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S<)  })ruve  M  lilloits  I   Imve  ^ivcn  tliin  miuuH  Inxik  wmiih  to  (lomiiml  aiK»l<>py  or  cxplaimtu*!!. 

(MiiKln-n  {>ri(  II  ivn'ivc  luiincH  fiM- wliidi  ilif'?i'  is  no  jiistificatiim  at  tlici  timf :  no  li»tl»y  \h 
I'ifANK  or  Airji'STi  s  or  doscrvcK  to  l»c  cuIIcjI  PATrKNCK  «.r  C.v.uv-  !.nt  tlion-  is  nlwriVH  ri 
|H)S8il)ilitj  that  (hoy  may  j^row  up  U)  l)e  W(»rtl)y  of  sudi  iininofl. 

This  lM>ok  is  a  small  one  hnt  I  lio|)o  it  will  f^row.  Even  the  Enryrlopapilia  Unfafuiuu  ^mv^ 
not  always  us  ]nv<^v  jus  it  is  to-day.  1  Ixjlicvc  that  the  KnnjrlopdetHa  Siitim,  in  spite  of  all  ilK 
deticiencios,  will  prove  so  usrfnl  (hat  another  edition  will  1k'  ojdled  for,  and  then  another,  and  that 
each  edition  will  he  fuller  (han  (he  la.st,  till  a  work  is  jmKluced  that  is  allhy  Hinol(igiie«  and 
sjx^eialists  and  that  is  worthy  of  th(^  j^roud  nam*'.  P.iit  (his  smaller  lKK)k  had  to  eonie  firnt. 
Besides,  the  name  is  a  G:ood  one. 

No  one  knows  better  than  the  wri(^r  how  incomplete  the  work  is.  With  more  time  the 
number  of  articles  could  liave  Ik^cu  doubled  and  almost  every  article  made  twice  as  long.  But  mo«t 
of  the  book  I  did  alone,  and  much  of  it  in  the  spare  hours  of  a  busy  life  ;  only  towards  tlie  end, 
when  1  felt  sure  the  l)ook  could  Ixi  comj^leted,  did  I  seek  for  help.  A  bigger  work  would  have 
reciuired  time  and  capital  and  a  stiilT  of  writers.  On  its  present  sciile  it  will  Ikj  of  use  to  tlie 
ordinary  student  and  reader,  while  it  will  also  provide  a  l)asis  for  a  fuller  work  to  follow. 

In  my  researclies  I  fou'^  a  writer  who  alluded  to  a  certain  dictionary  as  )>eing  *  still-born,' 
and  he  furthei"  referred,  to  it  as  a  '  mere  skeleton.'  I  should  Ix?  sorry  for  my  ]xx)k  to  })e  called  a 
*  still-born  skeleton,'  but  T  am  pleased  to  think  it  is  the  framework  on  which  a  more  complete  and 
worthier  Encyclopaedia  may  be  elaborated. 

^ly  lieaitiest  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  G.  E.  Morrison,  who  not  only  gave  me  complete 
freedom  to  use  his  famous  library, — the  best  in  the  world  for  my  pur[)ose, — Init  also  encouraged  me 
by  sympathy,  advice  and  hel})  in  many  ways.  Sir  Charlks  Eltot,  both  in  Hongkong  and  Peking, 
was  always  ready  to  assist,  esi)ecially  in  matters  relating  to  the  Buddhist  religion,  and  even  allowed 
me  the  free  use  of  a  work  of  his  on  Buddhism,  not  yet  published.  M.  Pail  Pklliot  not  only 
helped  with  kind  advice  and  correction  but  contributed  an  imi)ortant  article,  while  Prof.  Edouard 
Ohavannes  favoured  me  with  some  valuable  notes.  Professoi-s  IT.  A.  Giles,  E.  H.  Parkkr, 
Hknri  Cordier  and  Behthoij)  Laufer,  though  they  have  not  supplied  any  articles,  have 
expressed  the  kindest  interest  in  the  book  and  have  i^eadily  answered  various  queries.  Dr.  Pait. 
S.  Reinsch,  the  United  States  ^liuister  to  China,  proved  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  work  by 
having  it  provided  with  valuable  articles.  Lastly,  I  must  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  at  Zi-ka-wei,  who,  with  their  usual  charming  courtesv,  gave  me  all  the  assistance  thev  could, 
placed  their  library  at  my  disjx>sal  and  wrote  some  important  aiticles  for  the  book. 
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As  re^^ard.s  other  contributors  of  matter  ;  the  bulk  of  the  work  was  done  bj  mjself,  as  ah'eady 
stated,  and  it  was  only  when  there  seemed  a  reasonable  hope  of  publishing  that  I  ventured  to  ask 
specialists  for  help.  I  then  found  that  there  was  no  lack  of  reddj  helpers  for  a  work  that  promised 
to  apjHiar  early ;  it  might  have  been  in  vain  to  ask  for  help  at  the  beginning,  but  at  the  end  I  find 
that,  by  delaying  publication,  many  more  valuable  contributions  might  be  obtained.  In  only  two  or 
three  ca<*es  has  any  remuneration  been  offered ;  the  help  has  been  given  with  generosity  and 
enthusiasm,  because  the  contributors  recognized  the  value  of  such  a  book  to  the  public. 

Of  these  contributoi-s  Mr.  J.  D.  de  La  Touchk  has  perhaps  taken  the  most  pains,  for, 
liesides  writing  the  article  Ornithology,  he  has  corrected  all  the  lists  of  birds  which  appear  in  the 
book.  Tt  must  V)e  underetood  that  Mr.  La  Touche  is  not  responsible  for  these  lists,  but  they  are 
far  more  correct  than  they  would  have  been  if  he  had  not  kindly  read  them.  Several  of  the 
(tovernment  ^linistries  and  Services  have  provided  articles  which,  whether  signed  or  not,  will  be 
recognized  by  the  reader  as  authoritative,  and  my  special  thanks  are  due  for  papersor  material  to  the 
Inspectorate  General  of  Maritime  Customs,  the  Directorate  General  of  Posts,  the  Chief  Lispectorate 
of  Salt  Revenue,  the  ^linistry  of  Communications  and  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 
Among  the  names  which  I  am  permitted  to  mention  are  those  of  F.  Sherfesee,  Esq.,  {Forestry)  ; 
W.  T.  Collins,  Esq.,  (Mining) ;  Dr.  C.  C.  Wang,  (Railways) ;  Dr.  W.  H.  Wang,  (Geology) ;  H.  Van 
DKR  Veen,  Esq.,  (Conservancy)  ;  Chang  Chien,  Esq.  and  W.  R.  Strickland,  Esq.,  (Salt  Revenue). 

I   am  further  indebted  for  special  articles  or  material  to  E.G.  Hilliiiir,   Esq.,  c.M.G. 
Dr.  Wr  LiKN  Ti:h:  E.  T.  C.  Werner,  Esq.;  IL  Vox  Heidenstam,  Esq.;  Rev.  G.  G.  Warren 
Rev.  A.  C.  Moule  ;  Rev.  E.  Morgan  ;  Dr.  A.  Stanley  ;  Mrs.  F.  Ayscough;  G.  Lanning,  Esq. 
Rev.  Dr.  S.  L  WooDBRiDGE ;  Rev.  Pere ,  Courtois,    s.j.  ;   Rev.   Pere.J.  de  la  Servii^re  s.j. 
Rev.  A.  P.  Parker,  d.d.  ;  Rev.  Arnold  Foster,  b.a.  ;  Lionel  Giles,  Esq.-,  ll.d.  ;  Rev.  J.  P. 
Bruce,  .m.a.;  Frank  X.  Meyer,  Esq.;  H.  Chatley',  Esq.,  d.sc.  ;  Pere  Gauthier,  s.j.;  and 
Norman  Shaw,  Esq.,  who  has  written  most  of  the  articles  on  the  products  and  exports  of  China,  and 
has  supplied  many  statistics.     In  most  cases  contributed  articles  have  the  writer's  initials  appended, 
but  some  contributions  are  anonymous,  and  to  various  short  notes  it  seemed  hardly  necessary 
to  add  the  initials. 

After  my  wife's  return  from  England  in  1916  she  became  very  helpful,  writing  a  number  of 
important  articles  and  moreover  undertaking  the  notices  of  all  the  Protestant  Missions  in  China, 
thus  ensuring  completeness  and  uniformity  of  treatment  in  that  subject.  She  has  also  been  of  the 
greatest  assistance  in  the  laborious  work  of  reading  proofs,  etc. 

Mr.  Z.  T.  Woo,  Assistant  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  North  China  Brandi,  has 
given  me  some  welcome  help. 

Finally,  my  very  hearty  thanks  are  given  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore  of  Messrs.  Kelly  and  Walsh, 
Limited,  who  from  the  inception  of  the  work  has  taken  the  keenest  interest  in  it,  and  without  whose 
friendly  co-operation  and  unsparing  hard  work  the  book  could  not  have  been  out  so  soon,  and  would  not 
have  shewn  so  satisfactory  an  appearance.  Only  those  who  have  had  the  experience  can  know  the 
difficulties  of  producing  such  a  work  in  the  Far  p]ast,  far  from  resources  and  by  the  labour  of 
Chinese  workmen  whose  English  is  of  the  scantiest.  The  typographical  errors  which  have  escaped 
notice  till  too  late,  but  which  are  not  numerous,  will  be  easily  pardoned,  and  the  necessity  for  using 
a  new  mark  over  the  //  (as  in  Tzu)  :  this  one  change  in  the  Wade  system,  being  constant 
throughout  the  book,  can  cause  no  confusion.  It  is  wot  necessary  t«  say  much  about  the  difficulties 
which  the  Great  War  \vds  caus'jd  l)oth  to  printer  and  compiler. 
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Ah  to  t)ir  roinanizntion  of  (  liiii(«e  cliut-a^-N  th,  \Vadk*h  ijitem  haf  been  idti«red  to  li 
far  as  j)<)SHil)lc.  li  luw  not,  liowovor,  I)com  |K)RHil)lc  Uj  Ihj  iiuifonii.  Naroon  of  placcn  like  Foochow, 
Han^chovv,  oU\,  muHt,  of  ('onrA(\  1>r  H{w^lt  a(U!or(liii^  to  the  accepted  oiaf^.  In  the  cane  of  Miieiona 
in  the  Koiilh<'ni  proviiicoH  iJn*  namoH  of  phuTS  iiro  given  aa  recorded  in  th<!  Miwion  ReportM,  and 
ftro  ofUMi  (liniciill  U)  ncoj^nizo  hy  one  who  only  H|)«ikH  mandarin.  Further,  the  l*o«t  OflRcc 
aullioritics  have  iBsiicd  a  V\hI  of  phu'c  namcH,  and  tliewj  nniHt  ^'cncrally  he  arr/?[itcd  though  different 
from  (he  Wadk  Hyntx^m.  Uniformily  hiw  ihenifore  Imcii  iinjxiHHihIc,  hut  tlie  Chin<j«c  clianu-tem 
will  ho  HulViciont  hi'lj)  to  (hose  who  can  read  them.  Ah  to  other  Chincw?  wordn,  not  geofj;raphical 
namoH,  it  has  hardly  Reeincd  fair  to  alter  the  romanization  in  contrihute<l  artirle«,  and  the  Wadk 
syfltcm  is  therefore  again  departed  from,  hut  again  the  chanuiteri!  will  prevent  nnHunderHtanding. 
AVliere  Chinese  words  form  the  title  of  an  article,  not  only  are  characters  given,  hut  rnjss-refercnoea 
have  heen  used  freely,  so  that  the  reader  who  l<M)ks  r.{/.  for  I'sin  will  at  once  know  he  inuht  turn  to 
CVfin.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  that  a  character  is  romanized  in  two  ways  in  the  same  article,  and 
I  otTer  no  excuse. 

Even  in  personal  names  there  will  1)C  found  something  to  forgive. 

It  seems  natural  to  use  the  title  *  P^re '  for  all  Roman  Catholic  priests,  whatever  their 
nationality  ;  and  since  the  books  consulted  about  tiiem  were  generally  in  French  it  will  l>e  found 
that  the  Fathers'  names  are  often  in  a  French  form  when  they  should  rightly  be  Italian,  Portuguese 
or  Spanish. 

With  regard  to  the  books  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  at  the  end  of  each  article  :  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  these  are  all  I  have  consulted.  The  references  are  often  to  those  works  which 
are  most  accessible,  or  to  those  which  will  put  the  student  on  the  track  of  further  lx)oks, — they  are 
often  inclusive— in  being  referred  to  Morse,  for  example,  one  is  also  referred  fo  the  authorities 
which  Morse  may  indicate. 

It  has  been  imjx)ssible  to  observe  a  true  proix)rtion  in  the  treatment  of  subjects,  and 
this  for  several  reasons.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  every  reader  will  l»e  inclined  to  think  too 
much  space  is  given  to  those  subjects  which  have  no  interest  for  him. 

The  arrangement  of  headings  is  strictly  alphabetical  :  that  is,  there  is  no  grouping  of 
certain  classes  of  Chinese  sounds  such  as  C/ii,  Ska)},  etc.  Thus  Ch'in  Dvnastv  and  Ch'in  iState  will 
be  separated  by  Ching,  etc.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  requires  some  care  on  the  reader's  part, 
yet  it  may  be  less  irritating  than  the  other  system. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  the  dollar  is  always  the  Mexican  dollar. 

The  reader  will  no  doubt  find  mistakes  enough  in  the  book,  and  I  shall  l)e  thankful  to  have 
them  pointed  out.  But  not  everything  which  seems  an  error  is  really  one  ;  it  may  be  that  the  reader 
has  depended  on  a  single  authority.  To  give  the  simplest  illustration  possible,  Chinese  GoRDoy, 
leader  of  the  Ever  Victorious  Army,  is  called  Peter  in  William's  Middle  Kingdom,  yet  I  am  not 
in  error  when  I  name  him  Charles  George.  A  hundred  similar  but  more  difficult  examples 
might  be  given. 

1  send  the  book  out  in  the  sincere  hope  that  it  may  help  to  interpret  and  open  up  China  to 
the  foreign  reader,  and  may  increase  mutual  respect  and  knowledge  between  East  and  West. 

SAMUEL  COULIXG. 
Shanghai,  August  2.5.,  1917. 
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Con  riniu  'j'oEis  whcksk  initials  follow 

TIIEIK  AUTICLES. 


J    A.  Mrs.  F.  Ayscougii. 

I.r.n.  Ilev.  J.  P.  Buuc:e,  M.A. 

r.C'.  ("ham;  C'hien,  Esq. 

(.'.E.C.  Mrs.  CouLiNG. 

E.('.  ]J.ev.  Father  F.  Couarois,  S.J. 

}!.(.'.  H.  Chatley,  Esq.,  D.Sc. 

V.F.  Kov.  Arnold  Foster,  B.A. 

(t.  J»cv.  Father  Gauthier,  S.J. 

II  .^.  JL  H.  VON  Heidenstam,  Esq. 

(J.L.  George  Lanning,  Esq. 

•  I.L.  J.  1).  de  La  Touche,  Esq. 

K.M.  Uev.  Evan  Morgan. 

A.IM'.  Uev.  A.  P.  Parker,  D.U. 

I*. P.  Professor  Paul  Pelliot,  LL.D. 

T.S.  ToKusuKE  Sahara,  Esq. 

S.  Uev.  Father  J.  de  la  Serviere,  vS.J. 

N.S.  Norman  Shaw,  Esq. 

F.S.  FoRSYTHE  Sherfesee,  Esq. 

A.S.  Arthur  Stanley,  Esq.,  M.D. 

W.U.S.  W.  U.  Strickland,  Esq. 

U.P.T.  U.  P.  Tenney,  Esq. 

V.d.V.  n.  Van  der  Veen,  Esq.,  C.E. 

W.H.W.  W.  H.  Wang,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

CC.W.  C.  C.  Wang,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

G.G.W.  Uev.  G.  G.  Warren. 

K.T.C.W.  E.  T.  C.  Werner,  Esq. 

S.LW.  Uev.  S.  I.  Woodbridge,  D.D. 

W.  Wu  Lien-teh,  Esq.,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

W.  F.  Collins,  Esq.,  M.Inst.M.  &  M.,  has  his 
nnino  apj)eiidHd  in  full  and  other  contributors  are 
anonymous,  at  their  own  request.  In  some  cases  an 
H.sterisk  inarl>-s  a  contributed  article. 


AHHUEVIATIONS. 

Tlip    abbrr\  iat  ioiis   in   lliLs  book    arc    \cry   lew   c\«.('l»t  thoao  kno\\  n 
Im  rvrryono. 

N.l  .li.  It.  A.S.  Noilh  <  luna  liranrli.   Iloyal  Asiatic  Society. 

n.A.S.  Koyal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

B.K.F.K.O.  Bulletin  de  I'Ecole  fran^aiso  de  1' Extreme  Orient. 

S..T.  Society  of  Jesus  (Jesuits). 

CM.  Coni;rr|ratifni    of    the    Mission  (Laz,urists). 

1.  M  S  LoihImm  Missionary  Society. 

etc. 


KNCYCL()1»AI]DI\    SINTCA 
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ABACUS,  Hi  ^  Hiiaii  p'aii,  reckoning  plate, 
tiio  counting  buard  used  by  tho  Chinese.  It  is  a 
frame  witti  a  number  of  wire  rods  parallel. 
'These  are  divided  une(jually  by  a  transverse  bar 
of  wood.  On  each  rod  are  seven  balls,  five  on 
one  side  of  the  dividing  bar  and  two  on  the  other. 
Each  of  the  five  on  the  first  wire  counts  singly, 
but  each  oi  the  two  balls  counts  as  five  and  when 
both  are  drawn  to  tho  dividing  line  they  stand 
for  ten.  The  next  wire  to  the  left  will  similarly 
deal  with  tens  and  the  next  with  hundreds. 

It  is  apparently  indigenous,  though  closely 
resembling  that  used  by  the  Romans ;  it  is 
derived  from  an  old  system  of  counting  by  tallies, 
and  came  into  use  in  the  3rd  century  a.d^ 
according  to  Schlegel,  in  the  12th  according  to 
liACOUPERiE      and      in      the      14th      according      to 

VlSSlKRE. 

It  is  also  called  ch'iu  p'an  3^  *2  ball-plate. 

There  has  recently  been  some  enthusiasm 
shown  for  the  use  of  the  abacus  and  it  is  being 
taught  in  the  thijd  and  fourth  years  of  the 
elementary    schop'  ut    the    method    is    only    of 

use  for  addition,  suoiraction,  multiplication  aad 
to  a  limited  extent  for  division.  The  extraction 
of  square  roots  on  the  abacus  or  simplification  of 
fractions,  for  example,  is  extremely  difficult,  and 
there  is  always  the  objection  that,  in  case  of  an 
error  the  whole  calculation  must  be  made  over 
again. 

VissiERE  :  Becherches  sur  Vorigine  de 
Vahaque  chinois;  Schlegel  :  T'oung  Pao,  1893, 
p.  96 ;  L.vcouPERiE  :  Numismatic  Chronicle,  vol.  iii, 
3rd  series,  p.  297. 

ABEEL,  DAVID,  an  early  missionary  tc 
China,  sent  by  the  American  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  q.v.  (through  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  q.v.).  He 
reached  China  in  company  with  Bridgman  in  1830. 
He  paid  one  visit  to  the  west  on  account  of 
health,    travelled    a   great   deal    in   the   Indies    for 
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the  Hoard's  information,  entered  Amoy  directly 
it  waH  open  (1842),  and  being  sent  home  in  » 
dying  condition  died  at  Albany,  N.Y,  in  1846. 

ABEL,  CLARKE,  chief  medical  officer  and 
naturalist  to  the  A.mheust  Embassy.  Unhappily 
nearly  everything  he  collected  was  lost  on  the 
homeward  journey  through  the  wreck  of  the 
Alcc^te  In  the  Straits  of  Caspar  north  of  Pulo 
Leat,  east  of  Sumatra.  Ho  wrote  an  account  of 
the  journey  and  Embassy. 

Abel  :  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  the  Interior 
of  China,  etc.,  London,  1818. 

ABHIDHARMA,  a  Sanscrit  word  translated 
into  Chinese  as  ISi  lun  discourses.  The  Lun  tsang 
or  Thesaurus  of  discourses  is  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Chinese  Tripitaka  or  San  Tsang;  it 
contains  translations  of  Buddhist  works  on 
philosophical  subjects.     See  Buddhist  Canon. 

ABORIGINES.  The  earlier  occupants  of 
Chinese  soil  still  exist  in  large  numbers  in  the 
provinces  of  Kueichow,  Ssuch'uan,  Yunnan,  Kuang- 
si  and  Kuangtung.  In  Yunnan  about  two-thirds 
of  the  population  consists  of  them.  Altogether  180 
tribes  have  been  named,  numbering  many  millions 
and  occupying  territory  larger  than  that  of  France. 
In  some  cases  they  are  on  their  own  original  soil, 
elsewhere  they  have  retreated  to  the  mountains. 

No  great  family  in  the  world  is  so  little  known 
as  these  non-Chinese  races.  This  is  largely  due 
to  the  bewildering"  number  of  senseless  names  given 
to  them  by  the  Chinese.  In  the  Topography  of 
Yunnan  141  tribes  of  them  are  mentioned  separately 
without  any  attempt  to  classify  them. 

They  have  been  divided  according  to  language 
by  both  Bourne  and  Davies  into  three  classes. 
Bourne's  being  Lolo,  Shan  and  Miao-tzu ;  Davies 
similarly  divides  them  into  Mon-Khmer,  Shan  and 
Tibeto-Burman  families.  In  Boubne's  account 
will  be  found  22  vocabularies  and  also  specimens 
of  Lolo  script. 
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Following  Davies,  who  also  gives  various 
vocabularies,   the  Families  are 

(i)  the  Mon-Khmer  Family,  comprising  the 
Miao-Yao,  the  Min-chia  and  the '  Wa-Palaung 
groups. 

(ii^  the  Shan  Family,  embracing  all  the  tribes 
speaking  Shan  or  Tai  dialects. 

(iii)  the  Tibeto-Burman  Family,  comprising  the 
Hsi-fan,  the  Lo-lo  and  the  Kachin  groups. 

These  groups  are  again  subdivided.  To  the 
Wa-Palaung  group  belong  the  \Va,  La,  and  P'u-man 
tribes.  The  Moso  belong  to  the  Hsifan  group. 
The  Lo-lo  group  includes  also  the  Liso,  the  La-hu 
and  the  Wo-ni  tribes.  To  the  Burmese  group 
belongs  the  Ma-ru  tribe. 

The  Miao  and  Yao  languages,  though  they  lack 
very  close  resemblance  to  the  Annamese,  Cambodian 
and  Talain  languages,  are  classified  with  the  Mon- 
Khmer  Family,  because  of  the  cons,  "uction  of  their 
sentences  : — The  noun  precedes  the  adjective,  the 
thing  possessed  precedes  the  possessor,  the  subject 
precedes  the  verb,  and  the  verb  precedes  the 
object.  The  Miao  call  themselves  Mhong,  while 
tho  Talains  call  themselves  Mon.  Though  the 
Min-chia  language  is  more  Chinese  in  construction, 
yet,  according  to  both  Lacouperie  and  Davies, 
it  contains  a  sufficient  foundation  of  similar  words 
to  justify  its  inclusion  among  the  Mon-Khmer 
Family. 

Because  the  Chinese,  Shan  and  Tibeto-Burman 
Families  are  more  closely  allied  to  each  other  in 
speech  than  they  are  to  the  Mon-Khmer  Family, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Mon-Khmer  separat- 
ed in  very  early  days  from  the  original  stock  and 
settled  in  Indo-China  long  before  the  others. 
There  are  evidences  which  point  to  the  presence 
of  a  smaller,  darker  race,  before  the  coming  of 
the  Mon-Khmer  Family. 

About  many  of  the  tribes'  very  little  has  been 
written.  Some  notes  on  the  more  important  ones 
are  given  below,  in  alphabetical  order.  To  save 
repetition  the  names  only  of  authors  to  be  referred 
to  are  given  after  each  tribe,  while  a  full  list  of 
the  works  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

CIITTNG  CHIA  ^4i  ^  is  the  name  given  to 
some  non-Chinese  tribes  living  in  Yunnan,  Kuei- 
chou,  Kiiangsi  and  Kuangtung,  numbering  between 
six  and  seven  millions.  They  are  akin  to  the  Shan 
tribes  of  Burma,  the  Tai  of  Tonkin,  the  Lao 
tribes  on  the  borders  of  China  and  possibly  to 
the  Li  mu  or.Loi  tribes  of  Hainan.  Some  of  their 
houses  resemble  those  of  the  Shan,  being  built  on 
piles.  They  are  a  distinct  face  from  the  Miao-chia, 
and  are  more  respected  by  the  Chinese.  Most  of 
the  Chung-chia  claim  to  have  come  from  Kiang.si. 
The  probable  reason  for  this  claim  seems  to  be 
that  when  Chinese  were  sent  to  subdue  the  wild 
tribes    in    the  'south-weflt,    (Keh  lao    or    Miao-chia) 


and  occupied  the  conquered  territory,  the  soldiers 
married  the  women  of  the  superior  Chung-chia. 
Pere  Roux  states  that  the  name  Chung-chia  means 
"sons  of  all  races"  and  was  given  to  the  descend- 
ants of  this  alliance.  Clarke  states  that  the  word 
means  "  the  middle  tribe  "  meaning  the  tribe 
inferior  to  the  Chinese  and  superior  to  the  Miao. 
The  Chinese  words  adopted  into  their  language 
are  pronounced  as  in  the  Kiangsi  dialect. 

There  appear  to  be  three  classes  of  Chung-chia, 
the  Pu  i,  the  Pu-Na  or  Pu-la  ^  v^  and  the  Pu-lung. 
Koux  states  that  they  are  called  Lchia  by  the 
Chinese,  but  Clarke  regards  this  term  as  another 
name  for  the  Lo-lo. 

The  men  dress  like  Chinese,  but  the  women 
wear  tight  coats  and  long  skirts  and  do  not  bind 
their  feet.     They  do  three-quarters  of  the  work. 

They  appear  to  worship  no  deities,  though  they 
recognise  a  Good  and  an  Evil  Being.  They  have 
no  legends  of  the  creption  or  deluge,  as  the  Lo-lo 
and  Miao  have.  Exorcists  are  employed  in  timed 
of  sickness  or  calamity  to  drive  away  the  evil 
influences  and  sometimes  sacrifices  are  offered  in 
front  of  "  spirit  "  trees.  Roux  writes  that 
formerly  they  worshipped  a  cross,  and  that  at  one 
time  he  saw  one  of  these  in  a  pagoda.  It  used  to 
be  carried  about  in  procession,  its  arms  hung  with 
eggs,  each  covered  with  little  crosses. 

They  are  ruled  by  local  headmen,  but  disputes 
they  cannot  settle  are  carried  to  the  Chinese  courts. 
They  are  fond  of  litigation  and  the  Chinese 
consider  them  crafty  and  dishonest. 

They  have  no  written  language.  Their  speech 
is  monosyllabic  and  contains  different  definite 
articles.  Many  of  the  words  resemble  those  of  the 
vShan  dialect. 

The  Chung-chia  do  not  dance  but  love  singing. 
Formerly  they  used  to  hold  competitions  in  im- 
provisation. Tlieir  burial  sacrifices  differ  from 
those   of  the  Chinese. 

Roux ;  Clarke. 

HEAD-HUNTERS.  The  Yonuum  tribe  of 
the  Southern  savages  of  Formosa  and  the  Atayal 
tribe,  the  Northern  savages  of  Formosa,  are  head- 
hunters.  Human  heads  are  offered  at  all  their 
celebrations,  and  adorn  the  entrances  of  their 
huts. 

The  Wa  tribe  found  between  the  Salwin  and 
Mekong  rivers  in  Yiinnan  and  across  the  border  in 
Burma  are  also  head-hunters. 

Arnold  ;  Taylor. 

HEI  MIAO  |B^lS,  hinrk  miao,  the  most 
important  tribe  of  the  Miao,  so-called  because 
they  wear  dark  coloured  clothes.  They  are  found 
in  S.E.  Kneirhou  and  are  the  most  intelligent  and 
self-reliant  of  the  Miao.  Some  say  they  originally 
came  from  Kiangsi. 

Clarke  ;  Davies  ;  Johnston. 
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IIUA  MIA(J  lEtt.  flowery  miao,  ar«  ft  Miao 
trilM\  HO  I  ii1!«m|  bm-auNo  tlirir  woiikhi  wear  parii- 
coloured  clothoit.  A  Itruin  wiMirx  ii  Nilvrr  liUi^rM^ 
rruwn,  mcvcui  nilvtir  iitu;kltftN  uiid  itilvur  bai)Kli'« 
on  eucli  uriii,  nilvur  Hj>aii«UiH  Bnwn  ovor  hor  coat 
ttiul  a  liclily  rniliioidi'rcd  nlurt.  Tlio  'Wi  Iltia  Miao 
urct   morally    tiio    wornl  of   tlxi   Miiio. 

Claukk  ;  Claiik. 

IISI  KAN  rM  W»  wrutvnx  /xirbarians  in  the 
iiiiiiKf  f;ivi*n  by  tlir  ('liinrMo  to  Iribcn  inlialjiting 
th(^  regiuiiB  on  thu  bordi^H  of  (.'liiiia  and  'I'ilxjt. 
Many  are  Tibetan  in  rcli^Mon  and  cuHtonis,  but  in 
0Cimo  diHtrict.H  tlioy  havo  a  cult  of  their  own, 
wliich  iiu-ludcs  animal  Kacrilici*.  Their  language 
is  connortt'd   witli  tho  Lo  lo  sfX'cch. 

DaVIES;     IloCKlIlLL 

KACIIIN  ;  a  hill-raco  of  Hurnia,  but  extending 
into  W.  Yunnan.  Tho  Chincso  call  them  Yehjiv 
5F  A  (savages)  or  nioro  politely  shmi  t'ou  |lj  IQ 
(iiill   tops).     They  call   themselves   chinfj  p'nw. 

Davies. 

KEII-LAO  ^^  ^  or  Liaov  ^f  are  tho  oldest 
non-Chineso  tribes  now  found  in  Kueicliou,  and 
are  nearly  extinct.  They  live  in  An  shun  pre- 
fecture. Their  language  is  very  different  from 
any  other  in  the  province.  Three  names  are  given 
to  them  :  Hun  Kch-lao,  1^  ^/  |^-  because  the 
women  dress  in  various  colours;  Ta-yn  Kchlan^ 
IT  ^  ^t  ^  because  a  bride's  front  tooth  is  broken 
before  marriage;  and  Hung  Kch-lao,  ;fl  4^  |i^ 
(red  Keh-laoV.  The  men  dress  like  Chinese,  but 
the  women  Have  a  peculiar  costume  df  their  own, 
wear  their  hair  in  a  top-knot,  and  do  not  bind 
their  feet.  The  Keh-lao  are  great  believers  in 
demons. 

Vial  ;  Clarke  ;  Clark. 

LA  is  the  Shan  name  of  tribes  akin  to  the 
W<i,  found  in  K'eng-ma  and  neighbouring  Chinese 
Shan  States.  They  are  more  civilized  than  those 
called  Wa,  and  are  not  headhunters,  but  are  not 
Buddhist.  Those  tribes,  of  the  same  stock  as  Wa 
and  La,  who  have  embraced  Buddhism  ire  called 
Tai  Lot. 

Davies  ;  Scott. 

LI-MU.     See  Loi,  inf. 

LI-SO  is  the  Chinese  name  of  a  native  tribe 
whose  headquarters  are  in  Yunnan  in  the  Salw-in 
basin.  They  call  themselves  Li-su.  They  use 
cross-bows  for  hunting.  They  are  wide-spread  but 
not  very  numerous.  In  their  northern  "home  they 
are  quite  untouched  by  Chinese  civilization,'  and 
live  in  primitive  savagery  ;  further  south  they  are 
very  Chinese  in  their  customs. 

Davies. 

LO-HEI  is  the  Chinese  name  of  the  La-hu,  a 
hill-tribe  that  lives  in  south  Yiinnan  between  the 
Mekong  and  the  Salwin.     They  talk  a  Lolo  dialect 


and  ar«  probably  a  mixed  rwcc  of  Lo  lo  and  H'a. 
'J'hoy  are  vary  war  like,  the  men  ujiing  cr<^i  bowi 
and  poiMoncd  arrow*.  Thti  men  (in  China)  have 
adopted  ('hineoo  dreM,  but  the  women  frear  long 
coatN,  broechot  and  gaiten,  their  tribal  coitunM. 

Davies. 

LOI,  (Li  mu,  etc.),  y,  ftboriginci  of  Hainan; 
many  u(  ihoee  have  %o  far  adopUrd  Chineoe  cloihei 
and  mannori  ai  hardly  Ut  bo  diiitingui«hable. 
Othom,  while  entirely  under  Chinc»o  rule,  retain 
their  own  dro«»  and  cui»U>m«-  they  are  called  'tafn« 
Lois.'  liut  a  third  clam  retain  alio  something  of 
thoir  own  anccntral  government.  Thc«e  occupy 
purhapii  half  tho  inland,  enpecially  in  the  louth, 
and  much  of  their  country  ii  mountainoun.  They 
have  no  market  towns,  tho  architecture  of  their 
villages  is  their  own  and  they  have  their  own 
system  of  village  rulers  and  laws. 

The  various  tribes  differ  somewhat  in  custom. 
The  men  of  tho  tribe  living  towards  the  north-east 
of  the  district  wear  their  hair  in  a  large  knot,  and 
their  costume  consists  of  a  short  coat  open  down 
the  front  and  girdled,  and  two  pieces  of  cloth  hung 
from  the  waist.  Another  tribe  lives  in  the  south 
and  its  men  fasten  their  hair  with  bone  pins ; 
while  the  women  wear  their  hair  tied  as  a  horse's 
tail  is  in-  wet  weather.  The  men  in  the  south- 
west p^rt  the  hair  from  ear  to  ear,  with  the  front 
hair  knotted  on  the  forehead,  and  the  rest  brought 
over  one  ear  and  tucked  into  the  knot.  All  the 
women  are  tattooed  and  wear  short  coats  and  pet- 
ticoats ending  above  the  knee.  The  clothing  is 
made  from  tree-cotton  or  from  Chinese  cotton. 
In  one  district  ornaments  of  bone  and  silver  are 
worn ;  in  another,  large  brass  earrings,  eight  to 
ten  hoops  of  5  inches  diameter  in  each  ear,  are  the 
principal  ornaments;  while  heavy  bead  collars  are 
worn  in  a  third  district. 

They  provide  for  themselves  nearly  all  they 
need,  but  bring  deers'  horns  and  hides,  rattan,  etc., 
into  the  Chinese  markets. 

They  seem  to  have  no  writing  and  no  idols ; 
they  are  superstitious  and  suspicious  but  are  de- 
scribed as  gentle  and  amiable.  Their  relations  with 
the  Chinese  are  always  unstable  and  revolts  are 
frequent.  Some  of  the  Loi  are  found  in  the 
peninsula  of  Luichow  in  Kuangtung,  and  it  has 
been  thought  by  some  that  they  were  the  same  race 
as  the  Chung-chia  of  Kueichou  and  Kuangsi,  who 
are  similar  to  the  Tai,  and  that  they  were  driven 
south  while  the  Chung-chia  were  pressed  to  the 
west. 

Most  of  the  Loi  dialects  have  the  same  gram- 
matical construction  as  Annamese  and  Siamese. 
From  a  comparison  of  vocabularies  Parker  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Loi  are  sprung  from  the  Siamese. 
In  stature  and  complexion  they  seem  related  to 
the   Malays.      They   occupy   the   centre  and   South 
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of  Hainan,  and  are  divided  into  15  or  16  tribes. 
Their  name  is  pronounced  variously  as  Le,  Lai,  Li 
and  Loi. 

Jeuemiassen;  Calder  ;  Schaeffer  ;  Henry. 

LO-LO,  10  itt,  etc.,  the  Chinese  name  for  an 
important  native  race  in  the  South-west.  Lao-lao 
and  Liaoliao  are  other  forms  of  the  name.  The 
Lo-lo  resent  the  use  of  these  terms  and  are  more 
politely  called  /  chia  ^  ^.  The  Chinese  also  call 
them  Man  tzu,  f|  -J*  or  Man  chia;  this  is  the  name 
commonly  used  in  Ssuch'uan.  The  Lo-lo  native 
name  is  No-su  or  Nei-si/. 

There  are  various  explanations  of  the  Chinese 
name;  Lo  may  be  a  corruption  of  No;  but  others 
say  the  name  was  given  because  they  carry  baskets 
supposed  to  contain  the  souls  of  ancestors,  the 
Chinese  word  for  such  baskets  being  Lo-lo. 

They  are  the  most  widely  spread  of  all  the 
native  races  of  W.  China,  being  found  from 
\V.  Ssuch'uan  to  Kueichou,  and  forming  the  bulk 
of  the  population  in  Yunnan.  Their  stronghold  is 
the  Ta  Liang  range  in  Ssuch'uan  and  the  Chien- 
ch'ang  "^  ^  valley  which  is  the  passage  between 
Ssuch'uan  and  Yunnan.  Here  they  are  independent 
and  in  the  majority,  and  lord  it  over  the  Chinese, 
whom  they  only  tolerate  that  they  may  barter  with 
them.  The  territory  they  occupy  is  estimated  at 
11.000  sq.  miles.  They  are  divided  into  'black' 
and  '  white,'  or  '  blackbones  '  and  '  whitebones  '  ; 
the  former  being  superior.  In  Ssuch'uan,  where 
they  are  pure  or  mingled  with  E.  Tibetans,  they 
are  comparatively  fair,  a  fine,  tall,  race ;  further 
south  they  are  smaller,  darker,  inferior,  though 
still  better  than  other  aborigines,  and  are  being 
absorbed  by  the  Chinese.  Their  origin  is  unknown, 
but  they  have  been  suspected  of  Indo-European 
de.«!Cont. 

It  is  surmised  that  either  the  Ssuch'uan 
Lo-los  may  be  of  the  original  stock,  while  those 
in  Yunnan  may  be  the  product  of  a  mixture  with 
another  darker  race ;  or  that  the  shorter,  darker 
type  may  be  the  original  type,  and  the  tall  Lo-lo 
of  the  North  may  have  some  infusion  of  Aryan 
blood. 

They  have  a  written  language,  consisting  of 
some  three  thousand  words,  and,  according  to 
Bourne,  only  used  for  religious  purposes,  Du 
Halde  gives  an  early  account  of  them  ;  Baber  was 
the  first  of  recent  writers  on  them  ;  and  they  have 
since  received  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Cordier's 
paper  in  the  7"f>unfjpno  gives  a  resume  of  all  that 
had  been  written  about  them  up  to  date,  with  a 
bibliography,  and  was  prepared  in  view  of  the 
d'Ollone  mission  then  exploring  the  Ta  Liang 
mountains. 

Baber  ;  Vial  ;  Clarke  ;  Davies  ;  Cordier  ; 
Lecendre  ;  Madrolle  ;  Lietard  ;  d'OllonT. 


MA  RU,  a  Yiinnan  tribe  found  on  the  East 
branch  ot  the  Irawadi,  extending  over  the  border 
into  China  in  small  numbers.     They  eat  dogs. 

Davies  ;  Pottinger/ 

MIAO-CHIA,  15^  orMIAO-TZU  ffi  ^  is  the 
name  given  by  Chinese  to  tribes  calling  themselves 
Mhong,  whose  head-quarters  are  in  Kueichou,  but 
who  are  also  found  in  south  Yiinnan,  Ssuch'uan 
and  Hunan.  They  appear  to  have  originally  come 
from  Hunan.  In  800  B.C.  the  king  of  Chou  sent 
an  expedition  to  Changsha  against  them.  In  the 
reign  of  Ch'in  Shih  Huang  Ti  they  were  driven 
west.  There  are  many  tribes  of  them,  differing 
in  dialect,  dress,  etc.  In  Kueichou  they  are  the 
serfs  or  tenants  of  the  Lo-los.  They  are  very 
simple  ;  in  morals  they  are  inferior  to  the  Chinese. 
Drink  is  their  curse,  and  even  their  women  are 
seen  frequently  drunk.  They  love  music  and  danc- 
ing, their  chief  instrument  being  the  lii-sen  ]g[  ig 
similar  to  the  Chinese  shcng^  Young  people  are 
allowed  to  court.  They  have  no  writing  but  have 
legends  of  the  creation  and  the.  deluge.  They  have 
no  idols,  but  sacrifice  to  their  dead.  They  believe 
in  a  future  existence.  They  are  in  great  dread  of 
demons  and  constantly  employ  sorcerers,  exorcists 
and  mediums.  They  are  ruled  by  headmen  who 
are  responsible  to  the  Chinese  magistrate.  There 
have  been  frequent  revolts  of  the  Miao,  the  last 
great  one  being  during  the  T'ai  P'ing  rebellion. 
The  Miao  women  wear  wonderfully  embroidered 
clothes  and  short,  white  kilted  skirts.  Both  men 
and  women  wear  dark  blue  turbans.  The  men 
use  cross-bows  and  poisoned  arrows.  The  Hei 
Miao,  Hua  Miao,  Ya  chiao  Miao,  are  amongst 
the  most  important  of  their  tribes  in  Kueichou. 

Vial  ;  Clarke  ;  Davies. 

MIN-CHIA  ^^  is  the  name  given  by  Chinese 
to  a  very  mixed  tribe  found  in  Yiinnan,  chiefly  in 
the  plains  of  Ta-li  fu  and  Chao-chou,  and  not 
widely  scattered.  They  call  themselves  Pe-tso, 
They  claim  that  their  ancestors  came  from  Nanking 
and  they  have  adopted  a  Chinese  construction  in 
their  sentences  and  many  Chinese  words.  It  is  a 
most  puzzling  language  to  classify,  but  Lacouperie 
and  Davies  agree  to  place  it  in  the  Mon-Khmer 
group.  They  have  no  written  language.  In  the 
5th  moon  they  hold  a  festival  of  music  and  dancing. 

Davies;  Clark. 

MO-SO  Ml  "IJ^  or  Mo-sha,  or  Mo-ti^  or  TA  chia  is 
the  name  of  a  tribe  living  in  the  prefectures  of 
Li-kiang  and  Ho-king,  in  Yunnan.  They  call 
themselves  Na-shi  or  La-shi.  They  formerly  in- 
habited S.W.  Tibet,  and  claim  to  have  originally 
come  from  Mongoliiv,  They  founded  a  powerful 
state  with  the  capital  at  Li-kiang,  and  were  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Nan-chao,  In  1253  they  were 
subjugated  by  Khubilai  Khan.  Their  language 
resembles   that   of   the   Lo-lo  somewhat,    but  they 
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lUmy  that  thry  aro  n^luted  to  the  Lotn,  whom  thny 
■corn.  ThtMr  religion  ii  u  'rihotuii  liutl<lhi»m,  and 
thoy  worHl»i|)  their  urn'mtorM.  They  an*  grotily 
BUporntitiouH,  hclirvinn  in  deiuonn,  npiritii  and 
inagir.  'I'ho  d»'hi^;«<  It'gtud  in  not  unknown.  They 
burn  their  deiul.  Their  »or(erori  use  a  hieroglyphic 
writing.  The  men  wear  Chinenc)  drenn  with  ear 
ringM  of  green  Rtone,  and  the  women  wear  pleated 
RkirtH  and  ilwir  hair  in  a  toj)  knot. 

DaVIKM  ;  CoUIUKIl  ;  .lolINMTON  ;  HeNUI  D'OH- 
LF.ANH. 

l"U  MAN  i.s  the  Chinene  name  for  a  tribe 
living  in  South  and  South  west  Yunnan.  Clarke 
Bays  tliat  l"u  is  the  name  given  by  the  Chine«e 
to  Yao  if$.  They  are  nupposcd  by  «omo  to  bo  a 
Shan  riiie,  but  they  scattered,  and  isolated  groupa 
havo  taken  over  the  language  of  their  mo«t  power- 
ful neighbours.  Davies  found  Bome  who  could 
speak  nothing  but  Chinese.  He  places  them  in 
the  Wa-Palaung  group. 

Clauke;  Da  vies. 

SHAN  is  the  Burmese  nam,e  for  a  race  found 
in  Burma  Siam  and  China.  They  call  themselves 
Tai,  pronounced  T'ai  in  Siam.  The  Chinese  name 
for  them  is  Pai-i,  or  in  Kueichou,  Chungchia.  In 
China  thoy  are  found  in  Yiinnan,  Kueichou,  Kuang- 
si,  Kuangtung  and  on  the  Ssuch'uan  borders;  Many 
have  been  absorbed  into  the  Chinese  race ;  indeed 
the  Cantonese  may  be  mainly  of  Shan  blood. 
Before  Yiinnan  was  conquered  by  Khubilai  Khan, 
there  existed  the  Shan  kingdom  of  Nan-chao,  with 
Ta-li  fu  as  the  capital.  The  majority  of  Shans 
in  Yiinnan  call  themselves  Tai  No  or  Northern 
Shans.  The  Chinese  call  them  Pai-i.  Another 
tribe  of  Shans  are  the  Lii  in  South  Yiinnan,  called 
by  the  Chinese  Shui  Pai-i.  The  Shans  live  in  the 
hot  valleys,  the  Chinese  keeping  to  the  hills. 
The  men  dress  like  Chinese,  but  the  women's 
costume  varies  in  different  localities.  Their  lang- 
uage and  the  style  of  their  monasteries  vary  east 
and  weet  of  the  Salwin.  They  have  two  distinct 
forms  of  writing,  one  for  religious  and  the  other 
for  ordinary  purposes.  Some  of  the  Shans  in 
Yiinnan  are  Buddhist  in  religion,  but  in  the  eastern 
part  they  are  ignorant  both  of  Buddhism  and  of 
writing. 

Davies  ;  Johnston. 

TAI  LOI  is  the  Shan  name  of  hill-tribes  in 
Yiinnan,  akin  to  Wa  and  La  tribes,  but  Buddhist. 
They  can  talk  the  Shan  language  and  have  largely 
adopted  Shan  customs.  The  women  wear  striped 
coloured'  skirts  and  coats  ornamented  with  shells. 

Davies. 

WA  is  the  Shan  name  for  a  head-hunting  tribe 
found  between  the  Salwin  and  the  Mekong  in 
Yiinnan,  lat.  22°  to  23°,  the  majority  however 
being  in  Burma.  They  are  shorter,  darker,  uglier, 
and  less  friendly  than  the  other  tribes  in  Yunnan. 


They  wear  few  or  no  ( l<Ah«s,  and  have  fn'inrnt 
•  xpcditions  for  hunting  hoad«.  They  are  probmbly 
the  Biune  ha  iht  more  ctvilited  La  tribe. 

lUvieit ;  SoOTT. 

WO  NI  X  M  A  gnncral  name  given  by  Chineee 
to  hill  tribcB  in  H<fuih  Yunnan  who  tpeak  Ix/lo 
dialiH^Ui.  Amongdt  thi-m  are  the  I'u  tu,  Vi  o  and 
Ka  tu.      'I'l"-  A  V-.k  U  .1.  Wo  111  tribe   which  e«i»  d'>gi. 

Davicm. 

YAO  H  IB  the  name  given  to  a  race  inhabiting 
Kuangm  a«  their  hi-mifjuarterH,  Kuangtung',  Yunnan 
and,  Home  nay,  ilunan.  Koux  and  Claukk  b'Ah 
Bay  they  preceded  the  Miao  and  Iaj\o§  in  Kueicho^, 
but  that  none  are  left  in  that  province  now.  Their 
only  renmiiiB  there  are  moundn  of  earth  containing 
burnt  brick«.  According  to  T'hineBe  tradition  their 
homen  were  like  large  burrows  in  the  hill  side*. 
Daviks  Hj)cakB  of  them  as  comparatively  nfw-comert 
in  Yunnan.  Their  language  in  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  Miao. 

Davies  ;  Clarke  ;  Clark  ;  Vial  (Roux)  ;  Hosie. 

YA  CH'IO  MIAO  If  a  ^  in  a  tribe  of  Miao 
who  claim  they  came  from  'lonkin.  They  sacri- 
fice to  Heaven  and  Earth  once  a  year,  an  ox  to 
Heaven  and  a  pig  to  Earth.  Their  women  wear 
clothes  of  dark  blue  and  white.  Clabke. 

Arnold  :  The  Peoples  of  Formosa;  Caldrr  : 
iVotes  on  Hainan  and  its  Aborifjines,  (China 
Review,  vol.  xi,  p.  42) ;  Clark  :  Kueichou  &nd 
Yunnan  Provinces;  Clarke  :  Among  the  Tribei 
in  South-west  China;  Cordier  :  Let  Mo-sos 
(T'oung-pao,  1908);  Davies:  Yunnan;  d'Ollone  : 
Les  derniers  BarbaiUs;  d'Grlkans  :  Du  Tonkin  auz 
Ind(\*;  Henry  :  Limjnam;  Hosie  :  Three  Year  a  in 
West  China;  Jeremiassen  :  Loi  Aborigines  of  Hai- 
nan. (China  Review,  vol.  xx)  ;  Johnston  :  From 
Peking  to  Mandalay ;  Lietard  :  Essai  de  Diction- 
naire  Lo-lo  Fran^aui,  (T'oung-pao,  1911) ;  Le- 
GENDRE  :  Far  West  Chinois,  (ibid.  .1909)  ;  Mad- 
rolles  :  Quclques  PeujAades  Lo-lo,  (ibid.  1908) ; 
PoTTiNGER  :  Ujijier  Burma  Gazetteer;  Rockhih  : 
The  Land  of  the  Lamas;  Sainson  :  Histoire  parti- 
culiere  dc  Nan-Tchao,  1904;  Schaeffer  :  The  Lois, 
(East  of  Asia,  vol.  iii) ;  Scott  :  Gazetteer  of  Upper 
Burma;  Taylor  :  Aborigines  of  Formosa,  (China 
Review,  vol.  xiv,  p.  121) ;  Vial  (Roux)  :  Les  Lolos. 

ABUTILON.     See  Fibres,  textile. 

ACADEMY.     See  Imperial  Academy. 

ACCENTORINAE,    Hedge    Sparrows    or    Ac 
centors,  a  Sub-family  of  the  Turdidae.     The  species 
known  in  China  are  as  follows. 

Accentor  nipalensis,  the  Eastern  Alpine  Ac- 
centor, found  in  high  altitudes  in  Kansu,  Mu-p'in, 
etc.  A.  erythropygius,  in  the  hills  near  Peking, 
in  N.  Chihli  and  Manchuria.  Tharrhaleus  strophia- 
tus,  the  Rufous-breasted  Accentor,  in  W.  Ssudi'uan, 
Kokanor,    the    Ch'inling    range.      T.    montanellus, 


ACCIPITRES 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  SINICA 


the  Chinese   Hedge  sparrow,   in  Chihli,  W.   China, 
Manchuria.       T.   immar.ulntus,    the    Maroon-backed 
Accentor,     in     the    mountains    of     W.     Ssuch'uan 
T.  rubeculoides,  in  Kansu.     T.  fulvescens,  Alashan, 
N.  Tibet,  Gobi  desert. 

SwiNUOE  :  P.Z.S.,  1870,  p.  124j  David  et 
OiraTALET  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine. 

ACCIPITRES,  the  order  of  birds  which  in- 
cludes the  Ospreys,  Falcons,  Eagles,  Vultures,  etc. 
There  are  many  species  in  China.  Their  distribut- 
ion is  as  follows. 

Vultur   monachus,   the   Cinereous   Vulture,   has 
been  Uken   in    Chihli,   Kiangsu,    Chekiang,   Fukien 
and    Mongolia;    Gyps   himalaij crisis,   the   Himalayan 
Griffon;   Gypaetus  barhatus,  the  Bearded  Vulture; 
these  three  species  are  rare  in  China  and  are  found 
less  rarely  in  Mongolia.      Otogyps  calvus  occurs  in 
Yunnan.     Aquila   chrysaetus,   the  Golden  Eagle,   is 
widely    resident    in    the    mountainous    districts    of 
China   and   eastern   Siberia.      The   Chinese  take   it 
with   nets,  the  wings  being  used  for  fans  and  the 
feet  and  head  as  medicine.     ^4.  hcliaca,  the  Imperial 
Eagle,  is  found  in  Mongolia  and  in  China,  especially 
in     the     central     provinces.       A.    orientalis     Cab., 
{A.  clanga  D.  &  O.)  ;  some  are  resident  in  Mongolia 
and  N.  China,  but  it  is  not  found  in  large  numbers 
till   spring.     A.   macnlata  Gm.   Observed  in   Chihli, 
Kiangsu      (breeding),      Fukien      and      Kuangtung. 
Spizaefus  nipalensis  is  resident  in  Chekiang,  Fukien 
and  Formosa,  and  in  Mongolia.     Haliaetus  alhicilla 
L.     The  White-tailed   Sea-Eagle,   common   through- 
out China.     Haliaetus  pelagians  is  found  in  eastern 
Siberia  and  in  Mongolia,  but  it  is  rare.     Haliaetus 
Uucogfistrr   occurs   on    the   Fukien   and    Kuangtung 
coasts.      H.    leucoryphus,  ■  Pallas'     Fishing    Eagle, 
taken  at  Shaweishan  or  Gutzlaff.     H.  leucocephalus 
haa     been     see^i     in     N.     China     (Sowerby)     and 
recorded       once       from       Mongolia      by       David. 
Pnndion    hfdiavt\t»,    the    Osprey,    is    identical    with 
the    European    bird,     and    is    common    in    China. 
Hfdinftur   indvs,   the   Brahminy   Kite,    is  met   with 
in   Kiangsi,   Fukien  and    Chekiang   in   the  summer. 
Mibu*  mrlnnotis,  the  Black-eared  Kite,  is  abundant 
in   all   part."?   of   China.     M.   govinda,  the   Common 
Indian   Pariah  Kite,   i.<?  said  by  David  to  be  found 
on  the  south  coast  but  is  rare.       Elanus  caeruleus, 
the  Blark-winged  Kite,  visits  the  South  in  summer, 
and  has  been  taken  in  Chekiang.     Butastur  indicvs 
the  drpy-farpd   Buz/ard-Eagle,   occurs  on  migration 
in   Eastern   T'hina  and   is   found   in  Manchuria  and 
in     the     Woetem      Hills     near     Peking.        Buteo 
hrmi1n.niun,    the    White-tailed    Buzzard,    is    common 
in    N.E.  China,    and    on    the    Yangtze,    and    strays 
down   to  S.E.   China.     D.   plumiprs  is  met  with   in 
Eastern    China  in   winter.      Arhihuten  strnphiotus, 
the    Himalayan    Rough-legged   Buzzard,    is   not  un- 
common   in   the   north   and    west  of   China,   and   in 


Manchuria    and    Mongolia ;    it    has    been    taken    in 
Fukien    and    at    Shaweishan.      It    probably    occurs 
as  far  as  Kuangtung.     Circaetus  gallicus,  the  Short- 
toed  Eagle,  was  seen  by  David  both  in  N.   China 
and   Mongolia.     Spilornis   cheda,   the   Crested   Ser- 
pent-Eagle,   is.    found    in    S.   China    and    Formosa. 
S,     Tutherfordi     occurs     in     Hainan.       Lophospiza 
trivirgata^  the  Crested  Goshawk,  occurs  in  Formosa. 
Aatur    2''f'^"'^i'^o'''i^'*?,    the    Goshawk,    is    common    in 
China,   especially   in   winter.      It   is  the  bird   most 
commonly    trained    for   the    hunting   of    hares   and 
pheasants,    and    is    called    Huang    Ying    or    Yellow 
Hawk,  though  this  name  more  properly  belongs  to 
Falco  sacer.    A.  poliopsis,  a  sub-species  of  A.  badiu^, 
the  Shikra,   is   found  in   S.    China  and   in  Hainan. 
It   is   common   in   Cochin-China.      A.    cuculoides  is 
found   from   the  south  up  to  Peking  and  beyond. 
A.  soloensis  is  found  in  S.  China  and  on  the  Lower 
Yangtze.      Accipiter    affinis,    a    large    race    of    A. 
virgatus,  the  Besra  Sparrowhawk,  has  been  taken  in 
Fukien    and    inhabits    Formosa.      A.    gularis,    the 
Japanese     Sparrowhawk,     is     common    in    Eastern 
China  on  migration.     It   is  known  to  the   Chinese 
by  the  name  Yao  t%   and  is  used  for  the  chase  of 
small  birds.    A.   nisus,   the  Sparrowhawk,   is  found 
everywhere     and     is     used     in     hunting.       Circus 
cyaneus,   the    Hen-Harrier,    called    by    the    Chinese 
Pai  ying    |^   Jg^   or  White   Hawk,    is  seen   in   most 
provinces.     C.   welanoleucus ,  common  in   Chihli   on 
migration,   rare   in   S.E.    China.      C.   macrurus  has 
been   seen   at  Peking   and   on   the   Yangtze,   but  is 
very  rare.      C.   pygargus  occurs  rarely  in   passage. 
C.  aeruginosus,  the  Marsh  Harrier,  is  very  common, 
especially    in    the     South ;    it    has    been     seen    in 
Mongolia.       C.  .  spinolofus     is     abundant     in     S.E. 
China    on    passage    and     in    winter.       Microhierax 
mela?ioleucus   is   common    in   Fukien   arid   has   been 
taken   in   Kiangsi   and    at    Nanking.      Falco   sacer, 
the  Saker  or  Cherruq  Falcon,  is  found  in  Mongolia, 
Chihli,  Shensi  and  Ssuch'uan.     This  bird  -especially 
has    the    name    Huang   ying    31  !Q{   Yellow    Hawk. 
F.  peregrinus,    the    Peregrine    Falcon,    is    common 
in   China.      F.   pcrcgrlnator,  the   Shahin,   occurs  in 
S.E.     China    from    the    Yangtze    southwards.      F. 
suhhuteo,  the  Hobby,  is  found  in  all  parts  of  China. 
Ap^fdim  regulus,  the  Merlin,  is  only  seen  in  winter. 
Frythropus     amuren'<is,     the     Eastern     R^-d -legged 
Falcon,    comes   up   to  North    China   in    the   spring 
where   it   commonlj    breeds.     Cerchneis   pekinensis, 
the  Ea.^tern  race  of  the  Lesser  Kestrel,  is  met  with 
in    Chihli.       C.    almtdarius,    C.    japonicvs    and    C. 
toturatus  occur  in  East  China,   where  they  are  all 
common   except  the   first,   which  has  been  taken   in 
Fukien  a  few  times.     Hirrartus  fasrintus,  Bonelli's 
Eagle,  occurs  from   the  Lower  Yangtze  to  Fukien. 
Pernis   rllinti,   the   Eastern   Honey-Buzzard,   passes 
Eastern  China  on  migration. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine. 
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ACUPUNCTURE,  or  pjoicinK  tho  Hafh  with 
liucUli'.H,  i.i  un  (■\g^<:llll)^ly  (uiiiiiioii  niiiudy  iJt 
Chiiiu  lor  rluuiiiiutiNiii,  Hpruiim  and  other  tr(Hihli«. 
It  Ui  nil  uiM  lent  Miiuncii,  attribuU'^i  in  tnttJition 
to  IIda.nu  'i'l,  iind  10  cttrtuinly  troutrd  of  vrry 
inuiuU'ly  in  worka  of  inuity  ccnturivM  a^o,  and 
tlto  oixMiition  II  prrfonned  toduy  vury  doxt«r- 
ouMly  by  its  practitioiium. 

At  ono  tiino  tliu  Huhjuct  uxciU'd  nnuh  interuMt 
in  thu  wuHt  and  u  gri'ut  dcul  wan  written  on  it. 
The  iirHt  knowUuigo  of  tho  art  aH  jiractiiied  in 
Ciiina  Ht'cina  to  havo  biH)n  given  by  a  l)utoh 
pliyHic'iun,  in  a  work  wliich  uppcured  in  London  in 
IbHS,  and  Kakmi'fkr  in  1712  in  the  third  fascicule 
ol  Annn'intiitrs  Kxoticut  ha«  a  paper  on  the 
•ubject.  A  h)ng  analysis  of  tlio  works  written 
at  the  beginning  of  labt  century  for  and  against 
tho  practice  of  acupunrturo  will  bo  found  in 
III  M  us  AT. 

Ui.MUSAT  :  Sur  V Acupuncture  {Nouveaux 
M^lunijcs  Asiatiques)  ;  Lockhaut  :  T/k-  Medtcal 
Miftsidfuiri/  in  China;  Lay  :  The  Chinese  as  they  are. 

ADAM,  the  I'ersian  missionary,  presbytor, 
chorepiscopos  and  papas  of  (^hina  who  wrote  the 
Syro-Chinese  inscription  on  tho  Nestorian  Tablet. 
On  the  stone  his  name  is  given  a.s  Ching  ciiing 
jft  1^  of  the  Ta  Ch'in  monastery  ;;fc  t(k  •  He  is 
mentioned  in  a  Buddhist  work  as  having  helped 
to  translate  a  Buddhist  sutra,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  there  arc  Buddhist  terms  and  expres- 
sions on  the  Tablet. 

T'ouNG  Pao,  vol.  vii,  p.  589 

ADEN,  S.S.,  the  first  merchant  steamer 
under  the  Chinese  flag.  It  first  sailed  in  December, 
1872.  The  company  owning  it  would  not  allow 
foreigners  to  have  shares,  and  it  sought,  but  did 
not  obtain  the  privilege  of  entering  ports  not 
open  to  foreign  trade.  The  company  developed 
two  years  later  into  the  China  Merchants  Steam 
Navigation  Company  [q.v.]. 

EiTEL  :  Europe  in  China. 

ADMIRALTY,  THE,  or  ministry  of  the  Navy. 
It  \yas  not  till  1888  that  a  Hai  Chun  Yame7i 
^  ^  fSx  P^  was  established  ;  and  in  1900  the  term 
II ai  Chiin  Pu  ^  ^  ^  was  first  used,  but  the  office 
was  still  annexed  to  the  Board  of  War  till  shortly 
before  the  fall  of  the  dynasty.  The  Republic  is 
of  course  making  changes  in  this  department.  See 
Lnng  ;  Navy. 

ADOPTION.  In  China  adoption  is  not  a 
matter  of  personal  predilection ;  it  is  regarded 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole  family,  and 
is  also  a  legal  duty. 

A  Chinese  without  a  son  cannot  die  happy. 
Apart  from  his  own  disabilities  in  the  spirit-world, 
his  ancestors  also  would  suffer  through  the  lack  of 


a  rrpriMiilaUvi)  on  oAlth  |o  tlUnd  to  th«  fk^OtUMTf 

Mucrihcua.  lluncu  hliin.VSt  Mid  'The  tntrnK  unfiliftl 
thing  a  man  can  do  ii  to  die  without  a  ton.'  Thu 
i%  ttie  reiiifiouA  or  family  rcaaon  (or  adoption. 

Thi)  law  ttlno  ro<|uirc«  a  kon  Ura«  man  la  adopt 
ail  heir  to  hiii  property. 

Adoption    in    of    several    kindf.       In    Ityal    or 
perfect    adoption    (Mfl|    **^   ^^0    *   ton  leaa    man 
deinandi  oiiu  of  bin  brother*!  ion*;  or,  if  there  are 
none,   the   grandnon   of   an    uncle,    then    the   great 
grandnon  of  a  great  undo,  and  to  oo. 

If  a  man  (over  16)  diea  without  a  ton  the 
prcx-enn  of  adoption  often  gOM  on  and  a  nephew  or 
another  in  made  hia  ion. 

Tho   rightii   and   dutiee  of   an   adopted   ion   do 
not  differ  in  any  rcupcct  from  thoee  of  one  natural 
ly  begotten. 

Other  kinds  of  adoption  are  simple  adoption 
(  IB  ro  '"^^  /'"'i/)f  *"^  benevolent  adoption  (  i^  H 
ch'i  yang).  In  the  former  a  man  with  or  without 
children  adopts  a  «on  or  dauglitcr  of  the  lame 
stork  and  a  lower  generation  but  incapable  of 
becomii.;^  his  heir.  In  the  latter  the  adopted  child 
is  not  of  the  same  stock  :  the  surname  is  different 
or  is  unknown,  and  inheritance  is  therefore  barred. 

These  two  kinds  of  adoption  are  not  dis- 
tingui.shed  in  ordinary  usage ;  in  either  case  the 
adopted  children  are  called  ffk  -$•  i  tzH  and  |^  ^ 
t  nii  'conventional'  or  'charity'  son  or  daughter. 

It  is  said  that  about  five  f>er  cent,  of  Chine«e 
families  adopt  children,  seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
adopted  being  males. 

There  is  another  kind  of  adoption  often 
practised,  based  not  on  legal  or  religious  but  on 
merely  superstitious  grounds.  W}»€n  parents  fear 
they  may  not  be  able  to  rear  a  child  because  evil 
spirits  are  against  it  or  against  the  family,  they 
think  it  possible  to  cheat  the  spirits  and  avert 
evil  by  a  pseudo-adoption  of  the  child  into  another 
family. 

This  superstition  even  leads  to  children  being 
given  in  adoption  to  some  object  such  as  a  tree, 
a  bridge,  an  idol,  etc. 

HoANG  :  Le  Mariage  chinois. 

AGAR-AGAR  f«  ^  .  hai  ts'ai  and  ^  :fe  K'un 
pu,  is  got  from  several  species  of  Algae,  Gracilaria 
gigantina,  G.  mphaerococcus,  etc.,  from  the  Malayan 
islands  and  Hainan.  It  is  a  gelatinous  substance 
with  an  irregular  sponge-like  appearance.  It  is 
used  as  food  and  also  as  a  medicine  for  goitre, 
dropsy  and  menstrual  disorders. 

AGARIC.     See  Fungus. 

AGE   OF  THE   FIVE   RULERS,  THE.     See 

Fire  Eiders. 

AGLEN,  FRANCIS  ARTHUR,  was  born  on 
October  17.  1869,  and  entered  the  Customs  Sen,'ice 


AQLIARDI 
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in  China  in  1888.  He  was  Commissioner  at  several 
ports,  and  in  1903-4  acted  as  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Inspectorate-General.  He  became  Deputy  Inspect- 
or General  in  1910,  then  Officiating  Inspector-Gen- 
eral, and  finally  Inspector-General  in  1911,  which 
position  he  still  holds  in  1917,  He  has  received 
various  honours   from  the   Chinese  Government. 

AGLIARDI,  ANTONIO,  archbishop  of 
Caesarea  and  later,  Cardinal.  When  the  Pope 
in  1886  thought  of  sending  a  legate  for  permanent 
residence  in  Peking,  his  choice  fell  on  Agliardi, 
who  accepted  his  nomination.  On  objections  being 
made  by   France  the  project  was  abandoned. 

CoRDiBR  :  Histoire  dea  Helations  de  la 
Chine,  etc. 

AGRICULTURE.  This  subject  is  of  supreme 
importance  in  China,  where  it  is  estimated  that 
two-thirds  of  the  population  cultivate  the  soil. 
It  is  naturally,  however,  not  a  subject  to  attract 
the  first  attention  of  foreign  students  of  the  coun- 
try ;  few  have  combined  the  necessary  knowledge 
with  the  necessary  amount  of  travel,  and  there- 
fore comparatively  few  books  on  agriculture  can 
be  referred  to. 

Such  books  as  there  are  must  be  read  with 
caution  :  for  example  in  one  valuable  work  some 
statistics  are  worked  out  for  Shantung  on  the 
assumption  that  a  jnnu  is  one-sixth  of  an  English 
acre.  More  local  knowledge  would  give  very 
different  results,  since  the  mou  generally  quoted 
in  Shantung  is  nearly  one-half  an  English  acre. 
It  may  be  added  that  in  that  province  one  mou  per 
mouth  is  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  family. 

In  the  thousands  of  years  during  which  the 
race  has  practised  agriculture  that  art  has  arrived 
at  the  highest  perfection  which  could  be  attained 
empirically,  but  the  scientific  farming  which  in 
the  Western  world  is  new  is,  of  course,  in  China 
still  unknown.  The  great  natural  fertility  of  the 
soil,  combined  with  the  patient  and  unceasing  toil 
of  the  farmer  are  the  chief  factors  in  Chinese 
farming. 

It  has  been  said  that  Chinese  agriculture  is 
intensive  rather  than  extensive.  This  probably 
means  that  little  is.  done  to  open  up  new  areas  of 
cultivation,  while  everything  is  done  to  squeeze 
the  best  result  from  the  land  which  is  worked. 
Poverty  among  the  people,  governmental  inaction, 
and  the  difficulty  in  depending  on  the  government 
to  protect  new  ventures  mu.st  account  for  much  land 
lying  idle.  Under  the  Republic,  with  its  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  a  new  state  of 
things  may  bo  expected. 

The  methods  of  farm-work  vary  according  to 
local  and  climatic  conditions,  but  are  always  of  a 
primitive  style.  The  plough,  for  example,  may 
be  carried  home  on  the  shoulder  at  the  end  of  the 


day's  work  :  it  is  probably  the  plough  of  many 
centuries  ago.  But  in  every  part  of  China  there 
is  no  difference  in  the  infinite  care  which  is 
bestowed  on  the  fields.  Manure  is  valued  &&  if 
it  were  gold ;  and  wisely  under  the  conditioni*, 
though  in  thege  days  of  sewage  destructors  it  may 
seem  to  us  absurd.  Cultivation  is  necessarily 
shallow.  Rotation  of  crops  is  not  a  common 
practice,  but  it  is  in  use  to  some  extent  where  it 
is  found  possible.  There  is  very  little  selection 
of  the  best  produce  for  sowing  again,  j  the  average 
seed  is  generally  considered  as  good  enough.  There 
is  an  almost  complete  absence  of  meadow-land, 
domestic  animals  being  more  economically  fed  on 
cut  fodder,  with  some  grazing  on  hill-fiides,  etc. 
The  Chinese  are  not  without  knowledge  of  irrig- 
ation and  drainage,  but  difficulties  in  cooperation 
prevent  anything  being  done  in  such  matters  except 
locally  and  in  a  small  way. 

Grain  culture  is  of  such  importance  in  the 
national  life  that,  as  may  be  read  in  any  general 
work  on  China,  the  Emperors  used  to  set  the 
example  to  the  people  every  spring.  Rice  is  the 
chief  grain,  and  is  grown  wherever  possible.  Wheat 
comes  next,  after  which  follow  maize,  kao-liang, 
various  millets,  hull-less  barley,  hull-less  oats  and 
buckwheat. 

Of  beans  there  are  innumerable  local  varieties 
of  the  soy-bean ;  cow-peas  are  quite  important ; 
broad-beans  are  cultivated  as  a  winter  crop  in  the 
milder  regions,  and  as  a  summer  crop  on  the  table- 
lands and  mountain  valleys  of  W.  and  N.W.  China. 
Other  beans,  such  as  gram-beans,  adzuki-beans, 
moth-beans,  etc.,  are  also  much  grown. 

Plants  which  give  oil-bearing  seeds  are  very 
widely  cnltivated,  such  as  sesame,  rap^  soy-beans, 
hemp,  Perilla,  etc. 

Fibre  plant.*?  occupy  a  good  deal  of  land, 
slich  as  cotton,  pai  ma  lAbytilon  avicennae),  hemp, 
jute,  ramie,  etc. 

Starchy  root -crops  are  abundant,  but  are  not 
as  important  as  in  Western  lands.  The  main  root- 
crops  are  taros,  yams,  sweet  potatoee,  arrowleaf 
{Sngittaria  sinensis),  etc. 

Vegetable  culture  is  in  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection, and  no  race  can  compare  with  the  Chinese 
in  the  way  they  get  succulent  vegetables  from 
small  patches  of  land. 

Fruit-growing  is  practised  wherever  it  pays, 
but  through  lack  of  scientific  culture  is  not  as 
surrcssful  as  it  should  be.  (See  under  various 
fruit  names). 

KiNC.  :  Farmers  of  Forty  Centuries;  Meyer  : 
U.S.  Drpnrtment  of  Agriculture,  Reports;  Richard  : 
Comprrhensive  Geography. 

AH  LUM  CHEONG,  the  baker  whoee  bread 
made   ejome   four   hundred   people   ill   at   Hongkong 
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on  .lunuiiry  15,  1B57.  AnulyBiii  hliowml  tlio  wluU 
hiTinl  ( <»iitiiiin(|  ()()  gruiiiM  of  winto  urx-iiic  in 
evory  ixmukI.  Sin  h  a|)|Kmrii  to  hv  tlio  iiieuning 
of  KiTKt.H  ttliili'iiiunt,  wiiicli  in  uiiiiili'lltt^ilile  aa 
it  mUukIh.  'I'lio  (Itwu  wiiK  too  liciivy  to  Im^  (.ifiM-tivo, 
tliut  iit  to  May,  tho  huffc-rfrH  iljat-ovcrud  at  once 
that  tliry  wifio  poinonrd  uiul  drunk  omctici  as  faitt 
UH  thoy  ("oiild  i>ti  .sii|)|)li«'<i  ;  tlmitc  who  utc  h^u^t 
RufTorod  inoat.  No  oiio  died  of  thi^  poison  hut  tho 
hi'tilth  of  Honiu  was  purnianciitly  injured,  and  Uiu 
norvuuH  sliock  through  i\w  Midden  Mcniiu  of  inierurity 
wft»  perhaps  worHe  than  the  poison.  Lady  nowuiNO, 
tlie  Ciovernor's  wife,  was  deliriou.H  for  a  time  and 
Imd  to  return  to  Kn^land. 

Ah  Lum's  own  wife  arm  ehildrcn  were  among 
Aho  sufTerora,  and  ho  himself  liaving  gone  to 
Macao  that  morning  was  voluntarily  returning 
to  Hongkong  when  ho  was  arrested.  Nor  did 
his  workmen  attempt  to  vuu  away  but  wcro 
arrested  to  tho  nunjber  of  fifty  one  many  hours 
after.  There  was  not  .sufficient  evidence  to 
incriminate  anyone,  but  Ah  Lr-M  as  a  suspicious 
character  was  expelled  from  the  island  for  five 
years.  In  a  civil  action  against  him  W.  Tarrant, 
editor  of  the  Friend  of  C/iina,  obtained  $1,000 
damages.  It  was  believed  by  the  whole  com- 
munity that  the  attempt  was  tho  crime  of  the 
Tantonese  officials,  with  or  without  the  connivance 
of  Ah  Lum.  a  smaller  dose  would  no  doubt 
have  killed  so  many  of  the  British  that  Hongkong 
could  have  been  easily  attacked  and  taken. 

Ettel  :  Europe  in  China,  p.  3l5. 

AHUNG  or  AMONG  jCil  '^.  The  title  of  the 
lowest  oflicial  in  the  Mohammedan  mosques  of 
China;  probably  from  Persian  Al-hun,  which  is 
from  a  root, meaning  to  instruct. 

AIGRETTES,  ?LE  D',  a  name  given  by  the 
French  to  the  island  nearest  Kuangchow  in  the 
leased  territory.  It  is  also  marked  on  some  maps 
as  La  Rigaudiere. 

A I  GUN  ^W,  in  Heilungkiang  province,  Man- 
churia, is  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Amur, 
20  miles  below  Blagovestchensk  and  on  the  opposite 
bank.  It  is  one  of  the  self-opened  ports  of  the 
Komura  Convention  of  1905.  The  old  Aigun  was 
destroyed  by  the  Russians  in  1900  and  has  never 
recovered  its  former  importance,  the  mercantile 
community  preferring  to  settle  at  Taheiho  (called 
by  the  Russians  Saghalan)  directly  opposite 
Blagovestchensk.  Lat.  50Q  5'  N.  ;  Long.  126^  29' 
E.     Th£  population  is  25,410. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports      Hk.  Tls.     547,176       356,947 
Net  Chinese  Imports  775,033       794.041 

Exports  324,299       413,419 


AKUTA  Jf4l^U  »^n  c»f  «  chief Uin  of  tho 
Nd'(/hih  TartJirs  undrr  the  LUo  dynanly  (Khi* 
t»n).  Ho  wft«  born  in  1060.  II u  father  died  in 
1100  whin  pr(>p«riu;(  to  r«volt.  Akuta  threw  off 
hik  uUuK'^'t'o  >"  1114,  and  the  next  yt:skr  he  called 
hiniftulf  the  firit  Kmprror  of  a  new  dynasty,  the 
Chin  A.  In  1120  he  made  an  elliAiice  with 
the  S' '  Ht  the  Liao,  a;  '  '        yeari 

later  ;.  i         ^     ...   lunauh,  the  I  peror 

having  already  fled.  He  died  in  1123,  and  wm 
canoniacd  as  tho  firiit  Kinperor  of  the  Chin 
d>na«ty. 

(.«ILKH  in  hif  Jtioijraphinil  Dicttnnary  naniea 
him  Akuta,  but  in  a  later  work,  China  and  the 
MiinrhuM^  Kays  'Akutkng,  nometimea  but  wrongly 
called  Akuta.' 


AKUTENG.     Sec  Akuta. 


« j»t»rcd     the 
t>id'  i.t  inter- 


Total  Hk.  Tls.  1,646,508    1,564,407 


ALABASTER,     CHALONER, 

Hritiuh  (  uubular  bcr.  tec  tn  lc;65  aj« 
prctcr,  and  ended  his  oflicial  career  au  r</n/-ul  at 
Canton  in  1892,  when  he  retired.  After  the  taking 
of  i'-AwUyw  in  lb58  lie  was  appointed   t^>  .i  ty 

Viceroy  YtH,  transported  to  Calcutta.  li^  -aa 
made  K.C.M.G.  in  1862.  He  died  in  England  in 
1890,  aged  59.     Hi.<»  writings  are  few. 

ALANS  or  A  LAN  I,  a  race  which  early  in 
our  era  had  its  home  near  the  Aral  Sea,  and  was 
perhaps  identical  with  the  Massagetae.  They  were 
already  known  to  the  Chinese.  They  were  used 
as  troops,  as  all  the  conquered  races  no  doubt 
were,  by  Ciienghis  Khan  and  Khubilai  Khan. 
iMarco  Polo  tells  of  the  massacre  of  a  bo<iy  of 
Christian  Alans. 

According  to  Marignolli,  who  wrote  about 
1355,  there  were  some  50,000  Alans  in  the  Great 
Khan's  service ;  they  filled  the  most  important 
offices  of  state  and  all  were  Christians,  at  least 
nominally.  It  is  suggested  by  Yule  that  this 
surprising  fact  may  be  due  to  the  gradual  de- 
generation of  the  Mongols  leading  them  to  rely 
much  on  their  foreign  auxiliaries. 

Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither. 

ALA  SHAN,^  ^  llj  Ho-lan  shan  the  moun- 
tains in  Kansu,  west  of  the  Ordos,  and  running 
north  and  south  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
parallel  with  the  northern  course  of  the  Yellow- 
River.  They  reach  10,000  or  11,000  feet  in  height, 
and  are  a  wilderness  of  igneous  rocks,  but  above 
7.500  feet  there  are  forests.  Prejevalskt  spent 
some  time  in  these  mountains,  hunting  the  Burhel. 

West  and  north-west  of  these  mountain?  lies 
the  portion  of  the  Gobi  Desert  sometimes  called 
Little  Gobi,  sometimes  the  Alashan  Desert. 

ALAUDIDAE,  the  Larks.  Alauda  arvemis  : 
a  couple  of  Sub-species  are  widely  spread  in  the 
northern    half    of    China    and    in    E,    Siberia,    but, 
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according  to  Dwn),  are  not  found  in  Mongolia. 
These  arrive  in  China  at  the  beginning  of  the 
cold  season  and  go  back  north  again  in  April.  A. 
coelivox  Swinh.  is  abundant  in  S.  China  to  the 
Yangtze.  A.  sola  from  N.  Formasa  and  A.  waiter - 
81  differ  slightly  from  A.  coelivox  of  the  Pes- 
cadores and  S.  Formosa.  Otocorys  alpestris, 
common  in  northern  Europe  and  Asia,  is  seldom 
met  with  in  China,  and  then  only  in  the  winter. 
The  Chinese  cage  it  for  the  sake  of  its  song.  They 
do  the  same  with  0.  sibirica  the  Siberian  Horned' 
Lark,  which  is  common  everywhere  in  Mongolia 
and  is  found  in  N.  China  in  the  winter. 
Galerita  leautungtJisis  is  common  all  the  year 
round  in  Mongolia  and  in  the  north  and  west 
of  China  as  far  as  N.W.  Ssuch'uan,  and  is 
generally  found  in  the  foothills.  Alaudula  che- 
leensis  and  Calendrella  hrachydactyla  are  abundant 
in  Mongolia,  coming  down  in  the  cold  season  to 
the  northern  plains  of  China ;  the  former  breeds 
abundantly  in  Chihli  and  Shantung.  C.  duhhunens- 
is  occurs  in  W,  China  and  has  been  taken  in 
migration  at  Shawei  shan.  Melanocorypha  mongo- 
lica  comes  south  to  China  only  in  small  numbers 
in  the  winter,  but  is  -found  in  cages  in  every 
province  as  the  Chinese  are  especially  fond  of  its 
song. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Lea  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine; 
(Alaudides). 

ALBATR(JSS.     See  Tubinares. 

ALBAZIN,  a  town  or  fort  built  on  the  banks 
of  the  Amur  by  Khabarov  during  his  expedition  of 
1648-51 ;  it  did  not  receive  its  first  governor  till  1672, 
In  1675  Nicolas  Spatar  Milescu,  returning  from 
an  embassy  to  Peking,  advised  the  inhabitants  of 
Albazin  not  to  continue  their  expeditions  bn  the 
Amur  and  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Chinese  ; 
advice  that  was  not  listened  to,  and  the  Chinese 
prepared  in  1684  to  begin  hostilities.  Albazin  was 
twice  besieged.  In  the  first  siege,  1684,  thirty  or 
forty  Russians  including  a  priest,  were  made 
pri.sonera  and  taken  to  Peking.  After  some  yeaj-s 
they  were  set  free  but  stayed  in  the  capital.  Per- 
mission was  given  for  priests  to  be  sent  them  for 
their  religious  needs,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Russian  Ecclesiastical  Mission  {q.v.). 

In  1689  the  Treaty  of  Nerchinsk  was  signed, 
by  which  the  Russians  were  pushed  back  from  the 
Amur,  and  Albazin,  after  a  short  and  troubled 
existence  of  thirty  right  years  was  destroyed.  It  is 
probable  that  some  ruins  of  the  fort  may  still  be 
seen,  and  an  inscribed  monument  has  been  put  up  on 
the  spot. 

roRDiKR  :  Ilintnirc  dru  Jirlntinrxs  de  la  Chine; 
etc.  ;  Ravenstein  :  The  Russians  on  the  Amur; 
Dudgeon  ;     The     Russian     Ecclesiastical    Mission, 


Chinese  Recorder,   vols,   iii  &  iv ;   Innocent  :   The 
Russian    Orthodox    Mission    in    China,    ibid.,    vol 
xlvii. 

ALBION  PRESS,  a  printing  press  belonging 
to  J.  R.  Morrison  at  Macao,  at  which  the 
Anglo-Chinese  Calendar  for  1833  was  printed, 
besides  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Morrison  and  four 
numbers  of  a  periodical  called  The  Evangelist 
and  Miscellanea  Sinica.  In  May,  1833,  it  wad 
interdicted  by  civil  authority,  the  reasons  given 
being  that  the  publications  issued  contained 
matter  contrary  to  Roman  Catholic  teaching,  and 
that  the  printing  press  was  prohibited  everywhere 
iti  Portuguese  territory  unless  the  king  of  Portugal 
sanctioned  it. 

Chinese  Repository  :  vol.  ii,  p.  92. 

ALBUQUERQUE,      ALPHONSO      D',     the 

founder  of  Portuguese  empire  in  the  East,  was 
born  in  1453.  After  conquering  Malacca,  he  sent 
Perestrello  to  China  in  1515,  and  thus  opened 
the  chapter  of  modern  trade  between  Europe  and 
China.     He  died  on  December  16,  1515. 

ALCAE,   the   Order   containing  Auks,   Quille-' 
mots,    etc.,    Aha   antiqua   Gm.,    of   the   sub-family 
Alcinae,  is  Bering's  Guillemot;  it  is  found  in  the 
Formosan  Channel. 

ALCESTE  ISLAND  ?0  Ii  S  hai  Iii  tao,  a  small 
island  N.W.  of  the  Shantung  Promontory.  The 
boat  in  which  Lord  Amherst  came  as  ambassador 
was  named  Alceste,  and  the  island  probably  received 
its  foreign  name  at  that  time. 

ALCHEMY,  IjJ  ^  lien  tan.  The  mediaeval 
theories  a^  to  the  transmutation  of  metals  and  the 
elixir  of  life  exist  almost  in  their  entirety  in 
Chinese  thought.  Dr.  Martin  and  othet  sinologues 
have  made  a  strong  but  not  complete  case  fol*  the 
origin  of  alchemy  in  China ;  Watters  thinks  it 
hkd  its  origin  in  India ;  and  Giles  speaks  of  it  as 
introduced  from  the  West  into  China  after  the 
Han  dynasty. 

Alchemy  has  been  an  important  branch  of 
Taoist  study.  Proceeding  from  the  theory  of 
progressive  evolution  (v.  Yin  and  Yang)  it  was 
thought  that  the  various  forms  of  matter  (v.  Five 
Elements)  gradually  changed,  and  that  the  essence 
of  man  could  similarly  be  modified.  Hence  Chinese 
alchemy,  as  in  Europe,  had  two  sections  : — 

(1)  Nei  Tan  ft  ^ ,  or  spiritual  alchemy,  in 
•v!iich  by  ascetic  practices,  spiritual  exercises, 
communion  with  virgin  nature  and  the  use  of 
natural  minerals  and  vegetable  drugs,  the  body 
and  soul  gradually  become  transformed  into  the 
substance  and  spirit  of  an  ethereal  being  (Hsien  fill) 
with  theurgic  powers.  Many  of  the  Taoist  sages 
and  .^^aints  are  believed  to  have  thus  attained 
perfection. 
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(2)  VVu»  Tan  ^  j^ ,  or  matoriul  alchemy,  which 
aiiiu'd  ut  truMiifuriiuiig  tiior}{aiuc  iiiull^r,  ocpucially 
iiu-tuls. 

'I'ho  two  gruat  donirfii  of  men,  perhupM  of 
Ohinoiio  vBpcciulIy,  — for  long  lifo  uiul  tor  wuultli, 
urc  IhuM  <x>iiiliiiif(l. 

'I'u  wlmt  extent  mik  h  iiiactlcil  kiiowludge  of 
I'lioiniHtry  un  thn  (')iinoMo  liiivo  iiiivy  hu  duu  to  the 
rcMourrhett  of  ah  liuiniiitB  iii  uiuurtain.  That  levoral 
Ktiipcroru  were  deioivi'd  by  Taoint  inipontori  and 
drank  the  Nlixir  vititr  in  a  matter  of  history. 

Allegorical  language  similar  to  that  employed 
by  European  alchemiMtH  abounds  in  (Jhinoso  books 
on  the  Hubjeet,  and,  as  in  Kuropc,  there  is  a 
perplexing  ttMxlency  to  alternate  the  emphasis  on, 
first,  the  iimer  or  Hpiritual  process  and,  second, 
the  outer  or  physical  process. 

Tan  ^  or  cinnabar  (mercury  sulpliide)  is 
largely  referred  to  as  the  matrix  from  which  gold 
is  produced,  gradually  by  nature  or  rapidly  by  art. 
Jade  is  also  an  object  and  material  for  alchemical 
processes. 

Martin  :  Ihmlin  Papers;  and  Lore  of  Cathay ; 
CmxLEY  :  Alchemy  in  China,  (in  Journal  of  the 
Alchemical  Society).  [H.C.] 

ALCOCK,  RUTHERFORD,  k.c.b.,  d.c.l., 
Sir,  was  born  in  London  in  1809  and  died  there  in 
1897,  He  first  came  to  China  in  1844,  was  Consul 
at  Foochow,  Shanghai  and  Canton,  and  after  service 
in  Japan  from  1858  to  1865  he  returned  to  Peking 
as  Minister,  He  retired  in  1871.  His  writings 
include  nothing  on  Chinese  subjects,  except  the 
preface  to  the  account  of  Margary's  journey. 
MiCHiE  :  The  Englishman  in  China. 

ALENI,  JULES  it  <i  5-  Ai  Ju  liao,  was  born 
at  Brescia  in  1582,  became  .a  Jesuit  s>t  18  and 
arrived  in  Macao  in  1610.  After  some  years 
spent  there  in  teaching  mathematics  he  was  sent 
to  Peking ;  thence  he  went  to  Shanghai  and  to 
Yangchow,  where  he  baptised  a  mandarin  as  the 
first  Christian  of  the  district,  and  followed  him 
when  appointed  to  Shensi.  Later  he  worked  in 
Shansi  and  in  1620  went  to  Hangchow,  Called 
to  Ch'ang  shu  ^  ^  he  made  220  converts  in  a 
few  weeks.  The  Kolao  Yeh  retiring  to  Fuchow 
invited  him  to  follow.  He  went  in  1625,  and  for 
some  years  had  very  great  success  in  the  Province; 
but  in  1638  through  troubles  caused  by  the 
imprudences  of  members  of  another  Order,  he 
and'  other  priests  were  exiled  to  Macao,  the 
Christians  were  persecuted  and  the  many  churches 
fell  into  heathen  hands.  Contrary  to  all  hope 
Aleni  returned  to  Fuchow  the  next  year.  He 
was  vice-provincial  of  South  China  from  1641  to 
1648.   .  He  died  in  1649. 

Havret  :  La  Stele  chretienne  de  Si-ngan-fu, 
vol.  ii,  p.  29,  note. 


ALFALFA  or  l.xxctrnt,  tk  %  ^^  ^''  '■* 

KlIHRMCN     llAr.MKN,     pfofcMOr     111    the     hoUlh     i^UKolA 

Statu  (ollcgo  of  Agnrulturc,  found  that  tbia 
important  forage  plant  grew  in  Aaia  much  fur- 
ther north  than  had  be«n  iuppoaed.  The  blu«- 
Howvrcd  variety  wan  found  aa  far  aa  45''  north 
latitude  in  Hi ;  and  north  of  that  and  itrrtrhing 
away  far  northwi^rd  beyond  the  Tram  Siberian 
lUilway  between  60<»  and  64'*  jiorth  latitude,  wa« 
a  yellow  flowered  variety.  The  importance  of  thia 
lion  in  the  hope  it  givca  of  cultivating  profit- 
ably the  North  American  deieit  n  gioni,  right  up 
to  the  Hudson*!  Bay  diatrict. 

Mu  hnii  is  nf>t  uncommon  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  (^hina.  Some  seed  was  s'-nt  to 
England  and  elsewhere,  obtained  by  HosiB  in 
Shensi,  In  1912  half  a  ton  of  the  aeed  w^  tent 
to  IVetoria. 

KiRKWOOD  :  The  liornantic  Story  of  a  Sc\f.nti*t, 
in  the  World's  Work,   April,   1908. 

ALLEN,  HERBERT  JAMES,  born  in  India, 
where  his  father  was  in  the  Civil  Service  ;  he  came 
to  China  as  student-interpreter  in  1861,  He  retired 
from  the  Con.sular  Service  in  1888  and  died  in 
Wales  in  1911.  He  wrote  varioua  papers,  trans- 
lations, etc.,  his  best-known  work  being  Early 
Chinese  History;  or  are  the  Chinese  ClassicB  forged 7 
(1906), 

ALLEN,  YOUNG  JUHN,  born  in  the  United 
States  in  1836,  died  in  Shanghai  in  1907,  He  came 
to  China  in  1860  as  a  missionary  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  (South)  Church,  but  the  Civil  War  began 
soon  after,  he  lost  the  support  of  the  home  church 
and  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, first  as  teacher  then  as  translator.  He  was 
editor  for  many  years  of  the  Wan  Kuo  Kung  Pao 
®  ®  ii"  ^  which  he  began  at  his  own  expense  under 
that  title  in  1875  and  carried  on  thus  for  some  15 
years  ;  he  then  edited  it  for  the  Christian  I  'terature 
Society  till  his  death  ; — the  most  successful  of  such 
periodicals  issued  by  foreigners  for  the  Chinese. 

All  SOULS'  day,  a  name  used  for  the 
Buddhist  feast  held  by  Chinese  on  the  15th  of 
the  7th  moon.     See  Yii  Ian  p'en, 

ALMALIK,  the  Mohammedan  name  for  the 
city  called  Alimali  by  the  Chinese,  and  Armalec, 
Armalegb,  etc,  by  European  travellers  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  was  a  seat  of  rule  both  for 
Turkish  and  Mongol  authority  at  different  times. 
It  stood  somewhere  on  the  Hi  river,  but  its  site 
is  uncertain.  It  was  a  Roman  Catholic  see  but 
only  had  one  bishop.  According  to  Gams,  the 
Franciscan  Richard  of  Burgundy  was  appointed 
in  1338  and  martyred  in  1342,  It  was  the  sc'cne 
of  several  other  martyrdoms. 

Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither,  (1914) 
vol.  iii,  p.  87,  note. 
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ALMANAC.  The  Chinese  almanac  Is  com- 
monly called  Huang  li  ^  J^  or  Li  pui  |^  ;2^;  but  the 
ofhcial  name  is  i^hih  h-^un  shu  ^^  S  -^ .  It  is  a 
government  monopoly  and  there  is  a  severe  penalty 
for  issuing  unauthorised  editions.  In  its  more 
recent  form  it  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Ch'ing  dynasty,  tliough  it  had  also  been  issued  in 
the  preceding  dynasty.  It  was  the  special  work  of 
the  Imperial  Board  of  Astronomy,  cA'in  t'icn  chien. 
(Se«  Astronomy,  Board  of).  There  is  in  it  a 
certain  amount  of  useful  astronomical  information, 
—the  days  of  the  month,  the  moon's  phases',  the 
equinoxes,  solstices,  etc.  But  to  most  people  the 
astrological  part  is  probably  more  important,  since 
they  learn  from  it  the  days  and  hours  that  are 
lucky  for  e.very  undertaking  in  life,  from  a  wedding 
to  taking  a  bath. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  Republic 
would  have  ceased  to  fool  the  people  with  such 
«uperstitions ;  but  though  the  almanac  has  improved 
in  some  respects  it  is  as  much  as  ever  the  guide  to 
'lucky  days.' 

A.  P.  Parker  :  The  Chinese  Almanac,  Chinese 
Recorder,  vol.  xix. 

ALMONDS.;  there  are  no  almonds  grown  in 
China,  but  kernels  of  apricot-stones  of  certain 
species  are  often  mistaken  for  them  and  called 
almonds.     See  Apricots. 

ALOPEN  fwl  M^fC.  The  founder  of  the  Nest- 
orian  Mission  in  China,  who  arrived  in  a.d.  631. 
See  Olopfi.n. 

ALTAI,  meaning  Golden  Mountains  and  some- 
times so  translated  in  Chinese  (^  ilj  chin  shan)  ;  a 
range  extending  in  a  southeasterly  direction  from 
Rus.sian  territory  into  N.W.  Mongolia.  Its  highest 
peak  is  14,000  ft. 

ALTAR  OF  EARTH.     See  Temple  of  Earth. 

ALTAR  OF  HEAVEN.  See  Temple  of 
Heaven. 

ALTYN  TAGH,  a  range  of  mountains  connect- 
ed with  the  K'un-lun  mountains,  and  with  them 
separating  Turkestan  and  Tibet.  They  rise  to 
13.000  or  1^,000  feet. 

A   LUM.     See  Ah  Lum. 

ALUM  Pet- fan  3  jj^  is  produced  to  some  extent 
in  Kuangtung  and'  Anhui,  but  the  chief  supply 
comes  from  P'ing-yang,  a  few  miles  south  of  Wen- 
chou  in  Chekiang.  The  alum  is  obtained  from  the 
Fan  Shan  in  the  Sung-yang  hills,  near  the 
Fukien  border,  first  visited  by  Gutzlaff  in  1855. 
"The  alum  is  taken  in  stone  blorka  (first  split  with 
fire,  and  then  broken  with  a  sledge  hammer)  from 
the  .«?andstone  in  which  it  lies.  It  is  then  boiled 
anel   soaked,   and    carried   away   in   crystals."     The 


annual  output  is  estimated  at  200,000  piculs,  some 
of  which  is  Used  in  dyeworks.  The  quality  is  said 
to  be  very  good.  Alum  is  used  in  making  paper, 
as  a  mordant  in  dyeing,  in  tanning  and  in  cement 
for  masonry.  The  demand  increased  very  much  in 
1916,  owing  to  shortage  of  dye-stuffs. 

Export  abroad,  1914,  29,970  piculs,  value 
Tls.  60,762 ;  1915,  43,846  piculs,  value  Tls.  77,583. 

A  LU-T'E  NS'^^j  the  Empress  Chia  Shun||||j|, 
daughter  of  the  Manchu  Duke  Chong  Ch'i  ^  i^  CtV 
and  wife  of  the  Emperor  'I'ung  Chih.  She  was 
left  with  child  when  T'ung  Chih  died,  and  if  she 
had  borne  a  son  he  would  have  reigned.  But  this 
did  not  suit  the  Empress-dowager's  plans;  Kuang 
Hsii  became  Emperor  and  A-ll-te  eihter  committed 
suicide  as  a  protest  or  was  murdered.  See  Bland 
AND  Backhouse;  Annals  of  the  Court  of  Peking. 

AMAH,  from  Portuguese  ama;  the  word  used 
by  foreigners  in  China  for  the  Chinese  nurses  of 
their  children. 

AMARAL,  JOAO   MARIA   FERREIRA   DO, 

a  Governor  of  Macao.  In  1849,  finding  the  free 
port  of  Hongkong  was  spoiling  the  business  of 
Macao,  he  issued  a  proclamation  on  March  5, 
ordering  that  no  duties  should  be  collected  in 
Macao  and  that  the  Hoppo's  office  should  be 
closed.  The  Chinese  naturally  regarded  this  as 
the  first  step  towards  asserting  complete  inde- 
pendence. Many  merchants,  with  their  families 
and  dependents,  left  Macao  with  the  Hoppo,  and 
the  streets  were  deserted.  Amaral  then  ordered 
that  if  more  Chinese  left  Macao  without  permission, 
their  property  should  be  confiscated. 

On  August  22,  as  he  was  riding  near  the 
Barrier,  eight  men  attacked  him ;  unarmed  and 
having  no  right  hand,  he  was  easily  overcome ; 
his  head  and  left  hand  were  cut  off  and  carried 
away.  The  Portuguese  soldiers  took  possession 
of  the  Barrier  (Porto  da  Cerco)  and  Chinese 
fort;  two  British  men-of-war  came  from  Hong- 
kong, and  the  American  and  French  officials  sent 
protests  to  the  Kuangtung  Viceroy.  The  Chinese 
were,  however,  so  obstructive  that  it  was  not  till 
January  16,  1850,  that  the  head  and  hand  were 
recovered  from  them  and  placed  in  Amaral's 
coffin. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  murder  was  that 
Portugal  paid  no  more  rent  for  Macao,  though 
the  indepondrnre  of  the  place  was  not  recognised 
by  China  till  1887. 

Morse  :  The  International  Relations  of  Iht 
Chinese  Empire;  Montalto  de  Jesus  :  Historic 
Macao. 

AM  BAN  If  )S  a  Manchu  word  meaning 
minister  of  state 'J;;  1?^.  Europeans  use  it  for  the 
political     representatives     of     China     in     Mongolia, 
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TurkuMtuii  and  Tilul.  An  ulUMnjit  hM  bttn  mado 
to  (onni'ct  it  willi  tlir  iimhmtuA  of  Citmhf^  (iullic 
War,   vi,   15. 

AMBASSADORS'    ROAD,    i   i  him    k»\«"    »'y 

trttVi'llt'lM      to     tlu'      IikkI      l»rtwrrii       1  '<Mi^  yudi      iiliil 

Tuli  fu  ;  it  in  ubuut  fourtcon  duya  journey. 

Atx'ording    to    Kkhaui)    a    ainiilur    name    wa« 
given   to  tho   road    from   Canton   tlirougli   the   Kan 
chiung    vulloy    in    Kiangni,    the    roud    truvcriicd    l>y 
Mac!\utnky,    Ammkust    and    other    ujnbaaMa<lorH    on 
tlu'ir  way  to  Poking. 

Ward  :  The  /.and  of  tht-  Hint  Pop^nj,  j).  11  ; 
UlCHARl)  :    (^unprr/itnsu't'    (!ri>tjriiphy,    p.    145, 

AMBER  /lu  i>'<)  9X  ^-  Karly  Chincac  writers 
deacriho  ;injl»i'r  us  ln'iii^'  tho  renin  of  the  pine  and 
fir,  which,  having  sunk  into  the  earth  is  in  procesn 
of  tinio  transfornu'd  into  a  hmlrous  sub.slanco  of 
a  bh)od  red  coh)ur,  anci  which  when  rubbed 
possesses  the  property  of  attracting  mustard  seedg. 

Tho  first  mention  of  amber  by  a  Chinese  writer 
is  by  Pan  Ku  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  who 
states  that  it  was  imj)orted  from  Kashmir.  An- 
other writer  of  the  same  period  refers  to  its  being 
obtained  from  the  country  of  the  Shans.  We  are 
told  that  in  the  same  century  the  amber  mines 
of  North  Burma  were  exploited  and  amber  sent 
thence  to  Yiirman.  Several  places  in  Yunnan  are 
said  by  Chinese  writers  to  have  produced  indigen- 
ous amber;  but  tho  so-called  Yunnan  amber  of 
the  present  day  comes  from  the  Burma  mines,  the 
centre  of  the  industry  being  Maingkhwan,  inhabit- 
ed by  Shans,  110  miles  from  Yung-ch'ang  fu. 

Amber  was  brought  from  Persia  in  or  before 
the  6th  century,  according  to  the  Wei  annals,  and 
in  the  10th  century  tribute  of  amber  was  sent  to 
China  from  Turf  an.  Amber,  presunmbly  from 
India,  is  much  used  in  Tibet,  and  is  thence  trans- 
ported to  Kansu.  In  the  17th  century  the  Dalai 
Lama  sent  some  as  tribute  to  the  Chinese  Emperor. 

As  regards  importations  of  European  amber 
into  China,  it  is  known  that  in  the  middle  ages 
Russian  amber  was  transported  via  Siberia  to 
Turkistan  and  thence  to  China.  The  Dutch  im- 
ported amber  into  Formosa  in  the  17th  century, 
and  the  Portuguese  carried  it  to  Macao  in  the  18th 
century,  though  it  is  not  certain  whether  this  was 
Europeaji  amber  or  from  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
The  reports  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs 
show  that  the  chief  sources  of  the  present  supply 
are  Prussia,  Japan  and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
The  amber  used  in  Korea  comes  exclusively  from 
Prussia. 

Chinese  imitations  of  amber  date  from  early 
times.  A  15th  century  account  describes  imitation 
amber  as  being  made  from  dyed  sheep's  horn. 
The  present  imitations  are  made  from  copal, 
shellac,  colophony  and  glass.     Amber-coloured  glass 


bottda  are  in«de  in  Poshftn  in  Hh*ntunK,  while  an 
iinitiition  anibor  !•  mud^  in  (^anton  frum  the  upper 
p.ii  t  of  the  beakii  of  cranee. 

.\  powd«r  mode  from  aml>cT  u  much  unod  in 
('hin«uto  mcdicinfte. 

Jet  is  referred  to  \>y  <  hiiirjM;  wriu-rn  aa  uiack 
amber.     Siw  Jrt, 

LAUrKK  :  Hislnnral  Jutting§  on  Amber  in  Asia; 
lliiiTii  and  llocKHiLL  :  Chau  Jukua. 

AMBOYNA,  a  port  in  the  M^^uccae  wh«re 
the  V/jLuX,  India  (  ompany  had  a  large  factory  for 
thu  trado  with  Japan.  In  1625  the  Dutch  maa- 
sacred  ten  or  twelve  Engliah  fact'.^ra  and  traders, 
on  tho  pretence  that  they  had  been  plotting  with 
Japanese  to  seize  the  Dutrh  fortress.  At  the 
time,  Hcjjiand  and  England  were  at  peace,  but 
the  EngliHh  government  was  too  weak  to  get 
reparation.  The  Company  therefore  abandoned 
tlie  Japan  trade  and  turned  with  more  energy  to 
opening  commercial  rclationfl  with  (Jhina. 

Cromwell,  in  1654,  got  £80,000  from  the 
Dutch  government  as  an  indemnity  for  the  mas- 
sacre. 

P^AMES  :   The.   Enrjlinh   in  China. 

AMERICAN  ADVENT  MISSION. 
Headipiurters  : — Boston,    Mass. 
Entered  China,  1897. 
Works  in  Anhui  and  Kiangsu. 
The  Society's  work  was  begun  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  H.  Malone,    who   settled    in    Nanking    in   1897, 
opening  a  school  in  a  Buddhist  temple,  and  holding 
services  there  for  two  and  a  half  years.     Work  wa« 
also  begun  near  Wuhu,  but  all  was  stopped  by  the 
Boxer  rising.     In  1901,   Nanking  was  re-occupied, 
and  W^uhu  and  Ch'ao  Hsien  ^  1^  (near  Wuhu)  were 
opened. 

Nanking   is   the  principal   station,   and   there  is 

a  strong  industrial  work  done  there  both  for  bc»y8 

and  girls,  who  are  taught  cabinet-making,  matt.'3ss- 

making,    weaving,    tailoring,    brass    work,    baking, 

.  etc..    In  1817  the  Mission  reported. 

Foreign   workers       16 

Chinese    assistants    38 

Communicants  580 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  FOREIGN  MISSION- 
ARY  SOCIETY. 

Headquarters  : — Boston,  MaiSs.  U.S.A. 

Entered  China,  1842. 

Works  in  Kuangtung,  Chekiang,  Kiangsu, 
Kiangsi  and  Ssuchiuin. 

South  China  Mission.  This  Society,  like  the 
L.M.S.  and  other  of  the  older-established  Missions, 
did  not  begin  its  work  for  the  Chinese  in  China 
Proper.  As  early  as  1853,  one  of  the  American 
I  Baptist  missionaries  went  from  Burmah  to  Siam, 
j  and  his  first  three  converts  were  Chinese  from 
Kuangtung  province.     The  first  church  formed  was 
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at  Macao  in  1837 ;  but  when  China  was  opened  in 
1842,  workers  were  sent  at  once  to  Hongkong.  One 
of  these,  the  Rev.  I.  J.  Robeuts,  settled  two  years 
later  in  Canton,  where  Hung,  afterwards  the 
leader  of  the  T'ai  P'ing  rebels  was  for  some  weeks 
under  his  instruction,  but  was  refused  baptism. 
When  Hung  was  at  Nanking  in  1853,  he  invited 
Mr.  KoBtiRTS  to  go  and  preach  the  gospel  there. 
Mr.  Roberts,  after  various  delays  did  so,  and 
remained  fifteen  months  with  the  rebels,  then  left 
them  in  disgust,  being  unable  to  influence  them  as 
he  wished. 

Swatow  became  a  treaty  port  in  1858,  and  in 
1860  the  work  from  Hongkong  was  moved  there, 
the  missionaries  being  familiar  with  the  Swatow 
diale-ct,  as  they  had  used  it  both  in  Siam  and 
Hongkong.  The  work  of  which  Swatow  is  the 
base  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  one 
where  the  Ch'ao-chou  ^  ^  (Swatow)  dialect  is 
used,  and  one  the  Hakka  department.  The  former 
was  all  worked  from  Swatow  till  1893,  when 
Ung-kung  ^  ^  was  opened ;  Ch'ao-chou  city 
itself  being  occupied  in  1894;  Kit-yang  }S  |^  in 
1896.  Ch'ao-yang  5||  H ,  in  1905,  and  Ho-po  fpj  ^ 
in  1907.  Swatow  is  by  far  the  strongest  centre, 
and  has  a  large  hospital,  and  strong  educational 
work,  including  the  Ashmore  Theological  Seminary. 
Medical  work  is  also  done  at  Ch'ao-yang  and 
Kit-yang.  The  Hakka  work  has  its  centre  at 
Ka-ying  JS  IS ,  opened  in  1890.  Here  there  are  a 
Boys'  Academy,  lower  Schools,  Girls'  and  Women's 
Schools.  Chang-ning  ^  ^  ,  in  Kuangsi,  opened  in 
1912,  is  an  extension  of  the  Hakka  work  northward. 
It  is  four  days'  journey  from  Ka-ying. 

Since  1913,  the  A.B.C.F.M.  has  maintained 
work  in  Canton  city  in  connection  with  the  China 
Baptist  Publication  Society. 

Eatt  China  Mis^io7i.  This  was  begun  at  Ning- 
p-)  in  1843  by  a  medical  missionary,  Dr.  D.  J. 
Macgowan,  who  was  the  first  to  succeed  in  establish- 
ing a  permanent  station  here,  owing  largely  to  his 
medical  skill  overcoming  native  prejudice.  The 
Rev.  E.  C.  Lord  arrived  in  1847,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  GoDDARD  was  transferred  from  Siam  in  1849,  his 
Bon  joining  in  1868;  in  addition  to  other  workers. 
The  work  progressed  slowly,  with  evangelistic, 
educational  and  medical  branches  all  represented, 
special  attention  being  given  to  the  training  of 
theological  students  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
H.  Jenkins  ;  this  branch  was  transferred  to  Shao- 
hing  in  1889,  and  finally  to  Shanghai  under  the 
Union  scheme  {v.  infra). 

The  second  station  occupied  was  Shaohing 
Q  §^.  After  the  usual  delays  and  disappointments 
land  was  bought  in  1869,  and  the  church  organized 
in  1870.  Kin  hwa  ^  ^  was  opened  in  1883.  As 
early  as  1867,  one  of  the  missionaries  was  invited 
to  this  city  by  some  natives  of  the  place  who  had 


become  Christians  at  Ningpo.  He  went,  rented  a 
house,  and  stayed  for  several  months,  but  was 
finally  driven  out,  and  no  other  foreigner  went  there 
till  1883,  though  work  had  been  kept  going  by  a 
Chinese  preacher.  Dr.  S.  P.  Barchet  (afterwards 
of  the  U.S.A.  Consular  Service)  opened  a  hospital 
here  in  1894. 

Huchow  129  ^"l,  60  miles  N.  of  Hangcow,  was 
opened  in  1888  after  repeated  failures  caused  by 
the  bitterly  anti-foreign  spirit  of  the  literati;  and 
for  some  time,  the  Missiorj  was  threatened  with 
riots.  The  medical  work  here  is  shared  with  the 
M.E.   (South)  M. 

Hangchow  was  not  permanently  occupied  by 
the  Society  until  1899,  though  as  early  as  1866  the 
Rev.  C.  T.  Kreyer  had  organized  a  church  there, 
composed  of  Christians  from  Ningpo;  but  he  left  the 
Mission  in  1870,  and  except  for  two  short  periods, 
the  work  was  in  charge  of  a  Chinese  preacher  in 
the  interim.  In  this  city,  in  addition  to  the  Way- 
land  Academy  for  Boys,  the  Mission  has  a  share 
in  the  Union  Girls'  High  School.  The  Boys'  and 
Girls'  schools  at  Kin-hwa,  Shaohing  and  Huchow 
are  of  lower  grade,  and  act  as  feeders  to  the 
Hangchow  High  Schools.  Ningpo,  from  its 
position,  has  its  own  schools  of  Academy  grade. 

The  Medical  work  is  done  at  Ningpo,  Shao- 
hing, Kin-hwa  and  Huchow,  where  there  are 
hospitals. 

The  Kiangsu  work  centres  in  Shanghai  and 
is  educational  and  administrative.  The  first  agents 
of  the  Mission  to  reside  permanently  in  Shanghai 
came  in  1907. 

In  addition  to  secretarial,  fiscal  and  administ- 
rative work  for  all  the  three  divisions  of  the 
A.B.F.M.S.  the  only  work  in  this  port  is  in 
connection  with  the  Union  College  and  Theological 
Seminary  which  was  opened  in  September,  1906, 
in  rented  quarters  (Dr.  R.  T.  Bryan,  President), 
and  was  removed  to  its  own  buildings  at  the  Point 
in  1907,  under  the  name  of  Yates  College,  the 
present  Head  being  the  Rev.  F.  J.  White,  D.D. 

West  China  Mission.  Work  was  begun  in 
1890,  by  the  Revs.  W.  M.  Upcraft  and  G.  Warner, 
at  Sui-fu  in  Ssuch'uan.  Large  reinforcements 
arrived  within  a  very  few  years,  and  a  hospital 
was  established,  and  a  Bible  Training  School  and 
dayschools  opened. 

Kia-ting  K  Jg  and  Ya-chou  Ift  ;Hi  were  occupied 
in  1894,  Ning-yuan  ^  gl  i"  19^5,  and  Ch'engtu  in 
1909.  The  points  selected,  with  the  exception  of 
Ning  yuan,  are  all  great  trade  centres,  Sui-fu 
being  the  terminus  of  the  great  trade  route  from 
Burma  through  Yiinnan  to  SsiJch'uan  ;  Kia-ting, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Min,  Ya  and  T'ung  rivers; 
Ya-chou,  on  the  great  road  from  Peking  to  Lhasa, 
and  the  centre  of  the  tea  trade  with  Tibet;  while 
Ch'engtu  is  the  capital  of  the  province.     Ning-yiian 
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if  12  (lays'  journuy  fruin  Yu  chou  over  high  moun- 
t.iin  puHsuH  III  tlu)  iiii(i»it  lit  tiin  liordrr  trilioM.  It 
wuM  (^-(.lupitul  ill  tliu  linpr  of  |)luiiliiif{  u  lino  of 
AliitioiiH  lo  link  11])  cvriittiully  with  tliti  iiiiNftion'M 
work  ill  liuniui,  hut  tlio  liitrnnivu  Toliry  (c  \ufra) 
hua  V(*t()('(l  thix. 

Ill  1U<J«5,  ami  ii^uiii  ultur  the  Boxer  yoar,  Mtroiif{ 
reinforceinunts  were  Mciit  from  tlitv  U.S.A.  ;  and  in 
1917,  thoru  wuru  40  nuHiiionurieit  of  thu  Society  in 
SsOch'uiiii. 

Tlio  MisHioii  liiiH  a  aliure  in  tlie  Went  China 
University  at  C'h'engtu  ('/.r.)  and  all  its  educational 
work  us  afiiliaU'd  to  thu  Wost  China  Kdiucational 
linion,  piobjihly  the  best  devclojx'd  Kcheme  in 
(Miina.  There  arc  in  addition  to  the  dayHchools, 
Senior  Primary  Boardinj^  Hchools  for  boys  and  girls 
at  each  central  station  and  Schools  of  Middle  grade 
at  Suifu. 

The  medical  work  centre*  round  Ya  chou  and 
Suifu  where  there  are  hospitals,  Ning-yiian, 
whore  a  hospital  is  already  planned,  and  the  Union 
Medical  School  at  Ch'engtu. 

Ceutrdl  iJhina  Mit^.^ion.  Until  1916,  the  Society 
had  a  fourth  sphere  of  work  known  by  this  name. 
Work  was  begun  in  Hanyang  in  1894,  by  Dr.  J,  S. 
Adams,  and  was  encouraging  and  successful.  In 
19il,  however,  the  Board  "adopted  what  is  known 
jis  the  "Intensive  Policy"  viz.,  concentration  on 
fewer  stations,  and  development  of  existing  work 
rather  than  opening  up  new  territory,  even  if 
already  assigned  to  it ;  and  as  the  Central  China 
work  was  less  developed  than  those  of  the  other 
three  divisions,  it  was  withdrawn.  Two  of  the 
centres  elected  to  join  with  the  W.M.M.S.  which 
was  in  the  district  :  the  rest  were  placed,  continuing 
as  Baptist  churches,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
L.M.S.,  and  retained  the  Church  building  and 
parsonage  at  Hanyang.  The  L.M.^  purchased  the 
remaining  property. 

WomeTi's  fVork.  The  first  single  lady  worker 
of  the  A.B.F.M.S.  was  Miss  Adele  M,  Fielde, 
who  arrive^  in  Swatow  in  1873,  after  some  years 
in  Siam.  Two  others  came  to  Ningpo  in  1878-9, 
and  now  in  all  three  divisions  there  are  a  consider- 
able number  of  ladies  sent  out  by  the  Women's 
Board  of  the  Society ;  in  whose  charge  is  most  of 
the  work  done  for  girls  and  women. 

Statistics  for  year  ending  December  31,  1915. 

Foreign  missionaries     143 

Chinese    staff 569 

Communicants        6,529 

AMERICAN   BIBLE  SOCIETY,  THE. 

Headquarters  : — New  York. 

As  early  as  1832,  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Bridgman  of 
the  A.B.C.F.M,  (the  first  American  Missionary  to 
China),  appealed  to  the  American  Bible  Society 
for  "means  to  prepare  and  circulate  the  Christian 
Scriptures" ;    and    in    response    the    Society    made 


iU    fint   appropriation    for   that    purpose   in   1853, 

th<iUgli  tho  work  of  di»tnbution  wa«  done  by 
riuniioiiaritMi  without  any  cxpctiM')  Uj  th«  hnx  lely 
fur  53  yeara,  th«  fund*  beiiiK  m*^  for  traruiliiiiiig 
and  publiiiliin({. 

The  iiiiii)(;MA.s  and  (.'uLMCUTitoN  vvrnioii  of  the 
iiiblu  (See  l)rlr<jttlr§'  Vtffion)  waa  published  by 
the  ftkx,*ioty  in  1862,  and  m  share  waa  born«  in  the 
production  of  I>r.  (Juudaud'h  ICoviaed  New  Tenia 
niuiit,  (1853)  and  one  in  Southern  Mandarin  (1864) 
iiiud«;  by  M»ii*iii;UMT  and  »Stiio.sa';ii. 

In  .1866,  the  plan  of  iclhng  the  Scriptures  at 
a  rw^minal  price  wom  subMti tutted  fcrr  tlie  f<.mrier 
policy  of  indi«criminatc  free  distribution,  and 
native   colporteurs   were   first  employed. 

An  Agent  for  China  and  Japan  was  appointed 
in  1875  in  the  person  of  tho  Itev,  L.  H.  Gulick, 
D.D.  who  greatly  extended  the  use  of  native 
colporteurs  and  also  employr-d  foreigners  in  that 
capacity. 

In  1890,  Dr.  Gulick  retired,  and  was  followed 
by  Dr.  L.  N.  Wiikeleh,  on  whose  death  in  1895, 
the  present  Agent,  Dr.  John  K.  Hykes  took  his 
place. 

In  the  period  1833 — 1915,  the  Society  published 
independently  207  versions  of  Scripture  (chiefly 
portions),  and  37  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
Bible  Societies. 

During  1916  nine  foreign  superintendents  in 
nine  centres,  directed  the  effort*  on  the  field  of  334 
workers  nearly  all  of  whom  were  Chinese. 

The  number  of  sales  during  the  year  was. 

Bibles        12,982 

Testaments       62,951 

Portions  ...  ...     2,198,777 

Total  direct  issues  from 

ihe   China   Agency    ...  24,374,562 

AMERICAN  BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS 
FOR   FOREIGN  MISSIONS,  THE. 

Headquarter !i  : — Boston,  Mass. 

Entered  China,  1830. 

Works  in  Chihli,  Shantung  and  ShanfA  (North 
China  Mission) ;  in  Fukien  (Foochow  Mission) ;  and 
in  Kuaiigtung   (South   China  Mission). 

South  China  Mission.  The  work  of  the  Society 
began  in  1830,  by  the  arrival  in  Canton  of  the 
Rev.  E.  C.  Bridgman  [q.v.)  the  first  American 
missionary  to  China.  He  was  accompanied  by  the 
Rev.D.AsEEL  [q.i'.)  of  the  American  Seaman's  Friend 
Society,  and  they  found  Morrison  of  the  L.M.S. 
alone.  In  1833,  came  Rev.  S.  Wells  Williams 
[q.v.],  and  in  1834,  Rev.  Dr.  Peter  Parker  {q.v.) 
the  first  medical  missionary  to  China. 

The  first  War  (1840)  suspended  the  work  for 
five  years  ;  and  in  1854,  war  again  interrupted  it, 
the  missionaries  being  driven  out,  and  all  their 
property  burned.  Work  was  begun  again  in  1858, 
but   was    discontinued   in    1866,    when   lack   of    re- 
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inforcements,    and    the    arrival    of    other    Societies, 
led  to  the  work  being  handed  over  to  them. 

In  1883,  the  A.B.C.F.M.  re-opened  their  South 
Cbina  mission  at  the  earnest  request  of  Cantonese 
Christians  in  Caiifornia.  It  was  at  first  called 
the  "Hongkong  Mission"  and  was  begun  by  Rev. 
C.  R.  Hager  in  1883,  who  worked  alone  for  eight 
years.  In  1893,  the  name  was  changed  to  "South 
China  Mission."  A  church  was  organized  in  Hong- 
kong in  1897,  which  has  always  been  entirely  self- 
supporting.  Work  was  gradually  extended  to  ten 
districts'  on  the  mainland,  Canton  city  itself  being 
re-occupied  in  1890.  The  "Chinese  California 
Missionary  Society"  has  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  the  work,  which  is  very  prosperous. 

In  1847,  Mr.  Beidgman  removed  to  Shanghai 
but  the  base  of  operations  was  removed  to  Tientsin 
in  1860.  and  the  work  in  Shanghai  handed  over  to 
other  missions. 

In  1842,  Mr.  Abeel  (who,  though  a  minister  of 
the  (Dutch)  Reformed  Church  in  America  {q.v.)  was 
now  working  in  connection  with  the  A.B.C.F.M.) 
began  work  in  Amoy  ;  but  on  the  Reformed  Church 
developing  a  mission  of  its  own  in  China,  (1857), 
the  A.B.(>.F.M.  handed  over  its  share  of  this  work 
to  the  new  Mission. 

FoocHOW  Mission.  The  work  here  was  begun 
in  1847,  on  the  island  of  Tong-chou  tp  >}\] ,  in  the 
river  Min,  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  Johnson,  and  the 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Peet,  who  had  all  laboured 
among  the  Chinese  in  Siam  ;  and  within  the  next 
six  years,  ten  other  workers  arrived,  including  the 
Rev.  Justus  Doolittle,  author  of  "The  Social 
Life  of  the  Chinese,"  and  of  a  Vocabulary  and 
Handbook. 

In  1849,  premises  were  secured  on  the  present 
foreign  community  side ;  but  the  mission  centre 
was  afterwards  removed  to  Ponasang,  (j^  ||i  llf .  At 
the  close  of  the  first  decade,  ill-health  and  death 
hjwi  reduced  the  thirteen  workers  to  five,  and  only 
one  convert  had  joined  them,  the  teacher  of  the 
boys'  school,  baptized  in  1856.  At  the  close  of  the 
aecond  decade  (1867)  the  whole  Mission  staff  was 
only  eight,  while  the  converts  numbered  sixty-four  j 
and  during  this  period  the  first  uniform  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Foochow  colloquial  was 
published,  two  members  of  the  A.B.C.F.M.  co- 
operating with  two  members  of  the  M.E.M.  in  this 
work.  The.«»e  two  Societie.s  and  the  C.M.S.  divided 
the  Foochow  field  between  them  at  this  time. 

In  1874,  the  prefectural  city  of  Shao  Wu  gRji^, 
250  miles  from  Foochow,  was  opened.  In  1891, 
Pagoda  Anchorage  was  occupied  in  order  to  reach 
more  easily  the  Lower  Min  and  Diong  lo  A  *(8 
fields  which  had  been  worked  sinr«  1863  from 
Foochow.  In  like  manner  Ing-hok  /^  )Pfi.  ^0  miles 
S.W.  of  Foochow  was  occupied  as  a  resident  station 
in  1898,  the  district  having  been  worked  from  1865. 


Educational  work  was  begun  in  1849,  when  a 
day  school  was  started.  The  opening  of  the  first 
boys'  boarding-school  (afterwards  developed  into 
Foochow  College)  took  place  in  1853 ;  and  in  1854, 
the  girls'  boarding-school  was  opened,  now  the 
Girls'  College. 

In  October,  1916,  the  Foochow  Mission  had  a 
staff  of  222  teachers,  teaching  in  schools  of  all 
grades,  5,636  pupils ;  and  was  a  partner  in  the 
Foochow  Union  Medical,  Normal,  Language,  and 
Theological  Schools,  and  in  the  Fukien  Union 
College,  now  the  Arts  Department  of  Fukien 
University  {q.v.). 

Union  is  also  prominent  in  evangelistic  work, 
and  there  are  over  seventy  organized  churches. 

McdicMl  work  is  carried  on  at  all  four  centres. 
In  addition  to  other  activities,  the  Foochow  Mission 
throughout  its  history  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
important  literary  work  in  the  Foochow  dialect, 
the  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
into  the  same  in  collaboration  with  other  missions, 
text-books,  etc.,  etc. 

North  China  Mission. — Chihli  District.  This 
work  was  begun  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Blodget  in 
1860.  Mr.  Blodget  had  arrived  in  Shanghai  in 
1854,  but  his  health  gave  way,  and,  hoping  to 
regain  his  strength  in  the  north,  he  followed  the 
forces  of  the  Allies  to  Tientsin,  and  for  a  time 
lived  in  the  barracks  with  the  English  soldiers, 
though  his  first  residence  was  the  temple  of  the 
Goddess  of  Mercy.  This  temple  was  afterwadrs 
rented  for  a  place  of  worship,  and  services  were 
held  there  until  1864.  In  this  year  Dr.  Blodget 
removed  to  Peking,  leaving  the  work  at  Tientsin 
to  two  of  his  colleagues. 

Peking  was  opened  in  1864  by  Dr.  Blodget,  and 
in  the  same  year  Mrs.  Bridgman,'  widow  of  the 
pioneer  missionary  of  the  American  Board,  took 
up  her  residence  in  the  Tartar  city,  buying  with 
her  private  resources  a  very  fine  property  not  far 
from  the  East  Gate  of  the  Imperial  city.  This  she 
afterwards  gave  to  the  Mission,  together  with  a-n 
adjacent  piece  of  ground,  and  the  buildings  thereon, 
which  were  the  homes  of  the  mi.«;sionaries  until 
destroyed  by  the  Boxers  in  1900.  Mrs.  Bridgman 
had  charge  of  the  girls'  school  till  her  retirement 
in  1868.  Another  munificent  donor  to  the  Peking 
Mission  was  a  Mrs.  Tank  of  Wisconsin,  who  built 
the  first  Protestant  church  in  the  city  ;  afterwards 
this  was  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  from  her  estate, 
and  still  lator,  the  Woman's  Union  College  also. 

A  number  of  workers  arrived  in  Peking 
between  1864  and  1880,  and  were  there  for  short 
periods,  and  a  printing-press  was  established  in 
1869,  at  which  the  Peking  Committee  version  of 
the  Mandarin  New  Testament  was  printed  and 
published.      From    the    year    1880    onwards,    when 
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llev.  and  Mrn.  W.  8.  AmRNT  arrived,  tho  lUff 
pltu'od  on  A  [)orn)aiUMit  haniit. 

If)  llKH),  tijo  PrtiMM,  th»  clmrrh,  aiui  tlm  wh(»l« 
plntit  of  tho  MiHHion  bolh  in  I'rkiii^  and  oul  nlatioiii 
w«Tti  doHtroyod  l>y  tlu^  Hoxcru,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  convurts  woro  niAMKaorcd.  Thr 
whole  compound  wam  rchuilt  in  foreign  ntylo  after 
tho  rohrllion  was  put  down. 

Tunmhow,  15  niih^B  wont  of  Poking,  won 
opened  as  a  station  in  1H67,  Ituv.  and  Mm.  L.  I). 
CiuriN  being  transferred  from  TientHin  for  thi« 
j)urp()8e.  Tho  first  converts  woro  baptized  in  1868, 
and  a  small  boys'  boarding  school  opened,  the 
nucleus  of  Tungchow  College. 

In  1069,  Ilov.  and  Mrs.  D.  Z.  Sheffikld  joined 
the  staff,  and  in  1873  a  Theological  Seminary  wa»i 
btartt'd  under  tho  Ilov.  C.  Gooduich.  In  1900, 
every  building  belonging  to  tho  Tungchow  Mission 
was  destroyed.  Ono  liundred  and  forty  of  the 
native  Christian  community  sufTcrcd  martyrdom, 
while  tho  city  itself  was  nearly  ruined  with  the 
coming. of  the  Allied  troops.  Two  years  afterwards, 
the  station  was  re-occupied,  and  in  1903  all  the 
buildings  were  completed.  The  College  was  rebuilt 
as  the  North  C'hina  Union  College,  by  union  with 
the  A. P.M.  and  L.M.S.  and  under  the  same  scheme 
the  Theological  Seminary  was  removed  to  Peking, 
where  there  had  also  been  established  a  Woman's 
Union  College. 

In  Pao  ting  fu  f^^ff^,  work  was  begun  as 
early  as  1873,  but  land  was  not  purchased  till  1884. 

In  1900,  forty  of  the  Christian  community 
suffered  death  through  the  Boxer  movement,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  the  three  missionaries 
who  had  remained  on  the  station  were  killed. 

When  the  work  was  reconstructed  after  the 
rebellion,  closer  union  with  the  American  Presby- 
terians was  effected  by  a  redivision  of  the  field, 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Union  School  for  girls, 
and  the  leaving  of  medical  work  in  the  hands  of 
the  Presbyterians. 

Kalgan^^P  ,  was  opened  in  1865  by  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  John  T.  G click,  reinforced  in  the  next  three 
years  by  four  other  workers.  In  1882,  land  was 
bought,  and  a  church,  a  hospital,  boys'  and  girls' 
schools,  with  dwelling-houses,  were  gradually  built 
by  1893.  A  promising  work  was  begun  among  the 
Mongols,  but  through  the  growing  claims  of  the 
Chinese  work  it  had  to  be  given  up. 

In  1900  more  than  thirty  Kalgan  Christians 
suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Boxers.  In  1909 
the  station  was  handed  over  to  the  Methodist 
Protesta,nt  Mission    {q.v.). 

Shantung  District.  After  itinerating  work  had 
been  going  on  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years  in 
Western  Shantung  from  Tientsin,  the  village  of 
P'ang-chuang,  6  miles  from  the  Grand  Canal,  and 
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nnar  tho  N.W.  angU  of  the  province,  wu  opened 
at  a  ilAtion  in  1880.  A  hospital  woe  built  in  1883, 
•nd    boyn'    and    girU'    hl]^^^f)h    *"  ■  d.     Although 

situated  in  a  vury  cxponcd  j.  ....,.,  the  station 
eNcnpod  quite  uninjured  in  19UJ,  and  only  two  of 
the  converts  were  killod,  though  many  were  robbed. 

In  1015  16  the  iitation  was  removed  to  T^  choti 
tt  ^>  ^>^h  its  two  hr^pitals  and  the  boys'  and 
gills'   schools. 

Lin-ch'ing  chou,  forty-five  miles  S.W.  of  P'ang 
chuang,  wan  opened  in  1886.  In  the  upheaval  of 
1900,  w^mo  of  the  converts  were  killed,  and  manjr 
pillaged,  and  the  MiKnion  propc5rty  much  damaged. 
For  ftorno  years  after  this  the  work  was  carried  on 
from  P'ang  chuang,  but  was  re -organ  i/.ed,  and  the 
city  re  occupied,  aft<'r  nearly  ten  years'  abucnce,  and 
schools  and  medical  work  re  oHtabliKhcd,  a  fine  new 
hospital   being  completed    in    1915. 

Shansi  dintrirt.  This  work  originated  \Tk  Um 
Theological  Seminary  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  in  1881, 
when  some  of  the  students  decided  to  form  an 
•'Oberlin  Band"  for  fortign  missionary  work.  The 
field  chosen  was  Shansi,  and  in  1883  six  workers 
arrived  at  T'ai  ku  j^  ^}  on  the  T'ai-yuan  fu  plain  ; 
and  Fen-chou  fu  fj[^;fj^;^  was  opened  in  1387.  In 
the  Boxer  uprising  of  1900,  six  members  of  the 
T'ai-ku  station,  seven  of  those  at  Fen-chou  fu,  and 
more  than  eighty  Chinese  Christians  suffered 
martyrdom,  and  the  Mission  property  was  greatly 
injured ;  but  when  the  rebellion  was  over,  the 
stations  were  re-occupied  and  the  work  continued. 

The     literary     out-put    of     the     North     China 

Mission   has  been   very  great,  including  the  works 

(in  English)  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Smith,  and  (in  Chinese) 

those  of  Drs.  Blodget,  Goodrich,  Sheffield,  etc. 

Statistics  for  the  whole  Mission,  January  1,  1916. 

Foreign   missionaries     155 

Employed   Chine.se   Staff     ...       450 
Communicants  (Jan.  1915)  ...11,187 

AMERICAN  FREE  METHODIST  MISSION. 
Headquarters  : — Chicago,  111. 
Works  in  Hunan  Province. 

The  work  of  this  mission  in  China  was  begun 
in  1904,  when  the  Pevs.  C.  F.  AprLETON  and  G.  H. 
ScoFiELD  were  sent  out,  and  went  in  the  first  place 
to  Ssuch'uan  where  they  studied  the  language. 
In  1906,  Miss  Clar.\  Leffingwell  with  two  other 
single  ladies  went  to  Cheng-chou  in  Honan,  but 
died  there  in  the  same  year.  Mr.  Ai*pleton  was 
then  appointed  superintendent  and  went  to  Honan. 
Jung-tse  ^  \^  was  opened  in  1906,  Kai-fwig  fu  in 
1907.  and  Ch'i  hsien  tS  1^  in  1909.  Cheng-chou  was 
relinquished  in  1917.    In  1917  the  Mission  reported  : 

Foreign   missionaries      17 

Chinese  staff     14 

Communicants  135 
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AMERICAN  GOSPEL 


ENCYCLOPAilDiA   SlNICA 


AMERICAN  GOSPEL  BAPTIST  MISSION. 

This  mission  was  formed  in  1893  by  a  number 
of  missionaries  working  in  Shantung  under  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  of  U.S.A.,  who 
separated  from  that  Society  for  two  reasons ;  first, 
to  confine  themseUes  to  evangelistic  work,  so  as  to 
raise  up  a  church  not  relying  on  foreign  money ; 
second,  to  avoid  being  governed  by  a  Board,  as 
each  missionary  wished  to  be  supported  directly 
by  some  home  church,  which  was  thought  "  more 
scriptural."  Seven  workers  seceded  on  these 
grounds  and  were  shortly  after  joined  by  recruits 
from  America. 

In  1894,  T'ai-an  ^  ^  and  Tsi-ning  Chou, 
W$5W»  were  chosen  as  spheres  of  work;  and 
afterwards  stations  were  opened  in  North  Honan 
and  North  Anhui. 

The  chief  promoter  of  this  movement  died  in 
1902;  and  by  the  death  of  some,  and  the  return 
of  others  to  the  Board,  the  ranks  were  considerably 
reduced. 

In  1916.  one  station  namely  T'ai  An,  was 
reported,  with  ten  foreign  workers ;  but  in  1917 
there  only  remained  two. 

AMERICAN       LUTHERAN       BRETHREN 

MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Minneapolis,  Minn,  U.S.A. 

Entered  China,  1902. 

Works  in  Honan  and  Hupei. 

This  mission  has  three  stations,  one  in  Hupei, 
Tsao-yang^fg,  (1902)  and  two  in  Honan,  T'ung- 
pei  ;|gt^(1910)  and  P'ing-shih  chen  Jpil^Si ,  (1911), 
and  in  1916  reported  thirteen  foreign  workers. 

AMERICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
MISSIONS.  See  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  and 
Methodist   Episcopal   {South)  Mission. 

AMERICAN    PRESBYTERIAN     MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — New  York. 

Entered  China,  1843. 

This,  the  largest  denominational  Society  in 
China,  ha.«»  seven  Missions,  working  in  the  provinces 
of  Kuanrjtung,  Kianqsu,  Chekiang,  Hunan,  Shan- 
tung, Anhui,  and  Chihli. 

South  China  Mission.  The  first  four  mission- 
aries, the  Revs.  J.  A.  Mitchell  and  R.  W.  Onii 
and  their  wives,  reached  Singapore  in  1838  and 
worked  among  the  Chinese  there.  When  the 
five  Treaty  ports  were  opened  in  1843,  it  was 
decided  to  enter  China,  but  this  was  found  im- 
possible for  several  years,  and  in  the  interim  the 
missionaries  resided  in  the  East  India  Company's 
premises  at  Macao,  where  a  boys'  school  was 
begun.  Revs.  A.  P.  Hapfer,  W.  Speer  and 
John  B.  French  settled  in  Canton  in  1847.  They 
opened  a  dispensary  and  a  girls'  school  in  1851, 
and  the  first  church  was  organized  in  1862  with 
13    members.      Among    early    recruits   were    John 


G.  Kerr,  M.D.  (died  1901),  and  Rev.  H.  Y.  Notes 
(died   1914). 

Bitter  opposition  to  the  foreigners  and  per- 
secution of  the  Christians  were  chronic  for  many 
yeoAs. 

In  1894,  an  epidemic  of  bubonic  plague  swept 
over  Canton,  irt  which  100,000  perished.  The 
populace  believed  this  outbreak  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  foreigners  and  a  riot  ensued  in  which  one 
of  the  chapels  was  burned  (for  the  third  time)  and 
a  Chinese  Christian  murdered. 

In  1900,  nearly  all  the  country  stations  were 
wrecked,  and  the  Christians  much  persecuted. 

An  extensive  propaganda  is  carried  on,  in 
which  emigration  to,  and  return  from,  the  U.S.A. 
has  played  a  great  part,  many  who  have  become 
Christians  in  the  States  returning  to  teach  their 
countrymen,  or  sending  large  sums  of  money  to 
support  evangelists   and  pastors. 

The  Canton  station  possesses  a  splendid  equip- 
ment, having,  in  addition  to  69  day-schools  a 
Boys'  College  and  Girls'  Seminary,  the  lineal  des- 
cendants of  the  two  early  ventures ;  a  Kindergarten 
Training  School,  a  School  for  Nurses  and  throe 
Schools  for  the  Blind.  The  mission  started  the 
Canton  Christian  College  {q.v.)  a»id  still  shares  in 
it  as  a  Union  institution,  and  also  in  the  Union 
Theological  College,  and  the  Hackett  Medical 
College  for  Women.  The  J.  G.  Kerr  refuge  for 
the  insane  is  well  known ;  it  had  500  inmates  in 
1916.  The  David  Gregg  Hospital  is  for  women 
and  children. 

Yeung-kong  ^^ ,  112  miles  S.W.  of  Canton 
was  occupied  in  1886.  It  has  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Boarding  Schools,  and  22  day-schools,  a  Hospital, 
and  26  places  for  worship. 

Lien-chou  j^  j^ ,  125  miles  North-west  of 
Canton,  was  opened  in  1890,  but  suffered  much 
loss  in  1900,  while  in  1905  the  station,  including 
a  hospital,  was  wrecked,  and  the  missionaries  (five 
in  number)  killed  by  a  mob.  In  1917,  there  are 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Boarding  Schools ;  a  Bible 
Institute  for  Women ;  a  Theological  class  for 
preachers,  seven  day  schools,  and  Men's  and 
Women's  Hospitals.  The  country  '  church-work 
centres  round  11  out-stations. 

Ko-chou  ^  j^  station  dates  from  1912,  though 
worked  as  an  out-station  for  20  yeaps ;  it  has  12 
day-schools  and  22  out-stations. 

Shek-lung:^!!  for  many  years  a  sub-station  of 
Canton,  was  opened  as  full  station  in  1915;  it 
has  17  out  stations,  and  10  day  schools  with 
341  pupils. 

Hainan  was  originally  worked  from  Canton,  but 
was  made  a  separate  mission  in  1893.  An  in- 
dependent missionary,  Mr.  C.  C.  Jeremiassen, 
began  work  in  the  island  in  1881,  at  the  port  of 
Hoihow,    3    miles    from    Kiung-chou,   the    capital. 
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Ha  becAine  a  iiimnlitir  of  tho  A. P.M.  in  1085,  wlim 
Kiiifig  oliou  wiiH  oc(Hi{)i(id.  Work  had  bfcii  hr^un 
in  NodoH  tlio  yoar  hrforo,  aiul  Kii  dirk  ^  ff§i  ,  thn 
iriijaiiiiii,^  <onlrc,  vvuh  <tj)«>iird  iii  1*.KXJ. 

Tho  KiuiiKchou  Iloihow  Btation  haii  itoys'  and 
Gii'U'  nt)Hrdiii{(  hcIiooIm  uiid  Hil)lo  Woiiiun'ii  Hchool, 
in  addition  to  day  m(-)i(K)1m.  Tho  hospital  in  at 
lloihow,  litid  udjoiiiH  tho  .Ikkkmiahmkn  Mrniorial 
Church,  tho  two  boing  worked  in  close  connection. 

At  Nodoa,  tho  churcli  ia  Bolf  supporting. 
Thoro  are  6  hcIiooI.s  of  all  j^rades,  includinj^  a  I^)y8' 
High  School,  whorr  tho  pujiils  npoak  5  different 
diulectfl,  uiid  a  Girls'  Middle  School.  Ka-chok 
has  2  Hoarding  and  6  diw  hcIiooIm  and  a  HoMpital. 

Tho  evangelistic  and  church  work  in  Hainan 
centaoa  round  those  3  places  and  24  out  stations ; 
and  a  footing  has  been  obtained  in  the  Lui  chou 
peninsula  on  tho  mamiand. 

The  Central  C/iiiid  Mis.iion  is  the  oldest  field 
of  the  Mission  in  China,  Ningpo  having  been 
occupied  in  1844  by  I).  B.  McCartee,  M.D.  and 
Rev.  W.   M.  LowRiE,   {qv.). 

In  tho  next  year,  a  printing  press,  which  had 
been  prepared  years  befcne  China  was  opened,  was 
removed  to  Ningpo  from  Macao.  It  was  trans- 
ferred to  Shanghai  in  1860  (See  Mi.'^sion  Presses). 
A  ]>oys'  Boarding  School  was  begun  in  1845,  but 
was  removed  to  Hang-chou  in  1867;  a  girl's  school 
was  opened  in  1846.  The  first  church  was  organiz- 
ed  in   1845. 

The  Ningpo  station  now  nas  in  addition  to  18 
day-schools,  a  Boys'  Academy  with  a  Chinese 
principal  and  two  Boarding  Schools  for  Girls. 
The  McCartee  Hospital  is  in  the  charge  of  a 
Chinese  physician.  A  specialty  is  made  of  tract 
distribution   in  evangelistic  work.  ' 

Shanghai  was  occupied  in  1850,'  instead  of 
Amoy,  which  had  been  entered  in  1844,  but  the 
work  was  much  hindered  by  the  T'ai  P'ing  re- 
bellion for  some  years.  The  Revs.  J.  K.  Wight  and 
M.  S.  CuLBERTSON  were  the  pioneers,  and  the  first 
church  was  organized  in  1860.  The  work  here  is 
largely  administrative,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
staff  is  employed  in  the  Shanghai  -  Mission  Press, 
the  largest  Mission  Press  in  the  world.  One  mem- 
ber is  Chairman  of  the  Presbyterian  China  Conncil, 
formed  in  1910  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the 
seven  missions,  and  meeting  annually ;  while 
another  is  Chairman  of  the  China  Continuation 
Committee  {q.v.).  The  station  has  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Boarding  Schools,  eleven  primary  schools,  a 
Nevius  Memorial  Institute  and  a  Bible  School  for 
Women.  There  are  four  churches ;  the  one  in  Hong- 
•kew  built  itself  a  new  place  of  worship  and  a 
manse  in  1915,    at    the    cost   of   $5000. 

Hang-chou  though  often  visited,  was  not  open- 
ed as  a  station  till  1859,  when  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
^EVius  and  his  wife  arrived,  but  were  soon  com- 


pt^llod    to    retire,    t)iroui{h   tho  T'«i  P'ing   diHurb 
anr«i.     Tho  aUition    WM    r«'Op«ned   in    1864,   and 
th«  finit   imtivn  clni    '  '  tuted   in  1866.     Tho 

preitrrit  HariK  <  hou  <  oll«g«  and  th«  Girl'i 

i5uardinK  Bchrjol  are  both  Union  Iniiitutiuns ;  and 
the  A. P.M.  Hm  nine  day  schrKjU  with  over  300 
pupllii.  Thtrr(<  are  two  country  fielda  with  24  out- 
itatioiia  in  udditK^n  to  thn  <  ity  work. 

Soochow  waa  ofxined  in  1871  by  the  lieva.  0.  F. 
FrrcH  and  M.  C  Schmidt.  In  thia  rich  city  the 
beginningN  were  very  difricult  and  alow,  but  of 
late  years  tho  work  haa  mudn  great  progreaa,  and 
the  largo  city  church  ia  practically  aelf-aupp^irting. 
inhere  is  a  Hospital  for  Women,  an  Academy  for 
Boyn,  fight  elementary  nchoola,  and  nine  out- 
atations. 

7'he  North  China  Mission  haa  three  atationa 
occupied  by  foreign  niisaionariea,  namely  ;  Peking, 
(1863),  Pao  ting  fu  (1893).  and  Shun  te  fu  (1903). 

Peking  was  opened  V)y  the  Rev.  W.  A.  P. 
Martin  {q.v.),  who  in  1869  became  President  o£ 
the  T'ung  Wen  Goven.ment  College.  The  Miaaion 
early  established  Boys'  and  Girls'  Boarding  Schoola, 
and  medical  work  began  in  1880.  In  1900  all  the 
Presbyterian  missionaries  and  Christians  in  Peking 
went  into  the  British  Legation,  where  they  remain- 
ed during  the  siege  ;  but  nine-tenths  of  the  country 
Christians,  and  most  of  the  adherents,  were 
martyred.  An  indemnity  for  the  destroyed  property 
was  paid  on  the  restoration  of  order,  and  the 
ground  lost  was  speedily  more  than  recovered. 
The  equipment  now  comprises  shares  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary ;  the  North  China 
Union  College  (to  be  affiliated  with  Peking  Un- 
iversity), Union  Bible  School  for  Women,  Union 
Medical  College  for  Women,  and  a  Union  Girls' 
Boarding  school.  The  mission  itself  has  15  primary 
schools  and  three  boarding-schools.  There  are 
hospitals  for  Men  and  Women ;  nine  places  of 
worship,   and  seven  out-stations. 

Pao-ting  fu  i^'j^jH ,  was  a  prosperous  station 
when  the  Boxers  swept  down  on  it,  burning  the 
houses,  in  which  four  missionaries  and  three 
children  perished.  The  Chinese  Church  was  almost 
exterminated.  In  1901,  a  public  memorial  service 
was  held  for  the  martyrs,  and  a  better  site  being 
provided  for  the  mission,  it  rapidly  regained  its 
prosperity. 

The  station  has  Boys'  and  Girls'  Boarding 
Schools  (the  latter  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Board),  a  Bible  School  for  Women  and 
14  day-schools,  2  hospitals,  17  places,  pf  worship 
and  14  out-stations. 

Shun-te  fu)5|^;i(^,  has  a  men's  hospital. 
Girls'  and  Boys'  Boarding  Schools,  4  day-schools 
and  4  out-stations.  A  large  evangelistic  work  is 
done  both  in  the  city  and  country. 
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The  Sharnuwj  Mission,  said  to  be  "the  largest 
in  the  world,"  began  in  1861,  when  the  Revs. 
J  L.  Nevius,  Danfouth,  and  Gayley,  with  their 
wives,  occupied  Teng-chou,  under  very  difhcult 
conditions.  Cholara  and  brigandage  were  raging, 
tho  unrest  made  the  oDtaining  of  funds  very  diffi- 
cult, and  the  gentry  were  first  suspicious,  and,  when 
a   few    converts   had   been  made,    actively    hostile. 

The  first  church  was  organized  in  1862,  and 
two  years  later  the  i'ev.  C.  W.  Mateer  and  his 
wife  opened  a  school  vith  six  pupils.  This  gradu- 
ally developed  into  U  e  Shantung  College  (1881) 
and  in  1904,  was  moved  to  Weihsien  as  part  of 
the  Shantung  Protestant  University  (q-v.).  A  Boys* 
Boarding  and  High  Schoc  was  at  once  opened  in 
the  emptied  College  build inj^s,  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish began  in  1913)  and  in  1116  there  were  127  pupils. 
As  early  as  1862,  the  teaching  of  girls  was  begun  ; 
the  present  commodious  Girls'  School  was  opened 
in  1913.  There  are  38  school-  of  all  grades  in  the 
district.  Medical  work,  begun  in  1871,  is  carried 
on  in  a  fine  new  hospital  opened  in  1913. 

Evangelistic  work  made  veay  slow  progress 
for  many  years,  but  there  is  now  a  large  Christian 
community. 

Chefoo  was  opened  in  1862,  by  Dr.  D.  E. 
McCartee  and  wife,  the  Rev.  Huntep  Oorbett  and 
wife  following  soon  after.  The  Shant  ing  Presby 
tery  was  formed  in  1865,  and  the  long  itinerating 
tours  inland  begun,  for  which  Drs.  Nevius,  Corbett 
and  Mills  (of  Tengchow)  became  famous  A  great 
deal  of  famine  relief  work  was  done  in  i  "'S.  The 
country  work  is  now  divided  into  two  distri  'a, 
in  one  of  which  the  Korean  Church  maintains  thi  e 
missionaries. 

In  1898,  a  new  plant  was  obtained  at  Cheloo ; 
a  museum  and  industrial  work  were  started,  and 
there  are  also  many  institutional  activities,  cluster- 
ing round  the  new  church  opened  in  1914, 

Educational  work  is  carried  on  at  the  Engiis 
School  for   Boys;  Girls'  and   Boys'    High  Schools; 
Mens'   and  Womens'   Bible   Training   Schools,   and 
eight  primary  schools. 

Medical  work  is  done  by  2  ph^icians,  the 
present  hospital  and  dispensary  having  been  com- 
pleted   in  1913. 

Tsi-nAn  f'l^jfi;^,  was  occupied  by  the  Rev. 
jASf'ER  McIlvaine  in  1872,  but  work  was  not  re- 
gularly e.««tablished  till  1874  5.  Mr.  McIlvaine 
died  in  1881,  and  in  the  .same  year,  a  riot  compelled 
all  the  workers  to  retire. 

Di.spcnsary  work  wa.s  begun  in  1880,  by  Dr. 
Stephen  A.  Hunter,  an(J  a  hospital  opened  in  1893. 
Another  for  women  followed  in  1898,  vacant  land 
in  the  East  Suburb  having, been  at  last  secured,  to 
which  most  of  the  work  of  the  Mission  has  gradual- 
ly been  transplanted. 


In  addition  to  all  the  activities  of  the  Shan- 
tung Protestant  University  in  this  city  the  A. P.M. 
itself  has  a  Boys'  Academy,  erected  in  memory  of 
Dr.  W.  B.  Hamilton,  and  a  Girls'  High  School 
besides  40  primary  schools  in  the  city  and  district. 
The  City  Church  is  a  union  of  the  A.  P.M. 
and   English  Baptist  Mission  Christians. 

Weihsien  was  opened  in  1883.  The  city  was 
intensely  hostile  to  all  foreigners.  The  station 
was  built,  a  mile  outside  the  gates,  in  spite  of 
the  violent  placards  put  up  by  the  gentry  inciting 
t,he  people  to  murder  the  new-comers  on  a  certain 
date. 

In  1900  the  whole  compound,  containing  a 
church,  two  hospitals,  three  boarding-schools,  and 
a  number  of  residences,  was  totally  destroyed  by 
the  fires  of  the  Boxers ;  but  all  was  rebuilt  on  a 
much  larger  scale  after  order  was  restored. 

The  Arts  College  of  the  Shantung  Protestant 
University  was  opened  here  in  1904,  but  will  pro- 
bably be  ready  to  remove  to  the  provincial  capital 
by  the  fall  of  1917,  when  the  buildings  will  be 
utilized   for  district   work. 

The  Educational  work  in  Weihsien  and  district, 
apart  from  the  University,  is  very  large,  includ- 
ing a  Boys'  Academy,  a  Girls'  Pligh  School,  6 
Higher  Grade  Schools  in  the  country,  and  57 
primary  schools,  17  being  self  supporting.  There 
is  also  a   Bible  Women's   Institute. 

The  country  evangelistic  work  *is  carried  on 
from  176  out  stations ;  the  Chinese  Christians  are 
very  activv.  in  tl.e  pro^jaganda,  and  of  recent  years 
have  erectedi  for  themselves  a  large  number  cf 
church  buildings. 

In  1904,  under  the  University  Scheme,  two 
members  of  the  A. P.M.  went  to  Ts'ing-chou  fu 
to  co-operate  in  the  Theological  College.  With 
the  removal  of  the  College  to  Tsi-nan  fu  in  1917, 
this  arrangement  will  cease. 

Tsi-ning  chou  district  had  been  itinerated  for 
many  years,  when  in  1890  an  attempt  was  made 
to  settle  in  the  city.  The  missionaries  were  at 
or.  "i  driven  out,  but  returned  in  1892.  The  people 
soon  became  so  friendly  that  in  1900,  when  all 
the  foreigners  had  to  leave,  their  premises  and 
belongings  were  not  touched.  There  are  now  two 
good  hospitals  and  a  dispensary  :  the  Laughlin 
Academy  for  oys  :  the  Kenarden  School  for  Girls; 
a  numbfr  of  day  schools  and  a  Women's  Bible 
Institute.  Evangelistic  work  is  carried  on  in  a 
field  estimated  to  co.  tain  5.000,000-  souls ;  and  there 
are  60  onurches  and  chapels. 

Tsing-tao  was  opened  in  1898  after  the  Gorman 
occupation,  and  the  German  Governor,  Admiral 
Osf'AR  VON  Trupprl,  gavc  the  mission  its  compound 
in   a   beautiful   situation. 

In  1914,  owing  to  the  siege  by  the  Japanese,  the 
work   was    stopped,    an  '   the    missionaries  had    to 
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leftvo.  During  tluMi*  iib«rnfo  tlirir  |»rrmirirM  wrrr 
ofcupitMi,  (ii'ht  by  (Jmiimii,  and  IIhmi  by  .Iftf)fiii»'«o 
troop.s,  uiiil  w«uo  partially  damaK^'il  and  lr>oted. 
WdiIc  wa.H  bi'Kuii  af^uii»  a«  noon  an  tbc  Japanoio 
poiiMitUMi   tbo  wuikcru  to   rrturn. 

'IMio  udiicaiional  work  is  doito  in  Hoyh'  and 
OiiiB'  lligli  ScIiooIh,  a  Wonion'i  Uiblo  School,  and 
56   Priiniiry  ycboolM. 

'The  ChriHtian  coinniunity  of  tiiin  field  in  jtrofid 
e<l  ovor  by  5  ChinoHo  and  2  Anu^rican  pantorH. 
Several  cluircljes  have  always  been  nolfnupporting, 
notably  tiiat  of  Tsingtao  city,  which  ba.s  built  its 
own  cliunh  and  njanso,  8<'hool,  and  Y.M.C.A. 
building;  also  chapols  in  tho  East  and  West 
suburbs.  There  are  175  out  stations  worked  from 
Tsingtao. 

I  chou  fuJJrWff.  ^^0  "^'^^'^  ^•^^'-  o^  du'foo, 
was  ■opened  as  a  station  in  10^0,  though  a  largo 
work  had  been  going  on  for  many  years  in  tho 
district,  and  there  were  a  considerable  number 
of  country  C/hristians.  Educational  work  began  in 
1894  in  2  primary  schools  in  the  city.  There  are 
now  an  Academy  for  Boys;  a  High  School  for 
Girls ;  a  Bible  Institute  for  Women,  and  day- 
schools.  There  are  two  good  Hospitals ;  a  large 
itin-erating  work  is  done,  and  there  are  7  out- 
stations. 

Yi-hsienj^  )|^  (1905)  is  in  a  region  where  very 
little  preparatory  work  had  been  done.  It  now  has 
a  flourishing  Industrial  School,  and  a  Girls'  Board- 
ing School,  besides  ten  day  schools.  The  medical 
work  done  in  hospital  and  dispensary  is  subscribed 
to  regularly  by  the  mine  and  railroad  officials  near, 
for  the  benefit  of  their  employes.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  evangelistic  work  done  in  the  district. 

T'eng  hsien  ^  ^,  was  opened  in  1910.  The 
South  Shantung  Bible  and  Normal  School  here 
with  180  students,  is  under  the  principalship  of 
a  Chinese,  the  Rev,  Liu  Sze-i.  There  are  also  a 
Girls'  Boarding  School  and  ten  day  schools  :  a  dis- 
pensary under  a  Chinese  physician  :  and  eleven 
churches  and  chapels. 

The  KiaiKj-An  Mission  works,  as  its  name 
implies,  in  Kiangsu  and  Anhui.  There  afl-e  three 
stations,  Nanking,  Huai-yiian,  and  Nan  Hsii-chou. 

Nanking  v/as  opened  in  1875  by  the  Revs. 
Charles  Leaman  and  Albert  Whiting,  after  manv 
visits  and  much  opposition  from  the  authorities. 
Mr.  Whiting  died  three  years  later  of  famine  fever 
in  Shansi,  where  he  was  doing  relief  work.  Mr. 
Leaman  in  1917,  still  lives  in  Nanking.  The  force 
of  A. P.  Missionaries  in  this  city  is  largely  connect- 
ed with  Union  work  in  Higher  Christian  Education, 
in  Nanking  University  {q.v.)  and  Ginling  College. 
The  iMission  itself  has  a  School  of  Theology,  and 
there  are  also  a  Girls'  High  School,  and  a  Training 
School  for  nurses. 


There  in  t  lury^o  Institutional  Building  (/penr-d 
in  1U15,  containing  a  Urge  chapel,  a  UirU'  Hc)hmj\, 
Men's  Heading  liotjtn  and  night  lu.'hool,  Mnall  dit* 
pMiinary,  etc.,  ot^'.  Tho  wholo  In  intended  as  an 
additKiii  to  the  ovangflliNtic  e<|Uipiiient.  The  church 
work  centres  round  6  city  and  8  country  chaf>els 

Huai  yuan  fH  ;j[,   wan  opened  in  1892,  "  is 

Boyn'  and  (iirU'  i*<iurding  nvh<ttA»  and  da.      .a. 

Medical  work  is  carried  on  at  Hope  lionpilal,  by 
mcii  and  lady  physicians. — A  new  Women's  chapel 
and  building  was  erected  in  1915  for  special  class 
and  cvangoliHtic  work  among  women ;  and  there 
are  22  churches  and  chapels  in  the  city  and  district. 

Nan  Ilsuchou]^^^,  opened  in  1912,  ha« 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools  in  tho  city,  and  3  day 
flchooU  in  tho  out  stations.  Medical  work  is  being 
undertaken,  in  the  first  instance  in  a  building 
olTered  by  "the  elders,  the  teachers  and  the  mer- 
chant.s"  of  the  city.  Tho  whole  of  the  Kiang  An 
Mission  ha.s  27  out  utationx  frr.rn  Aliich  evangel- 
istic work  goes  on. 

I/umm  Mission.  The  A. P.M.  first  entered  thia 
province  from  its  field  in  Kuangtung,  out  stations 
being  esUblished  in  1887  and  188Q ;  in  1900,  some  of 
the  workers  settled  in  Siang-tan  Jffl  ff.  but  the  Boxer 
movement  forced  them  fo  leave  for  the  coast. 
They  returned  in  July,  1901.  The  station  has 
(1917^  Boys'  and  Girls'  Boarding  Schools,  and  six 
day-schools;  and  a  flouri.shing  medical  work  with 
Men's  and  Women's  Hospitals.  Heng-chou  Hf  ^ 
75  miles  S.  of  Siangtan,  was  opened  to  foreign 
residence  in  1902.  It  has  an  Evangelists'  Training 
school,  Boarding-schools  for  Boys  and  Girls,  ten 
day-schools,   and  a  Women's  Hospital. 

Chen-chou  ^  ^  (1904)  has  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Academy  and  10  day-schools,  and  a  hospital,  with 
a   nurses'    Training    class. 

Ch'ang-te^^  was  opened  in  1898  by  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterians.  In  1906,  this  body  united 
with  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
U.S.A.  and  its  work  in  Hunan  came  under  the  Board 
of  the  latter.  A  fine  new  church  was  opened  here  in 
1915  and  there  are  Boys'  and  Girls'  Boarding 
Schools  :   two  day-schools  and   a  Hospital. 

Tao-yiian,  (1904),  is  a  sub-station  of  Ch'ang-te, 
and  has  a  Boys'  Academy,  a  jday-school  and  self- 
supporting  medical  work  under  a  Chinese  physician. 

Chang  sha,  the  capital,  was  not  occupied  till 
1913.  Here  the  mission  has  a  share  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  being  one  of  four  uniting 
Missions,  and  in  the  Union  Bible  School,  and  runs 
a  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  in  addition 
to  day  schools.  The  church  and  evangelistic  work 
in  Plunan  centres  round  the  6  above-named  stations, 
and   48  out-stations. 

Literary  Worh.  For  the  literary  work  accom- 
plished by  the  Mission  as  a  whole,  the  catalogues 
of  the  Presbyterian  Mission   Press  should  be  con- 
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suited.  Drs.  W.  A,  P.  Martin,  C.  W.  Mateer, 
John  Whkrry,  J.  M.  W.  Farnham,  J.  L.  Nevius, 
W.  M.  Hates  and  many  others,  have  combined  to 
produce  hundreds  of  works,  some  in  English  and 
some  .  in  Chinese,  dealing  with  religious  and 
educational  matter  of  every  kind. 

Statistics  of  the  A. P.M.  as  given  in  the 
Report  published  May.  1916. 

Foreign  missionaries        ...  427 

Chinese  staff       1,984 

Communicants     34,329 

AMERICAN  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION 
(SOUTH). 

Headquarters  : — Nashville,    Tennessee. 

Works  in  Chekiang  and  Kiangsu,  and  is  divided 
into  the  Mid-China  and  North  Kiangsu  Missions. 

Mid-China  Mission.  This  was  begun  in  1867, 
two  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  by  the 
ariival  in  Hangchow  of  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Inslee.  In 
1872,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  DuBose  were  sent  out, 
and  occupied  Soochow.  During  the  yeaffs  1875-9, 
owing  to  the  financial  conditions  in  the  Southern 
States,  no  reinforcement  was  possible,  but  between 
1880-1887,  eleven  new  workers  arrived,  and  between 
1888  and  1895  no  less  than  forty-seven  were  sent, 
including  five  physicians  and  eleven  single  ladies. 
Tung-hsiaag  hsien  fl^^^,  close  to  the  Grand  Canal, 
*^»d  fX.  ^  Kiang-yin  were  opened  in  1895. 

There  was  considerable  difficulty  in  securing  a 
foothold  in  all  these  places.  For  example,  after 
the  missionaries  had  settled  in  Soochow,  it  was 
said  that  their  residence  spoiled  the  feng-shui,  and 
tlie  Chinese  who  had  acted  as  middleman  in  the 
purchase  of  the  property  was  beaten  with  1000 
blows.  The  Mission  therefore  had  to  move  to 
another  part  of  the  city. 

From  the  year  1891,  the  Mission  tried  to  enter 
Ka  shing.  but  in  1895,  had  to  content  itself  with 
a  town  nine  miles  away.  In  1905,  thr6ugh  medical 
work  a  foothold  was  at  last  obtained  in  Ka-§hing 
itself.  Ch'ang-chow  ^  ^,  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
halfway  between  Soochow  and  Chinkiang,  was 
opened  by  the  Mission  in  1911,  but  in  1916,  through 
depletion  of  staff  was,  at  least  temporarily,  vacated. 

In  connection  with  the  initiation  of  The 
Christian  Intelligencer,  a  paper  for  Presbyterians 
of  China,  Dr.  S.  I.  Woodbridge,  a  member  of  the 
Mission,  was  stationed  in  Shanghai.  The  circula- 
tion of  this  paper  is  given  in  January,  1917,  as 
7000  weekly.  The  business  manager  of  the  Mission 
also  resides  in  Shanghai. 

In  1905,  in  connection  with  Union  Higher 
Educational  work  in  theology  and  medicine,  Nan- 
king became  a  station  of  the  Society,  which  also 
has  a  share  in  the  Union  institutions  of  the 
Hangchow  Christian  College  (Boys)  and  Hangchow 
High  School   (Girls).     The  total  number  of  schools 


of  all  grades  in  the  Mid-China  Mission,  according 
to  the  report  for  1916,  is  49,  with  an  attendance 
of  1920  pupils ;  and  there  were  24  theological  and 
17  medical  students  at  Nanking.  Two  members  of 
the  Mission  are  on  the  staff  of  Nanking  University 
{q-v.),  and  one  physician  on  that  of  the  Tsi-nan 
Medical     College.  (See     Shantung     Protestant 

University. 

In  addition  to  evangelistic,  church  and  educa- 
tional work,  medical  work  is  carried  on  in  Kashing, 
and  Soochow,  there  being  a  Jiospital  in  each  place. 
The  native  assistants  number  54,  and  there  are 
6  foreign  physicians  in  residence  . 

The  North  Kiangsu  Mission  works  from 
8  stations,  the  earliest  of  which  was  the  treaty 
port  of  Chinkiang,  opened  in  1885 ;  Ts'ingkiang  pu 
TratH^Sfi  ^^-s  occupied  in  1889,  and  ^21  Suchien, 
in  1894.  In  each  case  considerable  difficulties 
were  met  with.  In  Suchien  the  missionaries 
"  occupied  for  two  years  a  mud  hut  under  the 
city  wall,  where  they  were  plentifully  supplied 
with  brickbats."  Hsii  chou^. ^  in  N.W.  Kiangsu 
was  opened  In  1896,  and  a  small  work  there  was 
handed  over  to  the  Mission  from  the  English 
Baptists  of  Shantung. 

In  1900,  the  North  Kiangsu  Mission  escaped 
without  injury,  being  outside  the  Boxer  sphere 
of  action.  Since  then  four  other  foreign-manned 
stations  have  been  opened,  namely  Huai  an  ^  ^, 
120  miles  N.  of  Chinkiang,  in  1904;  Hai  chou  ^rH' 
on  the  borders  of  Shantung  and  near  the  Yellow 
Sea,  in  1908 ;  T'ai  chou  ^jHI  ,  in  1909 ;  and  the 
newest  station  Yen  cheng^i^,  opened  in  1911. 

The  educational  work  of  the  North  Kiangsu 
Mission  is  represented  (in  1916)  by  90  schools  of 
various  grades,  with  2000  students,  and  101  teachers. 
The  schools  are  weU-patronized  by  non-Christian 
Chinese  of  good  position,  and  pay  a  large  part  of 
their  own  expenses. 

Medical  work  is-  done  at  all  stations  except 
Chinkiang ;  and  at  Ts'ing  kiang  p'u,  Hsii-chou  fu, 
and  Haichou  (or  according  .  to  its  new  name) 
Tung  Hai  ^^ ,  three  new  hospitals  were  complete 
and  occupied  in  1915.  A  class  of  men  nurses  is 
a  new  experiment  at  Suchien,  promising  well. 

The  A. P.  Mission  (South)  has  always  considered 
all  its  other  work  as  subordinate  to  the  evangelistic, 
and  the  native  church  itself  takes  a  large  part  in 
forming  new  groups  of  enquirers  and  opening  new 
stations. 

A. P.M.  (South)  Statistics  for  June  30,  1916. 

Foreign  missionaries   143 

Chinese   staff         525 

Communicants       4.237 

AMERICAN  REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN 
MISSION   (COVENANTERS). 

Headquarters  : — Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Works  in  Canton  province. 
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Tho  fii'Kt  two  niiitHionarioii  and  their  wives 
arrived  in  Cuiiton  in  lUtJS,  iiiid  uflrr  Mpfiidin^  two 
yviviB  at  tlio  lIltl^tm^u  ai'liuliMl  um  titrir  ('ctttro 
'Viik  liiiif^  tftA  *'"  ^'"^  norlli  bank  of  tliu  West  Uivor, 
150  iniioH  from  ('anton.  TlK-y  woro  obli^f^d  to 
Iravo  tlioir  work  in  tl»o  Hoxer  year,  but  rcturiifd 
in  tlir  full  of  1901.  Lo  tin^;  rbou  Hjg^  ,  wum  taken 
over  from  titu  Chrintian  and  MiHHionary  Alliance  in 
1913.  Work  waa  opened  in  Do  iihinj;  on  the  Went 
Uivor  in  1910;  and  a  work  bo^un  annuij;  Usj)erH 
about  the  Hanio  time,  'i'ho  lepers  woro  attacked 
and  murdered  by  Kuan^Hi  Boldiora  during  the 
revolt  in  the  spring  of  1916. 

The  educational  work  conHirtta  of  two  aclioola 
f(ji'  girls,  two  for  boys  (grammar  school  grade)  one 
for  women  and  ten  primary  schools.  A  kindergarten 
was  begun  in  Lo-ting  in  1917,  and  a  High  School 
is  proposed  for  Tak-hfng  in  1918. 

There  are  hospitals  at  Tak-hing  and  Lo  ting 
and  three  dispensaries;  and  onfe  physician  is  located 
at  Canton,  coopeaating  with  ten  other  missions  in 
medical  education. 

In  January,  1917  the  Mission  reported  : — 

Foreign    missionaries     18 

Chinese  staff     36 

Communicants  469 

AMERICAN    RELATIONS   WITH    CHINA. 

The  first  American  ship  to  trade  with  China  went 
in  1784.  and  with  many  advantages  over  other 
nations  the  Americans  soon  took  an  important  share 
in  the  business  at  Canton.  In  1798  the  first 
American  Consul  was  appointed,  and  the  American 
flag  was  first  hoisted  at  Canton  in  1802.  In  1821, 
they  handed  over  to  the  Chinese  and  to  unjust 
death  an  Italian  sailor  named  Terr  and  v  a  who  had 
accidentally  killed  a  Chinese  woman.  Their  trade 
in  tea  declined  when  an  English  Act  of  Parliament 
(5  Geo.  IV,  c.  88)  allowed  the  East  India  Company 
to  export  any  goods  from  China  to  Canada  and 
other  American  colonies.  In  the  Report  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  1830,  the  Company  stated  that 
American  ships  were  20  in  1828,  as  against  42  in 
1826.  When  the  opium  was  surrendered  in  1839 
the  American  merchants  gave  up  1540  chests  through 
Captain  Eliot.  In  the  succeeding  troubles,  when 
British  ships  'refused  to  enter  Canton,  the  American 
captains  signed  the  required  bond  to  bring  no 
opium  and  their  trade  was  not  hindered  ;  they  did 
a  great  deal  of  unlawful  business  in  carrying  the 
goods  of  English  traders  and  a  good  number  of 
British  ships  were  transferred  to  the  American 
flag.  In  the  great  debate  on  the  war,  held  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  on  April  7,  1840, 
Palmerston,  in  defending  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment, mentioned  that  the  American  merchants  in 
Canton  had  appealed  to  their  Government  at 
Washington  to  join  with   England  and   France  in 


a  blockade  of  the  C'htfi*  coA*t  unl«M  the  British 
dnniandn  on  China  wern  yKrIded  to.  Hut  the 
Aniurican  (jovornniiMit  did  not  rMpond  to  thii 
appeal  and  mo  had  no  part  in  the  looilkd  "  Opium 
War  "  which  ended  in  lb43. 

In  gi^n«;rttl  it  may  bo  naid  th:»t  tli**  r<l.i!i'/na 
between  China  and  the  United  States  ha\e  been 
friendly.  The  position  was  defined,  in  1843,  a« 
one  of  complete  neutrality  and  friendship,  with  a 
dintinct  purpose  on  thu  part  of  tho  United  StatM 
to  preserve  ('hina's  sovereign  rights  and  her  ter- 
ritorial integrity.  The  friendship  on  the  part  of 
China  was  due  largely  to  the  decision  of  the  United 
iStatcH  not  to  allow  her  citizens  l<>  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  opium  trade.  Again,  the  United 
States  Government's  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the 
coolie  traffic  greatly  strengthened  China's  friend- 
ship for  that  country.  The  a[)p»)intment  of  Mr. 
Ansom  BuiiLiNCAME  aH  United  States  Minister  to 
China,  during  Lincoln's  Administration,  was  a 
most  important  factor  in  maintaining  good  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  Burlingame  reached 
Canton  in  1861.  He  spent  some  months  in  visiting 
various  treaty  ports  in  order  to  familiarize  himself 
with  Chinese  affairs,  and  arrived  at  Peking  in  1862. 
On  reaching  the  capital  he  entered  into  his  misflion 
in  full  accord  with  the  spirit  of  friendline.<?8  and 
forbearance  which  at  that  time  actuated  the 
American  Government.  After  six  years  spent  in 
Peking  he  was,  a*'  the  suggestion  of  the  great 
Chinese  statesmen,  Wen  Hsiang,  appointed  the 
representative  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  West- 
ern Nations,  with  authority  to  attend  to  every 
question  arising  between  China  and  those  countries. 
His  mission  had  its  origin  in  the  proposed  revision 
of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  of  1858.  Unfortunately, 
the  death  of  Mr.  BcRtixcAME  at  St.  Pet«r»ourg 
while  he  was  on  his  visit  to  the  nations,  prevented 
the  consummation  of  his  mission,  and  the  only 
nation  which  immediately  acted  upon  the  proposal 
for  the  revision  of  the  treaty  was  the  United  States. 
The  Revised  Treaty,  drawn  up  by.  Mr.  Seward, 
was  a  model  of  justice  and  friendliness,  embodied 
in   admirable   language. 

Many  other  factors  have  combined  to  produce 
and  maintain  that  harmony  and  go6d  will  which 
have,  for  the  most  part,  characterised  the  relations 
between  China  and  the  United  States  during  the 
more  than  130  years  since  they  came  into  close 
contact.  There  have  been  many  able  and  sym- 
pathetic Ministers  from  the  United  States  to 
China ;  many  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  have  shown  great  wisdom  and  tact  in  their 
dealings  with  China ;  United  States  consuls  and 
advisers  to  the  Chinese  Government ;  the  great  work 
done  by  numerous  Ajnerican  missionaries ;  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  many  able  and  well-disposed 
Chinese ;  the  work  undertaken,  in  recent  years,  by 
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the  China  Medical  Board  Mission ;  the  work  of 
Americans  in  famine  relief  ;  the  manifest  absence 
of  "land  hunger"  on  the  part  of  the  United  States; 
etc., — all  these  things  have  combined  to  give  the 
Chinese  that  confidence  in  the  sincerity  and  good 
will  of  the  United  States  that  is  so  necessairy  to 
harmonious  relations. 

The  one  serious  drawback  to  the  uninterrupted 
harmony  between  China  and  America  has  been  the 
Exclusion  Policy  adopted  by  the  latter  country. 
Article  5  of  the  Bvrlingame  Treaty  recognized 
upon  the  part  of  both  governments  the  inherent 
and  inalienable  right  of  man  to  change  his  home 
and  allegiance,  and  also  the  mutual  advantage  of 
the  freest  immigration  and  emigration  of  their 
citizens  and  subjects  respectively  from  one  country 
to  another  for  the  purposes  of  travel,  of  trade, 
or  for  permanent  residence.  Article  6  provided 
that  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  each  country  res- 
pectively should  enjoy  the  same  privileges  in  respect 
of  travel  or  residence  as  may  be  enjoyed  by  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation. 
Immediately  following  the  adoption  of  the  BuR- 
LiNGAME  Treaty  Chinese  immigration  into  the 
United  States  rapidly  increased.  Chinese  laborers 
poured  into  California  and  their  wages  being  s^ 
cheap,  they  soon  began  to  seriously  interfere  with 
white  mechanics  and  laboring  men  of  all  kinds, 
throughout  the  Pacific  coast  states.  The  Americans 
raised  a  cry  of  distress  and  the  hostility  to  Chinese 
immigration  became  so  great  that  in  1876  a  joint 
committee  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  was 
appointed  to  visit  the  Pacific  coast  and  investigate 
the  character  and  extent  and  effect  of  the  immigrat- 
ion. Two  reports  were  submitted  by  this  com- 
mittee. The  majority  report  recommended  the 
repeal  of  the  immigration  law,  while  the  minority 
report  as  strongly  recommended  that  the  law  be 
allowed  to  stand.  Many  attempts  were  made  to 
find  a  solution  of  the  question  and  the  agitation  of 
the  subject  passed  through  many  vicissitudes, 
especially  in  the  years  1880,  1882,  1888,  and  1894. 
The  net  result  of  it  all  is  that  the  immigration  of 
Chinese  laborers  has  been'  entirely  prohibited,  and 
only  Chinese  scholars  and  merchants  are  permitted 
to  enter  the  United  States.  This  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
immigration  problem,  and  her  exclusion  of  Japan- 
ese, as  well  as  Chinese,  laborers,  has  also  caused 
ill  feeling  l)etween  Japan  and  America.  The  boycott 
of  American  goods  by  the  Chinese  in  1907  is  an 
evidence  of  the  illwill  engendered  in  China,  also, 
against  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  this 
exclusion  policy.  The  present  situation  is  an  in- 
tolerable one  and  some  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
question  has  still  to  be  found. 

The    so  called    "  Open    Door  "    policy    was    in 
augurated  by  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State, 


John  Hay.  In  1900,  Secretary  Hay  secured  a 
treaty  signed  by  every  leading  nation,  pledging 
each  to  respect  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
the  Chinese  Empire,  and  to  claim  no  rights  of 
trade  that  were  not  freely  conceded  to  others. 
Unfortunately,  the  United  States  Government  has 
been  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  make  sufficiently 
strenuous  efforts  to  secure  the  execution  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Open  Door  policy,  and  the  results 
have  not  been  at  all  commensurate  with  the  high 
hopes  that  were  held  with  regard  to  it  when  it  was 
first  inaugurated.  See  EmigratioJi ;  Durlingamt 
Mission,  etc. 

[A.P.P] 
The    following    is    a    complete   list    of    United 
States  Ministers  and  Charges  d'affaires  at  Peking. 

Note.— The  names  of  Charges  d'Affaires  are  in 
italics ;  where  they  are  also  indented  it  signifies 
that  they  served  during  the  temporary  absence  of 
the  Minister  and  not  between  the  terms  of  office  of 
two  Ministers. 
Messrs. 
Caleb    Cushing  Feb.  27,  1844— Aug.  27,  1844 

James  Biddle,  U.S.N.  Aug.  8,  1845— Apr.  15,  1846 
Peter  Parker  Apr.  15,  1846— Oct.  10,  1846 

A.  H.  Everett  Oct.  10,  1846-^June  28,  1847  (Died) 
Peter    Parker  June  28,  1847— Aug.  24,  1848 

Com.  John  W.  Davis, 

U.S.N.  Aug.  24,  1848— May  25 
Peter   Parker  May  25,  1850— Jan.  31 

Humphrey  Marshall        Jan.  31,  1853 — Jan.  27 

Jan.  27,  1854— Apr.  15 
Apr.  15,  1854— Dec.  12 
Dec.  12,  1854— May  10 


Peter   Parker 
Robert  M.  McLane 

Peter   Parker 

Com.  J.  Abbott,  U.S.N.  May  10,  1855— Nov.  9 


Nov.  9,  1855— Dec.  31 
Dec.  31,  1855— Aug.  25 
Aug.  25,  1857— Nov.  25 
Nov.  25,  1857— Dec.  8 
Dec.  8,  1858— May  18 
May  18,  1859— Dec.  15 


S.   Wells    Williar)is 

Peter  Parker 

S.   Wells  Williams 

Thomas  B.   Reed 

S.    Wells   Williams 

John   E.    Ward 

Corn.  C.  K.  Stribling, 

U.S.N.  Dec.  15,  1860— Oct.  14 

S.    Wells   Williams  Oct.  14,  1861— Oct.  24 

Anson  Burlingame  Oct.  24,  1861— Nov.  21 

S.    W.    Williams      May    5,  1865— Sept.  19 
Nov.  21,  1867— Sept.  29 
Sept.  29,  1868— July    5 
July    5,  1869— Apr.  20 
Apr.  20,  1870— >July  24 
July  24,  1873— Oct.  28 


S.    Wells    Williams 
J.    R.    Brown 
S.    Well<    Williams 
Frederick   F.    Low 
S.    Wells  Williams 


Benj.  P.  Avery     Oct.  28,  1874— Nov.  8,  1875  (Died) 
rhpstpr    Tlnlrnmhp.         Nov.    8,  1875 — Jan.    1,  1876 

Jan.    1,  187&— Aug.  16,  1880 

June  8.  1878-June  19,  1879 

Aug.  16,  1880— Oct.  13,  1881 

Oct.  13,  1881— Aug.  17.1882 

Aug.  17,  1882^Apr.    8,  1885 


Chester    Holcornbe 
George  F.  Seward 

Chester  Holcombc 
James  B.  Angell 
Chester  Holrombe 
John  Russel  Young 


1850 
1853 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1857 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 

1861 
1861 
1867 
1866 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1873 
1874 
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thux'h  J.  Smithvrn  Aj.r.     0,  1085     0«t      1,  HlfiS 

('(.I.   ChurloM  Donl.y  Oct.     1,  IbiiS  -.July  10,  IHim 

(7<f/.^.    Ihnhii,   Jr.  Mjir.  17.  IHIM     Oct.  27,  njrM 

C/tns.    Drnh]/,  Ji.  May  M,  IU%     Au^.     l,lJi% 

Kdwin    II.   CoiiKor  ,luiy  10,  1U98    Jan,  14,  1905 

//     <;.   Stiuirtft  Mar.  II.  1901     Aijk'.  17,  1901 

y     ^'    Cooliihjf  .Ian.  M,  1<K)5     Jui.r    1.1905 

W.    W.    KocUlnll  .luiio    1,1903    .lunr    1,1909 

y.  (,'.  Cooluljr  Oct.  21.  1906-  Nov.  23,  1906 

v.  a;.  .1/<M>;r  N(A'.  23.  1906     Dec.      8,  1906 

//.   /'.  Hi'ti'hi'r  (Ht.     1.  1907     Aj.r   15.  1008 

II.   r.   Fh'tvhi'r  .luiir    1.1909     Apr    21.1910 

W.  .J.  Cullumn  Apr.  21.  1910     Fob.  27,  1913 

/>.  .S*.  HiintzUmnn  .lunr  27,  1911     Au^'.  H,  19H 

K.   T.    WiU'mins  Aii^'.  H.  1911   -Nov.  12,  1911 

^;.  T.   Wilfiam^  I'Vl).  27,  1913-  Nov.  15,  1913 

raul  S.   lU>n>sch  Nov.  15.  1913  - 

y.  r.  1.  MurMurron     July  6.  1914-  Sept.  30,  1914 

y. !'..!.  MacMunuy  JiuicM.  1015     Sept.  27,  1915 

Memorandum! 

The  Legation  wa.s  located  at  : — 

Macao  from  Feb.  27,  1844  to  Aug.  27,  1844. 
C^anton  from  Aug.  8,  1845  to  July  20,  1862. 
Peking  from  July  20,  1862  to  present. 

AMHERST  MISSION.  Lord  Amherst's  em- 
bassy was  the  second  from  Great  Britain  to 
China,  Lord  Macartney's  (1792)  being  the  first. 
The  suite  included  Sir  George  Staunton,  Sir  John 
Davis  and  Dr.  Morrison.  The  object  was  to 
promote  a  better  understanding  between  the  two 
countries. 

It  arrived  at  Peking  and  left  again  the  same 
day, — August  29,  1816.  The  reason  for  this  abrupt, 
inglorious  conclusion  of  the  mission  was  that 
inmiediately  after  being  hurried  over  the  road  from 
Tientsin  to  the  Summer  Palace  the  ambassador 
was  urged  to  present  himself  at  once  in  his  dusty, 
weary  condition  before  the  Emperor  (Chia  Ch'ing). 
He  refused  to  depart  from  the  previous  arrange- 
ment by  which  his  reception  had  been  fixed  for  the 
next  day,  when  his  baggage,  with  uniforms, 
presents,  etc.,  would  have  arrived,  and  he  could 
appear  decently  before  the  Emperor.  The  pressure 
on  him  was  urgent ;  he  interpreted  it  as  disrespect 
to  his  mission  and  his  sovereign,  and  as  he 
remained  firm,  he  was  summarily  dismissed  and 
was  hurried  back  coastward  the  same  afternoon. 

The  explanation  of  this  strange  proceeding 
seems  to  be  that  the  officials  had  assured  the 
Emperor  that  the  h'o  Voii  ceremgny  would  be 
performed.  On  finding  with  what  firmness  Lord 
Amherst  refused  to  prostrate  himself,  they  used 
this  device  to  screen  themselves ;  either  the  ambas- 
sador, in  the  excitement  of  being  hustled  into  the 
Emperor's  presence  would  k'o  t'ou,  or  the  failure 


of   tliM  audimcfl    would    Ix)  put  on   other  grounds 
than  that  of  tho  ceremony. 

Davis  :  Sketfhm  uf  China. 

AMHERST,  LORD  (th.;  »!..,,  r.,,  i.-inu-d). 
Sim-     I  .lit  d    A  ni/ii  r  ■  f 

AMHERST   PHEASANT.     S.-.-  rhrmantt. 

AMIDISM,  r^  J:  chiwj  t'u,  pure  land,  a  school 
f»f    huHdhlHm.      SfM<    Ititddhiftt    Srhnitlt. 

AMIOT,  JEAN  JOSEPH  MARIE  i  I*;  2 
a  JcHUit  iniMhionary  who  wan  born  ut  Toulon  on 
February  8,  1718,  and  wan  Kent  Uj  ('liina  in  1740. 
Ho  niaKtcrod  Chini'Mc  and  Marichu,  and  won  tho 
CQ{;iridenco  of  the  Kmperor  Ch'ikn  Llnc.  Hia 
wide  knowledge  enabled  him  to  ascertain  and  give 
to  the  wcNt  much  now  information  about  the 
Chinese.  Most  of  his  varied  writings  are  found 
in  the  Munoires  concernant  I'hUtoire,  ....  /Mir 
tes  iniHsionfiires  Je  Pi'kin  (Parin  1776  89).  He  also 
issued  a  Manchu  grammar.  He  died  at  Peking 
in   October.  1793. 

AMITABHA;  also  .imt^a,  etc.,  MMK  ^"^ 
there  are  other  variations  of  the  name.  At  6rst 
the  term  was  impersonal,  meaning  the  ideal,  and 
boundless  light.  It  was  probably  a  I^ersian  or 
Gnostic  idea  introduced  into  the  Buddhism  of 
Kashmir  or  Nepal,  whence  it  reached  China  via 
Tibet.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Fa  Hsien  or  Hsuah 
Tsang,  it  is  unknown  in  Southern  Buddhism,  or 
in  the  earliest  Sutras  brought  to  China;  and  the 
first  Sutra  that  alludes  to  Amita  does  not  give  him 
any  importance.  He  came  to  the  front  early  in 
the  5th  century  a.d.  When  the  poetical  notions  of 
tho  Lotus-school  ^f^^  or  Pure-land  school  ?9^i^ 
concerning  a  Paradise  in  the  West  began  to 
influence  the  common  people  Amita  became  the 
favourite  Buddha,  and  is  now  the  most  popular 
Buddha,   in    China. 

There  are  various  traditions  as  to  his  origin. 
He  is  an  incarnation  of  the  9th  son  of  the  ancient 
Buddha  Maha  bhidjna  jnana  bhibhu  ;  or  the  2nd 
son  of  a  certain  Indian  of  the  lunar  race  ;.  or  he  is 
the  celestial  reflex  of  Sakyamuxi,  etc.,  etc. 

He  is  strangely  obscure  in  the  early  art  and 
literature  of  Indian  Buddhism,  and  is  in  fact 
barely  mentioned.  It  is  also  ^  to  be  noticed  that 
the  Chinese  translations  of  the  principal  Amidist 
scriptures, — two  in  the  second  century  and  four 
in  the  third, — are  all  by  natives  of  Central  Asia, 
while  the  chief  features  of  the  cult  are  all 
Persian. 

EiTEL  :  Handbook  of  Buddhism ;  Johnston  : 
Buddhist  China. 

AMOGHA,  AMOGHAVADJRA.  See  Pu 
K'uJitj. 

AMOY  H  F^  ,  Hsia  men,  one  of  the  five 
Treaty    ports   opened    to   trade   by   the    Treaty    of 
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Nanking  in  1842.  The  city  is  on  the  island  of 
Hai-nien,  in  the  province  of  Fukien ;  its  latitude 
is  24°  40'  N.  and  its  longitude  118°  E. 

The  chief  export  was  formerly  tea,  but  that 
trade  has  almost  entirely  ceased,  partly  owing  to 
the  deterioration  of  the  native  growth  and  partly  to 
the  occupation  of  Formosa  by  the  Japanese ;  For- 
mosan  teas  having  been  formerly  warehoused  in 
Amoy  before  being  shipped  to  foreign  markets. 

Large  numbers  of  ooolies  went  from  this  port 
to  the  Malay  peninsula,  but  this  traffic  has  also 
declined  greatly  in  recent  years.  The  population 
is  114,000. 

The  foreign  population  is  about  280,  mostly 
residing  on  the  Island  of  Ku-lang-su  {q.v.). 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports    Hk.  Tls.  8,855,282    8,106,473 

Net  Chinese  Imports  8,131,567    6,138,067 

Exports  3,230,371     3,153,017 

Total     Hk.  Tls.  20,217,220  17,397,562 

Pitcher  :  In  and  about  Amoy;  and  Fifty 
Years    in  Amoy. 

AMPHIBIA.  There  are  two  distinct  faunae 
in  China ;  one  tropical  and  oriental  and  the  other 
more  or  less  common  to  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia  and  North  Africa.  Thus,  in  Mid- 
and  North  China  the  Common  Frog  of  Europe 
{liana  temporaria)  and  the  Common  Toad  of 
Europe  [Dufo  vulgaris)  are  met  with.  The  genus 
of  Fire-bellied  toads  [Bomhinator)  consists  only 
of  three  species,  of  which  two  are  European  and 
the  third  Chinese.  The  little  green  Tree  Frog 
[Hyla  arborea)  also  extends  from  Europe  right 
across  the  temperate  part  of  the  continent  to 
China,  where  also  a  closely  allied  form  {Hyla 
arborea  sinensis)  is  found  even  as  far  south  as 
Formosa.  The  Edible  Frog  {Rana  esculenta)  is 
another  European  form  found  in  China,  extending 
certainly  as  far  south  as  Fukien.  The  green  Toad 
{Dufo  viridis)  from  southern  Europe  extends 
through  the  middle  of  Asia  along  the  Himalayas 
to  South-China. 

Of  the  tropical  forms  the  common  toad  of 
India  {Bufo  melanostictus)  is  found  all  over  South 
China,  certainly  as  far  north  as  the  Yangtze  valley, 
and  is  the  common  toad  found  around  Shanghai. 
The  large.st  Indian  frog,  the  Tiger  Frog  {Jinnn 
tigrinn)  i^  also  found  as  far  north  as  the  Yangtze. 
The  commonest  Shanghai  frog  {Rana  limnocharis) 
is  also  the  commonest  species  in  Formosa  and 
extends  throughout  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
India.  The  tree  frogs  of  the  genus  Rhnrnphorus 
also  extend  from  India  through  China  up  to  the 
Yangtze ;  while  a  few  species  of  the  family 
EngystomatidtT.  extend  from  the  Tropical  Orient 
into  South  China. 

The  Giant  Salamander  {Cryptobranchiui  max- 
im.iLs)  is  peculiar  to  North  China  and  Japan.     The 


Salamanders  with  ihe  exception  of  Tylototriton, 
which  is  found  in  India  and  the  mountains  of 
Yunnan,  are  all  northern  animals. 

As  regards  the  distribution  of  species,  China 
is  divided  into  two  regions.  South  China  is 
included  in  the  Oriental  Region,  which  comprises 
Southern  Asia  and  the  Malay  Archipelago ;  and  is 
essentially  tropical.  North  China  is  included  in 
the  Palaearctic  region,  which  comprises  Europe, 
the  adjacent  part  of  Africa  and  Asia  north  of  the 
Indus,  Himalayas  and  Nanling  mountains.  The 
Nanling  mountains,  which  are  only  some  three 
thousand  feet  high,  divide  the  watersheds  of  the 
Yangtze  and  the  West  River.  There  is,  however, 
no  hard  and  fast  line  of  division  in  China. 
Fukien,  as  regards  botany,  shows  an  almost  equal 
intermingling  of  tropical  and  temperate  forms. 
The  same  holds  good  as  regards  Amphibia  and 
Reptiles,  and  makes  Fukien  perhaps  the  best 
collecting  ground  in  China. 

The  Himalayas  and  other  mountains  and 
deserts  of  Central  Asia  effectually  prevent  the 
entry  of  many  northern  species  into  India,  but  no 
such  natural  obstruction  to  the  migration  of  species 
occurs  in  China,  so  that,  although  Foochow  may 
be  considered  the  point  of  division  on  the  coast 
line  between  the  northern  and  tropical  Amphibia, 
there  is  so  deep  an  intersection  that,  for  practical 
purposes,  it  is  probably  better  to  take  the  Yangtze 
valley  as  the  middle  of  the  dividing- zone  between 
Oriental  and  Palaearctic  species.  [A.   S.] 

AMPHITRITE,  L',  probably  the  first 
French  ship  to  go  from  France  to  China  for 
trade.  She  was  sent  by  the  Compagnie  de  I'lnde 
and  Sieur  Jourdan,  but  the  promoter  and  soul 
of  the  enterprise  was  Pere  Bouvet.  The  ship 
sailed  from  La  Rochelle  commanded  by  Captain 
DE  LA  RoQUE,  on  March  6,  1698.  Pere  Bouvet 
was  on  board  with  eight  other  missionaries, 
among  whom  was  Premare.  The  Aniphitrite 
returned  to  Port  Louis  on  August  3,  1700.  Later 
she  made  other  voyages  to  China.  The  account 
of  the  first  voyage  was  written  by  de  Ghirardini 
and  also,  strange  to  say,  in  an  anonymous  English 
work  in  1859 — a  translation  of  an  unpublished 
manuscript.  This  was  translated  back  again  into 
French,  and  is  given  in  Madrolle. 

Madrolle  :  Les  premiers  Voyages  fram^ais  d 
la  Chine ;  BELEViTrii-STANKEvncH  :  Lt  Gout 
chinois   en  France,   c.   iii. 

AMPHITRITE  ISLAND,  the  name  given 
by  the  French  to  the  Tung  Hai  :^  f|f  island  south 
of  Kuang  chou  wan,  included  in  the  leased 
territory, 

AMUR,  RIVER.     See  Ueilung  chiang. 

AMURSANA  liijg^^fltfl^.  a  claimant  for  the 
chieftainship     of     the     Mongols,     who    on     being 
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defeatod  fhul  to  Poking  (1740)  uitd  bogged 
RBfliHtnnco  from  Cii'ikn  Li>N(].  Am  urniy  wun  tent 
to  cNtiihliHli  iiiiii  an  rulor  of  tlm  Moii^oU  in 
vuHfldlu^o  to  ('hina.  llo  loon  bn^^aii  to  plot 
rebt^llioii,  but  an  oxptMiition  wan  fi«Mit  a^ainnt 
him  :  lin  (led  into  Siberia  and  tlicrit  died,  of 
nmall   pox. 

AMYGDALUS    PERSICA.     Sco    I'cachu. 
AMYOT.     S»«o    Amtn(. 

ANALECTS,  CONFUCIAN.  IhiH  in  tb«  title 
used  by  Lk(;(5K  for  Liiii  YuJ^^fJ,  (lincour.neH  and 
di(i/(njufs,  tijo  lirnt  of  tlu^  Four  Hookn.  It  contaiiifl 
diHciisHioiiH  bctwiHMi  Confucius  and  bin  diHcipb^H, 
bin  aiiBwoi'H  to  tbinr  (luoHtioim,  and  one  book  full 
of  tho  Hayings  of  some  diH(i])Uifl.  TIjo  title  may 
also  bo  traiiHlatod  Digested  Conversations.  The 
work  dati'H,  acrordin^  to  Lkcok,  from  the  end  of 
tho  fourth  or  tho  bof^inniiif;  of  tho  iifth  century 
B.C.  and  was  produced  by  the  disciples  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Sage.  Tho  llan  scliolara  who  edited 
tho  classics  after  the  burning  ot  the  Books  had 
two  texts  of  this  work,  and  another  was  afterwards 
discovered  hidden  in  the  wall  of  Conkucius'  house. 
The  work  contains  twenty  books.  It  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Legce  (1861)  ;  Ku  Hung- 
MiNG,  (1908) ;  Lionel  Giles,  (1907)  j  Soothill, 
(1910) ,  into  Latin  by  Zottoli,  (1879) ;  into  French 
by  Couvreuu,  (1895)  ;  and  into  German  by 
Wiliielm.  There  arc  various  other  translations, 
for  which  see  Coudieu's   Bihiiotheca  Siyiica. 

ANCESTRAL  WORSHIP.  The  honours  paid 
to  the  dead  are  so  called,  though  many  object  to 
the  word  'worship'  with  its  English  connotation. 
It  appears  as  an  established  cult  at  the  very 
beginning  of  Chinese  history,  and  it  remains  to-day 
as  the  chief  religious  practice  of  the  race.  Much 
of  its  present  form  however  dates  only  from  the 
Sung  period. 

Among  the  common  people  every  household 
preserves  in  a  shrine  the  wooden  tablets,  inscribed 
with  names,  dates,  etc.,  in  which  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  members  of  the  family  are  supposed  to  dwell. 
Every  clan  has  its  ancestral  temple  where  incense 
is  daily  burnt  before  the  tablets,  and  twice  a 
month  there  are  ceremonial  offerings  of  food.  On 
all  occasions  when  the  family  life  is  affected, — by 
marriages,  deaths,  etc.,  formal  announcements  are 
made  to  the  ancestors.  In  spring  and  autumn  there 
are  also  ceremonies  at  the  graves. 

The  good  side  of  tHis  is  the  filial  piety  which 
is  a  great  moral  asset  of  the  race.  The  sentiments 
expressed  may  be  compared  with  the  western 
bedecking  of  the  grave  with  flowers.  The  evil 
side  is  the  fear  lest  neglected  ancestors  should 
work  evil  to  the  family.  Love  and  commemoration  | 
often  give  place  to  superstitious  fears.  I 


It  U  obvioua  that  tho  maiUr  i»  of  prim* 
importance  to  ChriNlian  miMJoni,  and  it  Iiaji  caused 
much  controvdriiy.  No  one  can  object  to  human 
honour!  paid  to  tho  dead ;  but  if  the  departed 
Rpirita  are  invoked  a«  tutelar  power*,  able  to  work 
^ood  or  evil  to  doacendaiitit,  if  the  'wornhip'  paid 
them  i«  comparable  to  that  wu  owe  to  Gr>d,  then 
(Jhriatianity  muat  call  it  idolatry  and  condemn  it. 
Even  then,  however,  there  will  remain  tho  question 
how  to  deal  with  it;  some  attack  tho  iiy*tem  v.  *\. 
direct  hostility  i  othern  prefer  to  arouae  no  opp'-  ' 
ion,  confident  that  when  (y'hrifitian  truth  ia  acrcepted, 
correct  viowR  on  other  mattom  will  inevitably  follow. 

'I'ho  fjuoBtion  wan  no  dincuHFcd  and  derided  in 
tho  17th  century  an  to  wreck  tho  work  of  li,  (.'. 
MiAflions  in  (,'hina.  (See  Jfiles  Controversy).  Views 
of  modern  ProteMtant  MiKsiona  on  the  matter  may 
bo  gathered  from  tho  lively  dificuHMion  at  the 
Shanghai    Conforenco  of   1890. 

MAurrN  :  /jore  of  Cathay ;  JiEcoaDS  or  Genekal 
Conference  of  Protostant  Misnionariea,  1890. 

AN   CHI    YFN  'tj^%l^.     S^e   Yalcooh. 

ANGLICAN  CHURCH,  -CHINESE.  Sf-e 
Chinese   Amjliran  (Jhiirrh. 

ANGLICAN  MISSIONS.  Four  foreign  mis- 
sionary societies  represent  the  Anglican  communion 
in  China,  viz.,  (i)  The  Church  Missionary  Society 
(including  the  Church  of  England  Zenana  Society^, 
which  entered  China  in  1844,  and  has  five  dioceses; 
(ii)  The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Board 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 
which  entered  China  in  1845,  and  has  three  dioceses ; 
(iii)  The  Church  of  England  Mission  in  North 
China,  somewhat  incorrectly  called  the  S.P.G. 
Mission,  which  entered  China  in  1863,  and  has  two 
dioceses;  (iv)  The  Church  of  England  in  Canada 
Mission,  which  entered  China  in  1910,  and  has  one 
dioces-e.  See  Church  Missionary  Society,  etc.  ;  and 
Chinese  Awjlicnn  Church. 

ANGLO-CHINESE  CALENDAR,  AN,  publish- 
ed  for  most  years  between  1844  and  1855,  in  Macao 
or  Canton  at  the  office  of  the  Chinese  Repository. 
It  contained  a  list  of  foreigners  in  China,  a  list  of 
Chinese  officials,  postal  information  etc.,  etc.  See 
Anglo-Chinese    Kalendar. 

ANGLO-CHINESE  COLLEGE  AT  MA- 
LACCA, THE,  was  founded  in  1818,  and  was 
then  the  only  Protestant  college  east  of  the 
Ganges.  Its  object  was  announced  as  the 
reciprocal  cultivation  of  Chinese  and  European 
literature.'  It  had  a  press,  at  which  very  import- 
ant work  was  done,  such  as  the  printing  of 
Prf.mare's  Notitia  Linguae  Sinicae  in  1831,  the 
Delegates'    Version  of   the  Bible,    etc. 

It  was  founded  by  Dr.  Morrison,  who  gave 
£5000  down  and  £100  a  year  for  five  years  from 
its    commencement ;    he    was     President    of     the 
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College  till  his  death.  The  putting  up  of  the 
buildings  was  Dr.  Milne's  work,  and  he  was 
Principal  till  he  died  in  1822. 

Chinese  Repository,   vol.   iii,   p.   183. 

ANGLO-CHINESE  FRIENDSHIP  BUR- 
EAU,  *|J^^iClS"^  Chung  Ying  yu  i  hux;  a  Society 
founded  in  London  in  1913  for  purposes  which  are 
sufficiently  indicated  in  the  name.  Members 
living  in  China  decided  to  form  a  similar  Society 
in  Peking,  to  work  in  close  co-operation  with  what 
it  calls  in  the  same  sentence  'the  London  branch' 
and  '  the  parent  Society.* 

The  object  of  the  Bureau  in  China  is  to 
give  information  to  students  proceeding  to 
England,  to  give  them  letters  of  introduction  and 
arrange  that  they  may  be  met  on  arrival  and  be 
helped  in  getting  lodgings,  etc.  ;  and  also  to  use 
the  English  Society  to  recommend  Englishmen  for 
business  and  professional  posts  in  China.  Social 
meetings  in  Peking  are  arranged  for,  and  a  Jour- 
nal is  published,  No.  1  being  dated  December, 
1915.  The  subscription  to  the  Society  is  six  dollars 
per  annum. 

ANGLO-CHINESE  KALENDAR  AND  RE- 
GISTER, THE,  1832,  E.  I.  Co.  Press,  Macao. 
Edited  by  J.  P.  Morrison,  for  three  years,  after 
which  he  issued  the  Commercial  Guide;  the 
Kalendar  appeared  in  1835  edited  by  the  editor  of 
the   Canton  Register. 

AN  H  U I  ^  ®  a  province  whose  name  is  derived 
from  its  two  chief  prefectures,  An-ch*ing  and 
Hui-chou.  Its  boundaries  are  Honan,  Kiangsu, 
Chekiang,  Kiangsi  and  Hupei.  Its  area  is 
estimated  to  be  48,460  square  miles  and  the 
inhabitants  have  been  reckoned  by  different  author- 
ities at  nine  millions  and  at  thirty-four  millions 
Probably  the  most  careful  estimate  is  twenty-three 
millions.  The  Huai  river  runs  through  the  northern 
half  of  the  province  and  the  Yangtze  through  the 
southern,  but  the  two  rivers  have  no  connection 
within  the  limits  of  the  province.  The  northern 
part  is  an  alluvial  plain  formed  by  the  Huai  and 
the  Yellow  River,  part  of  the  Great  Plain ;  the 
southern  is  hilly. 

Under  the  Ming  dynasty  it,  with  Kiangsu, 
formed  the  old  province  of  Kiangnan.  Its  literary 
name  is    Huan  fi^  . 

Its  chief  city  is  Anking  (Nganking)  on  the 
Yangtze  left  bank,  and  the  treaty  port  of  Wuhu 
is  within  its  borders. 

Richard  :  Comprehensive  Geography ;  IIavret  : 
Ngnnhori,  (Var.  Sin.   No.  2). 

ANISEED,  or  Star-anise.  The  tr  .which 
produces  aniseed  is  confined  to  small  ai  ?As  in 
Western  Kuang-^i  and  to  Tonkin.  It  is  /  Urium 
yfTum ,  Hook.  Star  aniftecd  is  called  pa-chick  Aft 
tight   horns,    from    the  shape  of   the    fruit,   which 


consists  of  eight  seed-capsules  arranged  to  form  a 
star.  From  the  amber-coloured  seeds  aniseed  oil 
is  extracted.  The  export  frcmi  Kuangsi  practically 
constitutes  the  world's  supply,  and  has  increased 
considerably  of  late  years,  the  amount  shipped 
averaging  12,000  piculs,  worth  neeurly  300,000  Hk 
Tls.  Unfortunately  the  Chinese  dealers  adulterate 
the  oil  with  spirits  of  wine  and  kerosene  oil. 
Aniseed  oil  is  used  more  as  a  drug  and  less  as  a 
spice  than  cassia  oil.    See  Star-anise  Oil. 

Illicinm  anisatuvi  ^  ^  Mang-ts'ao  is  a  false 
star-anise  produced  in  Japan  and  imported  to 
China.     It  is  highly  poisonous. 

ANISODACTYLI,  an   Order  of  birds   which 
includes  the  families  Coraciidae  (rollers),  Meropidae 
(bee-eaters),     Alcedinidae     (kingfishers),    Upupidae 
(hoopoes),  etc. 

Merops  viridis  and  Mclittophagus  swinhoii 
occur  in  Yiinnan,  and  Nyctiornis  athcrtoni  in 
Hainan.  Merojjs  philippinus,  the  Blue-tailed  Bee- 
Eater,  is  a  summer  visitor  in  S.  China ;  and  M. 
sum,atranus  has  been  taken  in  Fukien  and  Kiangsi. 
Eurystomus  calonyx,  the  Broad-billed  Roller,  is 
common  in  China.  Coracias  ajjinis  occurs  in  Yiin- 
nan. Alcedo  bengalensis,  the  common  Kingfisher,  is 
found  everywhere  in  China.  In  S.E.  China  these 
birds  are  netted  in  large  numbers ;  their  captors 
pluck  the  back  feathers,  which  they  use  in  making 
the  well-known  kingfisher  feather  jewellery,  and 
then  release  the  birds.  Alcedo  grandis,  a  very 
rare  bird,  and  Ceyx  tridactyla,  both  in  Hainan. 
Halcyon  pileata,  the  Black  capped  Kingfisher,  is 
found  in  summer  all  over  China.  H.  smyrnensis, 
the  White-breasted  Kingfisher,  is  found  in  Hainan, 
and  from  Canton  to  Snanghai.  Callialcyon  lilarina, 
the  Ruddy  Kingfisher,  is  met  with  in  Formosa. 
It  has  been  taken  in  Fukien,  Kiangsu  and  .Man- 
churia. SauTopatis  chloris,  taken  once  at  Shawei- 
shan.  Ceryle  varia,  the  Indian  Pied  Kingfisher, 
is  common  south  of  the  Yangtze.  C.  lugubris,  the 
oriental  Pied  Kingfisher,  is  found  in  South  Chin.i 
to  vallej  of  Huangho(  ?)  Upvpa  epops,  the  European 
Hoopoe,  is  a  common  bird  throughout  China.  U. 
indica  is  found  in  Hainan. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseavx  de  la  Chine ; 
^Alcedinides). 

ANKING  ^g5  an  ch'ing,  or  Nganking,  capital 
of  Anliui  province,  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Yangtze,  370  miles  from  Shanghai  in  lat.  36°  9'  N. 
and  long.  116°  5'  E.  :  it  is  a  port  of  call  for  river 
steamers.     The  population  is  said  to  be  40,000. 

ANN,  the  name  of  a  British  brig  which  left 
Chusan  for  Macao  on  March  8,  1842  and  was 
wrecked  on  the  Formosa  coast  three  days  later. 
Two  men  perished  in  the  wreck  ;  the  rest,  fifty-five 
in  number,  were  seized  by  the  Chinese,  stripped 
and    taken  to  Tai  wan   fu.     The   journey   took  till 
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tlio  2'ltli  and  wan  full  of  .luffrriri^  ;  aomc  of  tlicrri 
wvn)  c()iii]»Jttily  jjttkmJ  iit  thn  ruin  and  cold  ;  ihvy 
nlopt  ill  common  juiln,  twonty  livo  in  a  room  Ima 
Hum  oi^'lit  foot  nqiiArr  ;  tlioy  worn  tirkut»d  like 
rattitt,  Ijuridcuffrd  and  frttnird,  nnd  AHiiurod,  by 
Bij,Miii,  that  thoy  worn  k'"'"K  ^.o  bo  bohondod.  Irorn 
March  24  to  about  Au^UMt  13  thoy  wore  kftpt  .in 
priMon  and  torribiy  ill  treated  ;  then  forty-four 
of  thorn  w»Mi<  bohoadod.  Kliuon  woro  roloKiiod  in 
October.  The  olliciai  rtLsponsible  for  thin  brutality 
as  woll  as  for  tho  slaughtor  of  tho  crow  of  the 
Nerbudda  (q.v.)  was  ordned  to  bo  puninlicd  :  it 
is  known   that  ho   was  rewarded. 

(Jhinesc  lifpositmy^  vol.  xii  ;  Jourmds  kfj.t 
by  Mr.  dully  and  (\ipt.   Drtihnm. 

"ANNA"  CASE,  THE.  In  Soptcmber 
1876,  a  Ciornian  schoiMior  Anna  left  Amoy  for 
Tientsin  but  was  beached  and  plundiirrd  by  tho 
Chineso  crow  after  tho  two  (Jernian  ofhcera  had 
been  murdered.  The  mandarins  of  tho  district 
noar  Foochow  whoro  tho  ship  was  beached  seemed 
to  bo  in  connivance  with  tho  pirates  and  allowed 
them  to  get  off  with  their  booty,  and  tlio  German 
Government  thereforo  exacted  $39,000  com- 
pensation. 

ANNALES  DE  LA  PROPAGATION  DE  LA 
FOI,  llio  celebrated  missionary  magazine  of  the 
Assoc{at{o7i  dc  la  PropcKjadon  dc  la  Foi  (q.v.). 
It  is  a  continuation  of  the  other  famous  series  of 
Lettics  Kdij\ant€.<.  The  first  cahicr  as  it  was 
termed,  appeared  at  Lyons  in  1822,  and  was  sold 
at  50  centimes  ;  the  second  in  1823,  at  75  centimes 
and  the  third  in  1824  at  50  centimes.  Then  three 
cf/hiers  were  issued  in  1825,  and  the  J:  v  ere 
published  as  volume  I  with  an  index.  The  work 
has  been  very  popular,  and  is  now  illustrated. 
Resides  the  French  edition,  still  issued  from  Lyons, 
there  have  been  for  many  years  translatioiis  into 
German,  Flemish,  English,  Dutch,  Italian,  Portu- 
guese,  Spanish,   Basque,   etc, 

ANSERES,  an  Order  which  consists  of  the 
Ducks,  Geese  and  Swans.  The  species  known  in 
China  are  as  follows. 

Anser  senirostris,  the  Eastern  Bean  Goose. 
A.  sc(jetnm.,  the  Bean  Goose,  the  most  common  of 
the  geese  that  visit  China  in  their  migrations, 
A.  7nidd€?idorffi,  the  great  Bean  Goose.  A,  ferus, 
the  Grey  Lag  Goose,  and  A.  alhifrons,  the  White- 
fronted  Goose,  both  are  common  on  the  coast, 
especially  in  the  South,  .4.  ery  thro  pus,  the  Dwarf 
Goose  or  Lesser  White-front-ed  Goose,  abundant  on 
the  lakes  of  the  eastern  provinces,  especially 
Kiangsi.  ..4,  cygnoides,  the  Chinese  Goose,  comes 
from  the  north  in  large  numbers  to  winter  in 
China.  Cygnus  olor,  the  mute  Swan  seen  once  at 
Peking  and  shot  once  at  Chlnkiang,  0.  musicu-^, 
the  Whooper,  in  ga-eat  numbers  in  migration ;  some 


pAM      the      winter      in      China.       C.      jankcuiiyi 
.UsiitmwBifLi'B    rtwan,    N.    rhin*    to    Fukien.      C. 
davidi  ~Davw'»  Hwaii,- (.'h»hli.     Anas   bmruM,   ibc 
MniUrd,  abundant  in  the  north.     A.  tonorhyncha, 
the     yellow  nib     duck,     reaidcnt     in     (  hina     and 
Mongolia.     Tadurna   cornuta,   tho    Sheldrake,   vmi 
mon    on    tho    coa«t.      Cutarra    rutUu,    the    Kuddy 
Sheldrake  or  tirahniiny    Duck,  abundant   in   Mon- 
golia,   where    it    an   object  of    rcli^jiouii   rov(«'enc«^ 
it   winters  in    (Tiina.     Sarrtdiornts  melanonuln,  ih« 
Comb  duck,   obtained  one  year  in  Fukien.     Dafiia 
acuta,   the  Pintail ;   many  paas   the  winter   in  the 
central     and     southern     j>rovince«.      /JmdroryijTin 
javnnira,  the  Whistlinj^  Teal,  taken  in   Fukien  and 
Kiangsu.     Mareca  penelope,  the  Widgeon,  ctmimoti 
in  S.  C'hina  in  the  winter.     ChauUlaamu%  itreperuii, 
the  (jadwall,  iw  found  in  (.hina  but  rarely.     Spatula 
dypratu,  the  Shoveller,  common  in  the  winter  and 
at   tho  times    of  migration.     Ntttopug  coromande.' 
lianus,     the     Cotton    Teal,    in     Central    China     in 
summer,   in  small    numbers.     Aix  /jaUrirulata,    the 
Maruiarin   Duck,   resident  In    southern   and    central 
China.     Querquedula  circia,  the  Garg^ncy  or  BHie- 
vvinged  Teal,  China  and  Fr/rmosa,     Netttum  crecca, 
the  (Jommon   Teal,  and   A^,   formotum,   the   Baikal 
Teal    or    Clucking  Teal,    and   Exinrtta  falrata,    the 
Falcated  Teal,  these  three  are  common  in  China  and 
Formosa,  in  winter  and  at  the  times  of  migration, 
Oidernia   car  bo,    the   Eastern    Velvet    Scoter,   visits 
the  coasts,    0.  ainericMna,  the  Eastern  Black  Scoter. 
CUmgida    glaucion,    the    Golden    Eye,    winters    in 
China,     Nyroca  ferina,    the  Pochard    or   Dun-bird, 
common    in    China  in    winter  and  at   the  times   of 
passage,      A^.     rufina,     the     Red  crested     Pochard, 
Fukien.      iV,     ferruginea,    the    White-eyed     Duck, 
winters  in  China,     N .  marila,  the  Scaup,  abundant 
in  winter   on   the  coast.     A',   fuligula,    the  Tuft*»d 
L'uck,    common  in    winter.     A'^.    baeri,  the  Eastern 
White-eyed    Duck,     common     in    winter.      Mergu^ 
albellus,    the  Smew,   common   in    Central    China   in 
winter.     M.  strrator,  t)ie  Red-breasted  ^[erganse^  ; 
AI.     merganser,    the     Goosander;     M.    sqvamntujt, 
Gould's  Merganser,  these  three  winter  in  China, 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine; 
(Anatides). 

ANTEATER,  SCALY,  Manvs  dalmunni,  is 
found  at  Amoy,  in  Formosa,  in  Hainan  and 
elsewhere  in  the  south.  It  is  described  by  Swinhoe 
in  the  second  paper  named  below. 

Swinhoe  :  PtZ.S.,  1870,  pp.  236,  650. 

ANTI-FOOTBINDING.  Several  of  the  Man- 
chu  Emperors  issued  edicts  against  the  custom  of 
foot-binding,  the  most  famous  being  K'axg  Hst, 
who  in  1665  issued  orders  that  all  parents  binding 
the  feet  of  children  born  after  the  first  year  of  his 
reign  should  be  severely  punished.  Though  many 
high    officials     backed     up    the    effort,    it    was     a 
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complete  failure,  and  four  years  later  the  edict 
was  withdrawn.  One  of  Tao  Kuang's  concubines 
once  attired  herself  as  a  Chinese  lady  with  bound 
feet,  but  was  instantly  ordered  away  in  disgrace, 
and  the  Emperor  never  saw  her  again.  As  late  as 
1838,  the  Manchus  threatened  severe  punishment 
for  foot-binding. 

After  the  T'ai  P'ing  rebellion  half  the  people 
in  Kuangtung,  Kuangsi  and  Chihli  ceased  the 
practice. 

Christian  missionaries  strongly  discouraged 
foot-binding  among  their  converts,  in  many  cases 
making  unbinding  a  condition  of  receiving  pupils 
into  their  boarding-schools,  and  in  a  few  places, 
a  condition  of  entering  the  Church. 

The  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  were  that 
natural  feet  were  in  many  places  associated  with 
prostitution,  and  that  no  husbands  could  be  found 
for  girls  with  unbound  feet.  The  attempt  was 
more  successful  in  the  South  than  in  the  North, 
where  the  custom  was  almost  universal,  slave-girls 
and  Buddhist  nuns  being  the  only  exceptions,  till 
Christian  schools  arose. 

The  great  majority  of  Chinese  girls,  even  in 
Christian  families,  still  had  bound  feet,  and  the 
non-Christian  part  of  the  population  was  apparently 
still  untouched  by  the  new  ideas,  when  in  1895,  ten 
ladies  of  several  different  nationalities  formed  the 
T'icn  Tsu  Hui  ^^-f",  Natural  Foot  Society,  with 
Mrs.  Archibald  Little  as  President.  This  body 
at  once  decided  to  memorialize  the  Empress- 
Dowager,  who  as  a  Manchu,  was  a  natural-footed 
woman. 

After  being  drawn  up  very  carefully  in  English, 
and  then  translated  into  Chinese,  the  memorial  was 
distributed  to  get  signatures,  and  nearly  all  foreign 
ladies  in  the  Far  East  added  their  names. 

The  memorial  was  forwarded  through  the 
American  Minister  to  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  who 
thought  it  a  matter  which  they  could  not  bring 
before  Her  Majesty,  but  offered  to  keep  it  on  their 
shelves.  It  is  believed  that  it  reached  the  palace  ; 
but  the  Anti-footbinding  Edict  she  issued  in  1902 
(the  last  of  the  many  Manchu  attempts  to  alter  the 
practice)  was  probably  the  result  of  her  wish  to 
curry  favour  with  the  foreign  ladies  in  the  capital, 
with  whom  she  made  special  efforts  to  be  friendly 
at  that  time. 

The  Society  also  sent  memorials  and  letters 
t.")  all  Viceroys  and  provincial  governors;  and 
public  meetings  were  held  in  most  of  the  provincial 
capitals  and  many  large  cities.  At  these  meetings 
the  President  of  the  Society  addressed  large  Chinese 
audiences, — a  very  great  innovation  in  those  days. 

Over  a  million  tracts,  leaflets  and  placards  were 
sent  out  from  Shanghai  alone,  as  well  as  a  large 
number  from  five  other  centres ;  a  number  of 
branches  were  established   all  'over  the  Empire ;   a 


school  was  opened  in  Shanghai  for  natural- footed 
non-Christian  Chinese  girls ;  and  in  every  possible 
way  public  opinion  was  educated. 

During  the  Reform  movement  of  1896-8,  K'ano 
Yu-WEi  J^,^;^  formed  the  Pu  Ch'an  Tsu  Hui 
;f  jfiSS,-^  in  Canton,  which  had  before  long  10,000 
members,  and  after  the  coup  d'etat  was  removed 
to  Shanghai.  A  considerable  number  of  smaller 
societies  having  the  same  object  arose  over  China, 
to  what  extent  directly  inspired  or  stimulated  by 
the  7"tc7i  Tsu  Hui  cannot  be  estimated. 

Eventually,  all  Viceroys  and  Governors  issued 
proclamations  against  the  custom,  that  of  H.E. 
Chang  Chih-tung  being  very  widely  circulated. 

The  T'ien  Tsu  Hui  issued  its  "  tenth  and  last 
report  "  in  1906  ;  it  was  handed  over  to  a  committee 
of  (Jhine.se  ladies  in  1908,  and  seems  to  have  shortly 
after  ceased  to  function,  its  work  being  done,  the 
societies  of  Chinese  origin  taking  its  place.  It 
undoubted  y  had  a  very  large  share  in  creating  a 
strong  pu  lie  opinion  against  the  practice  of  foot- 
binding,  and  the  custom  has  been  abandoned  by 
practically  all  people  of  the  official  classes,  and 
though  it  is  still  widely  practised  among  the  lower 
ranks  especially  in  the  North,  its  extinction  can 
hardly  be  far  distant.     See  Foot-binding. 

Giles  :  Historic  China;  Report  of  Peking 
Hospit'dl,  1868;    Mrs.  A.  Little  :  Intimate  China. 

A 

AN  TE  H'AI  ^fi?Q,  the  favourite  eunuch  of 
Tz'u  Hsi  the  Empress-dowager,  in  the  early  days 
of  her  power ;  commonly  known  as  Hsiao  An  /\s  ^ 
Little  An,  on  account  of  his  small  stature.  His 
power  and  arrogance  were  very  great  and  his 
influence  over  Tz'u  Hsi  such  as  to  give  rise  to 
most  scandalous  reports.  In  1869  she  sent  him 
into  Shantung  to  get  money  for  her  privy  purse. 
It  was  contrary  to  dynastic  house-law  for  a  eunuch 
to  leave  the  capital,  and  Prince  Kung  took 
advantage  of  this  to  persuade  Tz'u  An,  the 
co-Regent  Empress-dowager,  to  sign  a  decree  com- 
mandinc:  the  immediate  execution  of  the  insolent 
An  Te-hai.  The  sentence  was  promptly  carried 
out  in  Shantung,  several  other  eunuchs  being  got 
rid  of  at  the  same  time.  Tz'u  Hsi  knew  nothing 
of  it  for  some  days,  when  her  wrath  against  Prince 
Kung  and  the  Empress  Tz'ii  An  was  very  great, 
nor  did  she   ever  forgive  them. 

An  Te-hai  was  succeeded  by  the  notorious 
Li  Lien-ying  {q-v.). 

ANTELOPES.  There  are  four  species  in  N. 
China,  and  Mongolia.  They  are  as  follows,  with 
their  distribution  : — 

Gaidla  subgutturosa,  N.  and  E.  Mongolia;  G. 
gutturosa,  Inner  Mongolia;  (t.  przewalskii,  Ordos, 
Hsinchiang;  G.  pirticavdata,  S.W.  Kansu,  Tibet, 
Hsinchiang. 
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APRICOTS 


Of  tlioMO  (i.  ijutliirn/xt  Im  thn  lar^rttt  mid  (•'. 
picticaudittd  tlio  mnullrHt.  liolli  (,'  </iifturos(i  uiid  <i. 
iubijuttuiDmi  liuvo  uii  niioniioiiN  larynx  wiiit  li  Hwrlla 
up  ill  tlin  rutting'  hciimom  ;  tlio  foriiuir  Ih  Iioik  u  known 
UM  tliu  (loitrcd  Aiitdlopr. 

SowKiiBY  :  Journal,   X .( '.H.  It.  \  S. ,   vol.    xlvii. 

ANTIMONY.     Srr   Mmrnih. 

AN  TU  7^  f||{,  Aiitioch,  the  capital  of  T« 
Ch'in.     tSoo  Ta  Ch'iti,  Fu  lui. 

ANTUNG  \V)JC- ^^'''•'*  o|)rii((l  JIM  li  'I'n'uly  Tort 
by  tlio  (oiiimoic  ial  Trinity  with  llio  I'liitt'd  Staiea 
ill  1905,  but  on  account  of  ihu  Kubho  JupanuHu  war 
tho  actual  opening  datcu  from  tho  Hpring  of  1907. 
It  is  on  tho  ri^jlit  bank  of  tlio  Valu  Hivcr,  tliirty 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Tlio  river  is  closed  by  ice 
from  tho  end  of  November  to  tho  end  of  March. 
The  Chinese  population  is  abouc  40,000  in  the 
winter,  but  in  tho  bu.sy  months  that  number  is 
perhaps  doubled  by  immigrants,  chiefly  from  Shan- 
tung. There  is  a  .Japanoso  Settlement  with  a 
population  of  about  20,000.  Tho  port,  is  connected 
with   Mukden  by  rail. 

A  British  Consulate  was  established  in  1907, 
but  was  closed  again  in  1909. 

1915  1616 

Net  Foreign  Imports  Hk.Tls.  13,563,056  18,507,536 
Net  Chinese  Imports  1,842,430    1,626,365 

Exports  8,806,245    8,609,965 

Hk.  Tls.  24,211,731  28,743,866 

ANZER,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  was  born  in 
1851  at  Weinricht,  Germany,  and  died  at  Rome 
in  1903.  He  belonged  to  a  newly  created  Mission, 
and  reached  China  in  1879,  when  he  was  made 
pro-vicar  in  the  southern  part  of  Shantung.  In 
1883  he  was  attacked  by  Chinese  and  left  for  dead. 
In  1885  Southern  Shantung  was  made  into  a 
bishopric  and  Anzer  became  bishop  there.  In  1890 
he  abandoned  -  the  protection  of  France  and 
accepted  that  of  Germany;  this  gave  Germany  a 
pretext  for  the  seizure  of  Tsingtau  when  mission- 
aries had  been  murdered  in  1897.     See  Tsinfjtau. 

APAOKI  IffilfJitlll,  the  first  ruler  of  the  united 
K'itans.     See  K'itans. 

APE'S  HILL,  so  called  from  the  number  of 
monkeys  (Macacus  cydopisj  formerly  found  there, 
is  near  Takao  in  Formosa,  and  Takao  is  sometimes 
called  Ape's  Hill  Harbour.  The  hill  stands  alone 
and  is  1,710  feet  high. 

APOSTOLIC    FAITH    MISSIONARIES,   are 

representatives  of  a  recent  religious  development 
in  the  U.S.A.  and  hence  have  only  made  their 
appearance  in  China  within  the  last  few  years. 
They  show  a  great  tendency  towards  "  hiving  off  " 
to  form  other  small  missions,  known  as  Full  Gospel 
Mission,  etc.,  etc.  They  do  not  publish  statistics, 
on  principle;  but  in  the  Mission  Directory  for  1916, 


they  arn  f(ivon  u  82  in  numl>«r,  working  in 
Siianghiti  and  KcKjchow  ;  at  i'eking,  and  two  other 
•tatioiiN  in  ('hilili;  ut  Tui  yunn  fu,  and  two  other 
•tatioiiM  in  Shunai  ;  with  ono  ntation  each  in  Shenai 
and  Mon^olltt.  A«  there  in  but  little  organization 
either  at  homo  or  on  the  field,  thert  U  •rnall 
cohoMion  in  tho  work  don**,  and  tlit?  inTti*imi*:\  ii 
coimtantly  (hanging.  Their  huadrpiiifttTii  m  at  Hot 
SpriiigN,  ATkariMfm  IJ.H.A.     See  Ax^emblieM  of  God. 

APPIANI,  LOUIS  f.A»T,  a  Uzariit  mlMiion- 
ary,  born  in  Piedmont  on  March  22,  1663.  He  waa 
sent  to  China  by  the  Propaganda  with  tho  title 
vice  visitor  apotitohc,  and  readied  (.'anton  on 
Augu8t  14,  1699.  When  the  J.,egato  de  Tourwom 
came  to  China  in  1705  he  choiie  V.  Aitiani  a« 
interpreter  to  a<comj)any  him  to  Peking.  When 
the  Kmperor  angrily  (ordered  the  i.,egatc  to  leave 
China,  i*.  Appiani  wa«  arrested  on  tho  journey 
south  and  brought  from  Nanking  back  to  Peking; 
then  '.e  was  sent  for  trial  into  SKLirh'uan  where 
he  had  worked  ;  brought  back  to  the  capital  he  wa« 
imprisoned  for  two  years  there,  then  exiled  to 
Canton  and  kept  in  prison  there  twelve  years.  Ho 
died  at  Macao  on  August  29,  1732,  and  waa  buried 
in  the  Dominican  church. 

Favier  :    Peking,    p.    172. 

APPLES,  Mcdus  spp.  j^JK  V'in  huo.  The 
true  apple  M.  sylvestris  does  not  seem  to  be 
found  in  China  (unless,  of  course,  in  a  few 
foreign  gardens).  The  larger,  whitish  varieties 
cultivated  by  the  Chinese  seem  to  belong  to  the 
M.  prunifolia  group.  The  fruit  is  often  handsome 
in  appearance,  but  it  is  soft  and  spongy  in  texture 
and  of  insipid  flavour. 

Another  group  is  small  and  generally  red, 
and  though  often  mealy  the  taste  is  sour.  These 
trees  are  probably  derived  from  the  wild  crab- 
apple,  M.  baccata,  which  grows  all  over  N.  China 
and  Manchuria  and  is  used  as  the  stock  for 
grafting  all  apples  on.  The  crab-apple  tree 
sometimes  reaches  40  to  50  feet  in  height ;  the 
fruit  is  very  abundant  and  is  about  the  size  of 
a  green  pea;  it  is  eaten  raw.  dried  or  made  into 
preserves. 

Meyer  :   Agricultural  Explorations,    etc. 

APRICOTS,  (Prunus  armeniaca),  ^  hsing. 
The  wild  Apricot  is  common  in  N.  China,  and 
there  are  many  varieties  in  cultivation.  They  are 
grafted  on  seedling  apricot  stock  or  on  the  wild 
peach.  The  trees  are  generally  not  grown  in 
regular  orchards  but  in  small  groups,  especially 
Oil  terraces  on  the  hill-sides. 

Perhaps  the  finest  varieties  are  found  in 
Shantung.  Apricot  kernels  ^  i^ ,  from  apricots 
grown  at  Yenchi-ng  and  Wan-ping,  N.  and  W. 
of  Peking  are  exported  from  Tientsin  to  Europe. 
These  are  sweet.      Bitter    kernels   grow    in    many 
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districts  of  Chihli,  Honan  and  Shantung.  The 
apricots  ripen  in  June  and  the  shipping  season 
starts  in  August ;  the  fruit  itself  is  uneatable. 
These  edible  kernels  have  given  rise  to  the  mistaken 
idea  that  almonds  are  grown  in  China. 

Meyer  :  Agricultural  Explorations,  etc.  ;  Far 
Eksteun  IvFview,  February,  1915. 

ARAHANT,  Chinese  Lo  han  {q.v.)  the  ideal 
which  S.\KY.\MUNi  taught  that  every  man  should 
strive  to  be.  An  arahant  is  one  who  has  travelled 
the  Eightfold  Path,  has  reached  enlightenment 
and  is  .'^aved  to  all  eternity.  For  the  opposition 
of  this  ideal  and  the  Mahayanist  ideal  of 
bodhisatship  see  Bodhisattva. 

ARCHAEOLOGY.  Very  little  archaeological 
work  has  been  dune  by  foreigners  in  China  Proper; 
and  though  the  Chinese  are  keen  students  and 
collectors  of  their  own  antiquities,  archaeological 
research  as  foreigners  understand  it  is  unknown 
among  them.  Immense  sums  are  paid  for  treasures 
which  are  found  by  accident,  but  money  is  not 
applied  to  the  systematic  search  fpr  what  would 
illustrate  history.  Feng  shui,  the  lack  of  cooperat- 
ion, the  weakness  of  the  government,  the  suspicious- 
ness of  the  crowded  population,  are  all  against 
such  enterprises. 

The  chief  work  which  foreigners  have  done  in 
this  line  has  been  in  the  less  populous  parts  of 
W.   China  and  Turkestan  (Hsin-chiang). 

The  discovery  by  Bower,  de  Rhins  and  others, 
of  ancient  manuscripts  at  Kucha  and  Khotan  led  to 
the  first  purely  archaeological  mission,  which  was 
Russian,  under  Klementz.  It  went  to  Turfan  in 
1897,  and  found  that  early  manuscripts  wea-e  so 
commonly  exhumed  that  the  people  used  them  for 
window  paper  ! 

In  1902  the  Congress  of  Orientali.sts  organized 
an  International  Association  to  encourage  such 
work,  the  head-quarters  being  in  Petrograd,  while 
each  nation  was  left  free  to  make  its  own  plans. 
Stein,  sent  by  the  Indian  government,  was  the  first 
in  the  field  in  1900  01.  Grunwedel  ne.xt  took  up 
Klementz'  work  at  Turfan,  and  was  followed  by 
Lecoq.  Then  France  sent  Pelliot,  who  worked  at 
Kucha  in  1907,  then  went  to  Urumtsi,  Turfan, 
Kami  and  Tun-huang. 

The  principal  spoils  of  these  expeditions  were 
literary.  Vast  numbers  ot  Chinese  manuscripts 
were  obtained  from  every  cent/re,  both  secular  and 
religious;  some  found  near  Tun-huang  dating  back 
to  B.C.  98,  proving  very  early  intercourse  ;  numerous 
Sanskrit  works  were  found,  including  the  oldest 
Sanskrit  manuscripts  known  and  one  lost  canonical 
work  ;  Tibetan  manuscripts  were  abundant,  especial- 
ly on  the  south  side  of  the  desert  and  in  Tun  huang. 
Works  were  found  in  strange  languages  which  at 
first  received  the  names  Tokharian  and  Nordarisch. 


Further  research,  however,  has  resulted  in  their 
being  called  Kuchan  and  Khotanese,  since  they 
were  certainly  the  languages  used  at  Kucha  and 
Khotan.  There  were  also  three  other  Iranian 
languages,  all  in  alphabets  of  Aramaic  origin,  two 
being  apparently  tongues  of  Persia  (Manichaean 
works  only),  and  the  third  Sogdian  (Manichaean, 
Buddhist  and  Christian  texts).  There  were  some 
Christian  t^xts  in  Syrian  ;  some  manuscripts  in  old 
Turkish  dialects  in  Runic  alphabet,  others  in 
Uighiir,  another  in  Semitic  (a  fragmentary  form), 
believed  to  belong  to  the  White  Huns,  or 
Ephthalites.  One  of  the  main  results  of  the  Stein 
and  Pelliot  Missions  was  the  finding  of  a  great 
library  at  Tun-huang,  containing  Chinese,  Tibetan, 
Sanskrit,  Sogdian  and  "Khotanese"  works  of  the 
7th,  8th  and  9th  centuries.  Among  other  relics  of 
Nestorianism  Stein  brought  from  Turfan  fragments 
of  the  New  Testament  of  the  9th  century  and  one 
fragment  belonging  to  the  5th  century. 

Besides  securing  manuscripts  these  expeditions 
examined  caves  decorated  with  stucco  figures  and 
with  frescoes;  statues  (mostly  stucco),  paintings 
on  silk  and  paper,  embroideries,  coins,  etc.,  were 
also  obtained.  The  civilization  thus  revealed  is  a 
mixture  of  Persian,  Indian,  Chinese,  Hellenic,  etc. 

In  1907  an  important  Mission  was  sent  from 
France  in  charge  of  Chavannes  (See  Mission 
Archcolofjique).  It  worked  especially  at  the  Lung 
Men  caves  in  Honan,  at  the  Ta-t'ung  fu  cave- 
temples  in  N.  Shansi,  and  in  Manchuria. 

A  Japanese  mission  was  organized  by  Count 
Otani  and  conducted  by  Tachiba,  who  brought 
back  much  from  Liao  Ian,  Turfan  and  Tun-huang. 

The  Japanese  have  also  done  some  interesting 
work  in  Shantung  and  Shansi,  and  have  made 
important  researches  in  the  prehistoric  archaeology 
of  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Mongolia.  Their  work 
in  Korea  has  resulted  in  the  discovery,  among 
many  things,  of  the  earliest  extant  Chinese 
paintings. 

In  1914  an  archaeological  mission  visited  Western 
China,  the  members  being  MM.  Gilbert  de  Voisins, 
Victor  Segalcn  and  Jean  Lartigue.  The  full  rcults 
of  their  journey  are  being  published,  but  a  brief 
account  is  given  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  1915. 
Plates  are  given,  showing  some  of  the  Han 
sculptures,  pillars,  etc.,  which  were  found.  The 
art  is  said  to  display  exotic  influence,  chiefly 
Iranian  in  character. 

The  discovery  of  the  Oracle  Bones  {q.v.)  in 
Honan  was  of  gn'eat  interest  and  importance  in 
Archaeology. 

According  to  an  announcement  in  the  Journal, 
N.C.B.R.A.S.  for  1914,  it  was  proposed  to  found 
an  American  School  of  Archaeology  in  Peking, 
but  the  project  appears  to  have  been  still-born. 
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Htkin  :  Aririifit  Khutttn,  1907  j  i\\u\  ItuiriA  of 
Dfurrt  (Utthdy,  1U12;  Ciuvannkm  :  Mmnum  Arrh/o- 
iogiqur,  1913;  Pelliot  :  Lrs  hi/lurncta  iranifnnrn, 
etc.,  1011,  ftiid  /,u  ^filf,u<>n  Prllwt,  1909; 
U.K.F.K.O.,  vol.   xi,  p.    171. 

ARCHERY.  (hiiioMM  hintoriaiiH  n.-itiirully,  and 
porhapH  in  thiu  cuHti  rightly,  UHcribu  lliu  iiivoiil- 
ion  of  bowa  and  arrown  to  tho  poriod  of  Huanq  Ti 
and  Yao,  while  tho  bow  cttfio  and  arrow  tubo  arc 
said  to  havo  boon  inado  by  Shun,  tlio  cover  for 
tho  bow  boin^  called  tit^.  Tho  bow  wan  in  all 
probability  evolved  from  tho  primitive  drill  bow. 
Tho  iS'Au  ChiiKj  states  that  the  war  chariot  of 
tt.c.  2190  contained  an  archer,  a  javelin-thrower  and 
a  cliarioteor.  In  later  times  soldiers  practihcd  ar- 
chery on  horseback  as  well  as  on  foot.  In  tho 
later  Feudal  poriod  bows  were  adorned  with  ^Teen 
bands  and  ornaments  of  ivory  and  horn,  and  differ- 
ed in  size  and  colour  according  to  tho  user's  rank. 
Bow-cases  to  hold  two  bows  were  made  of  tiger-skin 
and  later  of  seal  skin.  Arrows  wore  made  of  sedge, 
tipped  with  barbs  of  metal,  stone,  ivory  or  bone. 
Under  the  Ch'in  dynasty  the  bow  used  was  four 
feet  long  and  made  of  bamboo,  and  poisoned  arrows 
were  employed.  Later  a  cross-bow  was  in  use 
which  could  discharge  10  iron  arrows  at  once.  The 
T'ang  bows  were  of  mulberry-wood  and  horn,  and 
the  cross-bows  could  shoot  arrows  300  paces.  The 
Ming  dynasty  introduced  bows  bound  with  silk. 
Under  the  Ch'ing  rule  the  soldiers  practised  archery 
six  times  a  month  both  on  foot  and  on  horseback, 
the  greatest  experts  being  from  Manchuria  and 
Ssuch'uan.  There  were  four  types  of  bow,  the  long 
bow  over  5  feet  in  length,  used  by  foot-soldiers,  the 
short  bow  4  feet  long  used  by  horsemen,  the  train- 
ing bow  used  to  strengthen  the  arm,  and  the 
cross-bow.  The  bows  were  graded  according  to 
their  pull,  eighty  and  even  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  pull  being  spoken  of.  The  strings  were  of 
silk,  gut  or  strong  twine.  The  Chinese  bow  is  of 
the  composite  type,  the  outer  layer  to  resist 
stretching  being  of  sinew,  the  inmost  layer  to  resist 
contraction  being  of  horn,  while  a  layer  of  wood 
between  provides  support  for  both.  When  un- 
strung such  a  bow  goes  into  a  strongly  reversed 
form. 

Not  only  was  archery  practised  by  the  army 
but  by  Buddhist  and  Lama  priests  even  in  the 
Manchu  dynasty.  Archery  was  also  a  favourite 
pastime  with  the  common  people  in  ancient  times. 

Werner  :  Sociology;  Bois-ReymOnd  :  Chinese 
Archery   (Journal,   N.C.B.R.A.S.,   vol.    xliii). 

ARCHITECTURE.  That  Chinese  architecture 
is  monotonous  is  an  indisputable  fact.  The  model 
most  generally  employed  for  the  majority  of  build- 
ings, be  they  dwelling  houses,  temples  or  palaces,  is 
that  of  the  t'ing  ^C  thus  described  by  Bushell  in 

5 


Chiiicsr.  Art.  "Thi«  lOii"'"' -  ♦•■-'•niially  of  .'t  •••■. •"■•¥§ 
ro<jf  with  rocurvcd  udgcn  .  up<>ii  »hort  ». 

The  curvilinear  tilting  of  the  corners  of  the  roof 
liaM  hi't'U  Nuppfjfted  to  l>e  a  nurviviil  from  the  days  of 
tent  dwullors,  who  used  to  hang  the  angles  of  their 
canvas  pavilions  on  spears ;  but  this  ia  carry inj^ 
it  back  to  a  very  dim  antiquity,  as  we  hAV6  no 
records  of  iho  ('liineso  uxci'pt  as  a  S4;tth'i  iltur- 

al  people.  The  roof  is  the  principal  ft.^  .....  A  the 
building  and  gives  to  it,  when  finished,  an  effect 
of  grandeur  or  simplicity,  of  strength  or  grace. 
To  vary  its  anjicct  tho  architect  is  induced  occasion- 
ally to  double  or  even  triple  it.  This  preponderance 
of  a  port  u.iually  sacrificed  in  Wentern  architecture, 
in  juKtified  by  the  smaller  vertical  elevation  of  the 
plan  and  tho  architect  devotes  evc^^y  attention  to 
tho  roof  by  tho  addition  of  ante-fixal  ornaments, 
and  by  covering  it  with  glazed  tiles  of  brilliant 
colour,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  eye  upon  it.  The 
diagons  and  phoenixes  posed  on  tho  crest  of  this 
roof,  the  grotesque  animals  perched  in  lines  upon 
the  eaves,  and  the  yellow,  green  and  blue  tiles 
which  cover  it  are  never  chosen  at  random,  but 
after  strict  sumptuary  laws,  so  that  they  may 
denote  the  rank  of  the  owner  of  the  house  or 
indicate  the  imperial  foundation  of  a  temple." 
The  great  weight  of  the  roof  requires  the  use  of 
n^any  pillars,  and  though  stone  is  common  in  China 
these  are  generally  of  wood ;  one  notable  exception 
being  the  magnihcently  carved  marble  pillars  to 
b3  seen  at  the  temple  of  Confucius  in  Ch'u  Fou, 
Shantung.  The  space  between  the  pillars  is  filled 
in  with  bricks  or  blocks  of  stone,  these  not  being 
intended  to  serve  in  any  way  as  supports ;  in  fact 
the  construction  is  curiously  like  that  of  the  modern 
American  building  of  the  newest  type,  where  steel 
supports  sustain  the  structure,  and  the  portions 
between   are    filled   with  concrete. 

As  Chinese  buildings  are  constructed  of  bricks 
and  wood  they  are  most  perishable,  therefore  but 
few  ruins  of  note  exist ;  from  the  ancient  books, 
however,  we  can  obtain  some  idea  of  the  architect- 
ure  in   early  days. 

Apart  from  the  form  described  above  there 
was  another  known  as  the  T'ai  ^  or  lofty  tower ; 
these  T'ai  being  the  first  large  buildings  described 
in  the  canonical  books.  Three  sorts  axe  described 
by  Bushell;  "one  intended  as  a  storehouse  of 
treasure,  a  second  built  within  a  wajled  hunting 
park  for  watching  military  exercises  and  the  plea- 
sures of  the  chase,  and  a  third  fitted  up  as  an 
astronomical  observatory."  Among  later  represent- 
atives of  the  T'ai  he  cites  the  towers  of  the  Great 
Wall,  the  storied  buildings  surmounting  the  gates 
of  cities,  and  the  observatory  at  Peking,  also  a 
square  tower  mounted  on   a  wall. 

In  addition  to  buildings  Chinese  architects 
have    erected   beautiful   memorial    arches   of   stone 
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known  as  P'ai  lou  {q.v.) ;  wonderful  bridges  of 
both  marble  and  stone  ;  and,  under  tlie  influence 
of  Buddhism,  pagodas,  or  T'a  t«,  of  infinite 
variety. 

The  cupola  does  not  exist ;  the  structure  bear- 
ing the  nearest  resemblance  to  it  being  the  "  stupa," 
or  "  dagoba  "  erected  over  the  remains  of  Buddhist 
priests. 

PALEOLOGrE  :  UArt  Chinois ;  Bushell  :  Chinese 
Art ;  MuNSTERBERG  :  Chinesische  Kunstgeschichte ; 
Boerschmann  :  Baul-unst  dcr  Chincscn.  [F.A] 

ARCONA    ISLAND.     See  Arkona  Inset. 

ARDEAE,  a  Sub-order  of  Herodiones,  (q.v.), 
containing  the  Herons  aud  their  allies.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  species  found  in  China. 

Ardea  cinerea,  the  Common  Heron,  throughout 
the   north    in    summer   and    the   south    in    winter. 

A.  manilUnsis,  the  Eastern  Purple  Heron,  China 
coast  provinces ;  it  sometimes  winters  in  Ssuch'uan. 
Ilcrodias  alha,  the  Large  Egret,  and  H.  intermedia, 
the  Smaller  Egret,  both  found  in  the  south  all  the 
year  round,  and  in  the  north  ip  summer.  H. 
garzetta,  the  Little  Egret,  throughout  China.  H. 
eulophotes,  in  Formosa  and "  S.  China.  Bubulcus 
coromandus,  the  Cattle  Egret,  in  Formosa  and  the 
southern  half  of  China,  in  the  summer.  Butorides 
javnnica,    the   Little    Green   Heron,   in    S.    China. 

B.  amurensis,  China  coast  on  migration,  Manchuria 
and  Formosa.  Ardeola  bacchus,  the  Chinese  Pond- 
Heron,  in  the  south  all  the  year,  in  summer  in  the 
Yangtze  valley  up  to  Ssuch'uan.  Nycticorax 
griseus,  the  K*Ight  Heron,  common  throughout 
China.  A^.  magnifica,  Fukien,  Anhui,  Hainan. 
Gorsachius  melanolophus,  the  Malay  Bittern,  in 
Formosa.  G.  goisagi,  Fukien,  Shaweishan.  Botau- 
riif  ftellaris,  the  Bittern,  in  the  north.  (?)  Dwpctor 
flavicolli^,  the  Yellow-necked  Bittern,  common  in 
tiummer  in  the  south  and  centre  of  China,  and 
in  S.  Shensi.  Ardetta  cinnamomea,  the  Chestnut 
Bittern,  passes  the  summer  in  China  and  Man- 
churia. A.  eurythma,  Amoy,  Shanghai,  Chefoo, 
etc.  ;  a  migrant,  China  coast,  Manchuria.  A, 
eivrv.u.",  in  all  parts  of  China;  Manchuria. 

ARENDT,  CARL,  Professor  of  Chinese  in 
the  Seminary  of  Eastern  Languages  in  Berlin,  has 
written  various  papers  on  Chinese  subjects  and  a 
grammar  of  Chinese. 

ARGALI.     See  Sheep,  wild. 

ARGOLS,  the  dried  droppings  of  the  yak  and 
camel,  used  as    fuel  by  Mongols  and  Tibetans. 

A  R  GOON,  half-castes,  generally  the  offspring 
of  temporary  marriages  (as  allowed  by  Moham- 
medan law)  becwccn  Turki  merchants  and  Tibetan 
women.  It  is  found  under  Argon  in  Jaeschke's 
dictionary,  and  defined  as  the  offspring  of  mixed 
marriages  between  Chinese  and  Tibetans. 

RocKHiLX,  :  The  Land  of  the  Lamas. 


ARHAN.     ARHAT.     See  Arahant. 

ARKONA  INSEL  (Arcona  Island),  the  name 
given  to  the  small  island  in  the  bay  at  Tsingtau, 
immediately  opposite  to  the  town.  The  Chinese 
name  of  this  island  is  Tsingtau  ^  J|)  green  island, 
and  the  name  has  been  transferred  from  it  to 
the  town  on  the  mainland.  It  bears  a  lighthouse. 
The  Japanese  name  is  Kato-jima. 

ARMEALEC,  ARMALECH,  ARMALEGH. 

See  Almalik. 

ARMY.  The  Chinese  forces  consisted  till  1895 
of  the  Eight  Banners  {q.v.)  and  some  Provincial 
troops  raised  in  each  province  independently ;  but 
these  did  not  constitute  an  Army  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  term.  After  the  China-Japan  war 
some  attempt  at  reorganization  was  made ;  five 
Divisions  of  a  proper  army  were  raised,  but  were 
disbanded  during  or  after  the  Boxer  outbreak. 
Only  one  Division  under  Yuan  Shih-k'ai  was  left 
as  the  beginning  of  a  new  army.  The  new  army, 
Lu  chiin  1^  ^  land  forces,  was  decreed  in  1901. 
Only  in  Chihli,  under  Yiian's  Viceroyalty,  was  the 
decree  effective ;  here,  between  1903  and  1906  six 
Divisions  were  organized.  Then  the  Lu-chiin  Pu 
or  Ministry  of  War  was  established  and  a  scheme 
was  sanctioned  to  form  thirty-six  Divisions  within 
ten  years.  In  1907  it  was  determined  to  complete 
this  scheme  by  1912.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Revolution  and  the  later  divisions  in  the  State 
have  interfered  with  the  steady  carrying  out  of 
any  programme.  There  were  said  to  be  800,000  men 
under  arms  at  the  date  of  the  abdication,  and  in 
August,  1913  the  strength  of  the  regular  army  was 
given  as  500,000.  China  Year  Book,  1916. 

ARROW  CASE,  THE;  an  incident  of  1856 
which  led  to  the  second  war  with  China.  A  boat 
in  the  Canton  river,  flying  the  British  flag,  was 
boarded  by  Chinese  who  pulled  the  flag  down 
and  carried  off  to  prison  12  men.  It  was 
contended  by  the  Viceroy  Yeh  that  the  boat  was 
Chinese  and  that  among  the  arrested  men  was  a 
pirate ;  it  is  certain  that  the  British  registration 
of  the  boat  had  expired  10  days  earlier,  but  this 
was  unknown  to  Yeh.  Mr.  (Sir  Harry)  Parkes 
demanded  the  return  of  the  crew  and  that  any 
charges  against  them  should  be  examined  at  the 
British  Consulate.  Yeh  would  make  no  apology 
for  the  in.sult  to  the  flag  nor  acknowledge  that  his 
action  was  wrong.  The  incident  was  the  cul- 
minating point  of  many  years  of  insolence,  and 
the  question  was  not  so  much  the  injury  to  the 
Arrow  as  the  inviolability  of  the  flag  and  the 
whole  of  the  future  relations  between  China  and 
the  outside  world.  Sir  Michael  Seymour  at 
once  attacked  Canton,  and  the  war  led  to  the 
Treaty  of  Tientsin. 
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ARROWRUUT.  What  ii  exported  from  China 
to  Kiiropo  uiidur  thJM  iiuiiiu  il  (1)  thu  Ou  fhi  Ull^, 
tJio  ihujr  of  tho  Water  lily  root,  t^'rlumlnutn 
$pf('i(niuin.  It  iM  coarMo,  li^'ht  hr(»wn,  niMrnililiii^ 
joBi-Btit'k  powdor.  ChUh  fin  fR  |li^  ia  inudo  from 
tho  root  joiiitB  and  in  moru  oxponNive.  It  comoN 
from  tho  llu.ii  rivor  diMtiict.  (2)  lAnij  fin  HtlHi, 
Wjitor  ('ultr(i|)  lUnir,  'J'rdjxt  bxannis.  Thin  in 
whiteybrowM  JiUo  toufl*»o  whoiit  Hour.  (3)  Ma  I'l 
/<'"  ANII^>  W'ater  Chimtnut  Hour,  h'Arochnrun  or 
Srirpus  tnb(roi<u.<<.  (4)  h'o  fin  ^  fj/ ,  tho  root  of 
l\u'kyrhi:uA    (/unihiKjitinuj*,   u  wild   cruopor. 

ARSENALS.  Tiiu  fuHt  arsenal  in  China  of 
a  wostt'i'n  cluiiaitor  was  begun  by  Dr. (Sir  Halmuay) 
Macautnky  in  1U63. 

Mac'aiitnky,  a  IJritish  arniy  onicer,  was  then  on 
pptHiiil  service  under  Li  lluN(i  lhano,  and  waa 
painfully  making  better  sheila,  powder  and  guns 
than  the  Chineso  could  produce  alone.  Ho  took  | 
tlio  opportunity  ;of  the  l^ay-O.sborne  fleet  being 
dis})ersed  to  secure  the  floating  arsenal  which 
accompanied  it,  by  letting  Li  behold  it  at  work. 
It  was  established  at  Nanking  when  that  city  was 
taken    from  the   rebels. 

An  arsenal  was  established  at  Foochow  under 
M.  GiQUEL  in  1866. 

There  are  now,  according  to  a  list  in  the  China 
Year  Hook,  arsenals  at  the  following  places  : 
Canton,  Chengtu,  Foochow,  Hangchow,  Hanyang, 
Kai-feng,  Lanchow,  Nanking,  Shanghai,  Hsi-an  fu, 
T^-chow,  Tsi-nan  fu,  Urumtsi  and  Yunnan  fu. 

ARSENIC  ^  J^  hsin  shi/i.  The  annual 
movement  of  this  product  through  Treaty  ports 
is  on  an  average  nearly  1,000  tons,  the  producing 
ports  being  Hankow  and  Changsha,  and  a  little 
is  also  sent  out  from  Kuangtung.  The  arsenic 
is  sent  mostly  to  Tientsin  and  the  Shantung 
ports,  and  then  inland  to  be  used  by  the  peasants 
for  poisoning  insect  pests,  including  those  which 
attack  the  wild  silkworms.  Arsenic  in  the  form  of 
onpiment  occurs  in  many  places  in  N.  W.  Yunnan, 
the  chief  mines  being  near  Chaochow,  near  Tali 
and  in    Menghua,  etc.     See  Orpiment. 

ART.  One  has  but  to  glance,  at  the  articles 
on  Art  in  any  Encyclopaedia,  and  to  note  the 
dates  upon  whidh  the  great  majority  of  books  on 
Chinese  Art  have  been  published,  and  one  realizes 
that  the  knowledge,  among  Occidentals,  of  this 
great  branch  of  human  culture  is  in  its  very 
infancy.  • 

Much  study  has  been  devoted  to  the  subject 
within  the  last  decade,  but  until  further  translations 
of  the  voluminous  catalogues  and  histories  com- 
piled by  the  Chinese  themselves  are  available, 
until  the  ideals  of  the  nation  are  more  clearly 
grasped,  dogmatic  decisions  are  most  dangerous. 


C«rUin  it  ia  that  Art  which  U  "  tlia  external 
i.  fjition    «if    tho   idi-tt,    the    re\<'  *  '    •' 

n .:   reality   through   tfio   iM)n»«a 

llouriiihud  among  tho  (.'hineM  eince  a  hoary  anti- 
quity ;  and  iince  the  mo«t  imporUnt  "idea"  of 
man  in  that  coiiin?<  ted  witfi  liin  religion  *  -  •  v  be 
well    to    coniidcr    briefly    tho    original    J:  of 

China  and  ita  relationahip  with  Art. 

Thia    ancient    Faith    ia    divided    by    Chineea 
nclM.hirM  into  three  i  '    ;  (i),  the  I'rimal  ancient, 

a  monotheinm,   a  ■     of    Siiano   Ti   tlie    only 

Uod  in  lloavon;  thia  lotted  until  the  riae  of  the 
Chou  dynanty  (1122  b.<:.)  and  then  gave  way  to  a 
(ii),  clearly  defined  dualiiim,  when  the  worahip  of 
Earth  waH  added  to  that  of  Heaven,  and  when  a 
belief  in  goda  and  apirita  many  and  varioua,  be- 
came rife  in  the  land.  Now,  an  the  Chine»e  are, 
and  have  been  since  the  legendary  timea,  an 
agrarian  people  to  whom  the  Bucce«»  or  failure  cf 
their  crops  means  life  or  death,  it  ia  not  strange 
that  these  spirits  should,  in  their  idea,  dwell  in 
the  mountains  and  rivers,  tho  clouds  which  con- 
trol the  life  giving  showers,  and  other  natural 
objects.  .Of  these  spirits  no  images  were  made, 
but  symbols  suggesting  them  ornamented  the 
utensils  of  everyday  use,  and  the  bronze  ves.sels 
which  served  in  the  religious  rite."?.  Thus  came 
Chinese  Art  to  birth.  From  that  day  to  thia 
symbols  have  played  an  all-important  part  in  its 
each  and  every  branch  ;  in  fact  no  intelligent  study 
of  the  subject  is  possible  without  some  knowledge 
of  symbolism. 

The  third  period,  known  as  the  "  Near  An- 
cient," stretched  to  some  epoch  subsequent  to  our 
era  and  was  materialistic  or,  more  strictly,  agnostic, 
with  echoes  of  the  old  monotheism.  It  saw  the 
rise  of  Confucianism  and  Taoism,  as  well  as  the 
introduction  of  Buddhism.  Ideals  became  natur- 
ally more  complex  and  man,  striving  to  express 
these  ideals,  developed  art  in  many  forms,  while  he 
began  to  fashion  his  gods  (now  becoming  more 
and  more  numerous  )  in  his  own  image. 

The  most  ancient  relics  of  Chinese  art  extant 
are  the  bronze  vessels  and  the  jade  carvings  which 
date  from  periods  prior  to  that  turning-point  in 
Chinese  history,  the  rise  of  the  Chou  dynasty. 

The  next  medium  of  which  the  Chinese  artist 
in  those  far  off  days  availed  himself  to  express  his 
nascent  ideas,  was  stone,  and  various  carved  slabs 
dating  from  the  Han  dynasty  (b.c.  206— a.d.  25) 
are  still  to  be  seen,  while  the  famous  "  stone 
drums  "  which  stand  at  the  entrance  to  the  Con- 
fucian temple  at  Peking  are  the  most  precious 
relics  of  the  Chou. 

Pottery  next  claimed  his  attention,  and  as  soon 

as  the  invention  of  the  writing  brush  (  which  inven- 

i    tion    is    attributed    to    the    General    Mi  ,'G    T'ien, 

:    appointed  by  Shih  Htjang    Ti,  b.c.    21  .-209,    to 
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superintend  the  building  of  the  Great  Wall  )  wa3 
perfected,  painting  was  added  to  the  Arts  of  China. 
This  reached  its  highest  point  of  excellence  during 
the  T'ang  and  Sung  dynasties  (a.d.  618—1280) 
also  known  as  the  Golden  Age  of  Chinese  literature. 

The  various  arts  were  perfected  from  this 
period  on ;  the  magnificent  spontaneity  of  the  early 
days  ga"e  way  to  a  polished  refinement  of  great 
charm,  which,  unfortunately  has  degenerated  in 
our  day  into  a  conventionalized  use  of  the  symbols 
which  have  become  stereotyped  through  the  ages 
It  is  not  too  much,  however,  to  hope  that 
renaissance  may  take  place  j  that  when  China  shall 
have  passed  through  the  present  stage  of  transition, 
to  her  old  vital  appreciation  of  the  forces  of 
Nature, — which  appreciation  is  the  very  root  of 
her  great  Art — she  will  add  that  of  the  best  forces 
in  World  Civilization  as  it  develops  to-day.  To 
realize  that  firm  grounds  exist  for  this  hope  one 
has  but  to  converse  with  a  Chinese  connoisseur,  to 
grasp  his  keen  appreciation  of  all  that  is  best 
and  greatest  in  the  artistic  productions  of  his  Land, 
and  his  realization  that  the  productions  of  the 
moment  are  weak  and  lacking  in  vitality. 

See  Architecture;  Bronze;  Cloisonni;  Em- 
broidery; Enamel;  Glass;  Jade;  Jewellery ;  Lac- 
quer,  Painting,  Porcelain,  Pottery,  Sculpture, 
Symbolism,  and  Wood-carving. 

PALEOLOGrE  :  Uart  chinois,  1887;  Bushell  : 
Chinese  Art,  1904;  Munsterberg  :  Chinesische 
Kunstgeschichte,  1911.  [F.A.] 

ARTHINGTON  FUND,  THE,  was  left  by 
Mr.  KoBERT  ARTHINGTON  of  Lecds,  England,  to  be 
used  in  opening  new  work  in  foreign  missions,  or 
in  extension  of  existing  work.  Mr.  Arthington 
was  a  Baptist,  but  any  Mission  supported  by  a  body 
of  Evangelical  Christians  was  eligible  to  receive 
from  his  bequest ;  and  in  addition  to  Baptist 
Missions,  the  C.M.S.,  L.M.S.,  W.M.S.,  U.M.M. 
and  Friends'  Missions  have  all  received  grants  for 
work  in  China  as  well  as  a  number  of  inter- 
denominational Societies  sucli  as  the  Y.M.C.A., 
Medical  Associations,  Tract  Societies,  etc.  Other 
countries  besides  China  have  received  benefit  from 
this  Fund,  which  was,  roughly,  a  million  sterling. 
Mr.  Arthington  died  in  1900;  and  as  no  endow- 
ment was  set  up,  the  Fund  has  gradually  been 
exhausted. 

China  Mission  Yfar  Book,  1914,  p.  507. 

ARTHUR,    PORT.     See   Port  Arthur. 

ASAFOETIDA.     See  Pharmacopoeia. 

ASBESTOS.     See   Minerals. 

ASOKA  (.\90ka),  the  Emperor  of  Maurya, 
who  reigned  from  about  269  to  227  B:C.  His  empire 
extended  over  the  whole  of  India,  except  the 
extreme  south  of  the  peninsula,  and  included  the 
greater  part  of  what   are   now  called  Afghanistan 


and  Beluchistan.  He  is  mentioned  here  because 
he  was  the  great  patron  of  Buddhism.  Many  of 
his  monuments  and  inscriptions  remain,  including 
an  inscribed  pillar  which  marks  the  traditional 
birth-place  of  Buddha. 

Rapson  :   Ancient  India. 

ASSEMBLIES  OF  GOD,  THE,  a  term 
adopted  by  certain  communities  of  Christians  in 
U.S.A.  of  recent  origin.  They  decline  to  form 
themselves  into*  a  sect,  and  claim  to  follow  the 
apostolic  form  of  Christianity  more  closely  than 
otlier  bodies  of  Christians.  They  have  a  Mission- 
ary Presbytery  which  is  however  only  an  advisory 
body,  formed  in  1914,  at  a  General  Council  held 
at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.  They  are  represented 
in  China  by  the  Apostolic  Faith  Missionaries 
(q.v.),  and  the  Pentecostal  Missionaries,  {q-v.) ; 
and  the  Pentecostal  Missionary  Union  {q.v.)  is 
classed  with  these  under  the  heading  of  "  Assem- 
blies of  God  "  in  the  Directory  of  Protestant 
Missions  in  China,  1916.  Twenty-one  workers  of 
the  *'  Assemblies  of  God  "  are  also  given  as 
associated  with  the  South  Chihli  and  two  other 
Missions.  There  are  in  all  118  names,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Americans,  there  is  a  great  prepon- 
derance of  Scandinavian  surnames.  The  Mission- 
aries derive  their  support  in  an  unsystematic 
manner,  either  through  the  above-named  Presby- 
tery, or  the  London  Headquarters  of  the  Penta- 
costal  Missionary  Union,  or  through  various  reli- 
gious periodicals  or  from  private  sources.  They 
are  all  largely  independent  of  any  home  control 
and  of  each  other,  and  members  of  any  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  bodies  are  by  no  means  willing 
lo  be  called  by  the  names  of  the  others. 

ASSEMBLIES,  PROVINCIAL.  See  Pro- 
vincial Assemblies. 

ASSEMBLY,  NATIONAL.  See  National 
Assembly. 

ASSOCIATION  DE  LA  PROPAGATION  DE 
LA  FOI,  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith.  This  celebrated  Roman  Catholic  organiza- 
tion was  founded  at  Lyons  on  May  3,  1822.  Its 
object  was  to  help  the  work  of  the  Missions  in 
heathen  lands  by  prayers  and  regulated  offerings 
of  the  faithful.  To  English  readers  it  cannot  but 
be  interesting  to  read  the  passage  in  the  Society's 
first  call  to  the  faithful  :  ".  .  .  everywhere  19 
recognized  the  need  of  opposing  to  the  gigantic 
effiTrts  of  the  Protestant  Bible  Society  something 
equally  well  organized  in  favour  of  the  truth. 
Our  French  Association  must  always  keep  the 
English  Society  in  mind,  and  exert  itself  to  do  as 
much." 

(  .  .  partout  on  a  compris  la  nccessite  d'opposer  aux^ 
gigantesquts  efforts  de  la  socictd  protestante  bibli- 
que,  quelque  chose  d'aussi  bien  combine  en  faveur  dt 
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la  viritiU  Notre  Attociution  /ran^nine,  doit  toujoun 
avoir  en  rtijurd  la  SociHi  ujujluine,  rt  a'r//ttrirr  de 
lui   fitirt   vontic  poids). 

Ill  vimv  of  Llii)  iiiiitortaiK'o  of  IhiN  AnHociution 
iiiitl  (ii(^  liillu'iilty  ct  rrfdirin^  to  ilM  (wirlieai 
publicutioiiH  till)  fullowiti^  truiiHlution  of  an  uxtract 
of    ilM  ruloH   JH  yivcM. 

All     iii.'ijortMii     Doi    glorijiin. 

Aht.  1.  A  ])iouB  AMHuciution  is  fouridud  in 
Fruncu,  tukiii^  tliu  tillu  of  AtiHuciutiun  of  tho 
PropJij^iitioM    of    tho   Fuith. 

Alii'.  II.  Uh  uiin  in  to  oxtond  tho  auciuty  cf 
fuitliful  CutholicH  by  helping  in  ovory  way  it  can 
tho  upoutolic  nii.sMionurii<8  appointed  to  Hprcad 
tho  light  t>f  tho  b'jiith  anion;,'  foreign  nutionH  of 
both  luMiiispheroH. 

Aiii.  III.  It  is  conipoacd  of  rcligiouH  people 
of  both  soxoH,  whoso  Chrifitian  conduct  must 
ba-ing  down  on  tho  entcrpriKC  tho  bles-sing  of  (Jod. 

AuT.  IV.  Tho  Association  is  divided  into 
divisions,    centuries    and   sections. 

Art.  V.  Ten  members  form  a  section,  ten 
sections  a  century,  and  ten  centuries  a  division. 

Art.  ■  VI.  Each  division,  each  century,  each 
section   shall   have   a  chief. 

Art.  VII.  The  chiefs  of  divisions,  of  cen- 
turies and  of  sections  are  included  in  the  sections, 
and  are  never  supernumerary ;  so  that  the 
divisions  are  composed  of  only  one  thousand 
associates. 

Art.  VIII.  The  chiefs  of  century  are 
nominated  by  the  chief  of  their  division ;  they 
communicate  on  the  one  hand  with  this  chief, 
on  the  other  with  the  chiefs  of  their  sections. 

Art.  IX.  The  chiefs  of  section  are  nominat- 
ed by  the  chief  of  their  century,  and  communicate 
with  him  ;  each  of  them  has  to  see  to  the  replace- 
ment of  members  who  cease  to  make  part  of  his 
section. 

Art.  X.  Each  chief  of  division,  of  century 
or  of  section  keeps  an  exact  list  of  the  ten  persons 
who  are  under  his  administration ;  he  commun- 
icates it  to  his  superior  chiefs  whenever  it  is 
asked  for. 

Art.  XI.  In  no  case  may  the  divisions, 
centuries    or    sections   assemble   together. 

Art.  XII.  The  chief  means  by-  which  the 
Association  hopes  to  arrive  at  the  proposed  end 
are   prayers   and  gifts. 

Art.  XIII.  To  bring  the  blessing  of  God 
on  the  Ajssociation  and  on  the  Missions  each 
Associate  is  asked  to  recite  daily  a  Pater  and  an 
Ave;  it  will  be  enough  if  he  devotes  to  this  pur- 
pose once  for  all  the  Pater  and  Ave  of  his  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayer ;  he  will  add  this  invoca- 
tion :  "Saint  Francis  Xavi^,  pray  for  us." 

Art.  XIV.  The  Association  chooses  as 
special  times  of  prayer  and  of  actions  of  grace 


T/ir  FraAt  oj   the  Invention   of  the   Holy  CroMi, 
thu   day   on   which   Iho   AM<H:ialiori   wm   '  i 

At  l.yonH,  May  3,  and  tho  FroMt  of  Saint  i  i. 
XAVitcu,   wii(;iii  tt  riM(>^ni/x)«  oji  I'alron,  (8ep> 
ber  3).     On  thiN  day  a  Mans  will   b«  c«lobrat«<l 
for  tho  suci-oNfl  of  thu  Work,  in  all  towns  where  ii 
a  ('ouncil. 

Art.  XV.  ICach  Ajiiociate  conlributei  for 
Miiiaiuna  five  centinuw  (one  halfpenny)  per  week. 
AiiT.  XVI.  Tho  ANNCK-iattfi  whose  zMkl 
prompts  thrni  to  give  more  than  a  half  jx'nny 
a  wiM!k  will  be  free  to  charge  them»elve«,  cith<;r 
alono  or  in  combination  with  any  number  of 
persons  less  than  ten,  with  tho  contribution  for 
an    entire  Kcrtion. 

Art.  XVII.  Tho  chiefs  of  section  receive  the 
contributions  from  tho  members  of  their  section, 
and  pay  tho  total  to  their  chiefs  of  century  on 
the  firHt  Sunday  of  each  month  ;  each  chief  of 
section    is  responsible   for   ten   contributions. 

Art.  XVIII.  Within  the  month  the  chiefs 
of  centuries  pay  to  their  chief  of  division  the 
sums  they  have  received  from  the  chiefs  of  their 
sections. 
After  the  Association  had  been  established  for 
a  year,  the  Pope,  Pros  VII  having  already  expre«s- 
ed  his  joy  in  the  new  organization,  he  was  ask^d 
to  make  concessions  of  Indulgences  for  the  Associ- 
ates. He  readily  complied  in  a  rescript  which  had 
the  force  of  a  brief.  Accordingly  the  Associates 
have  plenary  indulgence  and  remission  of  all  sine 
on  the  two  Feasts  named  in  Regulation  XIV  above, 
and  on  one  day  a  month  at  their  own  choice ; 
always  supposing  that  the  Associate  has  said  the 
prayers  of  the  Association,  has  confessed,  taken 
the  Holy  Communion,  etc.  In  addition,  every  time 
the  Associate  recites  the  prayers  of  the  Association 
or  gives  an  offering  for  Missions  or  assists  at  an 
assembly  held  on  behalf  of  Missions,  he  receives 
an  indulgence  of  a  hundred  days.  These  in- 
dulgences, whether  plenary  or  partial,  are  avail- 
able per  modum  suffragii  for  souls  in  purgatory. 

The  first  President  of  the  Council  of  the 
Association  was  His  Serene  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Croy,  Grand  Aumoiiier  of  France,  Bishop 
of  Strasburg  and  then  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  He 
first  obtained  tho  king's  (Louis  XVIII)  approval 
and  then  sent  letters  to  all  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  the  kingdom  recommending  them  to 
support  the   Association. 

The  Association  at  once  began  the  issue  of  the 
famous  Annales  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi  (q  v.). 

In  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  when  the 
Association'  was  only  known  in  Lyons,  Avignon, 
and  a  few  other  places  in  the  south  of  France,  the 
total  contributions  amounted  to  22,915  francs  and 
35  ceotimes.     After  deducting  fr.  2235  for  expenses 
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this  was  divided  equally  between  the  three  Mis- 
sions of  the  East,  Louisiana  and  Kentucky. 

In  1913  the  total  receipts  were  Fr.  8,114,983.07 
or  approximately  £325,000. 

Annales  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi,  No.  3, 
January,  1824. 

ASS,  WILD.  Equus  hemionus;  found  in 
Chinese  Turkestan  (  Hsinchiang  ).  It  is  probably 
E.  hemionus  tijpicus  not  E.  hemionus  kiang,  the 
true  kiang  of  Tibet.     See  Equidae. 

ASTER  ISMS.  ScHLEGEL  has  advanced  che 
hypothesis  that  the  names  of  the  constellations  and 
asceroids  on  the  Chinese  sphere  belong  exclusively 
to  the  Chinese  and  go  back  to  B.C.  17,000;  that 
these  names  of  Chinese  asterisms  found  on  Western 
globes  have  been  borrowed  from  China  and  added 
to ;  and  he  supports  his  hypothesis  by  many  argu- 
ments drawn  from  history,  tradition  and  geology. 

ScHLEGEL  :  Uranographie  Chinoise. 

ASTRAEA  CHANNEL,  the  new  passage  in 
the  Woosung  river  made  by  the  Huang-pu  Conserv- 
ancy. It  is  just  within  the  outer  bar,  and 
south-west  of  GouGH  Island.  H.  M.  gunboat 
Astraea  was  the  first  vessel  to  go  through  it  on  its 
completion  in  1909  :  hence  the  name.  The  Chinese 
call  it  ^  tJc  ig  hsin  shui  tao. 

ASTROLOGY  ^^  ^  .  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Chinese  astrology  are  laid  down  in  the 
eighth  section  of  the  early  document  known  as 
the  "Great  Plan"  [Hung  Fan^^)  which  now 
forms  a  chapter  of  the  Shu  Ching.  It  is  therein 
asserted  that  climatic  change  is  directly  related 
tj  the  moral  conduct  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
stars,  sun  and  moon,  are  the  means  by  which  such 
climatic  changes  [Feng  Shui  ®^  7K  "  wind  and 
rain,"  q.v.)  are  produced.  With  this  simple  prin- 
ciple was  later  incorporated  the  cosmical  theory  of 
the  Yin  and  Yang  [q.v.).  The  Five  Elements  (f/.r.), 
which  are  also  referred  to  in  the  "  Great  Plan," 
were  regarded  as  the  constituents  of  all  ♦hings, 
and  each  could  be  Positive  or  Negative  (Yang  or 
Yin)  in  character.  They  have  mutual  affinities,  anti- 
pathies and  "catalytic"  actions,  and  in  the  heavens 
their  essences  are  concentrated  in  the  five  planets. 
[Mercury  =  water,  Venus  =  copper,  Mars  =  fire, 
Jupiter  =  wood,  Saturn  =  earth].  The  planets  collect- 
ively form  the/J;!^,  sJiao  yin,  the  Lesser  Negative 
Influence.  The  fixed  stars  have  various  terrestrial 
affinities,  especially  with  certain  regions  of  China, 
and  collectively  form  the  ^^  f^shno  ynng  or  Lesser 
Positive  Influence.  The  Sun  (i;6|5»  ^'«*  yf^f^O: 
Major  Pjsitive  Influence,  or  0  jih)  and  the  Moon 
(^K5.  ^'^»  yin,  Major  Negative  Influence,  or  ^ 
yueh)  are  the  dominant  factors,  thoir  potency  vary- 
ing according  to  their  positions  in  the  ecliptic  ^  jJI. 
huang  tao.  Yellow  Path)  and  in  azimuth.  The 
azimuths  are  indicated  by  a  division  of  the  circuit 


of  the  horizon  into  twelve  sectjrs  named  after  the 
"twelve  branches."  The  twelve  double-hours  into 
which  the  Chinese  day  is  divided  correspond  to 
these  twelve  azimuthal  sectors.  The  ecliptic  is 
divided  into  twenty-eight  lunar  asterisms  or  con- 
stellations. Each  of  the  azimuth  and  ecliptic 
divisions  has  affinities  with  the  elements  (planets) 
and  is  yin  or  yang.  From  this  point,  the  system 
is  continued  rather  arbitrarily  and  the  practice  of 
astrology  has  not  normally  proceeded  on  such  rigid 
mathematical  lines  as  it  did  in  Europe. 

Although  it  was  conceived  that  conjunctions  of 
several  planets  heralded  the  birth  of  a  sage  (a 
well-known  theory  in  the  west)  and  that  new  stars, 
comets  and  other  exceptional  celestial  phenomena 
were  significant,  in  ordinary  practice  attention  was 
concentrated  on  the  computation  of  fortunate  days 
and  times.  The  cosmic  breath  which  animates 
vegetation,  animal  life,  man  and  the  dead,  waxes 
and  wanes  with  the  cycles  of  the  Sun  and  Mojn, 
so  that,  in  the  end,  all  that  is  required  to  be 
known  is  the  Year  (referring  to  the  long  cycles 
such  as  that  of  60  years,  the  Metonic  or  that 
period  of  500  years  in  which  Mencitjs  thought 
sages  would  reappear — like  the  Egyptian  phoenix 
in  the  Clementine  epistles),  the  Month,  (referring 
to  the  epoch  in  the  annual  cycle),  the  Day,  (referring 
to  the  epoch  in  the  lunar  monthly  cycle),  and  the 
Hour,  (referring  to  the  epoch  in  the  daily  solar 
cycle).  These  four  represented  by  four  pairs  of 
the  "  sexagesimal  cycle  "  characters  express  the 
moment  of  birth,  of  the  crisis  or  of  the  enquiring ; 
and  by  considering  the  mutual  affinities  of  these 
eight  characters  as  referred  to  the  Yin  and  Yang, 
Five  Elements,  Twelve  Zodiacal  signs  and  other 
correspondences  the  astrologer  proceeds  to  prophesy. 

DoRE  :  Researches  into   Chinese  S'Hperstitions ; 

Dennys  :  Folk-Lore  in  China.  ^ 

[H.C.J 

ASTRONOMY,     IMPERIAL     BOARD     OF, 

^Ji^  ch'in  t'ien  chien.  Though  generally  called 
by  foreigners  the  Board  of  Astronomy  this  is  not 
one  of  the  Six  Boards,  and  the  Chinese  term  is 
chicn  not  pu  ]^. 

It  was  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but 
has  done  nothing  for  astronomical  science.  The 
imperial  government  was  mea'ely  concerned  with  the 
preparation,  printing  and  distribution  of  the  calen- 
dar, a  government  monopoly.  The  President  of 
the  Board  was  generally  a  prince,  and,  the  post 
being  more  or  less  honorary,  he  merely  performed 
certain  official  ceremonies  but  had  no  knowledge 
of  or  care  for  astronomy.  Below  the  President 
were  196  functionaries,  half  Manchus  and  half 
Chinese;  they"  included  two  Directors  SlF-  cAteri 
chcng  and  four  Assistant-Directors  ^  £i|  chien  fu. 
There  were  also  some  sixty  students  attached  to 
the   Observatory,    with   an    allowance  of  a  tael    a 
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month,  eay  thrcn  or  four  ithillingit;  and  an 
aiitronoiny  (i>iil<i  not  lead  to  iiiiy  important  and 
lucrative  poHtN  tlicro  wore  fow  (uitlnmiaNtic  ntudrntii 
who  hpunt  all  thoir  livcM  at  tlio  Hoard.  Thin  ntato 
of  thiiif^N  continiKul  till  thu  I)(«){iniiiiiK  of  thu  prunont 
contury,  wIkmi  thu  KinprcN.H  Dowa^^'r  introduced 
Bomo  chan^rH. 

Thu  Hoard  wnH  coiinoctod  with  th«)  Hoard  of 
llitta,  but  it  wua  alwayM  more  or  Ichh  indrpondunt 
of  all  the  othur  MiniatrioB.  Sinco  1913  it  hai 
boon  joinod  to  tho  Ministry  of  I'ublic  IriBtruction. 

An  injportant  fact  in  the  history  of  tho  Hoard 
is  that  it  provided  tho  door  through  which  ('hrist- 
ianity  entered  China  in  tho  Bovonteonth  century. 
(Tntil  tlien  tho  direction  of  tho  Hoard  had  boon 
in  tho  hands  of  Mohammedans,  and  errors  had 
crept  into  tho  calendar  which  they  wore  unable 
to  correct.  Tho  Jesuit  missionaries  were  called 
in  to  help  and  they  proved  their  worth.  P.  Sabatin 
DK  Unsis  and  P.  Teurenz  were  the  first  engaged 
in  this  work.  They  were  followed  by  P.  Rho, 
who  introduced  the  most  important  of  the  mission- 
aries in  this  connection, — P.  Adam  Schall.  He 
was  in  great  honour  and  of  great  service  both  to 
the  passing  Ming  dynasty  and  to  the  incoming 
Manchus ;  and  though  after  the  death  of  Shun  Chih 
he  fell  before  the  attacks  of  his  enemies  whom  he 
had  displaced  in  their  offices  and  honours,  the 
work  was  continued  by  a  worthy  successor  P. 
Verbiest.  This  official  position  held  by  the 
missionaries  gave  them  their  only  right  to  residence 
in  Peking  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  A  re- 
gulation in  the  Ta  Ch'ing  Hni  Tien  was  that  two 
foreigners  should  always  be  on  the  Board. 

The  language  used  is  sometimes  very  vague, 
but  it  should  be  observed  that  no  missionary  ever 
held  the  office  of  President  of  the  Board ;  the 
post  was  that  of  Director  or  Assistant-Director. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  also  that  no  French  Jesuit 
ever  held  the  post,  the  missionaries  engaged  being 
mostly  Portuguese ;  the  first  French  priest  em- 
ployed in  the  Board  w^as  the  Lazarist  P.  Raux. 

Le  Bulletin  Catholtque  de  Pekin,  1915,  p.  471. 

AUDIENCES.  In  the  East  an  ambassador 
has  always  been  regarded  as  a  messenger  sent  by 
his  master  but  not  representing  him.  This  differ- 
ence in  the  eastern  and  western  views  has  caused 
continual  trouble. 

It  is  uncertain  when  the  custom  of  prostrations 
before  the  Chinese  ruler  began ;  the  first  occasion 
on  which  an  ambassador  objected  to  it  seems  to 
have  been  in  a.d,  713,  when  an  envoy  from  Caliph 
Walid  brought  presents  to  the  T'ang  emperor 
YiiAN  TsuNG.  The  envoys  of  Harun-al-Raschid, 
sent  in  798  to  Tk  Tsung,  seem  to  have  performed 
the  obeisance  without  protest. 

In  the  Mongol  dynasty  there  were  numerous 
embassies  from  the   west,    mostly  for  the  purpose 


of  converting  the  Mon((oU  to  ChriitiAnity.  Tha 
rule  that  friari  do  not  bow  before  laymen  wa«  a« 
well  underBt(^>d  in  the  KajiI  a«  in  ihe  West ; 
bunco  in  moat  caaeg  the  queation  waji  not  railed 
during  thi:>  period.  U  must  also  be  remembered 
that  none  of  tho  envoyi  entered  China  Prof>er,  but 
wrnt  to  Karakorum  or  elsewhere  htjond  the 
(.'hincBo  frontier. 

j  In     the    Ming     dynanty,     in  1419,     Ycnc    Ix) 

received  an  cmbaany  from  Herat,  and  though  it 
wan  not  from  Europo,  tho  acc<iunt  is  very  inter- 
esting becauBo  it  is  so  detailed.  It  seems  that 
the  envoys  bowed  thrice  to  the  earth  but  their 
heads  did  not  touch  the  ground. 

I  Tho    next  misHion    to  refer  to  is    BACKiiorr's, 

I    from   Kuiisia,   which   reached   Peking  on    March  3, 

1  1666.  It  left  again  in  September,  having  accom- 
plished nothing,  because  Backhopt  refused  to  give 
his  credentials  to  anyone  except  the  Emperor 
liimsclf. 

Another  embassy  arrived  the  same  year  from 
Canton,  sent  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
to  seek  trading  privileges.  The  Jesuit  fathers  at 
the    couit    did    all     they     could     to    prevent    the 

!  heretical  Dutch  from  access  to  the  Emperor,  but 
in   vain.     The  mission  did  not  scruple  to   perform 

'  all  the  prostrations  required,  at  various  times  and 
to  various  objects.  Its  success  consisted  in  the 
permission   for   one  hundred    men   to   visit   Canton 

I  for  trade  every  eight  years,  twenty  of  them 
proceeding  to  Peking  with  the  *  presents  '  for  the 
Emperor. 

Ides  was  the  first  Russian  envoy  sent  after 
the  Nertschinsk  treaty,  but  unfortunately  we  have 
no  account  of  his  audience  with  K'ang  Hsi. 

\  In  1720  IsMAiLOFF  reached  Peking  as  an  envoy 

from  Peter  the  Great,  and  we  have  accounts  left 
by  P.  RiPA  and  by  Bell  [q.v.].  The  envoy  per- 
formed the  nine-fold  k'o-t'ou,  but  only  after 
demur  and  on  conditions.  He  seems  to  have  placed 
his  credentials  actually  in  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor. 

A  Portuguese  mission  under  Metello  arrived 
at    Peking    in    1727.     The   envoy    carried    out    the 

I  full  h'o-t'ou  ceremony  and  placed  his  letter  in  the 
Emperor's  hands. 

Earl  Macartney,   the    British  ambasador,    ar- 

■  rived  in  1793  and  was  received  by  the  Emperor 
\    at  Jehol.     According  to  the  British  official  records 

he  did  not  k'o-Vou.     Several  writers  with  more  or 

■  less  knowledge  of  the  affair  assert  that  the 
I  ceremony  was  performed,  and  the  Chinese  empha- 
'  tically  state  so.  Most  readers  will  probably  take 
:    the  official  account  as  true. 

In  1794  came  Titztng  and  Braam,  a  Dutch 
'  mission.  They  only  saw  the  Emperor  as  he  passed 
i  in  his  chair,  and  they  were  shamefully  treated, 
;    regarded    as    a    spectacle    for    the    populace,    and 
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obliged  to  prostrate  themselves  in  season   and  out 
of  season. 

At  the  request  of  China  an  embassy  was  sent 
from  Russia  in  1805.  It  was  under  Golovktn,  vho 
refused  the  Jco'-tou  and  was  therefore  sent  away 
with  nothing  done. 

Lord  Amherst's  mission  in  1816  was  also 
dismissed  without  an  audience,  really,  though  in- 
directly, because  Lord  Amherst  was  not  willing 
to  k'ot'ou. 

This  long  scries  of  combats  on  the  audience 
question  comes  to  an  end  with  the  case  of  Ward, 
the  American  Minister,  who,  in  1859  brought  a 
letter  to  HsiEN  FixG.  The  Chinese  made  some 
truly  ridiculous  suggestions  to  get  over  the  difficult- 
ies, but  Ward  was  firm  in  the  matter,  with  the 
consequence  that  the  letter  was  delivered  without 
an  audience. 

The  right  of  representatives  of  Foreign  Powers 
to  reside  in  Peking  was  finally  settled  in  1860 ; 
but  the  question  how  the  ministers  should  be 
received  by  the  Emperor  was  not  raised  in  the 
treaty.  The  death  of  Hsien  F^no  without  return- 
ing to  the  capital,  with  the  minority  of  his 
successor,  postponed  the  matter  till  1873.  Then, 
on  June  29,  the  ministers  were  received  without 
prostrating  themselves  or  even  bending  the  knee. 

This  first  audience  was  however  not  wholly 
satisfactory.  The  edict  which  granted  it  used  the 
same  term  for  the  envoys  as  was  used  for  the 
annual  tribute-bearers  from  Korea;  it  said  they 
supplicated  permission  to  present  their  letters;  and 
the  audience  itself  was  given  in  the  Tzu  Kuang  Ko, 
a  pavilion  in  the  palace  grounds  where  envoys  from 
tiibutary  States  were  commonly  received.  (China, 
No.  1,  1874  Corresp.)  And  the  whole  affair  was 
afterwards  grossly  misrepresented  in  printed  reports. 

Except  for  occasional  audiences  during  the 
next  year  the  question  was  again  in  abeyance  for 
fourteen  years  because  of  the  minority  of  Kuang 
Hsii.  Then  in  December  1890  a  much  improved 
edict  arranged  for  another  audience.  Once  more 
however  the  reception  itself  was  unsatisfactory, 
being  held  in  the  same  pavilion  as  before ;  and 
the  Ministers  at  last  intimated  that  they  would 
go  there  no  more.  On  November  12,  1894,  the 
Ministers  were  for  the  first  time  granted  audience 
in  a  proper  place  (the  Wen-hua  Tien)  and  in  a 
proper  manner.     See  Embassies. 

GuNDRY  :  China  Past  and  Present;  Rockhill  : 
Diplomatic  Missions  to  the  Court  of  China  (Amer. 
Hist.  Review,  vol.   ii)  ;  China  Revtf.w  :   vol  iii. 
AUGUSTANA  SYNOD  MISSION. 
Headquartfrs  : — vSt.   Paul,  Minnesota,  U.S.A. 
Entered  China,  1905. 

W^orks    in   Tlonnn. 

The  first  missionaries  .sent  by  the  Society  were 
the  Rev.  A.  W.  Edwins  and  wife,  who  arrived  in 


1905  and  in  1906  established  themselves  in  Hsii-chou 
IIP  ^H»  ^"  *'^®  Peking-Hankow  Railway,  this  being 
the  easternmost  point  of  their  district.  Work  has 
since  been  extended  to  Ju-chou  ^jlij,  Honan  fu 
M^rt^,  Yu-chou  l^ijltp  ,  Kia-hsien  ^^,  and  Pao-.feng 
g^.  As  in  all  new  fields  the  evangelistic  side  of 
the  work  largely  predominates,  but  educational 
work  is  carried  on,  in  primary  schools,  and  one 
high  school,  together  with  a  School  for  the  Blind. 

Medical  work  is  well  developed,  and  there  are 
hospitals  at  Honan  fu,  Ju  chou  and  Pao-feng. 

In  1916  the  Mission  had  31  foreign  missionaries. 

AUGUST  EMPEROR.     See  Imperial  titles. 

AUGUSTINIANS,  the  Hermits  of  St.  August- 
ine, a  mendicant  Order  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  in  388,  but  really  dating  as  an  Order  from 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  members  of  the  Order 
who  now  work  in  China  belong  to  the  branch  called 
Augustiniens  chnusses  (shod),  or  Augustinians  of 
the  Observance.  The  first  in  China  were  P.  Martin 
de  Herrada  and  his  companions  who  came  over 
from  the  Philippines  in  1579  (see  De  Rada) ;  they, 
however,  only  stayed  four  and  a  half  months. 
The  OrdeT-  has  given  two  Bishops  to  Peking  and 
its  first  Vicar-Apostolic  to  Kiangnan.  In  the  quest- 
ion of  the  rites  Bishop  FRAN901S  de  la  Purification 
and  Alvare  de  Benavent^  were  opposed  to  the 
Pope's  decision,  but  the  Order  generally  was  sub- 
missive. All  the  Friars  are  of  Spanish  nationality. 
Since  1879  they  have  only  had  one  Vicariat  in 
China,  that  of  N.  Hunan.  For  1916  the  returns 
are  31  European  and  two  Chinese  priests,  7529 
Christians  and  7976  Catechumens. 

They  have  agencies  in  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. 

Addis  and  Arnold  :  Catholic  Dictionary,  1905 ; 
de  Moidrey  :  La  Hier archie  Catholiqun  en  Chine. 

AVALOKITA,  the  most  important  of  the 
Bodhisattvas  in  Chinese  Buddhism.  In  many 
forms  and  in  many  ages  he  has  been  one  of  the 
principal  deities  in  Asia,  yet  his  origin  is  obscure 
and  even  the  meaning  of  his  name  is  doubtful. 
It  means  in  its  full  form  (Avalokite'svara), 
The  Lord  who  is  regarded,  but  it  is  often  given 
as  The  Lord  who  regards.  Though  grammatically 
incorrect  the  latter  translation  suits  him,  since 
he  is  the  personification  of  divine  mercy. 

He  is  not  found  in  the  Pali  Canon  nor  in 
earlier  Sanskrit  works,  but  c.  xxiv  of  the  Lotus 
Sutra,  a  chapter  which  is  probably  a  late  addition, 
says  he  saves  from  shipwrecks,  robberies,  etc., 
from  passion,  hatred  and  folly ;  assuming  every 
shape,— Buddha,  goblin  or  what  not,  in  order  to 
perform  his  deeds  of  mercy;  he  also  grants 
children  to  women  who  pray  to  him.  This  last 
power,  generally  in  the  hands  of  a  female  deity, 
is  interesting  in  view  of  his  later  transformation 
into   a   goddess. 
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Thif  elmptur  wai  lunitid  intu  ('hineie 
hotwiMMi  384  and  417  a.d. 

'I'lio  ('liiiicHo  jiil^'iiiiiH  I'A  Hmikn  and  llMiiAN 
TsuANd  hIh'w  tli.it,  liiM  woihliij)  wiin  j)<»|)iilur  in 
India  from  tlio  foiirtli  tu  tho  sovonlh  cvntury  ; 
iU  bof{innin^8  niuy  tluirofuro  hu  put  aonio  contury 
or  two  oarlinr  :  it  would  of  courRo  bocorne  well 
o.HtubliHliod  boforo  it  nuido  itii  uppiMiranco  in 
Htundard  litoraturo. 

llo  iH  Aoinoliow  connortod  with  a  mountain 
ralltMl  I'otala  or  I'otalaka,  but  Iko  connortion  in 
A  niyHtory.  The  namo  haw,  howovor,  btxm  trans- 
fcrrod  to  tho  palaco  of  the  (Jrand  Lama  at 
liliaHa  and  to  a  l.<ama  Tumple  at  Jehol  ;  it  also 
appears  in  the  name  of  the  saorod   island  l"u-t'o. 

In  oldrr  workH  of  art  he  appears  as  a  human 
youth  in  the  garb  of  an  Indian  prince;  later  he 
is  represented  with  many  arms  and  eyes,  the  idea 
beint^  that  ho  is  mifj;hty  to  see  and  save  tho 
unliappy  everywhere.  The  symbolism  has  its 
crudest  extreme  in  a  rtionstrous  image  to  be  seen 
in  the  Forbidden  City  at  Pekjng^  with  literally 
a  thousand  heads  and  a  thousand  hands! 

He  is  not  an  adaptation  of  any  earlier  Hindu 
god,  and  does  not  issue  from  any  local  csult,  but 
is  the  idea  of  divine  compassion,  represented  as 
effectively  as  the  art  and  mythology  of  th«  times 
permitted. 

He  is  often  seen  accompanied  by  a  female 
figure,   Tara,  which  also  has  perhaps  made  easier 


thu  trariNfrirmation  of  AvkUiKiTA  into  a  femaU 
dnity.  Hut  it  i§  apparmtly  Avalokita  htmaelf 
who  huN  b«!i'n  (hnri^iMj  mUi  Kuan  Yim.  To  save 
mankind  from  th<Mr  diatrf^naea  h«  could 
any  form,  and  of  all  formt  the  female  ha« 
moMt  widely  UMful  for  thii  work,  ao  that  ii 
haa  become  in  popular  ett«em  hif  p«nD*n#nt 
shape.  Main  Kt^AN  Yish  are  loroeiime*  Men  in 
China.  The  chango  waa  made  in  China;  probably 
about  the  twelfth  century ;  religioua  sentiment 
culli^l  for  nu(  h  a  f<-male  aid  in  Ui«i  Rorr  jwm  of 
ex iiit«!n<'e,  and  found  it  in  AvaU^kita  who  aiuiumed 
all  shapes  and  granted  offspring  to  the  childleoa. 

The  meaning  of  Kuan  Yin  Wift  i»  literally 
rrgard  sound  and  is  interpreted  as  8he  who  attends 
to  the  cries  of   men. 

The  common  namo  for  her  in  English  is 
goddess  of  mercy.  She  is  the  central  figure  at 
P'u-t'o,  and  receives  mjre  attention  throughout 
China  than  any  other  Buddhist  object  of  worship. 
The  resemblances  between  Kuan  Yin  in  the  East 
and   the   Madonna  in  tho  West  are  obvious. 

AWABI,  Ig  l^pno  yii,  a  shell  fiMh  imported  in 
large  quantities  from  Japan.  A  larger  kind  comet 
from  San  Francisco.     The  shells  are  also  imported. 

There  are  two  kinds,  the  black  and  the  white, 
the  black  being  superior.  It  is  imported  in  a 
smoke-dried  state. 
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BABBLERS.     See^mtcropodhiae. 

BABER,  EDWARD  COLBORNE  was  born 
at  Duhvich  in  1843.  He  joined  the  British 
Consular  Service  as  student-interpreter  in  1866, 
and  in  1876  was  attached  to  the  Grosvenor  Mission 
which  proceeded  to  Yunnan  to  investigate  the 
circumstances  connected  with  Margary's  death. 
The  next  year  he  went  to  Chungking  as  Consular 
Agent,  travelling  thither  with  Captain  Gill. 
While  holding  this  post  he  made  two  important 
journeys  in  Western  Ssuch'uan,  and  wrote  an 
account  of  them  not  only  valuable  but  very 
delightful  to  read  ;  it  appears  in  the  Supplementary 
Papers  of  The  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  i, 
1882,  under  the  title  Travels  mid  Researches  in 
Western  China.  In  1879  he  was  appointed  Chinese 
Secretary  at  the  Legation,  but  did  not  leave 
Chungking  till  October,  1880.  In  1885-86  he  was 
Consul-General  in  Korea,  and  soon  after  was  made 
Political  Resident  at  Bhamo,  where  he  died, 
June  16,  1890. 

6 


Bretschneider  :  History  of  European  Botanical 
Discoveries. 

BABU  LAND,  a  nana  for  the  independent 
Lolo  country.  It  is  a  corruption  of  p'a  p'o  ji?^ 
climb  hill — 'the  land  of  hill-climbers'.     See  Lolo. 

Pollard  :  East  of  Asia,  vol.   iv,  p.  70. 

BADGER.     See  Mustdidce. 

BAGSPA.       See  Baschpa. 

BAKTRA,  the  present  Balk,  (36°  48  N.  lat., 
67°  4'  E.  long.),  a  nursery  of  Buddhism  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  still  famous  for  relics  and 
monuments. 

BAK  TRIBES.  Some  sinologues  have  thus 
translated  the  Chinese  term  pai-hsing,  since  the 
ancient  pronunciation  of  pai  was  probably  pak  or 
hale.  They  then  suppose  the  march  of  the  Bak 
tribes  across  Central  Asia  to  the  Y'ellow  River 
and  their  settlement  in  China.  There  are  many 
arguments  against  such  a  theory,  which  are  fully 
given  by  de  Harlez  in  the  T'oung  Pao  for  1895, 
p.  569. 
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BALFOUR,  FREDERIC  HENRY,  came  to 
China  in  the  silk  business  in  1870.  Later  ho  devoted 
himself  to  literature  and  journalism.  He  translated 
the  Tao  te  ching,  etc.,  [Taoist  Texts,  Shanghai), 
and  the  Divine  Classic  of  Nonhua  (Shanghai,  18^1) ; 
and  issued  Waifs  and  Strays  from  the  Far  East 
and  Idiomatic  Dialogues  in  the  Peking  Colloquial, 
besides  various  articles,  reviews,  etc.  He  lived  for 
some  years  in  Japan,  then  became  editor  of  The 
Xorth  China  Daily  News  from  1881  to  1886.  He 
retired  and  lived  in  London  and  Italy,  dying  in 
Florence  in  1009. 

N.  C.  Herald,  June  12,  1909 ;  Cordier  :  Biblio- 
theca  Sinica,  col.  720. 

BALFOUR,  GEORGE,  Sir,  first  British 
Consul  at  Shanghai,  was  born  at  Montrose  in  1809. 
He  entered  the  army,  and  ultimately  rose  to  the 
rank  of  General.  He  was  staff-officer  of  the  Madras 
forces  in  the  first  China  War,  was  elected  joint 
agent  for  captured  public  property,  was  receiver 
of  the  indemnity  paid  under  the  Nanking  Treaty, 
and  settled  the  debts  due  by  the  Hong  Merchants. 
From  1843  to  1846  he  was  H.B.M.  Consul  at 
Shanghai,  receiving  his  commission  as  captain  in 
March  1844.  He  became  C.B.  in  1854,  and  K.C.B. 
in  1870.     He  died  in  London  on  March  12,  1894. 

BALIS,  BALISHI,  and  other  forms  :  a  term 
found  in  mediaeval  writings  for  a  certain  amount 
of  Chinese  money.  The  word  is  probably  of 
Persian  origin,  balik  meaning  a  shoe  or  slipper. 
It  was  therefore  no  doubt  an  ingot  of  gold  or 
silver,  or  paper  money  of  corresponding  value ; 
but  its  worth  varied,  and  it  is  not  possible  now 
to  calculate  it  with  any  exactness. 

Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither,  (1913), 
vol.  ii,  p.   196;    Hobson-Jobson,  s.v.   Shoe. 

BALL,  JAMES  DYER,  was  born  December 
4,  1847,  and  spent  30  years  in  Government  Service 
in  the  Far  East,  mostly  in  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Hongkong.  He  has  held  the  post  of  Registrar 
General  in  the  Colony,  and  other  offices.  He  is 
the  author  of  Things  Chinese  (4th  ed.  1903),  and 
about  a  dozen  works  for  students  of  Cantonese, 
Hakka  and  other  dialects. 

BAMBOO.  Under  the  genera  Dambusa, 
Arundinana,  and  I'hyllostachys,  the  number  of 
species  of  bamboo  is  very  large.  The  Chinese  name 
is  Chu  ^ ,  the  different  kinds  being  distinguished 
by  a  prefix,  such  as  panchuf^f^ ,  spotted  bamboo; 
tfung-chu  i^t1r>  coir-bamboo,  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fans  ;  lu  chu'^^l-   Jiambusa  arundinacea. 

The  uses  of  bamboo  are  innumerable.  A  list 
will  be  found  in  Chinese  Timber  and  Forest  Trees, 
by  N.  Shaw,  but  even  this  is  hardly  exhaustive. 
Foi  the  manufacture  of  paper  two  kinds  are  used  ; 
The  Tt'u-chu  or  the  spinv  bamboo,  a  magnificent 
species  which  produces  stems  75  feet  tall  and  8  to  10 


inches  in  diameter,  and  the  Chin-chu  ^^  .  (See 
Paper).  The  Nan-chu,  D end ro calamus  giganteuSf 
is  even  finer ;  it  is  especially  useful  for  constructing 
rafts,  in  Ssuch'uan,  and  the  wood  is  prized  for 
chopsticks. 

The  Chu-p'u  -tt  Ih  or  Treatise  on  Bamboos, 
which  was  published  in  the  3rd  or  4th  century, 
gives  a  tolerably  complete  account  of  the  bamboo, 
its  names  in  the  classics,  and  its  uses  in  ancient 
times,  which  differ  little  from  those  at  present 
employed.  In  the  early  days  of  China  the  bamboo 
was  found  in  large  forests  as  far  north  as  the 
yellow  River,  but  deforestation,  with  its  con- 
sequent dessication,  has  driven  the  plant  much 
further  south,  though  it  is  still  cultivated  in  Honan. 

In  Chinese  medicine  the  bamboo  plays  its  part  : 
the  leaves,  the  rhizome,  the  thin  outside  skin,  and 
the  sap,  are  used  as  a  tonic,  anthelmintic,  etc. 
Bamboo  shoots  are  an  important  article  of  diet, 
eaten  fried,  salted,  and  fresh.  In  the  warmer  parts 
of  China  it  is  the  shoots  of  B.  arundinacea  and 
B.  vulgaris  which  are  thus  eaten,  in  the  west  those 
of  oth^r  species,  especially  Arundinaria  nitida. 

The  exportation  from  Foochow,  the  greatest 
producer  by  far,  was  in  1914,  130,000  piculs,  worth 
nearly  one  million  Taels.  Very  little  however  goes 
abroad. 

BAMBOO   BEETLE.     See  Calandra  longipes. 

BAMBOO  BOOKS,  a  collection  of  bamboo 
tablets  covered  with  more  than  100,000  small-seal 
(Parker  says  {/reader-seal)  characters,  supposed- 
to  have  been  exhumed  in  a.d.  281  from  the  tomb 
of  HsiANG,  King  of  Wei,  who  died  B.C.  295.  They 
contained  fifteen  different  works,  some  of  which 
have  been  neglected  and  probably  lost ;  but 
included  the  /  Ching  and  annals  frofh  the  reign 
of  Huang  Ti  to  near  the  end  of  the  Chou 
dynasty,  B.C.  298. 

Native  opinion  as  to  their  authenticity  is 
divided,  but  is  generally  unfavourable. 

Legge,  in  the  prolegomena  to  the  Shu  Ching, 
gives  both  text  and  translation  of  the  Bamboo 
Annals,  together  with  some  account  of  them. 
Thoy  have  also  been  translated  into  French 
by  E.   BioT. 

Parker  :  Ancient   China  Simplified,  p.   94. 

BAMBOO  GROVE,  it i>K  chu  Un,  one  of  the 
many  famous  '  clubs  '  in  Chinese  history.  It 
existed  in  the  third  century  and  consisted  of  seven 
wine-bibbers,  the  best-known  among  them  being 
Liu  Ling. 

BAMBOO  OYSTERS,  small  oysters  found  at 
Foochow,  so  called  because  they  collect  on  bamboos 
which  arc  stuck  for  that  purpose  in  the  mud. 

BANKS.  To  one  foreign  Bank,  the  Hongkong 
and  Shanghai  Bank,  a  special  article  has  been 
devoted,    because    of    the    important    part    it    has 
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{iluycil  ill  ( oinniDrciul  unci  politiciil  in|orcourM. 
Otlioi'M  luivd  to  1)0  loft  unnuticod. 

Niitivo  l)uiikiii|{  JH  (](iito  aiitirtit,  )l.itin^  iit  leant 
from  the  'I'anK'  ilyiuinty,  iiccordin^  to  Ma  'I'l'an  lin, 
but,  iiH  ill  tlio  caMu  of  otlior  oarly  (JhinM6 
itiMtitutionii,  ita  dovolopninit  lian  not  boon  con- 
tiiiiicii.  .loiiit  hIocU  coiiccrn.s  liavo  boon,  at  loojit 
till  lately,  (]uite  unknown,  and  tluMo  haM  been  no 
guvorninont  control  of  liankn. 

Native  Hanks  are  of  five  kiiidH ;  i)e.Mi(lrM  the 
Shaiisi  baiik.s,  a  tlaa.s  by  itHelf,  which  canio 
to  f^rief  in  I'Jil.  Theao  aro  i,  the  (Jflicial  liank«, 
which  deal  with  the  government  taxen,  etc.  The 
Customs  liank  was  formerly  tho  chief  of  these ; 
now  the  Hank  of  China  and  tho  Hank  of  Communi- 
cations have  t^iken  its  place.  They  receive  the 
Custonjs  revenue,  and  Foreign  Hanks  pay  govern- 
ment loans,  etc.,  through  them.  In  other  busineaa 
their  .<?cope  is  very  limited,  ii,  The  llui-p'iao 
Hanks.  These  aro  exchange,  banks,  set  up  by 
merchants  who  have  business  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  iii,  Ordinary  Hanks  doing  ordinary 
banking  business ;  these  failed  in  largo  numbers 
in  1911.  iv,  Provincial  Hanks,  which  are  really 
State  Banks  for  the  provinces,  though  they  have 
shareholders.  v,  Banks  doing  regular  banking 
business  on  foreign  methods  but  with  Chinese 
capital.     At  present  these  are  of  small  account. 

Edkins  :  Banking  and  Prices  in  China;  Wagel  : 
Finance  in  China,  and  Currency  and  Banking; 
Customs  Decennial  Reports. 

BANNERS,  EIGHT,  ASJfpa  ch'i.  The  eight 
divisions  of  the  Manchiji  army  under  flags  of 
different  colours.  There  were  under  each  banner 
three  subdivisions,  Manchus,  Mongolian  descend- 
ants and  Chinese  descendants  of  those  Avho  joined 
the  Manchus  against  the  Ming  dynasty  in  the 
17th  century.  The  flags  wer6  of  the  colours  (in 
this  order),  yellow,  white,  red,  blue,  with  and  with- 
out borders.  They  were  three  superior  and  five 
inferior.  A  complete  division  of  each  nationality 
{ku-sai,^  ill)  existed  under  each  flag,  so  that  there 
were  really  twenty-four  banners.  They  included  the  I 
Manchu  population  of  Peking  with  various  gar-  j 
risons  in  the  Provinces.     See  Garrisons. 

BANTAM,  a  small  state  in  Java,  near  Batavia ; 
commercial  relations  were  established  there  by  the    i 
East    India    Company's    first     vessels     despatched 
1601-03.     The   British  were   of   course  hindered   in    j 
trade     by     both     Portuguese     and     Dutch.       (See    ' 
Amhoyna).     In  1670  ships  were  sent  from  Bantam 
to  Taiwan   (Formosa)   and  obtained '  permission   to 
trade,  granted  by  the  'King  of  Taiwan,'  Koxinga's    ; 
son.      He    also    later   gave   liberty   of   trade    with    ! 
Amoy,  and  in  1677  the  Directors  in  England  wrote    ! 
urging  that  th^  trade  in  tea  should  be  encouraged. 
This  letter  may  be   considered   as  the  initial  step 


in  tho  t«a  trade  which  wai  lat^-r  x>,  h<  <  .mk:  ho 
important. 

In  1602  thi?  rom[)any  writ  (;rd«Ti»  to  Irumtfer 
the  NUpennti'tidcnco  of  tho  ^  hincnc  trade  fronj 
Bantam  to  Surat ;  but  thre«  wofka  b^^fore  the  letter 
WM  received  the  Dutch,  though  at  peace  with 
KriKlan<i,  attacked  and  (aplun:d  Bantam  and  ex- 
peiled  the  cxjcupantfi  of  the  Knglmh  factory.  I«ater 
tho  (/hina  trade  waa  nupcrintended  from  Madroa. 

Kamkh  :   The.   ICngliih  in  China. 

BANYAN,    Firun    indica,   »   common    tree    in 

South   <  111  I.. I. 

BANYAN  CITY,f^;)j|fi  Jung  rh'tng,  a  name 
for  Foochow. 

BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY,  THE, 
knfjvvn  III  ('liin.i  an  the  Kri;;li«h  liajjtiwt  MiBMon,  q.v. 

BAPTIST  MISSIONS.  There  are  ten  miwijon* 
of  tho  Hapti.st  faith  and  order  working  in  China, 
viz.,  eight  from  the  U.S.A.,  one  from  Great  Britain 
and  one  from  Sweden.     They  are  : — 

1.  American  Advent  Mission  Society, 

2.  American       Baptist      Foreign      Missionary 

Society. 

3.  Ani^^rican  Gospel  Baptist  Mis.sion. 

4.  China  Mennonite  Missionary  Society. 

5.  Church  of  the  Brethren  Mission. 

6.  English  Baptist  Mission. 

7.  Mennonites  of  North  American  Conference. 

8.  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Mission. 

9.  Southern  Baptist  Convention  Board. 
10.     Swedish  Baptist  Mission. 

See  under  each. 

BARBARIAN  EYE  ^  @  t  mu,  an  insulting 
term  used  by  the  Governor  of  Canton  in  docu- 
ments, applied  to  Lord  Napier  on  his  arrival  as 
Superintendent  of  Trade  in  1834.  '  Eye  '  is 
simply  equivalent  to  '  head  '  or  *  chief  ' ;  the 
insult  lay  in  fhe  use  of  tlie  other  character 
meaning   barbarian. 

BARBARIANS,  formerly  the  common  Chinese 
estimate  of  all  foreigners.  The  particular  character 
^  t  once  used  for  it  was  forbidden  in  the  Tientsin 
treaty  of  1858,  Art.  li  ;  but  of  course  other  t€rms 
meaning  the  same  were  used  instead. 

BARBER  BOAT;  a  small  kind  of  boat  pro- 
pelled by  paddies  was  known  by  this  name  in 
Canton. 

BAR  BETS.     See  Zygodactyli. 

BARGAIN  MONEY  "^  ||  ting  ch'ien.  etc. 
The  supercargoes  of  the  Macclesfield  in  1699  found 
that,  owing  to  insufficiency  of  currency  and  lack 
of  capital,  the  Chinese  could  not  deliver  them 
cargo  unless  part  of  the  price  were  paid  in  advance. 
The  practice  has  obtained  ever  since.  In  the 
Boxer  year  a  good  deal  of  the  foreign  merchants' 
losses  were  due  to  such  advances. 

Eames  :  The  English  in  China. 
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BARLEY.  The  classical  name  was  moui^  or  |t; 
the  modern  is  ;^^  tn  max,  etc.  It  is  not  very 
ext-ensively   grown   in   China. 

BARON.     See   Nobility. 

BASCHPA.  TJiis  title  may  be  found  in 
European  authors  in  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
of  which  Baschpa  is  the  least  correct,  though  it 
may  be  the  easiest.  'Phagspa  is  the  best 
transliteration  of  the  original ;  Phagspa,  Bashpa, 
Pa-ssu-pa  tli^,  tii  (Giles),  Passe-pa  and  Pha-kh- 
sse-pa  if^rtifc^Ei*  Baghcheba,  Phagpa  (Pauthier), 
are  other  forms,  the  variety  being  due  to 
different  authors  transliterating  from  different 
languages. 

It  is  a  Tibetan  title,  equivalent  to  the  Sanskrit 
drya,  (noble).  The  name  of  the  person  meant  may 
be  transliterated  bLo-gros  rGyal-mtshan.  He  was 
a  Tibetan  Buddhist  priest,  who,  in  1269  at  the  com- 
mand of  Khubilai  Khan  made  a  Mongol  alphabet  of 
letters  adapted  from  the  Tibetan  and  written 
vertically,  Wylie  says  there  are  more  than  thirty 
extant  inscriptions  in  this  script.  It  was  an  in- 
convenient alphabet,  and  before-  the  close  of  the 
dynasty  it  was  superseded  by  one  founded  on 
Uighiir,  which  has  been  in  use  ever  since. 

Baschpa  was  confidential  adviser  to  Khubilai 
and  converted  him   to  Buddhism. 

Wylie  :  Sur  une  Inscription  Mongol;  Ts'ing 
wan  k'e  mung  (Introduction) ;  Taylor  :  The 
Alphabet;  Griinwedel  :  Mythologie  des  Buddhis- 
mus  in  Tibet  und  Mongolei,  Leipzig,  1900;  Giles  : 
Biographical  Dictionary,  (sub  Pa-ssu-pa);  Pau- 
thier :  Journrd  Asiatique,  1862. 

BASEL  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

J/radqunrters  : — Basel,    (Bale),   Switzerland. 

Entered  China,  1847. 

Works  among  the  Hakkas  in  Hongkong  and 
Kuangtung. 

The  Society  has  in  recent  years  divided  its 
field  into  three  districts,  known  as  Southern,  East 
River,  and  Moi   River. 

iSnufhern  Division.  The  first  missionaries  of 
the  Society  to  China  were  the  Rev.  Th.  H.  mbero 
(a  Swede)  and  the  Rev.  R.  Lechler  of  Wiirtemberg, 
who  arrived  in  Hongkong  in  1847.  Following  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Gutzlaff,  the  latter  tried  to  reach 
the  Hoklo  people  near  Swatow,  but  a  few  years 
later  he  returned  to  join  Mr.  Hambero  who  was 
working  among  the  Hakkas  in  Hongkong  and  on 
the  mainland.  In  1851  they  organized  in  the 
Colony  a  church  of  60  members.  In.  1852  a  footing 
was  obtained  at  Li-long  .^^,  in  the  San-on  ^  ^ 
district,  through  a  convert  from  the  place,  where 
after  a  short  stay  Mr.  Hamberg  baptized  ten  people. 
In  the  next  year  he  and  his  wife  went  inland  to 
live  at  a  village  called  Pu-kak  ;^'  |^  ;  but  owing  to 


village     leuds    and     the    consequent    fighting    and 
brigandage  life  was  very  insecure. 

During  the  Second  War,  work  was  completely 
suspended  and  one  of  the  missionaries  was  captured 
by  robbers.  After  paying  ransom  for  him  all 
retired  to  Hongkong  and  worked  for  the  Hakkas 
resident  there  Hongkong  was  made  a  permanent 
station  of  the  Society  in  1859.  On  the  return  to 
the  mainland,  Li-long  was  made  the  centre  pf  that 
work.  Long-heu  M^p,  15  miles  from  Li-long,  was 
taken  over  from  the  Berlin  Mission  in  1882 ; 
Chong-hang  kang5B^@j  8  miles  from  Li-long  was 
opened  in  1883,  and  Khi-tseh  hung  ?*?  J*}*,  close  to 
Mirs  Bay,  in  1879. 

Moi  River  Division.  This  work  was  begun  by 
a  Hakka  convert,  through  whose  enthusiasm  a 
huiadred  persons  were  baptized  in  1862,  when  the 
first  missionary  arrived  at  Chong-tschun  t^itj  ,  in 
the  Chhong-lok  -^  *^  district.  The  station  was 
made  a  permanent  foreign  residence  in  1869. 
Three  other  places  were  afterwards  opened,  in 
this  same  district,  viz.,  Nyen-hang  li  tc^^  i  in 
1866,  Moi-lim  m|: ,  in  1889,  and  Chhong-lok  ^  |f* 
city  itself  in  1908. 

The  chief  station  of  this  Division  is  Kia-ying 
chow  ^^J'l'I ,  opened  in  1883.  Medical  work 
was  begun  in  1893  and  a  hospital  built 
in  1905.  In  the  county  of  Hsing-ning  ^  ^ 
Phyang-thong  i^  i^ ,  was  occupied  in  1887,  and 
Lo-kong  ^^  in  1901.  In  this  year  Phyang-thong 
station  was'  burnt  down  by  rioters,  but  was 
rebuilt  in  1902.  ' 

The  East  River  Division  contains  6  stations. 
In  the  district  of  ^K^  Yun-an  are  Ho-shoo  wan 
i'pf^jf  ,  (1885)  and  Ku-tschuk  "i^-^tt  on  the  East 
River  (1879)  three  days'  journey  from  Nyen-hang  li. 
Hok-shu-ha  ^"r^l^  in  the  Lyung-chhon  ^JlJ  district 
was  occupied  in  1886.  Later  on,  three  new  spheres 
of  work  were  entered  with  the  establishment  of 
stations  in  the  district  cities  of  Ho-yiin  ffif  ijg  in 
1901 ;  Ho-pin  JBJ  ^  in  1909 ;  and  Ling-ping  chou 
a^^jH"!  in  t'he  same  year. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  work  of  the 
Mission  has  extended  into  Kuangsi  and  Fukien, 
where  there  are  a  number  of  out-stations. 

The  Educational  work  is  carried  on  in  125 
schools,  including  a  Theological  Seminary  at  Li- 
long  :  a  Normal  School  at  Ku-tschuk,  and  another 
for  girls  at  Kia-ying  (opened  in  1915)  ;  a  language 
School  at  the  same  place ;  and  three  middle  schools 
at  Ling-ping,  Nyen-hang  and  Ku-tschuk.  The 
foreign  leadership  in  Hongkong  and  British  Kow- 
loon  was  withdrawn  in  1914  in  consequence  of  the 
European  War,  and  some  of  the  schools  have  been 
temporarily  closed.  In  1914  the  number  of  scholars 
was  4631. 

The  Literary  work  of  the  Ba^el  Mission  nas 
been     very     considerable,      including     in     wfn  li^ 
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I)()({inuticH,  KthicH,  Hymliolira,  (.'hur«h  Ilintory, 
und  SuccfHBtve  phdMrn  i/i  Itvlujiun  (?)  ^tkMtttlA 
(iHHUtul  ill  lUlf))  rriiiii  tlio  pen  of  tlio  Ulo  J{iiv. 
Martin  S(  iiai'm,  li<iiil  for  inuiiy  y«'arH  of  Ihu 
'riuM)I()^iial  St'iniiiury.  'I'Ijo  Cliiiitli  HJMtory  hai 
Im'cii  iruMHlHtiui  into  Koitjim.  'i'liu  llyinii  book 
iiHiul  by  nil  th(^  (loriniiri  iiiiMHioiiH  in  tho  work  of 
thu  HiiHi'l  Socii'ty  ;  us  well  an  tiio  liUlbrrnii  (ircAtor 
C'atiH'luHin,  tho  Cluirrh  UiiIom  ((tnmrirult'ordminn) 
etc.,  otc.  WorU  in  tho  IliiUk.i  liinf;iitt^o  inrludnH 
tho  ontiro  liibh<  (in  rliarador)  by  iho  Krv.  Orro 
SciiULT/.K,  iMHUtul  in  1915  by  tho  H.  and  V.  IJiblo 
Socioty ;  tho  Sinallor  Luthorun  (.'ntochism,  ISooki 
of  prayoTH  and  KornionM,  etc.,  otc.  Thoro  ih  a 
niontlily  paper  77/r  Chri.ftiari  Mrssmjrr,  edited  by 
Dr.  Okulkii,   whiili  Ima  2000  HubHcribor«. 

A  llakUa  (Jornwin  Dictionary,  prepared  by  tho 
late  Kcv.  Iv.  liKt'iiLnu,  ha.s  be^n  translated  into 
English,  and  is.sucd  by  Dr.  MacIver  of  the  English 
Presbyterian   Mit^sion. 

Owing  to  the  War,  no  statistics  later  than 
those  of  1914  are  obtainable.  These  are  given 
below. 

Foreign  missionaries  on  tho  field,  69 

,,  on    furlough,  24 

Chinese  staff  :  Ordained  Pastors,  11 

,,  :   Preachers,  137 

„  :  Teachers,  178 

„  :  Others,  22 

Church  members  10,324 

BASILE     DE     GLEMONA    or     GEMONA. 

See  Brollo. 

BATS  ^^  picn  fit,  the  Order  C/ieiroptera. 
The  Chinese  have  various  other  names  for  this 
animal,  as  f^^/«  t,  wing-concealer;  ]^^  yeh  yen, 
night  swallow;  ^  Jg^  t'ieji  shu,  sky  mouse;  ^  $^ 
fei  shu,  flying  mouse;  f llj  J^  h.<icn  s/iu,  fairy  mouse, 
etc.  The  following  species  are  found  in  the  North  : 
Rhinolophiis  ferrum-equinum  nippon,  the  Horse-shoe 
Bat,  Chihli ;  R.  ferrum-equinum,  S.E.  She,nsi ; 
My  Otis  [Lcuconcc)  pequinius,  Chihli ;  M.  moupinen- 
sis,  Ssuch'uan ;  M.  viystacinus,  Saghalien ;  M. 
ikonnikovi,  Amur;  M.  myosotis  ancilla,  S.E. 
Shensi ;  Vcspcrtilio  murinus,  the  Common  vesper- 
tilio,  Manchuria ;  V.  supcrans,  the  Chinese  vesper- 
tilio,  Chihli  ;  Mi?iiopterus  schreibersi  chinensis, 
Chihli;  Pipistrdlus  ahramns,  Chihli;  Murina 
huttoni  subsp.,  Manchuria;  Plecotus  arid,  the 
liOngeared  Bat,  Shansi ;  Epiesicus  serotinus,  the 
Serotine,  Coastal  regions ;  E.  serotinus  pollens, 
Kansu. 

The  above  is  Sowerby's  list  and  considering 
its  recent  date  it  may  be  accepted  as  correct. 
Regarding  South  China,  however,  there  is  no  such 
late  list.  Swinhoe's  list  of  1870  is  here  given  for 
what  it  is  worth,  but  as  many  bats  are  migratory 
the  same  species  will  be  found  in  North  and  Soutli 


China,  but  wtlh  different  nunea.  AUowAnce  must 
be  niado  for  cunfuition  in  nomoncUtur«,  in  this  and 
in  othor  linlii  uf  ninmniitlN  mi  IhiN  work.  Hwikiioe 
rccordN  thtt  foibjwint;  south  of  the  Vauj^tza: 
(-'ywtfij/clfrts  umjArxiraudula,  the  Flying  Fox; 
Mrijailerma  lyrii,  the  Lyre  nosed  Bat;  l^hyUorhinn 
aurita,    ilio    l4trge  eared    L>    '  /'.    §wtnhoti, 

Sa'INIKik'h  I/eaf  nfjse ;  Afn  ^  .?  bUpotx^,  tho 
Ked  and  black  Bat;  VttprrtUw  fivibrwluM,  the 
Fringed  Hat;  V.  laniijttr,  the  Wwjily  fared  liat ; 
Vr^pt  ru'jo   tmOriruluJi,    tho    Irnt'       '     '    "  "    •; 

r     puU'cTiUug,    tho    (Jrix/.lod    Ji  ,« 

(Molofiun)  fiipyJii  (?),  the  I^rge  eared  Tailed  liat ; 
all  tho  above  from  Amoy.  VesperlUio  rufo  nujtr, 
the  Black  and  rjiaii^^o  Bat,  and  Vr^pfrufjo  pipiitrft- 
lujf,  the  Small  House  liat,  both  from  Fornifisa ;  V. 
abramiu,  the  Chinoho  JIouw  Bat,  Hainan  and 
Canton;  V.  rnolosgus,  from  Hon;4kong;  Scotophilun 
pumiloidrA,  S.  China;  S.  heathii  and  S.  Umminrkii, 
both  from  (.'anton. 

La  Touche  reports  from  N.W.  Fukien  the 
following  :  Rhinolophus  luctus  and  ScotophiluM 
orndtus,  both  recorded  for  the  firut  time  in  f.'hina; 
R.  pcarsuiii;  Vcspcrtilio  murinus  supcrann ;  l*ipi«- 
trcllus  savii  pulveratus;  I',  ahramus,  and  Murina 
leucorjn.itra. 

Bats  play  an  important  part  in  Chinese  fairy- 
lore.  They  are  also  much  used  in  decoration,  the 
*  Five  Bats  '  being  common  on  porcelain,  embroid- 
ery, etc.,  representing  the  '  Five  Happinesses.' 
This  is  a  pun,  fu  H^  being  used  for  fu  |S  happiness. 
A  similar  pun  is  the  depicting  a  deer  ^  lu,  a  symbol 
for  lu  ^  emolument. 

SowERBY  :  Journal,  N.C.Ii.R.A.S.,  1916; 
SwlNiiOE  :  Catalogue  of  the  Mammals  of  China, 
P.Z.S.,  1870,  p.  615;  Thomas  :  Mammah  colierted 
by  Mr.  J.  D.  La  Touche,  etc.,  P.Z.S.,  1898,  p.  769; 
DoRE  :  Recherches  sur  les  Superstitions,  p.  475. 

BAT'URU  El|§^,  a  Manchu  wjrd  meaning 
brave.  It  was  a  title  bestowed  for  bravery  on 
officers  who  already  had  the  peacock's  feather. 
See   Decorations. 

BAYAN  fg^  po  yen,  a  Mongol  chief  and 
Khubilai  Khan's  great  minister  and  general,  who 
completed  the  conquest  of  the  Empire.  He  took 
Hangchow,  the  Sung  capital,  in  1276.  His  name 
means  '  great  '  or  '  noble,'  and  the  Chinese  form 
of  it  is  sometimes  written  "gBS  T'Q*  2/^^>  '  hundred 
eyes,'  in  reference  to  his  constant  vigilance. 

Marco  Polo  :  Travels;  Giles  :  Biographical 
Dictionary. 

BEAL,  SAMUEL,  was  born  in  Devon  on 
November  27,  1825.  In  1852,  he  became  naval 
chaplain,  was  on  the  China  station,  and  there 
learned  Chinese.  During  the  war  of  1856-58  he 
acted  as  naval  interpreter.  He  was  a  pioneer  in 
the     study    of    Chinese    Buddhist    literature,    and 
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continued  his  studies  in  that  subject  after  his 
return  to  England.  In  1877,  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Chinese  at  University  College,  London, 
and  in  1886,  received  from  Durham  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.C.L.  Ho  died  in  England,  August 
20,  1889. 

His  chief  works  are  The  Travels  of  t  ah-hian  . 
and  Sung  Yun  (1869),  A  Catena  of  Buddhist 
Scriptures  from  the  Chinese  (1871),  The  Itomantic 
Lefj'jnd  of  Sa/cya  Buddha  (1875),  The  Buddhist 
Tripitaka  as  it  is  known  in  China  and  Japan  (1876), 
TexL<  from  the  Buddhist  Canon  (1878),  A  Life  of 
Buddha  by  Asvaghosha  Bodhisattva  (1879),  An 
Abstract  of  Four  Lectures  on  Buddhist  Literature 
in  China  (1882). 

BEALE,  THOMAS,  born  about  1775,  a  re- 
sident in  Macao,  who  disappeared  on  December  10, 
1841,  and  was  discovered  dead  and  buried  in  the 
sand  five  weeks  later.  He  had  lived  in  China 
about  50  years. 

He  had  constructed  a  fine  aviary,  in  which 
Reeves'  pheasant  was  kept  long  before  Reeves 
took  a  specimen  to  England,  with  many  other  rare 
and  beautiful  birds  from  China,  India,  the 
Moluccas,  etc.  His  garden  had  2500  pots  of  plants, 
mostly  Chinese. 

Chinese  Repository  :  vol.  xi,  p.  59.  Bret- 
SCHNEIDER  :  History  of  European  Botanical  Dis- 
coveries. 

BEAN,  SOYA:^tL  ;  Glycine  hispida,  Monch. 
or  Dolichos  soja,  L.  This  bean,  so  valuable  for  the 
oil  which  is  expressed  from  it,  has  come  into  great 
prominence  of  recent  years,  owing  to  the  enormous 
dimensions  of  the  export  trade  in  it  since  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.  It  is  an  annual  leguminous 
plant,  peculiarly  suited  to  the  climate  of  Manchuria, 
whence  it  is  mainly  exported.  The  oil-yielding 
variety  par  excellence  is  the  yellow  bean,  of  which 
nearly  15  million  piculs,  or  not  far  short  of  one 
million  tons,  were  exported  in  1915,  90%  of  this 
being  from  Manchuria,  and  the  balance  from 
Chihli,  Hnpei  and  Kiangsi.  There  arc  also  white, 
black,  green  and  subvarieties,  of  less  value.  For 
several  generations  beans,  but  more  especially 
beanrake,  had  boen  sent  to  South  China  as  manure 
for  the  sugar  plantations;  exportation  abroad  was 
prohibited  until  1869,  when  shipments  were  made 
to  Japan,  which  soon  became  a  large  customer  both 
for  beans  and  bean  oil ;  foreign  demand  did  not 
however  develop  until  1909,  when  the  English  oil- 
crushing  mills  started  importing  from  Manchuria. 
Since  then  till  1915  soya  bean.s,  cake,  and  oil  have 
become  leading  staples  of  the  export  trade,  and 
£37,000,000  worth  have  been  exported  in  5  years. 

The  yield  per  acre  has  been  estimated  at  from 
1,000  to  2,000  lbs.  according  to  soil  and  weather 
conditions.     In  the   Far  East  soya  beans   are  used, 


as  human  foodstuffs,  for  making  soy,  bean  paste, 
or  chiang,  as  tou  fu^^ or  beancurd,  in  soups,  etc.  ; 
in  cooking  instead  of  rapeseed  and  sesamum  oil ; 
and  the  cake  is  employed  as  a  fertilizer  and  for 
fattening  hogs.  In  Europe  and  America  the  oil  if? 
chiefly  used  in  soap  manufacturing  and  the  refuse 
cake  as  cattle  fodder.  Over  one  million  piculs  of 
bean  oil  were  exported  in  1915,  Great  Britain  taking 
322,000,  Holland  half  that  amount,  and  Japan 
290,000  piculs;  11,600,000  piculs  of  beancake  went 
abroad,  almost  entirely  to  Japan.  There  are  now 
about  20  bean-oil  mills  of  modern  type  in  China, 
and  Manchuria  has  hundreds  of  native-style  mills. 
The  yield  of  oil  is  from  16  to  20  per  cent.  An 
official  estimate  places  the  total  annual  production 
of  beans  in  China  at  nine  million  tons.  Besides  the 
Soya  Bean  there  are  many  other  kinds  of  bean 
cultivated  in  China,  and  entering  largely  into  the 
diet  of  the  people.  The  chief  of  these  is  Phaseolus 
mungo  L,  the  green  bean.  Lii  Tou  ,^|:a2>  which 
contains  little  oil  but  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
vermicelli. 

The  annual  export  of  vermicelli,  principally 
from  Chefoo,  is  considerable — amounting  in  both 
1913  and  1915  to  nearly  Hk.  Tls.  3,000,000 ;  it  goes 
to  Chinese  emigrants  abroad. 

The  Broad   Bean,    Vicia  faba   L.    and  Kidney 
Bean,  Dolichos  lablab  L,  are  others  among  a  number 
of  species.     The  exports  for  1916   were 
Beans,    Yellow,        Pels.    6,732,209,  Tls.  13,786,993, 
Beancake,  Pels.  11,636,245,  Tls.  26,122,751, 

Bean  Oil,  Pels.    1,565,640,  Tls.  11,833,167, 

Customs  Report,  Special  Series,  No.  31  :  The 
Soya  Bean  of  Manchuria;  Hosie  :  Manchuria. 

BEANCAKE,   BEAN   OIL.     See  Beans. 

BEARS.     See    Ursidae. 

BECHE  DE  MER  ^^^r/t  shfn  or  sea  slug; 
Holothuria ;  a  dainty  with  the  Chinese ;  found 
in  the  Pacific  islands  and  the  Indian  archipelago. 
It  is  sometimes  over  a  foot  long  and  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter.  It  resembles  the  rind  of 
pork  both  in  appearance  and  taste. 
The  value  imported  in  1916  was  Hk.Tls.  1,514,548. 

BEE-EATERS,    (birds).     See    Anisodactyli. 

BEILEH  A?^7>ft  lei.    See  Imperial  Nobility. 

BEITZE    r\,-J-  jK'i  tzu.      See  huprrial  Xnhility. 

BELGIAN  MISSION,  (Roman  Catholic). 
See  Missionaires  du  Coeur  Immacule  de  Marie. 

BELL,  JOHN,  a  native  of  Antermony  in 
Scotland.  He  went  to  Russia  in  1714,  and  having 
some  knowledge  of  medicine  and  surgery,  got 
himself  appointed  on  an  embassy  to  Persia  the 
next  year.  In  1719  he  was  attached  to  the 
embassy  of  Ismailoff  from  Peter  the  Great  to 
K'ant.  Hsi.  They  left  St.  Petersburg  on  July  14, 
and  returned  thither  on  January  5,  1722,  having 
spent    about    four    months    in    Peking.     He    took 
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notei  of  all  \n)  Hiiw,  und  iiuhlihlxMl  tliori)  twrniy 
yearM  latrr.  IIjh  Ixiok  iiidudcM  un  acrount  of  hii 
journoy  to  TrrHia  and  othrr  travclii,  and  aUo  Iho 
Journal  of  i»K  liANJMC  tlio  AiiiltaftHador'ii  HiM-rrtury, 
>v)io  waH  loft  i>i^liiii(l  in  Poking  an  A^rtit  of  I'icrica 
tlll^  (Ircat.  'I'lui  lirHt  (Mlitioii  wan  in  two  volurnna 
4to.,  ])ul)liHlu'd   liy    FoDMH,  (JlaHf^ow. 

Hki-L  :  '/'hivvIh  from  St.  I't'temburij  in  Ifuatia 
to  (livcrsr  /xirtH  of  A><fiti;  1763, 

BELLS.     Soo  Musical  Inatrurnentn. 

BENE  AG  A  (aim)  Vonoaga).  uncd  by  John  de 
Hauuos  and  other  Iji.storianH  for  Ttt  mao  (<|.v.) 
It  i.s  ji  Malay   Wdid   nu'aninj;  a  mart. 

BENJAMIN  OF  TUDELA,  a  traveller 
between  1159  and  l\17),  wjio  reached  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  wrote  a  little  about  (.'hina,  more 
hearsay.  His  English  editor  says  lie  was  the 
first  European  author  to  raontion .  China  by  that 
name,  but  Yule  disputes   this. 

Hkugehon  :  Voi/fKjes  de  Ih.njainin  de.  Tudelle, 
etc,  J  Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither ; 
VVkicht  :  Karh/  Travels   in   Paleatiney    (Bohn). 

BERI  BERI  ^^{,  chiao  ch'i  and  f^  wan. 
This  disease  has  been  known  in  China  for  many 
centuries.  It  is  found  in  all  latitudes,  but  is 
more  common  in  the  tropics.  In  China  it  would 
appear  to  be  a  coast  disease,  found  inland  only 
along  the  course  of  the  great  rivers. 

It  is  proved  to  be  a  *  peripheral  neuritis,'  and 
to  be  connected  with  the  gathering  or  crowding  of 
people  together ;  but  everything  else  about  the 
disease  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  discussion.  For 
various  theories  as  to  cause,  etc.,  see  Jefferys  and 
M.\xwELL,  Diseases  of  China. 

BERLIN    MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Headquarters  : — Berlin. 

Entered  China,  1882. 

Works  in  Kuanfjtung,  Kiangsi  and  Shantung. 

Under  the  influence  of  Dr.  Gutzlaff  an 
organization  known  as  the  Berlin  Missionary 
Society  for  China  sent  out  in  1850  its  first  agent, 
the  Rev.  A.  Hanspach,  who  in  1856  began  work 
among  the  Hakkas  in  Kuangtung.  In  the  period 
1856-69  four  men  in  all  were  sent,  but  in  1872  the 
Society  seems  to  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  its  two 
remaining  workers  with  their  work  were  handed 
over  to  the  Rhenish  Mission.  In  1882  the  work 
was  taken  over  by  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society 
(established  1824),  with  one  of  the  original  workers, 
(the  Rev.  F.  Hubrig),  450  Christians  in  six 
districts,  and  a  Higher  Grade  School  and 
Theological  Seminary, 

The  work  met  with  considerable  opposition, 
the  missionaries  were  repeatedly  wounded  and 
robbed,  and  on  one  occasion  Messrs.  Hanspach  and 
Hubrig,  had  their  house  in  the  Hui  chou  ^jHI 
district  burned    down  by   the    Triad   Society,   and 


narrowly    <  .th   at  thn  haricJN  uf  the  mob. 

'I'lio  f^rnt  pnrniArionl  lUtion  in  the  ini«rior  wm  not 
occufiird  till  IftfiTi 

III  addition  to  Canton  riiy  and  \{in,.'\.'.uj    th«* 
MiNHiun  now  hoii  nine  othirr  atationi  in   > 
the  principal  of   which  ta  Hhiu  chou  f^i^tl  ,  ' 

III  1903. 

The  whole  work  ia  divided  into  diiitrirt  i 

"  lower  ••  and  **  upper  "  di»tritt^,  the  latter  lie* 
aloiit{  tlio  famous  old  rood  vi6  the  Meilin  Poaa  int<i 
Kiant^Mi,  in  which  jiioviiico  the  MiMion  hai  one 
Htation,  Nan  an  fu  \\{U^i  ,  of>ened  in  1903. 

From  the  be^inniriff,  educational  work  was 
ii^uch  relied  on  to  overcome  heath«rn  prejudice  and 
enlighten  the  Chrintiani.  Mr.  IfA.sMi-ArH  opi'ii«-d 
an  many  aH  150  village  boy»'  «chtx»lii  before  hi« 
retirement  in  1870,  The  first  girli*  tchool  wa* 
begun  in  1880.  There  are  now  two  boys'  bf>arding- 
schools,  and  one  for  girla  at  Shiu  chou  which  offers 
a  nine  yj'ars'  course;  the  crown  of  the  educational 
work  is  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Canton  now 
closed  because  of  the  War.  Since  1911,  the 
curricula  of  the  Mission  schools  have  been  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Chinese  Board  of 
Education. 

The  first  medical  missionary  arrived  in  1854, 
and  began  work  on  the  nrainland  opposite  Hong- 
kong. Being  supported  by  private  funds  he  worked 
for  both  the  Berlin  and  Rhenish  Missions.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  no  medical  men  on  the 
Mission's  foreign  staff. 

A  member  of  this  Mission  superintends  the 
so-called  Foundling  Home  of  the  Berlin  Women's 
Missionary  Society  [q.v.)  at  Hongkong. 

On  the  occupation  of  the  Kiao-chow  territory 
by  Germany  in  1898,  the  Mission  sent  to  Tsingtao 
the  Revs.  C.  J.  Voskamp  and  A.  Kunze,  who  had 
both  had  many  years'  experience  in  the  south. 
Tse  mo  gll||,  was  opened  in  1901,  and  has  a 
Theological  Seminary ;  and  Kiao  chow  city  was 
occupied  in  1908. 

A  German-Chinese  School  was  established  at 
Tsingtao,  and  a  hospital  in  the  near  neighbourhood, 
worked  by  a  Chinese  physician. 

Work  was  carried  on  without  interruption 
during  the  Revolution  of  1911,  but  was  stopped  by 
the  siege  in  1914 ;  it  is  now  (1917)  proceeding  under 
various    restrictions. 

Berlin  Mission  Statistics  (1915) 

Foreign  missionaries  29 

Chinese  staff 143 

Communicants        6,253 

BERLIN  WOMEN'S  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 
FOR  CHINA  was  formed  in  1849,  through  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Gutzl.\ff  {q.v.),  and  in  1851  sent 
a  lady  to  Hongkong,  who  began  a  work  for  Chinese 
girls  abandoned  by  their  parents.     This  institution 
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is  well-known  under  the  somewhat  incorrect  title 
of  the  "  Berlin  Foumllimj  Homer  In  1860,  the 
Mission's  unhealthy  house  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Victoria  was  given  up,  and  suitable  buildings 
erected  at  West  Point.  A  special  branch  for  blind 
girls  was  taken  over  about  1896  by  the  Hildesheira 
Mission  [q-v.).     In  1916  there  were  six  workers. 

BERTHEMY  CONVENTION,  an  agreement 
concluded  between  the  French  Minister  and  the 
Tsung-li  Yamen  on  February  20,  1865.  It  followed 
on  the  Convention  of  Peking  which,  by  Art.  VI 
restored  to  the  Church  all  the  property  taken  from 
it  during  the  times  of  persecution;  and  it  fixed  the 
actual  conditions  on  which  the  purchase  of  land  in 
the  interior  for  chlirch  purposes  should  be  conduct- 
ed. In  consequence  of  the  obstruction  of  provincial 
authorities,  however,  the  Convention  was  useless 
There  were  several  attempts  to  make  it  workable, 
but  it  was  not  till  May  26,  1895  that  it  was  put 
into  a  satisfactory  form  by  the  firm  demands  of  the 
French  Minister  Gerard. 

CoRDiER  :  Ilistoire  des  KeUitions  de  la  Chine., 
etc.,  vol.  i,  p.  68. 

BERTHEMY,  JULES  FRANCOIS  GUST- 
AVE,  born  in  Paris,  December  1,  1826,  was 
attached  to  the  French  diplomatic  service,  and 
became  minister  in  Peking  in  1862  in  succession 
to  M.  DE  BouRBorLOX.     See  Berthemy  Convention. 

BETEL-NUTS,  jf  SB  V^ng  lang,  one  of  the  chief 
articles  of  export  from  Hainan  Island,  where  theo-e 
are  large  groves  of  the  Areca  palm,  especially  at 
Aichow  and  Lingshui.  The  trees  are  planted  some 
15  feet  apart,  and  bear  fruit  from  the  age  of 
ten  to  ninety  years.  Their  most  prolific  i>eriod 
is  between  their  15th  and  30th  year,  when  one  tiree 
will  produce  700  or  800  nuts,  valued  at  about  40 
cents.  Large  herds  of  cattle  are  allowed  to  roam 
at  will  through  the  plantations,  and  their  manure 
serves  to  fertilize  the  soil.  The  groves  are  said  to 
be  the  seat  of  malaria,  especially  at  the  season  when 
the  trees  are  in  flower.  Hainan  nuts  are  superior 
to  those  from  Singapore,  which  are  imported  for 
the  purpose  of  adulteration.  The  nuts,  in  halves, 
are  dried  in  the  sun ;  each  half  is  wrapped  in  a 
leaf  of  the  Chaveca  betel,  on  which  a  little  lime 
has  been  daubed  ;  it  is  then  ready  for  chewing. 
It  makes  lips,  gum  and  saliva  a  bright  red  colour. 
The  taste  is  a.'^tringent.  The  habit  of  chewing 
the  betel  nut  is  common  in  parts  of  South  China. 
In  1916  Pels.  23,667  were  exported  :  value  Tls. 
171,808;  the  value  imported  being  Tls.  293,548. 

Notes  and  Queries  on  China  and  Japan,  Sept. 
1868 

BETHEL,    SEAMAN'S    FLOATING,    THE, 

at  Whampoa  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Rev. 
G.  LooMis,  who  began  to  collect  subscriptions  for 
it  in  December  1848.     The  cost  was  |6,000,    half 


of  which  was  given  by  foreign  residents  and  half 
by  the  shipping  of  the  port.  The  Bethel  was 
opened  on  March  19,  1850,  when  Dr.  Legge 
preached,  the  Rev.  P.  Parker  assisted,  and  a 
hymn  specially  written  by  Dr.  (Sir  John)  Bowring 
was  sung. 

Chinese  Repository,   vol.  xix. 

BIBLE,  THE.  There  seems  some  evidence  to 
show  that  the  Nestorians  translated  at  least  the 
New  Testament  into  Chinese  in  the  first  half  of  the 
7th  century,  but  if  so  nothing  of  it  has  survived. 
Towards  the"  close  of  the  13th  century  John  de 
Monte  Corvino  translated  the  New  Testament 
and  Psalms  into  Mongolian,  but  no  copies  are  now 
known.  Th^  Jesuits  who  came  in  the  16th  century 
only  translated  selections  of  the  scriptures ;  or  if 
a  complete  translation  was  ever  made  it  was  never 
printed ;  and  though  towards  the  close  of  the  18th 
century  there  were  various  incomplete  and  possibly 
complete  renderings  of  the  Bible  into  Chinese  exist- 
ing in  manuscript,  yet  when  Protestant  Missions 
began  their  work  no  version  of  the  Bible  had  ever 
been  issued  for  popular  use. 

Strange  ^o  say,  the  first  complete  Bible  in 
Chinese  was  produced  in  India.  Dr.  Marshman 
of  the  English  Baptist  Mission,  one  of  the  famous 
Serampore  trio,  '  Carey,  Marshman  and  Ward,' 
spent  16  years  in  the  labour,  assisted  by  an 
Armenian  born  at  Macao,  and  printed  the  complete 
translation  in  1822.  An  account  of  his  methods 
of  work  will  be  found  in  The  Chinese  Repository, 
vol.  iv,  p.  253.  Dr.  Morrison  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  reached  Canton  in  1807  and 
translating  first  alone  but  later  with  Milne,  the 
complete  scriptures  were  printed  in  1824.  The 
difference  between  Marshman's  and  Morrison's 
productions  was  so  small  as  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  regret  that  such  labour  should  have  been 
duplicated.  The  New  Testament  was  revised  (by 
Medhurst,  GiiTZLAFF  -and  Bridgman)  in  1835^  and 
later,  by  the  effort  and  enterprise  of  Giitlaff,  the 
Old  Testament  also.  Gutzlaff  also  modified  the 
New  Testament  as  prepared  by  Medhurst  and 
himself.  This  went  through  ten  or  more  editions 
each-  revised  by  Gutzlaff. 

After  the  opening  of  China  in  1843  the  work 
of  translation  became  easier  and  more  hopeful  and 
the  Delegates'  Version  {q-v.)  was  finished,  the 
New  Testament  in  1850  and  the  Old  (which  was 
not  strictly  speaking  done  by  the  Pelegates),  in 
1853.  The  New  Testament  was  also  translated  on 
behalf  of  the  Baptists  by  Goddard,  1853,  and  he 
was  engaged  on  the  Old  Testament  till  his  death, 
when  Dr.  Dean  of  Bangkok  continued  his  work. 
A  revision  of  the  New  Testament  was  also 
published  by  T.  H.  Hudson  of  Ningpo;  and  in 
1864  the  Russian  Mission  in  Peking  issued  the 
New   Testament. 
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Tho  Now  'rtiHtuiiuMit  of  tlm  T'ai  P'inn  rcbi'lM 
wan  (iutzi.akk'h  nivixioii  of  Ium  own  and  MKiuirnHi'M 
viUMJon  (r.  ou/).).  At  lirMt  they  iwHinMl  it  unult<iriMl, 
but  urtrrwiinlM  with  coiiMichjiuhhi  chanj;i"H.  Thi'y 
alno  iHHniMi  |)aii  <>!  tlir  nM  TrMtanH^nt. 

Tiio  abovu  vorHJonH  woru  all  in  tliu  literary 
Rtylo.  Tiio  Ui'Ai  traiiHhition  int/o  niaruhirin,  the 
('(tllo(|iiiul  niiMiiuni  of  two  thirdn  of  thr  ( 'hinete 
))oo|)l(\  WHS  in;iih<  by  Mi:hiiriisT  and  Stuonach  in 
1U56 ;  but  a  Puking  ('uininittoo  produnHJ  in  1870 
tho  Now  'roHtafiMMit  version,  and  MiMhop  SriiKiiK 
HCUKWSKV  in  lii75  tho  Old  'I'ostjinu'nt,  which  havo 
boon  th(>  translations  most  widely  uncd.  In  IH'JO 
tho  Missionary  ('onforonce  Coniniittooa  were  ap- 
[)ointvd  to  pro[)aro  '  ono  Hiblo  in  throo  vcrsionH 
for  the  whole  of  China,'  i.e.  a  hi^h  uu'n  li  (literary 
stylo),  a  low  inn  li,  and  a  mandarin  version.  At 
tho  next  Conferonce,  1907,  it  was  announced  that 
the  New  Testament  was  practically  completed  in 
the  three  versions  and  the  committees  were 
instructed  to  arranj^e  for  tho  Old  Testament  to  be 
put  into  wni  li  and  mandarin  ;  and  further,  from 
the  two  uu'n  li  New  Testaments  to  produce  if 
possible  a  single  whi  li  version. 

To  the  names  already  mentioned  may  be  added 
those  of  CuLBERTSON,  Medhurst,  Griffith  John 
and  others  who  translated  parts  of  the  Scriptures 
in  early  days ;  besides  the  members  of  translation 
Committees  appointed  by  Conferences.  A  complete 
New  Testament  in  Wrn  li  was  produced  by  the 
Eoman  Catholics  in  1897. 

Versions  have  also  been  published  in  the 
various  dialects,  both  in  character  and  in  romanized  ; 
there  are  Scriptures  for  the  blind  ;  and  translations 
into  Annamese,  Manchu,  Mongolian  and  Tibetan. 

Hykes  :  TraJislations  of  the  ScnptfUres,  etc., 
New  York,  1916. 

BIBLE  SOCIETIES  at  work  in  China  are 
three  in  number,  viz., 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
-  The  American  Bible  Society. 
The  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland. 

See  under  each  name. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  of  foreign  works  on  China. 
A  list  of  402  works  was  given  in  The  Chinese 
Ee/pository,  vol.  xviii,  pp.  402,  657.  The  China 
Review  throughout  its  existence  gave  in  each  issue 
a  list  of  new  books  on  Chinese  matters,  and  many 
such  partial  lists  are  to  be  found  in  various 
Journals  and  Reviews.  In  1876  there  appeared 
Mollendorff's  Manual  of  Chinese  Bibliographi/, 
coming  down  to  1876  and  containing  4639  headings. 

The  great  Bibliography  however  is  Cordier's 
Bibliotheca  Sinica  (q.v.) 

For  Chinese  works  there  are  in  English  Wtlie's 
Notes  on  Chinese  Literature  an(J  Mayers'   Biblio- 
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tjraphtj    of    the     Chinrst     Imperial     (Julleclions    of 
Litrruturr,  in  tho  Chmii  Hcviow,  vol.  vi,  etc. 
For   w«»rl<f   ill  C|iiii«v-i«  mim*    JAhrarirt. 

BIBLIOTHECA  SINICA,  by  IIenui  Cordicr.. 

Thin  \/^Ti'fki  catalogue  of  Xxmlkn  in  weiil«rri  lant(ua({«t 
rolatiii)<  Ui  China  woji  f^rat  iMued  in  eight  part* 
in  1U78  -  1805,  and  (ontaincd  MoriKr  i-i^dit  hundred 
pages.  It  if  divided  into  fivo  sectionf,  (i)  workj 
on  China  1 'roper,  (ii)  worki  by  foreigner*  in 
('hina,  (iii)  worka  on  the  relationa  l>etween 
forei^^'iierM  and  Chineiw?,  (iv)  worka  on  Chineae 
abroad,  (v)  worka  on  tributary  countriea.  Under 
thcMo  diviniona  are  aubdiviaiona  in  which  the 
order  ia  chronological.  A  aupplement  in  three 
[larls    wa«  added   in    1895-  6. 

A  new  edition  in  four  volumea,  rcviaed  and 
mudi  enlarged,  waa  iaaued  in  1904  8.  Ita  uacfulneaM 
would  have  been  increased  by  an  index  of  authora. 

IVevioufl  to  tluH  very  romjjlete  work,  thoagb 
had  been  many  partial  lists  and  cataloguea,  there 
had  been  nothing  serious  as  a  bibliography  except 
VON  Mollendorff's  Manual  (q.v.)  published  in 
1876.      See    liihliixjrftphy. 

BICHO-DE-MAR.     S.n    l!,-rh<  ,h  m,:r. 

BILLEQUIN,  ANATOLE  ADRIEN,  born  in 
Paris  in  1837,  died  there  in  1894,  a.s  he  was 
preparing  to  return  to  i'eking.  He  was  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  in  the  T'ung 
Wen  Kuan.  He  received  many  honours,  and 
besides  various  technical  works  prepared  a  French- 
Chinese  dictionary.  For  a  list  of  his  writings  see 
T'oung  Pao,   1894. 

BIOT,  EDOUARD  CONSTANT  was  born  at 
Paris  on  July  2,  1803.  Jit  tlie  age  of  thirty, 
satisfied  with  the  modest  independence  which  he 
had  acquired  as  a  railway  engineer,  he  devoted 
his  time  to  the  study  of  Chinese  under  Stanislas 
Julten.  He  published  many  articles  on  scien- 
tific knowledge  in  China ;  they  will  be  found  in  the 
Journal  Asiatique  or  the  Journal  des  Savants.  He 
also  published  Dictionnaire  dcs  Noms  anriens  et 
nwdernes  des  Villes  .  .  .  dans  VEmpire  chinois 
(Paris,  1842)  ;  Essai  sur  Vhistcire  de  VInstruction 
puhlique  en  Chine  (Paris,  1847)  ;  Memoire  sur  les 
colonies  militaires  et  agricoles  des  Chinois  (Paris, 
1850) ;  and  Le  Tcheou-Li,  tradl.  du  chinois,  (Paris, 
1851).     He  died  on  March  12,  1850. 

Journal  Asiatique,  1850,  p.  116. 

BIRD,  ISABELLA  LUCY,  (Mrs.  Bishop),  a 
traveller  who  wrote  many  books  descriptive  of  her 
journeys.  About  1895,  she  spent  a  year  and  a 
half  in  China,  going  as  far  as  West  Ssuch'uan. 
She  was  born  October  15,  1831,  in  England,  and 
died  there  October  7,  1904. 

Bishop  :  The  Yangtze   Valley  and  Beyond. 

BIRDS.     See  Ornithology. 
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BIRDS'  NESTS  3,"^  yen  wo.  The  gelatinous 
nests  of  a  small  swift,  or  sea  swallow,  Ilirundo 
t&cxdcnta,  found  in  the  Malay  archipelago.  They 
resemble  badly-made  fibrous  isinglass,  of  a  white 
colour,  inclining  to  red.  When  dry  they  are  brittle 
and  wrinkled,  about  the- size  of  a  duck's  egg.  The 
first  quality  is  perfectly  white,  the  second  whitey- 
brown.  the  third  or  uncleaned  is  dark-brown  or 
yellowish.  Imitation  birds'-nests  are  made  with 
isinglass  and  vermicelli.  Birds'-nests  soup  is  a 
fa\onritc  delicacy  in  China. 

The  value  imported  in  1916  was  Hk.Tls.  687,365. 

BISHOP.  The  term  used  by  Roman  Catholics 
in  China  is  Chu  chiao  '^  ^  (rule  church);  the 
Protestant  term  is  Chien  tu^'^. 

BISHOPRICS,     ROMAN     CATHOLIC.     (1) 

The  Archbishopric  of  Cambaluc  (Peking)  was 
created  by  Clement  V.  in  1307,  and  Jean  de 
MoNTECORViNO  (Frantiscan)  was  appointed  Arch- 
bishop and  Metropolitan  of  Cathay.  Six  bishops 
were  named  to  consecrate  hinl  and  be  his  suffragans, 
but  only  three  reached  Cambaluc ;  they  con- 
secrated him  and  became  in  turn  bishops  of  Zaiton. 
MoNTECORViNO  died  probably  in  1328.  The  Arch- 
bishopric was  extinguished  in  the  ISfh  century, 
when  the  Ming  dynasty  was  being  established  and 
when   Christianity   disappeared. 

(2)  Bishopric  of  Zaiton,  either  Ch'uan-chou  fu 
^  ^  }(f  or  Chang-chou  f  u  in  Fukien,  created  in 
1313,  under  Cambaluc.  It  was  suppressed  in  the 
Ming   dynasty. 

(3)  Bishopric  of  Armaleck,  Alimalik  or  Ili- 
balik,  in  Hi.  A  Franciscan  bishop  was  here 
towards  1338.  (See  references  in  De  Moidrey's 
Le    hUmrchie    catholique,   p   .3.) 

(4)  Bishopric  of  Macao.  At  the  Pope's  ordiJS 
Mel'^hior  Miguel  Carneiro,  s.j.,  went  to  Macao 
in  1558,  where  he  died  in  1533.  On  his  tomb  he 
is  calkd  primus  Mnrnensis  episcopus ;  but  De 
Motdrey  says  he  was  bishop  of  China  and  Japan, 
without  precise  limits,  Macao  diocese  not  having 
been  then  established.  In  1576  Gregory  .XIII  at 
the  request  of  King  Don  Sebastien  created  the 
bishopric  of  Macao,  dependent  on  Goa,  and  includ- 
ing China,  Tonkin  and  Japan.  Some  twelve  bis- 
hops' names  are  given  up  to  1690,  when  Alexander 
V'lII  created  the  dioce.ses  of  Macao,  Nanking  and 
Peking,  leaving  the  limits  to  be  fixed  by  the  King 
of  Portugal  and  the  respective  bishops,  Macao  being 
reduced  to  Kuangtung  and  Kuangsi.  From  that 
date  to  the  prepcnt  sixteen  bishops  are  recorded. 
The  effective  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  of  Macao 
dees  not  now  extend  beyond  the  Portuguese  Colony 
of  Macao,  the  Prefecture  of  C'hao  K'ing,  the  sub- 
prefecture  of  lliang  shan,  besides  Timor,  etc. 

(5)  The  Vicariat  apostolic  of  Nanking  was  in- 
stituted in  1658,  with  the  administration  of  Peking, 


Shansi,  Shantung,  Honan,  Shensi,  Korea  and 
Tartary.  The  second  Vicar-A.  was  Pere  Lo,  a 
Chinese,  the  first  Chinese  priest,  at  least  in  modern 
tijnes,  and  the  first  Chinese  bishop.  .  He  was  a 
Dominican.  In  1690  (see  3  above)  he  was  made 
bishop  (eveque),  without  delimitation  of  diocese, 
but  properly  speaking  the  first  bishop  was 
Alexandri  Louis  Ciceri,  nominat-ed  in  1695. 
Seventeen  names  are  given  in  all  down  to  1856, 
when  the  bishopric  was  suppressed  by  decree  of  the 
Propaganda  and  replaced  by  a  Vicariat-apostolic. 

(6)  Bishopric  of  Peking,  which  included 
Peking,  Shantung  and  Liaotung,  but  was  reduced 
in  1839  to  Chihli  only.  From  1690  to  1856  there 
were  eleven  bishops ;  it  Svas  then  suppressed  and 
replaced    by    three   Yicariats-apostolic. 

Innocent  XII  in  1696  reduced  the  diocese 
of  Peking  to  Chihli,  Shantung  and  Liaotung,  and 
of  Nanking  to  Kiangnan  and  Honan,  and  of  Macao 
to  the  Two  Kuang,  entrusting  other  provinces  to 
Vicars-apostolic.     See   Vicariats. 

BISMUTH.     See  Minerals. 
BITTERNS.     See  .4 rrZeae. 

BLACKBURN    COMMERCIAL    MISSION, 

a  mission  sent  by  the  Blackburn  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  1896-7.  Mr.  (now  Sir)  F.  S.  A. 
Bourne  of  the  Consular  Service  was  put  in 
charge  of  it.  The  route  followed  was  .  from 
Shanghai  to  Chungking  by  the  river,  thence  to 
Ch'eng-tu,  to  Yunnan  fu,  to  Kuei-yang,  through 
Kuangsi  and  Kuangtung  to  Canton.  Mr.  Bourne's 
report  to  the  Foreign  Office  was  published  at 
Blackburn  in  1898. 

Ihport  of  the  Mission  to  China  of  the 
Blackburn   Chamber  of  Commerce. 

BLACK    FLAGS.     See  Liu   Yung-fu. 

BLACK  HAIRED   RACE.     See  Li  Min. 

BLACK  JOKE,  a  schooner  which  left  Macao 
on  August  24,  1839,  and  was  attacked  by  pirates 
the  same  night.  An  Englishman  named  Moss  was 
a  passenger,  and  he  was  killed  with  great  brutality. 
Only  ono  man  of  the  crew  escaped.  This  murder 
took  place  just  at  the  time  when  Commissioner  Lin 
had  driven  all  the  British  from  Macao  (See  Elliot), 
and  it  caused  much  excitement  among  the  refugees, 
who  supposed  at  first  that  it  was  done  by  the 
officials. 

Fames  ;   The  Ktujli^h  in  China,  p.  394 

BLACKWATER  ]^;K^"'  «^'«'.  ^  river  men- 
tioned in  the  Yd  A'u/j/^^,  probably  the  Kansu 
part  of  the  Yellow  River  ;  though  another  mention 
of  it  says  it  flows  into  the  Southern  Sea.  It  is 
now  in  use  as  the  name  of  a  tributary  to  the  Min 
river  in  Ssuch*uan,  flowing  from  unknown  regions 
on  the  right  of  that  river. 

Morley  :  Chinese  Recorder,  vol.   xlv,  p.  101. 
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BLAKE,  HENRY  ARTHUR,  Sir,  wai  born 
ftt  liiiiicncU,  .January  lU,  1U40.  llu  wan  CJovcrnor 
in  (>)iief  of  Jarnau^u  fioin  1UU9  to  1897;  ho  thon 
ln'catno  (lovtMiKjr  of  Jlonj^kong  from  Novonibor  ?S>, 
lUUU,  till  NovonauT,  l'JO.5. 

Ho  haw  publiHhrd  China,   (1900). 

BLAKISTON,  THOMAS  W.  A  raplain  of 
tho  HriLiHh  Royal  Artillery,  who  acrompanird  Ad- 
miral lloi'K  in  hiM  trip  to  open  up  thr  Yangtze  to 
foroign  tratlo  in  1U()1,  and  thm  from  Yochow  wont 
on  a  private  expedition.  The  mcmhors  of  this 
expedition  wore.  Captain  Blakiston  himself,  and 
Lieut. -Colonel  If.  A.  Sauel,  both  on  leave  of  ab- 
Bcnco,  Dr.  Alfukd  Hauton  and  Jlov.  I.  S<hkue3- 
CHBW8KY  (afterwards  liishop),  who  acted  as  inter- 
preter. They  IkuI  with  them  four  Sikh  soldiers, 
a  Chine.se  writer  and  two  "  boys."  The  little  trip 
which  the  oflicers  had  planned  and  which  the  others 
were  delighted  to  join  in,  was  through  China  into 
Tibet,  and  then  across  the  Himalayas  into  North- 
western  India. 

This  plan  could  not  be  carried  out ;  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  affairs  in  western  China  made 
it  necessary  for  the  expedition  to  turn  back ;  Lut 
it  surveyed  more  than  900  miles  of  the  river  above 
Yochow,  brought  back  many  valuable  observations, 
and  resulted  in  a  very  interesting  book. 

Though  the  book  was  written  by  Blakiston, 
and  though  this  article  appears  under  his  name, 
there  was  no  leader  to  the  party ;  the  enterprise 
was  entirely  private,  with  no  assistance  from 
Government,  and  the  expenses  were  shared  among 
the  three  first-named   members  of  the  party. 

Blakiston  :  Five  Months  on  the  Yang-tsze; 
1862. 

BLARINELLA,  Blarinella  griselda.  a  new 
species  of  shrew,  described  by  Oldfield  Thomas  j 
there  atre  only  two  known  representatives  of  the 
genus,  which  is  related  to  the  earless  shrews  of 
North  America.     It  is  found  in  S.W.  Kansu. 

SovvERBY  :   Journal,    N.C.B.R.A.S.,   vol.    xlvii. 

BLIND  IN  CHINA,  THE.  Chinese  records 
are  very  meagre  in  their  references  to  this  subject, 
but  we  find  that  in  the  time  of  Confucius  the 
blind  were  already  engaged  as  musicians,  because 
of  their  keen  sense  of  hearing,  many  of  the  higher 
officials  having  as  many  as  two  or  three  hundred 
such  among  their  followers.  Confucius  himself 
showed  great  consideration  for  the  blind,  as  is 
proved  by  his  interview  with  the  Music-Master 
Mien.  {Analects,  Bk.  XY,  Wei  Ling  Kung,  c.  xli). 
Again,  it  is  said  that  under  i\\Q,  Sung  dynasty 
the  blind  learned  to  sing  songs,  accompanying 
themselves  w^th  a  kind  of  guitar,  and  also  to  tell 
fortunes  by  a  sort  of  phrenology,  by  necromancy 
and  other  means,  a  custom  which  has  continued 
to  the  present  day. 


Thn  Chin«f«,  with  ihoir  itronK  mom  of  family 
obligation,  tAko  the  lupport  of  a  blind  reUtive  a« 
a  matt«r  of  courM ;  and  in  deaittut«  caaat,  hical 
bcnevolrnt  iir>ciotii»fl  to  ft/imfl  extent  rarr  for  blind 
boya  and  men,  by  having  thetn  taught  to  ik\u\n 
impure  nong*,  to  tcdl  fortunes,  or  to  do  lurh  menial 
work  as  they  are  capable  of.  In  general,  however, 
the  blind  ird<d  an  worthlcni  and  aometimM 

almoxt  as  outcaitts,  there  being  a  widespread 

belief  that  the  misfortune  is  a  result  of  wrong  doing 
pcrKonal  or  relative,  so  that  assistance  given  to 
the  sufferer  in  not  a  meritorious  act. 

The  lot  of  blind  girls  is  extremely  pitiable; 
many  are  put  to  death  in  infancy;  others  are  kept 
shut  up  in  a  dark  ro^^^m  ;  others  are  sold  as  slaves 
for  immoral  purpo.scM.  The  number  of  blind  beggars 
in  China   ia   cnormou.s. 

The  first  I'rotentant  Missionary  to  help  the 
Chinese  blind  was  Dr.  GuTZLAff  (7. v.)  who  rescued 
six  blind  girls  in  Canton.  Two  of  them  were  Hcnt 
to  the  In.stitution  for  the  Blind  in  Philadciplna 
where  they  still  are,  (1917),  bearing  the  names  of 
Fanny  and  Jessie  Gutzlaff.  The  other  four  were 
sent  to  England.  One  sub.sequently  returned  to 
China,  and  aFsisted  in  Mission  work  at  Ningpo, 
but  was  unable  to  do  much  to  help  the  blind  owing 
to  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  language  and  customs. 

In  1045  8  Mr.  Syle  of  the  C.M.S.  sUrted  in 
Shanghai  with  local  funds  a  small  workshop  for 
indigent  adult  blind.  This  work  still  continues  in 
the  native  city. 

During  the  past  forty  years,  a  number  of 
schools  or  industrial  homes  have  been  started  by 
Protestant  missionaries,  in  which  the  blind  of 
both  sexes  have  been  taught  to  read,  and  to  do 
various  kinds  of  work,  thus  partially  supporting 
themselves.  The  brightest  pupils  have  become 
teachers  of  other  blind,  or  have  been  made  useful 
in  other  ways  to  the  missions.  At  first  each  mission- 
ary devised  his  ov.n  Chinese  Braille  system  and 
followed  his  own  lines,  the  pioneer  being  Mr. 
W.  H.  Murray  of  Peking,  who  invented  a 
"  Numeral  Type,"  and  opened  a  School  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Illiterate  Sighted  in  the  capital 
in  1874.  A  few  of  the  newer  schools  have  adopted 
existing  systems,  but  even  now  there  are  seven 
varieties  of  Braille,  and  until  China  has  a  uniform* 
spoken  language,  complete  uniformity  in  Braille 
type  will  be  impossible.  The  schools  in  Central 
China,  however,  have  adopted  a  single  system,  in 
which  a  number  of  text-books  and  other  literature 
have  been  prepared. 

The  Shanghai  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind 
is  the  newest  and  the  most  up-to-date  of  such 
schools.  It  was  founded  in  1911  by  Dr.  John 
Fryer,  of  the  University  of  California,  who  had 
become  interested  in  the  Blind  during  his  long 
residence    of    forty   years   in    China.     He    gave    a 
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valuable  site  of  land,  Taels  10,000  for  building,  and 
a  large  endowment,  and  the  Institution  was  opened 
in  November  1912,  with  Dr.  Fryer's  son  at  its 
head. 

Its  main  object  is  to  train  teachers,  both  blind 
and  sighted,  to  teach  in  other  blind  schools,  which 
it  is  hoped  the  Chinese  Government  may  open  in 
the  future.  A  kindergarten  course  leads  on  to 
four  years  primary  work,  in  four  departments, 
Literary,  Musical,  Industrial  and  Physical. 
English  and  typewriting  are  taught  to  the  more 
promising  pupils,  and  as  the  school  develops  it  is 
intended  to  take  pupils  up  to  the  University.  Two 
pupils  are  already  working,  at  St.  John's  University. 

The  present  Government  is  beginning  to  make 
enquiries  as  to  foreign  methods  of  training  the 
blind  though  nothing  has  been  done  officially  up 
to  the  present  for  its  million  blind  citizens ;  but  a 
Blind  School  on  modern  lines  under  purely  Chinese 
auspices,  has  recently  been  established  at  Nan-tung 
chou  by  the  progressive  philanthropist,  Chang 
Chien. 

In  March,  1917,  a  school  was  opened  in  Peking 
by  E.  G.  HiLLTER,  Esq.,  c.m.g.  in  a  house  lent' by 
the  Chief  of  Police.     See  Hillier,  E.  G. 

With  regard  to  Missionary  Institutions,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  get  any  authoritative  statement 
of  what  Roman  Catholics  may  t)e  doing  for  the 
Blind  ;  the  follov.ing  is  a  list  of  Protestant  Mission- 
ary Institutions  in  1917. 

1.  Pehing. — Mission  to  the  Blind  and  Illiterate 
Sighted,  opened  1874;  72  boys  and  girls. 

2.  Hankow. — David    Hill   School   for    Blind, 
W.M.M.S.  ;   opened  1888;  41  boys. 

3.  Canton. — Ming     Sam      School     for     Blind, 
A. P.M. ;  opened  1891;  131  boys  and  girls. 

4.  Foochow. — Lin   Gwan    Fu   Tang,    C.M.S.  ; 
opened  1898;  78  boys. 

5.  FT)ochow.—V>\'m6.     Girls'     School,     C.M.S.  ; 
opened  1900 ;  45  girls. 

6.  Kowloon. — Blindenheim    Industrial    Schooi ; 
opened  1901 ;  20  girls. 

7.  Hongkong. — Ebenezer    School ;     opened     in 
1914,  as  a  branch  of  No.  6 ;  45  girls. 
(These    two  schools  belong    to  the   Hildcs- 

heim  Mission   for  the  Blind,  HilHpsheim, 
Germany). 

8.  Mukden. — St.  Nicholas  School  for  Chinese 
Blind  Girls;  opened  1902;  34   girls. 

9.  Chang.^ha. — En  Nu  Hsueh  Hsiao,  Liebenzell 
Misflion,     (associated     with     the     C.I.M.) 
32  girls. 

10.     il/r/c<7r).— -l^entocostal  Mission  Blind   School 

opened  1909 ;  23  girls. 
Jl.     Shanghai,  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind 

opened  1912 ;  28  boys. 


In  the  Southern  part  of  China  several  schools 
have  been  opened  by  graduates  of  the  Ming  Sam 
School,   with  a  total  of  some  80  girl  pupils. 

BLOCKADE  OF  HONGKONG,  an  attempt 
made  by  the  Chinese  officials  to  rmn  the  native 
junk  trade  of  Hongkong.  It  began  in  October, 
1867.  The  pretence  was  the  suppression  of  smug- 
gling. Canton  Customs  Steam-cruisers  patrolled  the 
seas  and  exacted  duty  from  all  junks  except  those 
going  via  Canton  or  Pakhoi.  It  caused  a  falling 
off  of  2222  junks  or  117,252* tons  in  the  Hongkong 
returns  of  1869.  The  Governor,  Sir  R.  G. 
MacDonnell,  was  hampeired  in  combating  it  by 
the  fact  that  H.B.M.  Consul  at  Canton,  D.  B. 
Robertson,  had  supported  the  Chinese  in  their 
action. 

Oorrespfmdence  and  MinuteSy  Hongkong  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Hongkong,  1880;  Blue  Book: 
Corrcspoiidence  relating  to  Comqdaints,  1875 ; 
EiTEL  :  Europe  in  China., 

BLUBBER,  SEA,  ^'^J^  hai  hsi  p'i,  is  com- 
posed of  the  dried  skins  of  various  sorts  of  jelly- 
fish, and  is  an  article  of  diet. 

BLUE  DRAGON  iftl  a  stellar  spirit,  the 
canonized  TiNG  Chiu-kung,  a  general  of  the  last 
emperor  of  the  Yin  dynasty.  He  is  often  seen 
with  the  White  Tiger,  as  armed  guardian  at  the 
door  of  Taoist  temples.     See   White  Tiger. 

DoRE  :  Itecherches  sur  les  Sujierstitions,  Tome 
ix,  p.  54. 

BOAR,  WILD.  Sus  moupinensis  is  found  in 
Shensi  and  Shansi  and  S.  2)(^iiidosus  on  the  Yangtze. 
The  largest  recorded  from  the  former  districts 
is  400  lbs.  with  10-in.  tusk ;  larger  specimens  are 
found  on  the  Yangtze.  On  account  of  the  moun- 
tainous character  of  its  habitat  it  can  only  be  hunted 
with  the  rifle.   See  Suidoi. 

SowERBY  :  Fur  and  Feather  in  North  China. 

BOARD  OF   ADMIRALTY.    See  Admiralty. 

BOARDS,  SIX.     See  Six  Boards. 

BOCCARO  WARE.  A  fine  reddish  brown 
stoneware  made  at  I  Hsing  ^^  in  Kiangsu.  The 
potteries  flourished  most  in  the  Ming  period.  This 
faience  when  first  imported  into  Europe  received 
the  Portuguese  name  boccaro,  and  is  still  so  called 
by  foreigners ;  the  Chinese  name  is  /  Hsing  Yao. 

BusHELL  :   Chinese   Art,    vol.    ii. 

BOCCA  TIGRIS.     See  Bogue. 

BODHIDHARMA,  called  Tamo  jg  ^  for  short 
by  the  Cliine.-;o,  was  the  twenty-eighth  of  the 
Patriar*chs  and  the  first  Buddhist  Patriarch  of 
China.  He  arrived  in  China  from  India  about 
A.D.  520,  lived  at  Sung  shan,  Honan,  and  died  in 
528.  His  birthday  is  celebrated  on  the  5th  of  the 
10th  moon.  On  account  of  his  Chinese  name  and 
the  foreign  appearance   seen    in   his  images   many 
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havo  Hou^'lit  to  idtnitify  liun  wIlli  thr  A{)OMtle 
Thomas,  lid  in  rtn^nnioii  aa  thu  fuundur  of  the 
('h'jtn  or  Moditalivu  School  of  IluddhiMti.  8m 
'^h'liu  :  Ittnttlhiit  SchooLi. 

'>our::  lirchirvhes  »ur  Un  Suprrsiitioni*,  vol. 
Ml,  (I   ?Ai;    .Johnston  :  liuddhiat  China. 

BOD  HIS  AT,  UMcd  by  aon»o  as  fthort  for  tho 
SanttUrit  ItMiii   BodhiHUttva,   ('/-i'-) 

BODHISATTVA,  tin  nod  in  Chinefo  into  Hfi 
ifiM^  /'(/  it  !i(i  t'i>,  whii:h  liAH  hvvn  Bhortrncd  iiilo 
p'u  y<i  and  />(/.«/.  Tho  tnin  lucuiis  '  vyaonce  of 
perfect  onlightciiinont.'  It  18  used  for  one  who  ia 
on  tho  way  to  reach  but  has  not  yet  reached 
liuddlmhood. 

Tho  ohlcr  Hiuidliibin  rrj^'.-irdt-d  a  Bodhisattva 
a.s  tho  proliniinury  form  of  a  lUuldha,  waiting  in 
tho  Tiisliita  h(>a\(>n  till  his  appointed  time  to 
appear  on  tho  earth  as  u  lUitiilha;  but  it  did  not 
Ku^gobt  tliat  saints  shouki  try  to  become  Bod- 
hisattvas  or  Ihiddbas,  or  that  iUnldhi^attvas  can 
help  mankind:  those  are  Mahaydna  doctrines; 
accord in/j;  to  which  a  Bodhisattva  is  one  who  has 
vowed  to  become  a  Huddlia  for  tho  sake  of  the 
world's  salvation  but  refrains  from  entry  into 
perfect  bliss  so  long  as  one  soul  is  still  left  in  pain 
and  sorrow. 

This  is  the  Mahaydnist  ideal  as  opposed  to  the 
Hinaydnist  ideal  of  the  arahant  {lohan).  The 
arahant  saves  himself  :  the  bodhisat  is  willing  to 
lose  himself  if  ho  can  thus  save  others.  This  is 
of  course  only  a  rough  division  and  unfair  to 
Hip.aydna  teaching.  For  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
controversy  see  Johnston,  p.  66. 

The  career  of  a  Bodhisattva  was  early  divided 
into  stages — five  or  seven  or  ten.  Later  Buddhism 
used  the  term  chiefly  for  those  in  the  eaa'lier  stages, 
hence  for  monks  by  the  thousand.  Generally  it 
was  supposed  that  none  who  had  once  entered  on 
the  career  could  be  reborn  in  a  state  of  punishment, 
yet  the  final  triumph  was  incalculably  distant. 

A  different  development  created  many  celestial 
Bodhisattvas.  The  older  Buddhism  said  Gautama 
before  his  last  birth  was  in  the  Tushita  heaven, 
where  now  Maitreya  waits ;  but  since  there  can 
only  be  one  Buddha  at  a  time  it  admitted  no  other 
Bodliisati\as.  -The  position  was  attained  by  virtue 
practised  through  countless  existences.  But  pre- 
sently there  came  to  be  many  such — hardly  any  of 
them  having  a  clearly  Indian  origin,  and  all  of 
them  being  better  known  in  China.  Yet  even 
among  the  early  ^rahaydnists  these  great  Bod- 
hisattvas ht.ve  not  climbed  to  heaven  in  the  old 
way,  but  they  are  emanations  from  or  sons  of 
superhuman  Buddhas. 

Later  there  are  mentioned  millions  of  them, 
but  unnamed ;  but  in  earlier  books  there  are  quite 
long    lists    of   names.      A   few    only   have   definite 


pertoriality  and  important «.  Avai/jxita  and 
Manju'iui  are  of  tuprrmo  imprjrtance ;  MAiraeYA 
(who    ii    on    a    difT'-n-nt    footing),    KHiiiTKUfiaiu, 

HAMANTAIIIfADRA      And      M  AIIAHrilAMAI'llAITA     ar«     th« 

only  .oncN  bomdci  who  arc  of  much  not«  ;  but  thi!«# 
aru  all  important  in  (.'hinmo  HuddhiAm.  6'« 
itpnrate   arttcUi. 

Johnston  :  liuddhUt  China. 

BOGUE,  tho  principal  mouth  of  the  (\uX/it\ 
River.  Tho  Chineiu)  name  \n  Hu  men  [ftH  ^'y 
gatt,  hocauio  Tigor  Inland  I'ei  inftidc.  From  thui 
tho  l*ortugue»ie  called  it  Bo<a  Tigre  and  tho 
English  corruption  of  thii  name  in  Boguc.  But 
ttjjo  form  Bocca  Tigria  {tuitr't  mouth)  ij  in  more 
common  use. 

Tho  Bogue  Fortfl  are  cclehrattd  because  from 
the  early  days  of  foreign  intercourse  they  have  so 
often  oUiitructed  foreign  entrance  to  Canton  and 
have  been  so  often  taken  by  foreign  forces. 

BOGUE  TREATY.  The  same  as  Ho^^mun 
Chai   Suj)f)lernentary    Treaty,    (Q-V.). 

BOHEA  K0.  i'v  D  ranges  of  hills  in  Fukien 
on  which  tho  tea  bo  named  is  grown. 

BON  AC,  the  name  of  the  first  French  agent 
at  Canton ;    the    beginning    of   French   trade   there 

being  in  1698.     See  Frnnrh  rrUuionn. 

BONHAM,  SAMUEL  GEORGE,  Sir,  Bart., 
K.C.B.,  was  Governor  of  Hongkong  and  U.B.M. 
Plenipotentiary  and  Chief  Superintendent  of  Trade 
from  March  20,  1848  to  April  12,  18S4.  He  had 
been  trained  in  the  East  India  Company  and  had 
served    the   Colonial   GfTice    for  ten  years. 

He  found  it  impossible  to  get  much  recogni- 
tion of  treaty  rights  from  the  local  officials,  and 
!  once  started  for  Peking  in  the  hope  of  doing 
better,  (arcumstances  prevented  his  reaching  the 
'  capital  and  no  tangible  benefit  resulted,  but  the 
i  Government  was  pleased  with  his  diplomacy,  pro- 
I  moted  him  from  C.B.  to  K.C.B.  and  gave  him  at 
I    the  same  time  a  baronetcy,  November  22,  1850. 

Gn  principle  he  put  men  with  no  knowledge  of 

Chinese  into  Consulships,  over  the  heads  of   inter- 

"    preters.     When  he  thus  treated  Mr.  Harry  Parkes 

the   latter   appealed    to  Lord   Clarendon,   and  Sir 

George's  system  had   to  be  reversed. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  -T'ai  P'ing  rebellion, 
and  through  insurgency  in  Kuangtung  npt  connect- 
ed with  that  rebellion,  Hongkong  profited  by  the 
inflow  of  Chinese  and  Chinese  capital.  Sir  George 
book  the  bold  st-ep  of  visiting  the  T'ai  P'ing  head- 
quarters at  Nanking,  showed  the  rebels  on  one 
hand  that  they  could  expect  nothing .  from  the 
British  Government,  and  on  the  other  hand  in- 
formed the  Foreign  Ofl&ce  that  there  was  nothing 
!    stable  in  the  movement. 

In  Hongkong  he  tried  to  introduce  the  begin- 
nings   of    Municipal    Government.     The    Colony's 
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finances  were  in  a  bad  state  throughout  his  adminis- 
tration and  he  was  obliged  to  reduce  expenditure  in 
mny  directions.  The  commercial  pTosperity  how- 
ever was  very  marked.  Legal  enactments  under 
Sir  George's  rule  were  few ;  they  were  mostly 
concerned  with  reforms  in  the  administfl'atibn  of 
justice.  He  initiated  the  restrictive  policy  with 
respect  to  coolie  emigration  from  the  island. 
Questions  of  currency  were  much  discussed  during 
this  jjcriod.  On  the  whole  he  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  successful  of  Hongkong's  Governors, 
though  not  the  best-remembered.     He  died  in  1853. 

EiTEL  :  Europe  in  China. 

BONZE  is  the  Japanese  bo-dzy  which  was 
their  pronuiiciation  of  the  Chinese  ^  ^  the  6th 
century  way  of  writing  Buddh ;  or  it  may  be 
Japanese  60-^1,  the  Chinese  fa-shih  x^^\^ ,  teacher 
of  the  law,  the  title  of  a  full  monk. 

BOOK   OF  CHANGES.  ^.^     See  /  Chiny. 

BOOK  OF  HISTORY.  ^^^    See  Shu  Ching. 

BOOK   OF   POETRY.  |^|5    See  Shih  Ching. 

BOONE  UNIVERSITY,  at  Wuchang,  belongs 
to  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission, 
(American  Church  Mission). 

The  pioneers  of  the  Mission  arrived  at  Wuchang 
in  June,  1858,  and  a  boys'  school  was  opened  in 
October.  In  1870,  land  for  the  erection  of  a  school 
was  bought,  the  nucleus  of  the  present  Campus. 

The  new  boarding-school  took  the  name  of  the 
Boone  Memorial  School,  and  the  education  given 
was  wholly  in  Chinese,  half  the  time  being  allotted 
to  Christian,  and  half  to  Confucian  books. 

From  the  beginning  the  aim  was  to  prepare 
students  for  the  Christian  ministry,  but  non- 
Christians  were  admitted.  The  Divinity  school  was 
organized  in  1898,  vith  four  students. 

In  1891,  English  was  added  to  the  curriculum. 
A  CoUe^ate  Department  was  formed  in  1993,-  and 
graduated  seven  men  in  1906. 

In  1907  a  Medical  School  was  opened  as  a 
Cnion  institution,  but  difficulties  arose  in  connection 
with  it,  and  it  was  dissolved.  In  1909,  the  College 
openeil  a  Medical  School  of  its  own,  but  after  two 
and  a  half  years  it  was  decided  to  send  the  students 
to  a  Union  Medical  College  at  Shanghai  formed  by 
St.  Johns  and  Boone  Universities  with  the  Harvard 
Medical  College. 

In  1909,  Boone  College  became  a  University 
and  was  incorporated  in  Washington,  D.C.  After 
the  Boxer  mcuement  the  lie  v.  Jame.s  Jacicson,  D.D. 
became  the  Head  ot  the  College  and  began  to  plan 
its  extension.  In  the  pre-Bo.xer  days,  the  Girls' 
School  and  the  two  hospitals  impinged  on  Boone 
College,  but  ail  hi;ve  b(jen  moved  out,  and  their 
buildings  appropriated  ;  other  hand.some  buildings 
have  al3o  been  added  including  Inglk  Hall,  built 
in    memory    of    the    first    bishop    of    the    Hankow 


Diocese ;  Thomas  Hall,  in  memory  of  the  Treasuret 
of  the  Mission  in  U.S.A.  ;  and  a  University  Library 
which  is  open  to  the  public,  for  whose  benefit  the 
University  also  arranges  periodical  lectures  on 
important  subjects  of  all  kinds.  The  present  camp- 
us occupies  24  acres. 

In  1911-12,  the  University  had  to  be  closed 
because  of  the  Revolution,  but  not  before  the  first 
'•bachelors"  had  graduated  (1911).  The  first  M.A. 
graduated  in  1915. 

The  first  troop  of  Chinese  Scouts  was  formed 
here  in  1913,  and  the  Scout-master  has  invented  a 
system  of  Chinese  signalling.  The  University  has 
its  own  Y.M.C.A.  as  well  as  Debating  Society, 
Alumni  Association,  etc.  The  College  students  all 
devote  their  Sunday  afternoons  to  outside  evangel- 
istic work,  and  all  the  branches  of  Y.M.C.A.  work 
are  well  manned  and  supported. 

There  are  four  schools  in  the  University,  viz., 
Arts  and  Science.  Theology,  Medicine,  and  Chinese 
Language  and  Literature ;  and  Boone  Preparatory 
School  is  a  department  of  the  University  and  under 
its  government. 

Since  1911,  the  date  of  incorporation,  37 
students  have  graduated,  six  of  whom  are  in  holy 
orders. 

In  January,  1917,  Dr.  Jackson  retired  from  ihe 
'Presidency,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  A.  A. 
Oilman,  B.A. 

At  this  date  the  University  reported  :— 

Foreign  professors 12 

Chinese  professors 21 

Other  Chinese  assistants       3 

Students   in  Divinity     10 

,,  College       54 

,,  Preparatory  School       267 

BOONE,  WILLIAM  JONES,  3SC  TV'en,  one  of 
the  first  missionaries  to  China  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  America.  After  graduating 
as  M.D.  he  reached  Batavia  in  1837,  and  worked 
among  the  Chinese  there.  In  1840  he  removed 
to  Macao,  and  two  years  later  to  Amoy,  where 
Mrs.  Boone  died  the  same  year.  In  1843  he 
returned  to  the  States,  and  was  consecrated 
missionary  bishop  for  China  in  1844.  Having 
married  again  he  returned  to  China  in  1845, 
and  settled  in  Shanghai.  He  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  Delegates  appointed  to  translate 
the  New  Testament.  (See  Delegates'  Version). 
He  was  also  a  delegate  for  the  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  but,  with  some  others 
of  the  committee,  seceded  and  began  an  inde- 
pendent version.  In  1852  and  in  1857  he  again 
visited  the  United  States,  and  in  1863,  on  account 
of  Mrs.  Boone's  health,  embarked  with  her  for 
Europe.  She  died  at  Suez,  and  he,  returning 
after  a  few  months  in  Europe,  died  in  Shanghai 
on  July  17,   1864. 
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BORAX  (fHi^p'ht'j  shft;  orcum  in  Anhui  and 
KdiiHii,  liiit  uioiv  iM|MM  iiilly  ill  iliu  Ukn  (iiNtricta 
of  Tiljot.  liunix  JM  rrdiMil  ut  Cjiiitoii  nn<i  in  othor 
Iftrf^o  citioB  uiid  in  um«m1  in  j^lu/.iii^  (Torkrry  uiid 
B(  Uii^rin^  nictalii,  and  un  u  flux  in  reducing  thu  hilox 
ill  gliiKM,  (uiuiiiiiIm,  uimI  i)i\wr  vilrooun  coiiipoutidn. 
'riiDi'u  ix  aImo  u  itnuill  aiiioiiiit  iM)[)(>rl(-d 

W'ii.i.iamm:    ('(uniiiiTinil   (,'uidv;    \\.    111. 

BOTANICON  SIN  I  CUM,  a  viiliml.lo  work  by 
Hui£'rsc'iiNKii>Kii  (71'.),  publiHlHMl  III  tlirci!  j)arta,  &• 
vola.  x\i,  x\v  uikI  xxix  of  tin?  .Itnirnul, 
N.C.B.K.A  S. 

BOTANY  IN   CHINA. 

IIlsrolUCAL     ClIINKSK    rKl:l()I). 

Did  tho  Kmperor  Shkn  Nunc;  ji|i  !,'!{. ,  the  celestial 
agrirulturiKt  evor  exist?  And  i<»iild  lu^  be  the 
author  (b.c.  2000)  of  tho  nioyt  ancient  M.iteria 
Medita,  the  Slu'n  N un<j  pni  ts'uo  chuKj  f^fX^^W 
One  thing  only  is  certain,  that  is,  that  from  before 
t^ie  Christian  era  there  existed  in  China  a  medical 
plant  collection,  a  classical  Pin  ts  ao;  that  is 
probably  the  ^htn  N un(j  pen  ts'ao  chiny.  If  it 
was  composed  in  the  time  of  tho  Western  Han 
(206  B.C. — 25  A.D.),  it  must  contain  earlier  materials. 
But  in  order  to  get  fl'om  these  kinds  of  writing 
the  information  which  interests  us  most,  that  is 
to  say,  ideas  on  ethnography,  on  the  condition  of 
civilization,  etc.,  what  is  most  important  for  us 
to  know  in  the  first  plcice  is  the  date  and  the  place 
of  their  composition.  However  that  may  be,  after 
having  been  quoted  age  after  age,  and  then  com- 
mented on  from  our  5th  century  onwards,  it  lost 
its  individuality,  since  its  text  is  no  longer  known 
to  us  except  through  a  work  of  1108  a.d.,  tho 
ChciK]  lei  j)cn  ts'ao  ^M^M-  ^^  ^^^^'  ^^^  drugs 
enumerated  in  the  Shcn  Nung  pen  tVao  chinj, 
about  240  are  plants.  A  good  number  of  them  can 
be  identified,  the  same  names  having  persisted  up 
to  the  present  day,  or  else  being  associated  with 
the  present-day  names  by  an  uninterrupted  series 
of  commentators. 

The  Erh  ya  ^  J^has  already  the  most  positive 
proofs  of  antiquity.  It  would  seem  to  be  the 
Lexicon  of  the  Shih  ching  |f  15  ;  it  would  bring  us 
therefore  to  the  beginning  of  the  Chou,  1100  B.C. 
Unfortunately,  one  might  say,  it  was  completed  by 
Tzu  HsiA  ^  ^,  Confucius'  disciple,  towards 
459  B.C.  Moreover,  it  is  written  in  a  style  of 
disconcerting  moderation.  The  commentaries  of 
Kuo  P'o  f|{  ^  A.D.  275--324  and  of  Hsing  Ping 
f^^  A.D.  932 — 1010  are  indispensable  to  understand- 
ing it,  even  slightly.  There  had  been  figures 
illustrating  the  text  from  very  ancient  times.  One 
series  of  these  illustrations  was  due  to  Kuo  P'o; 
but  they  are  lost.  The  present  drawings,  256  in 
number,  go  back  to  the  Sung  dynasty  (960—1280 
A.D.)     A  certain  number  of  them  are  decipherable; 


•ornn  otheri  are  fiiU  of  sofne  help  to  the  under* 
NtuiidiriK  of  ihi)  text;  nieny  ere  vu^ue  end  even 
incfirrutrt. 

'I'he  (lojieice,  Shu  chmtj,  Shih  rhing,  Chou  It, 
Shan  hfn  chiwj,  contein  »  ler^e  iiunilxsr  of  nemee 
of  pIttiitiJ,  but  not  very  many  cxe<.i,  data,  for  tho 
niounitiK^  of  theiio  naniee  ere  oft«;n  uii<ertein,  Ui 
Jud^e  frc;m  the  varying  Ireniilelione  end  the 
dictionarieN. 

From  the  5th  century  e.c.  onwerdu,  the 
(.'hin(!hc  Krnpirc  cxpandii  in  every  direction ;  the 
plunlH  noted  have  no  longer  for  botanute  the  uime 
attraction  a.t  before.  More  important  etill,  after 
t^c  advcnturouj!  journey  of  Ciiaho  Cii'lf.M  yi  %, 
139-126  B.C.,  Home  foreign  plantii  IxKome  acrlimat- 
ized  ;  then  tho  routes  from  India  intrcxiuce 
agricultural  products  along  with  Huddhiam.  The 
story  of  these  importations  would  be  an  interesting 
one  to  follow. 

To  sum  up,  of  C'hineKC  Botany  before  the  time 
of  our  Lord,  we  have  valuable  indications,  but  they 
are  rather  vague,  and  too  scanty. 

Since  the  Christian  era,  the  intercHt  of  (JhincHe 
botany  changes  its  character;  it  might  certainly  be 
said  that  the  number  of  Ptn  ts'ao  far  surpa.sses  their 
value.  Nothing  but  compilations  and  commentaries 
now  appear.  The  following  may  be  mentioned  as 
being  a  little  above  the  general  mediocrity  :  the 
Nan  fang  ts'ao  viu  chuang  ^)j'^.\^%^  which  is  a 
work  of  pure  Botany,  for  the  southern  part  of  the 
Empire,  tov.ards  300  a.d.  ;  the  T'ung  pin  ts'ao 
^P^^,  an  illustrated  work  of  the  T'ang  dynasty, 
between  660  and  670  a.d.  ;  the  Chen  lei  pen  ts'ao, 
mentioned  above,  which  preserved  for  us  the 
Shin.  Nung  pin  ts'ao  ching,  a.d.  1108;  there  are 
more  than  600  illustrations  of  plants  in  the  edition 
of  1468  now  before  the  writer ;  above  all,  the 
Chiu  hunng  pin  ts'ao  1^%^"^,  a  collection  of 
plants  for  use  in  times  of  famine  or  Wild-Plant 
'  Herbal.  Composed  at  the  beginning  of  the  ISth 
century  at  K'ai-feng  fu,  from  the  indications  of 
peasants  and  farmers,  it  contains  414  plants,  276  of 
which  are  now  described,  it  says,  for  the  first  time. 
Each  plant  is  not  only  described,  but  also  drawn, 
and  these  drawings  are  fairly  accurate. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  Pin  ts'ao.  kang  niu, 
/t^^lSSj  the  great  classical  treatise  on  Medicine 
(a.d.  1595).  It  is  still  no  more  than  a  compilation, 
illustrated,  (one  might  even  say,  disfigured)  by 
engravings  which  are  often  indecipherable,  copies 
or  deformations  of  older  engravings.  The  merit 
of  its  author,  Li  Shih-chzn^R^J^,  lies  in  having 
having  brought  together  and  preserved'  what  is 
best  in  its  predecessors,  and  in  having  given  a 
critique  of  them  which  is  on  the  whole  a  fairly 
judicious  one.  He  adds  a  fair  number  of 
1  new  plants.  There  are  over  1109  species  or  forma; 
i    the    drawings    number    742.     There    may    also    be 
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mentioned  the  Kunnj  ch'un  fang  p'u  ^^%au 
A.D.  1630,  fuller,  more  correct,  and,  above  all, 
better  printed  tlian  the  Pen  ^s■'ao  kantj  vui,  but 
without  engravings ;  and  the  large  Encyclopaedia 
T'u  shu  chi  cA'enj,  U^^h%  .  A.r>.  1726,  in  which 
320  books  and  numerous  illustrations  are  devoted 
to  Botany ;  but  this  work  is  again  a  compilation, 
ttnd  from  the  point  of  view  of  science  marks  no 
progress.  On  the  other  hand  progress  is  shown  in 
the  Chih  w-ii  ming  shih  Vu  k'ao  ^S^/Tj^'RM^- 
A.D.  1848.  The  author  Wu  Ch'i-sun  $^^?#  gives 
Us.  along  with  some  good  personal  remarks,  about 
1800  drawings,  certainly  the  best  that  Chinese 
Botany  has  produced  ;  many  are  quite  original,  and 
the  descriptions  are  minute  enough  to  extend  to 
the    stamens. 

The  works  on  Agriculture  ought  to  be  examined 
also ;  in  general,  they  have  the  good  and  the  bad 
points  which  we  have  noted  in  the  various  Pen  U'ao. 
I  shall  restrict  myself  to  mentioning  the  Nung 
thing  ch'uan  shu  ^^^^§,  a.d.  1640,  because  the 
author  is  Hsu  Kuang-ch'i,  because  it  is  before  the 
writer,  and  because  it  is  really  well  done  and  well 
illustrated. 

We  will  omit  here  the  books  written  in  recent 
years  to  introduce  wostern  botany  into  Chinese 
literature  ;  they  open  up  a  new  historical  phase. 

On  the  whole,  since  the  Sheii  Nung  phi  ts'ao 
ching  up  to  the  present  time,  Botany  has  progressed 
slowly,  but  surely  and  in  a  constant  manner.  Only, 
each  author  hardly  tries  to  do  more  than  prolong 
for  a  few  steps  the  furrow  at  which  his  predecessors 
have  toiled ;  there  is  no  scientific  thought,  no 
original  imagination,  hardly  a  care  for  material 
accuracy,  no  attempt  to  formulate  laws.  In  spite 
of  all,  however,  we  owe  gratitude  to  the  Chinese 
naturalists  for  this  continuity  of  their  efforts  in  a 
single  direction.  It  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
follow  up  the  stream  of  the  writings  of  the  past 
and  arrive  at  last  at  satisfactory  conclusions.  It 
is  thus,  to'  take  as  an  example  the  first  of  the 
cultivated  plants,  the  origin  of  which  de  Candgllp: 
tries  to  find  (L'Originc  des  Pinnies  wltivrc^, 
Paris,  1883,  pp.  23  sqq.) — it  is  thus  that  in  a  paper 
on  the  genua  linphanus  given  at  the  Sorbonne  in 
1914,  MPi  Trouaui)  RioLLF,  was  able  to  demon.st 
rate  that  the  races  of  the  Chinese  Iladish  have  not 
varied  since  the  11th  century,  and  that  the  radish 
of  the  present  day  was  known  in  China  500  B.C. 
I  may  be  allowed  to  add  that,  according  to 
HuKTSCHNEiDETi  {/Jot.  Sin.  ii,  p.  39)  the  name 
t'u  If)  jjei  (lo  fe,  lo  fu)  given  to  the  Radish  by 
the  Krh  yn  is  too  similar  to  the  Mongolian,  Tibetan, 
Annamite,  and  Malayan  names  [lohin,  laopnng, 
Ifiphug,  lohnc)  for  there  not  to  be  a  common  origin. 
The  Persian  name  turvp  {txiniin  in  Mongolian 
comes  from  it,  it  is  said,)  reminds  one  remarkably 
of  Vu  lo  pei.     One  is  tempted  to  conclude  from  it, 


a  little  contrary  to  Bretschneider,  not  that  China 
has  given  the  Radish,  with  its  name,  to  neighbour- 
ing peoples,  but  that  all  the  East  and  the  Far  East 
have  received  this  vegetable  from  the  West, 
through  Persia,  or  even  from  Persia.  This  con- 
clusion coincides  fairly  exactly  with  that  at  which 
DE  Candolle  arrives  (between  the  Caucasus,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Mesopotamia).  [As  regards  Japan, 
this  conclusion  ought  doubtless  to  be  somewhat 
modified  ;  for  apparently  the  Japanese  language  has 
transferred  to  a  slightly  different  vegetable  the 
Chinese  name  lai  /w^fiS,  in  Japanese  rai  fu  Jcu, 
according  to  Kaempfer,  Amoen.  exot.  823,  and  in 
common  Japanese  daikon.'\ 

BiBLioGTiAPiiY  :  —  The  preceding  data  arc 
nearly  all  taken  from  Bretschneider,  Botanicon 
sinicum,  Part  i,  1882,  London;  Part  ii,  1892; 
Part  iii,  1895,  Shanghai.  A  complete  Bibliography 
of  the  subject  may  be  found  there. 

EUROPEAN    PERIOD 

This  period  might  commence  with  Marco  Polo, 
but  let  us  go  on  immediately  to  the  16th  century. 
The  Portuguese  establish  themselves  at  Canton, 
Ningpo,  and  Chang-chow  fu,  and  then  fix  themselves 
at  Macao ;  they  make  known  different  plants ;  they 
introduce  into  their  country  the  mandarin  orange 
and   the   Sarsaparilla  [SmiUix  glabra). 

In  1581  the  Jesuits  penetrate  into  China,  and 
during  more  than  two  centuries  carry  on  at  the 
same  time  the  evangelization  and  the  study  of  the 
Empire,  particularly  the  study  of  its  Natural 
History.  Some  publish  their  observations 
(Martini,  1655,  Boym,  1655)  or  those  of  their 
fellow-workers  (Kirciier,  1667)  ;  many  simply  send 
to  Europe  letters,  notes,  very  intere.^ting  studies, 
quantities  of  seeds  or  some  living  plants.  Their 
names  are  known,  but  one  must  specially  note  that 
of  Fatlier  d'Incarville,  who  from  Peking  and 
Macao  sends  (1743)  to  Bernard  de  Jussieu  a 
collection  of  270  species,  and  also  seeds,  notes, 
small  treatises,  and  a  collection  of  4050  Chinese 
drawings  relating  to  Natural  History.  The  series 
closes  with  a  work  still  considered  very  important, 
Flora  corhinrhincnsis,  by  the  Father  J.  de 
LouREino,  (a  Portuguese),  Lisbon,  17C0,  in  which 
680  f^'hinese  .species  especially  of  Macao,  are 
described. 

During  this  time,  the  Portuguese,  confined  to 
Macao,  had  seen  the  Dutch  and  the  English 
di.«f)ute  the  ('hinese  market  with  them.  The 
former,  from  their  Embassies  to  Peking  (1656, 
1666)  bring  back  at  any  rat«  good  observations 
made  in  the  interior  of  the  Empire;  their  different 
sojourns  in  the  Pescadores,  at  Formosa,  Canton, 
and  in  Fukien  permit  them  to  perceptibly  increase 
our  botanical  knowledge.  Only  moderately  success- 
ful on  the  whole  in  their  dealings  with  China,  they 
succeed    better    in   Japan,    and    this   success   is    of 
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intoroBt  to  UB ;  for  it  haji  moant  for  u«  two  w«)rkii 
whith  for  tlio  iiwmt  f)art  bt'lonK  tf)  im,  Amorrututt/i 
ejroticdv.  by  Kakmi'KKII  (1712),  aiitl  yiora  jnjxmka 
by  tho  Swfdo  'riii'NiiKiKJ  (171M). 

Willi  tlir  KuKliwli  rxjuulition  of  1701,  Chiriuic 
Botany  ontiirM  upon  a  nioro  a<  tivo  pbuMji,  thiiiikii  to 
Jamks  I'uNNiNCiiAM,  wlioMo  coiiHiili^rabld  t(>lIiM  tioiji 
from  Aiiioy  niul  tho  Chunan  iHlanclH,  publiMbcd  by 
pETiVKii,  U\Y,  uiid  I'l.ucKKNET,  caino  tof^t'thcr 
fmally  into  tho  hiiiidH  of  Sloank,  to  form  the 
nucloua  of  tho  IJriti.sh  Mu.stmin.  Wo  may  alio 
mention  tho  loarnod  Swedish  travcllora  Osbeck, 
Toui'.KN,  Kc'KKMEiin,  Si'AiiMANN  (1751  and  1766), 
whose  collections  wore  deacribod  by  liiSNAKua. 

At  tho  same  time,  to  make  use  of  tho  trcaHuros 
received,  largo  gardens  are  organized  in  Kngland, 
France,  Holland,  and  Russia;  Pii.  Milleu  publislies 
in  succession  his  eight  editions  of  tho  Gardiner's 
Dicfionnri/,  llio  I/ortus  Kiwrnsin  appears  in  1709, 
and  in  1815  through  tho  pains  of  tlie  two  Aitons, 
Lamarpk  and  the  Abbd  Poiret  edit  the  plants  of 
SoNNKiiAT  ;  Curtis'  Butunkal  MiKjaz'me  is  founded 
in  1786  and  has  not  ceased  to  appear  since  ;  other 
Magazines  still,  the  Bot.  Repository,  tho  But. 
Register,  last  for  a  longer  or  shorter-  time ;  the 
great  florists  turn  their  attention  towards  China ; 
wealthy  amateurs  cause  plants  to  be  gathered  at 
their  expense  and  purchase  vast  collections,  Banks 
and  Smith  m  England,  Delessert  in  France.  But 
in  all  this  we  only  touch  on  the  southern  part  of 
the  Empire. 

Northern  China  is  no  less  favoured  than  the 
South.  Gmelin,  Pallas,  and  then  Bunge  explore 
and  describe  Mongolia,  Ussuri,  the  environs  of 
Peking.  Later  (1840  and  onwards)  Tatarinov, 
Maack,  Kegel,  ^nd  Maximowicz  continue#the  work, 
especially  the  two  last,  Kegel  with  his  Tentamen 
Florae  Ussurieni<is,  Maximowicz  with  his  Primitiae 
Florae  Amurcnsis  and  his  Decades  Plantarum. 
From  their  hands,  the  torch  passes  into  those  of 
Przewalski  and  Potanin,  who  make  us  acquainted 
with  Chinese  Turkestan,  Dzungaria,  Kansu,  and 
Korea. 

In  1840,  English  cannon  open  China  to 
European  commerce,  a  result  completed  by  the 
Anglo-French  expedition  of  1860.  A  wave  of 
enthusiasm  then  carries  botanists  in  all  directions. 
We  can  mention  only  some  of  the  hundred  of  names 
known  and  honoured  in  the  history  of  this  scientific 
campaign.  The  labours  of  H.ance,  Champion,  and 
others  at  Hongkong  result  in  the  fine  work  of 
Bentiiam,  Flora  Honghongemis  (1861)  with  a 
supplement  by  Hance  (1873), — 1056+75  species. 
Fortune  (1843 — 1851)  makes  us  acquainted  with 
Kiangsu,  Chekiang,  Southern  Anhui,  Fukien. 
Hance  again,  by  himself  and  with  others  to  whom 
h6   communicates   his  ardour,   gathers  together   in 
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42  yrani   (1B44     mn,),    from  all  tho  m   and 

bordrr  Uingdoinii,  22,000  Npcrioa,  a<<M-.-i,,.  to  hif 
ruckoriing,  (but  thi«  nuiiibor  fthould  b«  conaiderably 
riMlucnd).  Tho  I'lanlae  iJavidianae.  of  iha  Abb4 
David,  edited  by  KiiANciirr  (Pfl^iri^%  MongolU, 
Sh( mi,  KiangNi,  HaQch'uan),  countu  1.077  «p«ciM,  of 
which  247  are  nuw.  'Jhu  AbU^  Delavay  workj 
from  1882  to  1896  in  tho  country  around  Ta  li  fo 
(YiinriJin)  in  a  dintrict  oji  largo  an  half  a  French 
department ;  }io  rcvealji  to  um  a  whole  new  flora 
there;  ho  fenda  to  tho  Museum  of  I'aris  over 
4000  spocicB  and  more  than  200,000  ipecimcna. 
ALGU8TINK  Hr.nky  vieii  with  Delavat  in  Hupci, 
in  the  iiilandM  of  Hainan  and  Formota,  and  in 
Southern  Yunnan.  Tho  Abb<!j  Dclavat  haa  be- 
queathed his  zeal  in  botany  to  hia  colleague!  of 
the  Foreign  Mi«HionH  of  Parifi,  who  arc  evari     '         ' 

Chihli,  S.HU(  h'u.in,  Ku«;ir}iou,  Yiinnan,  and   ;. 

Tibet. 

The  JapaneRe,  who  camo  late  to  tho  harvest, 
are  distingui.shed  by  the  conacientiou«n<  .  I 
activity     of     their    labours.       We    might     ;..  j 

Tentamen  Florae  Lutchuensis  of  Ito  and  Mat- 
SUMURA,  the  Flora  Koreana  of  Nakai,  and  other 
publications  by  the  same  author,  the  magnificent 
collection  of  works  of  Messrs.  Matsumura  and 
Hayata  on  Formosa,  of  which  8  volumes  have 
appeared,  7  of  them  being  by  Mr.  Hayata  alone, 
containing  215  plates  and  3325  species.  We  must 
also  mention,  in  connection  with  Korea  and 
Formosa,  an  incomparable  collector.  Father  U. 
Faurie  (died  1916),  Finally,  we  get  good  lists  of 
purely  Chinese  plants  from  Kiangsu,  Chekiang,  etc., 
from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Matsuda. 

Altogether  the  writers  established  in  the  great 
European  museums  seem  overwhelmed  under  the 
flood  of  materials  which  reach  them  for  description ; 
a  large  number  of  plants  have  not  yet  been 
published,  in  spite  of  the  devoted  efforts  of 
several — Hooker,  Franchet,  and  now  Mgnr.  H. 
ItvEiLLE.  (Bull.  Geog.  Bot.,  Repertorium  of 
Fedde,  Flora  of  Kueichou;  Flora  of  Yunnan  in 
preparation).  On  the  other  hand,  the  information 
necessary  for  study  is  scattered  in  all  the 
publications  of  general  Botany,  in  the  Reports  of 
the  Botanical  Societies,  in  special  Reviews  for  the 
Ferns  {e.g.  H.  Christ),  the  Mosses  (Gal.  Paris), 
the  Lichens  (Abbe  Hue,)  etc.  ;  and  even  in  the 
Floras  of  Japan  (THrNBEKG,  Siebold,  and  Zuc- 
CARiNi,  Miguel,  Franchet  and  Savatier)  and  of 
Indo-Chine  (Lecomte,  Finet  and  Gagnepain,  etc.), 
and  finally  in  the  Prodrome  and  its  sequels,  and  in 
the  great  Indexes  (Kunth,  Walpehs),  etc.  To 
direct  us  through  this  forest,  an  invaluable  guide 
is  the  Index  Florae  Sinensis,  by  -Forbes  and 
Hemsley,  taken  from  the  Journal  of  the  Linnaean 
Society,  London,  1886  to  1905,  volumes  23,  26,  and 
36 ;  printed  separately  in  3  volumes. 
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Conclusion.  After  this  wonderful  putting  forth 
of  efforts,  do  we  know  the  Chinese  Flora?  Not 
yet.  The  Index  Florae  Sinc7isis,  after  having 
enumerated  8271  Phanerogams,  roughly  estimates 
those  which  were  then  lying  hidden  in  the  col- 
lections, and  arrives  at  a  minimum  total  of  12,000 
species.  Again,  the  discoveries  of  Delavay  and  of 
A.  Henry  were  already  leading  us  to  suspect  what 
Mr.  H.iYATA  (Formosa),  after  Missionaries  in  Korea 
and  western  region?,  has  shown  plainly,  namely, 
that  it  is  not  at  all  enough  to  explore,  even 
carefully,  the  country  surrounding  a  few  large 
towns,  and  to  pass  rapidly  through  several  districts, 
even  at  the  favourable  season ;  there  has  to  be  a 
methodical  exploration  through  all  districts  and  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  To  that  we  have 
not  yet  attained.  Let  one  read  in  Bretschneideh 
(Hist,  of  Eur.  Bot.  Discoveries,  pp.  1077—1090)  the 
list,  province  by  province,  of  the  collections  prior 
to  1898 ;  having  finished  let  one  count  also  that 
there  are  not  more  than  25  species  mentioned  for 
Anhui,  and  the  floral  page  for  Honan  is  still  blank, 
the  very  province  where  the  principal  Chinese 
PtntsUio  were  composed. 

Bibliography  :  —  Brktschneider  :  Early 
European  Researches  into  the  Flora  of  China, 
Shanghai,  1881 ;  Id.  :  History  of  European 
Botanical  Discoveries  in  China,  London,  1898 ; 
CoRDiER,  Bibliotheca  Sini€,a,  col.  442/508,  1498/1532, 
3081/86;  The  works  of  Messrs.  Matsumura  and 
Ito,  Nakai,  and  Hayata  are  published  in  two 
Reviews  :  The  Botanical  Magazine,  (Tokyo),  Journal 
of  the  College  of  Science,  Imp.  Univ.  of  Tokyo 
(each  article  is  for  sale  separately) ;  the  Icones 
Plantarum  Formosanarum  is  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Productive  Industries,  Government  of 
Formosa,  Taihoku.  [F.C.] 

BOURBOULON,  ALPHONSE  DE,  born  at 
Troves  on  December  15,  1809,  was  attached  to  the 
diplomatic  service  of  France.  He  was  sent  as 
Minister-plenipotentiary  to  China  in  1851,  and 
again  as  Envoy-extraordinary  in  1859.  He  retired 
in  1866. 

BOURNE,  FREDERICK  SAMUEL  AUG- 
STUS,  wa.s  born  October  3,  1854.  He  entered  the 
British  Consular  Service  in  1876,  and  in  1885-6  was 
employed  in  exploration  on  the  Tonkin  border. 
He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1890.  In  1896  he  was 
Consul  in  charge  of  the  Blackburn  Mission  iq.v.). 
He  was  in  June  1898  appointed  Assistant  Judge  of 
H.B.M.  Supreme  Court  for  China  and  Korea  and 
Judge  of  High  Court  at  Wei-hai-wei.  He  was 
made  C.M.G.  in  1909.  He  retired  in  1915,  and 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

BOUVET,  JOACHIM,  one  of  the  five  Jesuit 
priests  sent  to  China  in  1685  by  Louis  XIV.     He 


was  born  at  Mans  on  July  18,  1656   and   died  in 
Peking,  June  28,  1730. 

Together  with  Gerbillon  he  was  instructor  in 
mathematics  to  K'ang  Hsi.  The  Emperor  sent  him 
to  Rome  as  the  bearer  of  presents,  and  he  returned 
with  ten  new  missionaries,  including  Premare. 
From  1708  to  1715  he  was  engaged  in  a  survey  of 
the  Empire,  and  altogether  did  some  fifty  years  of 
scientific  work  in  China.  He  was  much  honoured 
by  the  Emperor.  His  works  are,  Present  Etat  de 
la  Chine,  en  figures  gravdes  par  P.  Giffart  sur  les 
dessi7is  apportcs  an  Roi  par  P.  J.  Bouvet,  Paris, 
1697;  Portrait  historique  de  VEmpereur  de  la  Chine, 
Paris,  1597.  The  Library  at  Le  Mans  has  his 
manuscripts,  including  a  dictionary. 

BOVIDAE.  In  N.  China  and  neighbouring 
districts  there  are  fourteen  species  of  this  family. 
They  will  be  found  under  Yak,  Sheep,  Goral, 
Serow,  Takin^  Antelope. 

BOWEN,  GEORGE  FERGUSON,  Sir, 
G. C.M.G.  ;  Governor  of  Hongkong  from  1883  to 
1885. 

BOWER,  HAMILTON,  Sir,  was  born 
September  1,  1858,  and  entcixid  the  army  in  1880. 
While  captain  in  the  17th  Bengal  Cavalry  in 
1891,  he  made  a  journey  through  Tibet  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  from  Leh  to  Batang. 
He  thus  explored  at  least  eight  hundred  miles  of 
country  that  no  western  traveller  had  visited 
before,  most  of  it  over  14, (XX)  feet  high.  From 
Batang  he  went  to  Shanghai  and  then  back  to 
India  by  sea,  reaching  Simla  twelve  and  a  half 
months  after  leaving  it.  This  journey  is  recorded 
in  the  Geographiccd  Journal,  I,  1893,  and  also  in 
the  book  he  published  in  1894  under  the  title  Diary 
of  a  Journey  across  Tibet. 

It  was  on  this  journey  that  he  discovered  the 
important  manuscript  since  known  as  The  Bower 
Man  us cript  ( q .  v . ) . 

He  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Thorold 
who  made  a  botanical  collection.  He  found  one 
flowering  plant  at  a  height  of  19, (XX)  feet,  the 
highest  known. 

He  received  the  Founder's  Medal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  He  took  part  in  the  China 
Expedition  of  1900,  and  was  commandant  of  the 
British  Pekin<?  Legation  Guard  from  1901  to  1906. 

In  1910  he  w;.s  made  C.B.  and  K.C.B.  in  1912. 

BOWER  MANUSCRIPT,  some  writings  on 
birch  bark,  obtained  by  Bower  in  1890  at  Kucl.a 
in  Chinese  Turkestan.  They  are  in  Sanskrit,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  proverbs  and  medicinal  lore. 
The  date  of  them  is  supposed  to  be  earlier  than 
500  a.d.  Such  leaves  of  birch-bark  had  already 
been  obtained  by  Dutreuil  de  Rhins,  among 
whose  papers  they  were  found  after  his  murder. 
These  discoveries  led  to  Stein's  explorations. 
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'I'ho  MuntiHcript  liu.n  Ixmui  |)uhlifilie(l  in  (in- 
■imilu  with  a  l^a^^lultol|,  \>y  tlio  Ai<  liuolo^h  al 
Hurvoy  of   Itulia.     Hoe  beluw. 

lloKiiNLK  :  The  linwrr  Afanturrtpt,  ('iilcutta, 
189v^  ;  LANHDKMi  :  ^'Ainr.sr  Cvntni'.  Asui ;  IIokunlk  : 
Aamtic   Sotirty  of  lirmjul  Journal,   \H{)i. 

BOWRA,  EDWARD  CHARLES,  wub  born  in 
Kent,    Kngland,   in    Octobor,   1^11.     AfU«r  a   «hort 
exp4)rioncu  in  a  govornrnent  odlco  in  London  (which 
appointnioiil,   onu    of   llio   oarlioHt  obtained    on   tho 
throwing  opvu   of  tlio  (-ivil  Sorviio   to  j)ublir  coin 
petition,    ho   rolinquishod    in   ordor   to    servo    as   a 
volunteer  in   tho   Foreign  J^egation  in   Gauidaloi's 
campaign   for   tlio   liberation    of   Italy)    ho  ramo  to 
('hina  in   May,  1063  to  join   the  ('liinoHo   Maritime 
CustoniH,  under  tho  appointment  of  Mr.  11.  N.  Lay, 
then    In.-pcctor    Goner.il.       Learning    ('hinoKO    with 
facility,    ho    was    sent    by    Mr.    (Sir)    II.    IIakt   as 
English  interpreter  and  secretary   with  Taotai   PiN 
Cu'un's  mission  to  tho  various  countries  of  Europe 
in  1066.     A  diary  of  this  mission  was  published  by 
tho  Taotai  in  Chinese.     On  his 'return   ho  became 
Intorpretcr-in-chargo  of  tho  Customs   in  Canton   in 
1067;     Acting    Commissioner    at    Ningpo    1060-70; 
Acting     Commissioner     at     Canton     1070  2;     Com- 
missioner    at     Canton     1072.       In     1073    he    went 
to      Vienna      as      a     member      of      the      Chinese 
Commission     to    the    Vienna    Exhibition    of    that 
year,    receiving    the    Austrian    order    of    the    Iron 
Crown.     He    died   suddenly    on   October   15,    1074, 
while   in  England    on  leave.      A   Chinese  student, 
a  man  of  wide  literary  and  historical  culture,  a  keen 
student  of  Natural  History,  especially  Botany,  and 
a   brilliant   writer,   during  his  comparatively    short 
career  in  China  he  contributed  a  number  of  valuable 
articles    on    Chinese    subjects.      Among    them    are 
The  Manchu  Conquest  of  Canton;    The .  National 
Monuments  at  Yuishan;  The  Liu  Family,  or  Canton 
during    the    period    of    the    Five    Dynasties;    Su 
Tung-po;    Hainan  (China  Review,  1072-4);  a  trans- 
lation of  a  portion  of  the  Hung  Lou  Meng  (China 
Magazine  1069) ;  and  an  Index  Plantarum,   sinice 
tt  latine,  in  Doolittle's  Vocabulary  and  Handbook, 
vol.  ii.     His  report  on  the  trade  of  Ningpo  for  1069 
ranks  almost  as  a  classic  in  that  branch  of  literature. 
Bretschneider  :  History  of  European  Botanical 
Discoveries  in  China. 

BOWRING,  JOHN,  Sir,  was  Governor  of 
Hongkong,  H.B.M.  Plenipotentiary  and  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Trade  from  April  13,  1054  to 
May  5,  1059.  He  was  born  al  Exeter,  October  17, 
1792.  He  was  first  engaged  in  commerce,  became 
known  as  a  linguist,  turned  to  literature  aiwl  was 
the  first  editor  of  the  Westminster  Review.  He 
was  employed  by  the  Government  in  various  ways, 
received  from  Groningen  in  Holland  the  honorary 
degree  of   Doctor   literarurn  humaniorum,   entered 


ParliAOMDi,  and,  having  had  moiiaj  Iomm  wm 
glad  to  AOMpt  in  .Jariuaf7,  1840,  ih«  CooaoUhip 
at  Cant<in.  Bein^  httinti  on  furlough  in  1663  ho 
woji  knight«d  and  appointed  Governor  of  Hongkong 
in  »uvA¥M'um   Ut  Hir  (Jkokoe  Honham. 

In  18^.  with  tho  h«lp  of  Mr.  JfAiiRT  PajiKCf, 
he  iiur(:o«;dod  in  making  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Siam.  The  irheme  of  training  '^'onsuU  and 
•upplying  tho  service  with  itadent  interpreters  if 
duM  to  him.  In  l{i.'>-1  h«3  wij/it  north  to  tho  P«ji  ho 
in  a  vain  attomjit  to  open  direct  communication 
with  tho  Court.  He  had  to  dnal  with  the  rabidly 
ariti  foroign  Yeii,  (iovmior  uf  (liiuU»n,  and  rould 
mako  no  impression,  though  he  saved  Cant^.^n 
from  tho  T'ai  I"ing  rebels  by  sending  a  forc« 
nominally  to  j)rotect  tho  foreigners  in  the  city. 
Sir  John  had  the  case  of  tho  Arrow  lorcha  iq.v.) 
to  manage  in  1056.  In  tho  hostilities  which 
ensued  the  foreigners  in  Hongkong  had  a  very 
unpleasant  time,  tho  poisoning  of  the  brca<l  from 
tho  bakery  of  Ah  Lcm  {q.v.)  being  one  inrident 
in  the  troubles.  Sir  John  was  violently  blamed 
in  Parliament  and  was  replaced  as  IMcnipotentiary 
by  Lord,  Elgin.  Throughout  the  slow  war  the 
unrest  and  insecurity  in  Hongkong  continued,  and 
the  journalistic  scurrilities  of  the  Friend  of  China 
and  the  Dni.'y  Press  made  bitter  tho  life  of  the 
government  :  both  editors  went  to  jail,  but  PTong- 
kcng  got  a  bad  reputation  in  England.  Sir  John 
also  suffered  greatly  through  conflicts  with  the 
Council  and  with  law  officers,  and  had  much 
anxiety  over  the  finances  of  the  Colony,  and  though 
in  five  years  he  doubled  the  revenue  he  could  not 
make  it  equal  the  expenditure.  To  decrease  crime 
he  proposed  to  license  the  gambling  houses,  but 
the  Government  in  England  would  not  allow  it. 
Piracy  was  unusually  common  during  his  adminis- 
tration, as  was  natural,  because  of  the  Arrow  war 
and  the  T'ai  P'ing  rebellion. 

He  was  not  a  popular  Governor,  and  was 
much  reviled  by  the  press  at  his  departure.  On 
returning  home  he  spent  a  quiet  life,  and  died 
00  years  old  on  November  23,  1072,  at  Exeter 
where  he  was  born. 

EiTEL  :  Europe  in  China. 

BOXERISM.  This  is  the  name  given  to  the 
anti-foreign  disorders  of  1900.  The 
I  ne  uuii.  organizers  called  themselves  f^fl^, 
The  Public-Spirited  Harmonious  Band.  By  others 
the  band  was  called  j;  ^,  Bandits,  ot  ^  jftj  ^. 
The  Public-Spirited  Hannonious  Boxers,  so  termed 
from  the  boxing  antics  that  distinguished  it.  The 
fraternity  was  a  revival  of  an  as.sociation  long  exist- 
ing and  never  wholly  extinct  in  Shantung,  which 
had  its  rise  in  political  unrest.  What  had  been 
under  a  ban  for  long  was  officially  recognised  and 
welcomed  in  1900,  under  the  title  of  Volunteers. 
They  received  help  from  Government  funds. 
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Once      started,     and      officially      en- 

Magic         couratred,  the  Boxer  movement  spread 

Equipment.       .  ,  .,.,        »      *    i       i       a 

with  great  rapidity.    As  it  developed 

it  gathered  strength  from  certain  magical  ideas 
that  possessed  the  members.  Some  youths  were 
found  to  be  susceptible  to  charms,  and  were 
sedulously  trained.  These  were  taught  certain 
gibberish,  and  by  continuous  mutterings  of  their 
incantations  they  became  initiated  {^  ^)  until 
finally  they  were  under  the  spell  {±f^).  These  magic 
arts  stirred  the  popular  fei'vour,  so  that  the  people 
in  many  parts  lost  their  mental  balance,  and  came 
under  the  sway  of  wild  delusions.  Especially  did 
the  mysterious  and  miraculous  workings  of  the  Red 
Lamp  Society  (HJ^B^)  confirm  the  magic  powers 
of  the  initiated,  and  increase  the  waves  of  terror 
and  inspiration  that  passed  over  the  people.  This 
Society  was  stai'ted  by  a  woman  ;  and  young  girls 
wearing  red  trousers  and  girdles  joined  it  in  great 
numbers.  By  means  of  hypnotism,  administered 
to  a  youthj  whole  bands  reaped  spiritual  benefits, 
and  divine  powers  descended.  Millions  of  spirit- 
soldiers  came  to  encamp  with  the^  faithful.  Then 
the  inspired  came  to  believe  they  were  endued  with 
qualities  that  gave  them  immunity  from  dangers, 
and  made  them  invulnerable  to  bullets.  These  ideas 
were  assiduously  diffused ;  and  the  superstitious 
people  readily  succumbed  to  these  wily  arts,  so 
that  generally  the  whole  of  North  China  became 
infected.  The  minds  of  men  were  disturbed  and 
awed  by  the  conceived  proximity  of  spiritual 
powers. 

Further,  the  people  attributed  to  foreigners 
the  possession  cf  similar  powers.  Hence  it  was 
commonly  believed  that  these  spiritual  agents  did 
much  mischief  to  China.  Under  the  guise  of 
human  beings  they  bought  up  the  cereals  of  the 
land,  and  paid  a  good  price  for  them,  in  silver 
ingots.  The  cereals  were  whisked  away  and  the 
ingots  became  ashes.  The  land  was  under  a  cloud 
of  terrifying  superstitions  which  in  pagan  countries 
is  a  necessary  concomitant  of  rebellious  movements. 
Whether  the  movement  was  instigated  by  the 
government,  or  arose  independently  of  it,  is  not 
quit€  clear  :  but  this  much  is  plain,  that  the  move- 
ment was  l^d  to  rely  on  Imperial  favour  and 
piotection;  and  a  Prince  became  its  President. 
The  Government  in  turn  was  emboldened,  by  the 
rise  of  such  a  powerful  instrument,  to  try  con- 
clusions with  the  foreigners,  and  drive  them  out 
of  the  country.  But  it  did  not  wholly  rely  on  the 
Boxers.  I^  had  a  fairly  well  equipped  army. 
Prepared  thus  materially  and  magically  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  North  China  embarked  on 
a  hazard  that  was  momentous  and  daring.  They 
proposed   to  challenge  the  world. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  fully  the  causes 
that  led  to  such  a  challenge.     But  it 


may  be  conclu4ed  that  the  sources  of  irritation  had 
been  in  existence  for  year's ;  and  that  the  more 
recent  political  events  and  foreign  aggressions  com- 
bined to  stir  the  Chinese  to  this  action  :  they,  on 
their  part,  being  ignorant,  conservative  and  bigoted. 
Some  of  the  indirect  causes  may  be  found  in 
the  pressure  and  encroachments  of  strong  nations, 
who,  through  the  discovery  of  steam,  were  breaking 
down  the  distances  of  past  times.  The  wars  of 
1842  and  1860  :  the  Japanese  conquest  of  Korea  : 
the  French  war  of  1884 ;  these  all  had  left  a  root 
of  bitterness.  The  introduction  of  the  new  learn- 
ing ;  of  telegraph  wires ;  of  religion  supported  by 
the  sword,  and  the  establishment  of  churches,  called 
chiao,  (a  term  most  objectionable  to  the  Chinese 
mind),  disturbed  the  easy  routine  of  officialdom, 
and  created  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  Confucian- 
ists,  who  held  in  great  esteem  their  own  doctrine 
of  civilization.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  virulent 
Hunan  tracts,  and  the  constant  hostility  of  the 
literati.'  Thoughtless  discussions  about  the  par- 
tition of  China,  the  race  for  concessions,  for 
mining  rights,  and  railway  building  perplexed  and 
disgusted  the  Chinese  and  helped  the  growth  of 
hostile  feelings. 

Some  of  the  more  direct  and  immediate  causes 
were  the  Sino-Japanese  war ;  the  seizure  of  Port 
Arthur  (1895)  :  the  occupation  of  Kiaochow,  and 
the  menace  to  Shantung  from  a  military  despotism 
that  paid  very  little  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people  :  the  i>roximity  of  the  Germans  to  the 
Taoist  settlement  on  the  Lao  Shan  in  Chi  Mi  (  BD§) 
which  aroused  the  fraternity  to  carry  on  a  pro- 
paganda which  became  widespread  against  the 
foreigner  :  the  covp  d'etat  in  1898  :  the  internal 
movement  towards  reform,  as  seen  in  the  Reform 
Edicts  of  1898 ;  were  some  of  the  more  signal  and 
distinctive  acts  that  combined  to  bring  about  such 
a  state  of  anger,  uncertainty  and  perplexity  as  to 
lead  finally  to  war.  These  fires  had  been  smoulder- 
ing for  long  as  might  be  gathered  from  sporadic 
anti-foreign  riots.  The  people  also,  in  many  cases, 
were  getting  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  their 
own  government  and  wanted  a  change.  The  Sibyl 
was  whispering  that  the  years  and  the  dynasty 
were  full.  Further  the  prevailing  distress  from 
famines  and  drought  was  a  factor. 

The  object  was  complex.  (a)  Un- 
doubtedly  the  chief  aim  of  the' move- 
ment was  to  expel  the  foreigners  and  stamp  out 
foreign  religion,  (j^gjijij;^)^,  Protect  the  country  and 
destroy  the  foreigner  became  the  motto.  It  was 
at  first  only  intended  to  terrorize  foreigners  and 
convince  them  that  China  was  no  place  for  them. 
Such  men  as  Li  PiNG-HfeNO  $^^,  Hsii  T'UNG 
|J;;|Q,  and  Kang  iRlJlg,  were  strongly  in  sympathy 
with  such  ideas.  They  were  no  longer  willing  to 
yield    to    these  constant   foreign  demands.      Their 
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ideal  were  patriotic  and  th(iy  wer«  onraRod  by 
foii'l^'n  diitutioii.  (b)  JJiit  thoro  wore  other  factoni 
wliitli  iiiuMt  not  bo  for^jottni.  'llirrn  woro  divomo 
intoroMtM  uiid  fftctionn  in  tlui  Stutn.  'VUokc  were  : 
(i)  iin  ultoiiiiit  by  thn  rovdUitioiiiMtM  to  diMcriulit 
tbo  MiiiichiiH.  (ii)  DynaMtir  and  Clan  fnctioiii. 
It  wait  tlu'  niin  of  «onio  to  ount  Kuano  II hu  from 
the  throiio,  mid  tho  niitno  of  the  Kubfititute  WM 
P'u    TsuN   J^^hfl,    Nou    of    I'riiico   Than    (I'ruiiidont 

of    tllO    lioxriMJ. 

'I'ho  nnirdco*  of  U«v.  S.  M.  BiiooKB 
Symptomi  (|),,eo„d>or  31,  1899),  and  certain 
n.?/J^^i,  bclliioflo  lOdictH  (18<»)  blaming  the 
(lOvornors  for  Bupinoncna  in  past 
yours,  and  exhorting  thrnj  to  moro  watchful  atten- 
tion against  foreign  aggression,  indicated  disturbed 
and  unsettled  conditions.  Letters  early  in  1900 
frt>m  missionaries  and  others  wa/ined  the  I^egations 
of  ini])eniling  danger.  It  is  clear  the  Ministers  did 
not  apprehend  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  Thoy 
t'Otally  failed  to  see  the  significance  of  the  first 
covp  d'etat  of  1898,  or  of  the  second,  of  January, 
1900,  when  the  Emperor  was  deposed  :  and  they 
seemed  to  ignore  the  transfer  of  Yii  Hsien  (the 
Governor  responsible  for  the  murder  of  Brooks) 
from  Shantung  to  Shansi.  This  practical  acquie- 
scence gave  courage  to  the  infatuated  reactionaries, 
and  weakened  the  authority  of  the  pacific  party ; 
at  the  same  time  the  difficulties  of  British  arms 
in  S.  Africa  did  not  pass  unnoticed  ;  the  reaction- 
aries were  not  slow  in  drawing  certain  inferences, 
as  that,  if  a  few  farmers  could  win  victory  over 
a  great  power,  it  was  not  impossible  to  hope  for 
a  victory  for  the  Chinese.  Further,  the  transfer  of 
Tung  Fu-hsiang  from  Kansu  to  Pel  ing  was  signifi- 
cant. At  a  feast  in  San-yiian,  Shensi,  Tung  said 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  exterminate  nations. 
Thus  more  than  a  year  before  the  outbreak  an 
impression  was  made  that  China  was  preparing 
for  war. 

.  It   is   not  quite  clear   who   were  res- 

Oriainators  ponsible  for  the  movement.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  the  Government 
had  a  share  in  it,  though  it  is  difficult  to  state 
precisely  how  far  it  intended  to  go.  Possibly  the 
authorities  at  first  saw  only  an  opportunity  in 
Boxerism  to,  further  their  hazy  intentions.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  acted  without  popular 
support,  for  the  people  of  Shantung  in  particular 
were  enraged  by  German  militarism  and  the  vox 
popidi  gave  strong  encouragement  to  the  Govern- 
ment to 'Carry  out  its  own  purposes.  Thus  confident 
of  national  support,  and  having  made  the  prelimin- 
ary preparation,  the  Government  drifted  towards 
war  without  definite  declaration.  It  must  however 
be  remembered  that  the  better  informed  and  cooler 
brains  amongst  the  Chinese,  led  by  Kuang  Hsii, 
opposed  such  a  mad  policyj  clearly  fbreseeing  the 


dintiitroai  miulta.  Thin  wa«  ivid^ii  ut  iK«-  Ir.prr.a] 
Coutiejl  Cttllnd  by  the  Knipren*  O'  ••  .i^  >  r  it  j  .;.,;< 
and  diKJuion,  wh«n  nario  advi««;  .-..i-  i<^'  '  1  f'/r  & 
policy   of   advonturo. 

The  Hinre   18WJ   thcr«    had    lx:«n    anarchy 

Outbreak     '"  *'^»c  Imp«rial  Council  Ito^^ra.     Out 

Peking   and   party    wiiihcd    to   overthrow    Kuamo 

Tientftin.      JIhu,   another   wm  hostile  to  such   e 

(novctncnt  and   oppfiitcd    the   alt4sinpt  to  make    Vv 

Tbun  the  true  iucceww  of  Tung  Cmih  ^  fft  .     The 

internal    dincuffsion    wm    ekilfully    iuppre««e<l    by 

creating    hatred    againnt    the    Christian.     For    the 

anti  foreign    riotw  wero  undoubtedly   engineered   by 

dan  and    dynastic  disfionHionfl.     Thus  the  political 

struggle    was    forgotten    for    the    moment    in    the 

popular  cry   of    "  away   with   the   followers    of   the 

foreigner." 

It  was  the  severe  perfcecution  of  the  Christians 
in  the  South  of  the  Metropolitan  Province  that 
induced  the  crisis  and  determined  the  innup,n.  The 
Christians  were  accused  of  turning  away  the  favour 
of  the  gods,  a  calamity  resulting  in  famine  and 
distress.  Soldiers  an<i  Boxers  fraternised.  Foreign- 
ers were  warned  to  leave  Peking.  Servants 
and  helpers  deserted.  On  May  23  the  railway 
between  Peking  and  Pao-ting  was  destroyed,  the 
engineers  being  bravely  rescued  by  M.  and  Mme. 
Chamot.  Others  fled  to  Tientsin,  some  being  killed 
on  the  way;  seventeen  missionaries  remaining  in 
Pao-ting  were  massacred  on  June  30  and  July  1. 
As  things  were  looking  serious  in  Peking  a  composite 
foreign  guard  of  340  men  arrived  (May  31)  ;  on 
June  2  two  members  of  the  S.P.G.  wetfe  murdered 
in  Chihli.  On  June  6  an  edict  was  issued  pro- 
claiming protection  to  Christians  but  it  was  without 
avail  because  insincere.  The  country  was  seething 
with  disaffection  and  foreigners  had  difficulty  in 
getting  to  the  safety  of  Peking.  On  the  10th  of 
June  Prince  Tuan,  head  of  the  Boxers,  became 
chief  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

The  Great  Powers  prepared  to  meet  the 
emergency.  On  the  10th  Admiral  Seymour  left 
Tientsin  with  a  composite  force  of  1800 ;  but  on 
June  24th  he  was  completely  cut  off,  and  though 
only  25  miles  away  from  Peking  was  compelled 
to  cut  his  way  back  to  Tientsin  where  he  arrived 
on  the  26th,  being  helped  by  a  small  Russian  force 
which  had  gone  to  his  relief. 

Event-s  were  moving  rapidly,  and  the  position 
was  getting  more  critical,  as  was  seen  by  the 
murder  of  the  Japanese  Chancellor  of  Legation 
Sugiyama  on  June  11th.  T-ng's  soldiers  persecuted 
Christians  during  these  days  and  thousands  were 
hounded  to  death.  On  the  13th  the  Austrian  Leg- 
ation, etc.,  was  destroyed.  It  was  about  this  date 
that  the  Imperial  Clan  Council,  already  mentioned, 
met  and  decided  on  a  policy,  the  warlike  clans 
voting    for    war    d    Voutrance    and    carrying    their 
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point,  in  face  of  the  wise  advice  of  cautfou8  and 
experienced  statesmen.  Hsii  Ching-ch'eng  h1r#.f^ 
yu\N  Ch'ang  ^  15.  Hsii  Yung-i  15;  ^  ^ 
and  Lien  Yuan  ^  7c ,  were  put  to  death  for 
opposing  this  policy.  The  die  being  cast,  Yung  Lu 
§k  ^  '  ^'^^  ordered  (  June  21  )  to  bring  in  his 
troops  to  attack  the  Legations,  Baron  von  Ketili:.! 
having  been  murdered  the  previous  day.  Edicts 
were  issued  (  June  20-25  )  ordering  the  indiscrimin- 
ate extermination  of  all  foreigners  :  but  until  the 
capture  of  the  Taku  Farts  (  June  17  )  no  declara- 
tion of  war  had  been  made,  and  this  action  led  the 
Chinese  to  put  the  onus  of  war  on  the  Powers. 
The  capture  of  the  forts  relieved  the  serious  pres- 
sure on  Tientsin,  which  had  been  severely  attacked 
and  bombarded  by  Chinese  troops.  The  Arsenal 
was  captured  on  July  11th  by  the  Allies,  and  the 
city  on  the  14th.  The  relieving  force  arrived  in  Tien- 
tsi.i  on  the  18th  and  organized  the  relief  of  Peking. 
The  refugees  were  centred,  in  (a)  the  British 
Legation,  (  473  civilians  and  a  garrison  of  400 
men,  with  2700  converts  and  400  servants  in  the 
adjoining  compound  Su-wang  fu)  :  (b)  the 
Pei  T'ang  or  North  Cathedral,  (  three  oti'  four 
thou.««and  converts  under  the  leadership  of  Bishop 
Faviep.  helped  by  40  French  and  German  marines). 
In  these  two  centres  the  beleaguered  organized 
themselves,  and  withstood  the  half-hearted  assaults 
of  the  Chinese,  from  June  20  until  relieved  at 
3  p.m.  August  14th  by  a  force  under  General 
Gaselee. 

YiiAN     Shih-k'ai    maintained    order 

in  Shantung  bv  a  ruthless  treatment 
Pfovinces  o     v 

of    the    Boxers.     Foreigners   escaped 

to  points  of    safety,    but   many    native  Christians 

were  massacred  and  much  property  destroyed. 

Shansi,  where  Yii  IIsien  was  governor,  suffered 
most.  Fire  and  sword  reigned  here,  Yii  Hsien 
him.self  taking  part  in  killing  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  missionaries,  to  the  number  of  fifty-one, 
in  his  Yamen  on  July  9th  and  11th.  Some  parties 
were  able  to  escape  from  the  South,  but  through 
much  sufforing  :  others  were  killed  on  the  roads  : 
some  wandered  in  the  mountains  until  the  storm 
blew  over.  Over  sixty  foreigners  were  killed  in 
the  province,  besides  those  already  mentioned  as 
massacred  in  T'ai-yiian  fu.  But  a  party  of  fifteen 
escaped  from  Kalgan  across  the  Gobi  desert 
and  reached  safety  in  Irkutsk.  Native  Christians, 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  suffered  cruelly,  a  gr.'eat 
number  being   put   to  death. 

Foreigners  in  Honan  escaped  but  not  without 
many  difficulties.  Tag  Mu  and  Tuan  Fang  gave 
protection  to  foreigners  and  native  Christians  in 
Kansu  and  Shcnsi,  though  the  Boxers  were  active 
here    too. 

There  were  murders  here  and  there  in  the 
Central  and  Southern  Provinces,  the  most  notorious 


Retribution. 


being  the  massacre  of  Mr.  D.  B.  Thomson  ancl 
party,  eleven  people,  in  Chii-chou  fu  on  July  21 — 24. 
Chang  Cuih-tung  and  Liu  K'un-i  in  compact  with 
the  British  Consuls  did  much  to  control  matters 
and  keep  the  peace  in  these  parts. 

The  proximity  of  Japan  did  much  towards 
quelling  Boxer  activity  in  Manchuria,  yet  there 
was  much  disturbance  and  foreigners  escaped  with 
difficulty.  Bishop  Guillon  was  massacred  in 
Mukden,  and  others  in  other  parts.  Many  Christ- 
ians suffered.  The  Boxer  outbreak  in  Newchwang 
was  easily  suppressed  by  the  Russians  (August  4). 
The  Chinese  attack  on  Blagovestchensk  (July  18) 
was  mot  with  savage  retaliation. 

The  court  fled  on  August  14th  :  the 
wife  of  KuANG  Hsii  being  first  forced 
to  commit  suicide.  It  travelled  via  T'ai-yiian  fu. 
That  it  endured  much  suffering  may  be  seen  from 
the  Edict  giving  the  Imperial  apologia  to  the  world 
(February  14,  1901).  The  Emperor  says  "  on  the 
journey"  between  Chang-ping  and  Hsien-hua,  I 
attended  the  Empress-Dowager  in  ragged  cotton 
clothing,  and  we  were  not  able  to  get  so  much  as 
a  bowl  of  congee."  Prince  Ching  and  Li  Hung- 
chang  were  appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  out- 
raged Powers.  Sir  E,  Satow  (from  Japan)  changed 
places  with  Sir  C.  MacDonald.  Li  had  moved  for 
peace  earlier  and  asked  the  good  offices  of  the 
Japanese  Emperor  without  result.  A  message  from 
the  Emperor  to  President  McKinley  on  the  23rd 
July  asking  his  help  met  with  a  similar  fate. 

The  Allied  armies  took  possession  of  Tientsin 
and  Peking  and  the  adjoining  districts.  At  first 
many  of  the  soldiers  of  the  composite  body  acted 
in  a  Brutal  and  licentious  way.  Men,  women  and 
children  were  ouiraged  and  murdered  and  cities 
looted.  *'  The  once  crowded  Peking  is  a  desert 
and  the  first  few  days  of  foreign  occupation  have 
seen  much  that  need  not  have  occurred,  and  will 
certainly  be  regretted."  (Sir  R.  Hart).  Some 
torcignors  came  to  the  captured  districts  for  loot  : 
a  most  disgraceful  episode. 

Count  VON  Waldersee  arrived  on  September  21 
to  assume  the  post  of  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Allied  Forces.  Punitive  expeditions  were  sent  to 
Pao-ting  fu  where  the  Treasurer  and  Tartar-General 
wore  executed  and  others  punished.  Part  of  the 
wall  was  destroyed  and  reparation  for  outrages  was 
exacted.  The  expedition  destined  for  T'ai-yiian  fu 
went  no  further  than  the  Niang-Tzu  Kuan  pass,  on 
the  borders  of  Shansi.  The  U.S.  Minister  with 
justice  protested  against  the  military  action  of 
Count  Waldersee  round   Peking. 

Tentative  proposals  for  the  withdrawal  of 
troops  were  made  by  Russia  and  the  United  States, 
but  Great  Britain  refused  assent  until  satisfactory 
tcrm.s  were  arranged.  Finally  a  protocol  was 
signed  on  Sept^cmber  7,  1901.     The  more  important 
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itema  wore  (u)  an  indnnuiity  of  ^50  millions  of  tiK^U  ; 
to  hti  uinorti/.cMi  in  30  ycttiii.  InLtjrdwt  to  b«  4% 
Und  tlui  tiuil  to  1)0  rnUonrd  (n)  3/  (W)  Ar«  oniluirKo 
placed  on  iho  iniportulion  of  arnin,  and  tlio  nuapcn 
•ion  of  all  oxaniinationM  for  Hvo  yoarn.  (r)  I'uninh 
mont  of  principal  culpritM;  and  wpcciftl  onvoy*  to 
bu  H(*nt  to  llri'lin  and  •liipiin.  (d)  ('onuilcrion  that 
ha<l  Inum  doMocratcd  wtTc  to  ho  rr«tuird,  und 
roHtitution  of  houHon  and  ^oods  was  to  ho  niado. 
(o)  'J'ho  Location  (jnartorN  wcro  to  ho  ifiolatod  and 
tho  Taku  Fort.i  la/.cd.  (f)  CluardH  wcro  to  remain 
in  Poking  and  krop  tho  ri^^ht  uf  way  to  the  coait. 
(fj;)  Ihntatory  Kdicts  wore  to  ho  pnhliHlu-d  widely; 
.and  (Jonunoniul  treatioa  to  ho  amended,  (h)  A  now 
Foreign  Odieo  was  to  ho  oHUihiiHhed. 

These  terms  were  accepted  on  Decomhcr  27  and 
tho  Court  returned  to  Peking  on  January  7th,  1901. 

liOcal  indenuiities  were  paid  :  hut  tho  Protest- 
ant Church  refused  any  indemnitica  for  tho  lives 
lost.  In  lieu  of  this  it  was  agreed  in  Shansi  to 
estahli.^h  a  University  on  Western  lines,  to  be  main- 
tained hy  the  authorities,  and  under  joint  control 
for  ten  years  at  the  annual  cobt  of  taels  50,000. 
The  buildings  were  an  additional  charge. 

Yij  HsiEN ;  Prince  Chtjang  ;  Ch'i  Hsij ;  Hsij 
CH'iNG-HSiiEH  wore  executed.  Kang  I ;  Chao  Hsu 
CHiAO ;  YiNO  NiEN  were  ordered  to  commit  suicide. 
Others  like  Yu  Lu  committed  suicide  without  the 
command. 
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(In   Chinese)  : — 

^^fG-S-      Commercial  Press  (?) 
^Tp^llaE-  ^l^^)i?fi    Christian  Literature  Society 

[E.M.] 

BOy,  the  term  commonly  used  by  foreigners 
in  China  to  denote  the  man-servant  who  waits  at 
table,  etc.,  not  coolie  or  cook.  Cf.  the  French 
use  of  gar(^on. 

BOYM,  MICHEL,  ^3i/j^Pw  Mike,  a  Jesuit 
missionary,  born  in  Poland  in  1612.  He  reached 
Tonkin    in   1645,   thence    went  to   Hainan   and   in 


1650  to   K^mn^^«»,    wh<  !•    r-    ■  r  il   ''.'!-.  »-rti 

at  the  (ourt  of  tho  fuj.;.;..       1         ■  t   \  t.-iu  Ll. 

The    rrcrntly    haptirrd   pi  iMHTAHTIXi 

(q.v.)  the  emporor'a  ton  charged  him  with  lettort 
to  tlie    Popr,   and   he    i        "    d    Vcnir«    l^^wji' 

end    of    1662.      lli«    u ..i    wa«   a    very     i  ..-    .  *. 

otw,  and  it  wai  not  till  Dec4em)>«r  1666  that  b« 
received  ofHcial  aniiwora  from  Poj>«  Ai.exanukr 
VIII.  A  few  niontliN  luti^r  he  irmharked  at  l.inhon 
with  eight  tornpunjonii,  five  of  whom  died  during 
the  journey.  lie  roa<  hcd  Tonkin  to  find  th« 
affairs  of  tho  Ming  dynasty  in  %  hop«lea«  atat^j ; 
but  in  bin  anxiety  to  bo  faithful  \/i  bin  miMion  b« 
plunged  into  Tonkin  to  reach  Kuangwi  by  Und ; 
ho  wai,  howovor,  too  much  exhausted  by  hii 
exertions  and  he  died  on  tho  Kuangsi  border, 
Au^'UHt  22,  1659. 

He  made  a  word  for  word  Latin  translation  of 
the  Nestorian  Monument  inscription  in  1653,  which 
was  published  in  1667  by  Kikcher  in  China 
Ilhtitrata.  His  acquaintance  with  Chinese  was, 
hov/cver,  not  as  good  as  was  neccHsary  for  such 
a  task. 

His  writings  include  Flora  Sincn-'it,  published 
in  Latin  at  Vienna  in  1656.  A  French  translation 
of  it  is  given  in  Thkvenot's  Rdatiijn  des  Voyages, 
1696.  In  the  Vienna  edition  there  is  aUo  a 
picture  of  part  of  the  Nestorian  Monument.  He 
also  translated  a  work  on  medicine,  giving  a  list 
of  209  Chinese  drugs.  The  manuscript  had  to 
pass  through  Batavia,  and  the  name  of  the  Jesuit 
translator  was  there  removed.  The  work  was 
published  with  other  stolen  matter  by  Avdre 
Cleyer  at  Frankfort  in  1682. 

Rcmusat  :  Nouveavx  Melanges  Asiatiques,  vol. 
ii ;  Havret  :  La  Stele  Chrctienne  de  Singanfv, 
Part  2,  p.  331. 

BRACHYPODINAE,  a  Subfamily  of  the 
C rater ofodidae,  containing  the  Bulbuls.  Pycnono- 
tus  sinensis  Gm.  ;  China  to  the  valley  of  the  Yellow 
River.  P.  formosae;  Formosa.  P.  taivanus  Styan  ; 
Formosa.  P.  hainanus  Sw. ;  Hainan.  P.  xanthor- 
rkous  Anderson;  S.  China.  P.  atricapiUus 
Vieillot;  S.  China.  P.  hurmanicus  Sharpe  ; 
Yiinnan.  Otocompsa  jocosa  L.  ;  Kuangtung.  0. 
flaviventris  Tick.  ;  Yunnan.  Hemixus  castanonotus 
Swinkoe;  Hainan.  H.  canipennis  Seeboitm  ; 
Fukien,  Kuangtung.  H.  flavala  Hodgs.  ;  Yunnan. 
lole  polti  SwiNH.  ;  Fukien,  Kuangtung.  Hypsipetes 
amaupotesf  Temm.  ;  Chekiang.  H.  leucocephalus 
Gm.  ;  S.  China.  E.  concolor  Blyth-;  Yiinnan. 
H.  nigerrimus  Gould  ;  Formosa.  H.  perniger 
SwiNH.  ;  Hainan.  Criniger  pallidus  Swinh.  ; 
Hainan.  C.  henrici  Oust.  ;  Yiinnan.  C.  griseiceps 
Hume  ;  Yiinnan.  Chloropsis  lazulina  Swinh.  ; 
Hainan,  Fukien.  C.  hmdwickii  J.  &  S.  ;  Yunnan. 
C.  aurifrons  Temm.  ;  Yiinnan.    SpizixiLS  semitorques 
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SwiNH. ;    S.    China  to  the  Yangtze.     S.   canifrons 
Blyth  ;  Yunnan. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oistaux  de  la  Chine; 
Pycnonotides,   Phyllornitides. 

BRACHYPTERYGINAE,  a  Sub  family  of  the 
Ctoteropodidac  according  to  the  Fauna  of  India. 
The  following  Shortwings  and  Robins  belonging  to 
this  group  are  found  in  China  and  Formosa. 

BrachypttTyz  sinensis  and  B.  carolinae  in  N.W. 
Fukien  ;  B.  cruralis  in  Yunnan  ;  B.  goodfeUowi  in 
Formosa.  Larvivora  obscura  in  Kansu;  L.  davidi 
in  Ssuch'uan,  T'aipei  shan  (Ch'inling) ;  L.  ruficeps 
in  T'aipei  shan  (Ch'inling) ;  L.  cyane  in  N.  China 
to  the  Lower  Yangtze  and  probably  in  W.  China; 
L.  sib  Hans  in  S.E.  China,  going  north  in  summer  : 
it  breeds  in  Saghalien. 

BRAHMA.     See  Fan   Wang. 

BRANCHES,    EARTHLY.     See  Cycle. 

BRAND,  ADAM,  secretary  of  the  Ides 
Embassy  to  China  in  1693.     See  Ides. 

BRAVES.  Properly  Chinese  soldiers  bear- 
ing the  character  H  [brave)  on  their- coats  behind  ; 
but  often  used  by  foreigners  of  any  Chinese 
soldiers. 

BREDON,  ROBERT  EDWARD,  Sir,  was 
born  in  Ireland  on  February  4,  1846.  He  first 
entered  the  army,  but  retired  in  1873,  and  joined 
the  Chinese  Customs  service.  He  was  Deputy 
Inspector-General  from  1898  to  1908,  then  Acting 
Inspector-General  till  1910.  The  Chinese  appoint- 
ed him  to  a  Board  of  Customs,  but  in  deference 
to  the  wishes  of  the  British  Government  he  with- 
drew. He  was  present  in  the  siege  of  the 
Legations,  1900.  His  honours  include  K.C.M.G. 
(1904)  and  many  from  foreign  powers.  He  grad- 
uated at  Dublin  as  M.A.  and  M.B. 

BREMER,  JAMES  JOHN  GORDON,  Sir, 
was  born  in  1786  and,  like  his  father  and  grand- 
father, entered  the  navy.  After  seeing  a  good 
deal  of  service  elsewhere  he  reached  Hongkong 
June  21,  1840,  and  had  the  naval  command  of  the 
Expedition  to  China  after  Admiral  Elliot  retired, 
and  before  the  arrival  of  Sir  William  Paiiker, 
that  is,  through  the  greater  part  of  1840-41.  He 
received  the  honours  of  C.B.  (1815),  K.C.H.  (1836), 
and  K.C.B.  (1841).  In  September,  1849,  he  became 
rear  admiral,  but  died  on  February  14,  1850. 

BRETSCHNEIDER,       EMILE       VASILIE- 

VITCH,  born  at  Kiga  (?)  in  1833,  died  at  Pet- 
rograd  in  lyOl.  He  was  Doctor  to  the  Russian 
Legation  in  Peking  from  1866  to  1883,  retiring 
in  1884. 

Hip  writings  both  on  botany  and  geography 
are  extremely  valuable.  His  Botanicon  Sinicum, 
which   first  appeared   in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 


Asiatic  Society,  N.  C.  Branch,  is  a  standard  work. 
Most  of  his  writings  are  in  English.     A  list  of  them 
is  given  in   the   T'oung  Pao,   1901,   p.  195.      The 
more  important  and  accessible  are  as  follows  : — 
Ta-Ts'in-kuo  :h^^      Chinese  Recorder,   III; 

j  On  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Ancient  Chinese 
of  the  Arabs,  etc.,  London,  1871;  Ueber  das  Land 
Fu-Sang,  Yokohama,  1876;  Elucidations  of  Marco 
Polo's  Travels  in  North-China,  drawn  from  Chinese 
Sources.  By  the  Archimandrite  Palladius. 
(Journal  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  X,  pp.  1-54;  Notes 
on  Chinese  Mediaeval  Travellers  to  the  West, 
Shanghai,  1875 ;  Notices  of  the  Mediaeval  Geo- 
graphy and  History  of.  Central  and  Western  Asia, 

[  London,  1876 ;  Chinese  Intercourse  with  the  Coun- 
tries of  Central  and  Western  Asia  during  the  15th 
century,  (China  Review,  vols,  iv,  v) ;  Mediaeval 
Researches  from  Eastern  Asiatic  Sources,  London, 
1888;  Archaeological  and  Historical  Researches  on 
Peking  and  its  Environs,  Shanghai,  1876 ;  Early 
European  Researches  into  the  Flora  of  China, 
Shanghai,  1881 ;  Botanicon  Sinicum. — Notes  on 
Chinese  Botany  from  Native  and  Western  Sources, 
London,  1882;  History  of  European  Botanical  Dis- 
coveries in  China,  London,  1898 ;  On  the  Study 
and  value  of  Chinese  Botanical  Works,  Foochow, 
1870 ;  Map  of  China,  St.  Petersburg,  1898 ;  1900. 

BRICK  TEA  is  prepared  in  Central  China  by 
softening  leaves,  twigs  and  dust  of  tea  with  boiling 
water  and  then  pressing  the  mass  together  into 
bricks.  It  is  much  used  in  Mongolia,  Siberia  and 
Tibet,  not  only  for  preparing  a  beverage,  but  also 
as  a  medium  of  exchange.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  being  easy  to  handle  and  transport. 

BRIDGES.  Since  the  character  ^  Hang,  a 
bridge  or  beam,  includes  water  and  wood  in  its 
composition,  it  has  been  assumed  to  prove  that  the 
earliest  bridges  were  of  wood.  This  would  only 
be  valid  if  the  character  were  in  its  original  form. 

Bridges  in  China  are  of  great  variety  in 
material  and  construction.  There  are  stone  bridges 
of  slabs  laid  on  uprights,  or  with  arches  of  various 
shapes ;  wooden  ones,  simple  planks  laid  on  supports 
of  wood  or  stone,  or  arcade  bridges,  fiequently 
found  in  western  China,  with  double  or  triple 
roofs;  pontoon  bridges;  bamboo  suspension  bridges, 
planks  laid  on  bamboo  ropes  of  perhaps  four  inches 
diameter ;  iron  suspension  bridges,  planks  on  iron 
chains ;  and  Tibetan  or  Himalayan  bridges  of  a 
single  rope  of  twisted  bamboo,  one  end  higher 
than  the  other,  across  which  gravity  takes  the 
traveller  holding  on  to  a  pulley  or  slider.  A  good 
description  of  these  last  is  given  by  Ward. 

A  few  bridges  of  note  may  be  mentioned.  The 
Lu  kou  ch'iao  Mi^^  {rh'iao  being  bridge)  across 
the  Hun  river,  ten  miles  west  of  Peking,  is  called 
by    foreigners    the    Marco    Polo    bridge,    because 
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tlmt  inivrlirr  iiH'rit  ii)ii«  it.  1 1  wum  later  <|<' <  rilxul, 
but  with  ciiriourt  diffnrcnti'n,  by  Kr.  (omtk  (iiid  by 
Maoaiixanh.  It  wai  i\r»i  built  in  IIHO  aixl  rebuilt 
by  K'aN(j  IIhi.     (Soo  Yule'm  Mnrco  Polo^  vol.  ii.) 

Tlio  Poliim  PriclK'n  nrur  ('lianK  tbou  fii  ;|1|fffW 
iii|l''iiUi«m  IM  fuinouM.  It  in  ovor  bOO  fnct  lon^ 
(Lrni.K)  or  about  2,000  fcrt  (I'HiLi.rrs).  Some  of 
thu  MtuuoM  are  of  iininenMO  iiizo,  onn  being  sovcnty 
foot  loM^'  by  fivo  vvido  und  four  thick,  ilri  wi'ight 
boin){  ustiinalod  at  107  toiiH.  It  datcM  ba<'k  to  120U, 
and  is  one  of  tho  fow  anciont  workn  in  (>hina.  Its 
(.'hineHo  nanio  ia  Hutu  c  h' lao  ^fj^iff^ ,  Tigor  ferry 
brid^^'o,  or  I'hinnij  tiinij  ch'uio  tDfC'NI'  !''»'<*'  '*f  t-^'** 
river  bridge.  Tliifi  in  according  to  J'liiLMi'a,  but 
fllHovvhero  the  nanio  ia  given  on  /"u  nan  ch'iao 
lltllfiffi-  which  has  given  rine  to  the  foreign  name. 

<*tlu'r  noted  bridges  are  tho  Wan  shou  ch'iao 
^..'jihii  ^^  Foochow,  and  nome  marble  bridges  at 
the  Wan  shou  Shan  Summer  Palace  near  Peking. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  Yellow  Iliver  was  first 
spanned  by  a  bridge  in  B.C.  257  by  tho  Ch'in  State, 
on  what  is  still  tho  high  road  between  T'ung-chou  fu 
and  P'u  choii  fu,  near  the  end  of  tho  river's  south- 
ward course  between  Shensi  and  Shansi. 

Oavtks  :  Yiinnnn;  .Johnston:  From  Peking 
to  Mandalay ;  Ward  :  The  Land  of  the  Blue 
Pop'p;/ :  China  Review,  vol.  xxii  :  Bridges; 
Phillips  :  T'oung  Pao,  vol.  v. 

BRIDGMAN,  ELIJAH  COLEMAN,  ^^J^ 
born  in  tho  United  States  in  1801,  tho  first 
American  missionary  to  China,  was  sent  by  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  and  reached  Canton  in  1829.  Two  years 
later  he  founded  The  Chinese  Repository  and 
managed  it  till  1847.  He  was  first  President  of 
the  North  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  1857-59.  His  chief  work  in  Chinese  was 
the  translation,  in  collaboration  with  Rev.  M.  L. 
CuLBERTSON,  of  the  New  Testament. 

He  died  at  Shanghai  in  November,  1861. 

BRIDGMAN,  JAMES  GRANGER,  a  relat 
ive  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Bridgman,  who  arrived  in 
Hongkong  in  1844  as  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  He  died  in  less  than  seven  years,  at 
the  end  of  1850,  after  attempted  suicide.  He 
succeeded  Dr.  Bridgman  as  editor  of  the  Chinese 
Repository  for  eighteen  months,  and  he  published 
a  translation  of  Premare's  Notitia  Linguae  Sinicae 
(Canton,   1847). 

BRINJAL,  Solanum  melongena,  the  egg-plant, 
found  throughout  China. 

BRISTLES  t^^^CAu  tsung.  There  is  a  large 
trade  in  pigs'  bristles,  mostly  with  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  U.S.A.  The  chief  producing  dis- 
tricts   are     Tientsift     (20,000    piculs) ;    Chungking 
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(IVh.  15  16,000);  and  Hankow  (PrU.  16,0U0).  Tb« 
bc'Mt  briittlna  aid  about  f^vo  inrbiM  long  after 
Iriniining  and  bundling  They  ■hould  be  thick  and 
wiry,  long  and  of  [  prufi-.-ably  whiUj.    In 

tho  fMgion  w«i»t  of  '  : ^ r..  whrrn  tbr  trade  ha« 

made  grnat  •tridim,  thorn  arc  many  whit«  pigi, 
which  fupfily  tho  bi'iit  brmtloa  in  the  market.  The 
collcrting  noanon  in  from  November  Ut  April,  bria- 
tloN  being  Bitfi  and  uneleiia  for  manuftM  taring  in 
the  hot  month«.  Kuoichou  province  and  Manchuria 
alNO  supply  the  market,  which  in  capable  of  exten- 
sion if  thu  supf)li(5rs  would  but  reco<;nise  the 
nc<'CHHity  for  caret ul  preparation  and  grading.  The 
brifttlcfl  from  South  China  are  inferior.  Many 
cleaning  factories  are  in  existonce  in  tho  large 
centres  of  tho  trade.  Exportation  :  1914,  Pels. 
60,000.  Tlfl.  4,440,000;  1915,  Pels.  68,000  Tls. 
4,875,000.-   In  1916  it  was  Pels.  62.787,  Tls.  5,634,684. 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  BIBLE  SOCIETY, 

'i  he,  luiK  itn  chief  h'-achiuarter"  in  London,  and  its 
China  headquarters  in  Shanghai,  with  sub  agencies 
at  Canton,  Hankow,  Tientsin,  Chengtu,  Yunnan  fu, 
Tsi  nan  fu,  Kalgan  and  Mukden. 

The  first  work  done  by  the  Society  for  China 
was  to  assist  in  printing  the  firjit  two  Chinese 
tran.slations  of  the  Bible  made  by  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries, Marshman  and  Lassar's,  (Serampore 
1822),  and  Morrison  and  Milne's  (Malacca,  1823). 
Liberal  grants  were  also  made  to  three  other 
early  versions  viz.,  Medhurst's  New  Testament, 
GiiTZLAFF's  Old  Testament,  and  Medhurst's  New 
Testament  revised  by  Gutzlaff.  The  Society  also 
aided  generou.sly  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures  among  the  Chinese  in  the  East  Indies, 
Malaysia,  Siam  and  Cochin  China,  at  a  time  when 
it  had  been  forbidden  by  Imperial  edict  to  print 
or  circulate  the  Bible  in  China  itself,  and  made 
grants  towards  the  many  voyages  of  Gutzlaff, 
Medhurst  and  others  up  and  down  the  coast. 

The  first  agent  of  the  Society  was  Mr.  O. 
Tradescant  Lay  sent  out  to  Macao  in  1836,  and 
about  this  time  Chinese  distributors  were  first 
employed.  After  the  cession  of  Hongkong  in  1842, 
this  colony  was  made  the  Society's  centre,  and  the 
Delegates'  Version  (1850-4)  was  practically  financed 
by  the  Society,  as  also  the  mandarin  version  of 
the  same,  first  printed  in  1857. 

In  1860,  missionary  travel  in  Jthe  interior 
became  possible  under  the  treaty  of  Peking,  and 
Mr.  Alexander  Wylie  {q.v.)  who  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  L.M.S.  Press  in  Shanghai,  became 
agent  for  the  B.  and  F.B.S.  and  itinerated  in 
seventeen  of  the  eighteen  provinces,  being  the 
first  Protestant  missionary  to  visit  most  of  the 
ground  he  traversed.  He  also  introduced  the 
practice  of  selling  the  Scriptures  at  a  low  price 
instead  of  giving  them  away. 
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Ai  first  the  sales  were  slow,  but  aided  by  the 
employment  of  Europeans  as  colporteurs  they 
increased  until  in  1875  they  reached  100,000.  Free 
grants  were  not  done  away  with,  but  have  always 
been  made  on  a  generous  scAle  ;  and  as  versions  of 
the  Bible  were  made  in  the  southern  colloquials,  both 
in  character  and  Roman  letters,  the  Society  printed 
and   published  them. 

Corresponding  committees  were  early  formed, 
the  first  being  at  Shanghai  in  1849 ;  and  in  1879, 
an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  C.I.M.  whereby 
some  of  its  agents  combined  colportage  with 
evangelistic  work,  by  which  means  a  very  large 
number  of  cities,  especially  in  North  China,  were 
first  provided  with  the  Scriptures.  The  growth  in 
the  u.*:e  of  Chinese  colporteurs  was  also  steady, 
reaching  115  in  1890. 

When  at  the  Missionary  Conference  of  that 
year,  the  "Union"  versions  were  decided  upon, 
the  cavt  of  producing  them  was  divided  between 
the  H.  &  F.H.S.  and  the  American  Bible  Society 
and  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  which 
had  now  entered  the  field.  Somd  years  later  the 
whole  field  was  divided  into  sub-agencies,  replacing 
the  earlier  "Corresponding  committees"  which  had 
only  advising  power,  and  various  other  injprove- 
ments  were  introduced. 

Since  its  first  entrance  into  China  the  B.  and 
F.B.S.  has  brought  out  in  Chinese  177  versions  of 
Scripture  (mostly  portions)  independently,  and  36 
in  conjunction  with  other  Bible  Societies;  and  6 
in  Tibetan,  and  6  in  Mongolian. 

The  report  for  the  year  ending  December,  1916, 
gives  the  following  figures  : — 

Colporteurs  partly   or  wholly  em- 
ployed       464 

Bible-women      25 

Bibles,    Testaments   and    portions 

[irinted  3,116,168 

\'ol nines   i.ssued        2,732,030 

circulated        2,316,578 

BRITISH      CHAMBER      OF     COMMERCE 

(Shanghai),  The,  was  formed  in  1915,  with  the 
usual  objects  of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  with 
aims  emphasized  by  the  war.  Its  intention  was  to 
be  a  (.'hamber  for  China,  Shanghai  being  regarded  as 
a  branch  only  of  a  wide  organization,  and  an  invit- 
ation wa§  sent  to  all  the  ports  asking  business  men 
and  firms  to  join,  and  to  form  local  committees. 

Members  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  thirty  taels 
and  an  annual  subscription  of  the  same  amount. 
The  British  ('onsul  General,  Sir  Everard  Fra.ser, 
K.f\M.G.  became  Honorary  President,  and  the 
the  British  Commercial  Attach^,  Mr.  Archibald 
Eo8E,  CLE.  the  Vice  President.  There  are  252 
members  in  1917. 


A  monthly  Journal  is  issued  for  the  confidential 
information  of  members,  the  fir?t  number  being 
dated  September,  1915,  and  a  Chinese  Journal  is 
also  distributed  among  Chinese  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce ;  the  circulation  in  1917  being  800  and  13,000 
respectively.  A  Language  School  has  been  establish- 
ed and  has  great  success. 

BROLLO,  BASILIC,  a  Franciscan  mission- 
ary, born  at  Gemona  (often  found  wrongly  written 
as  Glemona)  in  Italy,  March  25,  1648 ;  he  left  for 
China  in  1680,  worked  in  Hu-kuang  and  Siam, 
was  made  Vicar-Apostolic  of  Shensi  in  1700  and 
died  in  that  province,  on  August  13,  1703,  accord- 
ing to  CoRDiER  who  however  gives  no  authority  ; 
or  July  16,  1704,  according  to  a  sketch  of  his 
life  published  in  Italy  in  1890;  on  July  16,  1706, 
according  to  Father  Kennellt,  s.j.  ;  or  September 
17,  1706,  according  to  Father  de  Moidrey,  [La 
Hifrdrrhic    (Uitholique,  p.    46).     See   Dirtionnrips. 

BRONZE.  The  art  of  moulding  and  chiselling 
bronze  was  developed  in  China  in  very  early  times ; 
and  besides  all  the  references  to  it  in  ancient 
literature  we  have  many  actual  specimens  of 
bronze  art  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  Chou 
and  Shang  dynasties.  According  to  the  Shu  Ching 
the  famous  Nine  Tripods  were  made  still  earlier, 
in  the  Hsia  dynasty.  They  were  made  of  metal 
included  in  tribute  sent  from  the  nine  provinces, 
and  each  had  the  map  of  a  province  carved  on  it. 
But  there  are  now  no  examples  which  can  be  with 
certainty  ascribed  to  the  Hsia  period. 

Bronzes  are  practically  imperishable,  and  earlier 
specimens  are  becoming  more  instead  of  less 
numerous.  It  is  supposed  that  bronze  vessels  with 
inscriptions  on  them  were  hidden  away  in  great 
numbers  at  the  time  of  the  burning  of  the  books  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  they  now  continue  to  be 
yielded  from  the  soil.  In  the  earliest  examples  the 
form  is  simple  and* the  ornamentation  is  severe. 
Those  before  Ch'in  Shth  Huang  Ti,  that  is, 
belonging  to  the  three  dynasties  Hsia,  Shang  and 
Chou,  are  considered  by  Chinese  as  a  first  class, 
while  all  later  bronzes  are  placed  in  the  second 
class.  The  Ch'in  ^  and  Han  work  is  generally  in 
imitation  of  previous  art,  but  in  the  T'ang  and 
Sung  periods  a  new  originality  is  found. 

Bronzes  have  been  for  many  centuries  the 
objects  of  minute  and  loving  study,  and  there  have 
been  many  important  works  written  on  them.  One 
of  the  hesi  known  of  these  is  the  Pn  ku  t'u  l^'^jH 
issued  in  the  Sung  dynasty.  The  interest  i«  not 
only  FRsthetic  or  antiquarian,  but  because  the 
earliest  forms  of  the  Chinese  written  character  are 
found  on  bronzes.  The  Shang  inscriptions  are  few, 
but  there  are  many  from  the  Chou  period.  These 
are  always  incised,  while  later  specimens  in  the 
Han   dynasty  are  in  relief.     At  least  it  is  so  said 
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in  BriiKiii.NicKK  ;  but  IhtM  Miy  dicU  tft  ofUn 
MiiuiM'M  t<»  llm  uriiutoiir.  Oii.r.H,  tiuiiHliit  111^  C*uKn 
llMi  Kii,  nUtoM  Lliat  "umitir  tlm  tlirmi  niiily 
(iynuHtioM,  iiiHrri|itioiiH  wore  niitt  in  iiitaKlio.  .  .  . 
Krotii  tho  1 1  Mil  (lynuMly  onwurdH  tlm  iniirriptiori*  ' 
wiTo  oithor  III  nliovo,  .  .  .  «»r  tln«y  wnrn  iiiciMd 
with  tooln,"  otf. 

Aftur  thn  forin  hikI  thi^  iiiHcriptioii  the  rnont 
importAiit  riiattrr  in  tlin  putiiui.  Thu  coluiir, 
brilliaiur,  ntc,  of  thin  drprml  piirtly  on  tlm  alloy, 
—  on  tho  prosonco  of  ^oM  or  silvt-r  with  tlm  li-utJ, 
tin,  etc.  ;  partly  on  tho  (M)n(litionM  in  which  tho 
articloM  lay  buritul,  tho  nature  of  tho  noil  and  water 
with   which  thoy   nii^ht  ho  in  contact,  an<l  ho  on. 

Ainon^  many  laniouH  bron/oH  which  niij^ht  be 
mentioned,  a  bowl  at  the  South  KonMin^ton  Museum 
is  of  ^'rcut  intorent  anci  han  given  rino  to  much 
instructive  controvcr.sy.  Some  as.sort  that  while 
tho  voKHcl  iH  possibly  antique  tho  iuHcriplion  ha.s 
been  incised  later ;  thofie  include  Gilks,  Chavannes, 
Pelliot  and  Vissu^uk.  Othor.s  claim  that  the  bowl 
and  inscription  belong  to  the  ^  7th  century  B.C. 
Paukeu,  Hopkins  and  liusHKix  su[)j)()rt  this  claim. 

BusHELL  :  Chinese  Art;  Palf.olocue  :  L'Art 
chhioifi ;  Giles:  Adversaria  Sinica,  No.  9; 
Stanlfa' :  Journal,  N.C./LR.A.S.,  vol.  xliii ; 
Ferguson  :  Early  Chinese  Bronzes,  ibid,  vol;  xlvii ; 
Stuehlnf.kk  :  Chinese  Pictorial  Art;  Thom  :  R.A.S. 
Journal,  vols,    i  &  ii,  1834-5. 

BRONZE  DRUMS.  These  are  curious 
remnants  of  ancient  culture,  found  from  the 
Yang-tze  down  to  the  Malay  peninsula.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  emblems  of  authority  or  to  be 
associated  with  worship.  Hirth  has  proposed 
to  class  all  the  aboriginal  races  who  use  or  have 
used  them  under  the  name  *  Bronze  drum  nations.' 
The  northern  representatives  were  Man  tribes 
of  the  Ch'u  State,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  at 
present  whether  the  southern  '  bronze  drum 
nations  '  had  any  connection  with  China  in 
prehistoric  times  or  not.     See  Mun-tzu. 

Hirth  :  The  Ancient  History  of  China. 
BRUCE,  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  ADOL- 
l)hus,  the  Hon.,  brother  of  Lord  Elgin,  {q.v.)  was 
born  April  14,  1814,  and  died  in  the  U.S.A.  on 
September  19,  1867.  He  was  sent  to  China  to 
exchange  the  ratifications  of  the  Tientsin  Treaty, 
but  was  stopped  by  the  Taku  forts  (June,  1859). 

After  the  War  which  followed  this  treachery, 
Bruce  arrived  in  Peking  as  Minister-plenipotentiary 
on  March  26,  1861.  The  crushing  of  the  T'ai  P'ing 
rebellion  and  the  incident  of  the  Lay-Osborne 
Flotilla  belong  to  his  period  of  administration. 

He  left  Peking  on  his  appointment  to  Washing- 
ton in  1865,  having  received  the  honour  of  K.C.B. 
in  1862. 

BUBBLING  WELL  T^  g^/jf//  yen,  sea's  eye, 
a  well  at   Shanghai,  about,  three  miles   west   from 


ihfl  Bund,  in  the  road  to  which  it  Hm  given  it« 
(forfi(<n)  namf*.  Tho  wat««r  in  foul  drainAK*  and 
tho  bubbliri>{  in  through  Ihn  mciipo  of  noxious  gM 
which,  ii  ia  «aid,  can   Imi  ii^nitnd. 

The  wf^ll  waa  originally  on  a  canal,  and  th« 
wat«r  nnar  by  in  aaid  U)  havts  Ikmmi  riuite  warm 
about  3  foot  bendttth  thu  MurfiMO.  Tliare  wm 
formerly  a  pavilion  over  ii  with  the  inacription 
••  the  fountain  that  bubblwa  towardii  Heaven." 
Twf)  iiiHrriplionn  aro  now  d«?<-oratvn(  it,  one  italinK 
that  it  in  tlui  Hixth  upring  of  the  Kmpiro,  thu  oUifr 
announcing  that  ii  ia  the  apoi  where  the  a6tras 
were  lintencd  to.  (The  reference  is  to  a  legend  of 
uome  fro^K  who  were  much  imfirenned  by  the  reading 
of   the   HiiddhiMt  S<ripture«). 

The  (!hinejw»  name  of  the  Bubbling  Well  R*mS 
iH  Chintj  an  mhu  lu  %yU^Pi  ^**«  Ching  an  i»u  or 
U'lTiplc  l)eing  near  Un*  well  ;  it  in  said  to  have  been 
built  in  A.I).   260. 

BUDDHA'S   HAND.     See  Orangeg. 

BUDDHISM  IN  CHINA.  Chinese  writers 
give  various  accounts  of  the  introduction  '>i  Bud 
dhism.  The  Fa  Yuan  Chu  Lin  ^^^^  ,  completed 
in  668  by  the  Buddhist  priest  Tao  Sum  jI^^,  says 
that  as  early  as  b.c.  217  a  native  of  India  (known 
in  China  as  Li  Fang  ^llR^)  arrived  with  seventeen 
companions  at  the  capital,  Hsi  an,  as  Buddhist 
missionaries,  and  that  they  were  imprisoned  by 
the  reigning  First  Emperor,  but  were  miraculously 
set  at  liberty. 

The  same  work  gives  a  mass  of  evidence  to 
prove  that  Buddhist  books  were  known  in,  China 
before  the  Ch'in  dynasty,  and  says  they  were 
among  those  burned  by  the  First  Emperor,  though 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  at  this  time 
Buddhist  doctrine  had  been  collected  in  written 
form  even  in  India.  Another  statement  (quoted 
by  Rf.musat)  is  that  in  B.C.  122,  during  a  railiUry 
expedition  of  the  Chinese  to  a  "  country  beyond 
Yarkand,"  sent  by  tlie  Han  Emperor  Wu  Ti,  a 
grlden  statue  of  Buddha  was  taken  and  brought 
back  to  the  court,  with  some  account  of  his 
religion. 

All  these  statements  are  questioned  by  critics. 
Yet  even  if  we  doubt  the  existence  of  Indian 
influence  on  the  Chinese  thought  found  in  Taoism, 
there  must  have  been  considerable  intercourse  with 
India  from  very  early  times.  However,  neither 
Ssu-MA  Ch'ien,  nor  the  History  of  the  Western  Han 
Dynasty  (206  B.C.  to  24  a.d.)  says  anything  about 
Buddha  or  Buddhism,  and  it  is  suppo"sed  they 
would  have  mentioned  its  introduction  had  they 
known  of  it.  Giles  however  thinks  the  evidence 
for  the  above  stories  as  good  as  that  for  the 
authorized  version,  which  is,  that  Buddhism  was 
introduced  into  China  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Ming  Ti,  (58-76  a.d.)  of  the  Eastern  Han.     It  is 
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said  that  about  63,  the  Emperor  had  a  dream  in 
which  he  saw  "a  high  shining  gold  image  of  a  god, 
which  appeared  to  him.  and  entered  his  palace." 
A  courtier  (some  say  the  Emperor's  brother), 
interpreted  the  dream  by  saying  the  gold  image 
was  Buddha,  who  thus  demanded  to  be  worshipped 
in  China  ;  as  a  consequence,  the  Emperor  sent  an 
embassy  of  eighteen  men  to  India,  to  ask  for 
Buddhist  books  and  teachers.  The  messengers 
left  the  capital  (Lo-yang,  now  Honan  fu)  in  63, 
and  travelled  across  Central  Asia,  until  they  reach- 
ed Khotan.  The  exact  dates  both  of  the  dream 
and  of  the  return,  differ  in  different  accounts. 
The  embassy  brought*  back  with  it  images  of 
Buddha,  Buddhist  Scriptures,  and  two  Buddhist 
monks,  Kas'yapa  Matanga,  known  to  the  Chinese 
as  Sni  Mo  Teng^J^55,  and  Gobarana  or  Chu 
Fa-LAN  ^?il55,  ic,  Fa-lan  from  India.  (The 
former  died  soon  after  his  arrival,  the  second  died, 
also  in  China,  at  over  60  years  of  age).  They 
came  with  white  horses,  and  for  this  reason,  the 
first  temple,  which  was  erected  in  the  capital,  was 
called  Pai  Mn  S-^^u,  White  Horse  Temple.  They 
soon  began  the  translation  of  various  sacred  books, 
and  a  Life  of  Buddha  from  northern  tradition, 
though  they  do  not  seem  to  have  translated  con- 
troversial matter,  nor  to  have  stood  definitely  fpr 
Mahiivanist  views.  The  stream  of  Indian  mission- 
aries who  followed  them  continued  for  600  or  700 
years. 

The  new  religion,  though  under  the  direct 
patronage  of  the  Emperor,  did  not  make  rapid 
progress.  For  250  years  its  authorized  represent- 
atives were  all  foreigners,  whose  most  important 
work  was  the  translation  of  the  Buddhist  Canon, 
which  went  on  steadily  all  the  time.  In  the  2nd 
century,  an  Indian  translator  named  by  the  Chinese 
Cht  Kung-ming,  did  40  years'  work  at  Lo-yang, 
producing,  inter  olio,  the  first  Chinese  version  of 
the  Lotus  of  the  Good  Low.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty  books  were  produced  before  the  Han  dynasty 
closed  ;  and  during  the  Three  Kingdoms,  trans- 
lators were  still  bu.sy,  one  jf  them  being  tutor  to 
the  crown  prince  of  the  \Vu  Kingdom,  at  Nanking. 

The  first  Chinese  name  among  the  translators 
is  found  under  the  Western  Chin  ^   dynasty. 

Buddhism  greatly  prospered  among  the  less 
civilized  of  the  short-lived  states  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries.  The  second  prince  of  the  later 
Chao  ^ffl  (in  modot.,  (Ihihli  and  Shansi),  gave 
permission  in  335  for  native  JJuddhists  to  take 
monastic  vows  :  42  convents  were  soon  erected  in 
the  capital  alone  :  and  in  381,  nine-tenths  of  the 
inhabitants  of  North-west  China  were  estimated 
to  be  Buddhists. 

The  Eastern  Chin  ^  favoured  the  religion,  and 
the  9th  P^mprror  Hstao  Wu  Ti  (373  397)  became  a 
Buddhist,  the  first  Emperor  to  do  so.     About  this 


time  the  first  ruler  of  the  Posterior  Ch'in  ^^ 
state  (parts  of  modern  Shensi  and  Kansu),  did  the 
same ;  and  his  successor  was  an  ardent  disciple, 
who  in  405  gave  a  title  and  a  hall  to  Kumarajiva, 
(</.!'.),  and  commanded  him  to  retranslate  the 
principal  Buddhist  classic^  the  former  translations 
having  been  very  poor  and  not  direct  from  the 
Sanskrit.  This  Indian's  name  can  be  seen  to  this 
day  on  ine  first  page  of  the  chief  Buddhist  books. 
He  was  assisted  by  800  priests,  and  300  volumes 
were   produced. 

About  this  time  enthusiastic  Chinese  Buddhists 
began  to  make  pilgrimages  to  India,  bringing  back 
legends,  manuscripts  and  information ;  and  in 
some  cases  writing  accounts  of  their  adventures. 

The  most  famous  of  these  early  pilgrims  was 
Fa  Hsien  ^^  {Q-'^"-)y  who  left  home  in  399,  and 
returned  in  414.  (For  later  pilgrims,  see  Suvg 
Yiin;    Hsiian  Tsang;    I  Ching). 

The  Chin  dynasty  fell  in  420,  the  Tartar  Wei 
getting  the  northern  states,  and  the  Chinese  Sung 
the  southern  ;  and  with  this  change  came  the  first 
persecution  of  the  Buddhists,  both  in  the  North 
and  South. 

Image-making  and  the  building  of  temples 
wore  forbidden,  and  in  the  north  the  Buddhists 
themselves  were  severely  dealt  with.  In  426,  the 
Wei  Emperor  decreed  that  all  Buddhist  books  and 
images  should  be  destroyed,  and  many  priests 
suffered  death. 

In  451,  however,  his  successors  rescinded 
this  edict,  and,  as  compensation,  permitted  a 
temple  to  be  built  in  every  city,  and  40  or  50  of 
the  inhabitants  to  take  the  vows.  The  Emperor 
himself  eventually  did  the  same ;  and  in  467  he 
made  an  image  fifty  feet  high  of  brass  overlaid 
with  gold. 

His  successors,  for  the  most  part,  patronized 
Buddhism.  Hsiao  Wi&n  Tr  abdicated  in  471  to  study 
it ;  and  though  the  following  ruler  was  reactionary, 
his  successor  dn  turn  favoured  it,  so  much  so  that 
his  realm  contained  13,000  temples. 

The  Liu  Sung  rulers,  though  at  first  they 
persecuted,  followed  the  example  of  W^ei  as  to 
later  toleration,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
literati ;  Ming  Ti  (465-473)  was  a  devout  Buddhist, 
and  put  up  such  a  costly  monastery  in  Hunan 
that  his  ministers  remonstrated. 

The    reign    of    the    Southern    Emperor    Liang 

•  Wu  Ti  (502  550)  marks -an  era  in  Chinese  Buddhism. 

He    rivalled   Asoka   in   his  enthusiasm,    and  thrice 

took   the    vows,   being    redeemed    by   his   ministers 

the  second  time  at  gtreat  price. 

He  rebuilt  the  Ch'ang  ts'ien  monastery  near 
Nanking,  where  there  was  a  shrine  for  relics  of 
Asoka.  In  527,  Bodiiidharma  [q.v.),  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  the  patriarchs,  arrived  in  China  from 
India  by  sea,  and   first  visited  the  court  of  Liang 
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Wu  Ti,  hut  not  hciin^  hatiHliiul  with  hm  rnci^ption, 
paiiHrd  on  to  tlio  VVri  KinK<l<»ii  uiid  twially  t<M»k 
U|)  hift  uhoWr  ut  Lo  yung.  ll(<ro  )io  m  ituni  to  havn 
niil  for  iiiiir  yraiM  with  his  faco  to  a  wall,  wrupt 
in  nn'ditiihoii  W'kn  IIsuan  Ti,  thr  lirnt  nnpiTor 
of  Northern  Ch'i,  coinprlU'd  'i  uointH  and  liu«ldhintii 
ti»  diHiiiMM  thrir  tt'n<'t«  in  f>55,  Buying  onu  or  othnr 
must  ho  unnrcoHMnry.  ilr  docidud  in  favour  of 
Ihiddhinni,  and  oich-ird  thr  TufiiNtM  to  hocomo 
l)on/.»<H  or  di(v      Only  four  ihoHd  the  luttor. 

'I'ho  fiTKt  c'nii)«'r(»r  of  th«  (-h't-n  {^  dynaMty 
retired,  after  a  f<»ur  years  roi^n,  to  a  inonantory. 

Some  yoarR  uft»<r,  tho  prince  (jf  the  Northern 
('hou  pruhihited  hotli  Hnddhinm  and  TaoiHni,  hut 
hi.s  Kon  feverfird  the  fathor'B  edict.  This  is  a 
fair  Hninplu  of  lUiddhi.st  history  in  ('hina;  pros- 
p«M'ous  or  declining,  according  to  tlic  tasten  or 
political  necessities  of  the  ruler,  hut  always  con- 
demned  hy  the  Confucian  literati. 

Tho  Sui  dynasty  was  favourable  to  Buddhism, 
and  three  collections  of  tho  Tripitaka  {qv.)  were 
made  between  694  and  616,  while  the  Annals  say 
that  tho  Buddhist  books  out  numbered  tho  Con- 
fucian. 

The  T'ang  dynasty  was  on  the  whole  the  period 
of  Jiuddhisms  ;;reatest,  prosperity,  but  the  early 
rulers  were  not  favourable.  A  second  persecution 
broke  out  under  them,  and  Kao  Tsu  suppressed  a 
number  of  monasteries.  In  the  second  reign, 
however,  Hsuan  Tsang  went  to  India  and  was 
honoured  on  his  return,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  translating  by  Imperial  command  the  books 
he  had  brought  back.  The  notorious  Empress 
VVu  also  was  a  nun  for  a  time,  and  even  gave 
herself  out  to  be  Maitreya,  and  ordered  a  new 
sutra  which  made  this  statement  to  be  distributed 
broadcast.  Under  the  Emperor  Hsuan  Tsung 
(713-756)  a  great  persecution  arose.  The  religion 
was  prohibited,  and  more  than  12,000  priests  were 
forced  to  return  to  secular  life.  The  Emperor 
later  modified  his  views,  for  the  Tripitaka  was 
published  under  his  auspices  in  750.  From  this 
time  for  150  years  all  the  T'ang  rulers  save 
VVu  TsuNG  (841-7)  were  pro-Buddhist.  The  latter 
half  of  the  8th  century,  marks  at  once  great 
increase  of  popularity,  and  growing  corruption  of 
doctrine  and  ritual,  with  added  ceremonies  for 
the  dead. 

Su  TsuNG  had  a  Buddhist  chapel  in  his 
palace,  and  made  his  eunuchs  and  guards  dress  up 
as  bodhisattvas  and  genii. 

The'  next  Emperor  used  himself  to  expound 
the  scriptures ;  and  when  a  temple  was  built  to 
his  dead  mother,  he  appointed  1,000  monks  and 
nuns  to  "  say  mass  "  every  year  on  the  15th  of 
the  7th  moon.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  Chinese 
All  Souls'  Day  (q.v.)  ;  and  was  an  official  recogn- 
ition of  the  ceremonies  and   doctrines  which  have 


ondrarnd    Buddtiiiim    to   the    heurt    oi    the    pe<>plf, 
at  thr  coMt  of  iiohl»r  Uuu)iinn»  n^K^'^^'t^d. 

The  lout  rnonttonird  thn^;  Kinpcrort  w«rt  all 
putroriM  of  AuiKiHA,  a  ('uikaIcm;  monk  who  arrived 
in  Cliina  in  733  and  lM>rarne  known  to  thf;  ChiiMM 
hA  i'U  KUNU  7$'  "  ^f^^  hollow,"  wliich  is  th« 
meanuiff  of  the  Indian  word.  lie  taught  the 
Yoga  or  I'antra  dfj<trino,  ih«  chief  charactcrintics 
of  which  art)  ocMtatic  ni(?dital)on  (really  a  kind  of 
■elf  hypnotiKni)  (onibin«d  with  myst«riou»i  move- 
mcntA  of  the  hands  and  finKers  and  tho  um  of 
incantations,  all  for  oxorcistic  and  magic  purp<«es. 

In  H19,  IIhicn  Tnunu,  h<uiring  that  a  monftiierj 
in  Shenfi  had  a  bone  of  Ht'fiDiiA  which  worked 
miracles  ovory  30  years,  had  it  brougfit  in  ■tat« 
to  tho  capital;  on  which  occasion  Han  Yu  (q.v.) 
made  his  famous  jirotcst,  and  nearly  lost  hit  head. 

Wu  TsuNG  (841  7)  was  devoted  to  Taoism, 
and  violently  averso  to  Buddhism.  He  describes 
the  Buddhist  temples  as  "  eclipsing  the  imperial 
palaces  in  splendour,"  and  monks  without  number 
living  on  the  people.  He  again  prohibited 
Buddhism,  ordered  4,600  large,  and  40,000  smaller 
temples  to  be  demolished,  and  their  lands  confis- 
cated. Monks  and  nuns  to  the  number  of  260,500 
were  secularized,  and  150,000  temple  slaves  set 
free.  The  numbers  are  probably  exaggerated.  In 
two  years,  the  Emperor  was  taken  ill  as  the  result 
of  Taoist  elixirs,  and  became  dumb;  his  successor 
killed  the  Taoist  instigators  of  the  Buddhist  per- 
secution, revoked  the  edict,  and  began  reconstruct- 
ion. Yet  he  also  received  favourably  a  memorial 
that  monks  and  nuns  must  get  permission  before 
taking  their  vows. 

The  devotion  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  to 
Buddhism  has  pa.'ssed  into  a  proverb.  De  Groot, 
however,  says  that  the  faith  never  recovered  from 
the  injury  the  T'ang  rulers  inflicted  on  it. 

During  the  next  three  centuries,  the  history  cf 
Buddhism  chiefly  concerns  its  influence  on  art; 
block  printing  was  to  give  a  great  impulse  to 
Confucianism  ;  but  the  first  Sung  Emperor's  reign 
was  marked  by  the  issue  of  the  first  printed 
Buddhist  canon,  with  a  preface  by  His  Majesty. 
This  dynasty  saw  274  new  translations,  though 
these  were  naturally  fewer  than  in  earlier  times, 
most  of  the  work  being  already   done. 

The  second  Emperor  built  a  stupa  360  feet  high 
for  relics.  Jen  Tsung,  the  4th  Emptor,  was  not 
very  much  given  to  Buddhism,  but  nevertheless 
in  1035  appointed  fifty  youths  to  study  Sanskrit. 
Hui  Tsung,  the  8th  Emperor,  hated  Buddhism, 
having  been  turned  out  from  his  novitiate  in  boy- 
hood for  misconduct.  He  was  an  ardent  Taoist 
and  tried  to  amalgamate  the  two  faiths,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  suppress  Buddhism.  He  ordered  that 
the  title  of  Buddha  should  be  exchanged  for  one 
like  those  of  the   Taoist   divinities.     Priesfs   were 
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no  longer  to  be  "  seng,"  nor  monasteries  "  asu 
yiian,"  Taoist  terma  being  substituted.  The 
attempt  was  a  complete  failure ;  the  edict  was 
reversed ;  the  Taoist  instigator  degraded,  and 
Taoism  itself  persecuted. 

With  the  Southern  Sung  dynasty,  and  the 
removal  of  the  capital  to  Hangchow,  eclecticism 
in  religion  prevailed.  Thus,  Chtj  Hsi  studied 
Buddhist  literature  in  his  youth,  and  though  after- 
wards strongly  anti-Buddhist,  his  writings  bear 
traces  of  his  contact  with  Buddhist  thought.  In 
fact,  the  Sung  philosophy  is  more  than  anything 
else  the  answers  given  by  Confucianism  to  the  new 
questions  faised  by  Buddhism.     (See  Philosophy). 

The  Yiian  dynasty  consistently  favoured 
Buddhism,  though  in  a  form  more  Tibetan  and 
Mongolian   than  Chinese. 

Khi  BiLAi  Khan,  in  fact,  took  up  a  new 
attitude.  Hitherto  the  Empire  had  been  a 
Confucian  institution,  and  any  other  religion  was 
only  a  concession.  But  Khubilai  converted 
Imperial  temples,  which  were  really  Confucian, 
to  Buddhist  uses ;  and  put  Co»f  ucianism  in  a 
secondary  place.  A  census  taken  at  the  end  of 
the  13th  century,  gives  the  number  of  temples  as 
more  than  42,000,  and  that  of  the  monks  as  over 
215,000. 

It  was  complained  of  Khubilai's  successors 
that  they  spent  3,000  gold  taels  in  writing 
Buddhist  books  in  gilt  letters,  and  committed 
other  extravagances.  There  was  plenty  of  literat- 
ure published  at  this  time ;  including  the  ninth 
Tripitaka,  and  many  translations  into  Mongolian 
of  SrUras,  etc.  It  would  appear  that  Lamaism 
and  Buddhism  were  not  regarded  as  different 
sects.  A  Lama  ecclesiastic  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Buddhist  hierarchy.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Chinese  Buddhism  of  the  time  was  tainted  with 
SAktism,  from  which  Peking  Lamaism  even  to-day 
is  not  free.  The  last  emperor  is  said  to  have 
hastened  the  downfall  of  his  house  by  witnessing 
indecent  plays  in  company  with  lamas;  and  these 
things  caused  a  reaction  in  favour  of  Confucianism. 

The  first  Ming  Emperor  had  once  been  a 
Buddhist  monk  ;  and  in  his  reign  we  first  hear  of 
secular  clergy,  who  might  marry,  and  did  not  live 
in  monasteries,  and  though  decrees  were  isaued 
against  them  in  1394  and  1412,  they  increased  in 
number.  This  shows  the  influence  of  Lamaism, 
in  which  celibacy  is  not  insisted  on.  The  Ming 
rulers,  being  the  restorers  of  native  civilization, 
naturally  backed  tip  Confucianism  ;  but  they  found 
it  profitable  to  conciliate  the  Mongolian  and 
Tibrtan  hierarchies  so  as  to  get  safety  on  the 
north  and  west.  Few  of  them  cared  much  for  any 
religion.  The  third  Emperor,  Yung  Lo,  though 
educated  by  a  Buddhist  priest,  yet  restricted 
ordination,  and  on  one  occasion  sent  into  the  army 


1,800  young^  men  who  had  come  up  to  tako  the 
vows.  However,  the  11th  collection  of  the  Canon, 
called  '  northern  '  because  printed  in  Peking,  was 
issued  with  his  preface.  He  sent  into  Tibet  for 
Halima  (q.v.),  gave  him  high  titles,  and  made  his 
three  chief  disciples  the  chief  prelates  of  the 
whole  Buddhist  church.  Since  then,  Tibetan 
clergy  (red)  have  had  precedence  of  Chinese  clergy 
(grey). 

In  1426,  the  fourth  Emperor  ordered  examin- 
ations to  be  instituted  for  would-be  monks,  and 
four  years  later,  no  monastery  was  allowed  to  have 
more  than  60  mow  of  land.  In  1458  the  restriction 
of  ordinations  to  once  a  year  was  decreed.  Hsten 
TsuNG  was  a  puppet  of  the  priests  but  his  son 
Hsiao  Tsung  drove  out  the  eunuchs  who  were 
responsible  for  abuses  and  extravagances,  and  he 
also  burned  the  Taoist  books.  In  the  reign  of 
Wu  Tsung,  who  is  said  to  have  known  Sanskrit, 
Mongol,  and  Arabic,  and  to  have  been  completely 
swayed "  by  the  eunuchs,  40,000  Buddhist  and 
Taoist  priests  were  made.  In  his  successor's  ^eign, 
the  Confucianists  once  more  memorialized  the 
throne  against  Buddhism,  but  only  got  the 
Buddhist  chapel  in  the  Forbidden  City  done  away 
with ;  for  the  Emperor,  while  also  favouring 
Taoism,  distributed  the  Tripitaka  widely,  repaired 
P*u-t*o,  and  joined  in  the  ceremonies.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  dynasty,  new  enemies  to  Buddhism 
arrived  in  the  persons  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
who  at  once  regarded  the  Buddhists  as  their 
chief  rivals. 

The  Ch'ing  dynasty  showed  but  little  favour 
'to  Buddhism ;  and  almost  at  once  ordered  the 
^spection  of  monasteries,  and  limitation  of  monks. 
'  Shun  Chih  wrote  prefaces  to  Buddhist  books 
and,  according  to  one  account,  took  the  vows ; 
(but  the  great  K'ang  Hsi  was  stoutly  Confucianist, 
^and  Yung  Ch'kng's  harsh  remarks  on  heterodoxies 
in  his  expansion  of  the  Sacred  Edict  have  had 
great  weight  with  his  people  ever  since.  However, 
the  lamas  from  Tibet  and  Mongolia  were  always 
received  respectfully.  The  12th  Tripitaka  collect- 
ion was  issued  under  Yung  CkAno  and  Ch'ien 
Lung.  The  latter  received  Teshu  Lama  with 
honour.  The  late  Ejnpress-Dowager  received  the 
ministrations  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  and  her  former 
colleague,  Tz'fi  An,  was  a  devout  Buddhist.  On 
the  whole  the  Manchus  were  less  favourable  than 
any  previous  dynasty,  issuing  many  restrictions, 
and  not  rescinding  them.  The  effect  was  to 
increase  the  number  of  secular  clergy,  who  were 
allowed  to  have  one  disciple  each. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Manchus,  and  the  pro- 
clamation of  religious  liberty,  Buddhism  also  has 
iift-ed  up  its  he^d.  Its  state  had,  with  certain 
notable  exceptions,  fallen  very  low,  but  a  revival, 
partly    under   Japanese    influence,    can    be   noted. 
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ThiB  .TaparH'Mr  inllunur  m  k»M-nly  rrnnitrd,  liownvtjr, 
in  {xirt.uii  <|uuitrr»,  uiul  wImmi  in  lUlfi,  ftMu»ng 
twenty  tmo  (lonwimiw  inudn  by  the  Jttpan«'»'«'  niiniiitor 
in  Trkin^'  two  aiiUrd  (1)  for  .lapanono  h<i#»i»itftl«, 
chunlu'H,  and  «<}i(mi1h  in  tlm  inttuior  to  havn  thu 
nglit  <if  owning'  liiml,  unci  (2)  tluit  .liipunfnr  rul»j«ri« 
ehould  have  the  right  of  propagating  It.iddliiHm 
in  ('hina,  the  ChincMO  govrrnnwnt  rrfuucd  both 
(h'rnHndH. 

8eo  liuddhint  Carton  :  Jiutldhift  innnnntrtien  : 
Hud  (I  hist  Schools;  Sacred  HUh  of  liuddhium, 
etc.,  etc.,  otc. 

KnKiNH  :  C/iitn'sr  lluddhii^m ;  HackmaKN  : 
Ihtddhiitm  n.t  u  lirltijion;  .lt)MNMToN  :  liuddhxnt 
Chimt;  (liLKS  :  Confucianiam  and  iltt  Rivah ; 
Paukkr  :    Sfudirti   in    Chintsr.   livdujion. 

BUDDHIST  CANON.  The  extant  Biiddhiat 
Scriptures  in  th»>  (liiiu'so  lungiiago  are  called  3  Jllfc 
Sun  Ts(nnf,  three  treasuries,  which  is  a  translation 
of  the  Sanskrit  Tripitakti.  In  spite  of  translating 
and  retaining  this  name,  the  Chinese  have  added  a 
fourth  division. 

The  divisions  are,  i  Siitrti,  j^  chin/j,  works  on 
doctrine ;  ii  Vinaya,  ^  lii,  works  on  asceticism  and 
monastic  discipline;  iii  Abhidharma,  Sd  ^^^)  works 
on   })hilosophy  ;    iv   ^  t^o,  miscellaneous  works. 

The  first  three  divisions  or  tsany  (treasuries) 
are  all  translations ;  the  fourth,  added  by  the 
Chinese,  includes  both  translations  and  original 
Chinese  works. 

Just  as  the  Chinese  Collection,  consisting  of 
four  divisions,  should  not  properly  be  designated 
Tripitaka  or  Sa7i  Tsnng,  meaning  Three  Thesauri, 
so  the  collection  has  no  real  right  to  be  called  a 
Canon.  It  is  simply  a  theological  miscellany,  a 
corpus  scriftorum  sanctormn,  all  the  very  diverse 
works  in  it  being,  or  having  at  some  time  been, 
of  literary  or  doctrinal  value ;  while  the  validity 
of  the  collection  is  entirely  dependent  on  imperial 
authority. 

The  Tripitaka  as  it  exists  in  China  to-day  is 
only  the  latest  one  of  several  such  coLections  that 
have  been  made.  Twelve  are  enumerated  between 
the  sixth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  latest  five 
having  been  printed,  while  the  rest  remained  in 
manuscript.  Each  collection  included  works  not 
in  the  preceding  one ;  but  with  addition,  there 
was  also  excision  and  compression,  so  that  the 
present  collection  contains  fewer  works  than  the 
first  that  was  issued,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century.  This  is  due,  not  to  the  rejection  of 
works  which  to  changing  thought  became  heretical, 
or  to  the  critical  mind  became  apocryphal,  but 
to  the  fact  that  maiiy  early  translations  were  only 
provisional,  or  incomplete,  or  partial  versions, 
which  could  be  superseded  by  the  complete  trans- 
lation of  the  whole. 


Of  th«  Uti-fct  thr*«  Col'  '  • -,  liio  ftmt,  by 
JIi'N(i    \\i),   fouitd'T  ill  the  M  (i&jity,   and   lli« 

Mcond,  by  YuMO  \jo,  differ  only  in  thn  number  of 
Chinese  worka  admitt«*d  inUj  tho  fourth  divuKjn. 
'1  hny  are  known  tuk  Houthi;rn  and  North<rrn  reai^^r: 
tivvly,  one  having  be«n  print«-d  in  Nanking,  the 
cither  in  I'oking.  The  Uat  Colle<:tion,  by  YuMO 
i'wknu  and  (m'irn  LtrNii,  in  th^  r«viiiion  of  Wvsii 
Wu'.s  CullcTtion,  with  the  addition  of  64  Chimsne 
workii. 

'1  ho  Uital  nnmlier  of  worka  included  in  the 
('hinvai)  Canon  i«  1662,  nearly  two  thirda  of  thern 
being  in  the  firnt  divinion  (Hutraa).  A  catalr>gue 
ivaa  made  of  the  whole  Colloction  by  fiuNYiu  Nam/io 
in  1B83;  which  may  b«)  coniiulted  for  the  aub 
divifiion  of  the  Canon.  The  Catdlogoe  ia  without 
an  index  to  the  Chineae  titlea,  but  thia  lack  haa 
boon  supplied  by  E.   D.   lioM, 

A  new  edition  of  the  Canon  appeared  in  1913, 
known  as  the  "  Hardrxjn  Iloprint,"  the  expemw^s  ef 
the  undertaking  having  been  chiefly  met  by  the 
munificent  gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  8.  A.  Hafox^on  of 
Shanghai,  who  also  entertained  the  schoLari 
responsible  for  the  work,  during  the  years  of  their 
labours.  The  most  prominent  of  theae  able  and 
learned  Buddhists  was  a  monk,  who  bears  the 
monastic  name  of  Tsung  Yano. 

There  are  also  two  well-known  Japanese  edi- 
tions, published  in  recent  times,  one  in  Tokyo  and 
one  in  Kyoto. 

EiTEL  :  Chinese  Buddhism;  Buntid  >fANJio  : 
.4  Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  Translation  of  the 
Buddhist  Tripitaka;  Ross  :  An  Alphabetical  List 
of  Titles,  etc.,  (Archaeological  Department  of  India, 
1910)  ;  Johnston  :  BuddhiH  China;  Beal  :  The 
BuddhiH  Tripitaka  in  Chirm  an<l  Jaj^m,  a 
Catidoifue ,  etc.,  1876. 

BUDDHISM,  HOLY  PLACES  OF,  are  gene- 
rally found  on  hills  or  mountain  tops ;  and  the 
word  jlj,  mountain,  is  commonly  used  of  places  of 
pilgrimage,  even  when  situated  elsewhere.  In 
many  cases,  peaks  already  "  holy  "  have  been 
appropriated,  partially  or  completely,  by  the 
Buddhists.  China,  indeed,  abounds  both  with 
Taoist  and  Buddhist  mountain-shrines.  Four  place.*?, 
however,  have  come  to  be  specially  sacred  to 
Buddhism,  and  pre-eminently  objects  of  Buddhist 
pilgrimage.  They  are  i,  Wu  T'ai  Shan  SUll],  in 
Shansi,  which  from  its  position  is  ^specially  the 
seat  of  Mongol  Lamaism.  The  presiding  Bodhis- 
attva  is  Manju'sri,  (^.r.);  ii,  Chiu  Hua  Shan 
^^lU,  in  Anhui,  whose  patron  divinity  is 
Ti  TsANG  JfeS^,  {q.v.),  the  Ruler  of  the  dead,  and 
also  the  protector  of  little  children;  iii,  P'u  T'o 
Shan  #  |?t  Uj  ,  off  the  coast  of  Chekiang,  where 
Kuan  Yin  {q.v.)  is  the  main  object  of  worship; 
iv,  0  Mei  Shan  i^MlU  in  Ssuch'uan,  whose  temples 
are  dedicated  to  the  Bodhisattva,  P'u  Hsien  [q.v.). 
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These  mountains  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  "  Five  Sacred  Hills,"  whose  sanctity  is  of 
an  earlier  date  than  Buddhism,  and  which  are 
chiefly  associated  with  Taoism.  Among  the  num- 
berless mountain-monasteries  of  Chinese  Buddhism, 
the  above-mentioned  four  are  not  the  highest,  nor 
the  most  famous  for  learning,  nor  for  founding 
a  new  school,  nor  have  they  exclusive  rights  or 
powers ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  their  pre- 
eminence arises  from  their  position  in  the  land. 
It  is  clearly  stated  by  Chinese  writers  that  the 
number  of  the  chosen  mountains  is  /our,  to  connect 
them  with  the  four  :)smogonical  elements  of 
Buddhi.sm,  Air,  (\Vu  T'ai)  Fire,  (0  Mei)  Water, 
(P'u  T'o)  and  Earth  (Chiu  Hua),  the  elements 
being  thus  assigned  because  of  certain  peculiarities 
of  situation  or  climat-e  at  each  place. 

In  addition  to  the  four  referred  to,  there  are 
"  eight  small  famous  hills,"  some  of  which  share 
their  fame  with  Taoism.  The  most  important 
from  the  Buddhist  point  of  view,  are  T'ien  T'ai 
'^  tJ  in  Chekiang,  Wu  Tang  ^"^  in  Hupei,  and 
Wii  I  ^^,  in  Fukien.  Many  otheir  heights  famous 
in  Buddhist  story  might  be  mentioned ;  in  fact 
the  Shan  Chifi,  \\\J^,,  or  'History  of  Buddhist 
Mountains  in  China,'  runs  into  thousands  of 
volumes. 

Pilgrimages  to  these  places  naturally  take 
place  at  the  seasons  when  the  weather  is  likely 
li)  be  good, — roughly  speaking,  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer in  the  north,  i.e.  the  lower  peaks  are  v.isited 
in  .<;pring,  and  the  lofty  heights  in  summer ;  while 
winter  pilgrimages  are  common  in  the  south. 
The  pilgrims  are  mo.stly  pious  laity,  but  a  great 
many  monks  also  join  them.  The  calling  of  the 
latter  entitles  them  to  free  food  and  shelter  at  the 
various  monasteries    en  route. 

Many  *  guides,'  or  books  for  the  information 
and  edification  of  both  cla.<?ses  of  pilgrims  exist, 
and  a  detailed  and  interesting  account  of  one  of 
these  is  given  in  Johnston's  work.  Chap.  vii. 

Johnston  :   Buddhist  China. 

BUDDHIST  MONASTERIES.  Probably 
earlier  (  hine.se  mona.stcries  imitated  the  arrange- 
ments at  Nalanda  and  other  great  Indian  establish 
ments,  but  unfortunately  the  Chinese  pilgrims  give 
us  little  information  as  to  the  buildings  in  Indian 
mona-^teries.  In  (Jhina  the  arrangement  is  generally 
a  quadrangular  space  surrounded  by  a  wall.  The 
great  gate  faces  south,  and  either  outside  of  it 
or  in  the  fir.st  c()urt  inside,  there  is  a  pool,  filled 
with  red  lotus  and  tame  fish  and  crossed  by  a 
bridge.  The  sides  of  the  quadrangle  are  occupied 
by  dwelling  rooms,  refectory,  guest  chambers,  store- 
rooms, library,  etc.  The  inner  space  is  divided 
into  two  or  three  courts  with  a  temple  in  each. 
The  first  temple   is  called    The    Hall  of   the  Four 


Great  Kings  59 5^^  Ssd  t'ien  wung  containing 
figures  of  being.s  who  have  not  yet  reached  Buddha- 
hood.  Generally  the  Guardian  of  the  North,  |J  fi^ 
To  WfiN  is  black  and  holds  a  pearl  and  a  snake.; 
Kuang  Mu  )^  tl  Guardian  of  the  East,  is  white 
and  bears  a  sword ;  i§  ^  TsfeNG  Chang,  Guardian 
of  the  South,  holds  an  umbrella  and  is  red ;  the 
Guardian  of  the  West,  i;^  ^  Ch'ih  Kuo,  is  blue 
and  carries  a  guitar.  The  figures  include  images 
of  the  four  kings,  Maitreya  (Mi  Lei)  ^  ^  the 
coming  Buddha,  Wei  T'o  ^'|5'^,  a  military  Bodhisat- 
tva  sometimes  identified  with  Indra,  and  very 
often  Kuan  Tt  |J3  if?,  god  of  War. 

The  second  court  is  the  principal  one,  and 
contains  the  principal  images ;  it  is  called  the 
Precious  Hall  of  the  Great  Hero  i^1i$.'^^iSk  hsiung 
pao  tien.  Behind  the  chief  altar  there  may  be  a 
single  figure,  in  which  case  it  is  always  'Sakyamuni  ; 
more  often  there  are  three  figures,  called  vaguely 
the  Three  Precious  Ones.  They  are  usually 
'Sakyamuni  and  two  of  the  superhuman  Bodhisat- 
tvas,  or  Buddhas,  Amitabha  (0-mi-t'o),  Manju'sri 
(Wkn-Shu)  or  some  other.  The  central  figure  is 
sometimes  Kuan  Yin  or  0  Mi  T'o.  The  common 
explanation  that  the  triad  represents  the  Buddhas 
past,  present  and  to  come,  is  not  correct. 

In  this  Hall,  or  at  the  side,  of  it,  other  Bod- 
hisattvas  have  separate  shrines  :  Ti  Tsang,  Ta 
Shih  Chih  and  others.  Kuan  Yin  generally  has  a 
special  shrine  at  the  back  of  the  chief  altar,  facing 
the  north  door  of  the  Hall.  The  Eighteen  Lohan 
are  arranged  along  the  side  walls  of  the  Hall. 

The  third  building  is  called  the  Fa  t'ang  \^  ^ 
and  contains  only  small  images.  It  is  used  for 
the  religious  exercises  of  the  monks,  but  there  is 
also  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  for  the  laity,  and 
sometimes    preaching. 

In  very  large  monasteries  there  may  be  a 
fourth  Hall,  used  for  meditation,  and  called  the 
Ch'an  t'ang  p^. 

Monasteries  are  of  all  sizes,  and  in  any  of  them 
the  number  of  monks  is  always  changing.  This  is 
because  the  monks  do  a  certain  amount  of  wander- 
ing ;  at  one  time  many  may  be  absent  from  their 
monastery,  at  another  it  may  be  filled  with  visitors. 
A  large  monastery  may  have  from  thirty  to  fifty 
monks ;  a  very  large  one  may  have  as  many  as 
three  hundred. 

Most  monks  are  dedicated  by  parents  while 
but  children ;  a  few  become  monks  from  sincere 
religious  conviction  after  they  are  men.  The 
children  have  the  hoad  shaved  and  wear  monastic 
garb  ;  at  twenty  years  old  they  are  formally  admit- 
ted into  the  Order.  There  are  three  ceremonies, 
originally  belonging  to  three  stages  of  the  religious 
life,  but  now  crammed  into  the  space  of  a  few 
days.  This  is  partly  because,  up  to  the  end  of 
the  Ch'ing  dynasty,  only   certain  monasteries  held 
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llio  ^ovorniiinit'M  poiiiiiMiiiou  to  otduiii,  so  Ihat 
ciiiidiiluti^N  nii^lit  liiivo  to  truvtd  Moiiit)  ilintaiico, 
and  would  (Uitiirtilly  wIhIi  that  oiio  jouriH^y  nliuuld 
Bunicn    for   tliu    wliolo  or<liiwi(it)ii. 

At  tho  tii'Nt  (uroinoiiy,  llm  cuiididuUii  nru 
Admitted  AH  iiovicoH  ;  two  or  thrro  duyH  tutor  thoy 
acropt  l\\o  roboH  and  liovvl,  mid  proniiNu  ubetliunco 
to  tlir  niloM  of  tlio  /'rdtmiokok.i/ni.  Tho  tliircl  and 
finul  coroinoiiy  iu  tlio  nioMt  iniportuiit  ;  it  in  callod 
fhnu  J"u8(i  chirh  3(ff|S|(yA  "acri'ptin^  ttir  liodhi 
Auttva'a  conunandnu'utM,"  tluit  in,  tim  fifty  oi^ht 
pro<Tpt.s  of  tim  Fan  uuiiuj  rhimj  (q.v.).  Tho 
ctindidAto'M  head  ia  branded  At  thJM  ecromony  in 
from  threo  to  eiKhteoii  placoH,  by  lighting  bits  of 
charcoal  stuck  on  to  tho  Hhavon  pate. 

It  MOcniH  that  burniiif^  and  branding  ah  partM 
of  initiation  cercnioni(>H  wero  known  in  India  in 
tho  first  centurios  of  our  era,  but  that  they  wore 
not  commonly  practised  ;  and  that  thoy  wore  not 
generally  accepted  in  China  till  tho  eighth  century. 
I  CniNc,  who  died  in  715,  seeniH  to  know  of 
notiiing  beyond  the  two  fold  cereoiony  for  novitiate 
and  monkhood.  'J'ho  third  ordination  must  be 
part  of  the  later  pha.«;e  of  Buddhism  introduced  by 
Amoc'.ha  (Pu  Kung)  about  750. 

By  these  three  ordinations  the  candidate  becomes 
a  hoshang  or  full  monk  and  takes  a  now  name. 
All  monks  pay  obedience  to  the  abbot,  and  in  ijomo 
cases  Ihe  abbot  represents  the  entire  clergy  of  a 
prefecture  vis-a-vU  the  gevernment;  but  each 
monastery  is  independent  in  a«lministering  its  own 
affairs  and  there  is  no  hierarchy  outside. 

The  monks  are  divided  into  two  classes  termed 
Western  and  Eastern.  The  former  are  the  religious 
part  of  the  house,  concerned  with  ritual,  etc.  ;  the 
latter  manage  the  business  affairs  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

The  diet  in  the  monastery  is  strictly  vegetarian ; 
as  a  rule  there  are  three  meals  a  day,  all  eaten  in 
silence.  The  monks  do  not  go  round  with  the  beg- 
ging-bowl ;  they  wear  the  garments  prescribed  in 
Indian  Buddhism,  but  supplemented  by  Chinese 
clothing  worn  underneath,  whatever  is  made 
necessary  by  the  climate. 

Either  two  or  three  services  each  day  are  held 
in  the  principal  Hall,  the  ritual  including  verses, 
responses  and  chanting,  with  the  presentation  of 
offerings,  tea,  rice,   etc. 

In  the  course  of  most  ceremonies  the  monks 
make  vows  on  behalf  of  all  beings,  and  take  oath 
to  work  for  their  salvation.  They  have  also  to 
deliver  iSermons  and  listen  to  them,  and  to  spend 
time  in  meditation.  Some  of  them  also  have  to 
teach  the  novices  to  read  and  recite  religious  books. 

It  is  usual  for  the  monks  to  spend  some  time 
in  wandering  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  There  are 
many  festivals,  some  purely  Buddhist,  some  purely 
Chinese. 

10 


A»  Uj  ihe  Uity  :  thfly  are  it  libor'*  '  ••  •  -1 
th(^  daily  iiervici'ii,  which  aru  nowovcr  p  r 

tho  nionkN.  (ionurally  tho  Uity  wor«bip  4t  any 
hiiiir,  lighting  a  fi«w  tap<TM  and  oft«n  trying  som* 
act  of  divination  boforu  tho  idoU.  Hut  n*  "•^'^•n 
teaNoriji,  tho  teniplo«  are  throngod  with  lay  j  > 

The  Norvicoa  of  the  monka  aro  re'|uired  by  tht 
luity  chiefly  Jor  fun<«ralii.  In  adrlitiori  to  th« 
numorouA  niont^t.  r ii-n  there  are  a  largo  number  of 
nunnoriea,    or,  i   in  the  tame    way   and   under 

thoir  control.  Ihofio  are  more  numerouj  in  the 
South  thAti  in  tlio  .N'orth  ;  And  at  the  pr^fiont  day 
neither  institution  boarM  the  bcit  of  character! ; 
«.y. ,  in  IWO  all  the  nunneriea  in  8rKx;how  were 
RUpproMiiod  for  immorality ;  and  a  little  later  the 
monAMterioH  (?)  in  Foochow  auffercd  the  aame  fat« 
on  tho  Ramo  charge. 

Kackmann  :  liuddhii^m  nx  n  lUliijion,  and 
liiuldhiMt   Monm^trry  Lxje^   Eawt  of  Asia,  vol.   i. 

BUDDHIST  SCHOOLS.  Tho  history  of  the«« 
would  fill  a  largo  volume,  yet  Buddhism  had  been 
known  in  China  for  several  centuries  liofore  any- 
thing was  heard  of  '  schools.'  When  Bodhidkarma 
came  in  -526,  he  came  as  a  reformer,  perhaps 
because  his  ideas  were  not  acceptable  in  India.  He 
founded  the  Ch'an  pi  (Sanskrit,  Dhydna)  or 
Contemplative  School ;  feeling  that  too  much 
attention  was  paid  to  sacred  writings  and  outward 
observances,  he  proclaimed  that  the  heart,  rather 
than  the  words,  of  Buddha  must  be  the  chief  guide 
of  his  follower.".  Bodhidhahma's  system  has  been 
called  the  "Buddhist  counterpart  of  the  Spiritual 
Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola"  ;  it  is  indeed 
the  way  of  all  mystics ;  the  tending  of  the  inner 
light,  the  realization  of  the  Eternal  as  immanent 
in  the  human  Soul,  through  calmness,  meditation 
and  prayer.  It  had  the  defects,  as  well  as  the 
virtues  of  mysticism,  e.(j.  leading  to  the  neglect  of 
learning,  if  leading  away  from  priestcraft  and 
externalism. 

The  Ch'an  school  early  divided  into  North  and 
South ;  the  former  soon  decayed,  but  the  latter 
flourished,  and  after  the  death  of  the  6th  (Chinese) 
patriarch,  there  being  no  one  head  to  whom  to 
refer  new  doctrines  that  they  might  b©  classed  as 
orthodox  or  heterodox,  the  Ch'an  school  subdivided 
into  five  main  branches,  and  other  schools  also 
arose.  Buddhism,  moreover,  is  essentially  a  tolerant 
religion,  recognizing  "  many  ways  ol  salvation," 
and  it  took  kindly  to  the  idea  of  different  streams 
flowing  from  the  one  source,  and  complementary 
rather  than  antagonistic.  Persecution  and  excom- 
munication have  been  little  known,  and  division, 
amalgamation  and  interpenetration  have  been  con- 
stantly at.  work  among  the  schools.  The  immens; 
size  of  the  Canon  was  also  a  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  sects,  special  teachers  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  their  favourite)  scriptures. 
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The  Chinese  reckon  that  there  have  been  ten 
principal  schools  (^  t^ung).  According  to  Hack- 
MANN,  they  are  as  follows  :  1.  Lii  Tsung  ^  ^ 
2.  Chii  She  Tsung  1^^5^.  3.  Ch'eng  Shih  Tsung 
JS.%^  4.  San  Lun  Tsung  HiiiiK.  5.  T'ien  T'ai 
Tsung.  6.  Hsien  Shou  Tsung  gt^-  7.  Tz'u  En 
TFung^.Sl^  8-  t:h'an  Tsung  j|[^.  9.  Mi  Tsung 
^:^.     10.   Ching  T'u  Tsung  }f±^. 

Of  these,  four,  viz.  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  9,  no 
longer  appear  as  schools  in  China,  although  their 
influence  remains,  and  they  themselves  are  found 
in  Japan.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
Mi  Tsung,  also  called  Chen  Yen  Tsung  {see  below). 

No.  8,  the  Ch'an  or  Contemplative  School,  has 
practically  absorbed  all  the  jest.  It  subdivided  in 
the  eighth  and  t«nth  centuries,  as  above  stated, 
into  five  sects,  sometimes  from  their  importance 
also  called  ^  and  causing  confusion.  The  proper 
term  is  ^  chia  or  '  families.'  These  are  named 
from  the  places  where  they  originated ;  being,  in 
chronological  order,  the  Hui-yang,  Lin-chi,  Ts'ao- 
tung,  Yim-men  and  Fa-Yen  Schools;  of  these  the 
Lin-chi  S^Sf  is  by  far  the  most  important.  It 
began  in  Shantung  in  the  9th  century.  Its  founder 
died  in  868,  and  his  dagoba  was  erected  near 
Taming  fu  in  Chihli.  Most  educated  monks  of 
to-day  profess  to  belong  to  this  school  or  'family'. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  it  was  among  the 
Chinese,  who  are  supposed  to  be  above  all  things 
a  practical  people,  rather  than  among  the  people 
of  India  that  Contemplative  Buddhism  was  mainly 
developed,  and  it  is  at  this  day  the  prevailing  form, 
•though  much  modified  by  alliance  with  the  Ching 
T'u  or  Amidist  School,  The  special  object  of  the 
Lin-chi  Tsung  is  to  teach  that  while  self- 
improvement  is  hard,  man  has  resources  in  himself 
to  overcome  all  difficulties.  This  doctrine  ap- 
proaches to  Confucianism,  and  the  school  is  held 
in  high  esteem  among  the  thoughtful  classes  in 
China,  who  despise  the  image  worship  of  the 
ignorant  multitude. 

The  five  j^,  the  Lii,  T'ien  T'ai,  Hsien  Shou, 
Tz'u  En  and  Ching  T'u  Tsung,  are  sometimes 
called  Chiao  menffcf^,  as  against  the  Ch'an  Tsung, 
known  as  Tsung  men  ^P^  .  They  all  agree  on  the 
importance  of  externals,  while  differing  from  each 
other  on  other  matters  as  much  as  they  differ  from 
the  Ch'an. 

i.  The  strictest  is  the  Lii  Tsung,  also  called  the 
N>«n  Shan,  Southern  Hill,  School.  It  was  founded 
by  Tao  Hsuak,  who  died  in  a.d.  667,  and  lays 
great  stress  on  the  minute  observance  of  the  old 
Lii  (Vinayn)  regulations.  The  chief  seat  of  this 
school  at  the  present  day  is  at  Pao  hua  Shan  to 
the  east  of  Nanking,  where  the  rule  is  exceedingly 
severe,  the  priests  eating  only  two  meals  a  day, 
drinking  nothing  but  tea,  and  dressing  in  black. 


ii.  The  T'ien  T'ai  School  was  founded  by 
Chth  I  g^,  (died  597)  and  was  an  attempt  to  com- 
bine esoteric  and  exoteric  teaching ;  meditation  wag 
still  to  have  the  first  place,  (though  the  use  of  books, 
which  BoDiiiDHARMA  had  forbidden,  was  permitted)  ; 
and  yet  ceremonial  was  regarded  as  having  objective 
value.  The  founder's  favourite  sutra  was  the 
Mian  Fa  Lien  Hua  Ching  ^^J^^jj^.  His  home 
was  in  N.E.  Chekiang  among  the  beautiful  T'ien 
T'ai  Mountains,  still  a  great  Buddhist  stronghold. 

iii.  The  Hsi^n  Shou  Tsung  originated  in  the 
T'ang  dynasty,  but  is  named  from  a  great  reformer 
who  afterwards  arose.  Its  favourite  sutra  is  the 
Hua  Yen  Ching  ^S^%%,  and  another  and  commoner 
name  for  the  school  is  Hua  Yen  Tsung, 

iv.  The  Tz'u  En  Tsung  was  founded  by  Chieh 
Hsien  ^  g  on  the  Wei  Shih  Lun,  one  of  the  books 
translated  by  the  famous  pilgrim  HsiiAN  Tsang, 
and  insists,  as  the  name  "kindness-and-compassion- 
school"  implies,  on  the  necessity  of.  love  towards  all 
beings,  as  the  highest  sign  of  true  religion.  It 
practises  a  special  kind  of  meditation  based  upon 
peculiar  psychological  views. 

V.  The  Ching  T'u  Tsung  or  Lien  ^  ^,  also 
called  the  Amidist  or  Lotus  School,  was  founded 
by  a  native  of  Shansi  in  the  4th  century.  His 
name  was  Hui  Yiian  ^^^  and  he  lived  under  the 
Eastern  Tsin  dynasty.  To  this  school  belonged 
Chu  Hung,  the  priest  who  opposed  Matthew  Ricci 
in  letters  which  are  still  extant,  who  also  founded 
the  famous  Yiin  Ch'i  g  Q|  monastery  near  Hang- 
chow.  In  reality  his  was  quite  a  distinct  inter- 
pretation of  Buddha's  teaching,  but  there  has  been 
so  much  borrowing,  that  a  pure  Amidist  is  not  to 
be  found.  Some  monks  say  that  "Amidist  teaching 
is  Ch'an  doctrine  simplified  for  the  "Multitude." 
Its  especial  cult  is  that  of  Amitabha,  the  Buddha 
of  the  West.  The  favourite  scriptures  are  three 
sutras  of  the  Pure  Land,  which  were  not  the 
product  of  early  Buddhism. 

This  is  the  form  of  the  religion  which,  rightly 
or' wrongly,  is  supposed  to  have  most  in  common 
with  Roman  Catholic  Christianity,  having  its 
purgatory,  its  Goddess  of  Mercy,  its  elaborate 
machinery  for  delivering  the  dead  from  pain  and 
misery  through  the  good  offices  of  the  priests,  and 
gaining  them  an  entrance  into  the  Pure  Land  of 
the  Western  Heaven.  It  is  also  the  form  which 
is  most  affected  by  the  ignorant  laity,  and  Kuan 
Yin  and  Amita  Buddha  are  more  often  on  Chinese 
lips  than  any  other  religious  names,  both  having 
endeared  themselves  to  the  popular  mind  by  their 
devotion  to  the  human  race.  The  school  has  its 
own  doctrine  of  Salvation  by  Faith,  but  no  punish- 
ments are  eternal.  The  mere  repetition  of  the 
name  Amitabha  has  saving  efficacy.  (See  Pure 
Land  School). 
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Of  tho  four  fichoolii  now  oxtiiirt  in  (.'bina,  t}»« 
moHt  im|»(»itmit  Im  tin*  Mi  'I'mmik'  ^  */t<  .  Srrtrt 
Tvmhitvj  Srhoiti,  or  ( 'Ih'mi  V«'m  Tmuii;;  JlH^p^  .  V'/»/r 
Word  SrhiHtt,  the  Intritt  of  llin  nchooln  of  Hiuldliinm 
to  ariMO  in  China.  It  wim  inlrodutrd  from  IrxiiA 
in  tho  <«if{litli  (luitiiry.  It<<  prinripul  Ncrijiturd  In 
tho  Tu  jih  ('l»inK  AlilTf  '"*  '"^iil''^  "f  tl>"  '*^"n  Huodiia 
Vaiuocana  ;  (ind  in  ilM  hi^'licr  forrnN  it  in  un  clahoralr 
and  funciful  puntlirisiii.  In  itn  pofiular  unc, 
howovcr,  it  in  n  Hhort  ciit  t<»  Halviition  hy  moanii 
of  HpcllH  and  ct'n'inonirM.  Tlu^  lii^^dirr  tcachin)^  of 
tlio  School  novor  Ii.kI  nuich  importance  in  China, 
but  tho  UHo  of  «pcll.s  anil  ma/,'ic  appoalud  to  Chincne 
Ruporstit ion  very  Htron^^ly,  and  «u<}i  id(!aH  now 
form  a  larj^o  part  of  ChinoKO  Buddhism,  .though 
intrcKiuctul  at  such  a  comparatively  late  period. 
It  was  introduced  int^  .Japan  in  006,  A^lierc  it  is 
knovvti  as  the  Shingon  sect,  and  i»  one  of  the 
moHt  influential  at  the  presont  day. 

The  Chii  She  Tsun^  i.s  tho  Ku.sha  School  of 
Japan  ;  tho  (/h'enj^  Shih  Tsung,  is  known  as 
Jojitsu,  and  the  San-Lun  Tsung  aa  San  Ron. 

Hackmann  :  Die  Schuhn  des  Chinesisrhcn 
Budd/iiKmus;  (Mitth.  Seminar,  1911)  ;  and  Bud- 
d/iism  (la  a  Reliifion ;  Edkins  :  Chimse  liuddhinni  ; 
JoHN.STON  :  lUiddhist  China.  [C.E.C.] 

BUFFALO,  WATER,  bos  buhnlus,  an  un- 
wieldy and  powerful  animal  much  in  use  for 
agricultural  work  in  the  south.  The  head  is  so 
set  that  the  whole  body  may  be  submerged,  with 
only  the  tip  of  the  nose  showing  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  The  hide  is  black,  with  few  hairs. 
Though  the  animal  is  vicious  with  Strangers,  it  is 
generally  seen  under  the  control  of  small  boys. 

BUGLIO,  LOUIS,  3fl|^  ^  a  Jesuit  mission- 
ary, was  born  at  Mineo  in  Sicily,  January  26, 
1606.  He  entered  the  Society  when  17  years  old, 
and  after  teaching  for  sonve  years  in  the  Roman 
College  he  was  sent  to  China  in  1637.  He  is  said 
to  have  written  and  spoken  Chinese  with  remark- 
able ease.  He  was  an  excellent  draughtsman,  and 
it  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  was  assistant  to  P. 
Schall  and  shared  his  labours  and  persecutions 
in   Peking.     He   died  there  in  1682. 

BosMANS  :  Ferdinand  Verbiest;  Louvain,  1912. 

BULBULS.     See  Brachypodinac. 

BULLETIN     CATHOLIQUE     DE     PEKIN. 

LE,  a  magazine  published  by  the  Lazarist  Mission, 
primarily  intended  for  missionaries.  The  first 
number  appeared  in  December,  1913,  and  it  has 
been  issued  monthly  since  then,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  it  appeared  twice  a  month  for  two 
months.  An  edition  in  Chinese  is  also  issued. 
The  price  of  the  Magazine  is  two  dollars  per 
annum. 

BULLOCK,  THOMAS  LOWNDES  was  born 
on    September  27,   1845,    and   entered   the    British 


Conaular  Servic«  in  Chin*  in  February,  lb6'J 
Un  vsaji  advanced  U)  varioiiji  important  poNUi,  an/' 
in  1807  become  A««i»tant  Judjfa  and  Consul  ai 
.Shan({hai.  In  July  of  that  yrar  hn  retired,  htu\  in. 
lU'^J  ho  iiuccvrdcd  Lii(i(iK  in  the  Chair  of  ChineM 
at  Oxfrifd.  He  hidd  thia  p/j«t  till  hia  de\th, 
March  20,  1916. 

II in  writin^n  am  few,  a  Rmall  nurnb«r  of 
pApcm  in  prrifxlicalu  and  I'roijjt^fwf.  KxerristM  in 
ihr  Chinr^e    Wrxttfn  Lunijumjr . 

BUND,  liinduMtani  hand,  an  artificial  r«uae- 
way  or  inibanknKMit.  In  iShanghai  the  bund  of  the 
Int(>rnati(jnal  Hfttloment  ii  3500  feet  in  length. 
IiK  llMngkr)ng  the  word  'praya  is  uiu'd   instead. 

BUNDER,  from  Bund  (q.v.).  A  word  uaed 
in  Shanghai  for  an   untrue  rumour  or  canard. 

BUNGALOW,  (Hind.  Banrjlah),  a  one- 
storeyed   hoUHC. 

BURGEVINE,       HENRY      ANDREA,      an 

American,  born  at  Newbern,  N.  Carolina  in  18-56, 
a  subordinate  to  General  Ward,  who  took  com- 
mand of  the  Ever  Victorioua  Army  after  Ward'-s 
death.  By  his  overbearing  jnanners,  by  inter- 
ference with  the  civil  rule  at  Sungkiang  and  in 
other  ways  he  made  himself  obnoxiouB  to 
Li  HuNG-CHANG,  then  Fu  t'ai  or  provincial 
Governor.  Li  begged  General  Staveley  to  remove 
BuRGEViNE  and  appoint  a  "British  officer  in  hii 
place,  but  the  General  declined  to  interfere. 
When  Burgevine's  trooos  were  prdered  to  Nan- 
king they  refused  to  go  until  their  arrears  of  pay 
were  given  them.  In  quarrelling  with  Ta  Chi, 
the  Bank  or  banker  holding  the  funds,  Burgevine 
laid  violent  hands  on  the  money  and  struck  the 
banker.  For  this  he  was  dismissed,  Captain 
Holland  being  placed  in  temporary  command  and 
Captain  Gordon  being  recommended  for  the 
permanent  appointment. 

Burgevine  went  to  Peking  to  claim  redress,  but 
though  Sir  Frederic  Bruce  and  Mr.  Burlingamb 
were  strongly  in  his  favour,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  his 
reappointment.  He  was  irritated,  weak  from  an 
imperfectly  healed  wound,  and,  it  is  said,  in  the 
habit  of  taking  enough  stimulants  to  disorder  his 
mind.  He  got  together  some  one  hundred  and 
fifty  foreign  rowdies  and  went  over  to  the  rebels 
at  Soochow.  There  was  great  danger  of  Gordon's 
officers  deserting  to  their  old  leader.  Burgevine 
seems  to  ha\e  had  an  idea  of  entrapping  and 
seizing  Gordon  ;  he  also  met  him  and  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  join  in  an  independent  campaign 
against  rebels  and  imperialists  alike ;  he  arranged 
with  Gordon  to  desert  to  him,  on  a  guarantee  that 
no  proceedings  should  be  taken  against  him  or  his 
officers  for  their  service  with  the  rebels.  When 
the   desertion   did  take  place  Burgevine  himself 
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got  left  behind  in  Soochow,  and  it  was  only  by 
Gordon's  diplomacy  and  the  T'ai  P'ing  leader's 
generosity  that  he  got  away  in  safety.  The 
Fu-t'ai  handed  him  over  to  the  American  Consul, 
who,  at  Gobdon's  request,  agreed  to  take  no 
proceedings  against  him  on  condition  that  he  left 
the  country.  For  some  time  he  lived  quietly  at 
Yokohama,  but  in  1865  he  made  a  trip  to 
Shanghai,  then  to  Amoy,  where  some  rebels  were 
in  arms.  At  Amoy,  while  drunk,  he  agreed  to 
join  the  rebels  once  more.  A  black  servant 
betrayed  him  to  the  Chinese  authorities,  who 
arrested  him  on  the  way  to  the  rebel  lines  and 
armed  to  the  teeth.  The  American  Consul 
demanded  custody  of  him,  but  was  refused ;  the 
American  authorities  having  failed  in  their  dutj 
to  arrest  him  at  once  on  his  return.  The  utmost 
to  be  obtained  from  the  Chinese  was  a  promise 
to  keep  their  prisoner  unharmed  till  the  Govern- 
nent  at  Washington  had  been  consulted.  He  was 
sent  to  Ll  Hung-chang  ;  but  on  the  way,  at  Lan 
Chi  hsien  v  Chekiang,  he  was  drowned  by  the 
capsizing  of  a  ferry-boat,  June  26,  1865.  Enquiry 
failed  to  find  any  signs  of  foul  play ;  but  a  certain 
amount  of  doubt  must  always  remain  about  a 
death  so  opportune  to  two  governments. 
Wilson  :  The.  Ever-Victorious  Army. 

BURHEL.     See  Sheep,  wild. 

BURIAL  OF  THE  LIVING.     See  Sacrifices. 

BURLINGAME  MISSION.  In  1867  Bur- 
L'NCAME  resigned  the  post  of  United  States  minister 
to  China,  and  accepted  the  leadership  of  a  Mission 
on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  the 
Western  powers.  After  visiting  the  Unibed  States, 
France,  Prussia  and  England,  he  died  in  Russia, 
1870,  before  his  work  was  finished. 

The  Mission  included  J.  McLeavy  Brown, 
(who  had  been  interpreter  to  the  British  Legation 
in  Peking),  as  First  Secretary,  and  M.  Deschamps, 
(a  Frenchman  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
C'hinese  Customs)  as  second  Secretary  ;  besides  two 
T'hinese  officials  and  some  students.  This  being 
the  first  Embas.«iy  ever  sent  by  China  to  Western 
powers,  was  a  most  exciting  matter  to  all  interested 
in  the  opening  of  China  to  Western  influence,  and 
in  a  ma»a  of  writing  on  the  subject,  the  most 
varying  views  were  e.\pressed.  To  some  it  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  and  better  era  for  China ; 
to  others  it  appeared  a  gigantic  piece  of  humbug. 
The  movement  was  certainly  prejudiced  by  the 
injudicious  and  exaggerated  public  utterances  of 
BuRLiNOAMB.  *  The  Chinese  Government  was  re- 
presented as  desiring  and  intending  to  introduce 
Western  methods,  but  only  gradually,  a.s  the  people 
became  convinced,  and  not  hastily  at  the  urging  of 
foreign   powers.     On  the  other  hand   foreigners  in 


ill  China  regarded  the  Government  as  insincere, 
and  desirous  onl>  to  put  off  all  change  as  long  as 
possible.  The  time  had  arrived  for  the  revision  of 
the  Treaty  of  1858  with  England,  and  tho 
British  minister,  backed  by  the  mercantile  com- 
munities of  the  ports,  proposed  the  immediate  open- 
ing of  China  by  railroads,  telegraphs,  navigation 
of  inland  waters,  mining,  right  of  foreign  residence 
and  other  means.  In  the  light  of  later  Chinese 
history  it  is  clear  that  such  proposals  must  have 
been  abhorrent  to  the  mandarins  of  those  days. 
At  this  juncture.  Burling ame  succeeded  in  making 
a  'Treaty  with  United  States  endorsing  the  "un- 
qualified admission  of  the  right  of  China  to  resist 
all  pressure  from  without  as  to  material  improve- 
ments or  progress."  (Despatch  of  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock,  November  10,  1868).  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment was  at  once  made  strong  to  resist  the  British 
proposals,  and  after  tedious  delay  and  fruitless 
endeavour  by  the  British  minister,  the  new  Treaty 
was  signed  with  a  few  petty  additional  concessions 
granted. 

To  many,  the  great  effect  of  the  Mission,  not 
only  by  the  Treaty  it  made,  but  the  change  it 
brought  about  in  the  attitude  of  Western  powers 
towards  China,  was  to  confirm  her  arrogance  and 
seclusive,  conservative  mind,  and  contempt  of  the 
foreigner,  and  to  give  the  victory  to  the  foes  of 
progress.  To  others  it  was  a  noble  attempt  to  do 
justice  to  a  Government  placed  in  a  difficult 
position. 

A  decision  on  the  wisdom  or  foolishness  of  the 
Mission  and  on  the  goodness  or  badness -of  its 
fruits  can  only  be  made, — if  it  is  possible  to 
decide, — after  a  study  of  both  sides  of  the  question 
as  shown  in  the  mass  of  contemporary  criticism, 
discussion  and  correspondence.  See  American  re- 
lations. 

F.  W.  Williams  :  Anson  Burlingame. 

BURNING  OF  THE  BOOKS,  THE,  an  ex- 
pression which  generally  refers  to  Ch'in  Shih 
HuANO  Ti's  notorious  deed  in  B.C.  213.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Li  Ssu,  his  prime  minister,  he  ordered 
the  destruction  of  all  books  except  those  on 
medicine,  divination  and  agriculture.  Within 
thirty  years  the  Han  dynasty  reversed  the  order, 
and  perhaps  not  so  much  harm  was  done  to  literature 
as  is  sometimes  assumed.  The  lacunae,  different 
readings  and  general  disorder  in  classics  are  common 
to  all  ancient  literatures.  Finding  the  literati  still 
in  opposition  SiitU  Huang  Ti  destroyed  (J^)  some 
four  hundred  of  them  in  the  capital  Hsien-yang. 

There  were  other  occasions  when  a  clean  swvjep 
was  made  of  literature  :  Wylie  mentions  five 
'bibliothecal  catastrophes'  in  his  AWei  on  Chinese 
Literature. 

TscHEPE  :  Histoire  du  Royaume  de  Ts'in. 
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BURNS,    WILLIAM    CHALMERS^  born   in 

IHIT),  <li«(l  at  N(u%(  Itiiiiii^,  ilUAi.  Hd  wiiH  nnil  lo 
('Inrui  UH  a  iniHnioiitiry  by  llio  Kiii^IimIi  rrrnliyUiriaii 
Ohurch,  r<m<hinf{  lloiiKkoM^  in  liV\7.  Iln  worked 
in  Niivorul  of  tlu^  porlH  iiiwl  Irft  a  rrpiilnt  ion  hohind 
liim  for  liolli  Mclioliii'Hliiji  and  pirty.  Tho  vvidnly 
uhikI  trannlation  (»f  Hunyan'm  I'llijnm'n  I'rtKjrrna  if 
hia  work,  himI  Iio  wrot<)  nonio  well  known  hyniim. 

BUSHELL,  STEPHEN   WOOTTON,   wm 

liorn  in  1H'14  in  Kr^nt,  took  liin  nuMlical  <ir^ro«  at 
hotidon  llnivor.sity,  and  ln'canio  nuMJical  ofBcer 
to  thu  HritiHh  Legation  at  i*ukin^  in  1U6U.  He 
wan  niado  ().M.(J.  in  1097,  rutirod  \\\  1899  and  died 
at    Harrow  in    KriKl'^'id,   S«ipt«nul)or,   1908. 

Ho  wi\)to  a  nunibor  of  papt-rH  on  ('hinone 
inporiptiuiiH,  anti(]uitios,  numinniaticH,  natural  Iuh- 
tory  and  art;  his  (Chinese  Art,  (2  vols.)  a  South 
Konsinf^ton  Museum  Handbook,  i.s  W(!ll  known, 
and  hiH  ('hiutst'  I'orcridiri  (1908)  in  a  Htandard 
work.  A  full  list  of  his  Writings  is  given  in 
T'oumj  pao,  1908,  p.  596.  Tho  ijjoat  iwiportant  are 
(hirntdl     Crrdtiiir     Art      {(he      Waltrrs     Coilertion), 


New   York,   1807,  and  Chinese   Porcelain,  Oiford, 
lOOB. 

BUSTARDS.     Heo  Grailae. 

BUTTERFLY  CHUANG,  ;i  t.tUr  ^,ven  U*  th« 
philoMopliiT  (JiiiMNu  1 /.u  from  m  fainouji  pajiBaKc  io 
th«  (Mid  of  the  2nd  chapter  of  part  I  of  hu  Mtifk 
in   which  he  iikimi  hiniiMdf  to  a  butterfly. 

BUTTON.  The  round  knob,  about  an  inch  in 
diHni«)t4ir,  worn  on  th»  drenn  c;ap  under  th«*  .Manrhti 
dynanty  to  dmote  the  rank  of  the  owner.  Th<'re 
are  nine  cloAiicfl,  oa<:h  b<ring  divided  intr>  principal 
]E  And  Bubordinate  ^,  the  former  being  plain,  the 
litter  bearing  tin:  character  ^  ahou,  (Ad  u/je.  Tba 
ninv  clanHeii,  beginning  with  the  higheit  are, 
i,  tranHparent  red,-  ruby;  ii,  opa^jue  r«?d,  -<:oral ; 
iii,  transparent  blue,— napphire  ;  iv,  opaque  blue, — 
lapis  lazuli;  v,  tran.Mparcnt  white, — crystal;  vi, 
opaque  white,— stone  ;  vii,  plain  gold;  viii,  worked 
gold  ;  ix,  worked  gold  with  two  charar'tcrs  (nhou), 
being  the  button  for  gra<iuate«  of  the  lowest  degree 
[hniu  MV/i). 


c 


CACIANFU  in  Marco  Polo,  is  Ho-chung  fu  JSJ 
t|l  rt^   which  is  now  P'u-chou  fu,  »^  ^ /|^  in  Shansi. 

CAHEN,  GASTON,  the  author  of  a  History 
of  the  Relations  between  Russia  and  China  in  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great.  The  author  had  access 
to  the  archives  in  Russia,  and  produced  much 
new  material.  The  work  was  dn  French,  but  the 
text  with  some  of  the  notes  was  translated  by 
W.  Sheldon  Ridge  in  the  National  Review, 
Shanghai,    1913-14. 

Cahen  :  Hi-itolre  des  Relations  de  la  Riissie 
avec  la  Chine  sous  Pierre  le  Grand  (1689-1730) ; 
Paris,  1911. 

CALANDRA  LONGIPESor  Cercidio  longipes, 
4ir^^>  ^^''  hsiin  ch'ung,  the  bamboo  beetle,  which 
bores  holes  through  the  bamboo  to  lay  its  eggs 
inside. 

CALENDAR     OF     SUPERSTITIONS.     Be 

sides  the  Imperial  Calendar  with  its  lucky  days, 
etc.,  for  use  by  all,  there  is  a  Buddhist  calendar 
for  the  priests'  use,  Ch'an  men  jih  sung  ^f^BWi 
Every  day  has  its  feast  or  fast  or  duty.  Most  of 
it  is  giVen  in  Dorf.'s  Recherches  sur  les  Super- 
stitions, p.  391  et  seq. 

GALLERY,  JOSEPH  GAETAN  PIERRE  | 

MARIE,    a   distinguished   sinologue    who   came  to    [ 


China  as  a  Lazarist  missionary,  but  apostatized. 
He  was  born  at  Turin,  June  25,  1810,  but  in  1845 
or  1846  he  was  naturalized  as  a  French  subject. 
He  joined  the  Missions  Etrangeres  and  was  sent 
to  China,  reaching  Macao  in  1836,  where  he  studied 
the  language  under  G0N9ALVES.  Besides  Chinese 
he  learned  Korean.  In  his  spare  time  he  studied 
the  bo,tany  and  geology  of  the  district. 

He  returned  to  France  in  1842,  and  the  next 
year  was  appointed  Interpreter  to  the  French 
Consulate  at  Canton,  and  was  attached  to  DE 
Lagrenf.'s  Mission.  Returning  in  1846  he  was 
naturalized  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Paris.  In 
1847  he  was  made  Secretary-Interpreter  to  the  king 
and  held  this  position  till  his  death  in  Paris, 
June  8,  1862.  His  published  vCorks  are  Dictionnairt 
Encyclopedique  de  la  langue  Chinovse,  Macao, 
1844;  (only  vol,  I  issued)  ;  the  same  was  translated 
into  English;  Systema  Phoneticitm  Scripturce 
Si  niece. 

Bretschneider  :  History  of  European  Botanical 
Discoveries  in   China. 

CAM  BA LUC.     See  Khanhaliq. 

CAMBRIDGE  REACH,  a  part  of  the  Canton 
river  below  \Miampoa.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
said  to  be  as  follows.     The  British  ship  Cambridae. 
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900  tons,  arrivihg  jilst  before  the  blockarle,  was 
sold  to  Russell  &  Co.,  tne  Amerirnn  firm,  who 
reriamed  il  the  Chesapeake  and  sold  it  to  the 
Chinese.  Thc^o  filled  it  with  powder  and  ruffians 
and  sent  it  to  defend  the  boom  below  Whampoa. 
The  Nemesis  was  the  first  to  attack  it  and  to 
board  it.  It  was  set  oi^  fire  and  blown  up, 
February  1841.  In  Hall's  Narrative  he  speaks 
of  the  vessel  as  *  the  Cambridtje  formerly  known 
as  the  Chesapeake.' 

H.\ll  :  i\arrative  of  the  Voyages  and  Services 
of  the  X  ernes  is,  p.  352. 

CAMEL.  The  camel  used  as  beast  of  burden 
between  Mongolia  and  China  is  the  two-humped 
Bactriau  camel.  It  is  constantly  seen  in  the 
streets  of  Peking  and  on  the  main  roads  in  the 
n«jrthern  provinces.  It  is  found  wild  in  the  region 
south  and  east  of  Lob  nor. 

CAMOENS  (CAMOES),  LUIS  VAZ  DE,  was 

born  at  Lisbon  in  1524.  He  gave  offence  at  Court, 
and  went  as  a  private  soldier  to  Morocco,  where  he 
lost  an  eye.  Later  he  went  to  Goa,  where,  though 
already  renowned  as  a  poet,  he  made  enemies  by 
his  .satirical  attacks  on  government  corruption,  and 
a.s  a  punishment  he  was  sent  to  take  part  in  the 
military  occupation  of  Macao  (1558).  At  the  end 
of  his  term  of  service  he  returned  to  Goa,  but  under 
arrest  for  some  intrigue  against  the  Governor  of 
Macao,  and  was  wrecked  on  the  way.  At  Goa, 
being  tried,  condemned  and  pardoned,  he  was  again 
arrested  for  debt ;  and  it  was  only  after  many  other 
misadventures  and  seventeen  years'  absence  that  he 
reached  Lisbon.  During  all  his  troubles  he  had 
worked  at  his  great  poem  Os  Lusiadas  {The  Lusiad), 
the  only  thing  he  saved  when  wrecked.  One  of  the 
sights  of  Macao  is  the  grotto  in  which  he  wrote. 
On  publishing  the  work  he  became  famous  and  ■ 
received  a  pension.     He  died  in  1580. 

CAMPHOR,  i^chaiKj;  from'  Cinnamomum 
camp/iora,  Fr.  Nees  and  Eberm.  The  habitat  of 
the  tree  is  the  Nanshan  range  along  the  southern 
coast,  especially  in  Fukien  ;  it  is  also  found  scattered 
in  Ssuch'uan,  where  it  grows  up  to  3,500  ft.  altitude. 
The  wood  is  much  used,  especially  at  Canton  for 
dre.^sing  cases,  as  the  oil  contained  in  it  renders  it 
distasteful  to  insects.  But  it  is  especially  valued 
for  its  steareopten,  Chang-naofH.^^,  which  is  largely 
used  in  medicine,  either  crude  and  in  flakes  or 
refined  in  cakes.  This  is  produced  by  destructive 
distillation,  i.e.  by  chipping  the  trunk,  root,  and 
branches  of  the  tree  and  boiling  the  chips  in  a 
covered  ves.scl  lined  with  straw.  The  sublimed 
camphor  rondpn.<<es  on  the  straw  and  is  gathered  in 
these  impure  flakes  and  packed  in  lead  lined  chests. 
It  is  employed  as  a  diaphoretic,  carminative, 
sedative,  anthelmintic,  and  anti  rheumatic  remedy, 
for  decayed   teeth,  and   in  shoes  to  cure  perspiring 


feet ;  also  In  the  manufacture  of,  fireworks  and  to 
pieserve  clothes,  although  it  is  not  altogether  in 
favour  for  the  last  purpose,  as  it  is  thought  to 
injure  the  texture  of  fabrics.  In  the  North  it  is 
always  called  Oh'ao  ficto  idflflgi  from  Ch'ao  ehow  in 
Kuangtun^. 

Until  Formosa  fell  into  Japanese  hands,  that 
island  was  the  source  of  almost  all  the  camphor  Used 
in  or  exported  from  China.  The  supply,  situated 
in  the  hills  reclaimed  from  the  savage  tribes  or  just 
within  their  borders,  was  regarded  as  the  property 
of  the  State,  and  camphor  was  declared  to  be  a 
Government  monopoly  from  the  early  days  of  the 
conquest  of  the  island  j  it  was  not  until  1868  that 
traffic  in  the  article  was  permitted  to  private  dealers, 
The  annual  average  expor  in  the  years  1865-67,  7,1C0 
piculs,  was  doubled  in  the  three  years  1868-1870. 
Exports  were  well  maintained  until  1880,  when 
warfare  and  fires  extinguished  the  trade  for 
some  years,  after  which  a  government  monopoly  was 
again  established.  In  1890  a  demand  arose  for 
camphor,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  smoke- 
less powder,  celluloid,  fireworks,  etc.,  and,  with 
enhanced  prices  the  Government  was  enabled  to 
raise  a  considerable  revenue  from  excise,  restricting 
the  trade  to  licensed  persons.  In  1891  nearly 
17,000  piculs  were  exported,  and  the  industry 
seemed  to  promise  well.  Then  came  the  loss  of 
the  island,  with  the  passing  of  the  trade  into 
Japanese  hands.  The  world's  supply  of  camphor 
is  almost  entirely  derived  from  Formosa,  but, 
with  State  encouragement,  China  itself  could 
undoubtedly  produce  a  large  amount.  After  the 
cession  of  Formosa,  traders  sought  for  camphor 
supplies  in  Fukien,  where  the  trees  grew  in 
abundance  in  several  prefectures  (Kienning,  Lung- 
yen,  Yungchun,  etc.).  An  official  from  Formosa 
obtained  the  sole  right  to  collect,  and  taught  the 
people  to  make  camphor,  and  later  on  the  Japanese 
sought  to  obtain  the  nlonopoly,  but  without  success. 
High  profits  led  to  a  reckless  exploitation  of  the 
industry,  and  in  1906  there  were  20  distilleries  in 
Foochow,  and  over  11,000  piculs  were  exported. 
Soon,  however,  all  the  available  trees  were  cut 
down,  and  the  industry  has  now  become  practically 
extinct  in  Fukien.  It  can  only  be  revived  under 
government  supervision.  Efforts  have  been  made 
to  develop  the  camphor  industry  in  Kiangsi,  where 
camphor  forests  grow  in  Kanchow  and  Kian 
districts.  A  factory  was  started  at  Kiukiang  in 
1904,  and  the  average  export  is  now  1,600  piculs. 
In  South  nu|)ei  a  syndicate  holds  the  monopoly 
of  development,  a  company  was  granted  the  right 
to  exploit  the  ('hekiang  camphor,  which  is  found 
in  Chuchow,  in  1903,  and  there  is  a  small  trade  in 
Kuangsi.  In  the  Shan  States  of  S.W.  Yiinnan 
there  are  immen.sc  numbers  of  camphor  trees 
[Szemao     Customs     Report,     1900)     which     await 
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duvulopnioiit,  and  OHpfM'ially  bnilrr  IraiiMportAtinn 
fii('ilili«*M.  Ill  hliort,  thr  iii<iii>itry  nii^lii  Ix^  rcvivt'd 
uiid  (lrM<l<i|iiMl  to  a  V(M'y  f{rral  oxttMit,  if  Slatn 
Mi)»|i<>it  wi'it"  only  ^iviMi  to  it.  'V\w  export  in  1916 
wus  pclH.  2.377,  vulur  TIk.  1H1,673.  (N.8.J 

CAMPICION,  Mau(;o  Tolo'h  iiuriic  for  Kan 
rhou,    ![■  -fj^  <  iipitJil    of    Kftn«ii. 

CAMPO,  u  iiuiim  kIvi'ii  to  tlia  foroi)<n  nettle- 
iiM'iit  at  Niii^po,  l»i'inj;  currupted  from  kotitj  yo, 
thr  local  pronunriutioii  of  ff^b  ( ^""''f/  p*'*,  meaning 
*  north  of  tlio  riser. ' 

CANADIAN  HOLINESS  MOVEMENT 
MISSION. 

IleaHi^uftrtfrs  :--()ttuu.i 

Works  in  J/unnn,  at  ('h'ang  tr  ^  ^  (oponnd 
1910)  and  Anhskon^j^^l^  %  (oprnod  lOll),  with  7 
foreij^n  missionaries  in  J016. 

CANADIAN    METHODIST    ^:ISSI0N. 

liendqunrters  : — Toronto. 

hint  end  China,   1891. 

Works  in   Sfn'ich'uan. 

The  first  missionaries  of  the  ('.M.M.,  ei^lit  in 
number,  arrived  in  China  in  tlie  end  of  1891,  hut 
anti-foreign  riots  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  prevented 
their  proceeding  inland  till  early  in  1892.  They 
wore  led  by  the  Rev.  V.  ('.  Hart,  D.D.,  who  had 
formerly  been  the  Superintendent  of  the  M.E.M. 
in  Mid-(.'hina.  They  went  in  the  first  place  to 
(•hengtu,  already  occupied  by  the  C.I.M.  .and 
M.E.M.  Kia-ting  §;£,  100  miles  S.  of  Cheugtu 
was  opened  in  1894. 

In  1895  anti-foreign  riots  broke  out  at  Chengtu, 
and  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  the  mob  was 
allowed  by  the  Provincial  Government  (which  had 
many  thousands  of  soldiers  at  hand)  tu  work  its 
will  on  every  mission  in  the  city.  Every  compound 
was  looted  and  destroyed.  Both  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  missionaries,  however,  were  kept  in 
safety  in  the  yamens,  and  after  ten  days  were  sent 
off  with  a  strong  escort,  reaching  Shanghai  in 
safety.  The  foreign  governments  whose  subjects 
had  been  concerned  brought  such  pressure  to  bear 
upon  Peking  that  the  Viceroy  of  Ssuch'uan  was 
degraded,  and  indemnities  w^ere  paid  both  to 
Protestants  and  Catholics.  Seven  months  after 
their  enforced  flight  two  of  the  CM.  missionaries 
were  back ;  and  three  months  later  all  had  returned 
to  Kia-ting  or  Chengtu,  and  re-building  at  once 
began. 

Two  and  a  half  years  later,  the  work  was  again 
hindered  through  disturljances  caused  by  a  band 
of  outlaws  known  as  Yii  man-tzu  ^l^-f*,  who 
terrorized  Central  Ssijch'uan  for  some  time. 

In  1900,  all  the  members  of  the  Mission,  in 
common  with  representatives  of  most  other  Societies, 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  were  sent  down  to  the 
coast   by    Consular   orders.     The   outburst   in   Ssu- 


ch'uan Hid  not,  however,  lani  \9ry  htiR.  owiriK  to 
thii  firm  liiiiid  of  a  tirw  Vireroy,  H.K.  Ta'ftM 
Ch'i'n  HMUAN  ^fHfk^  No  foreiKneri  Ifjat  their 
livea ;  but  a  few  Proientant  converla,  and  many 
Uoman  Catholic  Chinene  were  killed,  and  much 
property  l)flon((mf{  to  the  ('hriHtianii  waA  deetroyed. 

in  1905,  two  additional  ■talion*  were  ojiened, 
vit.  JAn  ahou  {^  J||  and  Jung  hmefi  f(^  JE|  ;  and  in 
the  next  decade,  three  more,  vtt.  P'cfiK  hi^ir-n  %^  f% 
'I'/.ii  liu  tiiin({  A{(^  'ind  Lu  chow  HfH  I'>  addition 
to  the  above  new  territory  a  larj^e  part  of  H  K. 
SMUch'uan  wa«  handed  over  to  the  C.M.M.  by  the 
L  M  S.  wlien  it  withdrew  from  the  province,  atK^tit 
l^J.  The  centre  of  thin  field  wan  Chungking, 
where  the  h.M.S.  had  begun  work  in  1888.  Since 
tlie  trannfer  to  the  ('.M.M.  two  other  iitatiotit 
have  been  (ij>ened,  m.,  Chung  chow  jl^^f  And 
Fow  chowf^Jtf.   1913. 

In  the  Uevolutiori  of  1911  12,  the  minifionariea 
had  again  to  leave  their  stations  through  the  dis- 
turbancen,  and  all  building  was  sunpended  for  a 
year ;  and  the  European  War  ha«  on<  e  more 
hindered  the  work  by  preventing  much  needed 
buildings  from  being  put  up,  owing  to  htraitness 
of   funds. 

The  CM.  MisAvm  /Vr^j*.- This,  the  first 
Mission  Press  in  W.  China,  was  erected  in  1897 
at  Kia-ting.  In  1904,  it  wax  remo\ed  to  Chengtu, 
and  formally  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  Viceroy 
in   April.  1905. 

In  1914,  the  press  turned  out  over  two  million 
books  and  tracts  in  the  Chinese,  Tibetan  and  Miao 
languages,  (representing  over  34,000,000  pages),  and 
650,000  pages  of  English.  In  1915.  it  turned  out 
1,250,000  pages  in  English,  and  28.000,000  pages 
in  Chinese. 

In  addition  to  printing  Scriptures  for  the 
American  Bible  Society,  and  other  religious 
literature,  a  great  deal  of  the  output  is  for  the 
use  of  the  schools  under  the  West  China 
Educational  Union,  for  the  West  China  University, 
and  for  the  Union  Schools  at  Chengtu.  Chine.«5e 
institutions,  such  as  the  Post  Office,  the  Salt 
Gabelle,  etc.,  also  give  the  Press  mai  y  orders. 

Educational  work. — From  1892  to  1905.  the 
educational  work  was  limited  to  day-schools  in 
each  of  the  central  stations ;  but  in  1905  one 
missionary  was  specially  designated  for  this  work, 
and  two  schools  of  higher  grade  were  at  once 
begun.  Even  during  the  repeated  absences  of 
the  foreigners,  most  of  the  schools  were  kept  open 
by  Chinese  teachers  most  of  the  time. 

The  Society  unites  with  the  F.F.M.S., 
A.B.F.M.S.  and  M.E.M.  in  the  West  China 
University,  [q-v.),  the  Union  High  and  Normal 
Schools,  all  at  Chengtu ;  and  in  the  Union  Middle 
(High)  School  at  Chungking.  There  are  primary 
schools  at  all   stations   and  most   out-^ations,  and 
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all    the   school   work    connects   with   the  W.    China 
Educational    I'nion. 

After  the  Revolution^  a  very  successful  Young 
Men's  Guild  was  opened  at  C'hungking  somewhat 
on  Y.M.C.A.  lines,  and  Kia-ting  and  ('hung  chow 
afterwards  followed  with  similar  Institutional 
work,  these  efforts  being  largely  financed  by  local 
Chinese. 

Mfdicul  work. — There  are  dispensaries  at  all 
the  ten  stations,  and  hospitals  at  seven  of  them. 

'J'he  Mission  has  already  built  three  General 
Hospitals  at  Chengtu ;  the  first,  completed  early  in 
1895,  was  destroyed  in  the  same  year  by  the 
rioters  ;  the  second  was  built  on  the  same  site  and 
opened  in  1897 ;  and  a  third  fine  modern  hospital 
was  built  in  1913.  Another  for  Women  was  opened 
in  1915. 

At  Jung  hsien.  the  present  fine  building  was 
put  up  in  1914  :  and  in  the  same  year,  an 
interesting  experiment  was  made,  viz.  union 
medical  work  with  the  Chinese  of  the  city;  the 
C.M.M.  providing  the  building,  heavy  furniture 
and  physicians,  and  having  charge  of  the  religious 
side  of  the  work,  while  the  city  has  control  of  the 
patients,  collecting  fees  and  paying  current  expenses. 

7'he  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  the  Home 
Church  sent  out  its  first  agent  with  the  pioneer 
party  in  1891,  and  the  schools  for  girls,  the  work 
for  women,  and  Woman's  Hospitals  and  dispensaries 
are  mainly  in  the  hands  of  this  auxiliary. 

Statistics  of  Canadian  Methodist  Mission  for 
year  ending  December  31,  1915  (including  Women's 
Missionary  Society), 

Foreign  Missionaries   168 

Chinese   Staff        276 

Communicants       1,633 

CANADIAN    PRESBYTERIAN    MISSION. 

/fpri(hjunrfpr.i  : — Toronto. 

Entered  China,  1871. 

Works  in  Formosa,  North  Honan,  and  Kuang- 
tuny. 

Formosa  Miif.^ion. — The  first  missionary  sent  to 
China  was  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Mackay,  who  chose 
North  Formosa  as  his  sphere.  For  23  years  he 
wa.x  practically  alone.  He  j^ettled  in  Tamsui,  and 
after  a  year  baptized  his  first  converts,  five  in 
number.  For  twelve  years  he  met  with  bitter 
opposition,  the  climax  being  reached  during  the 
French  invasion  of  1884  5,  when  seven  of  the 
largest  churches  were  wholly  or  partially  destroyed. 
In  addition  to  work  among  Chinese,  Mr.  Mackat 
preached  among  the  half  civilized  tribes  of  the 
N.E.  Coast,  and  the  untamed  barbarians  of  the 
mountains.  He  was  without  success  among  the 
latter,  but  the  former  became  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  in  name  at  least,  mostly  Christians. 
This  hindered  tho  wnrk  among  the  Chinese,  who 
from  pride  of  race,  refused  a  religion  the  despised 


Pepohoans  had  accepted.  The  native  evangelists 
were  trained  peripateticaliy — following  the  mission- 
ary in  his  itinerations,  and  learning  as  occasion 
served. 

xVfter  the  departure  of  the  French  in  1885, 
till  1895,  when  Formosa  was  ceded  to  Japan,  but 
little  active  opposition  was  shown.  At  the  close 
of  the  Franco-Chinese  war,  the  Governor-General 
paid  $10,000  as  compensation  for  the  property 
destroyed  by  th6  mobs.  Better  and  larger  churches 
were  built  with  the  indemnity,  and  also  a  Theolo- 
gical College  in  Tamsui,  which  in  1914  was  moved 
to  Taihoku,  as  a  Union  College  for  the  English 
and  (Canadian  Presbyterian  Missions.  Mr.  Mackay 
died  in  1901.  In  1904  the  Presbytery  of  North 
Formosa- -quite  independent  of  the  Canadian 
Church, — was  organized,  and  the  first  pastor  was 
ordained  in  1906.  Shortly  after  this  date,  the 
work  ceased  to  be  reported  among  China  Missions, 
having  been  transferred  to  the  Japan  branch  of  the 
Mission. 

The  North  Honan  Mission  was  begun  in  1888, 
the  first  workers  being  the  Rev.  J.  Goforth  and 
the  Rev.  J.  Frazer  Smith,  M.D.  and  their  wives. 
Some  months  were  spent  in  Shantung,  studying  the 
language  and  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  enter 
Honan,  and  other  agents  having  arrived  in  1889, 
a  beginning  was  made.  Chang-te  ^  (3  ^^^ 
Wei-hui  ^J^  had  been  chosen  for  centres,  as  being 
on  the  line  of  the  proposed  Peking-Hankow  railway, 
but  official  hostility  prevented  their  being  occupied, 
and  two  market  towns — Ch'u  Wang,  and  Hsin 
Chen — both  on  the  Wei  River,  were  opened  instead. 
Even  in  these  quieter  places,  riots  occasionally 
broke  out.  In  1894  a  fine  site  was  secured  outside 
Chang-te  city  :  and  about  this  time  a  large  number 
of  additional  missionaries  arrived,  and  the  work 
began  to  flourish.  In  1900,  however,  all  the 
foreigners  were  obliged  to  flee  from  the  Boxers, 
and  divided  into  two  parties,  one  going  north  to 
Chefoo,  and  one  southward  to  Hankow.  The 
southern  party  was  attacked,  and  some  were 
seriously  wounded,  but  all  eventually  reached  a 
place  of  safety.  The  mission  buildings  were 
partially  or  totally  wrecked,  but  the  Christians 
were  not  interfered  with.  When  the  missionaries 
returned  in  1901,  Ch'u  Wang  and  Hsin  Chen  were 
not  reopened,  as  it  was  found  possible  to  enter 
both  Wei  hui  and  Huai-ch'ing  fl|  R  in  1902. 
Taok'ow.jHp  was  opened  in  1908,  Wu-an  R  3f 
in  1909,  and  Siu-wu  ^^in  1912. 

In  the  Revolution  of  J911,  Honan  was  one  of 
the  two  provinces  which  did  not  go  over  to  the 
Revolutionaries,  through  the  influence  of  H.E. 
YiiAN  Shih-k'ai,  himself  a  native  of  Chang-te,  and 
the  mission  work  was  not  seriously  interrupted. 

Medical  work  is  carried  on  in  four  of  the 
stations,  and   a  fine  well  equipped  modern  hospital 
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WHH  ojmmmmI  ill  ( ;hur»K  to  iii  liil4.  Them  nrn  Hoyii* 
and  (iirU'  ScIiooIh  at  thruu  HtuiioiiH,  uiid  llip  lioiiuii 
'I'lioold^ical  ('oll(i({o  at  Wui  hui  ((ipunud  1U14). 
Tint  lii^hrr  cduciit hmuiI  work  ii  |{radimlly  buing 
d(^vnl()|MMi  ill  tiiiiuti  with  tlir  ('uiiuduiii  A iiKli<'HiiH, 
who  work  in  South    llonun. 

'i'ho  MiHHion  ih  roNpoiiMiblu  for  thr  nvangel- 
i/tttiui)  of  uU  llonun  north  of  tiio   Yidlow  Uiv««r. 

VVk-  Souf/i  C/itnu  Aftmion  wan  umlortukrn  at 
the  ontrouty  «d'  nonio  ('hinvHu  ronvrrln  in  Canada, 
nativoH  of  Kuun^tiln^,  who  pron)iM««d  to  Hupport 
one  of  tho  niiHsionarioN  iirnt.  In  n<K.|)onno  to  thin, 
Uev.  W.  U.  Mackay,  M.A.,  IM).  and  hi«  wif.i 
wont  tt)  Macao  in  15K)2.  othrr  workorn  following. 

Ill  1907  the  iiiiHsion  wan  roniovcd  t«»  tlio  newly 
opened  Treaty  port  of  Kong  moon  on  the  maitiland, 
tho  work  at  Macao  bein^  handod  over  to  tlio 
Loiulon  MiHwionary  Society,  and  the  Aniorican 
PreabyU^rian  work  at  Kong-moon  being  handed 
over  to  the  (^anadians.  A  hospital  was  opened  in 
1912.  and  a  (J iris'   Boarding  School   in  1916. 

Statistics  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,   1915. 

Foreign    workers  84 

Paid  Chinese  assistants      ...        177 
Communicants       3,215 

CANDARIN  or  CANDAREEN;  Chinese 
5)*  ftn,  Malay  kondnn;  the  hundredth  part  of  an 
ounce  or  tael,  q.v. 

CANDIDA,  the  baptismal  name  of  the  daughter 
of  Hsu  KuANG  cii'i  {(2-r.).  She  was  left  a  widow 
at  30,  and  till  her  death  at  73  she  was  full  of  pious 
and  charitable  works.  According  to  Du  Halde  she 
built  39  churches,  printed  130  Christian  books, 
established  a  Foundling  Hospital  and  did  something 
for  the  blind.     She  died  on  October  24,  1680. 

Histoire  d'une  dame  chretienne  de  Ja  Chine; 
Paris,  1688. 

CANGUE;  Portuguese  ca/j//a,  a  yoke  <^  chia 
A  large  square  wooden  frame,  fastened  on  the  neck 
as  punishment  for  smaller  offences.  The  wearer 
has  sometimes  to  stand  in  some  public  place  and 
sometimes  has  to  wear  it  day  and  night.  It 
prevents  lying  down  or  feeding  oneself. 

CAN  I  DAE.  The  dog  family  of  the  Carnivora 
is  represented  in  North  China  by  the  following 
five  species;  Canis  lupus  fschiliensis,  the  Chinese 
Wolf,  in  Chihli ;  C.  olpi/ius,  the  Wild  Dog,  in 
Manchuria  and  Kansu ;  C.  corsac,  the  Corsac  Fox, 
in  Inner  Mongolia;  Vulpes  tschiliensis,  the  Chinese 
Fox,  in  Shansi.  Shensi,  Kansu,  Manchuria  and 
Mongolia  ;  and  Nyctereutes  procyonides,  the  Racoon 
Dog,  in  Manchuria. 

The  above  list  is  recent.  For  South  China 
SwiNHOE  reported  in  1870  the  Racoon  Dog,  from 
Fukien,  Hankow  and  Shanghai;  Vulpes  hoole,  the 
South-China  Fox,  in  Amoy  and  Hongkong ;  V. 
lineiuenter,  the  S.  China  Mountain  Fox,  in  Fukieu. 

11 


KOWERBY  ;  Urcrnt  RrnntTf  k  up'fn  the  Mtttn- 
maim,  etc.,  .lournal,  NC  H  H  A  H.,  vol.  xlvii ; 
SwiNllOB  :    Catalogue    of   the    MammaiM   of    China, 

P.Z.H.,  vno. 

CANON    OF    CHANGES.     H«j   /   (./ung. 

CANON,   DUDnHIST.     Hwj  JiuddhiMt  Canon. 

CANONIZATION,  u  l«rm  conntantly  u»€<l  by 
Knglinh  authori  writing  of  Chinoso  worthi^M.  Heing 
a  purely  occluaiaaiical  t«rm  iUi  cmpluymont  for  a 
murely  civil  honour  in  rather  unfortunato. 

It  denotcM  the  bejtUjwal  by  edict  of  an  honoriflc 
poHthumr>ui  title.  It  ia  often  granti'd  many  years 
after  death.  Oenorally  with  tho  new  name  th«r« 
iir^alHo  given  a  title  of  nobiliTy  Much  as  Qx  duke. 
Hut  the.se  are  very  empty,  having  no  effect  '.^n 
descendantH. 

CANOSSIENNES,  'KilleH  d«  la  Charit<;',  a 
Congregation  of  Roman  Catholic  tiiiterii  with 
hcIiooIh,  orphanages,  hoKpitaU,  etc.,  in  Hankow, 
Hamliung  fii  (Slutii.si),  Nanyunt,'  fu  (llonan)  and 
Macao. 

There  are  84  SiKters  altogether  in  China  (1916), 
but  th(?  AfissioTiH  de.  Chine  does  not  indicate  how 
many  of  the.so  are  Chine.se. 

CANTON.  The  name  i.s  an  imitation  of  the 
local  pronunciation  of  Kiiangtung  Jji  )^;  .  The 
capital  of  the  Kuangtung  Province,  in  laX.  23°  7' 
10"  N.,  long.  113°.  14'  30"  E.,  on  the  ''hu  Kiang 
or  Pearl  River.  From  ancient  legends  it  derive-i 
also  the  names  among  Chinese  of  City  of  Rarax, 
and  City  of  Genii.  Tt  is  one  of  the  most  important 
places  in  the  Empire  and  is  the  re.sidence  of  the 
Viceroy  of  the  Two  Kuang  (Kuangtung  and 
Kuangsi,  q.v.)  and  of  the  Governor  of  Kuangtung. 
Up  to  B.C.  110,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Nan  Yiieh,  which  included  the  present  Kuang- 
tung, Kuangsi  and  part  of  Tonkin. 

Canton  was  the  first  Chinese  port  to  which 
foreign  trade  was  attracted.  The  Portuguese  were 
the  first  Europeans  to  arrive  (1516).  but  Arab 
traders  had  used  the  port  for  centuries  before. 
The  Dutch  followed  about  a  century  later,  and 
the  English  came  in  1637,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
century  nearly  all  the  trade  was  in  their  hands. 
The  East  India  Company  established  a  factory 
there  in  1684 — their  monopoly  terminating  in  1834. 
Five  years  later  Great  Britain  was  at  war  with 
China  as  a  consequence  of  the  insolence  and 
arrogance  with  which  her  traders  and  officers  had 
been  treated  for  years,  and  especially  on  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  opium  trade  was 
handled ;  Canton  w^as  threatened  with  capture  in 
1841,  but  was  ransomed  for  $6,000,000.  The  war 
ended  with  the  Treaty  of  Nanking,  by  which 
Canton  and  four  other  ports  were  opened  to  British 
trade  and  residence.  The  city  still  remained  closed 
how^ever  till  1867,  when  in  the  Second  War  it  was 
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taken   and  held  by   British  and  French   troops  for 
nearly  4  years. 

In  September  1883  there  was  a  serious  anti- 
foreign  riot  in  Canton,  when  part  of  Shameen  was 
burnt;  in  the  French  war  of  1884,  Canton  was 
unmolested.  There  have  been  no  serious  disturb- 
ances since  then,  until  the  Revolution,  but  piracy 
is  always  rife  in  the  surrounding  countryside. 

The  foreign  concessions  at  Canton  (French  and 
British)  are  situated  on  the  island  of  Shameen, 
(q.v.).  The  city  proper  is  6  miles  in  circumference, 
and  the  whole  circuit,  including  the  suburbs,  is 
about  ten  miles.  The  population  is  900,000,  includ- 
ing a  large  permanent  boat-population. 

Of  late  years  many  improvements  have  been 
made.  Electric  lighting  was  introduced  (after 
previous  failures)  in  1909 ;  waterworks  were  opened 
in  1908.  and  a  fine  bund  was  completed  in  1914 
after  many  vicissitudes.  The  Samshui  railway 
(30  miles)  was  opened  in  1904;  the  Kowloon  line 
in  1911  ;  and  the  Canton-Hankow  line  has  now  been 
carried  as  far  as  Shiukuan,  140  miles  from  Canton. 
The  city  is  the  centre  of  a  net-work  of  waterways 
e.xtending  through  a  great  part  of  the  province  and 
into  Kuangsi  :  its  distributing  area  has  decreased, 
however,  since  the  opening  of  the  West  River 
ports  to  steam  navigation. 

The  chief  e.xports  of  Canton  are  silk  and  silk 
piece  goods,  tea,  matting,  cassia,  and  medicines 
Among  minor  exports  are  ginger,  glass  bangles,  and 
fireworks,  the  last  manufactured  in  and  near 
Fatshan,  a  large  city  in  the  vicinity.  Canton  is 
renowned  for  its  purely  native  manufactures,  such 
as  ivory-ware,  black- wood  furniture,  etc.,  and  the 
jade  market  is  famous.  In  modern  industry 
Canton  has  not  yet  developed  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  might  have  been  expected.  There  are 
3  brick  and  cement  works,  2  glass  and  2  leather 
factories,  2  paper  mills  and  a  cigarette  factory. 
There  are,  besides,  numerous  small  enterprises, 
(silk  filatures,  flour  mills,  etc.),  which  in  the 
aggregate  make  up  a  considerable  volume  of 
industry.  There  are  oil  tanks,  situated  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river,  near  a  new  and  growing 
quarter  of  the  city. 


Net   Foreign   Imports 
Net  Chinese        ,, 

Exports         

ToUl  Hk.Tls. 


]315 

25,e/2,846 

29,S58,061 

48.586,288 

103,817,195 


1916 

25,045.582 

22,958,565 

61,077,491 

109.081.638 


The  following  is  a  list  of  British  Consuls  since 
the  post  was  established  at  Canton  in  1843 
1843,  Dec.  30,  Francis  Coleman  Macgregor,  Consul. 
1849,  Jan.  4,  Dr.  John  Bowring,  (later,  Sir  John), 

Consul. 
1854,  Aug.   10,  Rutherford  Alcock,   (later,  Sir 

Rutherford),  Consul. 


1858,  Dec.   21,  Daniel  Brooke  Robertson,  (later, 

Sir  Daniel),  Consul. 
1877,   Nov.  9,  James  Mongan,  Consul. 
1880,  Feb.  25,  Arthur  Rotch  Hewlett,   Consul. 
1886,  Apr.  20,  Chaloner  Alabaster,   (later,  Sir 

Chaloner),  Consul. 
1891,  Apr.    1,  ,,  Consul-General. 

1893,  June  15,  Byron  Brenan,  Consul. 
1899,  May  13,  Benjamin  Charles  George  Scott, 

Consul. 
1990,  June  9,  „  Consul-General. 

1902,  Apr.   5,  James  Scott,  Consul-Generai. 
1906,  Apr.  21,  Robert  William  Mansfield, 

Consul-General. 
1909,  Jan.  21,  James  William  Jamieson, 

Consul-General. 

CANTON     CHRISTIAN     COLLEGE,    THE, 

a  non-sectarian  institution,  a  university  in  all  but 
name,  founded  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of 
the  Rev.  A.  P.  Happer,  D.D.  of  the  A. P.M.  who 
became  the  first  President  in  1887.  In  1893,  the 
College  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  a  body  of  trustees  appoint- 
ed. The  work  was  carried  on  in  rented  quarters 
till  1894,  when  some  buildings  were  bought,  but 
they  proved  unsuitable. 

In  1900,  the  work  was  removed  to  Macao  for 
safety,  returning  to  Canton  in  1904;  and  in  the 
next  year  land  was  bought  and  building  begun. 

While  the  College  was  in  exile  at  Macao,  a 
small  girls'  school  was  begun  in  connection  with 
it ;  and  in  1906,  after  the  return  to  Canton,  a  few 
girls  were  admitted  to  co-education,  at  the  instance 
of  two  prominent  Chinese  Christians,  one  of  whom 
is  now  the  head  of  the  Chinese  Department  and 
Dean  of  the  Middle  School. 

In  1913,  a  separate  Woman's  Department  was 
opened,  including  a  grammar  and  middle  school, 
specially  designed  to  provide  a  high-class  college 
education  for  the  girls  of  all  the  Missions  in  the 
province,  which  have  about  5,000  in  their  schools 
of  various  grades. 

The  College  Department  of  the  C.C.C.  offers 
cour.ses  in  General  Arts,  Natural  Sciences,  Agricul- 
ture and  Economic  Sciences.  It  is  hoped  shortly 
to  add  a  course  in  Medicine,  there  being  already 
a  Medical  Department  which  runs  its  own  dis- 
pensary, etc.  (See  Mrdiral  Missionary  Socivtg 
in  China). 

A  Department  of  Education  was  organized  in 
1916,  and  a  '*  Teachers'  College  "  is  planned  for 
the  near  future. 

(The  Agricultural  Department  i.^  partly  sup- 
ported by  the  Kansas  State  Agriculture  College, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  Mi.^'sion  to 
China ;     and     Columbia     University     and     Vassar 
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('(illo^a  (!hriMliun  A«Horiati(mii  and  rillmr  tniititutioriit 
in  tlm   U.iS.A.  uhmImI  in  vurioUM  wuyH). 

'I'lu^  liii'floHi  divinidii  <<f  (Ix^  ( dllr^r  in  the 
Middln  Sclioui,  uiid  llii^rn  la  A  i'riiiiury  SrhiMd, 
wliiM'o  (lin  lioyM  and  kmIh  Htiidy  lo^rthi'r. 

'V\\o  ('Uiii|iiiM  covorn  oiin  hiiiidrnd  a< n^fl,  oil  thv 
]*f<url  Uivor,  ubout  two  rniloN  Ixdow  ('anion  city; 
it  Uah  flftetMi  ArruM  in  rropn  for  tho  AKriculturiil 
J)onHrinn'id.  Tlio  cliit'f  biiildin^n  iirr  Maiitin, 
(jUant  uitd  SwASKY  HuIIh,  foiir  dorinitoriuH  rrccted 
by  (JhinoMO  friondn  of  the  Colln^u,  and  nine  faculty 
rosidtMicoH. 

Tlic  ri«'.sid.«tit  JM  tlio  Rev.  C.  K.  Edmt'nds, 
li.A.,   rii.I).,  and  in  1916  Uio  Collogo  reported, 

Foreign   Faculty       23 

Chineso   Faculty  31 

('l)ineHe  aMsiKtanlH  about  30 

Students      .  .     526 

Students  studying  in  U.S.A.         76 

CANTON  REGISTER,  the  earliest  English 
paj>er  in  China.     See  PrcKS. 

CAPE  MERCHANT,  a  term  u.sed  in  books 
relating  to  early  intercourse  between  England  and 
the  East.  It  seems  to*  have  been  used  in  two 
senses,  meaning  a  head  merchant  or  a  supercargo. 

CAPITALS.  The  Hsia  capital  was  at  Yang 
hsia  [fj^  H  in  the  modern  T'ai-kang  hsien,  Honan. 

According  to  the  Shu  Ching  (ff|5)  the  Shang 
capital,  first  at  Po  ^  (Shang-ch'iu  hsien,  Honan), 
was  moved  in  B.C.  1400  to  Yin  B2  in  the  modern 
department  of  Yen-shih  fg  gjjf  ;  the  name  of  the 
dynasty  was  afterwards  Yin.  The  Shao  kao  Q  |* 
of  the  Shu  Ching  is  about  the  removal  of  the  Chou 
capital  from  Hao  ^  (in  Ch'ang-an  hsien)  to  Lo  ^. 
It  was  issued  b.c.  1098,  but  the  actual  removal  of 
the  court  was  not  till  769.  Lo  was  30  li  north-east 
of  l.o-yang.  The  later  capitals  were— 
Hsien-yang  ;^ffg,  Shensi  ;  Ch'in  dynasty,  B.C.  249. 
Ch'ang-an   ^^y   (Hsi-an    fu) ;   W.    Han,   b.c.   200 

and  Sui,  a.d.  582. 
Lo-yang   ^^  [g,     in     Honan;     E.     Han,     a.d.     25; 

Chin^,  A.D.  280;  T'ang,  904. 
Chien-yeh  3||^,  Kiangsu ;  E.  Chin  :^«,  a.d.  317. 
Pien-liang  vi?  ^,    (K'ai-feng  fu) ;  Sung,  a.d.   960. 
Lin-an   ^  ^,   (Hangchow) ;  Sung,  a.d.   1129. 
Yen-ching   ^  ;§r,    (Peking)  ;  Yiian,  a.d.  1280. 
Nanking  ^]^  ;  Ming,   a.d.   1368. 
Peking   ;f|:   ^;    Ming,    a.d.     1403;     Ch'ing,     1644; 

Republic'  1911. 

CAPOOR  CUTCHERY,  san  nai^^,  is  the 
root  of  Kaempferia  galanga,  which^grows  in  Ssu- 
ch'uan  and  Fukien.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Hindustani  l-afur-huchri  or  root  of  camphor,  from 
its  camphoraceous  odour.  It  is  powdered  and 
mixed  with  oil  and  thus  employed  in  friction  and 
plasters.     It    is   used   principally   as    a   remedy   in 


t(K)Lha<-hR  or  A«  a  wash  in  dandruff  '  on  Um 

liuttd  ;  and  to  di-ntroy  lir«. 

CAPSICUM.  A  irnall  fruit«d  variety  of 
Chilli  l>«»pp«r,  //u  rhuto  ^||[f  or  f'apstrum  fruietreru, 
in  coiMrnorily  rultivatfd  nn  a  Npiv  lalily  of  8i6ch'aan, 
whili^  both  ihn  long  and  round  formi  of  C  nnnuum 
arc  lulltvatod  in  many  parta  of  China,  whrrr  they 
are  tho  m'Mt  importiint  reliah  u««d,  being  eaUn 
in  tho  green  •tat«',  fried  with  vcgrlablcg.  Wh<-ri 
ripe  thny  are  poinded  in  a  inortar  and  with  wat4:r 
addod  form  a  Hauco.  Thoy  aro  aluo  r'>a«t<:d  for 
uie  u  a  MAOoning,  or  boiled  in  oil  to  impart  to  it 
thrir  f)ungcnt  flavour.  Oil  ao  troat«d  will  k«ep  for 
aiv  indefinite  period.  This  oil  ia  named  la-yu  |4^. 
WiLHON  :   A   NnturnliMt  \n    W .   China. 

CARACHARA,  CARACORON,  forma  of 
Karakoiuni    ((/v.) 

CARAIAN,  Maiko  I'oi  -.  i,.ini«-  f',f  i  ..-/.an 
pro\inr«'.      Alho    found    aH    K.ii.ij.in,    elr. 

CARAMORAN,  Maiko  Polo's  and  Odoric's 
name  for  the  Yellow  River,  in  Mongol  Knra 
Mourrn,   Black    River. 

CARDAMOMS,  INFERIOR,  <^  f:,  are  the 
capsules  or  seeds  of  Amomutn  villosum,  Lour.,  or 
A.  xfinthoidea  and  the  Electorea.  Graina  of 
Paradi.<:e  is  the  alternative  name  of  the  latter, 
which   are   imported  from  Siam. 

Wild  cardamoms  ^  fz  are  the  seeds  of 
A.  globoAum,  Lour.  The  export  of  cardamoms  in 
1916  was  pels.   115,  value  Tls.  6.500. 

CARDS  (visiting)  are  in  China  not  cards  but 
pieces  of  thin  red  paper  about  7x5  inches,  bearing 
the  name  and  surname.  On  the  back  are  often 
found  small  characters  stating  that  the  card  may 
only  be  used  for  visiting  purposes,  etc..  not  in 
business  matters.  Han-lin  scholars  and  others  use 
larger  cards   with  larger  writing. 

During  a  period  of  mourning  the  colour  is 
different  in  some  cases  ;  in  others  a  special  character 
or  phrase  is  added. 

Red  paper  was  introduced  for  cards  about 
A.D.  1500,  white  having  been  used  before. 

Since  the  Revolution  the  foreign  style  of  card 
has  come  much  into  use. 

CARMELITES,  |g^ -t  ^^^n^  i  hui;  the 
Carmel  of  St.  Joseph  at  TQ-se-wei  is  the  only 
Institution  of  Carmelites  in  China.  It  was  founded 
February  24,  1869,  the  Mother  Marie  de  Jesus 
being  the  first  superior  and  having  four  French 
nuns  with  her.  She  died  in  1908,  aft-er  40  years 
in  China,  and  the  last  of  her  four  companions, 
Mother  Dominique  du  Mt.  Carmel,  died  in  1914, 
after  45  years  in  China. 

The  number  of  nuns  is  27,  of  whom  21  are 
Sisters  of  choir  and  9  are  lay-sisters  (Converses). 

J.  DE  LA  Serviere,  Histoire  de  la  Mission  du 
Kiangnan,  tome  ii. 
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CARNIVORA.  This  Order  is  represented  in 
North  China  by  thirty-nine  species  and  sub-species, 
belonging  to  four  Families.  See  Felidte,  Canidce, 
Ur sides  and  Mustelidct. 

CARPI  Nl.     See  John  de   Piano  Carpini. 

CASA  BRANCA,  the  Portuguese  name  for 
the  city  of  Ch'ien-shan  |Ij  iLl  *  o"  ^l'®  north  of  the 
inner  harbour  of  Macao. 

CASS  AY,  another  mediaeval  form  of  Canaay, 
Kinsay,  etc.,  the  modern   Hangchow. 

CASSINI  CONVENTION,  the  name  given  to 
a  secret  treaty  signed  at  St  Petersburg  by  Li 
HuNG-CHANG  and  Prince  Lobanov  as  the  result 
of  conferences  with  Count  Cassini  in  Peking.  It 
was  ratified  in  Peking  in  September,  1896. 

Dr.  Dudgeon,  with  much  difficulty,  obtained 
it  from  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  and  it  was  printed  in 
The  North. ^China  Daily  News  of  October  28,  1896. 
In  the  form  given  it  is,  according  to  Cordier,  a 
hybrid  document,  partly  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank 
agreement  concerning  railroads  in  Manchuria  and 
partly  a  short  treaty  signed  by  Li  Hung-chang 
and  LoB.ANOV   respecting  Kiaochow,   etc. 

The  treaty — if  there  vias  such  a  treaty — gave 
permission  to  Russia  to  continue  the  Siberian  rail- 
way, then  near  completion,  to  various  points  in 
Manchuria,  and  to  guard.it  with  Russian  troops; 
it  also  agreed  to  lease  to  Russia  the  harbour  of 
Kiaochow  in  Shantung  for  a  period  of  ten  years  ,* 
and  it  gave  to  Russia  some  rights  at  Port  Arthur 
and  Ta-lien  wan. 

Cordier  :  Uistoire  des  Relations  de  la  Chine, 
etc.,  vol.  iii,  p.   343. 

CASTOR  OIL  pi  ma  J|i^ ;  BicAnits  commvnis. 
The  plant,  which  v;as  introduced  from  Tartary,  is 
chiefly  cultivated  on  the  borders  of  fields,  partly 
to  prevent  cattle  straying  into  them  and  partly 
from  considerations  of  economy.  The  crushed 
seeds  are  used  in  Chinese  medicine  as  an  outward 
application  in  a  large  number  of  diseases,  combined 
with  the  oil,  or  the  pulp  is  taken  internally.  The 
oil.  strange  to  say,  v/as  not  used  especially  in 
medicine  apart  from  its  pulp ;  its  special  use  is 
for  mixing  the  colours  for  Chinese  seals. 

CATS  1|a  v)ao.  Rats  destroy  silkworms,  but 
cats  keep  the  rats  away ;  hence  the  superstition 
that  cats  are  protectors  of  silkworms,  the  picture 
of  a  rat  {  SIS  ts'nn  mao,  silkworm-cat),  stuck  on 
a  wall,  being  powerful  to  ward  off  harm  from  the 
worms. 

Cats  are  also  credited  with  a  general  power 
to  put  evil  spirits  to  flight — perhaps  because  of 
their  being  able  to  see  in  the  du.sk.  It  is  said 
that  in  some  parts,  worship  is  paid  to  the  cat- 
spirit. 

Dore,  Rerhf.rches  »ur  les  SuperstitionA,  p.  472. 
Dennts,  Folk-lore. 


CATALAN  ATLAS.  This  is  a  manuscript 
of  the  date  1375,  from  the  library  of  the  French 
king  Charles  V.  It  is  now  in  the  Mazarin 
Gallery  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  It  con- 
sists of  six  wooden  plates  each  covered  with 
parchment  on  both  sides,  on  which  is  traced  the 
map,  coloured  and  illuminated  in  gold  and  silver. 
The  lettering  is  in  the  Catalan  language.  China 
((/athay)  is  very  well  defined,  and  Cordier  has 
made  a  valuable  study  of  this  portion  of  the 
Atlas. 

Cordier  :  L' Extreme  Orient  dans  V Atlas 
Catalan,  etc.,  (in  'Bulletin  de  Geographie  histori- 
que  et  descriptive,'   1895). 

CATCHPOLE,  ALLEN,  The  first  president 
in  China  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  King's 
Minister  appointed  by  William  III.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  used  his  diplomatic  powers  but 
busied  himself  as  President.  He  had  too  many 
difficulties  in  Chusan  and  in  1703  sailed  away  to 
Pulo  Condor,  an  island  off  Cochin  China.  For  a 
year  or  two  there  was  an  effort  to  develope  Pulo 
Condor  as  a  trading  centre,  but  the  effort  ceased 
when  a  firmer  foothold  had  been  obtained  in 
Canton. 

Catchpole  left  England  in  1700  and  the  last 
mention  that  is^  made  of  him  is  in  1703.  See  Pre- 
sident in  China. 

Fames  :     The  English  iii  China. 

CATHAN,  a  mediaeval  name  for  China, 
connected  with  Khitan  as  Cathay  with  Khitai. 

CATHAY,  a  form  of  the  name  by  which 
China  is  known  in  Central  Asia.  It  is  derived 
from  the  race  called  Khitans  who  occupied  the 
Sungari  basin  and  established  the  Liao  dynasty 
in  China  (a.d.  937-980).  Other  forms  are  Khata, 
Khitai,  and  Kitai,  which  last  is  used  in  Russia, 
whose  acquaintance  with  China  was  through 
Central  Asia. 

CATHCART,  CHARLES  Colonel,  sent  by  the 
British  Government  as  special  envoy  to  Peking  in 
1787.  He  died  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda  on  his 
way  out.  A  tablet  to  hi.«  memory  stands  outside 
tJie  Cathedral  at  Shanghai. 

CATTANEO,  LAZARUS  |B /^  il?  .  was  born 
near  Genoa  in  1560  and  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  1581.  He  spent  seven  years  in  India 
before  being  called  to  Macao,  and  after  studying 
Chinese  passed  on  to  (Jhao  chou,  1594.  He  was 
Ricci's  companion  in  his  first  journey  to  Peking, 
and  was  sent  to  Macao  to  report  thereon.  After 
various  charges,  including  that  of  .Visitor  to  Malac- 
ca, be  was  accused  of  conspiracy  against  the  Em- 
pire, but  his  innocence  being  established  he  return- 
ed to  Nanking.  Two  years  later  the  Grand 
Councillor  [Kolao]  Paul  llsii,  retiring  to  Shang- 
hai  because    of   his    father's    death,    invited    P^re 
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Caitanko  to  Slmn^'hiii.  Thno  Cahanko  fouiuiod 
a  llouriHliin^  (hurih,  and  in  lOlO  foumiud  al»o  thtt 
churcli  at  llan^diow,  aiul  in  1620  that  at  Kia* 
^>>iR  IX 'i!-  1'"  Mpuiit  his  luMt  yoara  at  Ilan^chow 
and  (IumI  thoru  in   1640. 

HaVUKT  :     A'i     Sf>lr     i  hrt'tirnnr     ilr    Simjan  fou 

ii,  p.  11,  noto. 

CATTY,   (Malay,  A' (//»),   a  woi^ht  callod    chin 
fx  in  (Ihina,  tMjual  to  1^  Him.   avdirdupoin. 

CAVES  OF  THOUSAND  DUDDHAS  T  j-'l/M 
ch' It n  /'(>  ttifi'J,  uro  lavea  nt'iir  '1  uii  hu.mg  in  Kunsu. 
They  contained  a  library  of  about  16,000  scroUi  in 
(xhinuMO,  Tibotan,  Mongol  and  Hriihni!  script,  thr> 
latent  diitin^^  from  a.i>.  976  997.  Amonf^st  them  in 
a  NuKton.ui  trart  and  a  Manic-)ioan  maniLHcript. 
The  cavoB  wore  walled  up  in  1036  and  were 
examined  by  I^elliot  in  1908,  who  acquired  for 
the  French  government  the  more  valuable  pc^rtion 
of  the  library. 

Pelliot  :  l/n€  UibUothequc.  Mrditvale; 
B.E.F.E.O.,  vol.  viii,  p.  501. 

CELADON,  called  in  Chinese  I.ungch'uan  yao 
81  \'A.  '^*'  '"'  ^'l^'i'^g  t,//u  1^  <ij  a  famous  preen  por- 
celain from  Chekiang.  That  produced  in  the  Sung 
period  was  bright  graas-green  ;  later  it  became  a 
greyish  green,  or  sea-green. 

BusHELL  :  Chinese  Art. 

CELESTIAL  EMPIRE.  A  common  term  for 
China  among  foreigners ;  probably  a  translation  of 
yz  ^  tUen  ch'ao,  heavenly  dynasty,  which  is 
common  in  Chinese. 

The  poetical  use  of  t'icn  as  an  adjective  is, 
however,  no  excuse  for  the  absurd  u?e  of 
'celestial'  as  a  noun  to  denote  a  Chinese, — in  such 
e.vpressions   as   *  bright   celestials.'    etc. 

CELESTIAL     EMPIRE,     THE,  weekly 

Shanghai  journal  founded  in  1874  by  Pedro 
LouREiRO  and  first  edited  by  F.  H.  Balfour.  It 
is  now  the  weekly  issue  of  The  Shanghai  Mercury. 

CEMENT  is  manufactured  at  Green  Island, 
Hongkong,  by  the  Chee  Hsin  Co.,  (established  in 
1906)  ;  at  Tangshan  near  Chinwangtao,  capacity 
600,000  barrels  yearly ;  and  by  the  Onoda  Cement 
Co.,  near  Dairen,  capacity  150,000  barrels  yearly. 
There  are  other  works,  e.g.  at  Tayeh,  Canton,  et-c., 
but  of  smaller  capacity.  The  export  from  China 
in  1916  was  pels.  239,328,  value  Tls.  185,733 ;  while 
the  import  amounted  to  Tls.  964,104. 

CENSORS  (t^llfe  yu  ^^ii^i,  etc.).  A  body  of  56, 
under  two  presidents,  stationed  in  various  districts 
throughout  the  eighteen  provinces.  Their  duty 
was  to  report  to  the  throne  on  all  subj^ects  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  conduct  of 
government.  They  were  hence  called,  among  other 
names,  Jpg*^  {erh  mu  hvan,  eyes  and  ears  officials). 
They  were  at  liberty  to  censure  the  sovereign  for 
anything  blameworthy  they  saw  in  his  conduct  or 


Hovornmont,  without  ri«k  .-f  b«in({  r  *  '  death, 
thoujjh  thiiy  might  bo  di«i<radtd.     Th  body, 

th«  CenooraU)  ur  (Jourt  of  (v'«jiaori,  with  prMiderila, 
«tr  .  wa«  allied  ftff^  Tu  th'a  Yuan  or  (lit«rary> 
Hmf^    Yu  ihiK  T'ai. 

Tho  Connorate  i»  an  ancient  irulitution,  being 
known  in  the  third  century  i.e.  Some  mfidifif^ationi 
of  it  ON  above  doocribed  wcri*  made  in  1906,  the 
two  prcKidrntii  being  reduced  to  one. 

CENTURION,  the  fimt  foreign  ihip  of  war 
recorded  in  ('hiimKO  wateri.  It  wan  Britiah,  under 
Commodore  Anson,  and  arrived  in  November,  1741. 
By  great   firmnenn    Ansom   iuccei'ded   in  '    to 

Chnton  to  refit.     Later  he  captured  a  Sj -thip 

and  took  her  into  the  Canton  river.  The  Cfnturton'i 
crew  helped  to  extinguish  a  great  fire  in  the  city, 
and  An.son  wa«  uubMcquently  admitted  In  a  friendly 
interview  with  the  viceroy,  November  30,  1742,  but 
could  obtain  no  benefitfi   for  traders. 

AuBBR  :  Chiun,  an  Ouflinf,  p.  163;  MoH«f  : 
I nhi ii(itii)n(il  litlatiitna. 

CERNUSCHI,  HENRI,  born  at  Milan  in 
1821,  died  at  Mtntone  in  1896.  He  was  of  a 
wealthy  family  and  a  politician.  He  was  natur- 
alized in  France  and  after  the  Franco  German  war 
he  travelled  to  the  Far  East,  reaching  Japan  in 
the  midst  of  the  Revolution.  At  such  a  time, 
and  having  both  wealth  and  taste,  he  was  able 
to  make  a  splendid  collection  of  works  of  art. 
He  crossed  Cb  China  and  bought  largely  there 
also.  He  gave  this  magnificent  collection  to  Paris 
in  1882.  The  Cernuschi  Museum  ia  at  the  corner 
of  the  Pare  Monceau  and  the  Avenue  Velasquez. 

CERTHIIDAE,      a     family      comprising     the 

Creepers  and  Wrens.    Certhia  ffDiuliuri.",  the  common 

Tree  Creeper,  occurs  in  Manchuria  and  Siberia  and 

is  rare  in  China  Proper,  never  being  seen  south  of 

Peking.     C.  hivialai/ana  is  the  Tree-Creeper  of  the 

Himalayas   and    Sikkim,   not  rare   in    the  hills    of 

VV.  Ssuch'uan  and  Mu-p'in;   it  comes  down  to  the 

plains   for    the   winter.      Tichodroma  muraTia,  tEe 

Wall-Creeper,   v^ith  red  wings,  is  only  seen  in  the 

winter ;    it    spends  the   summer   in  rocky   parts  of 

high  mountains,  hunting  the  spiders  which  are  its 

chief  food.     It  has  been  taker^  in  Chihli,  Kiangsu, 

Shensi,  Mu-p'in,   Kiangsi  and   Fukien.     Anorthura 

fumigata,  the  Japanese  Wren,  occurs  in  the  northern 

provinces,  but  is  not  common;  it  is   also  found  in 

Formosa.     A.   nepalensis,  the  Nepal  Wren,    is   not 

uncommon     during     the    cold    season    in    western 

Ssuch'uan.     Pnoepyga  squamata,  the  Scaly-breasted 

Wren,  is  found  in  western  China  but  is  very  rare. 

I    P.   fusilla,    the   Brown   Wren,    is  found    in  N.W. 

I    Fukien.        P.      formoshna      occurs      in      Formosa. 

I    Spelaeornis  troglodytoides  belongs  to  W.  Ssuch'uan 

i    and  Mu-p'in.     It  lives  in  deep  woods  on  the  high 

I    mountains.     S.    halsueti,    a    very   rare    species,    is 
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found  in  Shensi.     Elachura  punctata  has  been  taken 
in  N,W.  Fukien. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine. 

CERVID/E.  Tliere  are  eleven  species  of  the 
deer  family  in  North  China.  They  are  the  follow- 
ing, their  distribution  being  also  given.  In  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  and  nomenclature  it  is 
not  possible  to  give  so  clear  a  list  for  the  rest  of 
China. 

Cervus  xanthopygu.<i,  Manchuria,  Chihli,  Shen- 
si;  C.  kansuensis^  Kansu,  Hsinchiang »  C.  mantchu- 
riru-t,  Manchuria;  C.  dybowskii,  Eastern  Man- 
churia; C.  mandarinus,  Chihli,  W.  Shensi;  Cap- 
realus  pygargtis,  Manchuria ;  C.  bedfordi,  Chihli, 
Shansi,  Shensi;  C.  melanotis,  Kansu;  Moschus 
fihiricu",  Manchuria,  Chihli,  Shansi ;  M.  sifanicus, 
Kansu,  Ssuch'uan,  Tibetan  Border;  Elnphurus 
dovidianiis f-Chihh.     See  Elaphure;  Sika, 

SowERBY  :  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii ; 
Mfmoires  concernant  Vhistoire  naturelle,  etc., 
Shanghai. 

CHAIRS  OF  CHhNESE  have  been  established 
in  many  Western  Universities.  That  at  Cambridge 
was  founded  in  1888.  Sir  Thomas  Wade  was  the 
first  professor,  succeeded  in  1897  by  the  present 
holder,  Prof.  H.  A.  Giles.  When  Dr.  Legge 
retired  from  missionary  work  in  Hongkong  a  sum 
was  subscribed  by  friends  to  endow  a  Chair  of 
Chinese  at  Oxford,  with  the  condition  that  he 
should  be  the  first  Professor  (1875).  He  was 
succeeded  by  Prof.  Bullock,  1898.  There  is  now 
no  Chair  at  Oxford.  There  has  long  been  a  Chair 
at  King's  College,  London,  where  Samuel  Fearon 
was  appointed  in  1847  and  Summers  in  1853  and 
mere  recently  R.  K.  Douglas  and  G.  Owen.  There 
was  another  at  I^niversity  College,  London,  where 
Samuel  Kidd  taught  and  later  Lacouperie  and 
George  Brown  in  1901.-  A  Chine.se  Chair  is  to  be 
established  at  the  new  Oriental  School  in  London. 

Owen's  College,  Manchester  has  a  Chair  of 
Chinese,  occupied  by  Prof.   E.   H.   I^arker. 

In  The  United  States  there  are  or  have  been 
several  such  chairs  ;  at  Yale,  where  S.  W.  Williams 
taught ;  at  Berkeley,  California,  where  Dr.  John 
Fryer  is  Professor ;  and  at  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  (inaugurated  by  J^rof.  H.  A.  Giles), 
to  which  Dr.  F.  Hirth  was  appointed  in  1902. 

At  the  Petrograd  University  Ivanov  and 
Alexkif.v  are  Professors  of  Chinese  ;  and  there  is 
an  Oriental  Institute  at  Vladivostok.  M.  Edouard 
Chavannes  is  at  the  College  de  France  in  Paris  ;  M. 
VissiERE  at  VEroh  d(x  T,«in<juPK  Oricnfole.'i  in  Paris; 
and  M.  Courant  at  Lyons.  At  Leyden  Gustave 
S<hlegel  was  professor,  and  at  his  death  was 
succeeded  by  J.  M.  DE  Groot  (now  Professor  in 
Berlin).  Since  his  resignation,  the  Chair  has  been 
vacant. 


There  are  Chairs  in  Berlin  (Forke  and  DB 
Groot),  in  Hamburg  (Frani^e)  and  in  Vienna 
(Kuhnert). 

In  Hanoi,  a  Chinese  professorship  was  founded 
in  1901  for  Professor  Pelliot  (now  of  the  College 
de  France  in  Paris),  who  was  succeeded  in  1911  by 
H.  Maspero. 

CHAIR,  SEDAN  ^^  chiao  tzu.  The  common 
and  ancient  means  of  conveyance,  especially  in 
cities,  and  also  on  country  journeys  for  those  who 
could  afford  it.  There  were  definite  rules  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  chairs.  Thus,  none  but  the 
Emperor  might  have  sixteen  bearers ;  a  prince  of 
the  blood  had  eight;  the  highest  provincial  officials 
might  also  use  eight;  all  other  officials  down  to 
the  actual  (not  expectant)  chih-hsien  or  sub-prefect 
might  have  four.  Also  the  chairs  of  officials  down 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Justice,  Finance  and  Salt 
were  green ;  chairs  for  lower  ranks  were  blue.  A 
Tao-t'ai's  chair  should  be  blue  but  he  usually  had 
a  green  one  because  of  his  brevet  rank. 

Foreign  Consuls  used  green  chairs  as  being  by 
treaty  of  equal  rank  with  Tao-t'ais. 

CHALA  t^  m  {cha  Ian)  the  proper  meaning 
being  a  palisade,  such  as  is  found  across  the  streets 
of  a  Chinese  city  at  night.  It  is  known  to 
foreigrlers  as  the  name  of  the  Portuguese  cemetery 
at  Peking.  The  name  is  an  abridgement  of 
T'eng  kung  cha  lanfg^^ipg.  The  Gate  of  T'eng 
the  Evnuch.  T'eng  was  a  powerful  eunuch  of 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  history 
of  the  property  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  was 
given  by  Wan  Li  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries  for  a 
burial  place  for  P.  Ricci  in  1610.  The  place  has 
since  been  enlarged  by  purchases,  and  there  is 
now  there  the  Provincial  House  of  the  Lazarist 
Mission  and  a  Provincial  House  of  the  Marists. 
In  the  cemetery  there  are  eighty-eight  graves, 
including  those  of  Ricci,  Longobardi,  Schall, 
Verbiest  and  other  famous  missionaries.  Besides 
the  name  Chala  the  name  Shih  men  ^P^  stone  galea 
is  commonly  used.  The  position  of  the  property 
is  on  the  west  of  Peking,  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  outside  the  P'iiig-tzu  Men. 

Favier  :  Peking ;  Bulletin  Catholique  de 
P6kin,  1915,  p.   274. 

CHALFANT,    FRANK    HERRING,    a    mis 

sionary  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission, 
North.  He  was  born  in  1862  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
died  at  Pittsburg  U.S.A.  in  1914.  In  1906  he 
published  Ancient  Chinese  Writing,  in  which  he 
was  the  first  to  announce  the  import-ant  find  of 
inscribed  bones  in  Honan,  of  which  he  and  Mr. 
(Fouling  were  the  first  foreign  collectors.  (See 
Oracle  bones).  In  the  volume  Shantung  edited  by 
Forsyth,  he  wrote  a  valuable  paper  on  Chinese 
Coin?,   which   has  also  been  issued  separately.     At 
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CHANG  CHIEN 


hifl  doath  ho  Irft  a  wirk  conUiniiiK  drawinjfn  of 
all  tlic  orudo  IxjiH^H  kiiov^ii,  willi  i(li'rilili(  nlioii  ol 
chiiiuctiTM  UH  far  ah  \nmni\Av,  bill  it  han  not  yoi 
fuuiid   a  |)iibliii)i«r. 

CHALMERS,  JOHN,  w.i.i  hoiu  in  Scotland 
in  1826,  ttiitl  ^railiiattMl  lit  AbrrdiMU)  Univomity. 
Ho  caino  to  lioii^kon^  in  1B52  for  tho  London 
MiHMioiiury  Socitity.  lit'  MuccciMlod  J)r.  LEcice  in 
charge  of  tho  IIonKkong  Minwion,  proparcd  a 
traiiNlation  of  tho  Jiihio  in  VVrnli,  nnd  rrroivod 
tho  honorary  dogroo  of  D.I),  from  hi«  nlma  mater 
in  1878.  HiH  chiof  writingH  aro  7'^r  Oriijin  of  thr 
Chinese,  1865,  Speculations  of  the  'Old  J*hilonopher/ 
1868;  A  Pocket  Dictiotmnj  of  the  Canton  Dialect y 
1872,  The  Concise  Kamjhst  Dictionary,  1877,  and 
Structure  of  Chinese  Characters,  1882.  He  also 
did  important  work  in  rpvising  tho  Delegates' 
Version.     Ho  diod  in  1900. 

China  lievicw,  vol.    xxiv. 

CHAM,  a  corruption  of  Khan.  "  The  great 
Cham  of  Tartary"  (meaning  Chknchi.'^  Khan)  is 
found   in  English  literature.' 

CHAMBERS   OF    COMMERCE. 

FOREIGN .  The  first  organized  in  China  wa.s 
that  at  Canton,  established  by  the  British  Merchants 
on  August  25,  1834,  to  ensure  unity  of  action  at  the 
time  when  Lord  Napier  was  trying  to  force  open  the 
door  in  China.  A  General  Chamber  was  formed  in 
November,  1836.  It  was  dissolved  in  April,  1839, 
at  the  time  when  the  opium  was  being  surrendered, 
while  the  foreign  community  was  under  forcible 
detention  and  while  the  bond  was  being  forced  on 
them  never  to  introduce  opium  again.  The 
Chamber  dissolved  "until  the  restoration  of  our 
"'trade,  the  liberty  of  egress  from  Canton  .  .  . 
"enables  the  Chamber  to  serve  the  contfnunity  in 
"a  legitimate  manner." 

The  Hongkong  Chamber  held  its  first  meeting 
on  May  29,  1861,  sixty-two  firms  being  original 
j-ubscribers.  From  the  beginning  it  has  frequently 
communicated  directly  with  the  Minister  in  Peking, 
and  it  rejected  the  suggestion  of  a  consul  some 
years  ago  that  all  communications  should  be  with 
the  Colonial  Government. 

In  1870  it  gave  $2,000  towards  the  Moss  com- 
mercial expeditiort  up  the  West  River.  In  January 
1884  it  received  the  privilege  of  electing  one 
member  for  the  Legislative  Council ;  it  elected  Mr. 
T.  Jackson  of  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank. 

Other  Chambers  are  those  at  Chefoo,  Changsha, 
FoochQw,  Hankow,  Newchwang,  Swatow  and 
Tientsin.  The  Shanghai  Chamber,  British  till  1863, 
then  became  General.  See  British  Chaviher  of 
Commerce,   Shanghai. 

CHINESE.  When  Yuan  Shih-k'ai  was 
Governor  of  Shantung  he  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  province, 


and  thiN  wa«  carrieti  out ;  the  reKuUtion«  may  b* 
fi'Uiid  III  Ihf  Km«i<h«>w  Cuitomn  Durnnud  Jieport 
for  lh«  ixifKMi  18U2rj01,  pagn  12^.  In  tho  last 
y«An  of  the  (.'h'tng  dynaaty,  when  reform  wm  in 
tho    air,    the    movoinent    for    thn    itfitabi  of 

( 'harnhtTH  of  ConuniTc*)  uprcad  all  ovor  tl.*  ..  'ry 
III  Kuangtung  tho  Chanihor  at  Cant'm  haa  ai!.:.it<<l 
Chamhorn  at  many  important  Ujwna,  e.g.  si  Kainam 
(o«tahli»h«'d  1909)  and  in  the  Kowhxm  dinlrict,  from 
whoHi;  nicnihorfi  two  rcproacntativea  are  elected  for 
tho  Provincial  Annemhly.  Thoae  Cham  bom  arc,  in 
Kuangtung,  as  elsewhere,  powerful  factors  in  the 
devolopnient  of  trade.  They  have  in  sf^me  districts 
very  considerable  powers ;  thun  at  Chef^>o  th*-y 
control  tho  <axh  nhops ;  that  at  Shasi  Uxjk  over 
tho  government  during  the  revolutionary  troubles 
in  1911,  kept  the  utrictost  order,  regulat^-d  the  price 
of  rice,  helped  tho  destitute  and  carried  out  famine 
relief  works. 

C  HAM  DO  ;  the  Eastern  division  of  Tibet  ^^% 
also  called  }gk  K'ang,  from  which  geographers 
have   made   Kham  and   Chamdo. 

CHAMPA,  a  Kingdom  of  some  importance 
from  the  third  century  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth. 
It  was  the  southern  portion  of  the  present  Annam, 
and,  like  Annam,  was  probably  a  littoral  Kingdom. 

From  first  to  last  Hinduism  of  the  'Sivaite 
type  was  its  national  religion  but  it  also  received 
Buddhism  from  China,  and  one  of  its  Kings  was 
an  ardent  Buddhist.  I  Ching,  the  Chinese 
Buddhist  pilgrim,  visited  the  country,  and  writes 
of  it  as  Lin  I  ;^  fi  .  The  Cham  language  was 
not  used  for  literary  purposes  but  Sanskrit.  There 
are  still  about  130,000  Chams ;  those  in  Cambodja 
are  all  Mohammedans ;  those  in  Annam  still  retain 
some  traces  of  Hinduism. 

Maspero  :  Le  Royaume  de  Champa  (T'oung- 
pao,    1910-12). 

CHAMPLEVE.  A  kind  of  enamel-work, 
similar  to  cloisonne.     See   EnameK 

CH'AN  M-  ^n  Japanese  Zen,  the  Contemplative 
school  of  Buddhism  founded  bv  Bodhidhaema, 
[q.v.)  Practically  all  monastic  Buddhism  in  China 
belongs  to  this  school.     See  Buddhist   SchooU. 

CHAN  BALECH,  a  name  found  in  the 
Catalan  Atlas.     See  Khanbalif^. 

CHANCJO,  in  the  Catalan  Atlas  [q.v.)  for 
Kan  chou,   in  Kansu. 

CHANG  CH'IEN  5g  g  a  minister  of  Wu  Tl 
of  the  Han  dynasty,  was  sent,  about  B.C.  158,  on 
a  mission  to  the  Yiieh-chi  ^  ^  who  had  con- 
quered Bactria,  to  get  their  help  against  the 
Hsiung-nu.  On  the  way,  he  was  captured  by  the 
Hsiung-nu  and  kept  in  captivity  for  over  ten 
years.  He  then  escaped  and  reached  Bactria. 
Failing  to  persuade  the  Yiieh-chi,  after  staying 
with  them  for  a  year  he  returned'  to  China,  being 
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again  captured  by  the  Hsiung-nu,  and  again, 
after  a  year  of  captivity,  making  his  escape. 
He  had  started  with  one  hundred  followers,  •  f 
whom  onlv  one  returned.  lie  brought  back  much 
information  about  the  countries  on  the  Jaxartes 
and  the  Oxus,  and  he  is  said  to  have  introduced 
into  China  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  and  the 
making  of  wine,  as  well  as  hemp  and  the  walnut. 
He  was  sent  again  to  negotiate  treaties  with  the 
various  kingdoms  of  the  west,  and  by  B.C.  115  had 
opened  up  regular  intercourse  with  thirty-six 
states.  He  was  made  marquis  for  his  services. 
An  interesting  legend  about  him  is  given  in  Giles. 

Giles  :  Chinese  Biographical  Dictionary; 
Yule  :   Cathn;/  and   the   Waj/  Thither. 

CHANG  CHIH  TUNG  ^:tM  a  native  of 
Chihli,  born  in  1835.  He  became  Governor  of 
Shansi  in  1882.  In  1884  he  became  Viceroy  of  the 
Liang  Kuang,  and  in  1889  of  Hu  Kuang  to  carry 
out  his  proposal  of  a  railway  from  Hankow  to 
Peking.  At  Hanyang  he  started  ironworks,  cotton 
factories  and  coal  mining.  In  1894  he  became 
Viceroy  of  the  Liang  Kiang.  Later  he  was  made 
Grand  Secretary  and  appointed  to  the  Grand 
Council. 

At  the  end  of  1898  he  produced  a  work  which 
made  a  great  stir,  the  Wl'^M  '^h'iian  hsiieh  p'ien. 
This  has  been  translated  by  P.  Tobar,  s.j.,  (Var. 
Sin.  with  text),  and  under  the  title  Learn  by  Dr. 
S.  I.  WooDBRiDGE.  It  is  a  powerful  plea  for  reform 
in  Chinese  Education. 

He  was  regarded  by  foreigners  as  an  honest 
patriot  and  he  was  noted  for  fine  scholarship.  He 
died  in  1909  and  was  canonised  as  3^^  Wen  Hsiang. 

CHANGCHUN  ;^#  Ch'ang  Ch'un,  a  town  on 
the  iSouth  Manchurian  Railway  at  its  junction 
with  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway. 

There  is  also  a  line  from  this  place  to  Kirin. 
The  town  comprises  a  Japanese  Railway  town,  a 
Russian  Railway  town,  a  foreign  Settlement  and 
a  native  town.  It  was  formerly  called  K'uan 
Ch'eng  t/.u   U  ^  ^. 

CHANGES,  BOOK  OF  or  CANON  OF. 
See  /  C'hiri'/. 

CH'ANG  PAI  SHAN  fifiUj.  It  also  has 
the  name  Lnn-pai  shon  :^  j^  ^J  A  mountain  in 
Manchuria.  Through  James'  book  it  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Long  White  Mountain.  Ch'ang  ^. 
however,  means  long  either  in  time  or  space,  and 
is  used  •  here  adverbially — the  ever-white  or  con- 
stantly-whito  mountain.  The  whiteness  is  not 
due  to  snow,  but  to  a  light  coloured  gravel  and 
to  the  greyness  of  limestone  rock.  The  mountain 
was  supposed  to  be  sacred  to  the  Manchu  ruling 
family,  since  it  was  there  that  their  great 
ancestor  AisiN  GioRO,  (not  Nurhachu  as  Hosie 
seems   to   say)   was   miraculously   begotten.     There 


is  much  legend  connected  with  it.  Its  height  is 
about  8,000  feet.  It  lies  in  Kirin  province, 
some  200  miles  east  of  Mukden,  and  the  rivers 
Sungari,  Yalu  and  Tumen  have  their  origin  there. 

James  :  The  Long  White  Mountain;  Hosie  : 
Manchuria. 

CHANGS  HA  ^-(^  long  sands,  the  capital  of 
Hunan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Siang  river,  about 
100  miles  from  the  Yangtze,  in  lat.  20M0'  N.  and 
long.  113°  .1'  E. 

The  name  first  occurs  as  the  36th  and  last  of 
the  commanderies  into  which  Ch'in  Shih  Huang 
Ti  divided  his  empire.  Liu  Kao  Tsu,  the  founder 
of  the  Han  dynasty  changed  the  title  and  Kingdom 
of  his  military  companion,  W^u  Jui,  from  King  of 
Hengshan  to  King  of  Changsha  in  202  B.C.  Jui  died 
seven  months  later,  but  five  of  his  descendants 
ruled  after  him,  until  in  157,  the  last  died  without 
posterity.  In  155  Liu  Fa,  the  sixth  i^on  of  the 
Emperor,  Ching  Ti,  succeeded  to  the  title  as  Ting 
Wang,  and  arrived  in  Changsha  with  Chia  I,  one 
of  the  foremost  writers  and  statesmen  of  the  day. 
There  are  still  memorial  temples  to  both,  that  to 
Chia  I,  containing  a  relic.  Ting  Wang's  son  died 
in  101,  and  the  title  became  extinct. 

Scarcely  anything  of  national  importance  occurs 
in  later  days  till  we  come  to  the  T'ai  P'ing  siege 
in  1852.  Changsha  never  forgets  that  she  was  in- 
violate through  a  siege  of  ninety  days  during  which 
the  Eastern  Prince,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
ablest  soldier  in  the  rebel  ranks,  was  killed  by  a 
ball  from  a  cannon  which  was  still  worshipped 
after  the  Republic  began.  (Iconoclastic  soldiers 
have  thrown  it  down  from  its  stand  and  it  is  now 
lying  exposed   and  neglected). 

Changsha  was  opened  as  a  treaty  port  by  the 
China-Japan  treaty  of  1903 ;  the  Customs  House 
staroed  on  July  1st,  1904 ;  a  Japanese  Consul  arrived 
in  November.  A  British  Consul  came  the  next 
year.  The  German  and  American  consulates  were 
not   opened  till   the   second  decade  of  the  century. 

The  main  line  from  Canton  to  Wuchang  runs 
round   the   east  wall. 

In  1910,  there  were  serious  riots.  The  Gover- 
nor's yamen  was  set  on  fire.  Most  of  the  foreign 
buildings  and  many  of  the  government  schools  were 
burnt. 

There  are  antimony  refining  furnaces  and  other 
metals  are  worked.  The  low  water  in  winter 
interferes  with  the  foreign   steamer  trade. 

The  population  is  estimated  at  250, (XX)  to 
300,000. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports    10,255,902      9,951,696 

Net  Chinese        „  3,449,756      2,943,213 

Exports      12,883,676    16,761,316 

Total  Hk.Tls.   ...  26,589,334    28,656,226 
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KNrYrT/)I»AKI)IA  filNICA 


CHAVANNES 


CHANG  TAO  LING  W^fHf,  ofti^n  ^ul^arly 
npokrn  of  liy  forni^ncrM  um  tlm  liint  Tiioint  I*o|*«. 
ilu  wuH  born  in  a.i>.  3^1,  iircilmbly  (it  'l''ifn  niu 
■han  in  Cli/'kiuiig,  uiid  wuh  doMriitulril  from  Ciianu 
LiANu  thu  iiiiniHtiir  of  Liu  Tani;,  founilrr  of  ihc 
Hum  (lymiMty.  Ho  dnvotrd  Imh  lifn  to  ^tudy, 
Oii|>r(:iiilly  to  alcliciny,  limbic  and  tho  Hcarch  for  the 
Klixir  vitiif-  Ho  wum  vory  ituccoNMful,  became 
young  uf;uin  ut  60,  receivinl  from  Lao  T/u  liiinnelf 
a  hook  of  tuliitinanH,  and  at  123  yoarH  of  a^^e 
ancondod  to  hoavcwi.  I  hi  loft  his  necrctH  to  hin 
■on.  Ho  may  bo  i>onaiderod  the  founder  of  Taoinm 
M  a  syHtom  of  ma^ic,  charmH  and  taliHmans,  a 
Bystem  by  uhiih  tlie  if^norant  tdo  .t/ii'A  have  over 
sinct^  bi'on  ahlo  to  live  at  the  expense  of  a  more 
ignorant  laity.  The  Confucian  writor«  early  dub 
bed  him  '  Ilico  thief.'  The  Sung  <'mi>eror  Cii^n 
TsuNo  gave  to  ('hano  Tao  linc  a^id  his  descendants 
the  title  of  True  Princes  jH  'Jl\ .  A.s  to  the  title  now 
enjoyed   by  his   successors   see  Ma»tir   of  Heaven. 

DouF.  :  lievhrrchc.^  mir  lex  svperxfitions :  tome 
i\.    |).    525;    Maykhs  :    C/ilnrsr    Jfrndrr'x    Affimiol. 

CHAN  KUO  ipi^gg.  See  Fujhtimj  States 
J^eriod. 

CHAN  KUO  TS'E|S,^3)^  Dorumentx  of  fight- 
ing States,  a  historical  work  about  the  'Fighting 
States  Period'  (gv-)-  The  word  ts'c  is  also 
translated  stratagems  or  counsels.  The  author  is 
not  known,  but  the  work  was  revised  and 
rearranged  in  the  Han  dynasty  by  Liu  Hsiang. 
A  well  known  edition  is  Chan  kuo  ts*c  chiao  chu 
JKBl^S-Kri  hy  Wu  Shih  tag  of  the  Yiian  dynasty. 

Wylie  :  Notes  on  Chinese  Literature ,  p.  25. 

CHAO  PING  ^^  The  ninth  and  last 
Emperor  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  In  1278,  the 
Emperor  Chao  Shih  having  died,  the  Sung  cause 
was  nearly  abandoned  as  hopeless,  but  Li  Hsiu-FU 
proclaimed  Chad  Shih's  youngest  son  as  Emperor 
and  continued  the  resistance  to  the  Mongols. 
Early  in  1279,  a  final  disastrous  defeat  was 
suffered,  and  Li  Hsiu-fu  leapt  into  the  sea  with 
Chad  Ping  on  his  back,  and  the  Sung  dynasty 
came   to  an  end. 

CHAO,    STATE    OF,    @  one    of    the    Three 


Tsin 


m  ! 


or  the  three   States  into  which  Tsin   was 


divided  in  B.C.  451,  the  others  being  Wei  |^ ,  and 
Han  ^.  The  imperial  recognition  of  it  took  place 
in  B.C.  403.  The  ruling  family  was  of  the  same 
ancestry  as  that  of  Ch'in,  ^  and  Ch'in  Shih  Huang 
Ti  was  later  born  to  a  Chao  man  by  a  Chao  mother 
in  the  Chao  State.  It  was  one  of  the  Six  Martial 
States  generally  leagued  against  Ch'in,  and  it  pro- 
duced one  of  the  Four  Leaders  who  delayed  Ch'in's 
final  conquest  of  the  Empire.  Its  capital  was  in 
western  Chihli,  Like  Ch'in  it  was  so  situated  as 
to  absorb  Turko-Tartar  tribes,  and  to  adopt  a 
good   deal   of    Tartar    custom.     For   example,    the 

12 


kiiif(  Wu  Lino  wore  Tart«r  cf>«tum«,  and  intrO' 
duf<-(l  iTivuiry  into  hi«  arrny  It  had  many  Kr«At 
wan  with  neighbouruii{  .SlatcM,  but  it  fou^hl 
lo({fftlier  with  thom  agairiat  the  rommon  enr.my 
Ch'in.  It  wM  finally  de■trov^d  by  Ch'in  in 
i.e.  222. 

TMrifKi'R  :  IliMioirr  deg  Troin  Hoynumet,  Han, 
Wei  tt  Tihan;  HiiiTll  :  Thf  Ancient  //iatory  of 
China. 

CHAO  T'Olfl  ffe,  a  Chinese  general  engage^!  in 
the  <  oiifjucht  of  Vueh  (g.v.)  by  Cll'lN  Hllill 
Huang  TI.  On  the  downfall  of  the  dynojity  he  not 
himnelf  up  an  King  of  Southern  Yueh,  extending 
hm  Hway  to  the  prencnt  Kuangni.  He  wot  a 
faithful  vaRital  of  tlie  Hun  dynaxty  when  it  arote, 
till  he  died  in  B.C.  215,  leaving  bin  throne  to  hii 
grandson.  The  ILm  dynanty,  when  firmly 
e.^tabliHhed,  Koon  reconquered  the  country,  and 
poured  in  military  coloniHtH. 

CHAPDELAINE,    AUGUSTE,    ^n    Abb^    of 

the  Missions  Htrangt'tett  working  in  Kuangsi. 
Ho  was  born  at  La  Rochelle  on  January  6,  1814, 
and  reached  China  in  1852  ;  and  was  mf^st  brutally 
tortured  and  martyred  at  Silin  ®  j^  February  29, 
1856. 

This  murder  was  the  pretext  for  France  join- 
ing  with    England  in   the  Second    War. 

CoRDiER  :  L  'I'Jipf'dition  de  Chine,  1857-58; 
Annales  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi,  1856,  p.  461. 

CHATS.     See  Saxicolinae. 

CHAO  JU  KUA  ^  tfe  jg,  a  member  of  the 
imperial  family  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  who  was 
Superintendent  of  Customs  at  the  busy  port  of 
Ch'iian-chou  in  Fukien,  where  he  came  into  con- 
tact with  merchants  and  goods  from  Arabia,  Persia, 
India,  etc.  He  collected  a  quantity  of  informa- 
tion which  he  published  in  a  work  Chu  fan  chih 
§S  ^  ^  'Records  of  Foreign  Nations',  (or  'of 
Barbarians').  It  has  been  translated  and  annotat- 
ed by  HiRTH  and  Rockhiul  :  Chau  Ju-kua;  St. 
Petersburg,  1911. 

CHAVANNES,  EDOUARD,  one  of  the  first 
of  living  sinologues,  was  born  at  Lyons  on  October 
5,  1865.  Since  1893  he  has  been  Professor  in  the 
College  de  France,  and,  since  1903,  a  Membre  de 
rinstitut. 

He  has  published  some  most  valuable  works ; 
the  principal  are  a  translation  into  French  of  Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien,  Les  Mem,oires  historiques  de  Se-ma  Tsien, 
traduits  et  annotes,  (5  vols.,  1895-1905) ;  Documents 
sur  les  2'ou-k'iue  {Tares)  occidentaux,  (1-903) ;  Le 
T'ai  chan,  essai  de  monographie  d'un  cidte  chinois, 
(1910) ;  Cing  cents  Contes  et  Apologues  extraits  du 
Tripitaha  chinois,  (3  vols.,  1910-1911);  Mission 
Archeologique  dans  la  Chine  septentrionaJe,  (q.v,); 
besides  many  articles  in  the  T'oung-pao,  the  Journal 
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CHEFOO 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  SINICA 


Asiatique,  ilie  Aiimoires  concernant  VAsie  Orientale 
and  Ars  Asiatica. 

CHEFOO  ^^,  the  foreigners'  name  for  a 
Treaty  Port  in  Shantung ;  the  proper  name  of 
Yen-t'ai  fj^  -^  being  always  used  by  the  Chinese. 
Chefoo  is  a  purely  Chinese  village  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bay. 

The  port  is  in  lat.  37°  33'  20"  N.  and 
long.  121°  25'  2"  E.  It  was  opened  to  foreign 
trade  in  1858,  by  the  Tientsin  Treaty.  There  is 
no  Settlement  or  Concession,  but  there  is  a  district 
recognised  as  the  foreign  quarter,  which  is  well  look- 
ed after  by  a  committee  of  foreigners  which  collects 
voluntary  contributions  for  the  jMirpose.  The  port 
lacks  a  harbour  and  breakwater,  but  there  is  hope 
that  the  want  will  soon  be  supplied  through  co- 
operation with  the  Chinese.  Work  on  the  break- 
water began  on  September  1,  1915.  (See  Chefoo 
Harbour y  etc.)  It  also  needs  and  hopes  for  railway 
communication  with  the  interior.  The  chief  trade 
is  in  beancake,  vermicelli,  groundnuts  and  silks ; 
there  is  also  a  good  business  done  in  pongee,  hair- 
nets, lace  and  fruits ;  the  last  being  due  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Nevius,  who,  thirty  years  ago,  grafted 
foreign  fruits  and  gave  instruction  to  the  Chinese 
in  fruit-growing. 

The  port  ships  about,  one  hundred  thousand 
coolies  to  Siberia  every  year.  In  1893  a  wine- 
growing company  was  started  on  the  neighbouring 
hills  by  some  Singapore  Chinese,  and  the  produce 
i.<?  of  excellent  quality,  but  is  not  on  the  open 
market.  This,  the  only  experiment  in  viticulture 
in  China,  is  described  in  the  Chefoo  Customs 
Rpport  for  1908.     The  population  is  54,000. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign   Imports         ...       6,900,571      6,733,290 
Net  Chinese        ,,  ...       9,831,128      7,857,570 

Exports  22,613,560    20,486,972 

Total  Hk.Tls.     ...     39,345,259    35,077,832 

CHEFOO  AGREEMENT.  This  resulted  from 
the  murder  of  Margary  in  Yiinnan.  An  indemnity 
was  agreed  on  and  certain  articles  aimed  at  opening 
the  way  between  India  and  Yunnan.  Ichang, 
Wuhu,  Wenchow  and  Pakhoi  were  opened  to  trade. 
It  was  agreed  that  British  importers  of  opium  must 
keep  it  in  bond  in.  hulks  or  warehouse  till  selling 
time,  when  the  importer  pays  the  duty  and  the 
buyer  the    likin   tax. 

The  Agreement  was  signed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wadc  and  Li  HuNo  chano  at  Chefoo,  September 
13,   1876. 

By  an  Additional  Article  signed"  at  Peking, 
March  31,  1890,  C'hung  king  was  opened  as  a  Treaty 
Port. 

It  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  Chefoo 
Convention. 

Hkrtslet  :    Chinese   Treaties. 


CHEFOO  CONVENTION.  See  Chefoo 
Agreement. 

CHEFOO      HARBOUR       IMPROVEMENT. 

The  anchorage  at  Chefoo  is  exposed  to  heavy  N.E. 
and  N.W.  winds;  and  as  all  cargo  is  dependent  on 
lighters  the  loss  to  the  port  has  been  heav^,  since 
there  are  jfrom  34  to  54  days  per  annum  on  which 
loading  and  unloading  are  impossible. 

A  scheme  for  a  breakwater  was  first  taken  up 
seriously  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  after  1900 ; 
but  it  was  not  till  May,  1913,  that  the  "Chefoo 
Harbour  Improvement  Commission"  was  created, 
consisting  of  the  Superintendent  of  Customs  as 
Chairman,  a  representative  of  the  Consular  body, 
the  Commissioner  of  Customs  and  the  Chairmen  of 
foreign  and  Chinese  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

It  was  decided  to  build  a  breakwater  to  the 
east  and  a  mole  westward,  running  N.E.,  enclosing 
about  250  acres,  to  be  dredged  partly  to  20  and 
partly  to  25  feet. 

The  estimated  cost  was  Hk.Tls.  2,500,000. 
The  contract  was  obtained  by  tender  by  the 
Netherlands  Harbour  Works  Company,  and  work 
was  begun  in  August,  1915.  The  engineer  is  Mr. 
O.  C.  A.  VAN  LiDTH  DE  Jeude,  C.E.,  who  has 
written  a  Report  (Kelly  &  Walsh,  1916). 

See  Conservancy   Work. 

CHEFOO    INDUSTRIAL    MISSION,   THE, 

was  founded  in  1895  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
McMuLLAN,  previously  of  the  C.I.M.  The  making 
of  pillow  lace  had  been  taught  to  a  few  Chinese  in 
1894  by  a  lady  of  the  A. P.  Mission,  but  Mrs. 
McMuLLAN  was  the  virtual  beginner  of  the  Industry 
as  it  exists  to-day.  In  1895  she  opened  the  Industri- 
al Mission  School,  in  which  the  pupils  gave  part 
of  their  time  to  making  lace  ;  and  Mr.  McMullan 
opened  a  business  for  exporting  the  lace,  and  other 
products  of  Shantung,  the  manufacture  of  pongee 
being  afterwards  taken  up  on  a  large  scale,  and 
other  industries,  such  as  drawn-thread  work, 
embj'oidery,  hair-nets,  etc. 

The  work  was  carried  on  in  rented  premises 
till  1902,  when  premises  were  built  outside  Chefoo. 
In  the  same  year  a  church  was  formed. 

An  orphanage  was  begun  in  January,  1912. 

In  February,  1917  it  is  estimated  that  employ- 
ment is  given  to  10,000  people  in  the  province  ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  Orphanage,  the  Mission 
is  self-supporting,  i.e.  the  business  side  makes  good 
th*^  deficit  of  the  other  branches  of  work. 

There  is  a  Church-building  which  seats  400, 
and  the  communicants  number  about  100,  the 
church  being  part  of  the  Shantung  Presbytery, 

The  orphanages  (one  for  boys  and  one  for 
girls)  have  fifty  inmates ;  the  four  girls*  schools 
have  368  pupils,  most  of  whom  make  lace  part  of 
the  time,  and  the  two  boys'  schools  have  72. 
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ENCYCLOl'AEDTA  BINICA 


CH'ENGTU 


'I'liu  Cliuloo  l^ace  wae  awardiMl  a  (i«l(i  Medal 
at  tlio  St.  LouiH  Kx|)(mili«n,  and  a  Dijiloina  of 
Mtuit  Hi  llio  KxliibitiuM  u(  Wumon'M  Work, 
Mi^llxxinio.  AnolhtU'  Ixuiidi  of  t)io  iiidiiMlriul  work 
iit  u  priiibiii};  prcNN  fiom  whtili  ih  JMniird  a  riioiitlily 
('hi'iHtiuti  |>ii])iu',  t}iu  "  Morning  Slur,"  and  u 
nunibur  of  buokn  und  tnicU,  many  of  thorn 
tranNliit(<(i  hy  dm  inihhion  hrlprrfi. 

CHEIROPTERA.     S,  ,<  J{„(a. 

CH^KIANG  ^  it,  a,  i-oaht  provinii-,  the 
MiiuillcHt  of  thu  proviiuoH,  huvitig  an  aruu  of  36,6(30 
H(|.  niiloM  with  u  popidution  of  11,5U0,000.  Ill 
ciipitiil  i.s  Hiiii^'iliow  ('/.t'.)  on  the  (/h'icn  t'ang  river 
i^l^l  tt-  ^^  ^''^^  three  porlH  open  to  foreign  trade, 
HiiiiK'thow,  Ningpo  (q.v.),  and  Wcnchow  {q-v.). 
Other  important  plucefl  are  KaHliin^  M9k  c^*^'  filing; 
Shiiohsin^  ^J{^  ii-K'bratrd  for  wine;  and  Iluchou 
t^\  W  '^^'0  C'husan  Islands  (q.v.)  are  part  of  the 
province. 

CH'EN  DYNASTY,  THE,  IM(#11  (a.d.  567  589) 
was  founded  by  Ch'kn  1'A'HSIEN  pKD^^^ ,  a  general  of 
the  j)revi()us  (Liang)  dynasty.  Vinally,  a  Chinese 
generai,  Yanc;  Ciiien  I^  K.  usurped  the  throne  of 
C'hou,  in  the  north,  captured  Nanking,  dethroned 
the  last  Ch'en  emperor,  and  founded  the  Sui 
dynasty. 

Dyn.  Title  Accession     Reign  Title         Adopted 

^  '  ^  Wu   Ti  557     ^^  Yung    Ting       557 

X     nt  Wen  Ti  560    ^zM  T'ien    Chia        560 

^HT'ien  K'ang  566 
l^^3E  Lin-hai  Wang  567  ^;A:  Kuang  Ta  567 
^     ^  Hsuan    Ti  569     -^m  Ta    Chien  569 

^     ^  Hou   Chu  583     M^  Chih    Te  583 

|ti[^q  Cheng    Ming     587 

CH'^N,  STATE  OF  (^,  a  petty  feudal  State 
of  the  Chou  dynasty.  It  was  given  by  \Vu  W'ang 
to  a  descendant  of  the  Emperor  Shun,  with  the 
rank  of  Marquis  ^.  The  family  name  was 
KrEi  H^ .  It  adjoined  Sung  on  the  south. 
Confucius  spent  three  years  there  when  he  exiled 
himself  in   disgust  from   Lu. 

CHENGHIS  KHAN  ^-^,11,  ch'eng  chi  ssu; 
also  written  Genghis,  Jengiz,  etc.  The  famous 
Mongol  ruler,  son  of  a  Mongol  chieftain,  was  born 
in  1162  and  named  Temuchin,  reproduced  in 
Chinese  as  j^  ^fc  St  T'ieh-mu-chen.  He  fought 
successfully  with  various  Tartar  tribes  and  in  1206 
took  the  title  of  Emperor  and  prepared  to  invade 
China.  By  1214  he  had  possession  of  all  the 
country  north  of  the  Yellow  River,  except  Peking. 
He  then  made  peace  with  the  Chin  ^  Emperor, 
received  the  submission  of  Korea,  and  in  Central 
Asia  became  master  of  Tashkend,  Bokhara  and 
Samarcand.  He  died  in  Kansu,  1227.  He  was  the 
grandfather  of  Khubilai  Khan. 

CH'ENG  HUANG  ^$^.  The  characters  mean 
the  city  wall  and  the  moat,  and  the  combination  is 


uncd  u«  tho  title  of  thu  tul«lar  ^otl  of  each  walled 
city  in  Chirw,  *  tho  divine  nfhndarm.'  K*ch  city 
hoa  its  own  (.'h'Ang  Huang,  \ntt\tr%\\y  %(nut  hiatoric 
horo,  whoM  apfioiritment  to  the  ofllce  mneC  be 
nan<  lioned  by  tho  "Ma«t«r  of  lleeven"  {q.v.)  In 
9\tTy  walled  city  there  U  a  (-h'*nK  Huang  m%no  or 
tenipln,  and  on  tho  21  it  of  the  6ih  morm  e  fp«tivftl 
of  tho  goii  ia  hold,  with  procetnif/nR,  eU.  The 
origin  of  tho  cult  ii  luppoted  by  eome  to  have  been 
in  the  time  of  Yao,  but  it  waa  not  jK^uIar  and 
widu  Kpread  before  the  Hung  dynaaty  (a.d.  960). 
DoiiK   give«  niany  particular!. 

i>oKE  :    Urrhrrrhr^    nur    Im    Suprrfltti'ittn ,    etc 
tome  xi,  p.  875 

CHENG  I  ^g  a,  youngor  brother  of  Cu'tHQ 
Tzu,  and  like  him  a  famoua  scholar  of  the  Sung 
dynasty.  He  was  born  in  1033,  died  in  1107  and 
wan  canonized  aH  Chknc;  ]£  Kung.  In  1241  he  waa 
admitted  to  the  Confucian  temple. 

CH'^NG  MIAO  taiC  The  inventor  of  the 
Le.sser  Seal  Characters  and  later  of  Li  script,  two 
successive  simplifications  of  tho  greater  seal 
characters.  The    Li    script    developed    into    the 

modern  (clerkly)  style.  Cn'iNC  Miao  lived  in  the 
3rd  century  B.C.  under  Ch'in  Shih  Huakc  Ti, 

CH^NG,   STATE    OF    IR    one  of   the  minor 

States  of  the  Chou  period,  an  Earldom,  adjoining 
the  Royal  domain  to  the  east.  The  fief  was  first 
granted  to  a  son  of  the  Emperor  in  B.C.  805,  and 
held  precedence  among  the  States  in  Chinese 
authors ;  but  though  thus  important  as  an  orthodox 
State  closely  connected  with  the  imperial  house, 
it  never  played  a  leading  part  except  for  a  short 
time  under  the  guidance  of  the  famous  Tzu  T'h'an 
[q.v.).  Its  position  made  it  a  path  between  the 
great  warring  States  north  and  south,  and  it  waa 
only  through  the  mutual  jealousy  of  other  States 
that  it  maintained  its  independence  so  long.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Han  (one  of  the  divisions  of  Chin) 
in   B.C.   374. 

Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified. 

CH'ENG  T'ANGjiJQ^  'T'ang  the  Completer,' 
was  the  Prince  of  Shang  R  who  overthrew  the 
tyrant  Chieh  of  the  Hsia  dynasty  and  founded 
the  Shang  dynasty  in  B.C.  1766.  Shu  CnrsG. 

CH'ENGTU  j^l5,  is  the  capital  of  Ssiich'uan, 
standing  near  the  centre  of  the  province,  on  the 
river  Min  (kft.  It  is  built,  like  Peking,  in  a  triple 
form,  Chinese,  Tartar  and  Imperial,  but  the  Chinese 
is  the  most  important.     The  population  is  500,000. 

The  following  have  held  the  post  of  British 
Consul-General  since  its  est-ablishment  at  Ch'engtu 
in  1902. 

1902,  April  5,  Alexander  Hosie,  (now  Sir 
Alexander). 

1908,  Sept.  1,  Pierce  Essex  O'BrIek  Butleh  ; 
(did  not  proceed). 
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1909,  Jan.  21,  William  Henry  Wilkinson. 
1911,  May  25,  Richard  Howard  Mortimore. 

CH'ENG-TU  PLAIN,  the  only  large  expanse 
of  level  ground  in  Ssuch'uan,  the  bed  of  an  an- 
cient lake,  the  area  being  nearly  3,500  square  miles. 
It  contains  the  provincial  capital  and  seventeen 
other  walled  cities,  and  the  total  population  pro- 
bably exceeds  six  millions.  Its  remarkable  fer- 
tility is  due  to  the  system  of  irrigation  introduced 
by  Li  Ping  {q.v.)  in  the  third  century  B.C.  He  cut 
through  a  hill  near  Kuan  Hsien,  led  the  Min 
river  through,  and  distributed  the  water  by  a 
network  of  canals  all  over  the  plain.  These  works 
have  been  enlarged  in  later  centuries  and  are  still 
kept  in  remarkably  good  repair.  Vale's  paper  on 
the  subject    is  very   detailed. 

Vale  :  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vols,  xxxiii, 
XXX vi ;  Vv'iLSON  :  A  Naturalist  in  Western  China, 
vol.    ii.    c.    ix. 

CH'ENG  TZU^T-,  "the  philosopher  Ch'kng", 
whose  name  was  Ch'kng  Hao  fJIIS)  o"^  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  Sung  scholars,  was  born  at 
Lo-yang  in  Honan  in  1032.  The  substance  of  his 
views  is  given  in  his  most  famous  philosophical 
work,  the  Tijij  Hsing  Shu,  J^f^S-  He  died  in 
1085,  and  was  canonized  as  Ch'un  Kung  j^^  ,  and 
in  1241  his  tablet  was  placed  in  the  Confucian 
temple. 

In  consequence  of  a  remark  of  Chu  Hsi  that 
he  had  learned  from  Ch'kng  Hao,  Wylie  states  he 
was  "a  pupil"  {Notes  on  Chinese  Literature,  p.  69)  ; 
and  Giles,  in  his  Biographical  Dictionary  has 
perpetuated  the  error,  calling  Ch'kng  Tzu  '  the 
tutor  of  the  great  Chu  Hsi.'  But  Chu  Hsi  was 
born  half  a  century  aft-er  Ch'kng  Hao's  death. 

Suzi'Ki  :   //^«^;ry  of  Chinese  Philosophy. 

CHER  CHEN,  Marco  Polo's  Charchan,  also 
called  Charchand,  Chachan,  Circian  and  Ciarcian, 
the  name  of  a  river  in  the  Tarim  basin  and  of  a 
city  once  standing  near  Lob  nor,  now  reduced  to 
a  single  street  of  180  yards  in  length.  The  stream 
there  is  some  30  feet  wide  and  3  or  4  deep.  The 
w-hole  oasis  is  about  6  miles  long  by  2^  wide. 

CHERRIES,  ;B|]|;^  ying  t'no.  The  commonest 
in  N.  China  are  the  '  bush  cherries  '  Prvnua 
titme.ntosa.  They  are  grafted  on  the  wild  peach. 
Another  cherry  of  N.  China  is  probably  P. 
pauciflora;  but  it  is  not  at  all  a  common  fruit. 
A  dwarf  cherry  or  plum,  perhaps  P.  humifis,  is 
also  found,  but  the  fruit  is  too  sour  and  acrid 
to  be  eaten  raw.  All  these  Chinese  cherries  are 
very  small. 

Meyer  :    Agriruhuml  Explorations,   etc. 

CHESS.  There  are  two  games  in  China  called 
Ch'i  written  in  one  case  ^tt,  in  the  other  ^.  and 
both   called  Chess  by  foreigners,   though  the  char- 


acter is  written  with  different  radicals  in  the  two 
cases,  being  stone  and  wood  respectively ;  but 
this  distinction  is  not  closely  observed.  The  game 
called  Wei  ch'i  is  played  with  about  150  counters 
on  each  side,  on  a  board  with  324  sqyares  and 
361  points  of  intersection  of  the  lines  forming  the 
squares ;  starting  with  a  clear  board,  the  object 
for  each  player  is  to  occupy  as  many  of  the 
361  points  as  possible.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that 
this  ch'i  (with  a  radical  showing  the  counters  are 
of  stone  )  has  very  little  resemblance  to  the  game 
called  chess.     See   Wei  Ch'i. 

The  other  game  is  unmistakeably  the  game  of 
chess.  It  is  called  hsiang  ch'i  ^  ^ ,  and  since 
hsiang  means  elephant  and  one  of  the  pieces  is  call- 
ed the  elephant,  the  game  may  be  called  '  Elephant 
chess.'  Or  again,  since  no  doubt  often  played 
with  ivory  pieces  though  the  radical  is  wood,  it 
has  been  called  '  Ivory  chess,'  Again  since  hsiang 
has  also  the  meanings  figure,  form,  resemble,  etc., 
the  game  may  be  called  '  Figure  chess,'  '  Symbolical 
chess,'  etc.,  a  justification  of  such  a  name  being 
that  while  on  the  two  sides  the  pieces  have  similar 
powers  the  names,  though  corresponding,  are  not 
alike  ;  the  pawn,  for  example,  on  the  one  side  being 
tsu  2^  and  on  the  other  ping  & ,  both  words  mean- 
ing soldier. 

Chess  is  mentioned  in  the  Lun  Yii  and  in 
Mencius,  but  under  the  name  ^  I.  According  to 
Giles  this  was  Wei  ch'i.  The  earliest  mention  of 
hsiang  ch'i  is  found  in  the  Ke  chih  ching  yuan  |§- 
IJC  it  M  •  I^  ^s  also  mentioned  in  the  T'ung  chien 
kang  mu,  referring  to  the  date  B.C.  154.  The 
invention  of  Wei  ch'i  is,  of  course,  referred  by  the 
Chinese  to  the  age  of  Yao  ;  Hsiang  ch'i  is  put  later, 
being  attributed  to  the  founder  of  the  Chou 
dynasty,  about  B.C.  1120 ;  although  it  is  naively 
admitted  that  it  may  have  originated  a  few 
hundred  years  later. 

The  chess-board  has,  like  ours,  64  squares,  but 
the  opposing  forces  are  divided  by  a  blank  space 
across  the  board,  called  the  river.  There  are  thus 
two  sepaj'ate  camps  of  32  squares  each.  Another 
dissimilarity  from  our  chess  is  that  the  play  is 
along  the  lines  and  at  the  intersecting  points  and 
not  on  the  squares.  The  lines  are  numbered  1  to 
9  from  right  to  left.  On  the  back  row  stand  9 
pieces  :  in  the  middle  being  the  General,  with  a 
Minister  on  each  side.  Further  from  him  right 
and  left  are  the  Elephants ;  next  to  them  the 
Horses,  and  on  the  furthest  points  stand  the 
Chariots.  The  second  row  of  points  is  vacant. 
The  third  has  two  Ballistae  (sometimes  called 
cannon)'  on  lines  2  and  8.  On  the  fourth,  which 
is  the  front  row,  are  5  Soldiers  on  alternate  points. 
Then  comes  a  row  of  vacant  points  and  then  the 
river.  The  four  squares  or  rather  the  nine  points 
in  front  of  the  General  and  his  Ministers,  arc  the 
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l)0(iii(iurirH  witliiii  which  thcno  limn  piccoA  move; 
two    diagonal    liiiua   croiiii    tho    epacti. 

Am  to  thn  inovntiKMitM  of  tho  jiioccN  :  tho  (ionor- 
al  inovoH  Olio  point  at  n  tiino  in  uiiy  direction  over 
tho  9  |)(>iiilM  to  which  hti  in  c<»iifiii<'(|.  liu  canriot 
bo  tuktM),  but  may  tuU(\  provitbul  ho  (1o<in  not  thiin 
put  hiuiNclf  ill  cliock.  Ho  may  not  bo  put  or  luft 
on  tho  MAino  lino  with  tho  oppoHin^  Gunoral  with- 
out an  iiitor))ortiii;;  pitu-o.  Moin^  in  (licck  ho  munt 
tako  tho  choikinj;  pioco,  rovor  hiniKolf  from  check 
by  intorpusinfj;  a  pioco,  or  movo  hiniMolf  out  of  check. 
If  h(>  can  do  noiio  of  thoMU  thingn  ho  is  check- 
inutod,    or,  us  tlio  ChinoHo   HoinotiinoM  8ay,   dead. 

Tho  Ministors  aro  liinitod  to  tho  same  9  pointii 
as  tho  General,  but  tlioy  only  movo  on  tlio  diagon- 
al linos,  backward  or  forward  ;  each  thorofore  con- 
trola  only  four  points.  Tiicy  havo  no  privileges 
and  when  attacked  must  either  be  moved  or  cover- 
ed,   or    thoy  are  captured. 

The  Elephants  move  diagonally  backwards  or 
forwards  two  squares  at  a  time  if  nothing  blocks 
tho  way.  They  cannot  cross  .tlie  river,  so  that 
there  are  only  seven  possible  places  for  each  to 
stand  on. 

The  Horse  moves  practically  as  our  knight 
moves, — one  point  forward,  backward  or  sideways 
and  then  one  point  diagonally  ;  but  it  cannot  leap 
over  any  intervening  piece.  It  is  free  to  move 
over  the  whole  board.  The  Chariot  moves  exact- 
ly as  our  Castle  does. 

The  two  Cannon  have  also  the  same  movement 
as  our  Castle,  with  this  strange  difference  that  their 
attack  is  not  valid  except  through  some  intervening 
piece.  Thus  the  enemy  General  is  not  checked  by 
a  Cannon  on  the  same  line  unless  some  other  piece 
stands  between  them. 

The  Soldier  moves  only  forward  one  point 
at  a  time  till  it  has  crossed  the  river ;  it  may  then 
move  forwards  or  sideways  a  point  at  a  time,  but 
never  backwards ;  nor  does  it  receive  promotion 
on    reaching  the   further  side  of   the  board. 

In  all  cases  the  capturing  piece  occupies  the 
place  of  the  piece  taken.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  pieces  are  not  figures  as  with  foreign  chess, 
but  pieces  like  draughts  with  the  name  written 
on    each. 

All  evidence  seems  to  show  that  Indian  and 
Chinese  chess  are  derived  from  some  common 
source. 

Wilkinson  :  Manual  of  Chinese  Chess,  Shang- 
hai. 1893;  HiMLY  :  The  Chinese  Game  of  Chess  as 
compared  with  that  practised  by  Western  Nations, 
N.C.B.R.A.S.  Journal,  vol.  vi ;  Hollin g worth  : 
A  short  Sketch  of  the  Chinese  Game  of  Chess,  ibid., 
vol  iii;  Volpicelli  :  Chinese  Chess,  ibid.,  vol  xxiii ; 
Holt  :  Notes  on  the  Chinese  Game  of  Chess,  Royal 
Asiatic    Society   Journal,   London,    1885. 


CHESTNUTS,  c  n^tanea  i.p.)  M  J-  '»  itC. 
The  Lh(!Blnut  K^owa  wild  in  N  China,  and  it  i» 
aUo  more  or  leas  cultivated  ;  but  all  tho  trees  are 
M^rdliriKi  and  vary  i^remlly  in  the  (juality  of  tbt 
frint  It  is  quito  distinct  from  the  chestnut  of 
.fupun 

The  nuts  are  roasted  in  sand  with  which 
molasses  has  been  mixed,  and  are  sold  and  eaten 
in  ^roat  quantitios  in  is\ery  town. 

A  dwarf  <  heittnut,  ^a  shrub  a  few  feet  high. 
is  met  with  in  tho  higher  mountainous  districts. 

Mkykk  :   Agricuflural  ExplorationM,   eU' 

CHI  ^,  tho  family  name  of  HrASC  i  i  ah'I 
therefore  <jf  the  ("hou  dynaity  rulcm.  KUjjponed  to 
be  doscended  from  him. 

CHIA  CH'ING  X/(!fiThe  title  of  the  reign 
of  the  fifth  Kinp«*ror  of  the  Ch'ing  dynanty.  He 
succeeded  hia  father  Ch'ir.s  Lu.sc;  in  1796.  It 
was  he  who  rejected  Lord  Amhckst's  Mission  in 
1816.  He  was  a  worthless  ruler,  and  the  country 
suffered  severely  during  his  reign  from  pirates, 
revolts,   etc.     He  died   in   1820. 

Bland  &  Backhouse  :  AnnuU  of  the  Court  of 
Prkimj,  p.  372. 

CH'IANG  jg.  barbarian  tribp«|  of  ■d.w  icui 
western  China,  probably  Tibetan.  The  charac- 
ter, made  up  of  ^  sheep  and  ^  man,  shows  they 
were  shepherds  ;  or  some  say  the  character  shows 
a  monster,  a  beast  with  a  man's  legs,  denoting 
the  Chinese  view  of  them  as  not  being  human 
creatures. 

CHIANG  T'AI  KUNG  #^^  or  CHIANG 
tzu  Ya  ^^^  chief  counsellor  to  Wis  \\'\st., 
11th  century  B.C.  He  was  supposed  to  have 
authority  over  "  spirits  of  the  vasty  deep," 
hence  the  inscription  often  seen  written  over 
doors  to  repel  evil  spirits,  |^  ^  ^  ^ft  lib  "Chiang 
T'AI    KuNG    is  here  !  " 

CHIA-TZU   ^^.     See   Cycle. 

CHIA  YU  or  K'ung  Tzu  Chia  Yu  E^^lf. 
Family  Sayings  (of  Confucius).  This  work  is 
generally  ascribed  to  Wang  Su  who  died  a.d.  256, 
though  it  is  also  said  that  he  found  it  in  the 
house  of  one  of  the  Sage's  descendants.  It  is  fur- 
ther said  that  there  was  an  earlier  work  with  the 
same  title,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  the  later 
book  is  indebted  to  it. 

CHI  CHA  ptL»  ^  model  man  according  to 
the  literati, — the  fourth  and  favourite  son  of 
Shou  Mkng,  Prince  of  Wu,  who  died  in  B.C.  560. 
His  father  had  urgently  wished  him  to  succeed 
to  the  throne,  and  the  eldest  brother  also  urged 
it ;  but  Chi  Cha  persistently  refused.  He  accept- 
ed the  fief  of  Y^en-ling,  and  is  therefore  often 
alluded  to  as  Y'en-Ling  Chi  tzu  HB^^-  ^^ 
was  sent  the  round  of  the  States  to  study  their 
ritual,  music,  etc.,  and  no   doubt  also   to   acquire 
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useful  knowledge  of  the  political  situation.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  90,  and  his  tomb  is  still  to 
be  seen  near  his  home,  between  Ch'ang-chou  fu 
i^  fi\  }U  and  Chiang  yin  ft  ^t  i"  Kiangsu  ;  the 
inscription  on  it  is  believed  to  have  been  written 
by   Confucius  himself. 

TscHEPE  :  Histoirt  du  Royaumt  de  Ou; 
Parker  :   Ancient  China  Simplified. 

CH'I  DYNASTY,  THE.^gflE,  was  founded 
by  Hsiao  TAO-cn'iNG,  a  successful  general,  with  the 
capital  at  Nanking.  It  lasted  from  a.d.  479  to  502 
and  had  seven  rulers.  Another  usurper  then  took 
the  throne,  founding  the  Liang  dynasty. 

Dyn.  Title  Accession     Reign  Title         Adopted 

1^     ^  Kao   Ti  479     ^%  Chien    Yiian      479 

R     ^  Wu    Ti  482     tKW  Yung   Ming       483 

VM'i.  Yu  lin  Wang  493  1^1  Lung  Ch'ang  494 
?>9i  Hailing  Wang  494  5i^  Yen  Hsing  494 
9!     If-  Ming  Ti  494     ^ff^  Chien    Wu         494 

-"k'iSf^  Yung  T'ai  498 
ya^^  Tung-hun  Hou  498  7}^%  Yung  Yiian  499 
fn     ^  Ho  Ti  501     t^^  Chung  Hsing    501 

CHIEF   SUPERINTENDENT.     See  Suftrin- 

tendent  of  Trade. 

CHIEH  CHIH-T'UI  ^21t-  A  minister  in 
the  State  of  Chin,  7th  century  B.C.  Being  over- 
looked in  the  distribution  of  rewards,  he  retired 
to  the  hills  and  refused  to  return.  A  late  legend 
says  that  the  repentant  prince  tried  to  force  him 
out  by  setting  the  forest  on  fire,  but  that  Chieh 
preferred  to  perish  in  the  flames.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  origin  of  the  Han  Shih  festival  [q.v.). 

CHIEH  KUEI  ^^  the  last  Emperor  of  the 
Hsia  dynasty,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
B.C.  1818,  and  spent  enormous  sums  of  money  in 
brutal  orgies  and  especially  in  the  amusement  of 
his  favourite  concubine.  Mo  Hsi  jfj^^  .  It  is 
forcibly  said  of  him  that  his  wickedness  dried 
up  the  rivers  I,  ^,  and  Lo,  ^^.  Only  one  of  his 
ministers  dared  to  remonstrate,  Kuan  Lung-fkng 
MHj^,   and  he  was  put  to  death. 

Ch'ang  T'ang  rose  in  rebellion,  defeated  Chieh 
KuEi  in  1766  B.C.  and  sent  him  into  banishment, 
where  he  died  B.C.  1763.  The  Shang  dynasty  was 
then  established  in  place  of  the  Hsia. 

CH'I  EN  ^.  A  mace  or  the  tenth  part  of  a 
Chinese  ounce;  also  money,  i.e.  Chinese  cash. 

CH'I  EN  LUNG  ^^.  The  title  of  the  reign 
of  an  Emperor  of  the  Ch'ing  dynasty;  the  fourth 
»on  of  Yung  Ch^ng  whom  he  succeeded  in  1735. 
He  was  great  both  as  a  ruler  and  as  a  patron 
of  literature.  He  waged  various  successful  wars, 
but  the  Empire  itself  had  great  peace  and 
prosperity,  the  population  almost  doubling  itself 
during  his  reign.  His  relations  with  Western 
pow^ers  were  friendly,  and  he  received  Lord 
Mai  artney's    Mission     in     1723,     besides    Dutch, 


Spanish  and  Portuguese  embassies ;  but-  the 
preaching  of  the  Christian  religion  was  forbidden 
and  Christians  were  persecuted  during  part  of  his 
reign  (1746  and  1785).  Amongst  other  great 
literary  labours  he  produced  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Imperial  Library.  (See  Encyclopaedias).  He  ab- 
dicated in  1795  at  the  end  of  a  cycle  (sixty  years) 
on  the  throne,  and  died  three  years  later. 

CHIH  FU  5^fff,  knows  the  fu  or  prefecture. 
The  Prefect,  a  civil  official.  There  were  183  pre- 
fectures in  the  Eighteen  Provinces.  The  office  was 
abolished   after  the  Revolution.     See  Chih  hsien. 

CHIH  HSIEN  ^  f^  Knows  the  hsien  or 
district.  The  District  magistrate  subordinate  tG 
the  chih  fu.  He  has  summary  jurisdiction  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases.  The  Prefects  and  District 
magistrates  together  collected  revenue,  maintained 
order,  dispensed  justice,  conducted  literary  exam- 
inations, etc.,  and  generally  exercised  all  the  direct 
functions  of  public  administration.  Being — especial- 
ly the  Chih  hsien, — in  the  closest  relations  with  the 
people  they  were  called  ^t^^lT,  father  and  mother 
officials.  Since  the  Revolution  the  office  of  Chih  fu 
has  been  abolished,  and  the  Chih  hsien,  now  called 
Hsien  chih  shih  )^  ^  $  or  Hsien  chang  )g  g 
is  directly  responsible  to  the  Tao  yin.  See  Govern- 
ment. 

CHIH  I  ^  ^  the  Buddhist  name  of  Ch'^n 
Tk-an,  a  native  of  Anhui,  who  at  first  followed 
the  teaching  of  Bodhidharma.  Later  he  rejected 
the  view  that  contemplation  is  all-sufficient,  though 
he  still  professed  to  derive  his  doctrine  from 
Nagarjuna  whom  Bodhidharma  followed. 

He  especially  venerated  the  Lotus  sfitra.  In 
575,  in  spite  of  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor,  who 
wanted  to  retain  him  in  Nanking,  he-  went  away 
to  the  T'ien-t'ai  Hill  in  Chekiang.  He  did  a 
good  deal  of  literary  work,  and  is  said  to  have 
founded  thirty-five  monasteries  and  to  have  per- 
sonally ordained  over  four  thousand  priests.  He 
died  in  697,  and  the  school  he  founded  is  known 
as  the  T'ien-t'ai  school,    (^'f.)- 

CHI  HSIANG  ^-jjp^,  good  omm;  the  year-title 
of  the  eighth  Manchu  Emperor  who  came  to  the 
throne  at  5  years  old  in  1862.  Coins  may  be  found 
with  this  year-title,  which  was  almost  immediately 
altered,  however,  to  T'ung   Chih   {q.v.). 

CH'I  HSIUNG  -bJt-  See  Seven  Martial 
States. 

CHIH  LI  ifi.3^  direct  rule,  formerly  called  ;ib 
pri  Northern  Chihli,  when  Kiangnan  was  called 
^  nan  Southern  Chihli.  It  contains  the  capital  of 
China,  Peking,  the  provincial  capital  being  Pao-ting 
f»  Vi^^M-  '^^^  northern  part  is  hilly,  especially 
the  north-west,  where  the  Wei  shan  rises  nearly 
10.000  feet.  Most  of  the  province  is  an  alluvial 
plain,    the    deposit    of   the  Yellow   River   and   the 
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Pui  }l().  'I'iiu  Pili  ho  (\  fH  u'liitr  nt'ri  in  tho  tnOtH 
importunt  wutorwuy,  nuvij^iiMr  to  'r'unj;  rliou  noAT 
Poking.  lt«  chiof  tribularii^a  join  it  ml  TionUin^ 
A  bar  at  itii  inoulli  iimkoA  it  dillicult  of  navigation, 
ami  it  iM  (loMcil  by  icii  in  thi^  wint4^r.  Thn  (irand 
('anal  him  itii  ti^rininuM  at  TinilMin  ;  but  thin 
nurthern  portion  ia  of  littlo  umv 

The  chief  cities  are  Poking  ('/i'),  aUo  called 
Shu»i  fion  fu  f^^Kj^,  P'lo  tiii«  with  80,000  inhabit 
ttntM,  Ticntmn,  (7«'  ),  Shan  hiii  kiiaii  (,50,000),  at 
the  eaatern  end  of  the  Great  Wall,  Ch'inwangtao 
{q.v.),  IlMiiun  huu  ^  ^b  ,  Kulgan  (q.v.)  hhd  Jehol 
{i/.v.).  Poi  tni  ho  (</.i'.),  the  pojmlar  watering  place, 
is  also  in  Chihli,  Thoro  are  ricli  coalfields  in  the 
province.     (See  Kailan  Attniruj   Administration). 

The  area  i»  estimated  at  115.830  wq.  miles,  and 
tlie  population  at  20,930.000. 

CHI-KUNG-SHAN  H  £^  (I|  is  a  mountain 
resort  situated  on  tiie  border  of  Hupei  and  Honan, 
2.500  feet  above  sea-level.  At  its  foot  is  Hsintien, 
a  station  on  the  Peking-Hankow  line,  5^  hours' 
railway  journey  from  Hankow,  and  within  an  hour's 
walk  of  Chi-kung  shan.  There  are  two  valleys 
containing  foreign  bungalows,  Mission  Valley  and 
Business  Valley. 

About  500  foreigners  were  there  in  the  summer 
of  1916,  the  number  in  the  Mission  Valley  includ- 
ing children  being  382,  while  there  were  about  a 
hundred  in  Business  Valley. 

CH'I-LIN  |^|y![,  chUIin  also  found  romanized 
as  chUluKj,  kiliii,  etc.  The  unicorn  of  Chinese 
mythology.  Ch'i  is  the  name  of  the  male  and  lin 
of  the  female.  It  is  the  king  of  all  animals,  and 
full  of  gentleness.  It  has  a  deer's  body,  a  horse's 
hoof,  the  tail  of  an  ox  and  a  single  horn  with  a 
fleshy  growth  on  it.  It  is  only  seen  when  wise 
and  virtuous  rulers  are  on  the  throne,  or  to  flatter 
some  eminent  man  ;  though  it  may  also  presage  a 
disaster,  as  when  one  was  wounded  by  a  hunter 
just  before  the  death  of  Confucius. 

The  first  recorded  appearance  of  a  unicorn  was 
in  Huang  Ti's  palace  grounds,  about  B.C.  2600. 
Two  appeared  to  Yao  and  one  to  the  mother  of 
Confucius  before  the  sage's  birth.  It  has  become, 
like  the  phoenix,  a  bringer  of  children,  and  its 
picture  is  often  stuck  on  the  d^ors  of  women's 
apartments. 

DoRE  :  Recherches  sur  les  Superstitions  en 
Chine,  p.  446. 

CHIN  4il  t^e  t-itle  of  a  Tartar  tribe,  (some- 
times written  Kin)  also  known  as  Nii-Chen  ^  ^ 
Tartars.  They  lived-  to  the  north  of  the  Khitans, 
and  were  subject  to  them  till  they  overpow^ered 
them  in  a.d.  1125.  Their  chief  took  the  title  of 
Grand  Khan,  called  his  dynasty  the  Chin  (Kin) 
dynasty,  and  as  Chin  means  -'gold'  they  are  some- 
times called   '  the   Golden  Horde.' 


Having    <<  t     the     Khitani,    they     n«ki 

attotkiMl    lh»    <  Kmpirr,    t«^>k    Kat  f^ng    fu, 

the  capital,  demanded  btnitagra  and  an  imm«nM 
indiiuinity,  and  thn  rrojiion  of  parti  of  the  modern 
Nhanai  and  ('hihli.  On  thMr  departura,  the 
(binean  prepared  U>  Hght  again,  but  the  (.'hine 
returned,  took  the  capital  a  »4*<oiid  time, 
irurcaiMsd  the  indemnity,  and  t^^ik  Hotung  and 
Hopwi.  The  imjMsrial  hou»4«hold  waa  carried  into 
captivity,  and  a  new  ruler  appointed  to  rule 
north  China  oa  vooaal  of  the  China.  The  Yangtze 
chiang  divid«d  the  Chan  and  Hung  t«rriUjri#»a ; 
and  the  atruggle  between  them  lasted  till  1234, 
wht'ti  tbe  Chin  capital,  Kai  feng  fu,  waa  taken, 
not  by  the  Chinee©  but  by  another  Tartar  tribe,  the 
Mongolw.  whi(h  later  found»-fl  th»«  Yuan  dynaaty. 
Nine  Chin  Emperora  had  held  away  over  half 
C^hina   for  lib  yeara. 

Dyn.  Title  Acceaaion       K«?ign  Title       Adopted 

J^     ^  T'ai  Tau  1115    jfJcBQ  Shou  Kuo         1115 

3A:'|f  T'ien  Fu  1118 

;i:    ^  T'ai   Tsung      1123   Xit  '^'i^"    "ui        1123 
jSe    ^  H.si  Tsung       1135   y^^  T'ien  Hui         UZl 

;^^  T'ien  Chuan    1138 

J»,t^  Huang  T'ong   1141 

?>BII  Hai  lingWang  1149    X'fg.,  '^''^^   ^^  ^^^^ 

AtC   ^'heng  Yuan     11S3 

jES   Cheng   Lung     1156 

ifr    ^  Shih  Tsung      1161    ;^^  Ta  Ting  1161 

^     ^  Chang  Tsung    1190    ^^   Ming  Ch'ang    1190 

T^fJ^   Ch'eng   An       1196 
l^jfQ   T'ai  Ho  1201 

tJ5^i  Wei-shaoWangl209   ^c^c   ^^  ^"  ^^09 

^^  Ch'ungCh'ing  1212 

^^  Chih    Ning       1213 

l:    ^  Hsiian  Tsung   1213    ^|^   Cheng  Yu        1213 

^^  Hsing  Ting  1217 
^-)ij^  Yuan  Kuang  1222 
^  Ai  Tsung  1224    ii:;^:   Cheng   Ta         1224 

3^^  T'ien   Hsing     1232 
pgll  K'ai   Hsing      1233 
^  Mo  Ti   or 
j:         Hou    Chu  1234     Si   Sheng  Ch'ang  1234 

CHIN  or  TSIN  ^.  one  of  the  most  important 
feudal  States  in  the  Chou  Empire.  Its  situation 
was  in  the  elbow  made  by  the  Yellow  River,  with 
some  territory  both  west  and  south  of  the  river. 
It  was  thus  the  southern  pait  of  the  present  Shan- 
si,  which  still  has  Chin  'as  a  literary  name.  The 
district  had  been  the  seat  of  Empire  in  the  earlier 
dynasties.  When  Chou  took  the  Empire,  the  fief 
of  T'ang  was  given  to  a  son  of  Wu  Wang,  the 
Chou  founder,  with  the  title  of  Marquis,  and  in  the 
next  generation  the  name  Chin  took  the  place  of 
T'ang. 

The  state  reached  its  greatest  height  under  the 
Second   Protector,  WfiN  Kung    (see   Ch'ukc   Ebh, 
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which  was  hii  personal  name).  No  other  Protector 
was  able  to  impart  a  lasting  prestige  to  his  state 
at  all  comparable  to  that  which  Chin  enjoyed  for 
the  century  following  his  riile.  Ch'u  throughout 
this  period  disputed  Chin's  supremacy  and  the 
almost  annual  expeditions  the  two  made  caused 
great  misery  to  the  unfortunate  states  which  lay 
between,  especially '  to  Cheng.  To  a  less  extent 
Ch'i  also  disputed  with  Chin.  There  was,  besides, 
much  fighting  between  Ch'in  and  Chin  over  the 
lands  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Yellow  River  and 
over  the  respective  influence  of  the  two  states  on 
the  Tartar  tribes  on  both  banks.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  WiN  Kung  was  the  son  of  a  Tartar 
mother  and  that  some  of  his  children  were  by  his 
Tartar  wives. 

In  the  final  struggle,  ph'in  won ;  but  it  did  so 
under  Ch'in  SniH  Huang  Ti,  of  whose  origin  there 
is  considerable  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  entirely 
Chin  (or  rather  Chao)  and  not  Ch'in. 

When  the  Chin  rulers  became  weak,  three  of 
the  great  families  divided  the  State  between  them, 
in  B.C.  451.  The  new  States,  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  the  Three  Chin,  were  called  Han  (the  Honan 
part),  Wei  ^  (t,he  Shansi  part),  and  Chao  (the 
Chihii  part).  Wei  is  sometimes  written  Ngwei 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Wei  State  lower 
down  the  river.  These  States  were  formally 
recognised  by  the  Emperor  in  403,  and  the  Chin 
State  was  no  more. 

TscHEPE  :  Histoire  du  Royaume  de  Tsin. 
Parker  :  Ancient  China  Siviplified.  ^ 

CHINA — (the  name).  It  has  been  commonly 
accepted  that  the  Ts'in  (Ch'in)  dynasty  of  the  3rd 
century  B.C.  gave  rise  to  the  name  China  among 
neighbouring  peoples.  Lately,  however,  the  name 
Cina  applied  to  this  country  has  been  found  in  a 
Sanskrit  work  earlier  than  the  Ts'in  dynasty.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  Indian  traders  learned  the 
name  from  Malay.s,  that  it  came  into  use  through 
Buddhist  writers  and  was  later  on  associated 
naturally  with  the  famous  Ts'in.  Others  claim 
that  the  date  of  the  Sanskrit  work  may  not  be  so 
early  as  vas  supposed.  See  Laufer's  and 
Pelliot's  papers,  T'oungpao,  1912  3. 

CHINA  ASSOCIATION,  THE,  was  founded 
in  London  in  1889,  when  a  n.eeting  was  held  at 
the  offices  of  the  P.  &  0.  Company  and  resolu- 
tions passed,  constituting  the  Association  and 
appointing  Sir  George  Bowen  as  President,  Mr. 
W.  Keswick  as  Chairman  of  Committee,  and  Mr. 
R.  S.  GuNDRT  as  Honorary  Secretary.  In  its 
ruled  and  regulations  the  objects  of  the  Association 
are  defined  to  be,  to  represent  British  opinion  in 
political  and  commercial  relations  with  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  to  promote  British  trade  with  the 
Far  East,  and    to   give    facilities   for  sociall  inter- 


course between  members  of  the  Association.  Later, 
it  was  found  that  besides  the  central  organization 
in  London,  it  was  desirable  to  have  also  local 
committees  at  the  chief  commercial  centres,  and 
accordingly  committees  have  been  formed  one 
after  another  at  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Tientsin 
and  Hankow,  while  the  British  Association  of 
Japan  is  aflSliated  to  the  London  Committee. 
The  name  "China  Association"  therefore,  though 
most  convenient,  is  really  too  narrow.  There  are 
about  a  thousand  members,  embracing  every  class 
in  the  communities,  business,  professional  and 
oflftcial.  A  glance  at  the  annual  reports  shews 
that  it  has  left  untouched  harjli-y  a  single  feature 
of  our  commercial  or  political  intercourse,  and  it 
has  by  memoranda  and  despatches  to  the  Govern- 
ment given  much  enlightenment  and  considerably 
assisted,  British  interests. 

One  definite  and  important  act  of  the  Associ- 
ation has  been  the  foundation  of  a  school  of 
practical  Chinese,  endowed  through  the  liberality 
of  some  members ;  it  is  at  present  associated  with 
King's  College,  but  will  be  transferred  when  the 
School  of  Oriental  Languages  has  its  premises 
in  order. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Association  are 
a  most  valuable  record  of  events  and  tendencies 
in  China. 

CHINA  BRANCH  OF  THE  ROYAL 
ASIATIC  SOCIETY.  In  January,  1847,  some 
residents  in  Hongkong  met  and  founded  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Qhina.  On  asking  the 
Governor  (Sir  J.  F,  Davis)  tb  become  its  patron, 
he  agreed,  but  said  that  Lord  Auckland,  President 
of  The  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  had  repeatedly  wished 
a  branch  of  that  Society  might  be  established  in 
China.  The  Philosophical  Society  therefore  after 
six  days'  existence  became  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
China,  January  19,  1847.  On  September  7  of  the 
same  year  it  was  reported  that  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  had  admitted  the  Asiatic  Society  of  China 
as  a  branch,  and  the  n^me  was  then  altered  again 
to  "China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society." 
Six  volumes  of  Transact \on><  were  issued,  the  last 
being  in  1859,  all  printed  at  the  China  Mail  Office. 

The  North  China  Branch  [q-v.)  is  quite  a 
separate  institution. 

CHINA  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATIONAL  AS- 
SOCIATION, THE,  is  a  re-organization  and 
develoi)ment  of  the  Educational  Association  of 
China  [q.v.)  which  body  at  its  last  Triennial 
Meeting  in  1912  outlined  a  new  constitution,  and 
submitted  it  to  all  its  members  throughout  China. 
It  was  adopted  with  a  few  slight  modifications  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  and  established  an 
Advisory   Council   to    be    appointed   by  the   eight 
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fMlticatidnal  liiHtnrti  into  which  ChinA  wfti  divided 
fur  th»   {)urj)()iio. 

The  Council  wan  to  conniBt  of  throe  reprcienta 
tivoii  from   each   dintrict,  aa   well  an   an  Executive 
r'oniniittco   of    nino,   ntui   wa«  to  meet   annually   in 
April. 

The  right  educational  dintricta  have  iiranrh 
Associations  which  follow   in  chronological  order. 

1.-  Kdiicatioual     ABsociation     of     Fukien,     or 
ganizod  1905. 

2. — The  WoHt  China  Christian  Educational 
Union,  1906.     (Ssiich'uan,  Yunnan  and  Kucichou). 

3. — Tho  Kuangtung  Christian  Educational  As 
sociation,  formerly  known  as  the  Educational 
Association  of  Kuangtung,  reorganized  in  1914. 
(Kuangtung  and   Kuangsi). 

4. — The  East  China  Educational  Association, 
1914.     (Chekiang,   Kiangau  and   Anhui). 

5. — The  Central  China  Christian  Educational 
Association,  which  had  been  organized  in  1910  as 
the  C.C.C.E.  Union,  and  changed  its  name  in  1915. 
(Hupei,  Hunan  and  Kiangsi). 

6. — The  Manchurian  branch  of  the  C.C.E.A., 
1916. 

7. — The  Shantung-Honan' Christian  Educational 
Association,  January,  1917. 

8. — A  North-China  branch  for  Chihli,  Shansi, 
Shensi  and  Kansu  in  process  of  formation. 

The  main  objects  of  the  Association  are  : 

1. — To  discuss  and  publish  the  findings  of  the 
local  Associations  on  the  various  educational  pro- 
blems in  China  : 

2. — To  act  as  a  clearing-house  for  information 
on  missiopary  education  in  China  and  throughout 
the  world  : 

3.— To  stimulate  the  promotion  of  local  associat- 
ions, and  to  keep  these  in  touch  with  each  other. 

The  Association  publishes  The  Educational 
Review  each  quarter,  and  certain  of  its  textbooks, 
prepared  before  the  reorganization,  which  are  still 
in   considerable  demand. 

Since  1914  the  Association  has  had  a  permanent 
Secretary,  resident  in  Shanghai.  The  first  to 
occupy  this  post  is  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Gamewell, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.  (M.E.M.). 

CHINA      CONTINUATION      COMMITTEE. 

The  China  Continuation  Committee  of  the  National 
Missionary  Conference,  Shanghai,  1913,  is  a  body 
of  recognised  leaders  oi  the  Christian  Church  in 
China  elected  by  delegates  to  the  National  Mission- 
ary Conference,  presided  over  by  Dr.  John  R. 
MoTT,  in  Shanghai,  in  March,  1913.  This  con- 
ference was  the  last  of  a  series  of  conferences  held 
at  Canton,  Shanghai,  Tsinanfu,  Peking  and  Han- 
kow. A  short  conference  was  held  in  Mukden 
immediately  after  the  National  Conference.     Each 
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MetloniJ  Miif«r«nc«  wm  •^•nd^d  bj  miatiooAri«t 
and  Chin«M  Uadtra,  som*  of  whom  w«t  dcoUd 

by  tho  variouB  miMioni  and  churchea  of  the  area, 
and  ionio  were  aelected  by  the  hx-al  committee  of 
arrangeinonti.  The  National  Committee  waa  A 
gathering  of  experta  rather  than  a  general  con- 
ference. About  one  half  the  delegates  were  appoint- 
ed by  the  sectional  Conf«renc««  and  the  remainder 
were  ( o  opted  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangement*. 
In  this  way  no  important  phase  of  mission  work 
was  overlooked,  and  no  group  of  churchee  or 
miiuiuns  wai  unrepresented.  In  all  one  hundred 
and  twenty  delegates  were  present,  of  whom  about 
one  third  were  Chinese  pastors,  teachers,  scholars 
engaged  in  literary  work,  and  leaden  in  other 
forms  of  Christian  service.  The  China  Continu- 
ation Committee  was  appointed  by  the  National 
Conference    with      the  following   objects  : — 

"  1.  To  help  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  National  and  sectional  Conferences  held  in 
China  in  February  and  March  1913,  on  behalf  of 
the  Continuation  Committee  of  the  World  Mission- 
ary  Conference,   Edinburgh,   1910. 

"  2.  •  To  serve  as  a  means  of  communication 
between  the  Christian  forces  of  China  and  the 
Edinburgh  Continuation  Committee,  its  Special 
Committees  and  the  Mission  Boards  of  the  West. 

"  3.  To  serve  as  a  means  by  which  the  Christian 
forces  of  China  may  express  themselves  unitedly 
when  they  so  desire. 

"4.  To  promote  co-operation  and  co-ordination 
among  the  Christian  forces  of  China. 

"  5.  To  act  as  a  Board  of  Reference  when 
invited  to  do  so  by  the  parties  immediately 
concerned." 

The  Committee  is  composed  of  not  less  than 
40  nor  more  than  65  persons,  selected  to  represent 
.the  different  nationalities,  ecclesiastical  families 
and  departments  of  mission  work,  of  whom  not 
less  than  one-third  must  be  Chinese. 

,The  Committee  carries  on  its  work  by  means 
of  Special  Committees  and  an  executive  staff. 
The  staff  included  (1917)  a  Chinese  and  a  foreign 
general  secretary,  a  national  evangelistic  secretary 
and  a  statistical  secretary,  with  about  ten  clerical 
assistants. 

The  Special  Committees  include  those  on  a 
Forward  Evangelistic  Movement,  the  Chinese 
Church,  the  Promotion  of  Intercession,  Theological 
Education,  Christian  Literature,  Sunday  School 
and  Bible  Study,  Survey  and  Occupation,  and 
Business  and  Administrative  Efficiency,  Self- 
Support,  Social  Application  of  Christianity,  Train- 
ing of  Missionaries,  Hymnology,  and  Comity.  The 
reports  of  these  committees  are  published  in  con- 
nection with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Committcfe, 
and  their  "  finding?,"  if  approved  by  the  Continu- 
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ation  Committee,  stand  as  the  expression  of  the 
united  opinion  of  that  body. 

The  secretaries  of  the  Committee  edit  the 
China  Mission  Year  Book  and  the  China  Church 
Year  Book,  the  two  authoritative  annuals  in  English 
and  Chinese,  relating  to  the  activities  of  the 
Protestant  missions  and  churches,  and  the  Directory 
of  Protestant  Missionaries  in  China,  classified  by 
missions,  geographically  and   alphabetically. 

The  China  Continuation  Committee  aims  also 
to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  on  all 
aspects  of  missionary  work  in  China. 

The  Offices  are  at  5  Quinsan  Gardens,  Shanghai. 

[C.L.B.] 

CHINA  DIRECTORY,  THE,  was  published 
annually  from  1860  till  incorporated  with  The 
Chronicle  and  Directory  for  China  in  1376.  It  was 
printed   in    Hongkong    by   Shortrede. 

CHINA  GRASS,  or  Ramie.    See  Fibres,  textile. 

CHINA   INLAND  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Shanghai,  with  Home  Centres 
in  England,  Scotland,  Switzerland,  Canada,  United 
States,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania. 

This,  by  far  the  largest  Missionary  ^pciety 
operating  in  China,  was  founded  in  England  in  1865 
by  Dr.  Hudson  Taylor,  who  had  already  worked 
In  China  for  six  years  under  the  Chinese  Evangel- 
ization Society  {q.v.).  Dr.  Taylor  was  invalided 
home  in  1860,  and  during  his  stay  approached  the 
principal  British  Societies  then  having  work  at 
the  Treaty  Ports  in  China,  to  press  the  cjaims  of 
the  interior  upon  them.  As  none  of  them  felt  able 
at  that  time  to  extend  their  work  into  inland 
China,  Dr.  Taylor,  with  the  help  and  sympathy  of 
a  few  personal  friends,  formed  the  China  Inland 
Mission,  with  the  following  distinctive  features  : — 

1. — It  was  to  be  inter-denominational. 

2. — It  was  never  to  go  into  debt  :  nor  to  solicit 
donations  or  subscriptions  :  nor  to  publish  the 
names  of  its  supporters,  although  rendering  annual 
accounts  of  all  monies  received. 

3. — The  workers  were  to  have  no  guaranteed  fix- 
ed stipend,  but  were  to  share  in  whatever  supplies 
might  come  in. 

4. — The  Headquarters  were  to  be  in  China. 

5. — The  work  was  to  be  directed  by  senior 
missionary  puperintendents,  and  not  by  any  Home 
Board. 

6 — The  programme  was  the  evangelization  of 
the  whole  of  China  as  speedily  as  possible,  accord- 
ing to  a  plan  elaborated  by  the  founder  of  the 
Mission.  This  plan  involved  {a)  the  early 
occupation  of  strategic  points,  such  as  capitals  of 
provinces,  great  marts,  etc.,  (wh'ch  were  generally 
very  difficult  to  open),  rather  than  the  taking  of 
linea  of  least  resistance ;  {h)  a  preponderance  of 
pioneer  work,    leaving  fruits  in   many   cases  to  be 


reaped  by  other  Missions ;  (c)  the  complete  sub- 
ordination of  all  other  forms  of  work  to  the  direct 
preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

In  the  year  1865,  when  the  C.I.M.  was  formed, 
all  Protestant  work  was  confined  to  seven  provinces, 
almost  all  the  missionaries  (112  in  number)  residing 
in  the  five  Treaty  Ports,  so  that  eleven  provinces 
were  wholly  without  Protestant  workers,  not  to 
mention  the  great  Dependencies. 

Dr.  Taylor's  plan  made  Ningpo,  where  he  had 
already  resided,  the  provisional  base,  with  Hang- 
chow,  the  provincial  capital,  as  the  first  objective. 
Thus  Chekiang  was  the  first  province  occupied. 
Work  in  Hangchow  was  opened  in  1866,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  there  were  four  centres  in  the 
province,  three  of  them  being  inland. 

Kiangsu  was  next  occupied,  a  footing  being 
obtained  in  Nanking  in  1867,  and  in  Soochow, 
Yangchow  ancf  Chinkiang  in  1868.  Nanking  and 
Soochow  were  relinquished  in  favour^  of  other 
missions  which  shortly  after  arrived.  Tsing-kiang 
p'u,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  was  opened  in  1869. 
Shanghai,  being  the  headquarters  and  business 
centre  of  the  Mission,  was  occupied  from  very 
early  days,  and  has  a  very  strong  staff  working 
in  handsome  and  commodious  premises  given  by  a 
member  of  the  Mission. 

Anhui  was  entered  in  1869,  Anking,  the  capital, 
being  occupied ;  and  for  many  years  no  other 
Protestant  Mission  had  work  in  this  province. 

In  Kjangsi,  work  was  also  begun  in  1869,  and 
Kiukiang  become  the  centre  of  a  large  itinerating 
work. 

In  1874  Wuchang,  the  capital  of  Hupei,  was 
entered,  chiefly  wdth  the  intention  of  extending  work 
to  the  nine  interior  provinces  still  uutouched  by 
Protestant  Missions. 

In  1876,  the  year  of  the  signing  of  tiie  Chefoc 
Agreement,  Shansi,  Shensi,  and  Kansu  were  visited. 
T'ai-yiian  fu,  the  capital  of  Shansi,  was  occupied 
as  a  permanent  station  in  1877,  (though  relinquished 
later) ;  Han-chung  fu  in  Shensi  in  1879  :  T'sin-chow 
in  Kansu  in  1877,  and  Lan-chou  fu,  the  capital,  in 
1885.  In  1877,  Ssuch'uan  was  reached,  and  Chung- 
king occupied,  Chengtu  following  in  1881. 

In  1887  Tali  fu,  the  capital  of  Yunnan,  was 
opened  as  a  mission  station,  though  visited  as 
early  as  1881,  and  in  1887,  Kuei-yang,  the  capital 
of  Kueichou,  after  ten  years  of  itinerating  work. 

In  1879,  Shantung  was  entered,  a  Sanatorium 
for  the  mission  and  English  schools  primarily  for 
the  mission  children,  being  started  at  Chefoo.  A 
certain  amount  of  direct  mission  work  has  arisen 
in   the   neighbourhood. 

In  Chihli,  Tientsin  was  made  a  business  base 
in  1888  :  the  chief  station  in  this  province  is  Huai-lu 
911^    opened  in  1887. 
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Ilonaii  w!tM  net  opdiiril  unlil  1B84,  when  a 
Mtatidji  wiiH  (^Hlul)liNliti(l  »t  ('hourhia  k'liii  J|Q ||t  U 
thouf^h  -itinerution  hud  Imkiii  bo^un  an  vnrl'y  an  1876 ; 
uiiil  K'ui  f(>ii)^  fii,  Ihn  lutoNt  of  all  thr  provituiai 
(ajiitaJH  to  op(*n  ilH  ^miIcm  to  miiinioriarirH,  wan  not 
ontorod  till  lUOl.  Tliorv  aro  now  10  othor  Hl^itionii 
ill  tlio   pi'oviiico. 

iluiiaii,  aftor  iKwiily  30  yuum  of  itwirralin^ 
work,  wan  opt  lu-d  iti  1901,  wln'ii  prcniiHi-ii  wito 
Recured  at  ('hangHlm  and  C-lraiif;  tu  ^\A  Nanrhoii 
^'"K   1M  ^  M  w(^"  oponod  in  1904. 

Tho  MisHion  lias  no  work  in  Kukicn,  Ku/in^lung, 
ami  Kuaiigsi,  other  niixHion.s  having  early  occupied 
the  former  two,  and  in  lator  timon,  Kuan^Bi  uUo. 
The  Dopendoncioa  aro  scarcely  touched  by  any 
MiHsion.  The  (M.M.  entered  Tibet  in  1»97,  but 
no  station  ia  established  there ;  a  certain  anif)unt 
of  work  is  done  however  from  the  centres  in  border- 
ing provinces.  In  Sinkiang,  there  is  one  station, 
Ti  hua  fu  il|l1fc/ff,  o])ened  in  1900,  with  two  workers. 

Spaco  does  not  permit  to  follow  in  detail  the 
developments  of  a  work  which,  begun  in  1865 
tlirough  the  devotion  of  one  man  and  his  immediate 
friends  on  a  "faith"  basis,  without  any  dcnominat- 
ioiial  or  other  guarantees,  could  report  itself  in  its 
Jubilee  year  as  having  225  stations,  1063  mission- 
aries, 754  orgnnized  churches  and  34,830  corhmunic- 
ants.  Rut  attention  may  be  called  to  seven  great 
outstanding  facts. 

I. — The  internationalizing  of  the  Mi^^sion.  This 
was  no  part  of  the  original  scheme,  wide^reaching 
though  that  was,  but  was  thrust  upon  the  Mission 
from  without.  In  1887  an  American  gentleman 
(Mr.  Henry  W.  Frost,  then  living  in  Western 
New  York)  came  to  England  to  invite  Dr.  Taylor 
to  the  U.S.A.  with  the  view  of  establishing  a 
branch  there  of  the  C.I.M.  Dr.  Taylor  went  in 
the  following  year  and  visited  Northfield  and  other 
American  religious  centres,  and  the  outcome  was 
that  14  workers  were  sent  out  in  the  same  year ; 
others  followed,  and  a  Permanent  Council  was 
formed  in  1889.  In  1916,  the  U.S.A.  contingent 
numbered  114.  This  new  departure  was  followed 
by  similar  ones  mainly  among  the  Lutheran 
Churches  of  Europe,  and  in  1917  no  less  than  eleven 
Missions  arc  associated  with  the  C.I.M.  The 
Home  Department  of  each  is  virtually  autonomous, 
and  all  financial  arrangements  are  independent,  but 
in  other  respects  co-operation  is  complete,  as  well 
as  the  agreement  in  aims  and  principles.  (For  these 
Associate  Missions  v.   infra). 

ll.^^The  dividing  of  the  field.  This  early 
became  important  owing  to  the  inter-denomin- 
ational character  of  the  Mission  :  as,  men  holding 
divergent  vievvs,  e.g.  on  the  best  form  of  church 
government,  could  n5t  well  succeed  each  other  in 
the  same-station.  The  problem  became  accentuated 
when     the     Associate    workers     arrived,     speaking 


-'■"  •    ' .   "r:.i   ,  -V  diir«rtni 

t  (1  of  tli<  'V  worlMTf. 

Thn  first  formal  dtviiion  UjoIc  pUce  in  Bt6'*h*uanf 
whcro   all   I  ea«t  of  thn  K  r   wot 

aNNi(;ntid  in  J  .>  i->  the  ('hurrh  oJ  i.i.^.ii  i  f.cction 
of  tho  MiDNioM.  (Se«  Anglirun  Mtir^%ona^  J^ail«r, 
othur  divisions  of  tho  field  ifnM  pUre,  especiAlly  In 
favour  of  tho  AssfKiatn  Missions. 

\\\.—  Tht  rffvrt  of  the  linxrr  Mm  ■  ni>  „( .  j  n- 
Mission  bein^  otNuntially  an  inland  one,  and  its 
peraonnel  so  largo  (nearly  700)  it  wa«  inevitable 
that  its  Im^hob  in  1900  should  be  very  jfcat,  and 
no  fewer  than  fifty  eight  of  its  missionaries  with 
twentysovon  of  their  children  h^t  ihoir  lives, 
either  by  massacre,  or  as  the  result  of  privations 
endured,  A  large  number  of  the  native  Christians 
hUo  periMhed.  Vet  in  litfle  more  than  a  year  from 
the  outbreak  of  the  troubles,  work  was  rcnumed  in 
most  parts  of  the  field. 

IV.— In  1903,  Dr.  Taylor,  finding  his  health 
j)recarious,  appointed  Mr.  T).  E,  Hoste  as  his 
.successor  in  tho  Direction  of  the  Mission.  Dr. 
Taylor  died  at  Changsha  in  1905. 

V. — In  the  years  following  the  Boxer  movement 
all  Missions  in  C.'hina  perceived  a  great  awakening 
of  interest  in  (Christianity,  partly  due  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  might  of  Western  nations,  as  proved 
by  the  capture  of  Peking,  and  partly  to  other  even 
less  admirable  motives.  This  awakening  took  the 
final  form  of  mass  movements,  and  the  C.I.M., 
while  recognizing  the  mixed  motives  often  present, 
decided  to  instruct  all  who  presented  themselves. 
The  opportunities  for  preaching  incr  ascd  a  hundred 
fold,  lands  and  buildings  were  frerly  offered,  and 
crowds  came  to  listen.  Moreo\er  the  native 
churches  themselves  underwent  a  greit  revival. 
During  the  15  or  16  years  since  the  re;  umption-  of 
work  after  the  Boxer  movement,  ihe  number  of 
communicants  has  more  than  trebled,  and  a  church 
of  more  than  4,000  members  has  been  gathered  in 
among  the  aboriginal  tribes  in  the  S.W.  provinces, 
with  7,000  enrolled  enquirers,,  from  peoples  wholly 
untouched  before. 

VI.— At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  1911 
the  lives, and  property  of  foreigners  were  generally 
respected  by  both  t^e  contending  parties  :  but 
again  the  C.I.M.  sufeered  by  the  loss  of  two 
missionaries  and  six  children  who  were  massacred 
at  Hsi-an  fu  by  a  lawless  mob.  The  general  effect 
of  the  Revolution  and  of  th«  Declaration  of 
Religious  Liberty  which  followed  has  been  greatly 
to  increase  the  interest  of  the  people  in  Christianity. 

VII. — Although  evangelistic  work  has  always 
been  regarded  as  the  main  work  of  the  Mission, 
the  very  success  which  has  attended  it  has  led  to 
other  forms  of  activity,  '^hich  have  been  begun 
when  necessary. 
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With  regard  to  medical  work,  Dr.  Hudson 
Taylor,  himself  a  medical  man,  started  dispensary 
work  at  Hangchow  as  far  back  as  1866 ;  and  the 
healing  of  the  sick  has  always  been  regarded  as 
second  only  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

While  Education  has  not  been  employed  as  an 
evangelistic  agency,  the  teaching  of  the  children  of 
Christians  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  Mission, 
and  few  of  the  central  stations  are  without  a 
school ;  and  in  addition  to  those  under  direct 
Mission  control,  the  Chinese  Christians  themselves 
have  opened  quite  a  number.  There  are  several 
Orplian  schools  supported  by  the  Mission,  a  large 
Foundling  Home  in  N.  Shansi,  and  a  School  for 
blind  girls  at  Changsha.  There  are  also  Bible 
Institutes  in  various  districts  for  the  training  of 
native  pastors  and  evangelists. 

The  following  are  the  Associate  Missions  : — 
(1). —SWEDISH   MISSION  IN   CHINA. 

Headquarters  : — Stockholm,  and  Kingsbury,, 
Cal.   U.S.A.     Formed  in  1887. 

Works  in  Shansi,  Shensi,  and  38  hsien  in  Honan. 

Number  of  foreign  workers  in  1916  :  52. 
(2).— SWEDISH  HOLINESS  UNION. 

Headquarters  : — Torp,  Kumla. 

Began  work  in  China,  1890. 

In  1896,  the  field  between  the  two  arms  of  the 
Great  Wall  was  assigned  to  this  Mission.  In  1900, 
all  the  workers,  10  in  number,  suffered  martyrdom. 
The  work  was  reopened  in  1902,  and  in  1916  the 
Mission  reported  31  foreign  workers. 
(3). —SCANDINAVIAN  ALLIANCE  MISSION, 
representing  the  Scandinavian  Churches  of  U.S.A. 

Headquarters  : — Chicago. 

Has  worked  in  Shensi  and  E.  Kansu  since  1894. 

The  foreign  workers  in  1916  numbered  58. 
(4)._SWEDISH  ALLIANCE  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Jonkoping,    Sweden. 

This  mission  began  work  in  China  in  1892  in 
in  the  part  of  Shansi  north  of  the  Great  Wall, 
and  lost  heavily  in  the  Boxer  movement  in  1900. 

The  foreign  workers  in  1916  numbered  15. 
(5).— NORWEGIAN  MISSION  IN   CHINA. 

Headquarters  : — Randsfjord,    Norway. 

Began  work  in  1889. 

Its   sphere  is   the   N.W.   mountain   district   of 
Shansi.     In   1916,  the  mission  had  5  stations,   and 
15  foreign  workers. 
(6).— NORWEGIAN   ALLIANCE  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Kristiania. 

Began  work  in  China,  1899. 

Works  in  Lung  Chu  Chai,  Shensi. 

In  1916  there  were  4  foreign  workers. 
(7)._GERMAN  CHINA  ALLIANCE  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Barmen,  Germany. 

Entered  China,  1890. 


Works  in  Kiangsi  and  Chekiang  in  10  stations, 
with  35  foreign  w^orkers  (1916). 
(8).— LIEBENZELL  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Liebenzell,    W^urtemburg. 

The  province  ,of  Hunan  was  allotted  to  this 
mission  in  1906.  It  has  there  11  stations  and  61 
foreign  workers  (1916). 

(9).— GERMAN    WOMEN'S    MISSIONARY 
UNION. 

Headquarters  : —  Malche,  Freienwalde  a.O., 
Germany. 

Began  work  in  1908,  in  Ssuch'uan. 

It  has  4  lady  workers  (1916). 
(10).— FRIEDENSHORT  DEACONESS  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Miechowitz,    Silesia. 

Began  work  in  China,  1912. 

Works  at  Ta-ting  fu  in  Kueichou. 

The   foreign   workers  in  1916  numbered  4. 
(11).— FINNISH  FREE  CHURCH  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Abo,   Finland. 

Began  work  in  China,  1891. 

W^orks  in  Kiangsi.  The  foreign  (lady)  workers 
in  1916,  were  7  in  number. 

Statistics  of  China  Inland  Mission  and  its 
Associates,  1916. 

Foreign   missionaries         1,077 

Paid  Chinese  Staff     1,295 

Chinese  workers,   voluntary  or  paid 

by  Chinese  Church    1,465 

Communicants      37,672 

Pupils  in  Day  and  Boarding-Schools    10,210 

CHINA  MEDICAL  BOARD,  THE,  a  sub- 
sidiary organization  of  the  Rockefeller  Found- 
ation. It  was  established  in  November,  1914,  with 
thirteen  members,  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  it  immediately 
proceeded  to  suggest  the  re-organizaJLion  of  the 
Peking  Union  Medical  College,  with  the  result 
that  it  assumed  financial  responsibility  for  the 
school,  and  also  reimbursed  to  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  the  cost»  of  land,  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. It  further  arranged  for  lower  classes  of 
students  to  be  sent  to  Tsinan  fu,  paying  to  the 
■  Shantung  Christian  University  $100,000  gold  for 
maintenance  and  $50,000  gold  for  buildings  and 
equipment.  New  buildings  are  to  be  put  up  in 
Peking,  fourteen  additional  acres  having  been 
bought  for  the  purpose. 

Other  plans  are  in  course  of  development  with 
respect  to  Shanghai,  Nanking,  Changsha,  Canton, 
and  a  great  deal  has  been  expended  in  grants  to 
hospitals  not  connected   with  Medical   Schools. 

Other  activities  are  described  in  the  paper 
referred  to  below. 

Greene  :  The  Work  of  the  China  Medical 
Board,  China  Medical  Journal,  May,  1917. 

CHINA     MEDICAL    MISSIONARY    ASSO- 

ciation,     founded     in     1886,     chiefly     through     the 
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influrncfi  of  tho  luto  l>r.  11.  W.  Hounb,  of  ilia 
Anuiriiaii   I'rotcNtaiit   KpiiK'opttl   MifiMiori. 

A  .lounuil   wjMi  nhortly  uftcrwardu  itturtod,  (in 

tho  (ii'Mt  inMtiiiM"«<  (iimrtrrly)  tho  firMt  Imhuo  nj){)variii({ 
ill  Murih,  18U7.  'Iho  liriit  rroiidoul  wai  Dr. 
.1.  (}.  Kkuii  of  Caiitun.  Thoro  woro  29  active, 
9  honorary,  and   17  corrouponding  lucmbrrM. 

Tho  first  ^Tiirnil  mooting  of  tho  AiiMociiition 
took  pluro  at  tho  (lonoral  Conforcnco  of  1090,  tho 
ihiof  roHult  of  which  wa«  tho  aj)^)ointn»ent  of  a 
coniniittoo  to  unify  niodical  terminology.  In  1908, 
a  Medical  Lexicon  wa.s  issued  embodying  tho  labours 
of  this  coinmitt'«''e. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Aosociation  was  held 
in  Shanghai  in  1905,  Dr.  Chuistie  of  tho  U.  F. 
Church  of  Scotland  Mission,  Mukden,  presiding. 
Dr.  Couai.ANn  of  Swatow  wa.s  lent  to  tho  Association 
to  do  translation  work.  Mr.  H.  S.  Wellcome  (of 
Burroughs  &  Wellcome,  tho  well  known  English 
drug  manufacturers)  gave  £11,000  for  this  object, 
and  various  Missionary  Societies  also  contributed. 
The  next  meeting  was  in  Shanghai  at  the  General 
Conference  of  1907  when  the  late  Dr.  G.  A.  Stuart 
of  the  M.E.M.  was  president,  and  a  Research 
Conimittee   was  appointed. 

The  Association  next  met  at  Hankow  in  1910, 
Dr.  CousLAND  presiding,  and  received  the  report 
of  the  Research  Committee,  whose  investigations 
had  been  expressly  limited  to  the  study  of 
intestinal  parasites.  The  results  obtained  were 
felt  to  be  so  valuable  that  a  second  Research  Com- 
mittee, enlarged  in  number  and  in  scope  was 
appointed. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  in  Peking  in  1913, 
Dr.  Logan  of  Hunan  presiding,  and  was  received 
by  H.E.  YiiAN  Shih-k'ai  who  spoke  most  warmly 
of  Medical  Mission  work  especially  in  connection 
with  the  plague  in  Manchuria  in  1911,  and  Red 
Cross  work  during  the  Revolution.  The  chief 
points  discussed  were  the  improvement  in  Mission- 
ary Medical  Education,  as  to  standard,  and  as  to 
union  work,  and  as  to  bringing  it  in  line  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Ministry  of  Education.  Co- 
operation with  the  Chinese  was  also  recommended, 
as  far  as  possible. 

The  next  Conference  was  held  in  Shanghai  in 
1915 ;  an  interesting  exhibit  demonstrating  the 
importance  of  -public  hygiene  was  shown,  and 
attracted  large  crowds.  A  permanent  Council  on 
Bublic  Health  was  created,  and  tas  an  indirect 
result  of  the  Association's  meetings,  a  similar 
organizzftion  on  non-missionary  lines,  called  the 
National  Medical  Association  of  China  [q-v.)  was 
started  in  1916. 

The  1917  Conferenc:  was  held  at  Canton  in 
January,  and  was  a  Joint  Conference  of  the  CM. 
M.A.,  and  the  National  Association,  and  separate 
as  well  as  united  meetings-  were  held.     Eighty-one 


iitciiibora  of    tho  f(jrmer  wera   prrsent  and  «■  ./hfy 
right    of    the    Utlor.     Th«y    were    warrnly    ri'<;..  1 
and    groatly    tionourcd     by    the    enlightened     and 
dr»nocrut»c    (Jovcrnor    of    K'i  H  PV     Cnv 

i'H'isa  i.KS,    ^zMM       ''*»**    '  I  A.    supported 

two  important  njefiiorialii  prrwntrd   to  llir  <i'j\ern 
mont  by  tho  National  ARROciation 

The  (.'.MM. A.    in   addition  to  other    a  ' 
riTcived  four  imf)ortant  Iteporti  from  tho  Il«.  ....... 

Comniittco  embodying  tho  reiiultR  of  fyMtcmatic 
and  nciontiflc  enquiry  into  tho  phyiical  and  phyaio- 
logical  conditionn  of  the  Chineie. 

The  AsRociation'B  influence  ban  greatly  incre*««d 
during  tho  la«t  few  years,  and  in  addition  to  the 
formatibn  of  the  N.M.A.  two  other  important 
developments    have    taken    place. 

1,  Largely  an  the  result  of  representationa 
made  by  the  C.M.M.A.  to  the  Edinburgh  Con- 
tinuation Committee  (Medical  Missions  section)  • 
British  Advisory  Hoard  on  Medical  Missions  haa 
been  established,  which  will  have  a  great  effect  on 
all  medical  missionary  work  in  China. 

2.  The  Kiangsu  Educational  Association,  non- 
missionary  and  purely  Chinese,  called  on  the 
C.M.M.A.  to  help  in  fixing  anatomical,  chemical 
and  other  terms  for  use  throughout  all  China.  The 
first  sessions  were  held  at  the  K.E.A.  headquarters 
in  Shanghai  in  January,  1917. 

The  membership  of  the  C.M.M.A.  in  January, 
1917  was  550. 

CHINA  MENNONITE  MISSIONARY  SOC- 
iety.  The. 

HeadquarteTn  : — Hillsboro,    Kansas,   U.S.A. 

Works  in  Shantung  and  Honan. 

The  first  missionaries  were  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Bartel,  who  arrived  in  China  in  1901, 
representing  a  community  of  German  Mennonites 
in  the  U.S.A.  Ts'ao  hsien  ^  j^  and  Shan  hsien 
IP.  IJbg ,  in  Shantung  were  opened  in  1905,  and  the 
former  is  still  the  principal  station.  Ts'ao-chou  fu 
^  ^  jl^  was  opened  in  1908  :  and  Honan  was  entered 
in  1914,  when  Yu-ch'eng  gfl?S  was  occupied.  In  the 
same  province,  Liu-ho  ^  ^,  (1915),  and  Sui-chou 
1^  ^,  are  also  worked.  Ning-ling  hsien  ^  g^  H 
is  to  be  a  foreign-manned  station  in  the  near  future. 

At  Ts'ao  hsien  there  is  orphanage  and  indust- 
rial work ;  a  school  for  the  blind,  and  a  boarding- 
school  for  girls,  with  270  pupils  in  all. 

In  1917,  the  Mission  reports  : — 

Foreign  missionaries 29 

Chinese  staff     51 

Church  members     127 

Outstations        15 

CHINA  MERCHANTS  STEAM  NAVIGA- 
TION COMPANY.  This  Company  was,  in  1874, 
developed  out  of  a  former  Company  (  See  Aden  ). 
Its  object   was  to   trade    with  ports   not   open  to 
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foreign  commerce,  a  monopoly  which  it  did  not 
obtain,  and  ultimately  to  kill  all  the  foreign 
coasting  trade.  It  was  practically  created  by  Li 
HuNG-CHANG  and  was  well  backed  up  by  Chinese 
Merchants,  especially  in  Hongkong.  It  was  offici- 
ally recognized  and  had  the  privilege  of  carrying 
north  over  one-third  of  the  annual  tribute  rice. 
In  1877  it  bought  up  the  Shanghai  Union  Steam 
Navigation  Company  ;  and  on  October  20,  1879  it 
sent  the  steamer  Hochung  to  Honolulu  with  a 
large  number  of  emigrants.  The  Company  was, 
after  a  time,  quite  successful,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  done  much  damage  to  the  foreign  ship- 
ping int-erests. 

EiTEL  :     Europe  in  China. 

CHINA     MONUMENTS     SOCIETY,    THE. 

A  Society  formed  in  Peking  in  1908  by  foreigners 
with  the  okject  of  securing  "  complete  suppression 
of  Vandalism  in  China  by  foreigners,  or  due  to 
foreign  influence  or  agencies,  and  the  protection 
of  China's  antiquities,  monuments  and  all  cultural 
objects,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  especially 
with  reference  to  the  welfare  of  Chinese  society." 
See  Royal  Asiatic  Soc.  N.  C.  Branch,  Journal, 
1912,  and  various  publications  of  the  Society. 

CHINA  REVIEW,  THE,  or  Notes  dh  Queries 
on  the  Far  East  :  begun  in  July,  1872  by  N.  B. 
Dennys  in  Hongkong,  and  issued  every  two 
months,  coming  to  an  end  with  vol.  xxv,  No.  6, 
June-July,  1901.    The  second  editor  was  Dr.  Eitel. 

CHINA-ROOT,  fu  ling  ^:^  ;  Pachyina  cocos. 
A  fungus  growth  on  the  roots  of  fir  trees,  used 
both  as  a  food  and  drug.  It  is  found  in  the  form 
of  large  tubers,  which  do  not  readily  decay,  and 
are  said  to  occur  unchanged  after  lying  in  the 
ground  for  thirty  years.  The  substance  probably 
consists  largely  of  pectine,  and  is  free  from  smell 
or  taste ;  the  hardest  and  whitest  is  the  best.  It  is 
ground  up,  mixed  with  rice  flour,  and  made  into 
small  square  cakes  for  consumption.  It  is  used 
as  a  nerve  tonic  and  sedative. 

Havret  {Province  de  Nganhoei)  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  preparation  of  fuling  : 
Squared  pieces  of  fir  are  placed  in  the  soil  and  a 
cutting  of  fuling  is  applied  and  covered  with  sand, 
when,  after  a  few  months,  new  tubers  form,  growing 
into  the  wood.  Unfortunately  the  district  of  Lu-an 
has  been  deforested  by  this  culture. 

Smilax  pseudo-china  is  the  China-root  of  the 
South,  where  it  takes  the  place  of  Pachyma.  The 
latter  is  usually  much  larger.  Smilax  is  exported 
to  India  and  Burma;  its  use  par  excellence  is  in 
syphilitic  diseases. 

CHINA'S  SORROW.  The  Yellow  River;  so 
railed  by  the  Emperor  Chia  Ch'ing  in  his  will, 
1820  ;  ?*J  :R  r}j  a  m  j^  3^.    See   Yellow  River. 


CHINA   SUNDAY   SCHOOL    UNION,  THE, 

{Head quarters,  Shanghai),  an  interdenominational 
branch  of  Protestant  missionary  enterprise.  The 
1907  Centenary  Missionary  Conference  appointed 
a  Sunday  School  Committee.  In  1910,  at  the  Con- 
vention of  the  World's  Sunday  School  Association 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Tewksbtjry, 
formerly  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions,  was 
chosen  as  National  Secretary.  The  China  Sunday 
School  Union  was  organized  a  few  months  later. 
The  "  China  Sunday  School  Journal,''  a  monthly 
in  English  for  teachers  first  appeared  in  January, 
1913.  Two  monthlies  in  Chinese  are  also  issued 
for  scholars.  Various  Chinese  Lesson  Helps  are 
issued,  and  a  Teacher-Training  series  in  both 
Chinese  and  English. 

In  addition  to  the  production  of  suitable 
literature,  the  Union  aims  at  promoting  the  best 
methods  in  Religious  Pedagogy.  Books  of  its 
Teacher-Training  Course  are  used  in  Schools  and 
Institutes  of  Method  and  in  Theological  Seminaries. 
A  Teacher-Training  Certificate  has  been  issued  to 
some  800  Chinese  leaders  who  have  been  examined 
in  courses  of  Religious  Pedagogy. 

The  following  statistics  will  indicate  something 
of  the  extent  of  Sunday  School  work  in  China  : 

Number  of  Sunday  Schools    3,025 

„  Scholars         165,282 

,,  Teachers  7,375 

Weekly    issue    of    Lesson    Note    literature, 
180,000  copies. 

Number     of    copies     of     Teacher -Training 
series  sold,  5,000  each  of  six  books. 

CHINA  TRADE  ACT,  THE,  properly  'An 
Act  to  regulate  the  Trade  to  India  and  China,* 
(3  and  4  Will.  IV,  c.  93).  It  fixed  the  date, 
April  22,  1834,  when  the  East  India  Company 
should  cease  to  6^ist ;  it  created  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  Trade  in  China ;  and  provided 
that  the  Superintendents  might  be  empowered  by 
Orders  in  Council,  to  create  a  court  of  law  for 
trying  offences  committed  by  British  subjects  in 
Chinese  territory. 

Eames  :  The  English  in  China. 

CHINAWARE  is  distinguished  in  the  Customs 
export  list   from   "  pottery  and  earthenware." 

Dr.  BusHELL  in  Chinese  Art,  includes  under 
pottery,  in  its  widest  sense,  every  production  oi 
the  fictile  art,  comprising  all  kinds  of  earthenware 
and  stoneware,  as  well  as  porcelain,  its  highest 
achievement.  As  reg-ards  the  trade  in  these  goods, 
it  is  either  inter-provincial  or  for  the  use  of  Chinese 
abroad.  The  value  of  "  chinaware  "  exported 
averages  nearly  3  million  taels  annually,  and  of 
pottery  and  earthenware  nearly  2  million  taels. 
The  former  is  almost  all  from  Kiukiang  or  Swatow, 
Kiukiang  sending    out   rather   more  than   Swatow. 
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'rii(t  MM  011(1  cliiMH  JH  morn  oviuily  dmli  ihulixl  ninonf^ 
iho  portH,  liul  tho  btillc  ('r)iiirfi  from  SlitiiiKliiii  .itid 
tlu)  KiiuM^tuii^  portM.  Tlin  fninoiiN  i>\d  liiipcrial 
poltorioH  at  ('hiiiKtAch^ii,  which  wore  iilmoat  ruinod 
l>y  tho  T'jii  l"iii^  r<'hi«lH,  now  turn  out  a  ^^ood 
diMil  of  chinawurn,  (timt  Hrnt  from  Kiukian^),  but 
it  Im  nadhy  inferior  to  tlio  old  waron.  'I'ho  Kuang- 
tun^  rliinawaro  in  from  thrco  controM,  1,  I'akwoh, 
on  tlui  norlhorn  l)(>rd«»r  of  tho  provinco,  ncrar  Amoy  ; 
2,  from  Yangchun,  in  Chaochinj^  profccturo ;  3, 
from  Yan^chian^,  also  in  tho  Houth  of  tho  province. 
This  lust  is  moro  ambitious  than  tho  former 
(which  chiolly  ri<j^;ii(l  domestic  umo)  ;  and  turns 
out  architectural  ornaments,  cisterns,  fish  bowls 
and  flowor  pots,  otc.  Theso  wares  aro  named 
Kuang  yao  (Kuan^^tun^  pottery).  Tho  other  loading 
centre,  from  which  Shanghai  is  supplied,  is  I-hsing, 
on  tho  western  shores  of  tho  Taihu.  Tho  factories 
at  Liling,  in  N.E.  Ilunan,  have  been  revived  of 
recent  years. 

At  one  time  it  was  feared,  in  tlio  trade  in 
S.  China,  that  Japanese  articles,  would  drive  out 
the  heavier  Chinese  ware ;  but  tho  former  went 
out  of  favour  owing  to  its  sameness  and  fragility, 
and  tho  latter  gained  on  account  of  its  strength. 
The  reproduction  of  antique  shapes  also  stimulated 
the  demand. 

The  materials  used  are  two  sorts  of  earth,  one, 
petuntse  (jQ  ^  "dP^  ^  hard,  white,  fusible  quartz; 
secondly,  kaolin  {]S  ^),  decomposed  felspar  of 
granite,  which  are  imported  to  Chingtechen  from 
other  places  in  Kiangsi,  and  from  Anhui. 
The  export  in  1916  amounted  to  Hk.Tls.  1,787,399. 

KiuKiANG  Customs  Decennial  Report,  1901. 

[N.S.] 

CHINA  YEAR  BOOK,  THE,  an  annual 
which  first  appeared  in  1913  under  the  editorship 
of  H.  T.  Montague  Bell  and  H.  G.  W.  Woodhead. 
The  Great  War  prevented  its  publication  for  the 
year  1915,  but  it  was  issued  in  1916.  It  contains 
a  large  and  valuable  amount  of  information, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  year's  commerce, 
finance,   etc. 

CHIN  DYNASTY,  LATER  ^ -f  .  See  Five 
Di/nasties. 

CHIN  or  TSIN  DYNASTY  l^nj,  also  called 
the  Western  Tsin,  was  established  in  a.d.  265,  as 
the  outcome  of  the  strife  betwen  the  '  Three 
Kingdoms  '  {q.v.)  It  was  founded  by  Ssu-ma  Yen 
after  the  Shu-Han  kingdom  had  been  conquered, 
and  he  soon  proceeded  to  the  conquest  of  Wei. 
The  capital  was  at  Lo-yang.  The  Hsiung-nu  soon 
laid  claim  to  the  throne,  took  Lo-yang  and  carried 
off  two  Tsin  Emperors  in  succession.  The  Tartars 
were  then  masters  of  the  whole  of  North  China, 
and  the  Tsin   capital  being  removed  to  Nanking 


ttir  dyiia«iy  in  innu  AD.  317  known  u  the  KAtftern 

(  hin  or  Tain  dynnjity. 
l)yu.  Titio  Acromion      U(n((n  Tills        Adopted 

itflh  Wu  Ti  265  Kliir  T'^i  Shih  265 

lX9t  Hniifi  Ning 
MJH  T'ai  K'ang 
»«(  T'ui   Hii 

Mit  Hui  Ti  290  ;^M  Yung  H^i 

^V  Yung  P'ing 
^IK  Yuan  K'ang 
^01  Yung  K'ang 
;^<l  Yung  Ning 
*56  T'tti  An 
^^  Yung  lining 
yh'U  Yung  An 
*M*t  Chicn  Wu 
/?.'//  V  .     'An 
M.\   K  .i;-^   litii  306 

307   /kM  Yung  Chia  307 

313  ift^  Chien  Hning        313 
:     I/iMfoire     du     Royaume     de     T/>in. 

or    TSIN     DYNASTY,     EASTERN, 

Jj(  ^,  a  continuation  of  the  We.^tcrn  Tain,  but 
with  its  Capital  at  Kiang-ning  (Nanking).  The 
eleven  Emperors  of  this  dynasty  were  all  weak 
and  incompetent.  It  began  in  a.d.  317,  and  in 
420  it  gave  place  to  the  Sung  Dynasty. 
Dyn.  Title  Accession     Reign  Title        Adopted 


1 
( 


276 
280 
290 
290 
291 
291 
300 
301 
302 

304 


fti'lft  Huai  Ti 
i^/ffr  Min  Ti 

TSCHEPE  : 

CHIN 

a 


7C     ^  Yiian   Ti 


M 

^  Ming  Ti 

IS 

^  Ch'eng  Ti 

m 

^  K'ang  Ti 

B 

'^  Mu  Ti 

^    ^  Ai  Ti 
^     55  Ti  Yi 


) 


317    JJt^  Chien  Wu 
j^^  T'ai   Hfiing 
7J^§t  Yung  Ch'ang 
323   i:^  T'ai  Ning 
326   1^^]  Hsien   Ho 

j^^  Hsien  K'ang 
343    JItC  Chien  Yiian 
345   7^1  Yung  Ho 

f\^  Sheng  P'fng 
362    J^m  Lung  Ho 
^^  Hsing  Ning 


566 


Ho 


^fJ5^  Hai  Hsi  Kung}-^"   *^  ^  ^' 
m^^  Chien  Wen  Ti   371    IS^  Hsien  An 
#5^^  Hsiao  Wu  Ti    373    ^M  Ning  K'ang 

^7Q  T'ai  Y'iian 


3c     ^  An  Ti 


^  Kung  Ti 


397    r^^  Lung  An 
7t.M  Yiian  Hsing 
M:^  Lung  An 
y^M-  Ta  Hsiang 
ytM  Yiian  Hsing 
^^  I  Hsi 

419    ytik  Yuan   Hsi 


317 
318 
322 
323 
326 
335 
343 
345 
357 
362 
363 

366 

371 
373 
376 
397 
402 
402 
402 
403 
405 
419 


TscHEPE  :     Eistoire    du    Royaume    de     Tsin. 

CHMN  DYNASTY,  THE^^  12  (b.c.  255-206) 
though  short-lived  was  a  most  important  dynasty; 
it  accomplished  the  destruction  of  the  feudal 
system,  and  brought  the  whole  of  China  under  one 
ruler.    Ch'in  Shih  Huang-ti  the  founder,  (b.c.  246) 
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was  the  first  ruler  to  t^ke  the  title  of  Huang  Ti. 

He  extended  the  empire,  builb  the  Great  Wall   to 

check   the   Tartars,   and   burnt  the  classical   books. 

See  Shi?i  Huang  Ti;  Great  Wall;  Burning  of  Books. 
Dynastic  Title  Accession 

BS  g  3E       Chao  Hsiang  Wang       255 
^-  3JC  3E       Hsiao  Wen  Wang  250 

sSt  S  3^       Chuang  Hsiang  Wang   249 
JF^c        ^       Cheng  Wang  246 

t&  ^  ^       Shih  Huang-ti  221 

rift^^       Erh  Shih  Huang-ti        209 

CHI,  NORTHERN  DYNASTY  :|b^^B  a  short 
dynasty  of  the  Epoch  of  Division  between  North 
and  South.  In  550  it  succeeded  the  Eastern  Wei 
and  twenty -eight  years  later  it  was  swallowed  up 
by  the  Northern  Chou ;  which  was  soon  after  con- 
quered by  the  Ch'en  dynasty. 
Dyn.  Title  Accession    Reign  Title        Adopted 

A.D.  A.D. 

"dtl:^  Wen  Hsuan  Ti  550    ^i*  T'ien   Pao  550 

fi     ^  Fei  Ti  560    1^^  Ch'ien  Ming  560 

^H3^  Hsiao  Chao  Ti    560   ^5i  Huang  Chien  560 

^J^-^  Wu  Ch'eng  Ti  561   ^^  T'ai  Ning  561 

f^tfl  Ho  Ch^ing  562 

fi     ^  Wen    Kung  or  ^^  T'ien  T'ung  565 

^     ±  Hou  Chu    565   ^¥  Wu  P'ing  570 

Mit  Lung  Hua  576 

SISi  '-^n-t^  Wang       576   ^.^  Te  Ch'ang  576 

^     ±  Yu  Chu  577   5^7t  Ch'eng  Kuang  577 

CHINESE  AND  JAPANESE  REPOSITORY, 
THE,  a  magazine  issued  monthly  in  England  un- 
der the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  James  Summers, 
beginning  July,  1863.  It  contained  many  articles 
reprinted  from  The  Chinese  Repository.  It  only 
completed  the  third  volume. 

CHINESE  ANGLICAN  CHURCH.  Since 
1912,  the  eleven  dioceses  of  the  English,  American 
and  Canadian  branches  of  the  Anglican  communion 
in  China  have  been  one  Chinese  Church,  known  as 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church  in  China,  Chung  Hua 
Sheng  Kung  Hui  (  f!»  1^  ^  i^ -^i). 

This  did  not  involve  any  re-arrangement  or  sub- 
divifion  of  dioceses,  in  each  of  which  the  bishop 
with  the  Diocesan  Synod  manage  internal  affairs ; 
while  every  three  years,  each  diocese  sends  its 
bishop,  with  four  clergy  and  four  laymen,  to  the 
General  Synod. 

At  the  first  General  Synod,  which  met  in  1912, 
it  was  proposed  to  form  a  new  diocese,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter. 
At  the  .«erond  General  Synod  it  was  decided  to  send 
two  delegates  to  Shensi  to  report  on  the  suitability 
of  that  province  for  the  proposed  new  missionary 
Work,  and  as  the  result  it  was  decided  that  as  many 
parts   of   Shensi    wpre   not   occnpied    by    any   other 


Mission,  work  should  be  begun  at  once  with  the 
view  of  establishing  a  twelfth  diocese  there.  The 
responsibility  for  this  new  departure  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese  Church,  all  eleven  dioceses 
assisting  by  supplying  volunteer  workers,  and 
apportioning  funds  for  the  first  three  years. 

A  Chinese  bishop  will  probably  be  appointed 
in  a  few  years ;  but  until  this  time  the  episcopal 
oversight  will  be  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
neighbouring  bishops — the  first  appointed  being 
Bishop  White  of  Honan,  followed  by  Bishop 
NoRRis  of  the  North  China  diocese. 

CHINESE  COLLEGE  at  Naples,  [Colhgio 
dei  Cinesi),  was  founded  by  Pere  Matted  Ripa, 
the  formal  opening  taking  place  on  July  25,  1732. 
P.  Ripa  {q.v.),  after  his  return  from  China  had 
seven  years*  hard  work  before  he  could  get  this 
Institution  founded.  The  Pope  promised  his  ap- 
proval when  it  should  have  been  established,  and 
provided  Ripa  found  the  funds ;  the  Propaganda 
objected  to  its  location  at  Naples ;  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI  encouraged  it  but  with  certain  difficult 
conditions. 

It  was  opened  with  five  students  who  had 
accompanied  Ripa  from  Peking.  It  consisted  of  a 
College  and  a  Congregation ;  the  former  was  to 
qualify  young  Chinese  or  Indians  for  missionary 
work  in  the  East,  at  the  expense  of  the  foundation, 
the  students  taking  five  vows;  the  latter  was  for 
ecclesiastics  who  would  teach  without  payment  and 
who  took  no  vows. 

It  was  reorganized  in  1889.   See  Ripa. 

CHINESE  ENGINEERING  AND  MINING 
COMPANY.     See  Kailan  Mining  Administration. 

CHINESE     EVANGELISATION^  SOCIETY, 

The.  The  formation  of  this  society  was  one  result 
of  the  deep  interest  aroused  by  the  missionary 
voyages  of  Gutzlaff  [q.v.)  up  and  down  the  coast 
of  China  in  1831-1835.  It  entered  China  in  1853, 
and  worked  chiefly  in  Ningpo.  Dr.  Hudson 
Taylor  {q.v.)  was  the  most  prominent  of  the  small 
band  of  workers  sent  out.  After  he  was  compelled 
to  return  home  through  ill-health  in  1860,  he 
resigned  his  connection  with  the  Society,  and 
founded  the  China  Inland  Mission.  Two  or  three 
years  after  this  the  older  Society  ceased  to  exist, 
and  some  members  of  its  Home-Committee  became 
referees  for  the  C.I.M.  The  workers  on  the  field 
resigned,  or  were  accepted  by  other  Missions. 

CHINESE  MISCELLANY,  THE.  A  volume 
published  in  Shanghai  soon  after  1850,  but  with- 
out date,  place,  or  author  on  the  title-page.  It 
contains  a  paper  on  silk  manufacture,  one  on 
Shanghai,   from    native  sources,   and  two  others. 

CHINESE  ORIENTAL  COLLEGE.  See  .9«<2 
/  Krinn. 
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CHINESE:   RACE,   THE.      I  lir   oi  iK»n  <>l   tl.o 
<  liiiufiti  pfojilii  iriiiaiiih  UK  unm»lv«Ml  proltlmn       Thi) 
iii'itiM  imvo  IxKMi  fxit  forwurd  to  cniiniMi  tlnMii   with 
^'''K>'|>^'    'm<l    witli    North    AiiHM'irii. 

Siiiiin  ^tlllh<ll(h  (luiiii  (hut  thoro  IN  nlr()ii({ 
|ihil()lo^rit'ul  (<vi(i(Mi('t«  to  Khdw  thr  curly  ('hiiiofui  itrut 
WHH  ill  th(«  MeHopotuiniiiii  vuMoy.  It  in  cluiinnd 
tliut  thry  <  iiiiin  into  ('hiiiu  rinin  the  wobI  ttnd 
thut  tht^y  tOiiiid  uii  curlier  proph)  in  poHHnnnioi) 
ot  th«'  hiiid.  'I'hc  rurlu'Mt  rt'liuhh*  hifitory  shown 
thoni  III  tlit<  \  «ll(.\v  Ivivrr  vulli<y,  lii'Mt  hi^{hor  in  it« 
cuiu'He  liiid  ui'torwardH  lowrr,  and  ignorant  nf  the 
Yftii^t/t<  hasin.  'I'ho  infrrciuo  in  that  thry  <anio 
lioni  Kastoiii  'rmkt'.staii,  t'roiii  Jiohnor,  uloii^  the 
north  Hido  of  tho  Altyn  Tugh  and  Nan  Shan  rarjges, 
puHt  tho  8itos  of  tlio  pruMent  Sining  and  Lanchow 
to  tlio  \V»M  valli'v,  thiMi  down  the  Wei  into  thfc 
Yellow  I\i\t>r  \ulley.  It  is  HUppoHed  by  Home  thaf 
these  early  iminij^rants  were  the  anceHtors  of  the 
historical  Chou  jj^  nuc  ;  that  they  had  their  homo 
in  the  Tarini  valley,  then  a  pleasant  land,  now  a 
waste  howlini;  wilderness,  where  Stkin  has  un- 
L'OvertMl  tlu>  itMnaiiis  ut"  a  piosperoiis  civilization; 
that  they  were  driven  out  by  the  be^innin^s  of 
that  desiccation  which  is  going  on  still.  Wherever 
they  came  from,  there  is  proof  tliat  they  were 
agricultural.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
they  mingled  with  the  aboriginal  races  of  the  land 
they  conquered  ;  that  remnants  of  these  people  have 
remained  unabsorbed  ;  and  that  the  Chinese  of  the 
south  are  nearer  to  the  original  type  than  those  of 
the  north,  who  have  been  for  centuries  in  contact 
\Nith  Tartar  tribes. 

The  more  modern  students,  however,  regard 
the  philological  argument  as  proving  the  direct 
opposite  of  the  above  theory.  The  languages  of 
Eastern  Asia  have  been  grouped  under  the  name 
Sino  Tibetan,  and  since  they  are  unmistakably 
one  tongue  the  above  theory  implies  that  not  only 
China  but  Indo-China,  Siam,  etc.,  were  overrun  by 
the  same  Mesopotamian  conquerors,  T'rho  retained 
and  imposed  their  language  :  which  seems  impos- 
sible. 

There  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  conquering 
race  coming  from  the  West — it  cannot  be  proved 
or  denied  ;  but  if  it  came  it  must  have  lost  its  own 
tongue,  since  Chinese,  a^  proved  by  its  conn'ections, 
was  not  that  tongue. 

CHINESE  RECORDER  AND  MISSIONARY 
JOURNAL,  THE.  This  magazine  dates  from 
May  1868.  It  was  begun  by  the  Rev.  S.  L.  Baldwin 
of  Foochow*  and  printed  there  as  a  monthly  journal 
with  264  pages  in  the  year,  at  $2.00  per  ann. 
From  February  1870  to  May,  1872  its  editor  was 
the  Rev.  J.  Doolittle.  It  was  then  suspended, 
but  in  January,  1874  Mr.  Alex.  Wylie  issued  it 
again,    with    the    American    Presbyterian   Mission 

U 


I'reMM  III  .Sltuii^hiii  ttM  publmhtiift  It  appi^Arrd 
hi  monthly,  inaUin|{  an  annual  volurn«  of  4U0  pp. 
At  |.V(X)  |irr  ann  Dr.  H.  L.  lUi.iiwiM  wm  editor 
aKHM)  in  lB7ti,  and  l)r  A.  1'  Hai'I'CH  in  1880. 
In  January  UiiiS  Dr.  (iri.i'K  bccamo  ediU^r  and 
the  Ulu^^lk/.llw  from  March  \HiiS  ha«  \jfstn  iiiued 
monthly.  In  the  carlinr  yean  when  foreigner! 
wore  few  and  tho  Itocorder  tho  only  magazine,  it 
contuinnd  many  pupiira  of  the  highent  value  fpn 
gtmerul  and  »ci<M»tihc  topim,  by  iuch  writ^ri  aa 
Kdkinh,  liitr.TficiiNEiDCii  and  Ki.scfiMiix.  But  in 
laU^r  yoarn  it  ha«  naturally  confined  itaelf  more  to 
Nubjectn  more  doHoly  relat^'d  to  miwionary  work, 
and  now  publinhes  wry  little  of  general  or 
ninological  intercut. 

CHINESE  REGIMENT,  THE,  a  fine  regiment 
which  waa  rained  at  Weihaiwei,  early  in  1899.  By 
February,  1902,  it  muHtered  over  1,300  men,  but 
orders  were  then  received  from  home  to  *top 
recruiting,  and  soon  afterwards  insiructiona  came 
to  reduce  the  regiment  gradually  till  it  vanished. 

During  tho  Bo.xcr  troubles  the  regiment  was  in 
action  twice  in  the  leased  Territory  to  put  down 
risings  ;  then  363  men  of  all  ranks  took  part  in  the 
fighting  in  C'hihli,  and  were  present  at  the  taking 
of  Tient.sin ;  the  los.ses  were  about  12  per  cent. 
The  men  were  well  di.sciplined  and  loyal. 

Colonel  C.  D.  Bruce,  afterwards  well-known  m 
Shanghai,  was  most  active  in  the  formation  of  the 
regiment. 

Barne-S  :  On  Active  Service  with  the  Chinese 
Regiment. 

CHINESE  REPOSITORY,  THE,  a  monthly 
magazine  begun  by  Bridgman  with  Morrison's 
help,  and  afterwards  edited  by  S.  Wells  Willi.^ms. 
The  first  number  was  issued  in  Canton,  May,  1832; 
and  the  last,  which  included  a  full  index  to  the 
20  volumes,  in  December,  1851.  About  21,000 
volumes  were  printed  in  all,  but  6,500  were 
destroyed  in  the  burning  of  the  Factories  in  Decem- 
ber, 1856.  The  complete  set  is  therefore  very  hard 
to  get.  The  work  is  valuable  not  only  because  of 
its  rarity,  but  because  of  the  amount  of  informatron 
it  contained  respecting  those  far-of!  days.  It  gives 
some  particulars  about  itself  in  vol.  v,  p.  159. 

CHINESE  SCIENTIFIC  BOOK  DEPOT, 
THE,  an  agency  in  Shanghai  with  branches  in 
several  ports  for  selling  all  kinds  of  useful 
literature  to  the  Chinese.  It  was  founded  in  1885 
by  Dr.  John  Fryer,  and  was  kept  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis.     It  e.xpired   in  1911. 

CHINESE  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION,  THE,  was  founded 
in  Peking  in  1915,  its  objects  being  the  study  of 
Law,  Politics,  Sociolog\^  Economics,  etc.,  and 
fellowship  among  those  interested  in  these  studies. 
It    issues   a    quarterly   Review,    which   is    free    to 
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members  of  the  Association  :  the  first  number  is 
dated  April,  1916.  The  subscription  for  ordinary 
Members  of  the  Association  is  six  dollars  per 
annum ;  for  life-members  one  hundred ;  and  for 
endowment  members,  two  hundred  dollars.  In 
1916,  the  Members  were  about  150,  rather  more 
than  half   being  Chinese. 

CHING  ^Jl  jungle  or  brushwood.  See  Ch'u, 
State  of. 

CH'ING  DYNASTY,  THE,  jg  IE-  The  Ming 
dynasty  had  at  the  same  time  to  resist  invasions 
of  the  Manchus  and  to  struggle  against  internal 
rebellion.  The  rebel  Li  Tzu-ch'kng  {q.v.)  entered 
Peking  in  1644  and  the  last  Ming  Emperor  com- 
mitted suicide.  The  Ming  general,  Wu  San-kuei, 
fighting  against  the  Manchus,  then  joined  forces 
with  them  against  Li.  The  rebel  was  destroyed 
and  Shun  Chih  established  the  Ch'ing  or  Manchu 
dynasty. 

At  first  the  Southern  provinces  supported 
various  descendants  of  the  Ming  rulers,  but  the 
Manchu  army  defeated  them  in  succession,  and 
compelled  the  Chinese  to  shave  the  head  and  wear 
the  queue.  A  Grand  Council,  formed  of  two  Chinese 
and  two  Manchus,  was  established  in  Peking. 
K'ang  Hsi,  warrior  and  scholar,  completed  the 
conquest  of  China,  and  subdued  Koxinga  and  the 
last  supporters  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in  Formosa, 
who  had  driven  out  the  Dutch.  A  rebellion  broke 
out  in  the  South  from  1674-8.  Central  Asia  was  an- 
nexed in  1696.  Emba.«!sies  arrived  from  Holland  and 
Russia.  In  1689  there  was  a  conflict  with  Russians 
on  the  Amur,  and  in  1719  came  an  embassy  from 
Peter  the  Great.  The  Jesuits  were  in  great  favour 
at  court,  helping  the  Astronomical  Board,  but  in 
the  reign  of  Yung  CniNG  most  other  missionaries 
in  the  country  were  banished,  and  their  churches 
destroyed.  Ch'ien  Lung  was  a  great  warrior, 
suppressed  rebellions  in  S.W.  China  and  Mongolia, 
pubdued  the  aborigines,  and  exacted  tribute  from 
Dynastic  Title.  Accession 

flllilS:^^  Chao  Tsu  Yuan  Huang  Ti         a.d. 
mUf^^-^   Hsing  Tsu  Chih      „ 
*ia  J^^^  Ching  Tsu   Yi.        „ 
■m^i^-t??-  Hsien  Tsu  Hsiian    ,,         „  1583 

MWUfkB.^^  T'ai   Tsu  Kao  ,,         ,,  1616 

Jk^l^^^  T'ai   Tsung  Wen     ,,         ,,  1627 

*li#i^^  Shih   Tflu  Chang      .,  1644 

15  Ift  t:  i^  ^r  Sheng  T.su  Jen         ,,  ,,  1662 

It  ^S^ili-tr  Shih  Tsung  Hsien    ,,  ,.  1723 

^i  ^  ^t  i^ -i??-   Kao  Tsung  Shun     ,,  ..  1736 

tnt*^^   Jen  T.sung  Jui         „  ,,  1796 

5iC'4^^B^    Hsuan  Tsung  Ch'eng  ..  1821 

X^Ui^^    Wen  T.«'ung  Hsien     ,.  ,,  1851 

«^».S1?-    Mu  Tsung  Yi          „  ,,  1862 

n^.Jk^^    Te   Tsung   Ching     ,,  1875 

(Deposed  1912,  title  not  yet  conferred).  1908 


the  Burmese  and  Gurkhas.  Macartney  arrived  on 
a  Mission  in  1793,  and  Amherst  in  1805.  The 
First  War,  the  so-called  Opium  War,  took  plac^ 
from  1840-1843,  resulting  in  the  Treaty  of  Nanking 
and  the  opening  of  ports  to  foreign  trade  ;  by  the 
Second  War,  the  "Arrow"  War,  1856-60,  the  French 
and  British  allies  compelled  the  Chinese  to  receive 
resident  foreign  Ministers,  besides  opening  more 
Treaty  ports.  The  T'ai  P'ing  rebellion,  (1850-1864), 
lasted  during  the  reigns  of  Hsien  FiNO  and 
T'UNG  Chih,  and  a  Mohammedan  rising  took  placa 
in  1867.  Foreign  Ministers  were  first  received  in 
Imperial  audience  in  Peking  in  1873.  More  treaty 
ports  were  opened  by  the  Chefoo  Convention  in 
1875,  and  they  increased  in  number  till  the  end  of 
the  dynasty.  There  were  disputes  with  Russia 
over  Hi  in  1881,  and  war  with  France  in  Tonkin  in 
1884-5,  while  collisions  with  Japan  over  Korea  in 
1885  resulted  later  in  the  China-Japan  War  of 
1894.  The  ooccupation  of  Kiaochow,  Port  Arthur 
and  Weihaiwei  by  Germany,  Russia  and  England 
respectively  in  1898  were  factors  that  brought  about 
the  Boxer  outbreak  against  foreigners  in  1900. 
The  Empress-Dowager  and  Emperor  fled  from  the 
Allied  foreign  forces  marching  on  Peking,  and 
established  their  Court  at  Hsi-an  fu  for  two  years. 
After  the  almost  simultaneous  deaths  of  the  Emperor 
KuANG  Hsii  and  the  Empress-Dowager  Tz'u  Hsi 
in  1908,  the  succession  fell  upon  the  infant  HsiiAN 
T'uNG.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  Manchu  rule 
resulted  in  the  rebellion  of  1911  organised  by 
-Sun  Yat-sen,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Chinese 
Republic  in  1912,  with  Yuan  Shih-k'ai  as  President. 

The  earlier  Manchu  emperors  were  great 
patrons  of  literature,  large  dictionaries  and  ency- 
clopaedias being  published.  The  Sacred  Edict  was 
begun  by  K'ang  Hsi  arid  expanded  by  Yung 
Cp.iNG.    See  Manclais ;  K'ang  Hsi;  Boxerism;  etc. 

[As  this  page  is  going  to  press  HsiiAN  T'ung 
has  been  again  put  on  the  throne  (July  1,  1917).] 

'  Title  of  Reign.  Personal  name. 

^  ^  Tse  Wang 
|g  i   Ch'ing  Wang 
ig  ^  Ch'ang  Wang 
jii  =E  Fu  Wang 
5^  fir  T'ien  Ming 
^  «(  T'ien  Ts'ung 

^  @   Ch'ung  Te  called  himself  Emp.  from  1635 

Mfl  Us   Shun  Chih  j^  f^    Fu  Lin 

M  ^S   K'ancj  Hsi  ^  ^    Hsiian  Yeh 

^  jE   Yung  Cheng  *        jJL  iM.    Yiin  (or  In)  Cheng 
$1  (^  Ch'ien  Lung  51  g    Hung  Li 

n  M  Chia  Ch'ing  8i  ^    Yung  Yen 

ag  7t  Tao  Kuang  ^  ^    Min  Ning 

iS,  ft  Hsien  Feng  55  I?    Yi  Chu 

m  fd  T'ung  Chih  ^  Wi    Tsai  Shun 

it  t^  Kuang  Hsii  fS  ^    Tsai   T'ien 

l[«i   Hsiian  T'ung        ?5  fPI    Pu  I 
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CH'INGHAI.     Hoc  Koko  Nor. 
CHINGHIS    KHAN.     S«o    ChrtujhiA. 

CH'ING  MING  j^iPJ,  th<i  Krout  fcntival  with 
wliich,  lowurdH  llid  nid  (if  tliu  nrcoiid  moon,  tho 
(liiiirHd  ^roct  tii(i  i4|>nii^.  Koriiirrly  il  wan  tho 
(iint*  ol  ro  kiiullin^  thu  fircH  which  hiul  been  ex- 
tiiigiUHhcd  fur  threo  daya,  (Svu  Hun  Shih).  Tho 
fcHHi  iH  iMiivor.Hully  ohHorvod,  and  wiiilo  it  in  a  time 
of  plcamiro  making,  pic  nicH,  etc.,  it  in  unpocially 
tho  time  when  honuiir  in  paid  to  tho  departed  Bpiriti. 
Kvery  family  prescnta  ofTcrings  before  tho  tabletR 
and  gravoH  of  their  dead  ;  and  tho  graves  are 
'swept,*  tidii'il  up  and  repaired.  There  are  indicat- 
ions that  these  practices  wore  observed  7(X)  B.C., 
and  they  may  bo  compared  with  simihir  customa 
among  other  peopU's  as  well  as  with  the  Christian 
Kuster. 

DooLiTTLK  :  Social  Lift  of  the  ChiTiefft;  1)e 
CiROOT  :  Les  Fetes  annuelles  d  Emoui. 

CH'ING,  PRINCE,  or  CH'ING   I    KUANG, 

R  ^  ti  >  grandson  of  the  Emperor  Ch'ikn  Lu.nu's 
17th  son,  and  therefore  of  the  same  generation 
as  HsiEN  Fkno.  On  the  dismissal  of  Prince  Kung 
in  1884,  Prince  Ch'ing  succeeded  him  at  the  head 
of  the  .Tsung-li  Yamen.  He  was  then  a  prince 
of  the  third  order;  he  was  promoted  -to  the 
second  order  on  the  Empress -<iowage«r's  fiftieth 
birthday  and  to  the  first  order  in  February,  1894. 

He  joined  the  Admiralty  Board  in  1885,  and 
succeeded  Prince  Ch'un  as  President  in  1891. 

He   died   in  February,    1917. 

CHING  T'AI  LAN  j^^l?  the  common  name 
in  Peking  for  cloisonne  work  {q-v.).  The  name 
comes  from  the  reign-title  of  the  seventh  Ming 
Emperor. 

CHING-T^  CHI^N  ^^^,  the  place  celebrated 
for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  both  for  imperial 
use  and  for  private  sale.  It  is  in  Kiangsi,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ch'ang  river,  i^jX-  I^  derives  its 
name  from  the  third  emperor  of  the  Sung  dynasty, 
whose  reign-title  from  1004  to  1008- was  Ching  Tfe. 
Porcelain  was  made  there,  however,  before  the 
place  was  so  named.  Pere  d'Entrecolles  described 
the  factories  in  two  letters  dated  1712  and  1722, 
and  the  letters  remain  correct  to  the  present  as  far 
as  the  general  methods  of  manufacture  are  con- 
cerned. The  place  suffered  severely  in  the  T'ai 
P'ing  rebellion  and  has  never  recovered.  In  fact, 
in  the  Customs  Decennial  lieports  for  1911  it  was 
stated  that  the  factories  were  practically  doing  no 
work.  Attempts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to 
revive  the  old  glories  of  the  place,  but  a  taste  has 
already  been  formed  for  foreign  porcelain,  and  the 
demand  at  Ching-t«  chen  is  rather  for  coarser  kinds. 
From  Ching-te  chen  the  porcelain  is  sent  down  the 
river    Ch'ang   to   the  Po-yang  lake  and  across  the 


Iftke  to  Kiuktangi  it  U  thence  diatribui«<l  through- 
out China  under  the  nAma  Kiukiang  porceUin,  to 
diMtingumh  it  from  the  Imj>«rial  porcelain  eent  to 
Peking  by  th«  Urand  Canal.  H«^  I*orctlit\n; 
C  htnawni  • 

Jl'LlKN  ;  HiMtijirt  ft  Fabriratton  dt  In  l'<iri tlatnt 
chinoite,  1856,  Clenni.i.i.  :  lifport  on  a  Joutnty  in 
the.  Interior  of  Kinnjni,  China  No.  2,   (1906). 

CHING  T'U  TSUNG.  ^mi  Purt  Land 
School. 

CHINHAI  ,1  CHINHAE  «  fj^  ^Arn  hm,  a 
hiiicn  city  of  (Jhekiung,  at  the  nouth  of  the  Yung 
chiang  j^j  J£  on  which,  about  fifteen  roiiei  up,  la 
!Singpo.  Tlie  population  i*  about  35,000.  The 
place  figures  a  good  deal  in  the  First  War,  aa  it  'i§ 
on  tlic  mainland  thirty  miles  or  >o  from  the  Chuaan 
IslandH,  then  occupied  by  the  Britiuh.  It  waa 
taken  on  October  10,  1811,  after  de.«<perat«  resistance. 

CHINKIANG  Htl  chtn  chiang,  a  Treaty  Port 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Yangtze,  40  miles  from 
Nanking  and  160  from  Shanghai,  opened  to  foreign 
trade  \iy  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  1858. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  i.s  'guard  the  river', 
and  its  position  where  the  ascent  of  the  Y''angtze 
can  best  be  forbidden  and  at  the  point  where  the 
Grand  Canal  crosses  the  river  has  made  it  an 
important  place  since  very  early  days. 

Marco  Polo's  account  of  Christianity  in  the 
place  is  confirmed  by  local  records.  (See  Ncitorian 
Christians). 

The  British  captured  it  in  1842  and  thus  cut 
off  supplies  by  the  Canal,  and  the  T'ai  P'ing  rebels 
held  it  from  1853  to  1867,  leaving  it  in  ruins.  In 
1889  a  mob  destroyed  half  the  foreign  building.«^. 
The  population  is  128,000.  A  very  glowing  future 
was  at  one  time  prophesied  for  Chinkiang,  owing 
to  its  favourable  position,  but  these  hof^es  have  not 
been  realised.  The  foreign  trade  is  dwindling 
away,  especially  since  the  Shanghai-Nanking  and 
the  Tientsin-Pukow  railways  have  been  working. 

The  chief  export  trade  is  in  bean  cake,  sesamum 
seed  and  groundnuts.    There  are  no  local  indu.^tries. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports 7.563.085      8,693.122 

Net  Chine.se        „         6.085.658      6.268.667 

Exports    5.503.842      4.977.282 

Total  Hk.Tl?.     ...     19.152.585     19.944.071 

CH'IN  LING^<t^,  a  range  of  mountains 
rising  to  16,500  feet,  on  the  boundarv  of  Shensi 
and  Ssuch'uan.  One  of  the  Five  Sacred  Mount- 
ains, the  Hua  shan  ^llj,  is  in  this  range. 

CHINNERY,  GEORGE,  an  Irish  artist  who 
lived  for  many  years  in  Macao  and  died  there 
in  1852.  His  best-known  work  is  the  portrait  of 
Dr.  Morrison,  painted  in  1829,  and  now  in  the 
Hongkong    Citv    Hall    Library,     A    good    deal    of 
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gossiping    information    about    him    may   be    found 
in  Hunter's  Bits  of  O^d  China. 

CHIN  SHIH  f^-;^  advancing  scholar,  one  who 
passed  the  third  examination  for  what  foreigners 
usually  designated  the  degree  of  Doctor,  The 
examination  was  held  every  three  years  in  Peking, 
and  only  chii  jen  (q.v.)  who  had  not  taken  office 
might  compete.     See  Chuang  yuan. 

CH'IN  SHIH  HUANG  Tl.  See  Shih 
Huanj    Tl. 

CH'IN,  STATE  OF^,  (often  written  TS'IN). 
This  fa-mous  feudal  State,  which  ultimately  united 
all  China  under  one  rule,  occupied  the  territory 
now  called  Shensi  and  part  of  Kansu.  This  was 
the  original  home  of  the  Chou  house.  It  was  a 
frontier  State,  having  the  Hsi-Jung  Tartars  to 
north  and  west.  Though  Ssu-ma  Ch'ien  traces 
the  family  history  back  through  the  previous 
dynasties,  the  earliest  reliable  fact  is  that  the 
Chou  Emperor  Had  employed  Fei-.tzu  ^-^  to  look 
after  his  herds  of  horses,  and  invested  him  with 
the  small  territory  of  Ch'in  as  an  'attached'  State 
[fu-yung],  in  B.C.  908.  It  is  the  same  district  as 
is  called  Yung  chou  ^>)\\  in  the' Yii  Kung,  and  was 
in  the  present  Kung-ch'ang  fu  in  Kansu.  A  later 
ruler  was  made  Margrave,  and  when  the  Emperor 
Yu  was  killed  by  the  Tartars  and  his  successor 
moved  the  capital  from  near  the  present  Hsi-an  fu 
to  Lo-yang  in  781,  the  Ch'in  ruler  was  made  an 
earl,  the  State  became  a  direct  fief  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  original  territory  of  the  Chou  family  was 
handed  over  to  it.  All  this  was  on  condition  of 
punishing  the  Tartars  and  permanently  recovering 
the  territory  from  them,  a  task  not  easy,  the  first 
earl  losing  his  life  in  battle  in  the  attempt. 

This  removal  of  the  imperial  capital  and  rise 
of  the  Ch'in  power  on  Chou's  old  patrimony  is 
one  of  the  most  important  points  in  early  Chinese 
history,  as  well  as  being  the  beginning  of  trust- 
worthy chronology.  The  central  power  had  owned 
its  weakness  and  from  this  date  counted  for  less 
and  less,  while  the  greater  feudal  states  for  five 
centuries  fought  among  themselves  till  Ch'in  won 
the  Empire, 

Although  the  Ch'in  rulers,  (whose  family  name 
was  YiNO  Jjf^),  drew  their  descent  from  Huang  Ti 
himself,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  eighth 
oenttiry  B.C.  both  rulers  and  people  were  half 
Tffrtar  both  in  blood  and  civilization.  All  the 
states  in  contact  with  barbarians  became  more 
virile  by  the  intermixture  of  blood  and  by  constant 
warfare,  not  to  mention  their  larger  outlook  on  life, 
while  the  purely  Chinese  'orthodox'  middle  king- 
dom, strong  in  ritual  and  ceremony  only,  became 
of  le.Hs  importance  except  as  a  prey, 

Th^  Ch'in  State,  though  regarded  by  the 
orthodox  as  semi  barbarous  and  though  it  borrowed 


its  literary  statesmen  from  other  States,  was  with- 
out a  rival  in  military  genius.  Its  most  important 
ruler  was  Duke  Mu  ^,  B.C.  658,  who  had  a  Chinese 
adviser  and  also  a  very  able  Tartar  adviser  of  Chin 
^  descent.  -He  became  Protector  (q.v.),  that  is, 
leader  of  all  the  feudal  States,  though  this  never 
had  formal  recognition.  He  conducted  bloody 
wars  against  his  neighbour  Chin,  but  his  chief 
glory  is  his  enormous  extension  among  the  Tartars 
westwards.  The  question  whether  it  was  this  Duke 
Mu  or  the  Emperor  Mu  wKo  made  great  journeys 
as  far  as  the  Tarim  river  will  be  noticed  under  the 
article  Mu.  According  to  the  Shih  Chi  he  added 
twelve  sm^ll  States  to  his  principality  during  his 
reign  of  thirty-seven  years,  and  increased  his 
territory  by  a  thousand  li.  At  his  death  in  B.C.  621 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  people  were  buried 
alive  in  his  tomb,     (See  Sacrifices). 

During  the  next  two  centuries  Ch'in  made  no 
further  conquests  in  China,  but  conquered  the 
kingdoms  of  Pa  ^  and  Shu  g)  (now  forming 
Ssuch'uan).  It  was  in  the  period  B.C.  360 — 340 
that  Ch'in  made  its  most  important  progress. 
Under  the  guidance  of  a  'princely  adventurer'  from 
another  State,  called  Wei  Yang,  {q-v.)  a  code  of 
laws  was  issued,  the  civil  and  military  administ- 
ration was  reformed,  the  capital  (which  had  had 
many  removals)  finally  fixed  at  Hsien-yang  )^^, 
and  many  other  important  reforms  introduced ; 
Ch'in  resources  were  so  well  organized  that  a 
century  later  it  ruled  all  China.  At  the  date  of 
these  reforms  it  is  estimated  that  the  population 
of  Ch'in  was  about  three  millions,  in  forty-one  h.tt^n. 

In  the  fourth  century  b.c,  the  States  had  been 
practically  reduced  to  the  six  (or  seven)  called  the 
Six  {or  Seven)  Martial  States  (q.v.)  -tli^.  Of  these 
only  Ch'in  and  Ch'u,  each  already  possessing  a 
third  part  of  modern  China,  could  hope  to  possess 
the  whole.  Each  sought  for  alliances  with  other 
States,  one  in  an  east  and  west,  the  other  in  a 
north  and  south  direction,  causing  the  period  to  be 
known  as  the  Perpendicular  and  Horizontal  Period 
(q.v.).  In  the  year  364  Ch'in  cut  off  60,000  Wei 
heads  ;  80,000  more  in  331 ;  three  years  later  82,000 
Tartar  heads  ;  in  314  Han  lost  10,000  ;  in  312  Ch'u 
lost  80,000;  in  307  Han  lost  60,000  and  in  304  Ch'u 
lost  20,000  heads.'  Pai  Ch'i  fi^G,,  the  celebrated 
Ch'in  general  killed  240,000  Han  people  in  a  single 
battle ;  in  275  cut  off  40,000  W^ei  heads,  and  50,000 
Han  heads  in  264."  In  the  year  260  he  accepted  the 
surrender  of  400,000  Chan  troops,  guaranteed  their 
safety  and  then  proceeded  to  massacre  them  to  a 
man.  In  267  Chin  lost  26.000;  in  256  Han  lost 
40,000  and  in  247  her  last  30.000,  while  Chao  in  256 
also  lost  her  last  90,000.  The  Chinese  comment- 
ators reckon  one  million  four  hundred  thousand 
lives  as  the  price  paid  to  unify  the  Empire  ;  and 
there   is    no  reason   for  doubting   the   figures.     The 
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Iinporiiil  territory  wun  taktni  by  Ch'in  in  I.e.  2S6 
and  with  tlio  douth  of  thu  Kiiipnror  Nan  in  the 
■ttiiio  year  tho  (h'in  dynuMty  rnilly  hr^'un  ;  hut  il 
wuM  not  till  lie.  221  that  ('imNO,  Karl  of  ('h'ln, 
having  ovt^thrown  ('h'u  nnd  Ch'i  took  the  Kmpire 
M  Snin  liiUNci  'J'l  or  Kirttt  Kinporor. 

drill  Htill  rcniainN  tlio  literary  iiaiiic  of  Khcnii. 

rAillciui  :  Anctrnt  C/iina  .Stnij/ii/ml ;  Tmchki'K  : 
Uistoirt  du    liinjaunw  dv    Tit'itt;   ShQ  ma     Ch'ien  : 

6hih    Chi,    (C"AVANNK8). 

CH'IN   WANG  «Li.     See  ImperuU  \oOdUy. 

CHINWANGTAO  ^^^,  king  of  Ch'in'ii 
ihluiui,  on  tlu<  Li.io  tiing  Gulf,  about  ton  milus  vvutit 
of  iS!)un  hui  kimn,  in  hit.  39  '  55'  15'  N.  and  long. 
119^-38'  E.  Tho  j)ort  is  never  chmed  by  ico,  and 
tlie  pitM"  and  brt'akwattT  aro  so  constructed  that 
vessels  can  load  or  unload  in  any  weatlior  or  state 
of  tide,  straight  into  or  from  railway  truck.s.  It  is 
on  tho  niiiin  line  from  Mukden  and  Newchwang  to 
Tientsin.  Its  advantages  as  a  port  were  discovered 
by  tlie  (.'hineso  Engineering  and  Mining  Co.,  (now 
the  Kailan  Mining  Administration).  From  Decem- 
ber, 1897,  the  Post  Ofhce  landed  mails  tliere"  during 
the  season  of  ice  in  the  Pei-ho  ;  and  in  December, 
1901  the  port  was  definitely  opened  to  trade. 
The  port  was  selected  as  one  of  those  for  the 
embarkation  of  coolies  for  South  Africa  in  1904. 
At  present  the  chief  and  almost  sole  article  of 
export  is  coal,  and  this  trade  is  increasing. 

The  name  is  due  to  the  fact  that  T'ai  Tsung 
of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  when  he  was  Prince  of  Ch'in 
spent  some  time  here  while  preparing  war  against 
Korea  in  the  7th  century  a.d. 

The  population  is  about  3,000. 

1915  1916 


Net  Foreign  Imports    .. 
Net  Chinese        ,, 

E.xports      

Total  Hk.Tls 


..  3,498,751  2,614,794 

...  1,269,076  1,102,543 

..  5,842,115  5,712,426 

..  10,609,942  9,429,763 

CHIPMUNK.      I'hitamia.s,     of     the     Schiridae 

family    (Squirrels).     See    Bodents. 

CH'I,  STATE  OF,  ^,  a  feudal  State  of  the 
Chou  period,  between  the  Yellow  River  and  the 
sea,  occupying  parts  of  the  modern  Shantung  and 
Chihli.  It  seems  to  have  been  open  to  the  sea, 
but  the  Promontory  was  alwaj's  in  possession  of 
barbarous  tribes.  The  Yellow  River,  as  it  then 
ran,  divided  Ch'i  from  Chin  ^  and  Yen.  The 
fief  was  granted  by  the  Chou  founder  to  his  chief 
adviser,  (not  of  the  royal  house  but  with  the 
clan-name  Chiang  ^ ,  and  descended  from  mythical 
royalty),  with  the  rank  of  Marquis  ^  .  Its  capital 
was  at  Lin-chih  g|r^ ,  which  city  still  retains  that 
name  as  a  h^ien  of  Shantung.  After  the  date  of 
the  enfeoffment,  for  some  three  centuries  there  is 
little  known.  The  first  marquis  distinguished 
himself   by  encouraging  trade,  manufactures,    fish- 


eiiea  i^nd  talt  (iroduciion.  Fiv*  c«nluri««  Ui«r, 
Ki'AN  T/0  (v-v.)  nia<ln  the  (fmntry  priMprroua  by 
tho  hhmn  mAAni.  It  )»4TamA  a  luxurious  HlAtc 
wilh  a  gay  and  uplendid  capital.  Il  woa  on*  of 
the  rnoat  civilised  and  ritualistic  of  th«  Kt4it«s, 
but  nuvcr  had  the  lofty  spiritual  status  of  i.,u, 
and  liku  tho  other  norlhern  States,  it  was  always 
in  cloM)  political  and  s(x:ial  touch  with  the  Tartar » 
Its  great  duty  as  a  frontier  State  was  to  defend 
Lu,  Woi  and  Sung  from  the  Tartars,  and  it  was 
nuid  that  Duku  Jii'AN,  wilh  hm  iiiintitUrr  Kl'an  '\hx, 
«avcd  (.'hina  from  becoming  a  Tartar  province. 
In  B.C.  894,  the  reigning  prince  was  boiled  alive 
ii4  the  Emperor's  order  for  some  political  offence  ; 
thiM  wan  avenged  two  centuries  later.  In  688, 
Ch'i  had  become  so  important  that  the  Emperor 
commiHsioncd  it  to  act  with  authority  in  the 
matter  of  a  diH[)Uted  succession,  the  first  example 
of  8uch  deputed  authority.  Duke  Huan  came  to 
power  in  683,  and  tof;k  Kua.s  Tzii  for  his  minister. 
In  679  he  became  the  first  Protector  of  China. 
(See  I'rtttector). 

A  prince  of  Ch'en  |^  took  refuge  in  <'.'h'i  in 
671,  and  his  descendants  were  ambitious.  The 
name  Ch'en  was  changed,  it  is  not  known  when 
or  why.  t(j  T'ikn  fll .  In  the  year  481  T'ikn  Wysr. 
assassinated  the  ruling  prince,  and  in  391  the 
'] 'lEN  family  took  the  Ch'i  throne.  Their  title 
was  formally  recognized  by  the  Emperor  in  378. 
There  were  seven  rulers  of  this  new  line  before 
the  State  submitted  to  Ch'in,  B.C.  220. 

Be.sides  Kuan  Chung  or  Kuan  Tzu,  Ch'i  pro- 
duced the  philosopher  Yen  Tzu  (q.v.).  The  name 
Ch'i  is  still  used  as  the  literary  name  of  Shantung. 

Parker  :   Ancient    China   Simplified. 

CHIT.  From  the  Hindi  chitthi,  a  letter 
or  note.  A  term  u.^ed  among  foreigners  in  China 
for  letters,  notes,  I.O.U.s,  etc. 

CH'IU  CHANG  CH'UN,  jp,  fi  #  ;  properly 
^R  ^  ^  Ch'iu  Ch'u-chi,  Ch'.ang-ch'un  being  a 
name  adopted  by  himself.  (This  is  Professor 
Giles*  own  correction  of  the  entry  in  his  Bioyraphi- 
C(d   Dictiomiry). 

A  noted  Taoist,  born  in  1148  in  Shantung.  His 
fame  was  such  that  Chenghis  Khan  (not  Khubil.u 
as  stated  by  Richard)  invited  him  to  the  court ; 
the  letter  and  answer  are  given  by  Bretschneideh. 
The  sage  left  his  retirement  and  went  to  Yen 
(Peking)  but  found  the  Khan  had  gone  we.-^t  ;  in 
spite  of  his  age  he  proceeded  to  Persia  and  there 
found  Chenghis.  The  journey  there  and  back  took 
three  years,  and  a  journal  of  it  was  kept  by  one 
of  his  disciples.  (See  Hsi  yu  chi).  On  his  return 
he  lived  in  Peking  where  ground  was  given  him  to 
build  a  monastery  on  Ch'iung  hua  Island.  He 
died  July  27,  1227,  and  the  Pai  Yiin  Kuan  Q  ®  JR 
a  monastery  still  to   be  seen   outside   the  Hsi  pien 
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men  ^t^n  ^^^  built  to  receive  his  remains.  His 
birthday  is  celebrated  there  every  year  on  the  19th 
of  the    first    moon. 

The  novel  named  Hsi  yu  chi,  translated  in  part 
by  Dr.  T.  Richard  under  the  title  A  Mission  to 
Heaven  and  ascribed  to  Ch'itj  Ch'ang-ch'un  is 
a  later   anonymous  work. 

Bretschneider  :  Mediaeval  Researches ;  Giles  : 
Biographical  Dictionary ;  Kichard  :  A  Mission  to 
Heaven. 

CHIU  41UA  SHAN  X^]^^  one  of  the  Four 
Sacred  Hills  of  Chinese  Buddhism,  is  about  20 
miles  south  of  the  Yangtze  in  Anhui  province.  Its 
patron  divirwty  is  Ti  Tsang  Pusai^fejgJ,  who  opens 
the  gates  of  purgatory  and  rescues  suffering  souls. 
The  first  Buddhist  hermit  to  live  there  was  Pei  Tu, 
an  Indian  pilgrim  who  arrived  in  a.d,  401.  The 
old  name  of  the  mountain  was  Chiu  Tzu  shan 
^f- ^J,-^cause  of  nine  outstanding  peaks,  but  it 
wu.s  given  the  name  of  Chiu-hua  Shan  ^^lU  Nine 
Flowers  Hill  by  the  great  T'ang  poet  Li  Po.  Not 
long  after  hia  visit,  there  came  a  holy  man,  Chin 
Cn'iAO-rHio,  from  a  foreign  land,  either  Siam  or 
Korea,  whose  sanctity  gave  the  hill  its  fame,  for 
he  was  supposed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Ti  Tsang 
Pusa.  The  oldest  buildings  were  destroyed  by  the 
T'ai  P'ing  rebels,  who  also  burnt  a  scholars*  retreat 
built  on  the  site  of  a  cottage  where  once  Li  Po 
resided.  The  chief  monastery  is  Hua-ch*eng  Ssu, 
founded  in  the  8th  century,  A  pavilion  behind  it, 
which  fortunately  escaped  destruction  by  the  rebels, 
contains  the  set  of  Buddhist  Scriptures  presented 
by  the  Ming  Emperor  Wan  Li.  Another  of  the 
sights  of  Chiu-hua  Shan  is  the  gilded  mummy  of 
a  revered  abbot  who  died  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century. 

KupFER  :  A'lw  Uua  Shan  (East  of  Asia,  vol.  iv, 
p.   45)  ;  Johnston  :  Buddh\<t  China. 

CHI    YiJN.     See  DictionarioT^. 

CHOP,  H  or  ^Ijt  tzu  hcio,  a  mark  or  brand 
or  name  put  on  goods,  cfjrre.«; ponding  to  some  ex- 
tent with  the  Western  trade  mark.  Thus  a  part- 
icular "chop"  of  tea  means  tea  with  a  certain 
brand  on  the  chest,  showing  it  comes  from  a  certain 
firm.  The  term  is  u.sed  rf  course  of  foreign  goods 
also.  The  wonl  may  be  derived  from  the  Cantonese 
pronunciation,  (chap),  of  ^  cha,  to  puncture,  or 
from  the  Hindustani  rhaj)na  to  stamp  or  print.  The 
Grand  Chop,  ^^  hut^g  tan  or  ^}i%  ^fung  pei,  is 
the  port  clear^uice  given  by  the  Customs.  The 
name  is  literally  rrd  chop,  because  of  the  big  red 
seal  stamped  oi>  it. 

CHOPCHOP,  from  Cantonese  pronunciation 
o'  AA  {^"P  ^'^P)  meaning  '  quick,  quick  '  or 
'  make    haste.'     A    'pidgin'-English    expression. 

CHOPSTICKS.  The  bamboo,  wood  or  ivory 
pair  of  sticks  with  which  the  Chinese  take  up  food. 


Jt  is  recorded  that  ivory  chopsticks  were  first  used 
by  Chou  Hsin  of  the  Shang  dynasty.  The  word 
'  chop  '  is  the  Cantonese  pronunciation  of  ^  chi, 
quick,  (see  Chop  chop),  the  Chinese  name  of  the 
implements  being  k'uai  tzu    ^-^ ,  hastener'f. 

CHORTEN.  The  Tibetan  name  for  stupa 
(q.v.J. 

CHOSEN  ^-fel,    The    Japanese   transliteration 

of  the  two  Chinese  characters  forming  the  official 
name  for  Korea.  In  Mandarin  they  are  chao  hsien 
*  dawn-freshness,"  and  formerly  the  name  belonged 
to  a  district  in  the  north-west  of  the  peninsula. 

CHOTSCHO.     See  Turfan. 

CHOU  DYNASTY  MIE  (b.c.  1122—255),  the 
longest,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting 
and  important  of  the  dynasties.  China's  three 
greatest  Sages  belong  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
Chou  period, — Lao  Tzu,    Confucius   and  Mencius 

The  dynasty  was  founded  by  Wu  Wang,  of 
the  Chou  State,  on  the  destruction  of  the  Shang 
dynasty.  Fiefs  were  then  granted  to  members 
of  the  royal  house,  to  other  supporters,  and  to 
representatives  of  preceding  dynasties,  that  the 
necessary  sacrifices  might  be  continued.  The 
system  thus  developed  was  successful  as  long  as 
there  was  gratitude,  personal  or  hereditary,  to 
the  ruling  house ;  but  this  became  gradually 
weaker ;  and  especially  after  the  central  power 
had  confessed  its  impotence  by  removing  its  seat 
to  Lo-yang  and  giving  over  its  original  patrimony 
to  Ch'in,  the  Emperors  became  of  less  and  less 
account,  while  the  greater  States  fought  and 
intrigued  for  centuries  for  leadership,  till  all  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  new   dynasty  of  Ch'in. 

The  Chou  rulers  never  used  the  discredited 
title  of  Emperor,  Ti  ^,  but  used  the  new  title 
of  King,  Wang  j£  instead.  In  vassal  States  also, 
as  the  central  authority  grew  more  weak,  this  title 
was  sometimes  usurped.  Leading  States  one 
after  another  to  the  number  of  seven  in  reality, 
became  Protectors,  though  only  five  were  officially 
recognised  ;  this  period  was  called  that  of  the 
five  Leaders  or  Protectors,  SfS  ^'^  Fo  and  lasted 
from  B.C.  685  to  B.C.  591,  though  the  last  Pro 
tector  was  really  appointed  in  B.t.  492.  Mean- 
while the  Imperial  Domain  .shrank  to  the  territory 
between  the  Yang-tze  and  the  river  Lo. 

The  Chou  rule  was  largely  based  on  ritual, 
ceremony  and  red-tape  :  the  Chou  Li  is  an  extra- 
ordinary proof  of  the  minute  regulations  by  which 
the  empire  was  governed.  The  more  orthodox 
Chinese  States  clave  to  this  and  were  conservative, 
Lu  in  the  days  of  Confucius  being  a  marked 
example ;  while  the  great  frontier  States  with  a 
considerable  admixture  of  barbarian  blood  would 
lay  more  stress  on  military  strength  ;  the  outcome 
being  seen    in   the   burning   of    the    books  by  the 
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CHOU    TZIJ 


« oiii|ii#*rin^;    ('\\'in    itiltT        Sti«   l*rutrctora;    Fruilut 
St(ttf». 

liKtiUK  :  Shu  C/itntj,  Ch'un  i'h'tu,  vU.  ', 
lliKTii  :  Anririit  m^tnry  of  Chitia;  PAUKCll  : 
Anntnf  C/niin  Stntptt/inl ;  Kaiikii  ;  /fnf  of  the 
Chou   Dymitti/     (('hiiu^Ho   HtMordt^r,    vol.   xxxiii). 


DymiMtif 

Acconnioii 

DyiijiKtH'          Accemion 

ApprllHtinii 

u.c. 

A]))>i«il 

at  i*)ii 

B.C. 

i^j:  wu    \n 

'H'K 

1122 

kfl 

h: 

Clring  WaiiK 

618 

mi    Ch't'iiK 

1116 

y^ 

IE 

K'lmiig 

61? 

Ik'dL   K'jinK 

1078 

A 

^ 

TiuR 

606 

Wi   (Imo 

1052 

itfi 

I£ 

Chieii            ,, 

585 

f^BL  Mu 

1001 

m 

3: 

Ling 

571 

-i»;^  KuuK- 

016 

^ 

£E 

('liinK 

544 

tt.i-:  1 

9M 

^i 

2: 

Chiiig           ,, 

519 

#iE   Hwiao 

909 

7& 

3^. 

Yuan           ,, 

476 

m^£  I 

894 

Ci5i£in 

Cheng  Ting  „ 

468 

»?,   Li 

878 

^ 

3: 

K'ao               ,, 

440 

Yr.'F    Hsiian 

827 

«i?.'liE 

Wei  JJeh       ,, 

425 

IBliE  Yu 

781 

^ 

31 

An                  ,, 

401 

^i  P'ing 

770 

?:i 

3-: 

Lieh                ,, 

376 

|rl3i   Huan 

719 

« 

3: 

llsien              ,, 

368 

^t3L    Chuang 

695 

tKiWS: 

Shen  Ching   ,, 

320 

fsaF.  Hsi 

681 

ii 

3: 

Nan                ,, 

314 

«i  Hui 

676 

)ICi?3a- 

Tung   Chou 

jBl?£    Hsiaug 

651 

Chui 

1  255 

CHOU 

DYNAST 

Y, 

LATER.        See 

Five. 

I)i/na.fti(  .<. 

CHOU    KUAN.     S 

ee   C?u>u 

Lx. 

CHOU  LI  ^gg  or  Chou  Kuan  ^tr^hr  Chou 
Rites  or  The  Offices  of  Chou.  An  ancient  work, 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  written  by  Chou 
KuNG,  brother  of  the  founder  of  the  Chou  dynasty 
(B.C.  1122)  ;  by  others  taken  as  a  forgery  of  a 
thousand  years  later.  Chu  Hsi  and  ^^a  Kuang- 
LiN  however  consider  it  a  work  of  the  early  Chou 
period.  It  gives  the  official  services  of  all  officers 
at  the  Chou  court.  It  was  translated  into  French 
by  E.  BiOT  in  1851. 

BiOT  :   Le    Tcheou-li. 

CHOU,  NORTHERN,  DYNASTY  :it  ^  IE ; 
a  short  dynasty  of  the  Epoch  of  Division  between 
North  and  South.  It  succeeded  Western  Wei  in 
557.  Later  it  absorbed  N.  Ch'i,  but  was  soon  itself 
overcome  by  Ch'en. 
Dyn.  Title         Accession      Reign  Title        Adopted 

A.D. 

558 
561 
566 
572 
578 
579 
580 
581 


A.D. 


ffjgc-?^  Hsiao  Min  Ti    557 


g||     ^  Ming  Ti 
^     ^  Wu  Ti 


^    ^  Hsiian   Ti 
8f     ^  Ching  Ti 


557   f^^  Wu   Ch'eng 
561  f^g  Pao  Ting 

5c^  T'i^  Ho 

3||ai  Chien  Te 
578  IC^  Hsuan  Cheng 

i^]^  Ta  Cb'eng 
580  ^tk  Ta  Hsiang 

:kh  Ta  Ting 


CHOU,  STATE  OF  fl,  *  principality  of  th« 
Shikiig  (iynnBty,  whi«h  took  th«)  Krnpiro  from 
Hhnng  in  m c  1122.  Th«  (iml  anrpaUir  cUimed 
m  Cli'i  $;  ,  .Mirii«t«r  of  Agriculture  lo  Yao. 
R.c.  22U6,  now  womlnpficd  »»  th«  gfxJ  of  Agr 
turd.  Shun  gave  him  a  urnall  fii^f,  T'ai,  on  Li«t- 
river  Wei.  Of  a  di*M«ui(ii»nt,  DuWd  Liu,  it  ii 
■aid  by  Hnduk  ('n'ien  that  h«  bccamn  a  Weftt«rn 
Turtur  and  h.irl  hiii  rity  in  Pin  D|  fftreaeni 
Pin  chou  ^,  ^  nnar  San  uliai  3  ^  in  Shenm) 
A  hitiT  dr«<  •MHliiiit,  'Jan  Fu  J|[5(  (/y-i)  mo-.  imI 
further  Aduth  in  1325  Ut  Ch'i,  on  acrount  of 
harharittn  inruritionn  from  th<!  north.  The  plain 
south  of  Ch'i  received  thn  name  ^'hou  IQ  .  Tan 
Fu  had  three  Ronn,  Tai  Po,  Chung  Yung  and 
(.)h'i  Li  The  lant  had  a  brilliant  wm  whom 
Ta.n  Vv  wiHhcd  to  vonw  to  the  throne  ;  the  «'IH*'r 
brothers  therefore  went  away  among  the  bar- 
bariatiH  and  founded  the  Wu  State.  Ch'ang,  fl 
the  brilliant  grandnon,  afterwards  known  aa 
Wk.s  Wan(;,  moved  his  capital  acrf*«  the  Wei  to 
Feng  Jl ,  S.W.  of  the  prenent  Hiti  an  fu,  and  it  it 
said  he  divided  his  Chou  territory  into  Chou  and 
Chao  (see  Shao  Kung),  giving  Chou  to  a  younger 
son,  Tan  0,,  famous  as  Choi:  Kung  or  I)uke  of 
Chou. 

Wkn  Wang  suffered  under  the  infamous  last 
ruler  of  the  Shang  dynasty,  f'HOU  Hsin;  but  even 
Chou  Hsin  did  not  dare  to  put  to  death  a  man 
with  Wen  Wang's  reputation ;  the  Duke  was 
therefore  sent  to  prison  at  Yu-li  in  modern 
Honan,  where  he  spent  three  years  in  studying 
the  Eight  Diagrams  and  producing  the  /  Ching. 
His  eldest  living  son  obtained  his  release  by  the 
gift  of  a  beautiful  girl  to  the  tyrant,  and  the 
Duke  proceeded  to  increase  his  strength  by  war 
with  some  of  the  near  States.  Fa,  ff  the  oldest 
son  living,  succeeded,  and  is  better  known  aa 
Wu  Wang.  He  overthrew  the  Shang,  and 
established  the  new   and   famous    Chou  dynasty. 

Legge  :  Shu  Ching  and  Shih  Ching ;  Faber  : 
2?z.se  of  the  Chou  Dynasty  (Chinese  Recorder, 
vol.  xxxiii);  Hirth  :  The  Ancient  Hi.itory  of 
China. 

A 

CHOU  TZU,  whose  name  was  ^|fc®  C-hou 
Tun  I,  the  first  celebrated  philosopher  of  the  Sung 
dynasty,  born  in  1017,  is  only  less  important  than 
Chu  Hsi,  who,  about  a  century  afterwards,  in- 
herited, adopted,  and  perfected  his  views.  Chou 
Tzu  held  several  high  offices,  but  afterwards  left 
public  life  and  gathered  round  himself  a  number 
of  brilliant  disciples.  He  died  in  1073,  and  was 
canonized  as  7c{i3^  Yuan  Ts'ung.  He  was  the  first 
to  take  the  expression  j5c  S  i'cii  cAi  from  one  of 
Confucius'  appendices  to  the  I  Ching,  and  give 
it  a  more  profound  philosophical  interpretation  as 
that  nucleus  in  the  Infinite  from  which  creative 
energy   is  set  free.     He  also  it   was   who   selected 
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the  Four  Books  as  representing  what  is  most 
fundamental  in  Confucianism,  to  be  studied  along 
\^ith  the  Fixe  Classics.  He  wrote  a  great  deal, 
but  only  two  works  now  exist;  the  ji^QQ  t'ai  chi 
t'u,  or  "Diagram  of  the  Ultimate  I'rineiple,"  and 
tl\e  ^^-  t'unij  shu,  or  General  Treatise.''  The 
former  has  been  translated  into  German  by 
Gabei.entz,  and  the  main  part  of  the  latter  by 
Gr.caE. 

CHOULTREY,  an  Indian  word,  found  in 
books  of  travel  in  S.  China  a  century  ago.  It 
denot-es  a  rest-house.  These  were  found  on  the 
main  roads  in  the  south,  built  and  supported  at  the 
emperor's  expense,  and  were  primarily  for  military 
and  other  officials. 

Diary  of  a  Journey  Overland,  etc.,  London, 
1822  ;    Yule  :  Huhson-Jobson. 

CHOW=CHOW.  A  preserve  of  orange  peel, 
ginger,    punielo    rind,   etc.,    in  syrup. 

CHOW  CHOW  WATER,  an  expression  the 
origin  of  which  is  unknown,  meaning  a  'race'  of 
water  or  overfall  of  water  or  eddies,  cross-currents, 
etc. 

CHOW    DOG,  meaning  edible  dog,   the  name 

given    to   a   Chinese  dog  introduced   into   England 
more  than  a  century  ago ;    it  is  now  a  fashionable 
and   favourite  breed  found  in  all  big  dog-shows. 
Dunbar  :  Thp.  Chow-Chow,   London,   1914. 

CHRISTIAN    AND    MISSIONARY  ALLIANCE. 

Headquarters  ;^— New   York. 

Kjitercd  China,  1888. 

Works  in  Anhui,  Plunan,  Hupei,  Kiangsu  and 
Kuangsi.  The  field  is  worked  under  the  four  Con- 
ferences of  Central,  West  China,  South  China,  and 
Shanghai.  The  Society  is  interdenominational,  and 
lay.s  special  stress  on  evangelistic. work.  Its  object- 
ive in  the  first  instance  was  Tibet. 

Crnfrnl  China  Conference. — The  first  missionary 
was  sent  to  Wuhu,  where  a  commodious  Receiving 
Home  was  built  for  the  new  missionaries  expected. 
The  local  work  finally  became  established  in  South 
Wuhu,  from  which  centre  it  spread  through  a 
radius  of  75  miles,  in  which  the  foreign-manned 
centres  are  Nan-ling  hsien  j^^H,  Ts'ing-yang  hsien 
W  PS  (5  ^"^  Wan-chih  }l^  f!lh.  Wuchang  was  opened 
in  1393  to  provide  a  business  and  forwarding  depot 
for  projected  work  in  Hunan  and  Tibet;  and  later 
became  the  centre  for  Central  China,  instead  of 
Wuhu.  During  the  last  decade  an  agent  has  been 
placed  in  Hankow.  As  early  as  1896,  three  C.  and 
M.A.  missionaries  did  pioneering  work  in  Hunan, 
and  narrowly  escaped  martyrdom.  After  many 
disappointments  Ch'ang  tc  ^^  was  opened  in  1897, 
and  Changsha  in  1899,  the  Society's  representative 
being  the  first  foreign  resident.  The  only  other 
station  in  this  province  is  Han  shou  hsien  i9[|||j|S. 


West  China  Conference. — In  1894,  two  C.  and 
ALA.  missionaries  went  to  Kansu,  choosing  the 
southern  part  for  their  field,  as  the  China  Inland 
Mission  was  in  the  north.  The  first  station  opened 
was  T'ao  chow  f^/^,  now  the  headquarters  of  the 
Conference,  Two  years  later  an  entrance  was 
effected  into  Min  chow  ^^')\\,  and  in  1899  a  town 
was  occupied  just  across  the  Tibetan  border.  A 
riot  soon  occurred  there,  the  Mission  property  was 
destroyed,  and  the  workers  had  a  narrow  escape. 
In  1900,  all  were  obliged  to  flee  to  the  coast,  but 
in  1903  they  returned,,  and  now,  in  addition  to 
T'ao  chow  and  Min  chow,  occupy  Ti-tao  chow 
^  aS  ')]]  (1902)  and  Cho-ni  ^  %  (1905).  Promising 
work  is  done  among  Chinese,  Moh^-mmedans,  and 
Tibetans. 

South  China  Conference. — The  Mission  may 
justly  claim  to  have  been  the  pioneers  in  Kuangsi, 
the  last  province  except  Hunan  to  permit  missionary 
occupation.  Up  to  1895  no  foreigner  had  been  able 
to  reside  permanently  in  it,  and  a  band  of  C.  and 
M.A.  workers  destined  for  it  were  obliged  to  stay 
at  Canton  and  Macao  until  they  could  proceed  to 
their  objective,  making  house-boat  trips  up  the 
We.st  River  till  they  gained  a  footing.  In  1917  the 
Mission  reports  nine  stations  which  form  a  line 
from  Wuchow,  just  inside  the  east-ern  border 
of  Kuangsi,  along  the  upper  course  of  the  West 
River  to  the  boundary  of  French  Indo-China.  A 
branch  work  has  sprung  up  over  the  border,  with 
two  .stations,  viz.  Tourane  in  Annam  and  Haiphong 
in  Tonkinj  and  seven  missionaries.  This  is  now 
regarded  as  a  separate  Mission,  though  for  the 
present   administered  from  Wuchow. 

Earlier  vjork  in  North  China. — Previous  to 
1900,  the  Mission  had  a  large  and  promising  work 
in  N.  Shansi  (outside  the  Great  Wall)  and  the 
eastern  plain  of  Mongolia.  This  district  had  been 
assigned  to  the  Swedes,  and  by  1896  there  were 
60  workers,  with  headquarters  at  Kuei-hua  ch'erg 
l§  'fbtsS^  ^"^  far-reaching  plans  had  been  made  for 
linking  up  with  Kansu,  and  also  with  Ta-t'ung  fu 
;^  ^  1^  on  the  south.  Work  was  begun  at  Kalgan 
as  a  base  for  Mongolia,  and  carried  right  on  as  far 
as   IJrga. 

By  1900,  there  were  16  stations  and  200  con- 
verts. When  the  Boxer  outbreak  occurred,  the 
Swedes  were  in  especial  peril  because  of  their 
isolation  ;  21  adults  and  15  little  children  suffered 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  Boxers.  Of  the  re- 
mainder, one  party  of  16  escaped  north  over  the 
desert,  and  reached  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway ; 
another  party  fled  south,  and.  finally  got  to  Hankow. 
The  work  was  completely  broken  up,  and  though 
the  Chinese  Government  made  generous  com- 
pensation and  was  willing  for  the  missionaries  to 
return,  it  was  for  several  reasons  deemed  inadvis- 
able  to  re-open  the   field ;  and   the   six   stations  in 
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ShaiiHi    wuro    truiiMfuirutl    Ut    tlu>    IJ.  l.M.    ttiiU    iU 
AMHocialoM. 

A  Mturt  wiift  iiiiiilo  in  I'nkiit^  in  lii'Jl,  t)tr(iut{h 
MlHH  Douw,  a  Wdullliy  ii.iitociulo  of  Ihu  MinMion, 
wlio  (luiMd  luu'  own  workiM'M  and  IIiiuikimI  IIki  work. 
Ill  I'JUO  all  titu  buildiMKH  wuiu  (It^nlroyud,  aiid  MiM 
Uouw  IturMolt'  wan  ho  brokun  by  li«ir  trrnblu  ex- 
puriuncea  thai  mIiu  diuil  not  lung  altor  in  the  U.U.A. 
and  tlio  work  lapHiui. 

'i'ionthin  watt  ociupiod  in  1UU5,  whrn  iCuv.  and 
Mi'H.  J.  VN'ooDiiKiiiiY  arrivud  tu  uttund  to  tho 
buHinuHM  of  tiiu  N.  Cliina  MiHsion.  Thi^y  alno 
bt'i^an  ovan^rli.stio  work  in  Kn^liuh  among  tho 
Btudrnts  of  the  Ciovorninunt  Mudical  and  Naval 
Colleges,  which  was  exceedingly  succesHfuI.  The 
class  graduating  from  the  Medical  College  in  1900 
all  rtHoivcd  baptism.  On  tho  break  U|)  of  tho  N. 
China  work,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  VVpoDBEiuiY  removed 
to  Shanghai,  and  opened  school  work  there.  In 
1917,  there  are  altogether  150  students  in  the  Boys' 
Academy,  Girls'  Seminary  (each  with  primary 
department),  and  tho  kindergarten.  Co  education 
is  used  in  tho  upper  classes.  A  church  to  seat  500 
will  be  completed  during  1917,  when  a  Chinese 
pastor  will  be  secured,  and  evangelistic  work 
extended. 

Statistics  for  C.  and  M.  Alliance,  1916  : — 

Foreign  missionaries   93 

Chinese   assistants        194 

Communicants       2,294 

CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE  SOCIETY  FOR 
CHINA. 

Headquarters  : — Shanghai. 

Founded,  1887. 

The  object  of  the  Society  is  stated  to  be,  "The 
publication  and  circulation  of  literatures  based  on 
Christian  principles,  throughout  China,  her  colonies, 
dependencies,  ind  wherever  Chinese  are  found, 
especially  periodical  literature  adapted  for  all 
classes." 

The  China  Missionary  Conference  of  1877  had 
urged  "the  "extension  of  the  work  of  preparing  and 
distributing  of  Christian  literature,"  and  had 
appointed  a  School  and  Text-book  Committee. 
One  result  of  this  action  was  that  in  1884,  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Williamson,  LL.D.  of  the  U.P. 
Mission  of  Scotland,  formed  in  Glasgow  the 
Ciinese  Booh  and  Tract  Society,  which  was  after- 
wards changed  into  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Christian  and  General  Knowledge  among  the 
Chinese.  In  1906,  the  present  name  was  formally 
adopted. 

Dr.  Williamson  died  in  1890,  and  the  Society 
seemed  in  danger  of  extinction ;  but  in  18.91,  Dr. 
W.  MuiRHEAD  of  the  L.M.S.  took  temporary 
charge,  and  in  1892,  the  Rev.  Timothy  Richard 
of  the  E.B.M.  was  made  secretary,  a  position  which 


ho  hdld  till  hi*  reiirfmnnt  tn  I'JlS.  Ji«  wm 
HU(<tMMliid  by  Ihn  JCov.  J.  Jloi'KYN  littM,  D.D.  of 
iho  L.M.H.  A  l)n|Hjl  for  tho  salo  of  (J.L  S.  hteriiUiro 
WM  opened  in  lionan  lUtod  in  1&U7.  A  tiU  (or 
ni)W  b«Xikittoru  pruminrii  waa  purc:ha««d  in  1907,  but 
tn  1917  IN  utill  being  h.-t  for  othor  |iuri>oMiy  tb« 
I)rofitn  arcruing  to  Iho  .S(x:ioty. 

In  1909  tho  work  wa«  much  aided  by  the 
iTiution  of  fino  now  officcji,  Kir  'I'momah  Haniuuy 
having  lHM|uoath(id  Tli.  20,000  for  that  purpose. 

Owing  to  tho  naturo  of  tho  Bficicty'a  work, 
roMultfl  aro  difficult  to  give;  but  the  diMomination 
of  itfl  bookii  and  jtcriodicalji  among  tho  civil  and 
n^ilitary  ofiicialii  of  all  rankn,  both  in  and  out  of 
office,  tho  hoadii  of  Bcho<jli  and  colh^gfii  and  the 
literati  in  general,  contributed  \iiry  gn^atly  in 
awakening  (y'hina  to  tho  advantagei  of  WcKt«rn 
learning  and  civilization,  an  well  as  in  removing 
many  of  the  deep-seated  prejudices  ent*;rtained  by 
Chinese  of  tho  old  style  against  Christianity. 
In  lat<?r  years,  e.specially  since  the  Revolution  of 
1911,  the  sales  have  been  almost  stationary,  owing 
to  the  great  activity  displayed  by  the  Chinese 
themselves  in  the  translation  and  preparation  of 
text-books,  etc.  ;  but  as  these  are  generally  non- 
Christian,  if  not  anti-Christian  in  tendency,  there 
is  still  a  large  sphere  of  usefulness  open  to  the 
C.L.S. 

The  periodicals  which  have .  been  issued  by 
the  C.L.S.  are,  1.  Ta  T'ung  Pao  ;^^  ^,  a  general 
magazine  first  issued  in  1904 ;  2.  Chiao  Ilui  Kung 
Pao  ®:'^-5i©^  magazine  for  Christians,  first  issued 
in  1891;  3.  Nii  To  Pao  •<f^^,  for  women  and 
girl.s,  dating  from  1912. 

The  well-known  Wan  Kuo  Kung  Pao  KHf^^ 
was  issued  for  fifteen  years  by  the  C.L.S.  (See 
Allen,  Y.  J.). 

In  addition  to  periodicals,  the  Society  has 
issued  over  500  works  and  its  catalogue  for  1916 
gives  433  books  and  pamphlets  for  sale.  All  pub- 
lications are  in  the  Chinese  language. 

The  Society  has  always  aimed  at  indirectly 
assisting  all  missions,  and  is  therefore  inter- 
denominational, different  missions  at  different  times 
releasing  such  members  as  were  deemed  specially 
suitable  for  literary  work,  while  supporting  them 
as  before.  The  present  (1917)  editorial  and  dis- 
tributing  staff  (not  including  Dr.  Richard,  Secret- 
ary Emeritus)  contains  the  names  of  three  Baptists, 
one  Congregationalist,  one  Canadian  Presbyterian, 
one  English  Friend,  and  one  Anglican ;  while 
members  of  several  other  Societies  give  part  of 
their  time. 

CHRISTIANS'  MISSION,  NINGPO.  A  small 
company  of  English  ladies,  working  on  undenomin- 
ational and  "faith"  lines.  The  work  was  started 
by  two  sisters,  the  Misses  E.A.  and  L.M.  Hopwood. 
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In   1917   there   are    seven    foreign    workers   and   a 
Chinese    pastor,    who  supervises   the    church  work. 
There   are   a    number    of    outstations ;    educational 
work  is  carried  on  for  both  boys  and  girls,  but  the    ' 
main  emphasis  is  laid  on  evangelistic  effort. 

CHRONICLE  AND  DIRECTORY  FOR 
CHINA.  JAPAN,  (etc.,  etc.)  tHE,  published 
annually  from  1863  at  the  Daily  Press  Office,  Hong- 
kong. In  1876  the  China  Directory  was  incorporat- 
ed with  it.  It  is  now  entitled  Directory  and 
Chronicle,  etc. 

CH'UANCHOW»]j^^,  often  called  Chin  chew, 
in  Fukifn,  generally  regarded  as  the  Zayton  of 
Marco  Polo,  though  Phillips  made  out  a  very 
strong  case  for  Chang  chou  ^')^  being  Zayton. 

Hence  Khubilai  Khan  sent  his  expeditions  to 
Java  and  Japan,  and  here  the  Arabs  traded.  It 
superseded  Kanpu,  and  itself  in  turn  gave  place 
to  Amoy. 

Yule  :  Marco  Polo;  Phillips  :  Two  Mediaeval 
Fukien  Trading  Ports,  T'oung  Pao,  1895-96. 

CHUANG  TZU  ^S^^,  whose  name  was  Chuang 
rHOU  ^^.  was  born  about  B.C.  330  in  the  state  of 
Liang,  in  modern  Anhui,  and  was  a  contemporary 
of  Mencius.  He  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  Taoist 
philosophy  and  wrote  the  work  which  from  a.d.  742 
has  b^en  called  The  Holy  Canon  of  Nan  Uua, 
Nan  Hua,  in  Ts'ao-chou  fu,  Shantung,  being  his 
place  of  retirement.  Many  legendary  anecdotes 
are  preserved  illustrating  his  cynical  wit.  He  spent 
all  his  energy  in  glorifying  Lao  Tzu,  and  attacked 
the  Confucian  philosophy  with  great  skill.  His 
teachings  were  not  much  valued  until  later  ages, 
but  rose  to  fame  in  the  eighth  century  under  the 
patronage  of  the  T'ang  Emperor,  HsUan  Tsung. 
See  Nan  Hua  Ching;^  Taoism;  Philosophy. 

Suzuki  :  History  of  Chinese  Philosophy; 
Giles  :  Chuang  Tzu,  Mystic,  Moralist  and  Social 
Reformer;  Legge  :  Texts  of  Taoism,  (Sacred  Books 
of  the  East). 

CHUANG  YUANjy^TC.  The  successful 
Candidates  in  the  Chinshih  (q.v.)  examination  were 
further  tested  in  an  examination  held  wfthin  the 
palace  and  therefore  called  tien  shih  j^  ^ .  The 
student  who  came  out  at  the  head  of  the  list  was 
called  chuang  yiian. 

CH'UAN  HSUEH  P'lEN  gJ^Jflj^  ,  a  work  on 
education.     See  Chang  Chihtung. 

CHUENPI  CONVENTION,  an  agreement 
made  between  Captain  Charles  Elliot  and  Kishen 
in  January,  1841,  after  the  forts  at  Chuenpi  and 
Taikoktow,  outside  and  on  each  side  of  the  Bogue, 
had  been  taken.  It  gave  Hongkong  to  the  British 
Crown,  an  indemnity  of  six  million  dollars  to  the 
British  Government,  allowed  direct  official  inter- 
course on  equal  terms,  and  re-opened  Canton  to 
trade. 


It  was  not  acknowledged  by  either  Government. 
Kishen  was  degraded  and  sentenced  to  death  (See 
Kishen)  ;  Elliot  was  severely  blamed  because  the 
terms  were  quite  inadequate.  Six  million  dollars 
would  hardly  f)ay  for  the  confiscated  opium  and  left 
nothing  for  the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  or  for 
debts  owing  by  the  bankrupt  Hong  Merchants ;  the 
cession  of  Hongkong  was  accompanied  by  some 
conditions  about  payment  of  duties ;  and  Chusan 
was  evacuated.  The  convention  was  disavowed, 
Elliot  was  soon  after  recalled,  hostilities  were 
begun  again  and  resulted  in  the  Treaty  of  Nanking. 

CHU  FAN  CHIH  m^'^^>  Chad  Ju-kua's 
work  on  Chinese  and  Arab  Trade  in  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries.     See  Chao  Ju-hua. 

CHU  HSI  iJj^M  )  ^hc  famous  commentator  and 
expounder  of  the  Confucian  classics,  generally 
known  as  Chu  Tzu.  He  was  born  in  1130  in 
Fukien  where  his  father  (an  Anhui  man)  was 
holding  office.  He  was  a  precocious  child,  and  he 
became  a  chin  shih  at  19.  After  obtaining  office, 
he  studied  Buddhist  and  Taoist  teachings  for  some 
years,  and  some  say  he  was  actually  once  a  Buddh- 
ist priest ;  but  later,  under  a  profound  philosophical 
teacher,  Li  T'ung,  he  became  an  ardent  Confucian- 
ist.  He  encouraged,  however,  a  belief  in  future 
retribution  as  beneficial  for  governmental  purposes. 
After  holding  various  provincial  offices,  and  being 
several  times  summoned  to  Court  to  offer  advice 
on  literary  and  governmental  matters,  he  was  in 
1180  made  Governor  of  Kiangsi,  where  he  applied 
himself  diligently  to  carrying  his  theories  into 
practice.  He  was  accustomed  to  retire  from  time 
to  time  to  the  White  Deer  Grotto  j^^jfi^  near 
Kuling,  where  he  revived  the  so-called  Liniversity. 
With  the  assistance  of  his  pupils,  he  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date  Ssu-ma  Kuang's  great  History, 
adding  notes  and  comments.  His  greatest  work, 
however,  was  done  in  connection  with  the  Confucian 
classics.  His  writings  are  very  numerous,  and 
include  an  epitome  of  the  teachings  of  his  master, 
Li  T'UNO.  He  died  in  1200,  and  in  1241  his  tablet 
was  placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple.  He  was 
canonized  as  j$C.  {^l    WiN  Li. 

Ciiu  Hsi's  commentaries  on  tho  classics,  and 
exposition  of  the  views  of  the  Sung  scholars,  of 
whom  he  was  the  chief,  have  been  for  subsequent 
centuries  the  standard  of  orthodoxy,  though  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Ch'ing  dynasty  a  number  of 
scholars  arose  who  threw  doubt  upon  his  doctrines. 

He  considerably  modified  the  older  Confucian 
teachings;  e.g.,  though  on  the  one  hand  he  re- 
affirmed the  Mencian  doctrine  that  man  is  by 
nature  upright  and  that  he  can  unaided  attain 
perfection,  on  the  other  hand  he  pressed  the 
agnostic  side  of  Confucianism  unduly,  perhaps  in 
hi»-effort  to  get  a  consistent  system  out  of  disjointed 
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Aiul  fruKiuctjtary  uttorancoa.  Ilin  philoiiopliy,  while 
buMtul  on  tlio  /  I'hiii'j,  wttH  thuL  of  a  tliorou^^lily 
miiliMiulihtic  ovolutioii,  rcculluiK  tho  vicwa  of 
11ak(  KKL.  Ills  idciitifiriiliun  uf  Ji  Huavon  wilh  Q 
li  itruck  u  lilow  ill  tho  uUl  C'oiifucian  idea  of  u 
|)orrt«)iml  (ioil,  from  whith  it  huH  iirvor  rrrovcrcd. 
Hut  if  Q  Clin  bo  intorprctrd  am  that  Klcriiul 
principle  of  Ki^ht  whicli  all  intellit^unt  Theikt* 
conceive  as  being  the  KsHcnco  of  God'i  being,  and 
which  Ilin  will  freely  exprt-s.seH,  tho  thuum  between 
Ciiu  llsi  and  those  who  beiiovo  in  Divine  IV-rjion- 
ality  may  not  be  so  great  an  it  appears. 

Tho  influence  of  his  study  of  Huddhiam  may 
bo  seen  in  tho  systematic  nature  of  his  philosojjliy, 
and  in  his  attempt  to  hoIvo  tho  mybtcry  of  the 
source  and  power  of  evil,  which  the  ancient  sages 
had  not  attempted.     S^o  Confuciani^vi;  P/iilosophij. 

GiLKS  :  I'onfucianisyn  and  its  Itivals ;  liiogra- 
phical  Dictionary  ;  J.e  Gall  :  Le  Philosojjhe  Tchou 
IJi  (Var.  Sin.).  [C.E.C.] 

CHU  I  4c^  red  coat,  a  god  of  literature,  the 
helper  of  backward  students  in  their  examination.s. 
He  and  K'uli  Using  are  the  inscj)arable  companions 
of  Wkm  Ch'ang  and  have  secondary  altars  in  his 
temples. 

Done  :  Rcchcrchts  sur  les  Superstitions,  vol.  vi, 
p.   50. 

CHU  JEN  ^A  lipraised  man;  the  term  used 
for  a  scholar  who  passed  the  second  examination, 
generally  called  in  English  Master  of  Arts.  See 
Chin  s/ii/i;  Ilsiu  (s'ni. 

CHU  KIANG  i:^U,  Pearl  Biver,  is  the  north- 
ern mouth  of  the  Si  kiang  West  liiver  (q.v.).  It 
branches  off  at  San-shui  hsien,  passes  Fatshan  and 
Canton,  and  enters  the  sea  through  the  Bpcca  Tigris 
between  Hongkong  and  ^^acao. 

CHU-KO  LIANG  f,^- :g  ^^i-  a.d.  181—234.  A 
native  of  Shantung.  Liu  Tex  sought  him  in  his 
scholarly  seclusion  and  obtained  his  help  in  the 
attempt  to  gain  the  Empire.  He  defeated  Ts'ao 
Ts'ao  and  made  Liu  Pei  Emperor  of  Shu  (Ssu- 
ch'.uan),  one  of  The  Three  Kingdoms,  founding  the 
dynasty  called  the  Minor  Han.  He  is  said  to  have 
carried  his  arms  southward  into  Burma,  and  he 
carried  out  three  campaigns  against  the  Wei  State. 
Various  cunning  war-devices  are  attributed  to  him, 
such  as  bows  to  shoot  several  arrows  at  once,  and 
"  wooden  oxen  and  running  horses,"  which  no  one 
now  can  explain.  He  has  always  been  the  favourite 
hero  of  the  Chinese,  and  his  tablet  was  admitted 
to  the  Confucian  Temple  in  1724. 

CHU  NAM,  an  Indian  word,  meaning  prepared 
lime ;  used  in  China  to  denote  a  mixture  of  lime, 
oil  and  sand  for  making  pavements. 

CH'UN  CH'IU^^^  springs  and  autumns,  the 
title  of  the  classic,  the  last  literary  work  of 
Confucius   and    specially   claimed   by  him    as  his. 


It  contains  the  annaU  of  the  Lu  H  8tat«  for  242 

ycaiM  up  to  within  two  years  of  the  »a{;e's  dcatn, 
1.0.  from  DC.  722  to  B.c  4^1.  The  title,  which 
was  already  in  uxe,  implies  that  the  annaU 
arc  recorded  under  the  four  kca*ona,  and  two  are 
tmeU  to  rcprc»4;nt  tho  four. 

It  IS  a  \ory  meagre  work  and  haM  been  cocnpared 
with  tho  headings  to  chapters  in  an  English  Bible. 
Tio  ti'  M>tl  L^  ^lAve  been  a  disciple  of  CoKruaus. 
made  a  commentary  and  included  annals  of  other 
states  bc/.ides  Lu,  so  that  his  work  i»  relatively 
like  tho  chapters  of  the  Bible  compared  with  the 
headings.  This  is  tho  T»o  Chuan,  (qv.)  There 
a;^e  also  Icms  valuable  commentaries  by  K UNO  Yang 
Kao  and  Ku  liang  (Ju'ih,  both  of  the  6th  century 
B.C.  but  probably   later  than  Tao-CH'IU  Miwo. 

I'ho  prolegomena  to  the  claaaic  in  Lecci's 
translation  deal  with  it  most  severely.  Legge  says 
there  is  not  the  slightest  tincture  of  literary  ability 
in  the  composition,  and  declares  that  the  work 
ignores,  conceals  and  misrepresents  facts. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  by  Grube  that 
both  the  book  and  the  commentary  called  Tio 
Chuan  are  from  the  pen  of  Confucius;  but  this  is 
not  at  all  likely. 

Legge  :    Classics,   vol.    v. 

CHUNG   CHIA  TZU   Wfd^  •     See  Lolo. 

CH'UNG  ERH  2l^'  double  ears,  the  personal 
name  of  the  son  of  Duke  Hsien  of  the  Chin  ^ 
State,  born  in  b.c.  696.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Tartar  mother.  When  hi.«  father,  at  the  instigation 
of  another  Tartar  concubine  who  wished  her  own 
son  to  succeed,  sought  to  kill  him,  he  fled  to  the 
barbarian  tribes  in  the  north,  where  he  took  a 
Tartar  wife,  and  to  Ch'i,  where  he  again  took  a 
wife.  After  nineteen  years  of  adventurous  wander- 
ings he  returned  to  Chin,  took  the  throne  as  Duke 
Wen  and  was  appointed  second  Protector.  He 
died  in  B.C.  623.     See  Protector. 

CH'UNG- HOU  ^J^lA  Manchu  official,  born 
in  1824,  and  Superintendent  of  Trade  residing 
at  Tientsin  when  the  massacre  of  June  21,  1870 
took  place  there.  He  was  regarded  as  innocent  of 
actual  connivance  though  probably  a  stronger 
official  might  have  prevented  it.  He  was  sent  to 
France  with  a  letter  of  apology,  and  is  the  first 
Chinese  official  of  rank  who  ever  visited  the  Wesc. 
While  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  negotiated 
the  Treaty  of  Livadia  in  1878,  ceding  a  large 
portion  of  Hi  to  Russia.  Being  denounced  by  Li 
HuNG-CHANG,  Tso  Tsung-t'ang  and  Chang  Chih- 
TUXG,  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  foreign 
Ministers  tried  in  vain  to  save  him.  It  was  only 
in  response  to  a  letter  from  Queen  Victorla  that 
he    was   pardoned.     He   died   in    1893. 

CHUNGKING  Hg  ch'unj  ch'iwj,  in  Ssu- 
ch'uan,    the    chief     commercial    port    of    Western 
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China,  is  important  as  a  distributing  centre,  having 
great  banking  facil'ties.  It  is  on  the  Yangtze, 
some  1,400  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  29°  33'  56" 
N.  and  long,  106°  38'  E.,  and  stands  on  a  high 
rocky  bluff  which  makes  a  peninsula  at  the  junction 
of  the  Chia-ling  with  the  Yangtze.  It  has  a  good 
wall  round  it,  some  five  miles  in  length,  with  nine 
gates  J  the  city  is  lighted  by  electricity. 

It  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  by  an  Additional 
Article  (1890)  to  the  Chefoo  Agreement  of  1876. 
The  first  steamer  to  get  up  to  Chungking  was 
Mr.  Archibald  Little's  9-ton  launch  the  Leechuan, 
which  arrived  in  the  low-water  season  of  1898. 
The  British  gunboats.  Woodcock  and  Woodlark, 
arrived  on  May  6,  1899,  and  the  first  merchant 
steamer,  the  Pioneer,  on  June  20  of  the  same  year. 

Revolutions,  rebellions  and  riots  have  inter- 
fered much  with  the  development  of  trade.  The 
ordinary  rise  of  the  river  there  is  75  feet,  but  it 
has  been  as  much  as  108  feet.  The  caief  articles 
of  export  are  silk  (yellow),  goatskin,  hides,  bristles, 
and,  sent  through  from  the  Tibetan  border,  musk, 
rhubarb  and  other  medicines,  and  wool.  The 
population  is  517,000. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports    8,697,530      6,310,330 

Net   Chinese        „         9,771,546      8,756,030 

Exports ...  16,537,260    17,803,414 

Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  35,006,336    32,869,774 

CH'UNG-MING  ^  gg  ,  {Tsung  ming  and 
Tsong  ming)  ;  an  alluvial  island  in  the  Yangtze 
estuary.  It  has  about  one  million  inhabitants,  and 
has  many  Roman  Catholic  village  communities, 
originated  by  Hsii  Kuang-ch'i  {q-v.)  in  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century.  There  are  now 
(1917)  fifty-eight  R.C.  Christian  communities  on 
the  island  with  13,461   Christians. 

Havret  :  L'lle  de  Tsong-ming  (Var.  Sin.  I). 

CKUNG  T'ANG  tfi  ^central  hall;  the  title 
of  address  for  a  Grand  Secretary  (q.v.).  Thus 
Li  HuNG-CHANG  is  often  called  Li  Chung  fang,  to 
the  confusion  of  foreigners  who  do  not  know 
Chinese.     (Cf.   Kung  poo). 

CHUNG  WANG  ^^loyal  prince,  the  most 
famous  of  the  princes  made  by  the  Heavenly  Prince, 
leader  of  the  T'ai  P'ing  Rebellion.  He  rose  from 
the  ranks  to  be  created  prince  in  1859.  From  1860 
to  1864  Ire  was  the  mainstay  of  the  movement.  He 
lived  up  to  his  title  and  was  only  prevented  by 
loyalty  from  escaping'  at  the  last.  Before  being 
executed  he  wrote  an  account  of  the  rebellion  which 
has  been  translated  by  W.  T.  Lay,  but  it  is  out 
of  print;  a  typewritten  copy  is  in  the  librairy  of 
N.C.  Branch,  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Shanghai. 
See   T'ai  P'ing   Rpbellion. 

CHUNG  YU  fit  rij  (literary  name  TziI-Ltj 
^    ^     ).     For   gome  time   an   intimate  disciple   of 


Confucius,  he  afterwards  entered  the  public  service 
in  Wei.  His  parents  were  poor  and  he  had  been 
accustomed  when  young  to  fetch  rice  for  them 
from  a  distance.  In  his  wealthier  years  he  grieved 
for  old  days  of  poverty  and  filial  service,  and  he 
has  accordingly  been  included  in  the  twenty-four 
examples  of  filial  piety.  He  was  killed  by  con- 
spirators against  his  chief  the  Duke  of  Wei.  He 
was  bold,  and  Confucius  complained  of  his  rash- 
ness. 

LEr.r.E  :  Chinese  Classia,  vol.  i,  prolegomena, 
p.  87. 

CHUNG  YUNG.     See  Doctrine  of  the  Mean. 

CH'UN,  PRINCE  g|  H  5E-  The  first  to  bear 
this  title  was  I  Huan  ^^,  the  seventh  son  of  the 
Emperor  Tao  Kuang,  younger  brother  of  Hsien 
Feng  and  of  Prince  Kung  (the  sixth  son),  and  father 
of  TsAi  T'ien  the  Emperor  Kuang  Hsii.  He  had 
married  the  sister  of  Tz'u  Hsi,  and  Tz'u  Hsi  put 
the  son  of  her  sister  on  the  throne  in  defiance  of 
law  and  precedent.  T'ung  Chih  having  left  no 
son  and  Kuang  Hsii  being  incapable  of  acting  as 
his  heir  because  he  was  of  the  same  generation, 
there  was  much  fear  lest  Prince  Ch'un  should 
become  the  founder  of  a  new  line  of  Emperors,  and 
thousands  of  Memorials  were  senc  in  against  the 
selection  of  his  son,  and  one  Censor  committed 
suicide  in   formal    protest. 

The  Prince,  as  the  Emperor's  father,  sought  to 
resign  all  the  offices  he  held,  but  he  was  retained 
in  an  informal  way  as  adviser  to  the  Empresses- 
dowager  when  they  wanted  advice.  His  first-class 
princedom  was  made  heredita^'y  for  ever,  instead 
of  its  sinking  one  grade  in  each  generation  as  is 
the  rule. 

Later  on  the  Empress-dowager  ordered  that 
in  all  important  matters  the  Grand  Council  before 
advising  the  throne  should  consult  Prince  Ch'un, 
thus  making  him  really  head  of  the  executive. 
This  increased  the  fear  and  suspicion  lest,  T'UNG 
Chih  being  left  without  an  heir,  Prince  Ch'un 
should  be  the  head  of  a  new  line,  and  a  storm  of 
opposition  arose.     The  Empress-dowager  explained. 

On  January  1,  1891,  Prince  Ch'un  died.  He 
was  an  able  though  dissolute  man,  and  he  had 
always  been  a  favourite  wich  the  Empress-dowager. 
His  offices  included  Chamberlain  of  the  Palace, 
Head  of  the  Navy,  and  Commander  of  the  Manchn 
Field  For«-e. 

The  second  Prince  Ch'un  was  Tsai  Fkng,  sory 
of  the  first,  and  brother  of  Kuang  Hsii.  He 
married,  by  the  Empress-dowager's  orders,  the 
daughter  of  Jung  Lu,  and  their  son  was  put  on 
the  throne  with  the  title  HsiiAN  T'ung,  thus  mak- 
ing still  more  possible  the  new  line  from  Prince 
Ch'un  and  the  cutting  off  of  the  elder  line  with 
the  childless  T'ung  Chih. 
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CHUMCH    OF   ENGLAND 


In  tlin  Pniicn   I'rotorol  of  19U1    lIiIn  I'rincA  wan 
(lcfii){imtiul   to  K«i  to  lifilin  uiid  rxprcnn   tho  (joverii 
nuuit'tt     ro^rriH     for     tlio     iinirdi  r    of     Jiuroit     VuM 
Kli:'lTKLICU. 

Oil  IiIh  mom   biiiiiK  iimdr  Uv.v  to  T'UNO  riiiii  at 
ihu  <lout)i  of  KuANO  IImu  I'niicc  dii'UN  wan  uftpoiiit 
(■(I    Kr^tMit,   uiid    held    tliiH    poMitioii    till   tliu   Uuvolu- 
ti(in  iind  ontabliNliiiuMil   of  tlm  Republic  in  1911. 

CHUN   WANG    VI   II-     i^oi^  /'"prrial  Nobiliti/. 

CHURCH   OF  THE  BRETHREN   MISSION. 

J/t<itli/U(titt  IS  :     Klj^iii,    111.,    I'.S.A. 

Works  ill  ShaiiMi  in  tho  2  (riitrcB  of  l.iao  chow 
^^  and  P'iu^'  ting  chow  ^l^fHi  with  17  foreign 
WDiUi'is  ill  1916. 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  IN  CANADA, 
MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  OF  THE. 

Haiti  quarters  :    Toronto. 

Entered  China,  1909. 

Works  in  Ilonan. 

Tho  Ani^'liian  (.'onforenco  held  at  Shanghai  in 
1907  appealed  to  the  Anglicans  of  Canada  to  under- 
take work  of  their  own  in  China;  and  the  latter  in 
response  decided  in  1908  to  '*send  out  a  bishop  and 
clergy  to  establish  a  mission  in  some  province  as 
yet  untouched  by  the  communion."  The  province 
selected  bj'  tho  Canadians  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Anglican  Conference  in  China  was  Honan ;  and 
the  bishop  cliosen  was  the  Rev.  William  C.  White, 
who  had  worked  in  Fukien  under  the  C.M.S.  since 
1897. 

Bishop  White  went  to"  Honan  in  .1910,  taking 
with  him  four  well-qualified  Chinese  assistants  lent 
by  the  G.M.S.  in  Fukien,  as  well  as  two  from  the 
American  Church  Mission  in  Hankow. 

Having  regard  to  the  general  conditions  in 
China  at  the  tiraej  as  well  as  to  the  requirements 
of  Honan  in  particular,  the  Mission  adopted  the 
policy  of  *' evangelization  through  education  with 
the  aim  of  building  up  a  self-supporting,  self- 
governing   and   self-extending  church." 

K'ai-feng  fu,  the  capital  of  the  province,  was 
selected  as  headquarters,  and  work  was  begun  in 
native  houses  until  land  could  be  purchased  and 
buildings  erected ;  and  educational  work  was  begun, 
looking  towards  a  Christian  University  for  the 
province  in  the  future.  As  the  result  of  the 
erangelistic  work  already  done  by  the  Canadian 
Presbyterians  north  of  the  Yellow  River,  the  China 
Inland  Mission  south  of  it,  and  other  missions,  a 
considerable  church  was  already  in  existence,  for 
which  well-trained  native  helpers  and  pastors  were 
required ;  these  missions  therefore  v/elcomed  the 
new-comers,  and  engaged  to  use,  rather  than 
duplicate,  such  educational  advantages  as  they 
might  offer.  The  Canadian  Anglicans  also  made 
themselves  responsible  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
prefecture  of  Kuei-te  |f  ^  ,  whose  300,000  inhabit- 


ftnii  were  Abaolulidy  wilhoui  any  Chrt«ti«n  worker: 

.M«di(al  work  wa«  no  part  of  tbo  origiiMil 
■chcnio  for  K'ai  fi'iig  fu,  but  the  nee'  appeared  fto 
^ruat  that  a  hoipital  and  medical  school  were  Kion 
NUirltd.  Atiolliur  honpiial  at  pro«ent  (1917),  in 
nulivo  quartcr«,  i«  run  at  Kuci  ik  city,  but  Im 
oxpcrtud  MO^iH  to  liavo  a  modern  plant. 

In  Suptembvr,  1916,  tho  Minaion  reported  :-» 
Vnrcinn  workers  in  holy  orders    .         6 

I'hynician      1 

Lady   workers     8 

Chinese  helpers,  ordained  1 

lay  17 

Communicants    b'J 

Non  communicant   mcmbern  ...     61 

Tot.il  number  of  scholars  3.37 

CHURCH       OF       ENGLAND       MISSION. 
NORTH    CHINA. 

Ileudquurtern :   London. 

Entered  China,  1863. 

Wqrk-s  in  Chihli,  Shantung  and   Manchuria. 

This  work  is  aometimea  called  a  miaaion  of  the 
"  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Goapel  in 
Foreign  Parts  "  (S.P.G.),  but  aa  a  matter  of  fact, 
though  largely  helped  by  this  Society,  it  ia  alao 
supported  by  special  funds. 

Diocese  of  North  China. 

The  first  S.P.G.  worker  for  the  Chinese,  Dr. 
J.  A.  Stewart,  reached  Peking  in  1863.  He  found 
there  the  Rev.  J.  S.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Burdon. 
In  1864,  however,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
S.P.G.  to  cease  working  in  Peking,  and  its  operat- 
ions  there  were  suspended  for  ten  years. 

In  1872,  an  anonymous  offer  was  made  of  £500 
a"  year  for  five  years  for  the  founding  of  a  new 
mission  in  China,  which  resulted  in  the  Rev.  C.  P. 
(later  Bishop)  ScoiT  and  the  Rev.  M.  Greekwood 
being  sent  out.  These  two  missionaries  reached 
Chefoo  in  1874,  and  began  their  work  among  the 
Chinese  in  the  next  year,  making  tours  in  the 
interior  from  time  to  time. 

During  the  famine  of  1878-9,  Mr.  Scon  and 
others  of  the  Mission  helped  in  famine  relief, 
mainly  in  Shansi. 

An  anonymous  gift  of  £10,000  having  been 
made  in  England  for  the  endowment  of  a  new 
bishopric  in  North  China,  Mr.  Scott  (who  had 
been  made  Canon  of  the  Shanghai  Cathedral  in 
1877),  was  cor.-secrated  in  London  in  1830,  and 
became  the  first  Bishop  of  North  China,  i.e.,  of 
Chihli,  Shansi,  Shensi,    Kansu,  and  Honan. 

On  his  return  to  China  in  1881,  he  made  his 
headquarters  at  Peking,  and  the  work  of  tl-e 
C.IM.S.  with  its  26  Christians — the  result  of  17 
years'  toil — was  handed  over  to  him,  the  one 
remaining  C.M.S.   agent  joining  him. 

Yung-ching  hsien  7J<^J^  40  miles  S.  of  Peking 
and  Ho-chien  fufBJ^/IJwere  opened  in  1880;  and  in 
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1893,  work  was  begun  in  Ch'i  Chou}fif!^,  40  miles 
S.   of  Pao-ting  fu. 

On  June  1st,  1900,  Rev.  H.  V.  Norman  and 
Rev.  C.  Robinson  were  murdered  by  the  Boxers, 
ar.  Yung-ching,  together  with  several  of  the  native 
Christians  :  a  new  church  in  the  district  was  also 
destroyed  by  fire.  In  1903,  the  diocese  was  divided. 
Shantung,  with  the  exception  of  the  German 
territory,  being  constituted  a  second  bishopric, 
and  Rev.  Geoffrey  D.  Iliff  was  consecrated  as  its 
bishop,  while  Manchuria,  which  was  formerly  under 
the  Bishop  of  Korea,  was  transferred  to  the  North 
China  diocese. 

Ch'i  Chou  became  a  resident  station  in  1904  : 
and  the  Rev.  Frederick  Day  was  killed  there  in 
1912  by  disbanded  soldiers  on  his  remonstrating 
because  they  had  taken  one  ol  the  carts  with  which 
he  was  travelling. 

Bishop  Scott,  after  40  years'  work  in  China, 
resigned  in  1913,  and  was  followed  by  the  Rev. 
Frank  L.  Norris.  In  this  year  also,  the  first 
native  priests;  were  ordained  in  the  North  China 
diocese,  namely,  two  Chinese  who  had  been  made 
deacons  in  1905.  The  Cathedral  at  Peking  was 
built  and  consecrated  in  1907 ;  a  hospital  (St.  Luke's) 
and  dispensary  in  1906;  the  Boys'  School  (with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pupils  in  1915),  was  started 
in  1910;  the  Girls'  School^St.  Faith's)  in  1903. 

St;  Faith's  Home  for  women's  work  had  been 
opened  in  1897,  the  P'ei  Hua  i"*  1^  School  for 
upper  class  girls  began  in  1912 ;  a  school  for 
catechists  in  1913:  and  a  hostel  for  two  hundred 
students  in  Government  Colleges  in  1914. 

The  first  Diocesan  Synod  was  formed  in  1916. 

The  Mission  sends  its  students  for  their  higher 
education  to  Boone  University,  Wuchang,  to 
St.  John's  University,  Shanghai,  and  to  Hongkong 
University. 

Diocese   of  Shantung. 

In  the  year  1878,  when  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr. 
Greenwood  were  making  one  of  their  many  tours 
into  the  interior  from  Chefoo  they  visited  T'ai-an  fu 
^^f^,  which  was  then  unoccupied  by  any  Society, 
and  tlecided  to  make  it  one  of  the  stations  of  their 
mission.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  opposition  to 
be  encountered,  but  property  was  bought  in  1889, 
when  missionaries  entered  into  residence.  Work 
was  begun  at  ^jT^^  P'ing-yin  59  miles  from  T'ai-an, 
in  1879  but  the  city  was  not  occupied  by  foreigners 
till  1893.  Yen  chou  fu  52  ^  Jf^  was  opened  in  1909, 
and  ^  5  T'ung  ch'ang  in  1915. 

i)n  December  31st  1899,  the  Rev.  Sydney 
M.  W.  Brooks  was  murdered  by  the  Boxers  on 
his  way  from  T'ai  an  to  P'ing-yin.  Mr.  Brooks' 
body  was  recovered  and  buried  in  P'ing-yin,  where 
the  memorial  church  of  St.  Stephen  perpetuates 
his  memory. 


There  are  Boys'  Schools  at  T'ai-an  (opened 
1887)  at  P'ing-yin  (1895)  and  at  Yen-chou  fu  (1913) 
and  a  Girls'  School  at  T'ai-an  (opened  1897).  Girls' 
Schools  were  opened  at  P'ing-yin  and  Yen-chou  at 
the  same  time  as  those  for  boys. 

The  first  advancement  to  the  native  priesthood 
in  Shantung  took  place  in  1913  at  T'ai-an ;  two 
Chinese  deacons  who  had  been  ordained  in  1910 
becoming  priests. 

The  first  baptisms  at  Yen-chou  fu  took  place 
in  1914,  although  as  a  consequence  of  anti-British 
feeling  stirred  up  by  some  German  residents  because 
of  the  great  European  War,  the  work  was  adversely 
affected.  For  a  time  all  the  girls  and  some  of  the 
boys  were  withdrawn  by  their  parents  from  the 
Mission   Schools. 

The  mission  has  succeeded  in  gaining  a  footing 
in  Chii-Fu  luj-^,  the  native  city  of  Confucius,  and 
in  1915,  a  hnc  property  was  offered  to  them  of 
which  war-time  economies  precluded  the  acceptance. 

In  1915  the  first  portion  of  the  T'ai-an  fu 
Cathedral  was  finished  and  consecrated ;  it  will 
seat  400  worshippers. 

Since  1906,  the  Mission  has  co-operated  in  the 
Shantung  Protestant  University's  Arts  College  at 
VVeihsien,  and  their  first  contingent  graduated  in 
1913,  three  of  whom  at  once  began  to  teach  for 
the  mission. 

Besides  work  for  the  Chinese,  the  Mission 
ministers  to  foreign  Anglican  communities  at 
CheCoo,  Peking  (British  Legation  Chapel),  Tientsin, 
Weihaiwei,   Dairen,  Mukden,  and  Newchwang. 

Statistics  for  year  ending  December  31,  1916  : 
North  China  Shantung 

Diocese    Diocese     Total 
Foreign   clergy  15  10  25 

Chinese      ,,  2  6  8 

,,       Helpers  unordained        17  39  56 

Communicants  726  882        1,6C8 

Non-communicant  members      745  558        1,303 

CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  FOR 
AFRICA  AND  THE   EAST. 

IJ  cad  quarters  : — l.i  ndon,   England. 

Works  in  Fukien,  Kuanfj<i,  Hunan,  Chchiang, 
Kuangivng,  Ssuch'uan  and  Yunnan  Provinces  and 
Hongkong;  with  five  dioceses. 

Diocese  of  Cikkianc.  The  first  Missionaries 
of  the  Society  to  reach  China  wdre  the  Rev.  George 
Smith  (afterwards  Bishop. of  Victoria)  and  Rev. 
T.  McClatchie,  who  reached  Slianghai  in  1844. 
Work  was  begun  in  Ningpo  in  1848,  by  Rev.  R.  H. 
CoBBOLD,  M.A.  and  Rev.  W.  A.  Russell.  The 
work  was  hindered  by  the  T'ai  P'ings  for  more 
than  a  year,  but  after  they  had  been  put  down, 
the  Rev.  G.  E.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Moule  opened 
Hangchow  (in  1864)  and  thus  established  the  first 
Protestant  mission  station  in  inland  China. 
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W'crU  WAfi  l)C]^ut)  At  '\\l$f,  Oiiiki,  ah  AArly  M 
'1H77,  thioii^l)  tlio  influence  nf  a  ruitivo  of  the 
pliu'o  will)  had  IcuriKMl  ( )hrinliAriily  At  Nin^'po,  and 
111  y\}i\o  of  ^rrut  p«?r«r<ution,  it  wa«  vrry  huccom- 
fill  'I'li<>  city  wAd  opnird  An  a  foroignniAnncd 
station  in  lU'J-l  luit  tlir  pn'rni«oi»  wore  burnt  down 
ill  1900  by  A  mob.  Slwio  h«iri^  wan  oprnrd  in  1070 
and  -|*j;fH  T'ai  c-bou  in  1802,  tbouj^li  work  bad  been 
cArriod  on  witbout  forcij(n  rcj'idonco  for  iiomo  ycari. 

In  1072,  Cbina  nortb  of  IaI.  28**  wa«  conntitu- 
ted  a  separate  diocese  and  Dr.  Uusskll  became  tbo 
first  bi.sbop.  In  ]\]10  bo  died,  and  tlio  bisbopric 
was  divided  into  two,  viz.,  Mid  (/'bina  and  North 
China;  And  tbo  Rev.  G.  E.  Mori.E  was  conFCcrated 
tbo  first  bi.sbop  of  the  former  diore.so.  Ho  retired 
in  1907  and  was  succeeded  in  1908  by  Dr.  H.  J. 
MoLONY.  Since  1912,  what  used  to  bo  the  Mid-China 
Mission,  has  been  called  tlie  Cbokianp;  Mission,  the 
diocese  including  that  province  only.  The  Shanghai 
work  of  the  C.M.S.  is  under  the  episcopal  over 
sight  of  the  Amorican  bishop,  and  is  self-supporting. 
There  is  an  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  the  native 
city. 

The  chief  educational  work  of  the  Chekiang 
Mission  is  carried  on  at  Trinity  College,  Ningpo, 
founded  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Hoare,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Victoria  ;  at  the  Anglo-Chinese  College, 
Shanghai  :  at  the  Mary  Vaughan  High  School  for 
girls  at  Hangchow  ;  and  there  are  boys'  and  girls' 
boarding  schools  at  four  other  stations,  the  pupils 
being  mainly  from  Christian  families. 

Medical  work  is  carried  on  at  Hangchow  whore 
an  opium  refuge  and  hospital  was  opened  in  1871. 
In  1886  the  present  large  hospital  was  built  under 
Dr.  D.  Main,  who  also  has  under  his  care  one  of  the 
largest  Leper  Homes  in  China,  a  fine  Sahatorium 
and  a  Medical  School.  Medical  work  in  Ningpo 
began  in  1886,  when  the  settlement  doctor  gave  four 
years  of  voluntary  work.  The  hospital  was  after- 
wards enlarged,  and  a  woman's  hospital  added.  The 
Medical  work  began  early  at  T'ai  chow,  and  a  fine 
hospital  was  built  there  in  1905.  In  1916  two  of 
the  three  hospitals  were  closed  through  the  absence 
of  the  doctors  at  the  Great  War. 

Diocese  of  Fukien.  Work  began  in  Foochow 
in  1850,  when  the  Rev.  W.  Wilton,  IM.D.  and  the 
Rev.  H.  0.  Jackson  arrived.  The  difficulties  were 
great ;  the  staff  was  small ;  and  it  was  eleven  years 
before  the  first  converts  were  received,  when  the 
London  committee  had.  nearly  decided  to  abandon 
Foochow  in  favour  of  Ningpo. 

In  1864  all  the  mission  property  was  destroyed 
by  a  mob,  but  was  rebuilt  in  the  next  year. 

Rev.  J.  R.  (afterwards  Archdeacon)  Wolfe 
arrived  in  1862.  He  died  in  1915  at  Foochow, 
after  more  than  fifty  years'  work. 

The  Dublin  University  Mission  began  work 
in  connection  with  C.M.S.  in  1886,  taking  over  the 


dintrict  of  |||f  Funini{,  ne^r  Ihe  Cbrski^g  Uird«r. 
and,  •inco  1911.  ibii  auxiliary  Iim  takrn  charge  of 
Trinity  ColFogc,  F*xx  bow,  wbirb  includcn  St.  Mark's 
(;oI1p«i»,  an  AnKbiCliincio  Collrf(o,  and  Middle  and 
junior  boyi'   •chooU. 

In  1893,  the  lUv.   and  Mr«.    K.   W.   Stewart, 
Willi   two  of  their  children  and  icvcn   ladict,  wer« 
HiAMHacred   by    V«-g«rtariaiii  at    Wha*ang      H^<»   A'u 
chrn'i  mnatacre. 

In  1936,  the  Fukien  miiiion,  which  bad  be«n 
under  tbo  Bi»bop  of  Victoria,  wan  connlitulc-d  a 
separate  dioccie  and  the  llev.  II.  McK.  Piii'-E  of 
.Japan  wan  consecrated  as  the  first  bishop. 

Tlie  chief  educational  institutions  are  at  Foo 
chow,  including  Union  Medical  and  Theological 
College.H,  Trinity  College,  the  SU-wart  Memorial 
School  for  Women,  boarding  scliooU  for  boys  and 
girl.s,  and  Schools  for  the  blind;  beys'  and  girU' 
boarding-schools  are  also  esUblished  at  most 
stations. 

There  are  seven  hospiuU  in  the  diocese,  and 
Asylums  for  Lepers  at  hve  centres. 

Diocese  of  Victoria.  This  is  a  missionary,  as 
well  as  a  colonial  diocese.  Mission  work  was  begun 
in  1852  by  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  J.  Stringer. 
The  first  Bishop  (Dr.  G.  Smith),  the  third  {Dr. 
BuRDON)  and  the  fourth  (Dr.  Hoare)  were  all 
C.M.S.  missionaries.  Bishop  Hoare  was  drowned 
in  a  tvphoon  in  1906,  and  was  succeeded  by  Bishop 
Lander.  In  Hongkong,  the  Chinese  Church  is 
self-supporting  with  Chinese  clergy.  The  Mission, 
besides  supporting  day  schools,  is  responsible  for 
four  institutions,  which  are  now  in  connection  with 
Hongkong  University,  viz.,  St.  Stephen's  College, 
founded  1903,  whiclj  is  almost  self-supporting  :  St. 
Paul's  College  (1850)  for  the  training  of  clergy  and 
catechists  :  St.  Stephen's  Girls'  College,  and  St. 
John's  Hostel. 

Work  is  also  carried  on  on  the  mainland,  four 
centres  being  open  in  Kuangtung  Province,  namely 
Canton  (1898),  Kowloon,  where  there  is  a  Girls' 
orphanage,   Lim-chou  fu^^Hjff  (1902),    and   Pakhoi 

(1886). 

At  Canton  the  mission  has  an  interest  in  the 
Union  Theological  College,  opened  in  1914 ;  and 
maintains  both  boys'  and  girls'  schools.  At  Pa^hoi. 
there  are  mens'  and  womens'  hospitals,  two 
asylums  for  lepers,  and  boys'  and  girls'  schools. 

Diocese  of  West  China.  In  1891  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Horsburgh  with  a  party  of  fifteen,  arrived 
in  Ssuch'uan  to  open  work  on  lines  similar  to  those 
of  the  China  Inland  Mission.  Great  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  getting  a  footing,  but  in  1894 
Chun^  pa  x^m  ^as  occupied,  and  other  towns 
shortly  after.  Until  1895,  the  West  China  Mission 
was    part  of    the   Mid-China  Diocese,    the  Bishop 
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being  resident  in  Hangchow  nearly  two  thousand 
miles  away ;  but,  in  that  year,  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
Cassels,  who  had  been  working  in  the  C.I.^I.,  was 
consecrated  the  first  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  West 
China.  As  in  the  case  of  other  Ssuch'uan  missions, 
work  has  beer  often  hindered  by  disturbances, 
such  as  the  riots  of  1895  and  1898  :  and  in  1900, 
under  consular  orders,  all  the  staff  withdrew  to  the 
coast.  Other  disturbances  took  place  in  1909,  1911, 
and  1913. 

Bishop  Cassels  has  episcopal  jurisdiction  over 
both  C.M.S.  and  C.I.M.  missionaries  in  Ssuch'uan, 
In  1916,  the  mission  reported  13  foreign-manned 
stations,  including  Chengtu  and  Chungking.  The 
work  is  mainly  evangelistic.  There  is  a  Diocesan 
Training  College  at  Pao  ning-fj^^,  and  a  hospital 
at  Mien  chou  fSW  (1911)  as  well  as  boys'  and  girls' 
schools,  and  the  Mission  co-operates  in  a  Hostel 
in  Chengtu,  as  also  in  the  West  China  University. 

Dtocese  of  Kuangsi-Hunan.  This  was  formed 
in  1909  out  of  the  diocese  of  Victoria  and  embraces 
Himan,  south  of  lat.  28°  and  Kuangsi  north  of  the 
West  River.  Archdeacon  W.  Banister  was  con- 
secrated its  first  bishop. 

In  1899  the  Rev.  L.  Byrde  and  his  wife  were 
sent  to  Kueilin,  and  the  first  convert  there  was 
received  in  1902, 

In  1903  Yung  chou  fu  /jc^ij^i^  Hunan  was 
occupied  ;  Heng-chou  fu  ^jH*|/f^f  iri  1910;  and  in  1911 
Hsiang  tan  Jffi}^  was  taken  over  from  the  American 
Church   (Protestant  Episcopal). 

In  1910,  serious  riots  broke  out  at  Ch'angsha 
the  capital,  and  all  mission  buildings  were  burnt; 
and  under  consular  orders  the  workers  at  Yung 
chou  fu    retired  for  a  time  to  Hankow. 

The  work  is  chiefly  evangelistic,  but  at  Kueilin 
medical  work  is  done,  and  elementary  schools  have 
been  opened  in  several  places. 

The  C.  E.  Zenana  Missionary  Society  began 
work  in  Fukien  in  1884,  when  Miss  Gough  arrived, 
who  afterwards  married  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Hoare.  The 
C.E.Z.M.S.  ladies  now  (1917)  number  forty,  and 
of  these  three  are  qualified  medical  practitioners  and 
eight  are  trained  nurses.  Two  of  the  latter  work  in 
the  Native  Hospital  at  Foochow,  which  is  support- 
ed locally.  The  Womens'  Hospitals  are  at  Foo- 
chow, Dong  Kai,  and  Lo  Yuan  ;  and  more  or  less 
dispensary  work  is  done  at  all  the  stations  (eleven 
in  number)  whore  the  C.E.Z.M.S.  works,  in 
addition  to  evangelistic  work  among  the  women 
and   schools. 

The  Kuangsi-Hunan  diocese  also  has  2  agents 
of  the  Society.  The  statistics  of  the  C.E.Z.M.S. 
are  included  in  those  of  the  C.M.S. 


Statistics  for  year  ending  June  1,  1916, 
Dioceses  of  (a)  S.  China ;  (b)  Kuangsi ;  (c)  Fukien ; 
(d)  Chekiang;  (e)  W.  China. 


(a) 

(b)        (c^ 

(d)     (e) 

Totals 

Foreign  clergy          14 

9         22 

18      17 

80 

Foreign    unord- 

ained   workers       36 

12         81 

65*    41 

235 

and    women 

Chinese  clergy            7 

0         20 

24       0 

51 

Statistics  to  December 

31,  1915. 

Chinese  unord- 

ained  Assist-        150 

50       694 

175     64 

1,113. 

ants  &  women 

Communicants     1,292 

214    5,167 

2,556    551 

9,780 

Non-communi- 
cant members     1,403    125    5,850    3,245    319    10,947 

CHURCH   OF  SCOTLAND   MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Edinburgh. 

Works  in  Ichang  and  neighbourhood. 

The  first  missionaries  of  this  Society  to  China 
were  the  Rev.  Geo.  Cockburn,  M.A.  and  three 
colporteurs,  the  latter  being  partly  supported  by 
the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  The  party 
arrived  at  Ichang  in  1878.  In  1890  Dr.  W.  Pirie, 
the  first  medical  missionary,  arrived,  but  died  in 
1893. 

It  was  not  till  1890  that  the  Mission  was  able 
to  put  up  its  own  buildings  including  a  dispensary 
and  hospital.  In  1891  a  riot  occurred  which 
compelled  the  missionaries  to  retire  for  a  time. 
In  1897  the  first  workers  of  the  Women's  Association 
for  Foreign  Missions  arrived,  and  in  1917  there  are 
five  of  its  representatives  in  the  field,  superintend- 
ing, in  addition  to  evangelistic  work,  girls'  day  and 
boarding  schools,  industrial  work,  an  orphanage 
and  a  Women's  Bible  School.  In  1915,  this 
Auxiliary  built  the  Buchanan  Memorial  Hospital 
for  W^omen  and   Children. 

Owing  to  the  many  changes  in  the  small  staff, 
it  was  not  till  1898  that  settled  out-stations  were 
occupied.  In  1917,  there  are  fifteen  of  these,  the 
chief  being  I-tu  'ft'  SP,  about  30  miles  from  Ichang. 
In  1901,  a  fine  new  hospital  and  church,  with 
residences,  were  erected  outside  the  city.  Shortly 
after  this  a  Theological  Institution  and  High 
School  was  begun,  and  there  are  primary  schools 
in  1917  with  about  200  pupils. 

Statistics  for  1915-6. 

Foreign   missionaries      15 

Chinese  staff     ; 28 

Communicants ...     524 

Non-communirant  members  ...     368 

CHUSAN  ^\\\  chou  shan,  ship  hills,  a  group 
of  about  one  hundred  islands,  all  hilly  and  fertile. 
The  chief  island  is  Chusan  itself ;  it  is  about 
20  miles  long  and  6  at  its  greatest  width.     On  it 
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CLAIRVOYANTS 


ntttndn   Tinghui,    tlie   goveriunentul    capital    of   the 

u^(-hl|)(1lu^o.        MumI     (if    thn    iiuiiii     inluii)l     iiim     tliu 

Ill  I7()()  (lir  I'i.i;  t  liidm  ('oiii|)aiiy  tmd  u  factory 
at  ling  liui,  uiul  iii  170i  u  H|Ku-iul  inimtion  wim  •ont 
tln^ro  with  ii  \  ivw  to  opening  up  trudo  with  (.'hi 
Uiaiig,  uiid  (^taldiNhiii;;  li  fiic  tory  ut  1  iiig  hui  or 
Niiigpo.  I'liNi  ('/'■)  wjiH  (hi^  licad  of  thu  niiision, 
which  WHH  vigorouHly  opjioMcd  by  thi)  uuthoritiea 
ill  Cuiitoii.  It  in  poHHihle  howuver  that  aftor 
Kmnt's  vi«it  to  TiiMitsin  trado  with  Ningpo  might 
hiivc  l»««''ii  priiiiiltfd,  if  I'l.iNi  had  not  vctiturrd 
tlitu't)  a  hccoiid    tiin(<  witliout   prriiiiHHion. 

Uno  of  tho  objoitM  of  Macautnky's  MiHBion 
waH  to  obtain  pt>rnii»Hion  to  trade  at  Chumm. 

Cliiisan  has  Hoveral  tinicH  hcon  in  poHSCHsiun 
of  tlio  liritish.  It  was  fir.st  taken  in  1840,  and 
again  in  1842,  when  it  was  hehl  till  tho  payment 
of  the  indemnity  agreed  on  in  the  Nanking  treaty. 
It  was  taken  again  in  1860. 

In  the  forties,  wlien  Oreat  Britain  miglit  have 
claimed  either  Chusan  or  Hongkong  or  both  for 
her  own,  tliere  wj?re  many  who  held  strongly  that 
Chusan  wouldfbe  tho  better  possession.  There  are 
probably  some  who  think  so  still,  in  spite  of  the 
splendid  success  of   Hongkong. 

By  the  Convention  of  Bocca  Tigris,  made  by 
Davis  in  1846,  China  was  bound  never  to  cede  tho 
islands  to  any   other  power. 

CH'U,  STATE  OF,^,  also  written  TS'U,  one 
of    the    largest    and    most    powerful    of    the    Chou 
feudal  States.     The  fief  was  granted  by  the  second 
of    the    Chou    rulers    with    the    title    Viscount     -J-, 
B.C.  1077.     The  family  name  was  Mi  ^.     The  title    j 
of  King  was  sometimes  usurped,  and  Ch'ti  must  be 
regarded,  like  Ch'in,  as  both  feudal  State  and  in-    i 
dependent   Empire ;    it    was   subject    to   Chou    only    I 
when  it  suited  to  be  so.  i 

The  position  of  Ch'u  was  south  of  the  orthodox 
States,    a  buffer-state   between   China    and    all    the 
barbarian  South,     It  must  be  always  borne  in  mind,    i 
however,    that    as    far    as    its    administration    and 
capitals  were  concerned  it  was   never  south  of  the    j 
Yang-tze.     Its  first  capital  was   above   the   I-chang    i 
gorges ;  a  later  one  was  Ching-chou  fu  in  the  present    ! 
Hupei ;   the  country  extended  eastward  to  the  sea,    i 
All  this  territory  was  named  The  Jungle, C^mj;   ^j.    I 
a  name  which  is  still  seen  in  Ching-chou  fu  and  is    | 
used  as  the  literary  name  of   Hupei.     It  was   into    ' 
this  Jungle  that  the  two  princes  went  who  founded    j 
the   State    of   Wu   {q.v.),   w^hich   later  lay   between    ! 
Ch'u  and  the*  sea.     The  admimstratiye  part  in  the    i 
north    was    Chinese,    but    the    mass    of    population 
southward    would    be    barbarian.      The    people    of 
(•h'u  are  spoken  of  as  bearded;  no  Odes  from  Ch'u 
are  included  by  Confucius  in  the  Shih  Ching ;  the 
Ch'u    laws    were    very    severe    and    the    rule    w-as 


tyrannical     and     absolute.      In    later    llmM    Ch'u 

pro<lu<cd  a  certain  amount  of  1      '     '  .      '  '  ,ic, 

luit   thin  may  bo  put  clown  to  h'  ;  j         ^  _ .ng 

uinutr  (hiiieMo  SlaCei.     (8c«   /•Jlcjtes  of  Ch'u;  and 
A I  Sao). 

It  boranir  tho  I'joiiii'w  .^t.iir  jn  B'  ^'i 
Towurdii  tho  end  of  the  Feudal  j*frrio(i  it  v.  ,i^.  «J 
bloody  war«  with  Wu,  which  it  extioguiihed  in  438, 
with  Clri  and  Anally  witli  Ch'in,  between  whom 
and  itKidf  lay  thu  luht  fight  for  the  Empire,  Ch'in 
linnlly  comjuercd  in  B.'',  222. 

I'aiikkii  :  Aucitnt  China  Simpiififd. 

CHU  Tl  ;|cbK.     See  Yuriy  Lo. 
CH'U   TZ'U.     See  FAt^jivs  of  Ch'u. 

CH'U  YUAN  aw  aluo  called  CH'ii  PING. 
JSi  -T^  ,  a  loyal  niimstcr  of  the  Ch'u  State,  ilc  waj 
a  gieat  favourite  till  displaced  by  a  rival.  IW 
then  wrote  a  poem  Li  Sao  (q.v.),  still  famous, 
to  warn  hi.s  sovereign,  but  the  warning  wai 
di.sregardfd,  with  the  result  that  the  Prince,  war- 
ring against  Ch'in,  wa.s  captured,  Cii'u  Yuan  found 
himself  no  more  in  favour  with  the  succeeding  ruler, 
and  he  drowned  himself  in  the  Mi  lo  i[]ffi  river, 
B.c,  295,  The  Dragon-Boat  Festival  ih  in  his 
honour,  when  rice  is  thrown  on  the  ^^ate^  to  pro- 
pitiate  his    spirit.     See   Dragon    Boat. 

Giles  :  Biographical  Dictionary ;  etc. 

CHU   YUAN-CHANG  ^7c£$;.     Sec  Hung    Wu. 

CINCLINAE,  the  Dippers,  a  Sub-family  of 
Turdidae.     The  following  are  known  in  China, 

Cinclus  pallasii,  Pallas'  Dipper,  Manchuria. 
Chihli.  C.  soulici,  South  China  to  Yangtze,  C. 
marilu,  Formosa,  C.  a-iiaticus,  Ssiicli'uan,  C. 
cachniiriensis,  Ssuch'uan,  Kansu, 

CI  NC  A  LAN,  a  name  in  the  CataJan  Atlas 
((/.r,).  It  is  the  Arabic  Sin  Kilan,  the  name  given 
by  Arabs  and  Persians  to  Canton.  In  Odoric  a 
dozen  whim^cal  variants  of  the  name  are  used. 

CINNABAR.     See  MineraU: 

CIRC  I  AN.     See  Cherchen. 

CISTERCIANS.     See  Trappi^U. 

CITRUS.     See    Oranges. 

CIVETS.  Several  species  are  mentioned  by 
SwiNHOE  from  S.  China,  including  Viverra  zibetha 
L.,  the  Indian  Civet,  from  Canton  to  near  Shang- 
hai, in  the  Chusan  Islands  and  Hainan  ;  Viverriculo 
malacccjisi,^  Gm.,  the  Little  Spotted  Civet,  coramcn 
in  S.  China,  Hainan  and  Formosa;  Pagunia  larvata, 
the  Gem-faced  Civet,  in  Kuangtung,  Fukien  and 
Formosa. 

SwiNHOE  :  Catalogue  of  the  Mammals  of  China. 
etc,  P,Z,S,,  1870. 

CLAIRVOYANTS  are  common  in  S,  China, 
and  are  much  consulted  by  Chinese  who  wish  to 
communicate    with   the   dead.     The   deity    appealed 
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to  by  incantation  seems  to  be  the  spirit  of  the 
Pleiades.  A  fairly  full  description  of  the  mode  of 
procedure  is  given  by  Eitel  in  \ot€'<  and  Qupries, 
vol.  2,  p.  19,  and  in  Dorf,  Ifecherches  ^ur  Ics 
Suptrtt  tit  ions  fn  Cnine,  vol.  1,  p.   139. 

CLASSICS.  The  present  arrangement  of  the 
classical  books  of  China  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  the  Sung  dynasty.  It  includes  nine 
works,  five  being  called  U  ching  and  four  being 
called  ff  shn.  Ching  signifies  first  the  warp 
threads  of  a  web;  then,  what  is  regular  and  assures 
regularity.  In  regard  to  books  it  indicates  they 
are  authoritative  on  their  subjects.  The  five  Ching 
are  canonical  works,  to  be  received  as  law.  Shu 
merely  means  writings  or  books. 

The  five  Ching  are  1,  /  Ching  ^J^^or  Book  of 
Changes.  2,  Shu  Ching  §^  or  Book  of  Hiatory. 
3,  Shxh  Ching  |^J5  or  Book  of  Odes.  4,  Li  Chi 
jg  =£  or  Record  of  Bites.  5,  Ch'un  Ch'iu  #  ^ 
."ypruig  and  Autumn. 

Of  these  only  the  Ch'un  Ch'iu  can  properly  be 
considered  as  the  work  of  Confucius.  The  /  Ching 
has  appendices  by  him. 

The  expression  the  Four  Books  ^9^  is  •  an 
abbreviation  for  the  Books  of  the  Four  Philosophers, 
pq^f-;^^.  They  are,  1,  Lun  Yu  f ft  sg  or  Confucian 
Analect-i ;  it  is  occupied  with  the  sayings  of  Con- 
fucius. 2,  Ta  Hsiieh  ^^  The  Great  Learning, 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Tseng,  a  disciple  of 
Confucius.  3,  Chung  Yung  t|i  ^  Doctrine  of  the 
Mran,  ascribed  to  K'ung  Chi  grandson  of  Con- 
fucius.    4,  Meng-tzu,  ^  -f-  The  works  of  Mencius. 

This  arrangement  is  defective,  inasmuch  as  the 
Ta  Hsiieh  and  Chung  Yung  are  found"  In  the  Li  Chi, 
being  respectively  Book  42  and  Book  31  in  that 
work. 

The  oldest  enumeration  gives  only  the  five 
Ching,  .«iometimes  made  six  Ching  by  ©the  addition 
of  the  Yo  Chi  *S*  gg  Record  of  Music,  now  one  of 
the  Books  in  Li  Chi. 

Another  enumeration  gave  nine  Ching,  and  in 
the  famous  compilation  of  the  Classics-  by  the 
second  emperor  of  the  T'ang  there  are  thirteen 
(yhing ;  viz.,  //  Shih ;  Shu;  three  editions  of 
Ch'un  Ch'iu  with  annotations  by  Tso-cn'iu  Ming 
iScflJ^,  Kung-yang  Kao  i^  ^  lis  and  Ku-liang 
CH'iH  SS  ^  ^,  ;  Li  Chi;  Chou  Xi  ^  jpft  ;  /  Li  ^  «§ 
Lun  Yu  l^lf^  ;  Erh  Ya  ^  f^,  a  dictionary;  Hsiao 
Ching  :^|5  ,  Tlassic  of  Filial  Piety;  and  Mfng-tzu. 
Of  these  Mencius,  Lun  YU,  Ta  Hsurh,  Chung 
Yung  and  Hsiao  Ching,  were  spoken  of  as  Hsiao 
(-^hing,  /h  fli  Smaller  classics. 

The    only    complete    translation    of    the     Four 
Books  and  Five  Ching  is  the  English  translation  by 
Legge,  a  'monument  of  Anglo  Chinese  scholarship.' 
See  separate  articles  ob  ep-^h. 


CLEPSYDRA,  MM  ^ew^  iou,  the  water-clock, 
an  apparatus  for  marking  time  by  the  leakage  of 
water  from  an  arrangement  of  jars.  There  was 
formerly  one  called  T'ung  lou  hu  in  the  Drum 
Tower  at  Peking;  and  there  is  one  still  in  use  at 
Canton,  said  to  be  eight  centuries  old.  It  consists 
of  four  copper  jars  placed  on  steps,  and  the  water 
trickles  down  to  the  lowest,  where  a  floating 
indicator  marks  the  hour.  It  is  arranged  to  run 
for  twelve  hours. 

CLIPPERS,  vessels  built  for  speed  and  used 
in  the  opium  and  tea  trade  in  the  thirties  and 
onward  of  last  century.  The  earliest  were 
American,  for  while  the  British  trade  was  a 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company,  there  was 
no  need  in  it  for  haste,  and  the  East  Indiamen 
were  known  as   '  tea  waggons.' 

After  the  E.  I.  Co.  charter  ceased  in  1834 
competition  began  in  the  building  and  sailing  of 
fast  ships ;  betting  encouraged  racing ;  in  1856 
began  the  custom  of  paying  each  season  a  premium 
of  £1  per  ton  of  freight  to  the  tea-ship  first 
reaching  London. 

In  the  sixties,  British  designers  and  builders 
had  beaten  the  American  from  the  field,  and 
competition  then  became  keen  between  the  Clyde 
and  Aberdeen. 

The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  use  of 
steam  brought  the  clipper  trade  to  an  end. 

Lubbock  :  The  China  Clippers;  Glasgow,  1914. 

CLOISONNE,  from  French  cloison,  a  partition, 
enamel-work  made  by  soldering  to  a  metal  ground 
a  narrow  ribbon  of  copper,  silver,  or  gold,  following 
an  intricate  design  or  pattern,  so  as  to  divide  the 
surface  into  cells.  The  workman  fills  in  the  cells 
•  with  moistened  enamel  colours,  and  then  fires  the 
piece,  several  firings  being  required  to  completely 
fill  the  cells  and  correct  any  pitting  of  the 
surface.  He  then  polishes  with  pumice  and  cleans 
with  charcoal.  The  art  was  probably  introduced 
by  Arabs  in  the .  Yiian  dynasty  and  was  called 
Fo  lang  ch'ien  ^  g]^  .'  or  Byzantine  incrusted  work 
(see  fa  Ian).  During  the  Ming  dynasty  there  was 
an  important  revival  in  the  art,  which  was  called 
Ching  fai  Ian  jft  i|5  ^  cloisonne.  K'ang  Hsi 
cloisonne  resembles  it.  The  work  of"  the  Ch'ien 
Lung  period  is  more  finished  and  more  harmonious 
in  colouring. 

Bushell  :  Chinese  Art;  Paleologue  :  U Aft 
chinois. 

CLOVES  y  ^  ting  hsiang,  nail  incense;  so 
called  because  the  shape  resembles  a  Chinese  nail, 
"f .  CiiAO  Ju-KUA  says  that  officials  at  Court  had 
to  have  them  in  the  mouth  when  speaking  to  the 
Emperor.  They  are  chiefly  produced  in  the 
Moluccas. 
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COAL.  Thr  i\rnl  (iKtition  of  ((ml  in  ('hiftMin 
litcraturt'  im  by  I. id  An  yi|  '^  (11  dm  Nan  t/.u)  wJkj 
(litMi  ii.c.  122.  Ho  (uIIn  it  jfirnj  fan  ])K  ^  ice- 
churvottl,  it  luiN  uImo  Ixmmi  tcinuMi  Tu  ;i^  fan  »artli 
chiircKil,  ifhih  'J^\  fan,  ntonr  charcoul  nii<i  mci  ^. 
StMi  AfintrdJ.H. 

COAL  HILL  i|(  111  mri  .v/t(/;t,  alnu  called 
('hin^  Mhun  JPj  lU  I'roKinrt  II ill  uiid  H^an  /lui  «Aan 
j^l  kSl  |l| .  >^  liill  ill  tho  grouiulK  north  of  tho  palace  in 
r»>km^';  it  is  said  to  bo  a  miu<«  of  coul  Ml(»r('(l  tbcro 
for  UHo  iu  caHO  of  niogo.  Hh  hoight  in  about  150 
feet;  thoro  aro  five  or  six  pavilfonii,  etc.,  on  it, 
built  in  tho  Ming  period  :  tho  hill  it»olf  dates  from 
tho  Yuan  dynaHty.  It  was  on  this  hill  that  the 
last  Ming  oniporor  hang(»d  himself. 

Faviku  :   Pektnij 

COCCYGES,  an  Order  which  contains  tho 
Cuckoos.  ZandoHoinus  trintis,  met  with  in  Hainan. 
(^tntropus  aimiisijij  tho  Coniinon  C.'oucal  or  (.'row- 
rheasant,  resident  in  Hainan  and  in  the  southern 
provinces  as  far  as  (/hekiang.  C\  hengalensis, 
resident  in  Hainan  and  Formoba'  and  the  southern 
pi  evinces.  KudipiaJiiis  hoiiorath,  the  Indian  Koel, 
is  a  common  bird  in  Hainan  and  S.  (>hina,  and 
travels  to  N.  Anhui.  Coccystes  coromandus,  the 
red-winged  Crested  Cuckoo,  is  found  in  S.  China, 
to  the  valley  of  the  Yangtze,  and  probably  goes 
further  north.  Sunuculus  Iwjnbris,  the  Drongo 
Cuckoo,  passes  the  summer  in  central  China. 
Cacomdntis  7ncruliiius,  the  Rufous-bellied  Cuckoo, 
is  found  in  S.  China  during  part  of  the  year,  from 
Ssijch'uan  to  Fukien,  and  in  Hainan.  Chrysococcyx 
mactdatus,  the  Emerald  Cuckoo,  a  very  small  bird, 
is  found  in  Ssuch'uan  and  in  Hainan.  Hierococcyx 
sparverioides,  S.  China  to  the  Yangtze  ;  H.  hypery- 
thruf,  in  East  China.  Cucvlns  micropterus,  the 
Indian  Cuckoo,  occurs  in  S.  China  to  the  Yangtze 
valley.  ('.  canonic,  the  Common  Cuckoo  of 
Europe,  common  all  over  China.  C.  saturatus,  the 
Himalayan  Cuckoo,  in  all  parts  of  China  in  summer. 
C.  poliocephalu.^,  a  small  cuckoo  found  in  S.  China 
in  the  summer,  to  the  Y'angtze  valley. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine; 
(Cuculides). 

COCKCHAFER  AFFAIR.  A  lieutenant  of 
H.M.  gunboat  Cockchafer  was  pelted  by  villagers 
while  rowing  with  some  of  his  men  on  the  river 
near  Swatow  in  1868.  He  landed,  and  the  villagers 
fired  at  the^  boat's  crew.  The  fire  was  returned 
and  the  British  then  pulled  away,  but  a  thousand 
villagers  intercepted  them  and  wounded  eleven  at 
once  by  firing  from  the  high  banks.  The  boat 
only  got  past  after  eleven  Chinese  had  been  killed 
and  many  wounded.  Being  unable  to  get  any 
apology  through  the  ofTicials,  a  small  squadron  was 
sent  up  the  river,  H.B.M.  Consul  Alabaster 
accompanying  it ;  and  on  January  29,  four  hundred 


and  fifty  nif^ri  wi^n;  liindiTd  and  burinni  iwo  vijlu/' — 
with    no    CAiiUiillie«,     uiid    uitli    ItMli*     Icjmi    Ut    ll.«; 
onomy.       A    ('hinciM)    gurib<jAt   prriMint    l«ritly    ap 
proved,  and  thn  authontiM   wern  probably  plnaA«d 
to  liavo  tho  til  liable  p«*opU   tAught  a  \tit%um. 

Tho  offo(  t  in  ^  .4L..V  was  aaid  In  Ixi  «-x(eII«?Mt,  aJi 
tho  turbulent  villa({era  had  hithert<j  bircn  regarded 
aa  invincible. 

COCKS   ^|l|,   Icunij  rhi,  are  supprjaed,  on  the 

evidoiKd  of  the  Short  II ni  (Jhituj,  to  prote^i,  hou««ii 
from  lire,  Tho  picture  of  a  rod  rwk  ii  therefore 
often  seen  Htuck  on  a  house  wall.  Since  gho«t« 
retire  about  nunrine  it  is  supposed  the  cock  chaaea 
thorn  ;  hence  it  is  a  pot^Tit  demonifuge,  used  at 
funerals  and  weddings  :  a  white  cM:k  is  put  on  the 
coffin  in  funeral  processions  to  clear  the  road  of 
demons.      Doiii  :   RrchercheB  but  les  Supt.rgtitionA. 

CO  HONG,  the  foreign  name  for  tho  guild  of 
merchant.s  at  Canton,  formed  in  1720,  no  doubt 
with  official  sujiport,  superseding  the  Emperor's 
Merchant  {q.v.)  who  had  been  appointed  in  1702. 
The  guild  proceeded  to  regulate  the  prices  at  which 
goods  were  to  be  sold  to  foreign  merchants,  and 
the  supercargoes  protested  and  refused  to  do  busi- 
ness. It  was  abolished,  but  almost  immediately 
revived.  In  1755  orders  were  given  that  abso- 
lutely all  teade  with  foreign  ships  must  be  through 
the   Guild. 

The  Co-hong  was  unmercifully  squeezed  by  the 
offioials  with  the  result  that  in  1771,  many  of 
the  merchants  were  bankrupt  and  it  was  dissolved. 
This  was  said  to  be  done  in  the  foreign  merchants' 
interests,  and  cost  them  Tls.  100,000.  In  1782,  a 
body  of  twelve  or  thirteen  merchants  was  char- 
tered called  the  Hong  merchants  ;  it  was  the  Co- 
hong  under  a  new  name  and  is  often  called  by 
the  old.  It  formed  the  only  means  by  which  the 
foreign  traders  could  communicate  with  the 
government.  The  Viceroy  both  took  the  Hong 
merchants'  money  and  held  thefn  entirely  respon- 
sible for  all  the  foreigners  did  ;  and  the  foreigners 
on  the  other  hand  were  full  of  protest  and  rebel- 
lion ;  the  Co-hong  was  thus  between  the  hammer 
and  the  anvil.  They  undoubtedly  got  their  reward  ; 
it  was  worth,  in  one  case,  an  entrance  fee  of  Tls. 
200,000  to  become  a  Hong  merchant ;  when  Canton 
had  to  pay  a  ransom  one  member  of  the  Co-hong 
gave  a  million  taels  from  his  own  purse ;  and 
HowQUA,  the  best-known  of  them,  estimated  his 
wealth  in  1834  at  twenty-six  million  dollars. 
These  figures  show  the  enormous  difhoulties  un- 
der which  foreign  trade  was  carried  on  for  a  cent- 
ury, and  indicate  one  factor  among  the  many 
which  produced  the  so-called   Opium  War. 

The  integrity  of  the  dealings  between  the 
Company  and  the  Co-hong  seems  to  have  been 
remarkable,  though  on  the  other  hand  it  seems  to 
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have  been  common  for  Merchants  to  fail  for 
millions  which  would  then  be  rbpaid  in  instalments 
without    interest. 

The  Nanking  Treaty  abolished  the  system 
and  repaid  to  British  subjects  three  million  dollars 
owing    by    insolvent    Hong    Merchants. 

Eames  :  The  English  in  China;  Morse  :  In- 
Urnational  relations  of  the  Chinese  Empire; 
EiTEL  :     Europe  in   China. 

COLAO   (or  Ko  lao).     See  Grand  Secretary. 

COLLEDGE,  THOMAS  R.,  a  surgeon  of  the 
East  India  Company,  who,  in  1827  opened  at  his 
own  expense  an  Ophthalmic  Hospital  in  Macao, 
After  the.  first  year  the  expense  was  met  by  the 
foreign  community.  It  was  the  first  institution  for 
the  relief  of  indigent  natives  which  was  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions  of  foreigners,  though 
some  medical  work  among  Chinese  had  been  done 
in  1805  by  Mr.  Alexander  Pearson  and  in  1820 
by  Mr.  Livingstone,  both  surgeons  of  the  East 
India  Company.  In  1838  he  became  with  Drs. 
Parker  and  Bridgman  the  founder  of  the  Medical 
Missionary  Society  in  China,  the  first  such  Society 
to  be  formed.  He  was  President  of  it  for  forty 
years. 

Chinnery  painted  a  picture  representing  him 
engaged  in  his  good  work.  He  died  in  England 
in  1879.     See  Parker,  Peter. 

COLLIE,  DAVID,  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  November  8, 
1821,  and  reached  Malacca  on  June  26,  1822,  having 
delayed  two  months  in  Madras  where  Mrs. 
Collie  died.  In  1827  he  became  Principal  of  the 
Anglo-Chinese  College.  The  next  year  his  health 
gave  way  as  the  result  of  heavy  work,  and  he  was 
sent  to  Singapore,  but  died  on  the  way,  when  only 
one  day  at  sea,  February  27,  1828.  His  works  in 
English  are  (1)  An  Abridr/ement  of  Sacred  History, 
Malacca,  1826,  written  for  the  use  of  the  students 
in  the  College,  (2J  The  Chinese  Classtcnl  works, 
rommonly  colled  the  four  Books,  translated  and 
iVu^frfitrd  with  notes,  Malacca,  1828;  this  work 
was  published  after  his  death. 

(Wylie)  :  Memorials  of  Protectant  Mis-non 
nrie?  to  the  Chinese. 

COLLINSON,    SAM.     See   Sewj-ko-lin-hsin. 

COLOUHOUN,  ARCHIBALD  ROSS,  was 
born  in  March,  1848,  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
In  1871  he  entered  the  Indian  Public  Works 
Department.  In  1881-82  he  travelled  from  Canton 
to  Bhamo,  seeking  the  beat  route  for  a  railway, 
and  wrote  the  account  of  the  journey  in  Acro.if 
Chrypl.  He  has  been  Times  correspondent  in  the 
Far  East  ami  elsewhere,  and  has  travelled  much  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  His  published  works  are 
numerous;  those  connected  with  China  are  Acroas 
Chryse,  1883;  Amongst  the  Shans,  1885;  Report  on 


liailway  Commw  ications  between  India  and  China 
(joint    author),    1885;    China    in    Transformation, 
1898:   The  "  Overland  "  to  China,  1900. 
He  died  December  18,  1914. 

COLUMBAE,  The  Order  of  birds  which 
includes  the  Pigeons  and  Doves.  The  following 
are  the  species  known  in  China.  T reran  nipalensis, 
in  Hainan.  T.  formosnc,  in  S.  Formosa.  Spheno- 
cercui  aorurius,  in  Formosa,  and  at  Shaweishan. 
Osmotreron  bicincta,  in  Hainan.  Carpophaga  aenea, 
the  Green  Imperial  Pigeon,  and  C.  griseicapilla, 
both  in  Hainan.  Dendrotreron  hodgsonii,  the 
Speckled  Wood-Pigeon,  in  W.  Ssijch'uan  in  the 
mountains.  Alsocomus  pidchricollis,  the  Ashy 
Wood-Pigeon,  in  the  interior  of  Formosa.  Columba 
intermedia,  the  Indian  Blue  Rock-Pigeon,  in  the 
northern  half  of  China.  C.  rwpestris,  the  Blue 
Hill-Pigeon,  the  commonest  sptcies  in  the  north 
and  west  of  China.  C.  punicea,  Hainan.  Macro- 
pygin  tiusalia,  the  Bar-tailed  Cuckoo-Dove,  in 
Mu-p'in  and  N.W.  Fukien,  and  M.  minor  in  Hainan. 
Chalcophaps  indica,  the  Bronze-winged  Dove,  in 
Hainan,  Formosa,  Yiinnan  and  W.  Sguch'uan. 
TurtuT  orientalis,  the  Eastern  Turtle-Dove,  Formosa, 
all  China  and  Mongolia.  T.  chinensis,  Central  and 
South  China,  Formosa,  Hainan.  T.  risorius,  the 
Indian  Ring-Dove,  N.  China,  occasionally  on  Yang- 
tze and  in  Fukien,  the  borders  of  Mongolia,  and 
S.  Shensi.  T.  hum  His,  the  Red  Turtle-Dove,  S. 
China. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine. 

COMMERCIAL  PRESS,  THE,  a  printi^ig  firm 
established  in  Shanghai  in  1896  with  a  couple  of 
presses.  It  began  later  to  publish  school  text-books, 
and  was  registered  in  the  Board  of  Commerce  as  a 
limited  Company,  cne  of  the  first  of  sucfe  institutions 
in  China.  It  is  a  purely  Chinese  business,  with 
a  capital'  of  two  million  Mex.  dollars.  It«  total 
number  of  employes  is  2,800,  and  these  are  treated 
on  Christian  principles ;  meals,  hospital,  savings- 
bank,  Sunday  rest,  etc.,  etc.,  being  all  features  of 
the  firm's  policy.  The  founders  were  Christian 
men,  the  management  is  done  in  a  Christian  spirit, 
and  one  of  the  rules  of  the  Company  is  never  to 
publish  anything  of  an  anti-Christian  character. 

COMPAGNIE  DE  LA   CHINE,   LA,  a  Com 

pany  with  the  monopoly  of  French  trade  with 
China.  There  were  three  of  these  Companies 
formed  one  after  the  other.  The  first  was  founded 
in  1660  by  the  efforts  of  a  Rouen  merchant  named 
Fermanel.  The  rules  stated  that  the  principal 
idea  of  the  Society  was  to  facilitate  the  passage 
of  bishops  appointed  by  the  Pope  for  the^conver- 
sion  of  China.  The  king,  Louts  XIV,  unrder 
Mazartn's  influence,  encouraged  the  enterprise  by 
the  promise  of  prizes  to  returning  .^hips,  but  there 
do  not  seem    to  have   been   issued  any  letters-pat- 
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eiit.     Tlio     KroiMJo,    howev«M*,     aikI    thu    war    with 
Spain  hud  niudo  iiionry   nearco,   tho  nocoMiittry  cap 
itiil   WHM  not  to  ho   ^«»t,  Hiid  the  Society    'n'rtanouU 
ftiutr    tlr   tdjitfdux.' 

Altrr  tho  roturn  ol   tho  .1  rn/i/nfnfr   («|.v.)   from 
her    fii'Ht  voyu^o  to  ('hinu,    ii  Hrcoiid    'Contpiiny    of 
('hinu'    wuH   (•HtiihlJMhod  and    ro){iNtoru(l  on    Novcin 
h»«r    U.    170(),    and    in    Octohor    1706,    h'ttorw  putont 
woio    (»ht)iinod.       Attn*    a    Mhort    oxiHtiMuo,    I'lnhit 
torod   by    many  diHputoA  and  a   ^roat  hick    of    pro 
fits,  the   kin)(  took  from  thu  S(K*ioty    itH  monopoly 
in  1711. 

In  1712  a  now  Coinpiiny  was  formed,  namod, 
like  tho  sooond  ono,  tho  ( 'onipaj^nio  Uoyahj  do  la 
Chine,  and  tho  next  year  lotterH  patent  were  iwHUod 
oHluhliHhing  tho  Society's  monopoly  for  fifty  years. 
The  Company  wa.s,  however,  kiMed  tho  very  next 
year  by  the  protectionist  policy  of  the  government, 
for  its  ships  returned  loaded  with  silk  to  find 
that  in  their  absence  a  decree  had  been  issued  to 
forbid  tlie  import  of  silk.  The  Company  was 
later  amalgamated  with  the  Compagnie  do  ITnde. 

Madrolle  :  Les  Premiers  Voyages  fran<;axs 
(I  la  Chiuv ;  Bklevitch-Stankevitch  :  A*  (rouf 
Ohinois   en   France. 

COMPOUND,  the  term  generally  used  for  the 
willed  enclosure  within  which  foreigners  live.  The 
derivation  of  the  word  is  uncertain,  but  it  may 
come  from  the  Portuguese  campanha. 

COMPRADOR  E,  ^g[  15^  viai  pan,  negotiator  of 
purchases  ;  from  Portuguese  comprar,  to  buy.  The 
term  for  the  Chinese  agents  used  by  foreign 
merchants  to  do  their  buying  and  selling. 

CONCESSION,  a  piece  of  ground  leased  by 
the  Chinese  to  a  foreign  government  and  sub-let 
to  western  merchants ;  while  a  Settlement  is  an 
area  within  which  western  merchants  may  le^se 
land  directly  from  the  Chinese  owners — which  is 
generally  done  by  perpetual  lease.  In  either  case' 
it  is  understood  that  the  police  control  shall  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  foreign  power  :  a  right  which  the 
power   delegates  to  a   Municipal   Council. 

Bourne  :  lie  port  of  tJie  Mission  to  China  of  the 
Blackburn  Chamber  of  Commerce,   p.   15. 

CONCUBINE  ^  ch'ieh.  Concubinage  is 
recognised  by  Chinese  law,  the  issue  taking  rank 
after  that  of  the  wife  ^  ch'i.  The  concubines' 
children  treat  the  wife  as  mother,  mourning  at  her 
death  for  the  full  period  of  27  months;  while  the 
real  mother  if  she  dies  before  the  wife,  may  only 
be  mourned  for  12  months.  Imperial  concubines 
were  termed  Huang  Icuci-fei  ^^tJ^  if  of  the  first 
rank,  kvei  fei  for  the  second,  fei  for  the  third,  p'in 
^  for  the  fourth  and  huei  jtn  ^\    for  the  fiftli. 

CONFUCIANISM  is  that  body  of  teachings 
culled  by  Confucius  from  the  more  ancient  sages 
of  China,  which  was  commended  •  and  enforced  by 


hm  l('U(  hiMg  and  exantplo,  hand<d  cjtywn  by  h;» 
luimcdiato  dincipluN,  conAolidatcd  by  Mkncjuh,  and 
cant  tnlu  its  prcRont  form  by  ('iiu  Hii,  and  which 
ha«  ever  tinctt  b««n  the  orthodoxy  of  tho  mo*. 
It  in  npokon  of  both  on  a  religion  and  a  philosophy. 
Mofit  foreign  cnlicn,  and  Norno  Chincjtr,  drny  that 
it  JH  a  roUgion  ;  and  oa  it  ditcoura^on  all  b^liirf  in 
a  Pemonal  God,  does  not  um  prayer  except  to 
"  inform  "  the  Kpirita  of  important  events,  and 
loavfH  pcrhonal  immortality  out  of  itf  •cheme, 
except  in  bo  far  aa  ancestral  ritea  ofe  concerned, 
Confucianifim  can  hardly  be  called  a  religion  in  the 
WoHtern  aenne  of  tho  word. 

There  are,  however,  points  in  the  teachinga  of 
CoNFur'ius  and  Mr.Ncius  which  might  have  develop- 
ed MUch  a  religion.  For  example,  there  ia  evidence 
in  the  Analrctn  that  Heaven  waH  not  an  impernonal 
term  to  Confucius,  that  prayer  was  reuorted  to  by 
him,  and  that  his  cautious  attitude  towards  the 
"  spirits  "  was  ba.sed  on  reverence  and  a  aenae  of 
limited  knowledge,  rather  than  on  doubta  of  a 
future  exi.stence.  Whatever  may  have  been  bin 
view  of  their  meaning,  he  is  very  insistent  on  tEe 
importance  of  sacrificial  rites  to  the  spirits  of  the 
dead. 

Jn  any  case,  Confucianism  ha.s  at  least  betn 
for  millions  a  substitute  for  religion. 

Again,  Confucianism  has  been  describf-d  as  a 
philo.«:ophy  ;  and  it  is  true  that  by  the  Sung  scholar* 
a  cosmogony,  based  on  the  /  Ching,  waft  carefully 
thought  out,  and  incorporated  with  the  more 
practical  doctrines.  But  neither  a  sy^item  of 
Philosophy  nor  a  Religion  was  what  Confucius 
had  at  heart ;  he  was  intercepted  in  one  philosophical 
subject  only.  Ethics,  and  chiefly  with  Ethics  as 
applied  to  the  art  of  government ;  and  though  in 
the  course  of  ag.s  his  cult  has  changed  con.^siderably, 
it  has  never  departed  from  the  Master's  central 
idea.  The  system  of  public  examinations  in  vogue 
till  recent  years  made  proficiency  in  his  teachings, 
or  rather,  a  close  knowledge  of  hi§  books,  the  sole 
requirement  for  holding  office ;  and  Confucius 
hirfiself  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  at  courts 
trying  to  influence  the  rulers,  devoting  himself  to 
teaching  his  pupils  the  art  of  government,  only 
after  he  failed  in  this. 

There  is  historical  evidence  that  with  the  ri.««e 
of  the  Chou  dynasty,  came  a  gradual  cleavage  in 
the  ancient  thought  of  China.  The  main  division, 
more  akin  to  Taoism,  was  inclined  to  the  Shang 
dynasty,  while  the  smaller  division,  which  was  to  be 
by  far  the  more  important,  received  the  support  of 
Confucius,  (whose  favourite  hero  was  Chou  Kung), 
and  was  greatly  developed  through  him. 

In  his  day,  the  Empire  was  in  confusion,  the 
central  government  weak  and  the  feudal  lords  in 
perpetual  strife.  Confucius'  remedy  for  the  ills  of 
the  time  was  education ;  not  a  universal  education, 
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but  that  of  picked  men,  and  even  these  were  to  be 
educated  in  the  first  place  as  officials: 

His  ideas  finally  prevailed,  but  not  without 
encountering  grave  opposition,  both  in  the  "Burn 
ing  of  the  Books"  and  from  rival  theorists.  Taoist 
tecchcrs,  and  such  vigorous  thinkers  as  Mo  Tzu, 
HsiiN  Tzu  an4  Yang  Tzu  disputed  with  the 
orthodox  Confucianists ;  Buddhism,  Mohammedan- 
ism, and  in  later  years,  Christianity,  set  up  rival 
systems,  and  all  had  considerable  success.  Yet  all 
put  together  had  but  little  effect  on  China  compared 
with  the  cult  of  Confucius,  which  is  a  wonderful 
reflex  of  the  typical  Chinese  mind,  with  its  dislike 
of  metaphysics  and  its  common-sense  view  of 
morality.  This,  with  the  moral  eminence  of  the 
Sage  himself,  accounts  for  its  becoming  supreme. 

Confucius  left  no  exact  or  ordered  statement 
of  his  doctrines,  his  one  original  work  being  the 
Ch'un  ch'iu,  the  Annals  of  his  native  State.  His 
followers  collected  his  teachings  in  an  unsystematic 
way,  and  also  handed  down  the  classics  he  had 
edited.  As  against  occultism,  and  magical  arts, 
Confucius  emphasized  the  near  and  the  every  day 
duties ;  but  apparently  accepted  without  question 
the  cosmogonical  ideas  of  the  ancients,  their  system 
of  divination  and  their  sacrificial  customs,  from  the 
sacrifice  to  Heaven  or  Shang  Ti  performed  by  the 
Emperor,  down  to  the  ancestral  rites  of  the 
humblest  peasant.  It  was  left  for  later  generations 
to  sy.<5tematize  the  cult,  and  considerable  changes 
took  place,  though  the  intention  was  merely  to 
expound  the  ancient  doctrine. 

Confucianism  as  we  have  it  is  a  noble  and  self- 
consi.<<tent  body  of  ethical  doctrine  based  on  the 
following  principles  : — 

i.  The  Universe  is  regulated  by  an  Order 
which  is  moral  in  its  essence,  ii.  Man  is  the  crown 
r)f  things,  the  universe  i7i  liffle,  and  as  such  is 
morally  good  by  nature,  with  Heaven-conferred 
power  to  remain  good,  free-will  being  taken  for 
granted.  This  doctrine  is  implicit  in  pre-Confucian 
teachings,  was  re-stated  by  Mencius,  and  is  a  chief 
corner-stone  of  Chinese  thought,  in  spite  'of 
Hsiin  Tzu  who  maintained  that  human  nature  is 
evil,  and  Yang  Hsiung,  who  held  that  it  has  both 
good  and  evil  elements.  MfiNfius  (like  Bishop 
Butlek)  believed  that  man  ha.«i  egoistic  and  altruistic 
elements,  both  tjood.  iii.  Men  do  wrong  (1) 
through  lark  of  knowledge  and  (2)  from  the  force 
f)f  bad  example,  iv.  The  remedies  are  therefore 
education  and  good  example.  The  former  is 
difficult  to  acquire,  and  only  the  few  can  have  it, 
but  if  these  few  are  the  officials,  they  will,  besides 
governing  well,  alpo  furni.sh  the  examples  necessary 
for  the  common  people,  v.  The  education  necessary 
for  officials  is  both  inward  and  outward ;  the 
individual  mu.st  rectify  liimself  before  he  can 
rectify  others.     The  outward  means  of  development 


are  (1)  the  all-sufficient  teachings  of  the  ancients, 
learnt  by  heart  and  exhaustively  studied,  and  (2) 
a  close  attention  to  all  the  sacrificial  ceremonies 
and  rules  of  decorum  for  social  intercourse,  extend- 
ing to  the  most  meticulous  care  about  small  things, 
even  in  solitude.  (See  Analects,  Book  X,  for  the 
Master's  punctiliousness).  With  this  may  be  com- 
pared Pascal's  dictum  that  a  strict  observance  of 
all  the  Church  rituals  is  finally  conducive  to  Christ- 
ian faith  and  piety,  vi.  The  inward  means  to  be 
employed  is  a  constant  reverence  for  one's  own 
nature  as  a  moral  being,  with  special  emphasis  on 
watchfulness  over  self  in  solitude  when  ordinary 
inhibitions  are  absent.  This  acting  in  secret  as 
though  there  were  v/itnesses  is  "  Sincerity  "  as 
taught  in  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean.  vii.  As  to 
the  contents  of  goodness,  (a)  the  fundamental  virtue 
is  Jen  iz ,  for  which  our  terms  kindness,  bene- 
volence, sympathy,  fellow-feeling,  etc.,  give  far 
too  poor  a  connotation..  It  is  rather  the  "  Love 
which  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour."  Such 
words  are  hard  to  define,  and  have  many  uses, 
and  so  we  find  that  Jen  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
foundation  virtue  and  sometimes  for  its  various 
manifestations  in  conduct.  As  elaborated  by 
Mencius,  it  is  the  altruistic  side  of  human  nature 
working  spontaneously,  (b)  The  second  great  virtue 
is  /  ^ ,  justice  or  righteousness,  which  is  the 
checking  of  the  egoistic  impulses  when  required  in 
the  interests  of  altruism,  (c)  The  third  is  Li  IQ,, 
very  inadequately  translated  by  "propriety"  ;  the 
proper  performance  of  ceremonies  and  rules  of 
decorum  which  have  both  subjective  and  objective 
value,  (d)  The  fourth  is  Chih  ^,  intelligence,  power 
of  sound  judgment  and  discrimination.  These  four 
are  Mencius'  elaboration  of  the  il  of  Confucius. 
(e)  A  fifth,  Ilsin  ^,  fidelity  to  one's  word,  faith- 
fulness, has  b6en  added,  and  the  five  together  make 
up  the  Wu  ch'ang  jt  ^  ,  the  five  virtues,  which 
Comprise  the  whole  duty  of  man,  and  are  the  moral 
counterpart  of  the  five  elements,  35.  fi  •  The 
Confucian  claim  is  that  when  a  man  educated 
in  the  above  way  takes  office  he  will  be  able  to 
"  renovate  the  people,"  while  if  the  times  are  out 
of  joint  and  office  becomes  intolerable  he  has  a 
fountain  of  strength  in  himself  and  can  '*  go  his 
way  alone." 

The  comparison  of  such  a  moral  system  with 
that  of  Stoicism  has  often  been  made.  Its  limit- 
ations are  also  obvious.  Confucius  did  not  diagnose 
correctly  the  moral  situation  of  man.  The  problem 
of  evil  is  not  faced  ;  it  is  scarcely  evaded  so  much 
as  ignored.  Confucianism  has  also  failed  to  satisfy 
the  deepest  instincts  of  the  human  heart,  and 
Buddhism  and  Taoism  have  had  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  the  morality  taught 
is  high  and  noble  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  uprightness 
of    human    nature   has    made   for    democracy ;   the 
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ovjIn  of  li  |irioHth(M)(l  huvu  bcon  ftvuidiul,  tho  ofncialH 
from  tlin  lOriiporor  (iownwurd  Ihmii^  tito  [irit^Mtn. 
No  (iiviiiutioii  JH  pnirtiHi'il  in  Cuiifuciun  Iriiipluti ; 
idtilutry  iu  (liHcounloiiaiu'ud,  uvon  tlit)  multiplication 
of  irnu^rH  of  ('oNruciUH  bcin^  (liHcoura^^cd  ;  while 
thu  iiiHiNtiuico  on  filial  pi«'ty  in  thn  ^rnitcHt  iiiorul 
UMHut  of  tho  rucu.  Thu  cult  him  held  to^cthur  the 
(/hinot^e  social  fabric  for  aK^ii,  and  ^vill  bo  one  of 
tho  ^roat(<Ht  fu'.torH  in  shaping  itn  future. 

Sco  Con/urius  ;  A/rnciit.f;  I'/iiloHopfii/,  tito, 
Le(J(jk  :  rV/i/ic.sf  t'lmi^n\'< ;  Faueii  :  Systematic 
Diijrut  of  the  Doctrinea  of  Confucius,  Hongkong, 
1875;  Mind  of  Afc.nciii^;  Uilks  :  Cojifucianism 
and  its  Jiival.'<;  Parker:  China  and  Riliijion; 
Studies  in  Chinese  lielujion;  Suzuki  :  History  of 
Chinese  Philosophy.  [C.E.C.] 

CONFUCIAN  TEMPLE,  X  )^l  ""'«  ^"ico. 
Every  town  in  China  must  have  a  temple  to  the 
Sage-  a  prefectural  city  (/'/)  which  is  also  tho  chief 
city  of  the  rhou  or  hsien  thus  possessing  two  or 
three  such  buildings. 

Tho  plan  is  always  the  same,  three  courts  in 
a  south  to  north  direction,  except  that  tho  third 
court  in  some  cases  may  be  placed  east  of  the  second. 
The  main  building,  the  temple  proper,  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  second  court.  The  whole 
enclosure  was  left  without  a  south  gate  until  some 
student  of  the  district  had  gained  the  high  place 
of  chuang  yiiati  (q.v.) ;  this  gate  when  made  (and 
some  other  parts  of  the  temple)  were  only  used  by 
the  Emperor  or  a  chuang  yiian.  The  temple  walls 
are  red ;  this,  and  many  other  things  and  names 
about  the  place,  recall  the  Chou  dynasty,  in  which 
Confucius  lived.  A  careful  and  clear  description 
will  be  found  in  Watters'   book. 

Two  Confucian  temples  deserve  special  men- 
tion,— that  at,  Peking  where  the  chief  building  is 
over  80  ft.  long  with  pillars  40  ft.  high.  In  the 
court  are  the  famous  stone  drums  [q-v.).  The  other 
temple  is  that  at  Ch'ii-fou,  the  Sage's  home.  The 
main  building  is  70  ft.  high  and  134  ft.  long,  and 
it  has  fine  pillars  of  carved  marble.  There  is  an 
image  of  Confucius. 

Waiters  :  .4  Guide  to  the  Tablets  in  a  Temple 
of  Confucius;  Favier  :  Piking ;  Edkins  :  Visit  to 
the  Home  of  Confucius,  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S., 
vol.   viii. 

CONFUCIUS,  the  Latinized  form  of  K'ung 
Fu  Tzu,  the  "  p.xilosopher  K'ung,"  the  name  of 
China's  greatest  sage,  who  has  been  revered  for 
ages  as  'the  fountain  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  His 
ancestry  has  been  traced  by  certain  of  his  followers 
to  the  semi-mythical  Yellow  Emperor,  B.C.  2700; 
and,  after  the  spread  of  Buddhism,  a  number  of 
legends  were  invented  as  to  the  circumstances  of 
his  birth,  evidently  in  imitation  of  those  concerning 
Buddha.     These,  however,  are  irenerally  discredited 


ovon  by  the  ('onfuciariiuli  theniMslvM.  Apitrt  from 
Ihurtii  fanUMimi,  it  nocniA  ihiil  he  wa«  of  grxxl 
podium*  ;  for  he  wa*  di*iicond«d  from  a  hiilf  br*/lhrr 
uf  th«  l&at  Kharig  Kmporor,  who  hftd  rulMl  the 
fuudal  ntato  of  Huiif{^,  with  ita  capital  at  Kuei  U 
fu,  ill  ilonan.  About  two  and  a  half  c«nturie« 
bcforo  ('(jn»U(-|(;h  tho  reigning;  duke  abdicated  in 
favour  of  hii  younf^er  brother ;  thii  coini>eUed  th« 
6th  genoration  to  follow  the  cuatom  of  founding  % 
now  clan,  and  taking  a  now  namo.  l'h(5  nam* 
choMcn  wan  that  of  K'unc  ^  Tho  gn-at  grandfather 
of  tho  Mago  moved  northward  from  Sung  into  Lu, 
in  modern  Shantung,  to  eacape  from  an  hereditary 
ft'ud,  and  (.'oNfuriuH'  father  wan  a  military  official 
(it  Lu,  brave  in  nature  and  commanding  in  pcrKon. 
This  official  had  had  nine  daughtom  by  bin  wife, 
and  a  crippled  hon  by  a  concubine,  and  greatly 
desiring  another  son,  when  over  Mcvcnty  yeara  of 
age  he  married  quite  a  young  girl,  who  bore  him 
Confucius  in  the  year  551  b.c  at  a  village  called 
^  ^  in  the  modern  district  of  |H  ^ ,  Shu  Shui, 
'J'he  father  died  when  the  son  was  only  three  yearn 
old,  and  the  widow  removed  to  Ch'u-fou  Q  J|L 
in  the  modern  Yen-chou  fu.  The  boy  had  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  old  men's  sons,  being  very 
sober-sided,  and  finding  his  chief  amusement  in 
grave  imitation  of  ceremonies,  while  his  favourite 
'  toys  were  the  paraphernalia  of  the  sacrifices.  He 
was  married  at  18,  and  a  son  was  born  to  him  the 
next  year.  He  also  had  at  least  one  daughter,  for 
we  hear  of  his  giving  one  in  marriage.  He  is  .said 
to  have  divorced  his  wife,  but  this  is  not  certain. 
The  «son  was  apparently  not  very  sympathetic 
with  his  father,  whom  he  predeceased ;  he  never 
became  famous,  and  we  know  very  little  about 
him ;  but  his  son,  K'ung  Chi  fti  iS:  >  better 
known  as  Tzu  Ssu  [q-v.)  was  a  well-known 
teacher  and  expander  of  his  grandfather's 
doctrines.  On  his  marriage,  Confucius  was  given 
a  small  post  as  keeper  of  granaries  in  his  native 
state,  and  afterwards  became  superintendent  of 
pa^ks  and  herds.  He  seems  to  have  then  collected 
round  him  a  number  of  pupils,  after  the  manner  of 
the  teachers  of  Greece.  He  was  an  ardent  student 
of  History,  and  visited  the  Imperial  city  (then  Lo- 
yang,  the  modern  Honan  fu)  to  study  the  archive.", 
with  the  declared  intention  of  deducing  sound  ideas 
on  the  principles  and  practice  of  good  government. 
During  this  visit  an  interview  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  between  Confuciu§  and  Lao  Tzu,  who  was 
keeper  of  the  archives.  The  latter  delivered 
himself  of  some  severe  criticism  while  the  former 
was  nonplussed  by  the  transcendental  ideas 
Lao  Tzu  expressed.  The  whole  story  of  the 
interview  is  discredited,  because  it  rests  on  the 
authority  of  Chuang  Tzu,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
invented  it  to  glorify  Lao  Tzu,  and  belittle 
Confucius. 
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The  latter,  on  his  return  from  Lo-yang, 
followed  his  master,  the  Duke  of  Lu,  into  the 
pxilo  which  civil  war  had  forced  upon  him;  but 
the  next  Duke  promoted  the  sage  on  his  return, 
time  after  time,  till  he  became  Minister  of  Justice; 
and  marvellous  accounts  are  given  of  the  speedy 
improvement  in  the  people's  condition  and  morals 
when  he  held  the  office.  The  ruler  of  the  neigh- 
bouring state  of  Ch'i  was  much  alarmed  at  this 
inij)rovement.  and  sent  the  Duke  of  Lu  a  number 
of  beautiful  girls  and  fine  horses  to  divert  his  mind 
from  his  reforms.  This  proved  successful ;  so  that 
at  57  years  of  age  Confucius  left  in  disgust,  and 
employed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  what  the 
modern  missionary  would  call  "  evangelistic  and 
literary  work."  In  the  former,  he  met  with 
ill-succe.ss  .;  for  though  he  and  his  followers  visited 
many  of  the  feudal  courts,  to  preach  his  doctrines 
and  exhort  the  rulers  to  virtue,  none  would  listen, 
and  at  least  on  one  occasion,  the  sage  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life.  After  12  years  of  wandering 
he  returned  to  Lu  to  edit  the  classics  of  the 
previous  ages,  and  the  Five  Canons  of  to-day  are 
substantially  as  he  left  them.  With  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  Appendices  to  the  /  Ching,  his  one 
original  work  was  the  ^  f^  Spring  and  Autumn 
Annfd<,  a  record  of  Lu,  said  to  have  been  written 
to  show  the  necessity  of  a  strong  central  govern- 
n.ent.  The  rest  of  his  time  was  spent  in  teaching 
his  disciples,  who  are  said  to  have  membered  3000 
in  all,  76  of  whom  became  his  life-long  adherents. 
The  chief  of  those  was  Yen  Hui,  who  predeceased 
the  Master.  Neither  the  rulers  nor  the  common 
people  aj)preciated  Confucius,  and  he  died  in 
479  B.C.,  under  a  sense  of  failure  as  regarded  his 
mission,  and  of  foreboding  as  to  the  future  of  his 
country.  His  death,  which  was  mourned  at  his 
tomb  by  his  disciples  for  three  years,  was  taken 
very  quietly  by  those  for  whom  he  had  agonized, 
though  the  Duke  of  Lu  built  a  temple  for  him, 
and  instituted  sacrifices  in  his  honour  which  were 
continued  until  the  accession  of  the  First  Emperor. 
The  Imperial  Government  ^ave  no  recognition  of  his 
memory  until  nearly  300  years  after  his  death. 
Yet  had  he  not  been  widely  renowned  as  a  sage, 
th»'  First  Emperor  would  not  have  had  to  "burn 
the  bo<;k.s."  It  was  the  re-discovery  of  these  texts 
under  the  Han  dynasty,  which  gave  his  doctrines 
the  place  they  have  ever  since  held  in  China. 

Since  that  time  every  new  line  has  paid  respect 
to  the  memory  of  Confucius,  the  Emperor  some- 
times sacrificing  in  person  at  Ch'ii-fou  where  he 
i«?  buried,  and  bestowing  new  titles  on  him;  of 
which  S  ^  or  Most  Perfect  Sage,  given  by  the 
Sung  erftpcrnr  Cjiv  Tsung,  in  a.d.  1012,  has  been 
cf>n firmed  by  all  later  rulers. 

The  sage's  personal  name  must  not  be  pro- 
nounced, bist   "mou"  a  certain  person,  substituted  ; 


nor  must  it  be  written  in  full,  one  stroke  being 
always  omitted.  Not  only  has  Confucius  himself 
been  honoured  in  every  conceivable  way  short  of 
absolute  deification,  but  in  accordance  with  Chinese 
custom  his  ancestors  have  been  ennobled,  and  many 
honours  and  titles  have  been  given  to  his  des- 
cendants. For  example,  T'ai  Tsung  in  a.d.  979 
bestowed  posthumous  honours  on  the  forty-four 
generations  of  the  descendants  of  Confucius,  and 
exempted  descendants  in  the  future  from  all 
taxation.  In  1233  the  direct  male  representative  of 
the  family  was  given  the  title  of  ^^  ^  Widely 
Uohj  Duke;  and  in  1294,  Khubilai  Khan  granted 
two  estates  near  the  Grand  Canal,  where  it  crosses 
the  borders  of  Kiangsu  and  Shantung  provinces, 
for  sacrificial  purposes.  The  place  of  the  hereditary 
Duke  Confucius  at  the  Imperial  Court  was  equal 
to  that  of  a  Grand  Secretary,  i.e.  he  "  ranked 
immediately  below  the   Imperial  princes." 

At  the  present  time,  every  city  in  China,  large 
or  small,  has  a  Confucian  temple,  at  which  twice 
in  the  year  ceremonies  by  local  officials  are  per- 
formed. It  is  true  that,  at  the  Revolution  of  1911, 
this  worship  was  for  a  short  time  discontinued, 
and  the  study  of  the  Confucian  classics  was  dis- 
couraged in  the  schools.  But  in  June,  1913, 
President  Yiian  Shih-k'ai  issued  a  mandate  urging 
the  study  of  the  classics ;  in  the  next  September, 
Confucius'  birthday  was  celebrated  with  universal 
enthusiasm.  In  February,  1914,  the  President 
iss^ued  another  mandate  urging  the  nation  to  pay 
the  customary  honours  to  the  sage,  announced  that 
he  would  personally  do  so,  and  encouraged,  but 
did  not  command,  the  homage  customary  in  schools 
to  the  tablet  of  Confucius.  Officials  unwilling  or 
unable  to  conduct  the  ceremonies  were  to  find  sub- 
stitutes,  while,  as  against  the  Confucian  Revivalists 
and  others,  he  declared  that  the  ancient  rite  of 
worshipping  Confucius  had  nothing  to  do  with 
religion  {tsung   chiao).     See   Confucianism. 

Legge  :  Chinese  Classics,  vol.  i ;  Giles  :  Cow- 
/itriffui-'</ti  and  its  Rivals;  Biographicnl  Dictionary  : 
Parker  :  Studies  in  Chinese  Ileligion ;  hifc,  Labours 
and  Doctrine  of  Confucius,  Woking.  1897.     [C.E.C.  1 

CONGEE,  a  word  derived  from  the  Tamil 
k-anji,  and  in  use  all  over  India  for  water  in  which 
rice  has  been  boiled.  It  is  met  with  in  early  books 
about  China.  The  proper  Chinese  would  be 
mi  chou     ^^. 

Yule  :  Hobson-Jobson. 

CONGREGATIONAL  MISSIONS.  Four 
Societies  are  reported  under  this  heading  in  the 
Directory  for  1916.     They  include  : 

(1)  The  London  Missionary  Society,  the 
pioneer  Protestant  Mission  in  China;  (2)  The 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,    the   pioneer   mission    of    the   U.S.A.    in 
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(  liiim  ;  (A)  The  ScuMdiiiiiviaii  AUiuiu.o  MiHHion  of 
North  AituM'ua,  working  in  Moii^'cliu  ;  (<))  Thn 
MtUhodiMt  ProtonUiit  MiNnioii,  ttfliliulLMi  with  (2). 
Str   uiitltr   idch   tttlr. 

CONGREGATIONS,  MISSIONARY,  (Uorimn 
rutholic).  'I'liK  U.  ( '.  Mi.sMKiiiM  111  ('hiiia  uro  in 
cliur^'i^  of  (>l(nnn  (liffrriMit  (''uiif;ri<KAtiotin,  bofiidrii 
thr  Muciio  hiMhopric*  wliiclf  is  iiot  (liriTt<M|  !)y  fi 
Conj^rogution. 

Tin*  following;  is  tho  roniploto  li«t,  vvitlj 
HtatiHticM    for  1916. 

Macao  bishopric,  founded  in  1676  as  Buffragaii 
of  (loa  and  hnviiif;  CliiiiH,  .liipan  and  Tunkiii  aH 
diotoso.  Its  jiiriHdiction  to  (hiy  only  oxtonds  to  tho 
Colony  of  Macjio,  Chaoching  fu,  |)art  of  Timor, 
artd  tho  Tortu^^uoso  Missions  of  Malacca  and 
Sini^ftporo. 

There  is  one  Bishop,  57  Kurojieun  and  8  ('hinese 
priests,  and  about  40,000  Cliristians. 

Vicars-       Priests 
apostolic  Eur.   Chin. 
Foreign  Missions  of  Paris     12      376      226 


Christ- 
ians 
318,973 
241,595 
529,956 
59,160 
101,247 
59,481 
329,363 
14,625 
86,150 
7,529 


0 


6,427 
834  1,827,172 


Franciscans.  10      288      141 

Lazarists  10      189      232 

Foreign  Missions  of  Milan      4       105        56 
Scheut  Congregation  5       168        46 

Dominicans  2        21        10 

Jesuits  2      178       88 

Seminary  of  S.Paul  of  Rome  1        10         6 
Steyl  Congregation  1        66        17 

Augustinians  1        31         2 

Cong,  of  S.  Francis-Xavier 

of   Parma  1        12 

Totals,   including  a  Pre- 

fecture-ap.  &  a  Mission    52   1,494 

There  are  other  Congregations  working  in 
China  but  not  in  charge  of  defined  territory,  and 
there  are  many  Congregations  of  women.  See 
separate  titles,  .Lazarists,  Scheut,  etc. 

De  Moidrey  :  Le  Ilierarchie  Cutholique; 
Calendrier-Annuaire,  Zikawei,  1917;  Les  Mis- 
sions DE  Chine. 

CONON,  BISHOP   OF.     See  Maigrot. 

CONQUEST  ISLAND,  a  name  given  t^  the 
island  of  Chiang  Hsin  Ssu  J^it^^  in  the  Ou  river 
opposite  Wenchow. 

CONSERVANCY  WORKS  JN  CHINA  can 
be  divided  into  two  distinct  groups,   viz  : 

(a)  Works    carried   out    under    foreign   super- 
'vision,  either  the  result  of  treaties  between 

China  and  the  Foreign  Powers  or  the 
initiative  of  the  foreign  communities  in 
treaty  ports. 

(b)  Works  carried  out  entirely  without  pres- 
sure from  withput,  or  in  other  words  purely 
Chinese   works. 


To  th«i  firvt  group  iMlong  Ui«  V.  Imn^'  p'/'i  (  on 
•orvancy,    tho     liai     Jio    CooMrvarxy,    ihc     Liao 
liiver  ConMrvancy  ond  tho  Cbofoo  ii arbour worlu. 

To  th«  io€ood  group  belong  «  number  of  works, 
all  v<  f'ortant  but  no  extcruiivo  that  it  would 

bo  iin^  it  her*  to  mention  Ihem  all.     Moroovar, 

with  exception  of  a  few  they  can,  according  to  our 
Wuiitorn    conception    o/    river    conaervanc/    along 
•ciontific  liii'       !    -  lly  bo  called  c:  ■—■-.■■  ■:    -  — !(•. 

The  cxi  •  ;  arc,   the    ilwu.    /  ;  m, 

the  8i  kiang  coniervancy  and  the  Grand  Canal 
improvement  scheme  ;  but  tho  remainder,  of  which 
tho  most  important  arc  tho  Yellow  Uiver  problem, 
tho  Vangt/.<',  the  river*  in  (.'hihii  Province,  the 
Siang  Uivur  with  tho  Tungting  l.»ake  in  Hunan, 
tho  greater  part  of  tho  Grand  Canal,  aro  all  pro- 
blems dealt  with  in  the  Chincne  way  or  in  other 
words  entirely  void  of  any  rules  by  which  hydraulic 
problems  are  governed.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that 
in  a  country  liko  this  with  a  civilization  about 
four  thousand  years  old,  where  more  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  tho  very  existence  of  a 
great  part  of  the  population  d.pends  on  the  state 
of  the  waterways,  so  little  about  the  real  science 
of  river  improvement  is  known.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  in  the  old  days  there  was  nobody  who 
had  a  fair  knowledge  of  elementary  hydraulic  rules, 
for  many  old  works  still  in  existence  would  prove 
the  contrary,  but  hydraulics  was  never  taken  up  as 
a  science  and  v.as  consequently  never  taught.  The 
reason  is  that  those  works  which  can  be  considered 
to  have  been  more  or  less  scientifically  carried  out 
were  merely  the  fruit  of  one  man's  brain  and 
with  the  death  of  that  man  his  knowledge  died  with 
him  and  therefore  did  not  serve  as  a  foundation 
for  future  work ;  so  that  later  hydraulic  engineers 
could  not  profit  by  the  experiences  of  their  pre- 
decessors. Thus  the  knowledge  of  river  engineer- 
ing remained  largely  individual  and  never  rose  to 
the  status  of  a  science  born  from  the  experience 
of  others.  Hence  also  the  fact  that  to  the  present 
day  the  same  methods  are  adopted  ais  were  in  use 
a  few  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  the  further  fact 
that  although  much  energy  and  money  have  been 
spent  conditions  have  not  only  remained  as  they 
were  but  are  in  most  cases  even  worse.  Undoubt- 
edly the  firm  belief  that  water,  instead  of  being 
ruled  by  natural  laws,  is  subject  to  the  influence 
ot  numerous  gods  who,  in  the  farm  of  frogs, 
snakes,  turtles,  etc.,  sometimes .  show  themselves 
to  us  mortals  as  the  Chinese  pretend,  has  made  it 
more  difficult  still' for  river  engineering  to  become 
a  science.  Even  one  of  the  first  rules  of  river  con- 
servancy, namely,  "  that  the  improvement  of  a 
river  is  a  problem  which  cannot  be  solved  effi- 
ciently by  taking  one  section  of  the  river  in  hand 
only,"  has  never  been  understood  and  we  see 
therefore   invariably  that  if   something  is  done   to 
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a  river  it  is  only  of  a  local  nature  and  never 
forms  a  part  of  one  scheme  for  the  entire  river. 

The  sum  contributed  by  the  Central  Grovern- 
nient  during  the  year  1915  to  those  local  works 
or  River  improvement  Bureaux  as  they  are  called, 
amounted  to  far  over  three  million  dollars ;  and  as 
we  may  safely  assume  that  more  than  twice  that 
amount  is  spent  by  the  local  authorities,  eithea* 
officials  or  gentry,  in  addition  to  what  the  Central 
Government  pays,  we  arrive  at  a  total  of  at  least 
ten  million  dollars  for  ordinary  works  only,  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  special  grants  made 
by  the  Government  in  case  of  casualties.  As 
moreover  those  works  consist  exclusively  in  re- 
pairs to  dykes  but  never  in  training  the  stream, 
in  other  words,  works  that  do  not  prevent  future 
disasters,  all  the  money  spent  this  way  is  but 
dead  capital  bearing  no  interest  whatsoever.  But 
if  we  add  to  the  sum  thus  spent  per  annum — prac- 
ticxilly  uselessly — the  millions  and  millions  lost 
every  year  by  the  ever  returning  inundations,  we 
arrive  at  such  an  appalling  figure  of  total  loss  that 
it  is  to  the  Western  trained  mind  incomprehensible 
why  other  methods  than  those  existing  have  not 
1-ong  ago  been   adopted. 

It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  more  enlight- 
ened Chinese  have  felt  the  necessity  of  another 
policy ;  and  so  we  see,  first  in  Kiangsu  the  Hwai 
River  Conservancy  Bureau  arise  on  the  initiative 
of  Chang  Chien,  and  then  in  Shantung  the  Grand 
Canal  Improvement  Bureau  of  which  Pan  Fu  is  the 
originator.  In  both  Bureaux,  the  work  is  carried 
on  according  to  the  rules  which  scientific  river  im- 
provement demands.  A  third  instance  of  modern 
methods  being  adopted  is  the  West  River  im- 
provement due  to  the  initi,ative  of  the  gentry  in 
Kuangtung   under  the  Directorship  of   Tan  Hsia- 

HKNG. 

Moreover  the  Government,  at  last  aware  of  the 
supreme  importance  of  a  uniform  central  conserv- 
ancy policy,  established  in  January,  1914,  follow- 
inu  in  this  the  advice  of  (Jhang  Chien,  then  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  but  also  China's 
authority  on  rivers, -a  National  Conservancy  Bureau, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  Director-General,  This 
is  the  first  step  the  Chinese  Government  took  to- 
wards an  efficient  and  systematic  solution  of  perhaps 
the  most  important  problem  in  China.  But  al- 
though the  feeling  which  brought  about  the 
existence  of  the  Bureau  was  undoubtedly  genuine, 
the  result  thus  far  obtained  is  not  very  great. 
Not  only  were  the  actions  of  the  Bureau  curtailed 
by  lack  of  funds  but  what  is  more  serious  the 
Government  has  failed  to  give  the  Bureau  the 
assistance  which  it  should  have  had,  so  that  at 
present  most  of  the  Conservancy  Bureaux  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  country  still  vCork  entirely 
independently   of   the  Bureau  and  go  on   following 


the  old  methods  by  which  not  only  millions  are 
spent  in  vain  but  bitter  fruits  will  be  harvested 
as  well.  Possibly  the  Government  was  and  still  is  in 
many  instances  unable  to  give  assistance  because 
the  very  fact  that  the  people  at  large  do  not 
understand  the  necessity  of  expert  advice,  thiit 
they  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  an  improvement 
according  to  scientific  rules,  combined  with  the 
great  personal  interest  which  they  have  in  a  matter 
which  is  to  their  limited  view  of  such  a  particular, 
private  and  local  nature,  brings  it  about  that  any 
interference  is  looked  upon  as  an  infringement  on 
their  rights  and  is  therefore  in  most  cases  bitterly 
resented.  Only  a  strong  government  is  able  to 
cope  with  that  evil. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  support  was  one  of  the 
reasons  that  Chang  Chien  resigned  his  office,  which 
was  a  severe  loss.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
Bureau  found  in  Pan  Fu,  appointed  in  September, 
1915,  a  successor  whose  energy  and  keen  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  modern  methods  of  river  engineer- 
ing and  of  central  supervision  promise  much  for 
a  final   success. 

The  work  of  the  National  Conservancy  Bureau 
consists  in  furthering  conservancy  schemes  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  country,  in  giving  advice, 
in  seeing  to  it  that  if  works  are  taken  in  hand  this 
is  done  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  for 
scientific  river  improvement,  in  short,  that  no 
haphazard  methods  are  followed  but  that  all  work 
done  ,is  subordinate  to  one  general  scheme  of 
impiWement.  Moreover,  the  Bureau  is  collecting 
data  on  the  various  rivers  so  as  to  have,  when 
the  time  for  an  improvement  arrives,  as  much 
information  as  possible  on  hand,  without  which 
no  proper  scheme  can  be  made.  Apart  from  this 
the  Bureau  is  doing  actual  work  in  connection 
with  the  Hvvai  River  Scheme  and  the  Grand  Canal 
in  Kiangsu,  for  which  already  extensive  surveys 
have  been  made  and  data  collected.  Furthermore 
the  Bureau  is  connected  with  the  South  Grand 
Canal  Conservancy  Scheme  in  Shantung.  The  third 
work  that  was  mentioned  as  being  based  on  modern 
methods,  viz.,  the  Sikiang  Improvement  Works, 
although  subject  to  the  Central  Government,  falls 
without  the  Bureau's  influence.  As  this  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  main  principle,  i.e.  that  in  the 
interests  of  an  effective  conservancy  policy  all 
works  should  be  under  one  head, — the  State,  by 
means  of  an  organ  specially  founded  for  that  pur- 
pose,— the  National  Conservancy,  this  fact  is  to 
be  regretted  very  much,  notwithstanding  the  happy 
fact  that  the  work  has  fallen  into  competent  hands. 

Other  works  carried  out  according  to  modern 
methods  do  not  exist ;  but  the  Bureau  has  already 
in  many  instances  been  able  to  introduce,  be  it 
as  yet  to  a  small  degree,  many  improvements,  and 
there  is  no  doubt,  for  the  signs  are  already  there, 
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thiit  all  ovor  Iho  count ly  Ihr  olii  nynliin  m  inuk- 
iilK  pluco,  tliou^^h  ri'liii  taiilly,  for  uunv  udviiiicud 
ideaH. 

'/'/if  //wiii  //o  (^onuervancy.     Tho  llwui    Uiver 
rises    in    ilunun,    druiiiM    through    variuui    tribal- 
arivfl  un  iiruu  of  uhout  5U,000  H(|iiiiri)  niilu«  woMt  of 
tho  Tii'ntHin  i'ukow    Kuilwjiy,   thtMt   flown  uafitward 
und    UaverHing  thu   Provincea   Anhui   and    Kiungiu 
with  u  very  gonllo  itlopo  roachoM  llnully  tho  Yullow 
Sell  through    tho   Yimgt/.c.     iirforo  \6'2A   tho    Jlwai 
hud  its  own  outlet  to  tho  bou,   hut  Hinco  tho  Yolhjw 
iiiver  UHurpod  itH  bed,  iibnndoning  tho  same  again 
in   1853  after  having  ruifiod   it  to  such   an   extent 
that  it   is  u«olos8   aa  a   rivor   bed,  tho   Hwai   Uivor 
has  during  thuso  six    conlurioH  us   well  as   poH.sible 
emptied     its    waters     into    tho     Yangtze.     As    tho 
connections    with   that  stream    were   however    very 
imperfect   tho    whole    Hwai    area    has    during    that 
period   been   subject    to   many    serious   inundations, 
which  by  their  frequency  brought  the  inhabitants  to 
such  a  state  of  destitution  that   famine  belongs   in 
that  region  to  the  common  occurrences.     Tho  flood 
of    1914   devastated    an   area   of   21   hsien  and    the 
total  .  estimated    loss    of    the    crops    on    the    land 
alone   represented   a    value    of  over   twenty    million 
dollars   ($20,000,000.00).     How    much  more    serious 
the     floods    must    have    been    before    1853,    when 
occasionally   the  Yellow  River   added  its   water  to 
those  of   the  Hwai,  is  evident,   and  the  deplorable 
state    of    affairs    can    therefore    cause    no    wonder. 
Much  has  been  done  to  bring  relief  and  the  Govern- 
ment also  .spent  much   money,  but   never  was   the 
problem  properly   studied  until  1910   when  Chang 
Chien,    who  had    always   been    very   interested   in 
the  Hwai  River  problem,  with  the  aid  of  the  gentry 
in    the    affected    area    took    the    first    step    to    an 
effective    and   systematic   scheme   of    improvement. 
Fully  aware   of  the   necessity  of  adopting   modern 
methods,    he    established    in    Kiangsu    and    Anhui 
a  Surveying  Bureau  with  a  view  to  surveying  the 
Hwai  River  area  and    to  collecting  such   data    as 
are   necessary    for   a  proper    project. 

It  is  on  this  survey  that  in  the  summer  of 
1914  the  Board  of  Engineers  nominated  by  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  Society,  which  for 
years  past  had  already  done  much  for  relief  work, 
based  their  report  on  the  Hwai  River  Conser- 
vancy Project,  in  which  they  recommended  the 
improvement  of  the  present  outlets  towards  the 
Yangtze  River. 

The*  region  to  be  benefited  is  the  area  south- 
west of  the  old  Yellow  River  bed,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Tientsin-Pukow  Line,  and  the 
necessary  works  will  be  only  carried  out  in  that 
district.  The  upper  Hwai  River  and  its  tribut- 
aries will  not  be  touched,  but  they  will  neverthe- 
less profit  by  the  proposed .  works. 


Th«    total    tkTvtx  -1      Ajil    rovrr    roughly 

7,386,000  acrca  or   4  i,. -'.,..  J  mtju. 

The  rovonues  which   will  b«  rooeived  ^nnoAlly 
accruing  from  the  improvomonUi  will  amount  to  :— > 

from  taxea  on  Und  $2,136,000.00 

from  rcvenuM  on  tho  Grand  CahaI 

and  other  canals         $    225,000.00 


ToUl    ...  12,361,00000 


The  coat  of  the  worka  ie  eetiniftted  At  $60, 
000,000.00  nrit  counting  diacount  and  intereat, 
which,  if  bonda  are  iiiNued  at  90%  bearing  5% 
interoHt,  wf>uld  arter  a  nix  year  conatruclion  p«ri'^J 
bring  the  total  cont  of  the  project  up  to  $90,000 
000.00. 

Owing  to  tho  European  War  the  agreement 
which  was  in  January  1914  entered  into  by  the 
Chinese  Government  with  th^  American  Red 
Cross  Society,  empowering  the  latter  to  raiae  a 
loan  necessary  to  carry  out  the  worloi,  and  of  which 
one  of  the  issues  was  the  sending  out  of  the  Board 
of  Engineers  above  referred  to,  was  in  January 
1915  extended  for  a  further  period  of  one  year, 
and  in- 1916,  as  the  war  still  lasted,  it  was  extended 
again.  Up  to  now  no  definite  settlement  has  been 
arrived  at. 

T/ie  South,  (hand  Canal  Improvemtnt  in  Shan- 
tung. Since  the  Yellow  River,  having  broken 
through  its  north  dyke  not  far  from  Kai-feng  Fu, 
flooded  the  lowlying  country  in  the  southwest  of 
Shantung,  and  crossing  the  Grand  Canal  found  an 
outlet  to-  the  sea  by  usurping  the  bed  of  the  Ta- 
Ch'ing  Ho,  the  entire  drainage  system  of  this  low 
country  became  upset.  Not  only  the  Ta  Ch'ing  Ho — 
a  branch  of  the  Wkn  Ho — lost  its  free  outlet  to  the 
sea,  like  the  Hwai  in  the  south  six  centuries  earlier, 
but  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  connections  of  the 
various  rivers  with  the  lakes  which  served  in  time 
of  freshets  as  storage  basins  got  silted  up.  The 
consequence  is  that  at  present  every  year  serious 
inundations  occur,  which  ruin  the  crops  and  even 
render  large  areas  of  land  permanently  unfit  for 
cultivation. 

Here,  as  in  the  Hwai  River  district,  the 
Government  did  much  for  relief,  but  no  steps  for 
a  radical  improvement  were  taken  until  Pan  Fu  in 
the  end  of  1914  started  a  Surveying  Bureau  at 
Tsining  chou,  in  order  to  study  conditions  in  the 
way  that  modern  river-engineering  demands.  Based 
on  that  survey  and  the  data  collected  it  was  possible 
at  the  end  of  1915  to  draw  up  a  general  scheme  of 
improvement,  so  that  early  in  1916  negotiations 
could  be  opened  with  an  American  contracting  firm 
for  the  construction  of  the  necessary  works  and 
the  financing  of  the  scheme.  The  result  was  that 
the  firm  undertook  to  float  a  loan  of  3,000,000. 
dollars  Gold,  being  the  J^moiint  necessary  for  the 
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works.  The  bonds  were  to  be  issued  at  90%  bear- 
ing an  interest  of  7%.  When  however  the  con- 
tract was  finally  signed,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Central  Government,  in  September  1916,  Japan 
intervened,  basing  her  objections  on  the  Kiau 
chow  Treaty.  At  present  it  seems  likely  again 
that  a  solution  will  be  found,  so  that  the  works, 
which  will  not  only  benefit  Shantung  but  also 
Kiangsu,  because  they  will  have  a  good  effect  m 
the  part  of  the  Giand  Canal  in  that  Provinco, 
will  probably  be  commenced   in  the  near  future. 

The  funds  necessapy  to  cover  the  loan  will  be 
derived  from  taxes  on  the  reclaimed  lands  and  tlio 
properties  benefited  by  the  improvement.  As, 
according  to  a  conservative  estimate,  six  hundred 
thousand  (600,000)  viou  of  land  can  be  reclaimed 
there  will  be  ample  funds  to  pay  off  the  debt  and 
interest  accumulated. 

The  Si  Kiang,  or  the  West  River  Conservancy. 
This  conservancy  was  also  started  at  the  end  of 
1914.  It  comprises  the  West  River  in  Kuangtung 
and  its  tributaries  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
serious  floods  which  repeatedly  take  place  in  that 
region.  The  initiation  was  by  the  gentry,  leading 
merchants  and  charity  institutions  who,  after  the 
extraordinary  serious  flood  in  1914  made  represent- 
ations to  the  Central  Government  with  the  effect 
that  Admiral  Tan  Hsia-hkng  was  appointed 
Director-General  of  the  Board  of  Conservancy 
Works  of  Kuangtung.  The  Board,  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  the  old  system  of  river 
conservancy,  asked  the  assistance  of  a  foreign 
expert,  with  the  result  that  early  in  1915  a  survey 
was  commenced  entirely  in  accordance  with  what 
scientific  engineering  demands.  This  survey,  com- 
prising the  valley  of  the  West  River  in  Kuangtung 
Province,  its  tributary  the  Kwei  Kiang  and  some 
parts  of  the  main  river  in  Kuangsi,  was  completed 
in  June,  1916. 

The  entire  river  has  a  catchment  area  of 
339,000  square  kilometers,  its  sources  are  in  Yiin- 
nan,  whence  it  runs  first  along  the  border  of  Kuei- 
chow,  tiien  traverses  Kuangsi  and  Kuangtung 
where  it  debouches  into  the  sea. 

Based  on  this  survey  and  the  various  data 
collected  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  a 
lowering  of  the  high  water  level  in  order  to 
prevent  floods  is  not  justified  either  from  an 
economical  or  technical  point  of  view,  but  that 
the  object  of  flood  prevention  can  be  obtained  by 
a  dyke  ay.stem  if  this  is  properly  constructed  and 
maintained  to  a  sufficient  elevation.  The  total 
outlay  necessary  for  this  project  is  estimated  to 
amount  to  34.000,000.00  Hongkong  dollafl-s.  About 
one  third  of  the  work,  requiring  an  expenditure  of 
11,396,000.00  Hongkong  dollars  and  comprising 
the  re-construction  of  the  dyke  system  of  the  River 
b<>tween  Kilometer  160  to  304.   is   proposed    to   be 


done  first,  divided  over  a  period  of  six  years. 
The  necessary  funds  are  to  be  raised  in  the 
Province  by  way  of  taxation.  A  decision  has  not 
at  present  been  taken. 

See  Huang  p'u  Conservancy ;  Chefoo  Harbour 
Work.^.  [H.  v.D.  v.] 

CONSOO  FUND,  THE,  was  instituted  in  1779 
to  be  a  reserve  for  the  payment  of  any  Hong 
Merchant's  liabilities  who  became  bankrupt.  To 
form  it  jk  tax  of  three  per  cent.,  sometimes  raised 
to  six  per  cent.,  was  imposed  on  almost  all  goods. 
While  the  foreigner,  however,  had  to  bear  the  full 
burden  of  this  tax,  the  greater  part  was  never 
actually  paid  into  the  Fund,  but  used  by  the  Hong 
Merchants  ;  while  such  part  as  passed  to  the  Fund 
was  appropriated  by  the  imperial  authorities  for 
all  kinds  of  expenses.  W^hen  a  crisis  arose  fifty 
years  later,  through  the  insolvency  of  the  Hong 
Merchants,  there  was  nothing  left  of  the  Fund. 
This  was  one  cause  of  the  first  war,  and  in  the 
Treaty  of  Nanking  the  Chinese  Government  agreed 
to  pay  three  million  dollars  in  settlement  of  the 
Hong  Merchants'  debts  and  the  Co-hong  was 
abolished.  Eames  :  The  English  in  Chijia. 

CONSOO  HOUSE,  ^  f? 't"  ^  yang  hang  hui 
Jcunn,  a  fine  building  in  Canton,  in  Chinese  style, 
owned  by  the  Hong  ivlerchants  {^-v.)  collectively, 
and  regarded  as  one  of  the  'sights'  of  the  place  in 
old  days  It  was  the  Council  Chamber  for  the 
Factories  up  to  1839,  and  this  has  misled  some 
people  to  suppose  that  Consoo  is  the  Chinese  pro- 
nunciation of  Council;  whereas  it  no  doubt  is  the 
foreign  pronunciation  of  Jcung  so   ij j^t ,  or  Guild. 

The  house  is  still  standing,  at  the  top  of  Old 
China  Street ;  but  no  early  plans  of  the  district 
are  extant  and  its  reconstKttction  ip  therefore 
difficult. 

CONSTANTINE  OF  CHINA.  See  Helen, 
Empre.'^fi. 

CONSTITUTION,  THE.  Immediately  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic  the  National 
Council  at  Nanking  adopted  a  Provisional  Con- 
stitution (March  10,  1912).  By  Art.  53  a  National 
Assembly  was  to  be  convened  within  ten  months, 
which  should  adopt  a  Constitution.  Till  that  Con- 
stitution was  promulgated  the  Provisional  Con- 
stitution was  to  have  full  force. 

The  National  Assembly  was  elected  in  Decem- 
ber, 1912.  A  year  later  the  President  dissolved  the 
Kuo  min  tang,  and  thus  destroyed  parliamentary 
government  by  making  a  quorum  unobtainable. 
The  President  then  created  the  Political  Council 
fkfh'^  VIk  (^'hcng  chih  hui  i  appointing  the  members 
himself.  This  recommended  the  establishment  of 
an     elected    assembly,     the    Constitutional    Council 

I^J  }^  "^  1^  ^'^  f^  ^"*  *•  "^^^3  ^*^  stated  by  the 
President  to  be  the  organ  for  the  amendment  of  the 
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ProviHJoiiul  CoiiHtitution.  In  n'lx  wiM<k«,  on  May  1, 
19M,  it  |ir(i(iu(-<<(l  tlin  ( '(uihI  itiilioiinl  CniMjiurt,  or 
AnuMidcd    ri'ovirtioii.il    ( '((iwtt  it  lition. 

Oil  tlu^  jjfiilli  ol  ^'llAN  Shim  k'ai  in  lUlO,  llm 
country  ft^ll  buck  on  thn  I'ruviHiontil  (.'unAtitution  of 
tho  Int  year;  wliiNi  !*jirliaiin<nt  lwi«  b«M«n  making 
tlio   imw  ( 'oiiMtitiitioii  vwv  MiiKi". 

Ill  ct'itioiHing  tluvso  CuititlilutionH,  or  oIImtm 
still  to  bo  niudc,  it  hIiouUI  be  bornu  in  mind,  not 
oidy  that  tlio  nuisHcs  biivo  nrvor  born  rdiicatrd  to 
u|>i)rt«tijito  coiiHtitutional  govcrnnu'nt,  but  tliut  tlio 
C'un^titutioninakiTH  thuniHClvca  havo  movtly  li.id 
no  great  exporicnco  of  such  government  even  in 
foroign  IhiUIh.  Tho  ri'sulta  must  bo  largojy 
acadruiii",  oxporiiiuMital  and  unsatisfaitoi  y.  Sec 
Govern/nrnf. 

China  Vi'ah  iiooK ;  China  Mission  Ykau 
UooK  ;     Nauon.m,  Kkvif.w,  July   1,   1916. 

CONSULATES  GENERAL.  There  are  se- 
von  liritish  Consulates  genoral  in  China — Canton, 
Chong-tu,  Hankow,  Mukden,  Shanghai,  Tientsin 
and  Yiinnanfu.  Under  each  of*  these  names  will 
be  found  the  chronologioal  list  of  those  who  have 
held   tho  post. 

CONTENDING  STATES.  See  FvjhtifKj 
States  Period. 

CONVENTION      CURRENCY,     the     proper 

name  i'or  the  Shanghai  tael,  the  convention  being 
that  at  Shanghai  93  taels  by  weight  on  the  scales 
settle  a  liability  of  100  taels  in  money  of  account. 
See  Tael. 

CONVENTION  OF  CHUENPI.  See  Chucn- 
fi  Convention. 

COOLIE.  The  ongin  of  this  word  is  variously 
given,  i,  Hindi,  Koli,  a  ra^e  in  India;  ii,  Tamil, 
Kvli,  wages ;  iii,  Turkish,  KuJi,  a  slave.  The 
name  given  by  foreigners  to  Cliinese  labourers, 
navvie.«;,  menials,   etc. 

COOLIE  TRADE.  Macao  was  the  head 
quarters  of  this  infamous  trade,  though  Hongkong 
for  a  time  had  a  share  in  spite  of  various  regulations 
against  it.  The  Hongkong  traffic  was  finally  stopped 
in  1855  by  the  Chinese  Passengers  Act,  (18  &  19 
Vic.  cap,  civ).  Coolies  were  at  first  easily  hired  for 
Cuba,  Peru  and  elsewhere  at  four  dollars  a  month, 
but  in  time  the  demand  was  far  greater  than  the 
supply.  Kidnapping  was  then  resorted  to,  and  a 
Commission  which  reported  after  careful  enquiry, 
found  that  the  majority  of  the  coolies  in  Cuba  had 
been  'decoyed  abroad  and  not  legitimately  induced 
to  emigrate.'  The  Portuguese  rulers  of  Macao 
-were  very  unw^illing  for  investigations  to  be  made, 
but  as  the  result  of  urging  by  the  British  govern- 
ment after  the  Commission  in  1873,  they  finally 
closed  the  'barracoons'  where  the  coolies  had  been 
confined   before  shipment,   and   the  trade   ended  in 


1875.     I)urin({  tho  26  yoam  it  hafl  continued  ^htmi 

half  u  million  (or>lii<N  witd  taken  away.  Though 
(ailed  'conlra<  t  fnii^^ritliorr  it  wm  pure  tUvery  and 
reproduced  all  tho  horrora  of  the  elave  trade, 
oupeciiilly  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the 
cihA'u'.h  t)U  board  ahip,  their  MufTeringi  and  high  rata 
of  mortality. 

EirCL  :  Kuropt  \n  China;  Williamm  :  Middle 
Kingdom  25  26. 

COOPER,      THOMAS      THORNVILLE,     ■ 

iiriton,  bom  in  ]<iVJ,  wiio  in  Ihlikj  travelled 
to  tho  vantern  border  of  Tibet  and  heard  of 
a  road  which,  however,  ho  wai  not  able  to 
traverHO,  running  from  liatang  to  a  town  on 
the  head  watorH  of  the  Brahmaputra.  IlHurninK 
to  Shanghai  he  attcmjited  in  IITZO  to  cro^H  from 
Calcutta.  In  1878  ho  waH  murdered  at  i3hamo  by 
hib  escort. 

He  publiHhcd  Journal  of  Ovtrland  Journey 
from  China  towards  India,  Calcutta,  1869;  Traveh 
of  a  PionepT  of  Commerce  in  Pi(/tail  and  Petticoats. 

COPPER.     Sec  Minerah. 

COPPERAS.     See  MineraU. 

CORDIER,  HENRI,  was  born  at  New 
Orleans,  U.S.A.,  on  August  8,  1849,  and  was 
educated  in  l^aris.  After  some  time  in  London  he 
reached  China  in  1869  and  stayed  there  till  1876. 
On  his  return  he  was  attached  to  Giquel's  special 
mission.  In  1881  he  received  his  appointment  to 
the  Paris  School  of  Oriental  Living  Languages 
{Ecole  des  langues  orientales  Vivantts)  where  he  has 
remained  ever  since.  He  has  been  President  of  the 
Societe  dc  Geographic,  Member  of  the  Societe  Asia- 
tiquc,  Member  of  the  Institut  de  France,  etc.,  etc. 

He  has  written  so  much  on  Chinese  subjects 
that  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  any  li.st  of  his 
works.  Students  will  always  be  grateful  to  him 
for  his  Bibliotheca  Sinica  (q.v.)  and  for  the  T'oung 
Pao,  a  review  which  he  created  and  which  he  still 
edit.s.  His  Histoire  des  Relations  de  la  Chine  avec 
les  Puissances  occidentales  is  a  valuable  work  ;  it  is 
frequently  referred  to  in  these  page.«!. 

CORMORANT  FISHING  is  carried  on  in 
many  parts  of  China,  from  Canton  to  Shantung. 
The  practice  was  mentioned  by  Odoric  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  birds 
are  all  reared  in  captivity,  the  eggs  being  hatched 
under  a  hen.  The  price  of  a  bird  before  being 
trained  is,  or  was,  from  three  to  ten  shillings ;  the 
value  is  perhaps  trebled  after  training.  They  are 
taught  by  being  driven  into  water,  with  a  string 
attached  to  a  leg,  live  fish  being  then  thrown  in 
for  them  to  pursue,  and  they  learn  to  go  and 
come  at  dififerent  calls.  A  string  is  always  fixed 
round  the  throat  while  they  fish,  to  prevent  the 
prey  being  swallowed.  Their  fishing  days  last  for 
about  five  years,  after  which  they  become  old  and 
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sulky.  The  fisherman  sits  in  his  boat  or  raft  with 
perhaps  a  dozen  birds  perched  on  the  edge  of  the 
craft  or  diving  at  his  signal.  Descriptions  may 
be  found  in  scores  of  books  of  travel,  such  as 
Fortune's,  Gordon  Cumming's,  etc. 

CORMORANTS.     See  Steganopodes. 

CORNELIAN  ^J^-  There  are  mines,  now  not 
worked,  in  East  Manchuria  and  elsewhere;  but 
most  is  imported  from  India,  etc. 

It  is  made  into  beads,  buckles,  ear  ornaments, 
etc.,  and  exported  from  Canton.  The  best  are 
flawless  and  bright-red,  others  reddish-yellow. 
The  htones  themselves  are  amber,  red,  and  white. 

CORUNDUM  STONE.  Found  near  Tengyiieh 
(Yunnan),  and  used  in  the  cutting  of  the  local 
jadestone,  which  is  polished  by  means  of  copper 
discs  sprinkled  with  corundum  powder  and  revolved 
vertically  by   a  treadle. 

CORVINAE.  This  subfamily  includes  the 
Crows,  Magpies,  Jays,  ^Nutcrackers  and  Choughs. 
Those  found  in  China  are  all  resident  species,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Eastern  Carrion  Crow,  the 
daurian  and  black  Jackdaws  and  the  Nutcrackers. 

CoTvus  corax  is  found  all  the  year  round  in 
Mongolia,  and  in  winter  it  comes  down  into  Chihli 
province.  D.wid  says  that  in  Peking  this  bird  is 
known  as  Ta-tzu  kuan-ts'ai  ||-r/|^|^$t  or  Tartars' 
coffin,  because  it  helps  to  devour  the  corpses  which 
the  Mongols  expose  instead  of  burying.  C.  levail- 
lanti  is  found  all  over  China,  generally  in  inhabited 
regions ;  in  Peking,  where  it  is  abundant,  it  does 
good  work  as  a  scavenger.  C.  orientalis,  is  the 
far-eastern  race  of  the  Carrion  Crow  of  Europe ; 
it  differs  from  C.  levaillanti  in  having  a  much  less 
powerful  beak  and  in  the  metallic  reflections  of 
its  plumage  being  purple  instead  of  green.  It  is 
found  on  migration  on  the  China  coast  and  was 
seen  by  Swinhoe  in  the  Nan  chao  Islands  south 
of  China.  6'.  torquatus  is  one  of  the  most  charaic- 
teristic  of  Chinese  birds,  most  abundant  in  the 
southern  provinces  but  found  all  over  China  except 
in   the  mountains. 

Frugilrgiis  pastinator,  the  East  Asian  Rook ; 
Lycos  daurictis,  the  Eastern  Jackdaw  ;  L.  neglectus, 
closely  allied  to  the  European  Jackdaw ;  Fregilus 
grnculus  :  F.  brachi/puM  SvviNiioE,  a  short-footed 
variety  of  the  common  Chough  ;  Nuri/raga  leptor- 
rhynchuA  Bl.  and  A^.  hemispila  with  the  Magpie,  the 
Azure-winged  Magpie,  three  Jays,  two  Tree  Pies, 
three  Urori.o.«ae  are  other  species  of  this  sub-family 
found  in  China,  with  Nucifraga  owstoni  in  Formosa. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine. 

COS  MAS,  the  first  Greek  or  Roman  writer 
who  speaks  of  China  in  a  matter-of-fact  way.  He 
wrote  between  530  and  650  a.d.,  and  appears  to 
have  been  an   Alexandrine  Greek.     In  his   earlier 


life  he  had  been  a  merchant,  and  had  visited  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Ceylon,  and  was  therefore  called 
Indicopleustes.  He  became  a  monk  later,  and 
wrote  a  Universal  Christian  Topography.  In 
the  book  are  some  references  to  China,  under  the 
name    Tsinista. 

Yule  :    Cathay  and   the    Way  Thither,  vol.    i, 
p.   25. 

COTTON  i^  yfE  niicn  hua,  from  Gassy pium 
herhaceum.  Cotton  and  cotton  fabrics  appear  to 
have  first  reached  China  from  Central  Asia,  as  the 
earliest  Chinese  name  for  them  rfj  or  j^  51  V^  or 
pai  tieh  is  certainly  from  one  of  the  Turki  languages. 


A   later   term   was  ku  pei    "^^   or   chi  pei 


M. 


which  is  the  Malay  word  kapas.  Other  terms  came 
into  use  later,  and  the  present  names  of  the  cotton 
shrub,  mien,  and  of  cotton,  mien  hua  seem  to  have 
been  coined  after  the  introduction  of  cotton  cult- 
ivation and  spinning  into  China  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Until  then  most  cotton,  both  raw  and 
manufactured,  was  imported  from  Hainan  and 
Indo-China,  though  some  cotton  fabrics  came  from 
Java,  Borneo,  India,  Persia  and  even  Asia  Minor. 

Cotton  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  Yangtze  and 
Yellow  River  basins  and  in  Chekiang  province. 
Cultivation  is  increasing  in  Shansi,  which  is  a 
promising  area.  The  amount  produced  was  roughly 
estimated  at  400,000  tons  in  1908,  but  since  then 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase,  and  the 
crop  in  1916.  is  estimated  at  nearly  500,000  tons. 
Although  shorter  in  staple  than  Indian  cotton,  the 
Chinese  product  is  whiter  and  better  prepared. 
The  Shensi  cotton  is  the  best  in  China,  being  derived 
from  American  seed.  Shantung  cotton  is  prized  for 
medicated  cotton  on  account  of  its  whiteness.  In 
the  Yangtze  belt  the  plant  is  sown  in  the  spring 
and  harvested  in  autumn,  but  in  Chihli  it  is  sown 
in  November  and  picked  in  September.  The 
average  yield  is  said  to  be  forty  pounds  per  mou. 
The  people  of  China  dress  in  cotton  from  head  to 
foot,  even  their  shoes  being  made  of  many  layers 
of  cotton.  Other  uses  are  for  bed  curtains  and 
coverlets,  mattresses,  portieres,  awnings  for  stalls, 
sails  and  boat-awnings.  Attempts  to  introduce 
American  seed  have  not  met  with  success,  as  the 
cotton  deteriorates  in  a  f^w  years.  There  is  much 
room  U'T  improvement  in  the  selection  of  seed  and 
methods  of  cultivation. 

The  principal  centre  of  cotton  manufacturing 
is  Shanghai,  where  there  are  (1916)  23  mills;  in 
the  cotton  district  of  Kiangsu  there  are  15  more 
(at  Haichow,  Wusieh,  etc.),  and  in  Chekiang 
several  others.  The  Hankow-Wuchang  mills  are 
also  important.  There  are  now  upwards  of  70 
modern  mills  in  China;  the  production  of  yarn  and 
cloth  is  rapidly  increasing ;  and  in  1916  the  Indiar> 
and  Japanese   yarn   imports  were  sensibly   affected 
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by  tliiH  iiH-rraM*.  It  in  iiituroMiing  to  mcord  that 
tlin  fiint  (otloii  mill  jirojdct  wan  ntiirUnl  in  1U7U  by 
tint  Sliun^luii  ( 'utU>ii  MuiiiifiictuririK  ('oiiijiiiiiy  : 
l)uil(liii^'  wuH  Ixi^iin,  but,  owing  to  oiiicuil  o|i|)Oi* 
itioii  and  intri^uo,  tlm  projtut  liung  (im  until  liiiid, 
when  work  coninuwurd  ;  in  tlio  foll<>wing  your 
(/iiANc  ('mil  TUNC)  opcncil  li  factory  ut  Wuchang, 
and  Idllowing  tho  'I'reaty  of  ShiinonoHuki  (lti95), 
which  ^ii\i)  to  forcignorH  tho  right  to  engage  in 
niJinufiicturiiig  induHtricM  in  China  and  to  import 
machinery,  dovidopment  waH  rapid,  ('otton,  which 
at  that  tiinu  cont  llk.TlH.  12  per  picul,  hatt  now 
almoHt  doubled  in  price;  unfortunately  adulteration 
by  watering  was  for  year.s  tho  banc  of  tho  trade; 
but  in  1911  a  Cotton  Testing  llousu  was  set  up  in 
Shanghai,  which  rcjucts  all  cotton  cont-tiining  more 
than  15%  of  water.  Tho  export,  which  was 
726.000  piculs  in  1915,  rose  to  051,000  picuU  in  1916. 
C/hinpso  cotton  is  only  J  inch  to  j  inch  in  stajjle, 
ami,  used  alone,  i.s  only  Ruita})lo  for  spinning  low 
counts.  Imported  cotton  has  therefore  to  be  mi.xed 
with  it,  and  this  increased  from.  364,000  piculs  in 
1915  to  407,000  piculs  in  1916.. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  in  China, 
1,250,000  spindles,  turning  out  nearly  three  hundred 
million  pounds  of  yarn,  and  about  5.000  looms, 
producing  over  fifty  million  yards  of  cloth  per 
annum.  The  export  of  raw  cotton  in  1916  was 
pels.  851,037,  value  Hk.Tls.  17,091,973;  and  the 
import  of  cotton  goods  Tls.  136,679,386. 

HiRTH  and  Rockhill  :  Chao  Jukua.        [N.S.] 

COUNCIL  OF  STATE.     See   Grand  Council. 

COUNTRY  SHIPS   were  those  English  ships 
which  sailed  between  India  and  China,  not  belong 
ing  to  the  East  India  Company,  but  sailing  under 
its  licence  and  general  control. 

COUPLET,  PHILIPPE,  ^  Iffi  S  Po  Ting 
It,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  one  of  an  interesting  group 
that  sailed  together,  Verbiest,  de  Rougemont  and 
DE  DoRViLLE  being  the  others.  He  was  born  in 
1623  at  ^lalines.  He  reached  China  in  1658.  In 
1680  he  was  sent  by  his  superiors  to  Europe,  partly 
to  get  recruits  for  the  mission,  and  partly  to  en- 
lighten the  Pope  in  the  matter  of  the  Chinese  rites. 
VN'^hile  in  Europe  he  published  the  large  work  en- 
titled Confucius  Sinaruni  Philosophus,  containing 
translations  of  the  Ta  Hsiieh,  Chung  Yung  and  Lun 
Yii.  Couplet  was  only  editor  of  the  volume,  the 
names  of  PP.  Intorcetta,  Herdtricht  and  de 
RouGEMdNT  appearing  with  his  own  on  the  title 
page.  He  also  issued  a  most  useful  list,  first  in 
Chinese  and  then  in  Latin,  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  working  in  China.  This  Cata- 
logue, after  passing  through  many  editions,  became 
the  valuable  but  now  unobtainable  Catalogue  Pa- 
trum   issued  by  P.    Pfister  in   1873.   See  Jesuits. 


lie  Mtarted  hhik  v.>  •  mnii  in  Wj2,  but  during 
a  Mtorni  wan  iruNhed  and  kilh-d  by  a  falling  box. 

CoiiDiKR  :  Nouvettuz  AtilangtM  OritnUirtx  lti86 
p.  411  ;    ItoNMANl  :   Verhteat;     Ix^uvain,   1912. 

COURT  DIALECT.  Th«  dialed  of  Peking. 
hImo  cuINmI  .Maiirliiriri  and  hunn  hun.  H«»«  Mandarin 
ftifiltrt. 

COURTEENES.  WILLIAM,  Sir,  obuiried 
from  King  Chaki.rn  I  a  licence  to  fit  out  a  com- 
mercial expedition  to  China,  in  i»pit4»  of  the  the- 
oretical monopoly  (jf  tho  Kant  India  ('>  ■■  To 
him  belongn  the  credit  of  initiating  i.  trade 
with  China.  The  expedition  wan  commanded  by 
John   Wkudkll  (q.v.). 

CouuTEKNKs'  ABMrx'iation  wan  amalgamated 
with  the  Company  in  1649. 

Eamks  :   The  Englinh  in  China. 

COURT  GAZETTE.    See  GaietU,  Peking, 

COURT  OF  FOREIGN  CONSULS,  THE, 
waH  establi.shod  in  1869  in  Shanghai  .>y  a  Memor- 
andum signed  by  the  Ministers  of  Gief  Britain, 
Prussia,  France,  Kussia  and  the  United  states, 
and  published  with  the  revised  Land  Kegulationn 
which  came  into  force  that  year.  The  Memorandum 
says  the  Court  is  to  be  "established  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  year  by  the  whole  body  of  Treaty 
Consuls,"  its  function  being  to  enable  individuals 
to    sue   the   Municipal    Council. 

It  consists  of  three  Treaty  Consuls  chosen  annu- 
ally  by    the    Consular    body. 

Maclellan  :  The  Story  of  Shanghai. 

COUVADE,  the  extraordinary  but  widespread 

custom  of  the  husband  taking  to  bed  when  the  wife 
gives  birth  to  a  child.  It  is  found  amongst 
aborigines  in  Kueichou,  and  Marco  Polo  Bk.  ii, 
Ch.  50  records  it  of  people  on  the  borders  of  Tibet. 

COUVREUR,    SERAPHIN,   a  French  Jesuit 

in  the  S.E.  Chihli  Mission.  He  was  born  on  Jan- 
uary 14,  1835,  entered  the  Society  on  September  23, 
1853,  and  arrived  in  China  on  April  30,  1870. 

He  has  prepared  many  valuable  works,  includ- 
ing Dictionaire  classique  de  la  langiie  chinoise  (in 
order  of  radicals) ;  the  same  under  the  phonetics  ; 
Petit  Dictionnaire  Chinois-fran(;ais  (radical  order) ; 
Dictionar.ium  sinico-latinum;  Guide  de  la  conver- 
sation (French-English-Chinese)  ;  Choix  de  Docu- 
ments ^{Chinese  text  with  French  and  Latin  trans- 
lation) ;  also  the  Four  Books,  the  Shu  ching,  Shih 
ching  and  Li  chi,  text,  French  and  Chinese  trans- 
lation, and  notes. 

COVID,  a  corruption  (probably  Indo-Portu- 
guese)  of  the  Portuguese  covado,  a  certain  measure 
of  length.  In  European  settlements  both  in  India 
and  China,  the  word  was  formerly  in  common  use. 
In  China  it  will  now  onlv  be  met  with  in  reading 
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works  of  the  early  i»art  of  the  last  century.  It  was 
used  for  various  lengths  in  different  districts;  in 
one  place  it  is  defined  as  thirteen  inches.  Giles 
gives  it  as  equal  to  14.1  inches  English. 

Yule  :  liobsun-Jobson;  Giles  :  Glossary  of 
litfercuc:. 

COWRIES,  shells  found  (amongst  many  places) 
in  the  Tescadores  and,  according  to  Fauvel,  on 
the  Shantung  coast.  They  have  been  used  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  as  the  medium  of  exchange,  but 
perhaps  in  China  earlier  than  elsewhere.  Thej 
were  so  used  by  prehistoric  aborigines,  and  were 
continued  as  currency  among  the  Chinese  till 
interdicted  in  Ch'in  ^  338  B.C. 

The  peculiar  Chinese  coins  called  Ant's  nose 
money  and  Ghost's  head  money  (see  NumUwatics) 
are  also  called  Huo  pei  ch'ien  ^]it§,  and  name 
and  shape  indicate  thjjt  these  metal  coins  were 
meant  to  be  ins^tead  of  the  cowry  money.  The  date 
of  the  coinage  according  to  Lacouperie  is  about 
600  B.C.  and  the  place  the  kingdom  of  Ch'u. 

Cowries  are  worn  as  ornaments  by  Li-ssu  women 
on  the  Tibetan  border,  which  suggests  to  Kingdon 
Ward  a  connection  between  these  people  and  a  sea- 
faring folk ;  but  it  is  perhaps  only  a  survival  of 
a  cu.«!tom  common  when  cowries  were  the  currency. 

Lacouperie  :  Metallic  Cowries  of  Ancient 
China,  Journal,  R.  A.  Soc.,  vol.  xx,  part  3; 
Ward  :  7'Ae  Land  of  the  Blue  Poppy,  p.  142. 

CRANES.     See  Grallae. 

CRATEROPODINAE,  a  large  subfamily  of  the 
Cratcropodidae..  (Gates,  Fauna  of  India,  Birds, 
vol.  I).  It  includes  the  Laughing-Thrushes, 
Scimitar  Babblers,  and  many  of  the  Babblers.  In 
the  genus  Pomatorhinus  the  bill  is  much  com- 
pres.sed,  is  slender  and  much  curved  downwards ; 
the  birds  are  called  Scimitar  Babblers.  P. 
erythroc?iemis  lives  in  the  interior  of  Formosa. 
/*  i/ravivox  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  S.  Shensi 
and  N.  Sfiich'uan,  and  on  the  Hupei — Hunan 
border.  It  is  said  to  be  kept  in  the  house  in  some 
districts  to  destroy  parasitic  insects.  P.  swinhoei 
lives  in  the  wooded  hills  from  Fukien  to  South 
Anhui.  P.  niu-^icus  is  a  Formosan  species,  described 
by  SwiNHOE  in  Journal,  N.C.B.P.A.S.,  (1860).  P. 
nigrostdlatus  is  found  in  Hainan.  P.  stridulus 
vSwiNH.  is  found  in  Fukien,  and  P.  styani  Seebohm 
on  the  Lower  Yangtze.  Pternrhinus  davidi  was 
discovered  by  David  in  Chihli,  and  is  very  common 
in  the  Western  Hill.^s  near  Peking;  it  is  also  found 
in  Manchuria  and  in  S.  Shensi.  Bahax  lanccolatus 
is  common  on  the  highest  wooded  hills  of  Mu  p'in, 
Ssuch'uan,  and  is  rare  in  southern  Shensi.  It 
has  been  taken  once  near  Foochow.  Trochalo- 
pteron  taivqnum  is  only  found  in  Formosa, 
where  it  is  very  wide-spread,  in  mountains 
and  plains  alike.     Dryonai>t*>s  chinemi^,  the  Black- 


throated  Laughing-Thrush,  seems  to  be  confineci 
to  the  borders  of  Tonkin  and  China.  D.  perspicil- 
latus  is  a  large  species  found  in  S.  China  and  S. 
Shensi,  mostly  in  cultivated  land  near  human 
habitations.  D.  poecilorhyncha  belongs  to  Formosa. 
D.  sannio,  the  White-browed  Laughing-Thrush, 
is  widely  spread  in  the  southern  provinces,  especi- 
ally to  the  west.  D.  castonotis,  Garrulax  monachus, 
G.  semitorquata,  and  G.  schmackeri  are  only  found 
in  Hainan,  where  they  are  resident.  G.  alhigularis, 
the  White-throated  Laughing-Thrush,  occurs  in 
the  wooded  mountains  which  separate  Ssuch'uan 
from  Tibet  and  Kokonor.  G.ruficeps  is  a  variety 
of  the  last-named  species,  found  in  Formosa.  G. 
picticoUis  was  discovered  by  Swinhoe  in  Chekiang 
and  is  found  from  Fukien  to  South  Anhui. 
Cinclosoma  lunulatum  was  discovered  by  David 
in  W.  Ssuch'uan  ;  it  has  since  been  found  in  Mu- 
p'in,  W.  Kokonor  and  even  S.  Shensi.  C.  maximum 
is  a  large  bird,  found  only  within  narrow 
limits,  in  the  highest  forests  of  Mu-p'in  at 
10,000  feet  altitude.  C.  arthemisiae  is  similar 
to  the  last  in  habitat  and  habit-s.  A  fourth 
bird  of  this  genus  from  Yiinnan  is  lanthocincla 
bieti.  I.  cinereiceps  occurs  from  Fukien  to  S. 
Anhui.  Dryonastes  berthemyi  is  found  in  the 
wooded  hills  of  W.  Fukien.  Trochalopteron 
formosum  lives  in  the  highest  forests  of  W. 
Ssuch'uan,  only  descending  when  obliged  to  by 
the  snow,  T.  canorum  is  very  abundant  in  the 
southern  provinces,  but  its  northern  limit  is  South 
Shensi.  It  is  a  favourite  cagebird  among  the 
Chinese,  not  only  for  its  song,  which  they  consider 
better  than  that  of  any  other  native  bird,  but  also 
because  it  is  combative  and  can  be  used  as  a  fight- 
ing bird.  T.  milni  is  found  in  the  mountains  of 
W.  Fukien,  and  T.  blythii  on  the  western  frontiers 
of  Ssuch'uan  ;  it  is  fairly  common  at  Mu-p'in  and 
in  western  Kokonor.  T.  cllioti  also  belongs  to  the 
same  district,  but  is  found  also  in  N.  Ssuch'uan,  in 
Shensi  and  in  Kansu.  T.  vwrrisonianum  is 
peculiar  to  Formosa. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseavx  de  la  Chine. 

CREEK  POINT,  a  name  found  on  earlier 
charts  for  what  is  now  called   Chinwangtao  Bluff. 

CREEPERS  (birds).     See  Certhiidae. 

CREMATION  is  the  most  general  method  of 
disposing  of  the  corpses  of  Buddhist  monks  in 
C/hina.  At  one  time  even  Buddhist  laity  were 
cremated,  but  in  1370  an  Imperial  decree  was  issued 
forbidding  it.  The  corpse  is  arranged  in  a  sitting 
posture,  clothed  in  an  outer  garment  of  crimson, 
and  placed  in  a  square  chest.  Nearly  every  large 
monastery  possesses  a  crematorium,  a  circular  or 
many-sided  chamber  about  seven  feet  high.  Sandal- 
wood is  the  fuel  supposed  to  be  used.  Cremation 
takes   from   six    to   twelve    hours.     The   ashes   are 
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tlipn  Mtorrfl  for  n  tinir  in  u  led  Im^  or  in  an  urn, 
liiit  urn  oviuittiully  thrown  into  i\  pil  iMMicatli  an 
"Alt  niin^^liii^  ru^odti"  f^  )i()  i^.  Crrinutioii  in 
aho  pi':irlif4«>(l  iiy  tlio  Miitit/.U  uhoriKincN  of 
Shiiclriiaii. 

'I'lii*  |iru(-ti(-('  iH  ohsniliully  Huddlitht  in  origin 
und  wiiM  friMjuoiit  in  tlio  Yuun  dynuMly  ;  indeed,  tlir 
expruijMion  'they  Imm  n  their  dead'  is  very  common 
in  iMami«»  I't)i,(»'s  ju  ( ount  of  \\\n  IravelM.  It  nuiy 
ne\er  have  been  ariM^pted  among  the  muMM'M,  but 
the  |>raetic'u  Iium  been  much  more  commcwi  in 
Chokiang,  Kiaiif^Hii  innl  I'likicn  than  iH  generally 
admitted. 

\  Kirs  :  \t>fi{<  on  the  iJi.^jjusdl  itf  JJudd/iuil  Dtad 
in  C/iina,  .loiiinal,  II. A. S.,  vol,  xliii  ;  De  (iiiooT  : 
7V*«    /\'('/i«/ious  Si/<frfn  of  Chum,   vol.    iii,  p.  1391. 

CRICKET  FIGHTING.  Two  well  selected 
crickets  arc  put  into  a  pan  and  teased  with  straws 
till  they  fall  to  furious  figliting,  which  lasts  till  one 
is  dead  or  disable<i.  It  is  an  occasion  for  betting 
an(i    i.s  chieflv  seen  in  tiie  south. 


CROSSOPTILON,    the   Eared    I^heasant. 
I'hfasantf. 

CROWS.     See  Corvtnac. 


See 


CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  MIS- 
SION, (American).  Thi.s  Mission  had  its  home 
headquarters  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  and  entered  China 
in  1897  in  the  persons  of  Rev.  T.  J.  Preston  and 
Or.  and  Mrs.  0.  T.  Logan,  who  opened  work  in 
Ch'angte  ^^,  in  Hunan,  in  1899.  In  1902,  the 
first  converts  were  received,  and  in  1903  a  hospital 
and  a  girls'  day-school  were  opened.  In  1906,  the 
the  home  church  united  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (North),  and  thenceforward  the  C.P. 
Mission  became  part  of  the  sister  society,  the 
workers,  converts,  and  plant  being  transferred  to  it. 

CUMQUATS.     See    Oramjes. 

CUMSHAW,    a   present,    sometimes    used    for 
backsheesh.'     It  is  derived  from   f^  %    '  grateful 
thanks,'  pronounced  Kdm  sia  in  the   Amoy   dialect 
and  Kdm  sou  in  Cantonese. 

CURLEWS.     See  Limiculae. 

CUSTOMS.     See  Maritime  Cu^to}7i3. 

CUTTLE  FISH,  Sft^,  ch'en  yu,  etc.,  Seyia 
officinalis,  an  important  article  of  trade  in  Ningpo, 
the  fishery  being  in  the  shallow  and  muddy  waters 
of  the  C-husan  Archipelago.  The  black  fluid  which 
the  fish  -secretes  and  ejects  at  will  is  wasted  by  the 
Chinese.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the 
material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Indian  or 
Chinese  ink  ;  but  this  is  an  error.  The  cuttle-fish 
bone,  used  formerly  as  pounce  in  Europe,  is  in 
China  used  as  medicine. 

Bqwra  :  Guitomd  Bcport,  Ningpo,  1868. 
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CYCLE  1]1  ^.  chtatiu.  The  Chinew  cycU 
ii  A  period  of  (aJ  ycurt,  euch  yt-ar  being  diKtini^uiBh* 
ed  by  a  name  of  two  cbaradcrs.  'iho  charucicra 
are  lakon,  one  from  the  Ton  heavenly  etcma,  >c  ^ 

tltu  otlu^r   from  tho  'J'wrlvc  earthly   '  '  <*    ^   % 

'J'ho  ton  atcniA  in  order  and  the  l.  ..;.  brandice 
in  order  are  given  below.  Tho  llrit  item  with 
the  hrHt  branch  is  T]1  ^'  chia  tzd,  the  firat  ytv 
of  tho  cycle.  Tao  second  stem  with  the  second 
brunch  givea  the  name  of  the  cecond  year,  i-cA  ju 
Zj  Jl  I  Afid  to  on  to  the  tenth  stem  and  tenth 
brumh.  The  eleventh  branch  in  then  joined  with 
the  first  f*tem,  tho  twelfth  with  the  second  stern, 
und  MO  on.  Sixty  years  can  be  numbered  in  this 
way.  after  which  chia  ttH  comes  again  and  a  new 
cycle  begins.  The  prcncnt  cycle  began  in  1864, 
and  the  year  1917  in  therefore  "J"  g,  tinjttH,  being 
tlie  51th  year  in  what  is  sometimes  called  t!iC  7jth 
cycle. 

The  system  is  attributed  to  Hcanc-Ti,  2637 
B.C.,  but  it  is  certain  that  before  the  Han  dyna>ty, 
B.C.  206,  there  is  no  evidence  of  tho  stems  and 
branches  being  used  to  mark  years  but  only  days 
and  houra,  etc. 

The  cyclical  signs  play  an  important  part  in 
divination,  tho  twelve  branches  aho  mark  tho 
twelve  (Chinese)  hours  ch'cn  ^of  the  day  and  tho 
twelve  points  of  the  compass ;  and  stem  and  bran- 
ches are  u'-ed  in  many  other  ways.  (Sec  Giles' 
Dictionary^  Tables  Vd,  Ve.). 

Buddhism  has  invented  twelve  spirits  as  rulers 
of  the  cycle, — the  twelve  Yitan  chia  tc  rp  or  Yum 
ch'cn  itgS.     Their  names  and  pictures  may  be  seen 


Stems. 

"CO      CM/          •  '^      ijlA£ji.l 

Branches. 

Tp    chia 

^  tzu  - 

Zu    i 

21  ch'ou 

W    ping 

S  yin 

~y    ting 

^[1  mao 

]^    wu 

^  ch'en 

a  chi 

E    65  u 

^    keng 

^'  wu 

5^   hsin 

^  wei 

i  jen 

r^   shen 

§1    kuei 

m  r^ 

J^   hsu 

^   hai 

CYCLE  OF  TWELVE  ANIMALS.  The 
twelve  Branches  {q.v.)  have  twelve  animals  as- 
sociated with  them,  and  these  are  used  to  mark 
the  years  of  a  cycle.  Thus  it  is  conunon  jor  a 
Chinese  to  give  his  age  by  stating  the  animal 
belonging  to  his  birth-year.  The  twelve  in  order 
are  Rat,  Ox,  Tiger,  Hare,  Dragon,  Snake,  Horse, 
Sheep,  Monkey,  Fowl,  Dog,  Pig.  The  system  is 
found  in  other  lands  besides  China,  though  with 
variations  in  the  list  of  animals. 
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The  use  of  this  cycle  may  be  traced  in  Chinese 
literature  as  far  back  as  the  first  century  of  our 
era.  According  to  Chavannes'  researches  the 
invention  is  due  to  Turkic  tribes  and  was  introduced 
into  China  by  the  Hsiung  nu  who  occupied  N.E. 
Shansi  ;  further,  the  syst-em  was  carried  into  Egypt 
and  modified  when  the  country  became  a  Roman 
province.  Halevy  contends  that  the  cycle  has  an 
Egyptian  origin  ;  that  by  the  Christians  the  names 
of    the   twelve    sacred    animals   were  then   used    as 


symbols  of  the  twelve  apostles ;  and  that  the  system 
was  carried  to  Turkic  tribes  by  Coptic  missionaries. 

This  hypothesis  seems  destroyed  by  the  exist- 
ence of  the  cycle  in  China  in  the  first  century. 
There  is  a  mass  of  writing  on  the  subject,  a  list  of 
the  most  important  references  being  given  in 
Chavannes'  paper  named  below. 

Chavannes  :  Le  Cycle  Turc  des  dome  Animaux, 
in  T'oung-pao,  1906 ;  Halevy  :  Nouvelles  Consider- 
ations sur  le  Cycle  Tvrc  des  Animaux,  ibid. 
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DAI  REN,  the  Japanese  form  of  the  Chinese 
Ta-lien  ^  '^  and  the  same  as  the  Russian  Dalny ; 
a  port  in  the  south  of  the  Liao-tung  peninsula,  in 
lat.  38°  55'  44  '  N.  and  long.  121°  37'  7"  E.  But 
the  Chinese  village  of  Ta-lien  is  7  miles  away  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bay. 

The  place  was  only  a  wnall  village  when  the 
Russians  leased  it  from  China  in  1898,  but  In  a 
few  years  it  was  converted  into  a  fine  town.  The 
Japanese  took  possession  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  of  1904,  and  have  continued  to  improve  the 
place.  The  harbour  works  are  on  an  extensive 
scale  and  include  some  thirteen  thousand  feet  of 
breakwaters.  The  town  is  lighted  by  electricity 
and  has  an  electric  tramway  system ;  there  are 
large  railway  works  and  an  important  cement 
factory  near  the  town  ;  many  bean  mills  with  and 
without  modern  machinery,  a  government  labora- 
tory and  agricultural  experiment  station,  a  dock, 
and  other  establishments.  The  trade  is  increasing 
rapidly,  and  great  hopes  are  entertained  for  the 
future  of  the  port.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  South 
Manchurian  Railway  connected  with  the  Trans- 
Siberian  line.     The  population  is  40,860. 

It  was  made  a  free  port  in  1906,  and  has  a 
Chine.««e  Customs  House  for  goods  crossing  the 
boundary   of  the  leased  territory. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  27,615,276    35,954,742 

Net  Chinese       ,,  7,333,246      9,113,801 

ExDorta  48.885,640    54,708,247 

Total  Hk.Tls.     83,834.162    99,776,790 

DALAI  LAMA,  termed  in  Chinese  ^MlJ^Cfii^ 
rhtn  kfing  til  ^b\h  'I'he  Diamond  Great  Teacher,  the 
chief  lama  of  Tibetan  Buddhism  and  the  temporal 
ruler  of  Tibet.  Dnhii  or  Ttde  is  Mongolian  for  'the 
ocean,'  and  is  sometimes  translated  'the  All-embrac- 
ing.' The  title  was  first  given  in  1576  by  Altan 
Khan.  Prince  of  Turned,  to  the  chief  lama  of  Lha.«;a, 
who  came  to  him  in  the  Ordoi».     It  was  also  applied 


retrospectively  to  the  four  preceding  Grand  Lamas 
of  the  Gelupta  sect  (the  Yellow  clergy) ;  and  it  is 
thus  said  sometimes  that  it  originated  with  the 
founder  of  the  sect,  Tsongk'apa,  about  1400.  The 
present  Dalai  Lama  is  the  13th,  The  re-incarnation 
of  lamas  is  an  early  belief,  mentioned  in  the  13th 
century  by  Rubruck.  Each  Dalai  Lama  is  supposed 
to  be  a  re-incarnation  of  Avalokita.  The  visit  of 
the  Dalai  Lama  to  Peking  in  1908  is  fully  described 

by  ROCKHILL. 

Rock  HILL  :  Dalai  Lamas  of  Lhasa  y  T'oung  Pao, 
vol.  xi,  1910;  Waddell  :  The.  Buddhism  of  Tibet; 
Grenard  :  T'ibet. 

DALAI  NOR,  a  lake  in  Mongolia,  near  the 
border  of  Manchuria,  one  hundred  miles  north  of 
Dolon  nor.  Its  circumference  is  about  forty  miles, 
and  it  lies  at  4,200  feet  above  sea-level.  Prjeval- 
SKY  gives  a  list  of  the  numerous  birds  he  found 
on  the  lake.  Prjevalsky  :  Mongolia. 

DALNY.     See  Dairen. 

DANES'  ISLAND  (and  French  Island),  in  the 
Chu  Chiang  Delta,  some  ten  miles  below  Canton. 
According  to  Hunteir,  the  names  were  given 
because  Danes  and  French  had  in  early  times  the 
privilege  of  occupying  storehouses  there  while  they 
overhauled  their  ships  after  their  long  voyages. 
He  speaks  of  tombstones  to  be  seen  on  the  islands 
in  his  day. 

Another  account  is  that  they  were  so  called 
because  the  one  was  the  burial  place  for  the  Danes 
and  the  other  for  the  French,  English,  Swedes  and 
Dutch. 

After  the  killing  of  an  English  sailor  by  French 
sailors  about  1754,  the  two  islands  were  appointed 
as  places  of  recreation  for  foreigners,  in  order  to 
lessen  the  number  of  quarrels  and  disturbances. 

Finally,  according  to  Bretschneider,  the  name 
Dane's  Island  properly  belongs  to  the  island  called 
by  foreigners  VVhamp*^  ;   while   the   re^l  Whampoa 
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ii  an  iKliincl  on  the  oppoaiio  iiidn  <if  the  rivur. 
TliUH  UiiiieM'  InluM'i  wurt  thr  uik  lioru^ti  for  fomigM 
•Ijipfi  for  150  yvnrH,  but  under  it  wrcjii^'  nuine  ! 

MuNTKii  ;  Thr  Fun  K u<<ii  i/i  Cnutnn  ;  (')iinknk 
HicrosnimY  :  vol.  i,  p.  222;  liiirrHciiNicntKit  ; 
JJiKtiiri/  t)f  /'.'uri>pt<iit  lintiinivnl  iJmi  uirncM  ia 
C/iimi,   p.   ()Xy 

DANISH    LUTHERAN   MISSION 
J/rn(hju(irters  :  -  ( 'opcnhu^un. 
WorkH  in  Manchuria  :  •  (a)   in    Liuotun^    Tonin 
«ula,     ci'drd     in     1895    hy     tho     Scotrh     atid     Irinh 
Presbytorians,   (b)  in  th«  westorn  half  of  Hoi  lung- 
o)iianj(   IM'ovinco,  and   (c)  in    Harbin. 

The  tirst  missionaries  of  the  Society  arrivt-d  in 
China  in  1893,  and  Manchuria  was  chosen  as  their 
field.  Port  Arthur  and  'I'a  ku  shan  ;A:  Jt  |lj  wore 
opened  'in  1896,  Siu  Yen  ^  tf(  in  1898,  and  Feng- 
huang  ch'eng  BLffl^lR  in  1899.  During  tlio  Boxer 
troubles  niis.sionary  work  was  proliibitcd  at  Port 
Arthur,  and  the  three  other  stations  were  wrecked. 
After  18  months  these  latter  were  re  opened  and 
in  1902  Antung  ^  ]([  was  added.  The  Russo- 
Japanese  war  again  checked  the  work,  but  in  1906, 
normal  conditions  returned,  the  prohibition  at 
Port  Arthur  was  removed  with  the  departure  of 
the  Russians,  and  K'uan-tien  VJ  ^  was  occupied. 
In  1911,  the  province  of  Hei-lung  chiang  was 
entered,  a  station  being  opened  at  Sui-hua  fu 
^  it  }ff  i  ^"d  Harbin  was  entered  in  1912. 

This  mit^sion  specializes  in  evangelistic  work, 
and  has  not  developed  much  educational  or  meaical 
activity,  but  it  has  since  1912  been  represented  on 
the  teaching  staffs  of  the  Union  Arts  and  Medical 
Colleges  at  Mukden,  which  it  shares  with  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  and  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
Missions.     Statistics,  1916  : —  ' 

Foreign   workers       47 

Chinq^e   assistants    109 

Communicants  764  (1915) 

D'ANVILLE,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  BOURGI- 
GNON,  "  first  Geographer  of  the  King,"  was 
born  in  Paris,  July  11,  1697,  and  died  on  January 
28,  1782.  He  prepared  for  Du  Halde  all  the  maps 
for  the  Jesuit's  great  work.  Some  were  reduced 
from  the  maps  made  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in 
China  for  K'ang  Hsi;  but  a  great  deal  of  original 
work  was  added  by  D'Anville,  and  some  maps  were 
entirely  designed  by  him.  They  were  also  thrice 
published  as  an  Atlas,  once  to  accompany  the 
edition  of  Du  Halde  printed  in  Holland  in  1736. 
once  in  Paris,  chez  Dezauche,  without  date,  and 
again  to  accompany  the  Abbe  Grosier's  Descript- 
ion, in  1785. 

The  original  maps  are  preserved  in  the  Nation- 
al Library  in   Paris. 

CORDIER  :  Du  Halde  et  d'Anville,  in  Recueil 
de  Meraoires  Orientaux,  1905. 


DATES  (fruit).  *  Il«d  d«u-«  Au/iy  uao  ar* 
Jujubrn  ('j.v.)  ;  '  iii»ck  dftt«t  '  Aci  Uuu  are  Prrfttro- 
moiia  (v. v.).  The  export  of  bU«k  and  red  datee 
Ml   1916  WM  Tla.  284.146. 

DATES  (in  time)  There  are  twu  w»y«  in 
China  Ut  record  a  date ;  fir»t  the  method  of  the 
Cycle  ((/.v.),  the  year  1900,  for  example,  being 
known  an  the  Khuj  tiu  yumr  l^f.  Thi«  ayuUm 
\imn  the  diiiadvanlage  that  the  fCrn^j  ttu  combinat 
ion  is  repeated  «\tiTy  gixly  years;  some  further 
indicAtion  ii  therefore  required  as  U)  the  particular 
cycle. 

'I'hc  other  method  is  by  the  reign  title,  mm 
hfio  (q.v.),  of  the  emper«jr,  with  a  number;  for 
inutance,  K*an(j  H.si,  20th  year,  means  the  20th 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  second  ruler  of  the  Ch'ing 
or  Manchu  dynasty,  who  ruled  under  the  nUn-Kao 
K'ang  Hsi. 

DAVID,  ARM  AND,  Abb^,  a  Lazarist  mission 
ary  and  a  noted  naturalist.  He  was  bom  in  France 
near  Bayonno  in  1826  and  died  in  Paris  in  1900. 
He  entered  tae  Congregation  of  the  Mission  in 
1848  and  devoted  ten  years  to  study.  On  arriving 
in  China  in  1862  he  was  set  apart  at  the  request 
of  the  French  government  for  research  work  in 
Natural  History,  the  expense  of  his  journeys  being 
provided  by  the  government.  Having  first  explored 
the  neighbourhood  of  Peking  he  went  into  Southern 
Mongolia  for  seven  or  eight  months  in  1866.  A 
second  journey  took  him  through  central  China  and 
eastern  Tibet  in  1868-70.  After  a  short  visit  to 
Europe  he  made  his  third  and  last  joUrney,  1872-74, 
going  over  a  great  extent  of  China  Proper.  His 
health  was  then  so  bad  as  a  result  of  his  arduous 
work  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  return  finally 
to    Europe. 

His  discoveries  were  many,  both  zoological  and 
botanical,  and  there  are  many  species  called  by 
his  name.  The  Elaphure  will  always  be  the  most 
striking  if  not  most  important  of  his  discoveries, 
in  view  of  the  swift  extinction  of  the  species.  Of 
plants  he  e.stimated  that  he  had  collected  about 
3.000  species,  but  not  all  of  these  reached  Europe. 

Hrt  made  a  Natural  History  Museum  at  the  Pei 
T'ang  in  Peking,  which  was  jof  great  service  in 
breaking  down  the  prejudice  of  the  officials,  who 
frequently  visited  it.  The  princesses  from  the 
palace  were  also  frequent  visitors,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  Empi'ess-dowager  herself  went  there  incognito. 
When  the  Pei  T'ang  was  removed  the  Empress- 
dowager  desired  that  the  Museum  should  be  left, 
and  it  was  presented  to  her  and  used  in  the 
education  of  Kuang  Hsii. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  he  created  another 
museum  of  Natural  History  at  St.  Lazare  for 
the  use  of  young   missionaries. 
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A  gooa  account  of  his  life  and  labours  is  to  be 
fc'unJ  m  a  saries  of  articles  which  he  contributed 
to  iho  periodical  Jjr.s  Musions  Cutholiquof,  and  a 
first-rat€  resume  ot  his  journeys  and  their  results — 
especially  botanical — is  given  by  Bretschneider, 

CoRDiEa  :  T'ouTifjpao,  1901;  Le3  Missions 
Catholiques,  1888  :  De  quclqucs  services  rendus, 
etc.  ;  Bretsciineider  :  Hiitory  of  European  Botani- 
cal Discoveries  in  China,  vol.  ii. 

DAVID'S   DEER.       See  Elaphurt. 

DAVIS,  JOHN  FRANCIS,  was  born  in 
London  in  17S5  and  died  on  November  14,  1890. 
In  his  youth  he  had  served  on  the  staff  of  Lord 
Amherst's  Mis.sion  to  China.  He  spent  the  best 
part  of  his  life  in  the  service  ol  the  East  India 
Company,  was  a  member  of  its  Select  Committee  at 
Macao  and  Hongkong,  and  retired  In  1835  as  a 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Trade.  On  Sir  Henry 
PoTTiNGER  leaving  China  Davis  was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  Trade  under  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  at  Hong- 
kong under  the  Colonial  Office.  He  was  a  scholar 
and  a  philanthropist,  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  given  much  satisfaction  to  Hongkong  as 
a  diplomatist .  and  governor,  and  when  he  left 
Hongkong  in  March,  1848  there  was  no  public 
farewell  or  banquet ;  the  leading  papei  of  the 
Cclony  £tated  that  he  ^qs  'unpopular  from  his 
official  acts  and  unfit  for  u  Colonial  Government 
by  his  personal  demeanour  and  disposition.'  He 
had  been  made  a  baronet  in  1845. 

His  chief  works  are  Poeseos  Sinensis  Continent- 
crii,  On  the  Poetry  of  the  Chinese,  London,  1829 ; 
Hon  Koony  tsew,  or  the  Sormivs  of  Han,  London 
1829;  San-yu-low,  or  the  three  Dedicated  Booms 
.  .  .  Canton,  1815;  Chinese  Novels,  translated 
from    the    orijinals.     .     .  London,    1822 ;     The 

Fortunate  Union,  a  liomance  translatpd  from  the 
Chinese  orijinal,  London,  1829;  Hicn-Wnn-Shoo, 
Chinese  Moral  Maxims,  .  .  .  London,  1828; 
The  Chinese,  a  general  Description  of  the  Empire 
of  China  nnd  its  Inhabitants.  .  .  .  London, 
1836.  The  last-named  work  has  been  often  reprint- 
ed, and  has  been  translated  into  French,  German, 
Dutch  and  Italian. 

EiTEL  :  Europe  in  China;  T'oung  Pao,  vol.  iii, 
1992.  p.  535. 

DEAF,  SCHOCS  FOR  CHINESE.  It  is 
cslimated  that  there  are  400,000  deaf-mutes  in 
China.  Thr^e  schools  have  been  opened  by  Pro- 
tcstarit  Missionaries.  1.  The  earliest  of  these,  for 
deaf  beys,  was  startec^  privately  at  Teng-chou  fu 
in  Shantung  in  1887  by  Mrs.  C.  R.  Mills  of  the 
A. P.M.,  who  had  been  engaged  in  similar  work  in 
the  U.S.A.  The  school  was  removed  to  Chefoo 
in  1893  after  Dr.  Mills'  death,  and  was  given  the 
name  of  The  Charles  Roger  Mills  Memorial 
School.     A  department  for  girls  was  added  in  1907. 


In  1910,  the  work,  till  then  entirely  supported  by 
voluntary  gifts,  became  a  part  of  the  regular  work 
of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  (North). 

One  of  the  special  aims  of  the  school  is  to  train 
teachers  who,  under  Chinese  control  and  support, 
can  extend  the  work. 

In  1917,  there  were  twenty-two  boys  and 
twenty-two  girls  in  attendance,  with  six  teachers, 
three  men  and  three  women.  Two  foreign  lady 
workers,  one  of  them  being  Mrs.  Mills,  are 
provided  by  the  Mission. 

2.  A  small  school  was  opened  in  Hangchow  in 
February,  1914,  by  a  Chinese  Christian  who  had 
studied  the  methods  in  the  Chefoo  school,  being 
drawn  to  do  so  through  an  elder  brother,  a  deaJ 
lad,  having  been  taught 'there. 

3.  A  class  for  deaf  girls,  in  connection  with 
the  Girls'  School  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Mission  at  Kut'ien  near  Foochow,  is  taught  by  a 
Chinese  lady  trained  in  Chefoo. 

At  Nan  T'ung-chou  [^  jfi,  ^ ,  in  Kiangsu, 
a  school  has  been  opened  for  the  deaf  by  Chang 
CiiiEN,  late  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
as  part  of  a  large  philanthropic  scheme  for  benefit- 
ting his  n.ative  district.  The  t-eacher  is  also  from 
the  Chefoo  Normal  Class. 

DE  ANDRADE;  two  Portuguese  brothers  of 
this  name  opened  the  chapter  of  intercourse 
between  China  and  Portugal.  The  one,  Fernao 
Perez,  reached  Shangch'uan  (St.  John's)  in  1517, 
with  four  Portuguese  and  four  Malay  ships.  He 
had  on  board  Thome  Pires,  sent  by  the  governor 
of  Goa  as  envoy  to  the  Chinese  emperor.  Behaving 
in  a  conciliatory  manner  he  was  permitted  to  take 
two"  ships  up  to  Canton.  The  next  year,  however, 
his  brother  Simon  arrived  with  one  ship  and  three 
junks,  and  behaved  so  badly  that  the  Chinese  were 
forced  to  drive  both  the  brothers  from  the  coast, 
while  Pires  suffered  imprisonment  and  perhaps 
death.     See  Portuguese   Relations ;  Pires. 

DEATH-BLOW  TO  CORRUPT  DOCTRINES. 
A  vile  Chinese  book  issued  about  1860  and  circulated 
by  magi.^^trates  in  Shantung,  charging  all  manner 
of  most  repulsive  obscenities  on  the  teachers  of 
Christianity.  It  was  translated  into  English  under 
the  above  title  by  Drs.  Nevius,  Mateer  and 
Hartwell,  in  order  that  foreign  public  opinion 
might  be  stirred  and  the  book  suppressed. 

The  autlu-r  was  said  to  be  T'ang  Tzu  shkng, 
Fantai  of  Hupei,  who  distributed  it  gratis  to 
officials  in  1862. 

DECORATIONS,  ORDERS,  etc.,  -^  ^)  shang 
kung.  Under  the  Empire  the  chief  distinction  for 
merit  was  what  foreigners  generally  call  The  Yellow 
Riding  Jacket,  %  Ig  ^  hunng  v\a  kva,  or  \^  ^ 
hsing  kua,  The  Travelling  Jacket,  the  most  coveted 
reward  for  military  service.  It  was  given  to  Gordon 
and  to  GiQUEL.     A  similar  high  distinction  was  The 
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.Tarlu't   with  Sahlt^  Tailn    flfj  IHf/f  Iff   '"*  *"  fi<'<>  f>^u(i. 

TliOic  WllH  ii1m()  lliii  pMVlln^r  (il  U/illlj(  I'lir|)ln  ffiriH 
^  IfS  ^./i  vhtiimj,  or  Yellow  KriiiM  j|[]^S  liuninj  rhuiuf/. 
Siicli  ciMiiM  wt'Td  propnrly  uncd  by  princpn,  hut  th« 
lioiKUir  wiin  l)i<Mt(iwr(l  oi)   (iiRtin^MiinliiMl   ofTiciiilA. 

Anollitw-  (liNt  iiiclioii  of  pnirt  iciil  vuliii*  to  (l^lM| 
olfuMulh  ill  fr<Miii(>iit  attcMuiaiKu  iii  Tourt  wnit  the 
privilege  of  UHiii^;  <\  lim^t'  or  ii  H«><liiii  (hair  within 
(lio  JiinilM  of   the   Inip(>riiil  city. 

'Iho  th'roratiou  of  tin-  KratluT  or  I'luiin-  ff!  ^^ 
lihij  vhih,  tho  principal  dihtinctioii  for  piiMi* 
si«rvic»»,  had  |\\(i  (livinionM,  the  l*i'aco<*k  Feather 
TLi^ltW  f^'ii'i'J  i'/i'inh  Un<j  umiiii  (lisi(l)'(l  into  throe 
cliissc,  and  the  iiliio  Kuuthcr  |^{iH  l"n  linij,  collo. 
(|Uijilly    known    a^    the    Crow     I'rallicr     5^^ {ill   /"" 

Another  distinction  was  tlu»  bi-stowal  of  the 
title  Ta  t'u  lu,  representing  the  Manchu  word 
hut'uru  (hrnve)  ;  this  was  only  g'^'^'"  f"''  at'tiv«» 
service  in  war.  was  accompanied  by  a  laudatory 
epithet,  and  carried  with  it  the  right  to  the  Peacock 
Feather.  At  least  one  Kiiropean.  (Jeneral  W. 
Mesny,  has  received  this  honour.  As  to  orders 
similar  to  European,  the  Em})ire  till  its  last  year 
only  had  the  Order  of  the  Double  Dragon  f^j^^Uf  ^'. 
shudti'/  hniij  piio  hi^ituf,  which  was  instituted  in 
1881,  for  the  decoration  originally  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Powers  at  Peking.  Later  it  was  given  to 
other  foreigners  also,  and  w<ls  then  arranged  in 
five  divisions,  and  the  divisions  in  classes.  After 
1908  the  Order  was  also  given  to  Chinese  officials. 

On  March  20,  1911,  the  Imperial  sanction  was 
given  to  an  elaborate  system  of  decorations  Jfj  $ 
hsiin  chaJKj,  including  red,  blue,  black,  and  yellow 
dragons,  but  the  dynasty  fell  that  year. 

According  to  the  present  Republican,  system,  of 
Civil  orders  there  are  now  ten,  the  first  being  the 
Grand  Cordon,  which  is  reserved  for  rulers  of 
countries.  Then  follow  nine  grades  of  the  Chia  Huo 
^  ^  which  is  awkwardly  translated  in  English 
'Excellent  Crop.'  or  more  pleasantly  in  French  as 
'I'Epi  d'Or.'  The  insignia  of  the  order  is  a  grain- 
ear,  as  seen  on  the  copper  coinage  ;  it  varies  in  size 
with  the  grade ;  the  colours  attached  also  vary,  as 
follows  : — 

1st  class — Yellow   with  red   border. 

2nd  class — Yellow  with  whit-e  border. 

3rd  class — Red  with  white  border. 

4th  class — Red  with  white  border. 

5th  class — Red  with  white  border. 

6th  class — Blue  with  red  border. 

7th  class — Blue  with  red  border. 

8th  class — White   with  red  border. 

9th  class — Black  with  white  border. 
A  sash  also  belongs  to  the  higher  grades. 
Military    (or    naval)    honours   are    of    the   two 
kinds  :   the   order   of    The    White   Eagle,    and   the 


Unit-r  oj    Hill   II II    A  ;J^    1  .'  •«?r,  with 

ntiio  \nThiiitM  \  thtt  forinisr  mrf,^,,  .o.  ....,,;..;  .um  with 
it,  tiio  JAtlur  (Arripii  t\tti\t. 

An  ndditioriftl  honour,  whirh  ia  iilppoMd  to 
(•rirrfupond  with  ihr  Hritji'h  Virloria  CroM,  in  th*- 
Hftd^u  for  MiTitorioui  SiTvir*. 

KurNNKUT  and  llAor.r.MTKoii  :  PrrMent  day 
/'oti/irni  Ortjanitati'tn  nj  Chtnn,  1912;  MAYrnH  ; 
77m    Chtnrte  fiuvfrnvimt. 

DEER  (riiiblfiiil.  The  word  lu  g^  dft-.r,  mid 
till-  \M<rd  m  fu  \(inn\  itirtunc,  being  pioi.ounci'd 
ulikv,  the  cievr  hax  become  an  ernbleni  of  happine«iji 
or  eiiiolunieiit  and  may  oilen  be  f4*4>n  in  picture* 
\Pith  the  i^ttii   of   lon^^pviiy,   etc. 

I)i»;!l     :    Ih  rill  ri  hi-  •    *ut    U*    Sti/.tt^litii/ii^,   u.   474, 

DEFENCE  CREEK.  In  1853,  when  ShanKhai 
waH  threatened  by  the  T'ai-P'ing  rel>ela,  a  maaa 
meeting  of  foreign  rcttidcnts  waa  held  on  April  12, 
witli  the  British  Co.ihul,  Mr.  Rithkhiord  AuorK, 
in  the  chair.  On  the  suggcHtion  of  A.  0.  Dallas, 
it  wa.H  decid»-d  to  dig  a  trench  and  make  a  paved 
road  to  the  west  of  the  Englihli  Settlement,  where 
there  wa.«  already  a  ditch  ;  with  the  Huang  pu  rn 
the  east,  the  Yang  king-pang  to  the  .south,  and 
the  Soochow  Creek  to  the  north,  the  settlement 
\^ould  then  be  defended  on  all  four  sides.  The 
trench  was  dug.  and  for  sixty  years  was  known 
as  Defence  Creek.  It  was  cul verted  in  1915  16. 
Its  position  was  on  the  western  side  of  Thibet 
Road,   etc. 

l*(iprr.<     r»' <iji'rt lU'i  the     ('ntl  Wnr     in     t   hniu, 

//re.^eiifi'd  t(j  tht  Hoii-c  of  hord^,  1353;  pp.  9 — 15. 

•l/ORSK  :  1  iifirniitiiiiiiil  Ri}nt'tini.<  nj  the  C'hineff^ 
/'Empire. 

DE  HARLEZ,  CHARLES-JOSEPH,  fMgr  ) 
was  born  at  Liege  "tn  18-32  and  died  in  1899.  He 
became  a  priest  and  after  occupying  other  posts 
was  made  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in 
Louvain  University,  teaching  Sanscrit,  Zend. 
Chinese,  Manchu,  etc.  In  his  last  years  he  de\ot€d 
himself  to  Chinese  and  Manchu  only.  He  was  a 
voluminous  writer.  See  Cordier's  Bibliothern 
Siiiira  for  his  works. 

DELEGATES'  VERSION.  A  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  itito  Chinese  book  language, 
finished  in  1850.  The  Delegates  were  Messrs. 
Medhurst,  Milne,  Stron.ach,  Bridgmak  and 
Bishop  Boone,  appointed  by  the  several  Missionary 
Societies.  The  delegat-es  also  proceeded  to  translate 
the  Old  Testament,  but  a  division  soon  took  place 
among  them.  The  more  active  members  of  the 
former  committee  continued  their  work  in  the  same 
style  and  completed  the  translation  in  1853 ;  but 
it  is  not  strictly  correct  to  call  this  the  Delegates' 
version.     See  Bible. 

Chinese  Recorder  I;  p.  148 ;  III,  p.  19. 
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DE  MAILLA,  JOSEPH  ANNE  MARIE  DE 
MOYRIAC,  a  French  Jesuit  missionary,  born  in 
Isere,  December  15,  1669,  arrived  in  China  1700, 
and  died  at  Peking  on  June  28,  1748.  He  had  a 
deep  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  and  Manchu 
languages  and  translated  the  main  substance  of 
the  Tung  Chien  Kantj  Mu  into  French,  probably 
using  both  the  original  and  the  Manchu  version. 
His  translation  was  published  by  Abbe  Grosier 
in  1777  in  thirteen  quarto  volumes  under  the  title 
Hi'ifnire  Generah  de  la  Chine. 

DEMONIFUGES  ig^R  pi  hsieh.  These  are 
very  numerous  :  cash  from  the  mouth  of  the  dead  ; 
the  impress  of  a  mandarin's  seal ;  willow  branches  ; 
the  imperial  calendar,  are  all  supposed  to  ward  off 
evil  if  carried  on  the  person  or  kept  in  a  room,  etc. 

DoRE  :  Bec/ierches  sur  lee  Superstitions,  p.  348. 

DENGUE,  an  Indian  name  for  a  particular 
kind  of  fever,  called  by  foreign  physicians  in  China 
fSiiM^^    ^hieh  t'nnfj  je  cheng. 

DENNYS,  NICHOLAS  BELFIELD,  occupied 
various  positions  in  the  Far  East — in  the  Navy, 
the  Consular  Service,  etc.  He  was  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  China  Mail  and  first  editor  of  The 
China  Review.  He  wrote  Folklore  of  China  and 
(with  W.  F.  Mayers  and  C.  King)  The  Treaty 
Ports  of  China  and  Japan.,  His  Handbook  of  the 
Canton  Vernacufar  was  widely  used ;  and  when 
living  in  Malaya  he  produced  some  works  on  those 
land.'*. 

He  arrived  in  China  in  1863,  and  died  in 
Hongkong  in   1900. 

D'ENTRECOLLES,   FRANCIS    XAVIER,  a 

French  Jesuit  missionary,  noted  as  the  writer  of 
two  letters  descriptive  of  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain  at  Ching-te  chen,  or,  as  he  writes  it, 
Kim  te  tchim.  The  letters  are  dated  1712  and 
1722,  and  were  printed  in  the  Leftre<y  Edifiantes  et 
Curiexise^ ;  they  may,  however,  be  more  easily 
read  elsewhere  :  they  are  given,  for  example,  in 
Bushfxl's  De-ncription  of  Chiyie.ic  Pottery  and 
PoTCflain. 

DE  RADA,  MARTIN,  also  called  Martin  de 
Herrada,  an  Augustinian  missionary,  a  native  of 
Pampeluna  in  Navarre.  With  several  other  mis- 
sionaries he  was  sent  from  Mexico  with  the 
expedition  for  the  conquest  of  the  Philippines,  and 
arrived  there  in  1565.  In  1574  Luzon  was  attacked 
by  a  Chinese  pirate,  but  the  Spaniards  defeated  him. 
This  good  deed  led  to  a  conference  between  the 
Spanish  Governor  and  the  Chinese  commander  who 
had  been  in  pursuit  of  the  pirate,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  a  mission  should  be  sent  into  Fukien.  De  Rada 
and  Friar  Geronimo  Marin  were  chosen.  De  Rada 
had  already  felt  such  an  enthusiastic  desire  to 
evangelize  China  that  he  had  proposed  to  some 
Chinese  merchants  to  be  carried  back  by  them  as 


a  slave.  The  mission  landed  at  Kanhai  on  July  5, 
1575,  went  to  Chin-chou  and  to  Fuchow  and  re-em 
barked  at  their  port  of  arrival  on  September  14, 
1575.  They  were  thus  less  than  three  months  in 
the  country,  according  to  the  account  given  by 
Major  in  his  introduction  to  the  Hakluyt  Society's 
re-issue  of  MkndoZa's  History.  In  other  works  it  is 
stated  that  de  Rada  spent  three  years  in  China  and 
was  then  beaten  and  driven  out.  Favier  in  his 
Pi  king,  and  the  Bulletin  Catholique  de,  Pckin  both 
tell  the  story  so,  but  give  no'  authorities.  Accord- 
ing to  Major  the  mission  was  wrecked  on  its  way 
back,  and  rescued  by  a  Spanish  ship.  De  Rada 
died  at  Manila  in  1577. 

His  narrative  of  the  visit  to  China  was  carried 
home  to  Philip  II  by  the  E^riar  Ma^vTn  who  had 
been  his  companion,  and  the  result  was  the  embassy 
in  which  Mendoza  took  part.  The  embassy,  like 
DE  Rada's  mission^  was  a  failure ;  but  it  led  to 
Mbndoza's  collecting  de  Rada's  narrative  and 
others,  and  from  them  making  up  his  Hv^tory  of 
China> 

Mendoza  :  History  of  China;  Major  :  Men- 
doza's  History  of  China,  Introduction,  Hakluyt 
Society,  1853 ;  Favier  :  Peking,  c.  vi ;  Le  Bulletin 
Catholique  de  Pekin,  1915,  p.  198. 

DESGODINS,  AUGUSTE,  of  the  Societe  des 
Missions  etrangeres  de  Paris,  was  born  in  France 
,  in  1826  and  died  near  Darjiling  in  1913.  He 
started  for  Tibet  in  1855,  but  got  shut  up  in  Agra 
in  the  Mutiny.  Failing  to  enter  Tibet  from  India 
he  settled  in  W.  Ssiich'uan.  His  writings,  nearly 
all  on  Tibetan  subjects,  include  a  Tibetan-French 
Dictionary.  A  list  of  them  is  given  in  the  T'oung 
Pao,  1913,  p.  783. 

DES  VCEUX,  GEORGE  WILLIAM,  Sir,  was 
born  in  1834.  After  occupying  various  posts  in  the 
West  Indies  and  elsewhere,  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Hongkong  in  October,  1887.  He 
resigned  and  retired  on  May  7,  1891,  and  died 
December  15.  1909.  He  became  C.M.G.  in  1877. 
K.C.M.G.  in  1883  and  G.C.M.G.  in  1893.  He 
f)ublished    My  Colonial  Service,  etc.,   (1903). 

DEVA  |£JSJ-.  a  general  term  for  all  the  gods 
of  Brahminism  and  all  beings  who  dwell  in  the 
.six  Deva  lokas  :  they  are  subject  to  metempsychosis. 

DEVERIA,  GABRIEL,  was  born  in  1844  in 
France.  He  went  to  China  as  student-interpreter 
in  1860,  and  after  filling  several  posts  returned  to 
France  in  1876.  In  1882  he  was  made  secretary- 
interpreter  in  Chinese  in  Paris,  and  in  1889  became 
ProfeFsor  in  the  Ecole  des  Langues  Orientales 
Vivantes.  He  had  been  promoted  Consul-General 
in  1888  and  made  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
in  1896.  He  died  in  1899.  A  list  of  his  many 
writings  is  given  in  the  T'oung-pao,  1899. 
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DIAGRAMS,   EIGHT.     S.n  I'u  kuo 

DIALECTS.  MuiKJunit  or  K unu  /tun  in  llm 
hpolu'ii  luii^Miu^ti  of  ubout  two  thirdM  of  Chirui. 
TluMT  nro  throo  forriiN  of  it,  ii|»ok<Mi  tyjiicttily 
in  I'fkiii^.  Nuiikiii^  and  (!hAriglii.  'I'lu^  rckin^uNu 
thoii^Oi  coiisidortMl  liy  ninolo^tiPM  uh  u  di'luiHcd  form 
ol  the  liiii^Miii^t^  in  tlu>  ( 'oiirt  rtjx^uch,  UHi*d  by  all 
offU'ialH  throughout  Chiiiu.  It  would.  Muom  nbMurd 
to  cull  rnaiidHrin  a  dialt>(t,  Hiiico  it  is  the  tongue  of 
250,000.000   i.iM.j.lc. 

South  i»l  <lu'  Vaiii;(/r  hasjji  tln'ic  arc  j'i^ht 
well  (h'linrd  dialects.  Of  (Iicho  tho  Canton  speech 
is  one  of  the  njo.««t  important.  It  is  much  nearer  to 
early  Chinese  speech  than  mandarin  is.  It  is  very 
regular,  ami  ea.sily  put  into  character.  The  Amoy 
dialect,  spoken  by  some  ten  millions  of  people, 
differs  very  widely  from  the  book-language.  'J'ne 
Foochow  dialect  has  a  much  narrower  range  ;  the 
reading  anil  spoken  sounds  appro.ximatc  more  closely 
than  in  Amoy.  At  Ningpo  the  idioms  are  similar 
to  the  mandarin,  but  the  proportion  of  unwritten 
sounds  is  so  great  that  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  write  the  colloquial  in  Chinese  character.  The 
Shanghai  dialect  has  also  marked  affinities  with 
mandarin,  though  quite  unintelligible  to  a  native 
of    Peking. 

DIAMONDS  ^  HiJ  S  are  found  in  Shantung 
and  on  the  Yiinnan-Burma  frontier,  but  just  on  the 
Burma  side.  They  are  not  favourite  gems  of  the 
Chinese.  They  are  used  to  cut  glass  and  to  drill 
holes  in  clamping  and  mending  broken  porcelain. 

DIAMOND  SUTRA,  THE,  Chin  kmuj^chitvj 
^  5^'J  ^  >  called  in  the  original  Sanskrit  Prajiia- 
i^aramita;  one  of  the  most  metaphysical  of  the 
works  ascribed  to  Gautama,  esteemed  ^  in  China 
above  almost  any  other  Sutra.  It  is  .known  in 
TibHan,  Mongol  and  Manchu  translations.  The 
first  Chinese  translation  was  made  by  Kumarajiva 
(384-417),  and  another  is  ascribed  to  HsiiAN  Tsang. 

It  has  been  translated  from  Sanskrit  into 
English  by  Max  Muller,  and  into  French  by 
DE  Harlez  ;  and  from  Chinese  into  E^iglish  by  Beal 
and  by  Gemmell  ;  and  there  are  other  European 
translations. 

Beal  :  Journcd,  Boijal  Asiatic  Society,  1864-5 ; 
DE  Harlez  :  Journal  Asiatique,  1892  ;  Gemmell  : 
I'he  Diamond  Sutra,  London,  1912. 

DIAZ,  EMMANUEL,  [Senior);  ^^|^  Lima 
nn,  a  Jesuit  Father  born  in  Portugal  in  1559.  He 
reached  Macao,  became  Rector  of  the  College  there, 
then  was  sent  as  Visitor  to  Nanking,  Nanch'ang, 
and  Chao-chou.  In  1608  he  reached  Peking,  and  on 
his  return  to  Macao  reported  so  favourably  on  his 
conferences  with  Ricci,  that  the  powers  of  the  latter 
were  confirmed  and  he  became  independent  of  the 
Rector  of  Macao.  Diaz  then  worked  and  bore 
persecution  at  Nanch'ang ;  in  1609  he  again  became 


Rector  of  Macao.  In  1622  he  wm  IDAdo  ViAitor 
of  the  miitsion  MtAtionn,  and  ten  years  lAlcr  wa« 
appointed  Father  (juncral  Vimtor  (or  China,  Japan 
and  Tonkin,      ilo  died  at  Macao  in  1639. 

Havukt  :  La  St  fie  rhrititnnr  dr  St  ri'jun  /ou, 
II,  p    [>^),  n<'t«v 

DIAZ  EMMANUEL  KJ^flJ  Yomj  Mono,  a 
Jt'fluit  Father,  the  young'^r  ot  that  name,  l>orn  in 
Portugal  in  1574.  Having  finiiihed  hi*  itudiei  at 
Goa  he  Uiught  theology  f(>r  nix  yearn  at  Macao  and 
went  to  (  hao  (hiju  in  1611.  ilo  wan  driven  th«nce 
by  the  hatred  of  the  literati.  He  wbm  then  sent 
I')  visit  all  the  exiitting  miititionft.  After  the  perce- 
^ition  of  1616  and  the  conHcqucnt  exile  to  Macao 
he  was  sent  to  i'eking  in  1621.  Two  ycAri  Uter 
he  wa.«*  made  Vice-provincial  of  the  ChinA  Miiuiion, 
and  occupied  this  position  and  that  of  Viaitor 
during  18  years.  After  labouring  in  many  citie* 
and  writing  many  works  in  (Jhinese  he  died  at 
Hangchow  in  1659.  His  grave  is  still  to  be  neen 
there.  Havret  :  La  Stde  chrcttenne  de  Si-n;,an  />!/, 
ii,  p.  330,  note;  Mouie:  Chinese  Recorder,  vol. 
.Kxi  p.   509. 

DtCAEUM,  a  genus  of  the  Family  Dicaeidae. 
It  comprises  the  Flowerpeckers.  D.  cruentatum, 
the  Scarlet-backed  Flowerpecker,  is  found  in  China 
from  Fukien  to  Yunnan.  D.  minidlum  is  the 
smalle.«t  of  all  the  birds  of  the  Far  East,  and  is 
only  found  in  Hainan.  D.  iynipectua  Hodgs., 
common  in  South  China.  D.  formosnm,  lately 
discovered  in  Formosa. 

DICRURIDAE,  a  Family  of  the  Order  of 
/'asserts,  comprising  the  Drongos.  Buchanga 
leucofjenys,  the  White-Cheeked  Drongo,  is  found 
at  certain  seasons  in  the  central  provinces, 
and  twice  a  year  may  be  met  with  in  small 
numbers-  in  Chihli  and  even  in  Manchuria.  B. 
cineracea,  is  found  in  Hainan  and  S.  China.  B. 
atra,  the  Black  Drongo,  occurs  throughout  E. 
China,  is  resident  throughout  the  lower  hills  and 
the  plains  of  Formosa,  and  in  Hainan.  Chibia 
hottintotta  may  be  found  in  summer  spread  all  over 
China.  Chdptia  brauniana,  the  Bronzed  Drongo, 
resident  in  the  mountains  in  the  interior  of 
Formosa. 

David  et  OrsT.^LEX  :  Les  diseaux  de  la  Chine. 

DICTIONARIES.     See  Lexicography. 

DIOSPYROS.     See  Persimmon. 

DISTRICT  MAGISTRATE,  ^  U  Ohih  hsien. 
iq.v.). 

DIVORCE.  The  BooJc  of  Rites  mentions 
s€ven  defects  for  which  a  man  may  divorce  his 
wife  (  ^^)  :— i-  sterility  of  male  infants;  ii.  adult- 
ery ;  iii.  disobedience  or  neglect  of  parents-in-law ; 
iv.  a  bad  tongue ;    v.   theft ;    vi.  jealousy  ;    vii.  an 
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incurable  disease.  But  any  of  these  seven  reasons 
id  not  sufficient  for  divorce  under  three  conditions; 
i.  if  the  wife  has  mourned  three  years  for  her 
father  in-law  or  mother-in-law;  ii,  if  the  husband, 
formerly  poor,  has  became  wealthy  ;  iii.  if  there  are 
no  relatives  lett  in  her  father's  family  to  receive 
her.  But  these  three  conditions  will  not  avail  if 
the  defect  is  adultery  or  neglect  of  parent«-in-law. 

If  husband  and  wife  cannot  live  in  harmony, 
they  may  agree  to  separate,  and  the  wife  can  return 
to  her  fathers  family,  but  may  not  marry  again. 

A  divorced  wife  may  not  be  sold  by  her 
husband.  A  women  who  has  been  divorced  may 
marry  again.  Hoang  :  /.c  Marwyt.  rhinois. 

DOCTRINE    OF    THE    MEAN,  THE,   tji  j^, 

the  third  of  the  Four  Books.  The  English  name 
is  Lf.ggf.'s  ;  the  title  has  also  been  translat-ed  The 
Middle  Way,  V Invariable  Milieu,  The  Univer-^al 
(hder,  etc. 

It  i.^;  Book  31  in  the  Li  Chi,  but  it  was  also 
studied  as  a  separate  work  at  least  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  centurj%  a.d.  It  is  generally 
accepted  as  the  work  of  K'ung  Chi  commonly 
called  T7.U  Ssu  ^  J&,  grandson  of  Confucius.  See 
Cfns^ir.s.  Leggf,  :  Chinese  Classics,  vol.  i,  p.  35. 

DOGSKINS  are  made  up  into  rugs  for  sleeping 
mats  and  clothing.  The  hair  is  long  and  thick  and 
of  all  colours,  from  a  rich  black  through  all  shades 
and  combinations  of  brown,  yellow  and  grey  to 
pure  white.  The  last  are  the  finest.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  dog  farms  dotted  over  S.W.  Manchuria  and 
E.  Mongolia,  where  from  twenty  to  some  hundreds 
of  dogs  are  reared  annually  as  a  source  of  wealth  -^ 
f.-ij.,  a  bride  will  have  as  her  dowry  a  number  of 
dogs  in  proportion  to  her  father's  means.  Nowhere 
el.«5e  in  the  world  are  found  such  splendid  dogskins 
for  size,  length  of  hair  and  quality,  as  the  extreme 
cold  develops  there.  A  full  sized  robe  is  80"  by 
68'  ,  taken  from  eight  dogs.  The  dogs  are  cruelly 
strangled  when  eight  months  old,  in  midwinter,  the 
coats  being  then  at  their  best.  The  export  in  1916 
wa.'^  Tls.  690,940.  Customs  ReI'orts. 

DOG,  WILD;  Ciini.^  olyinus;  there  are  two 
varieties  in  China,  one  from  the  Tibet-Kanau 
borilerland,  the  other  from  the  Manchurian  forests  ; 
they  are  gradually  getting  scarcer.  They  are  closely 
related  to  the  Ked  dog  of  the  Deccan.  It  is  said 
they  work  together  in  packs  of  from  forty  to  a 
hundred,   killing  out  the  deer. 

SowERBr  :  Journal,  X.C.B.Ii.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii. 

DOLON  NOR,  Mongolian  for  seven  lakes,  a 
town  in  Mongolia  on  the  road  from  Peking  to  Jehol 
by  the  Ku  pci  k'ou  (pass) ;  it  is  150  miles  north-east 
of  Kalgaii,  Chang-chia  k'ou.  The  Chinese  name  for 
the  place  is  Lama  miao.     There  are   about  20^000 


inhabitants,  mostly  Chinese.     The  lakes  from  which 
the  place  goc  its  Mongol  name  are  now  dry. 

Macartney's  embassy  was  taken  to  Jehol  by 
this  route.  Prjevalsky  :   Mongolia. 

DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY 
Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
U.S.A.     (American   Church   Mission). 

Headquarters  : — New  York. 

K filer ed  China,  1835. 

Works  in  Anhui,  Hunan,  Hupei,  Kianpsi  and 
Kiangsu. 

The  field  consists  of  three  missionary  dioceses, 
Shanghai,  Anking,  and  Hankow. 

The  first  missionaries  of  the  Society  in  China 
were  the  Pievs.  Henry  Lockwood  and  F.  R. 
Hanson,  who  reached  Clinton  in  1835.  As  there 
was  little  hope  of  doing  effective  work  there,  they 
left  almost  at  once  to  work  among  the  Chinese 
in  Batavia. 

The  early  years  were  full  of  disasters.  Mr. 
Loc-kwood's  wife,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Medhurst 
i'j.v.),  died  in  a  few  months.  Mr.  Hanson  with- 
drew through  ill -health  in  1838,  Mr.  Lockwood 
following  him  in  the  next  year ;  and  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Boone,  M.D.  and  his  wife,  who  had  reached 
Batavia  in  1837,  were  left  alone.  In  1840,  the 
EooNES  both  broke  down,  and  went  to  Macao  to 
recuperate.  They  never  returned  to  Batavia,  for 
the  Home  Board  pressed  for  the  removal  of  the 
Mission  to  the  mainland  of  China,  and  Dr.  Boonk 
chose  Amoy  as  his  future  residence,  partly  for 
climatic  reasons  and  partly  because  he  had  learned 
the  dialect. 

Mrs.  Boone  died  early  in  their  stay  at  Amoy, 
and  in  1843,  Dr.  Boone  went  to  the  U.S.A.  to 
appeal  for  more  workers.  He  returned  with  a 
party  of  nine,  and  landed  in  Shanghai  in' 1845,  it 
having  been  decided  to  begin  work  in  the  Yangtze 
Valley,  with  Shanghai  as  a  base,  rather  than  to 
return  to  Amoy.  This  date,  therefore,  is  regarded 
as  the  time  when  the  Mission  in  China  began  it.<« 
work  as  at  frepent  constituted. 

Diocese  of  Shanghai. — Dr.  Boone  had  been 
consecrated  Missionary  Bishop  to  China  while  on 
furlough,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Shanghai 
with  his  party.  The  first  convert  was  baptized  in 
1846,  an  Amoy  man,  who  had  been  with  Dr.  Boone 
to  the  United  States ;  and  in  the  same  year  a  boys' 
school  was  opened,  the  humble  beginning  from 
which  have  sprung  St.  John's  University  at  Shang- 
hai, and  Boone  University  at  Wuchang.  Edu- 
cational work  for  girls  was  begun  in  1851  by  a  Miss 
Jones,  and  the  well-known  Miss  Lydia  Fay. 

Translation  of  Scriptures,  Catechism,  etc., 
followed,  and  missionary  excursions  into  the  country 
were  frequent  in  spite  of  oflicial  restrictions  on 
travel,  and  some  tentative  medical  work  was 
started. 
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Til  ilio  mountimo,  gront  triali  fell  upon  the 
prrNonnol  ;  tluuo  wmo  a  nuiiilxT  (if  drutliH,  and 
Noiiiii  M^UrtMl  Oiroii^'li  lirold'ii  lirultli,  whiln  in 
('licfoo,     WJKMr     (ho     ltinliii|)     luid     tritui    to     pliillt     • 

(itHtidii,  Olio  worker  HufTtMid  iimrtynloin  nt  the 
IwiiuIh  of  a  niol)  in  1861,  In  ('onKr(|iicnrn  of  thrno 
I'cvtM'HrN,  tlir  i^diiralioiuil  and  iiUMlicul  work  had  to 
bo  niispoiidcd,  and  thr  nvangolintic  ntaff  dwindled 
to  two,  Mr.  (aftorwardn  Archdeacon)  Thomson, 
and  WoNd,  the  first  convert,  wlio  was  ordained 
prioHt  in  IbW.  Tho  American  Civil  War  alno 
afToctcd  ftnance.s,  and  on  the  field  tho  T'ai  P'ing 
rebellion  wan  a  f;reat  hindrance.  To  complete  tho 
dinappointmeiit.s,  the  Hi.shop  hiniHelf  died  in  1864. 

For  two  years  the  Mission  wa.s  without  a  head, 
and  then  from  1866  to  1877  l^ishop  Williams 
had  tho  oversij^ht  both  in  China  and  Japan — an 
impossible  task. 

Bishop  Williams'  successor  in  tho  China  Field 
was  the  Uev.  S.  I.  J.  Scheueschewsky  {q.v.),  wlio 
had  arrived  in  1859,  and  who  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Mid -China  in  1877.  Next  year  he 
established  St.  John's  College  at  Jessficld,  Shang- 
hai, with  the  two  existing  boys'  schools  as  a  nucleus. 

Bishop  ScHERESCHEWSKY  met  with  a  sunstroke 
in  August,  1881,  which  caused  paralysis,  and  made 
him  a\:ripple  for  the  rest  of  his  life;  and  when 
recovery  was  seen  to  be  impossible,  he  resigned  his 
jurisdiction  in  1883,  and  spent  his  remaining  years 
in  translation  work.  He  was  succeeded  by  Bishop 
Boone's  son,  the  Rev.  William  Jones  Boone,  born 
and  brought  up  in  China.  During  this  episcopate, 
the  work  of  the  Mission  was  greatly  extended. 
Haukow  had  been  opened  in  Bishop  W''illiams' 
time,  (see  below),  and  the  six  hundred  miles  which 
separated  it  from  the  earlier  sphere  at  Shanghai, 
was  bridged  by  work  at  Chinkiang,  (afterwards 
given  up),  Wuhu  and  Anking ;  and  300  miles  beyond 
Hankow,  Shasi  was  opened,  as  well  as  Ichang, 
one  hundred  miles  further. 

Bishop  Boone  died  at  Hankow  in  1891,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Graves,  who  had 
arrived  ten  years  before. 

While  all  these  developments  were  taking  place 
on  the  upper  Yangtze,  the  work  at  Shanghai  was 
extending  in  every  direction.  St.  John's  College 
had  added  a  department  of  English  in  the  early 
eighties;  St.  Mary's  School  for  Girls  was  opened 
at  Jessfield  in  1881 ;  permanent  medical  work  was 
begun  under  Dr.  H.  W.  Boone,  son  of  the  first 
bishop,  and  St.  Luke's  Hospital  built ;  and  there 
were  other  activities  too  numerous  to  mention. 

In  1902,  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  for  Women 
and  Girls  was  opened ;  a  new  building  in  connection 
with  St.  Luke's  was  put  up  in  1903 ;  and  in  1906, 
St.  John's  was  incorporated  as  a  University. 

In  1916,  the  Mission  reports  itself  as  planning 
to  remove  St.  Luke's  to  a  better  site,  and  to  again 


extrrid  th«  inediral  work ;  iil»o  to  ramova  Hi. 
Maiiy'h  Hall  fnmi  JcMnfirld,  thftt  it  and  8t.  Joini't 
niuy  both   expand. 

Tha  work  in  the  Khanghai  diocaaa  U  highly 
cantralized,  fifty  five  of  tha  ninety  tvro  workers 
given  in  tho  Mimiionary  Directory  for  1916  b«ing 
■tatitinod  in  Shan({hai  ;  while  the  rcnittininj{  ihirtj* 
■oven  are  divided  among  leven  Hationa.  Of  theae, 
Wufih  IK  ^,  waa  opened  in  1900.  Thia  centra  bfta 
a  hohpilal,  and  a  lino  church  wa«  coniecrated  there 
ill  191j,  which  wan  de^trriycd  by  fire  in  1916. 
Soochow  waa  occupied  in  1902 ;  Yangchow  in  1907 ; 
and  Nanking  in  1908,  ipccially  with  the  view  of 
\«C)rking  among  tho  higher  cUaaes. 

Dtorfsf.  of  Hankow.— \n  1868  work  wai  begun 
at  Wuchang.  A  boys'  school  waa  opened  in  1871, 
tho  nucleus  of  the  present  University,  and  some- 
what later  a  school  for  '.^irls,  now  Si.  Hilda's. 

Medical  work  waa  begun  in  1874  under  Dr. 
BuNN,  who  was  obliged  to  retire  five  years  later, 
through  the  ill-health  of  Mrs.  BuNN.  About  this 
time  other  workers  also  were  compelled  by  sicknese, 
or  by  the  need.-*  of  the  Shanghai  district,  to  leave 
Wuchang,  and  for  some  months  one  man,  the  Rev. 
S.  R.  J.  HoYT,  was  alone,  and  with  the  help  of 
two  i)artially-trained  Chinese,  kept  going  the  boys' 
and  girls'  boarding-schools,  the  three  chapels,  the 
hospital  and  the  dispensary. 

Hankow,    where    the    work    had    been    super 
intended  from  Wuchang,  was  made  a  central  station 
in  1885,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Divinity  School 
of   the  Mission   was  transferred   from  Shanghai  to 
Wuchang. 

In  1889.  a  Catechists'  Training  School  was 
opened  in  Hankow,  which  was  to  have  a  great 
share  in  the  development  of  the  mission  ;  and  ver}' 
possibly  the  evangelistic  work  of  these  trained  men 
was  one  cause  of  the  anti-foreign  outbreak  in  1890-1. 
The  whole  of  the  Yangtze  Valley  was  disturbed, 
and  at  Shasi  (opened  1886)  the  Mission  property 
was  burned. 

The  result  of  the  evangelistic  campaign  men- 
tioned above  was  that  379  were  baptized  in  eleven 
months— a  phenomenal  figure  for  those  days.  In 
1892,  a  new  church  was  opened  in  Hankow ; 
it  was  the  largest  in  Central  China,  and  could 
accommodate  fourteen  hundred.  An  English  depart- 
ment was  opened  in  Boone  School  in  1892.  A 
college  course  was  added  in  1902,  and  in  1909  the 
college  became  Boone  University. 

The  Medical  work  in  Wuchang  is  reported  in 
1916  as  undergoing  long-needed  expansion, — the 
work  deserving  better  hospitals  than  are  at  present 
in  use. 

A  long-required  division  of  jurisdiction  took 
place  in  1901,  and  the  field  was  divided  into  two 
dioceses,  the   Province  of  Kiangsu.    with  Shanghai 
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as  <ec  city  being  one,  and  the  Hankow  diocese 
taking  the  remainder.  The  first  Bishop  of  the 
new  diocese  was  Rev.  J.  A.  Ingle,  who  had  been 
in  China  10  years.  He  died  two  years  later  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-eight,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Itev.  L.   H.  Roots  of  Hankow. 

In  1909,  the  American  Lutheran  Mission  in 
Hankow  was  handed  over  to  the  American  Church, 
as  the  I^utherans  wished  to  concentrate  on  the 
newly-opened  province  of  Hunan.  This  province 
had  already  been  occupied  by  the  American  Church 
al<o.  Changsha  becoming  a  permanent  station  ^n 
1902.  under  a  native  clergyman,  the  Rev.  S.  C. 
HrANG.  In  the  "  rice  riots  "  of  1910,  the  mob 
Icoted  the  Mission  property,  but  the  missionaries 
were  not  injured. 

After  the  Bo.xer  rising.  Boone  College  was  re- 
opened with  100  students.  "Boone  Library"  was 
built  in  1910,  and  a  Normal  School  for  Women  was 
begun  in  Hankow  in  1912. 

In  1911,  when  Hankow  was  the  centre  of  the 
Re\olution  and  the  native  city  was  burned  by 
the  Northern  army,  many  of  the  Christians  suffered 
grievously.  All  the  institutions  in  Wuchang  were 
closed  for  several  month.-^,  and  other  work  was 
taken  up.  Dr.  Mac  Willie  of  St.  Peter's  Hospital 
was  President  of  the  Red  Cross  work,  and  even 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  turned  into  an  auxiliary 
hospital.  The  missionaries  cared  for  the  sick,  the 
wounded,  and  the  homeless,  and  buried  the  dead, 
/(reaching  the  Gospel  as  they  worked. 

Diocese  of  Ankiiifj. — Anking  was  opened  as  a 
station  with  foreigners  in  charge  in  1896,  when 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Merrins  went  there  to  begin  medical 
wort<.  Ten  years  later,  St.  James'  Hospital,  was 
built,  the  finest  at  the  time  in  Central  China.  By 
1910  the  work  centering  round  Wuhu  (opened  1885), 
Anking,  and  Kiukiang  (1901),  had  developed  to 
.•^uch  an  extent,  that  it  was  decided  to  divide  the 
Hankow  district  into  two  dioceses.  The  new 
dioccHe  was  to  comprise  Anhui,  and  Kiangsi  north 
of  20'^  N.  Lat.  Anking  was  chosen  as  see  city, 
and  the  Rev.  D.  T.  Huntington  of  Ichang,  was 
consecrated  as  first  Bishop.  The  Cathedral,  the 
largest  church  in  the  China  Mission,  was  completed 
in  1912.  and  very  strangely,  "  The  great  city 
temple  was  dismantled  almost  at  the  same  time. 
The  building  was  whitewashed,  and  made  into  a 
market  and  most  of  the  idols  were  thrown  into  the 
river," — part  of  the  great  movement  against 
idolatry  which  was  .set  going  by  the  Declaration  of 
Religious  Liberty  proclaimed  at  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic.  On  the  whole  this  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  encouraging  Missions  in  China; 
and  its  educational  work  is  rapidly  rivalling  that 
of  the  two  older  dioceses. 
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Statistics,  January  1st,  1917. 

Shanghai  Hankow  Anking 
Diocese     Diocese  Diocese  Total 
Foreign   ordained 

workers        13  22  8         43 

,.         unordained 
workers  &  women 
Chinese  staff  ordained      21 
nordained  \ 
including  > 
Teachers  f 
Communicants  1,640      1,726        910      4,276 

Baptized   non- 

communicants  1,733      1,971        850      4,554 

DOMINICANS,  a  mendicant  Order  of  Friar 
Preachers  founded  in  1217.  They  first  came  to 
China  in  the  14th  century  and  probably  provided 
Archbishops  to  Kharibalig  (Peking)  early  in  the 
15th  century. 

Gastard  de  la  Croix  reached  China  in  1556 
but  stayed  only  one  month.  A  Portuguese 
Dominican,  Jean  de  la  PiEife,  was  Bishop  of 
Macao  in  1605.  Several  fruitless  attempts  to 
evangelize  China  were  made  by  Dominicans  from 
the  Philippines,— in  1587,  1590,  1596,  1598  and  1611. 
At  last,  in  1625,  a  mission  was  founded  in  Formosa  ; 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  Dutch  in  1642,  but  the  time 
had  beeii  sufficient  to  give  the  Dominicans  a  footing 
in  the  Fukien  province,  where  they  remained. 
Being  Spanish  this  was  their  way  into  China 
instead  of  through  the  Portuguese  Macao.  Since 
1716  all  the  Vicars-Apostolic  of  the  Dominicans 
have  been  of  the  Province  of  the  Very  Holy  Rosary 
(Philippines).  In  the  question  of  the  Rites  the 
Dominicans  were  against  Ricci's  practices. 

They   have   the    two    Vicariats   of   Fukien   and 
Amoy,    and    the   Prefecture-Apostolic   of   Formosa 
There  are  58  European  and  31  native  priests,  with 
about   61,000   Christians.     The   agency  (Procure)  is 
at  Hongkong. 

DOOLITTLE,  JUSTUS,  a  missionary  under 
the  American  Board,  born  in  1824,  who  arrived  in 
China  in  1850  and  spent  most  of  his  missionary  life 
in  Foochow.  He  was  the  aiithor  of  a  very  popular 
book.  The  Sorini  life  of  the  Chinrse,  and  of  a 
dictionary  or  miscellaneous  handbook  of  great 
service  in  its  time.  His  health  obliged  him  to 
return  to  America  in  1873  and  he  died  there  in  1880. 

DOOR  OF  HOPE,  THE,  a  philanthropic  work 
started  in  Shanghai  in  1900  by  a  Committee  of 
five  missionary  ladies,  to  rescue  such  of  the  many 
Chinese  prostitutes  in  the  Foreign  Settlement  as 
desired  to  leave  a  life  of  shame.  The  first  Homo 
was  opened  in  a  Chinese  house  in  November,  1901, 
the  first  worker  being  Miss  Cornelia  L.  Bonnell 
(died  1916). 
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III  19(M,  A  iiuiiiImu-  of  p)iilunlliro|)ic  ( 'hiitciic 
offiTtMi  to  iiNhiHl  III  tint  work,  mid  llin  offur  wa« 
A('('<*|>t(Mi.  'I'liry  opi'iird  n  Koiriviii)^  lioino  in  the 
tiioht  iiolonoiiH  <iiiui'trr  of  tiir  KcttlciiuMit,  mid  alito 
Mocurmi  l>y  tlirir  iiiMuiuico  tli«^  iMiuctiiH'iit  of  now 
iniiiiicipal  rrK'iiliitioiiM  fuvouniMo  to  piiMir  inorulity, 
eH{)(u  iiilly  oiiii  liinitiiif{  to  15  yiwirH  tht^  ji^n  <it  winch 
girlH  ini^ht  riitrr  tho  brotholn.  One  rcHult  of  thit 
W{u<  that  a  Ijii'^'i^  miiidxM'  of  kidiiii|i|)('d  childrrn 
wero  frt't'd,  mid  f^ivi-ii  iiil-o  th«>  ( har^tj  of  the 
MiMHioii,  which  in  1906  oponcd  a  ('hihlrcn'ff  iloino 
in  thu  i-uuntry  ut  Kimi^wmi.  iicur  Shun^hui.  1m  iho 
name  year,  uii  IndiiHtiiiil  Home  wun  opciu'd,  where 
the  ^irls  coidd  he  taught  to  work  towardx  .self 
.support. 

ill  1912  the  Municipnl  Cuuncil  proHHod  the 
MiH.sioii  to  undortake  the  caro  of  the  wtrayed,  Ktolen 
ami  abandoned  ihildien  found-  in  the  streetfl  of 
Shanghai  by  the  police,  and  guaranteed  tho 
necessary  finances  from  time  to  time.  The  requef^t 
was  acceded  to,  and  a  Home  for  Waif.s  and  Stray.s 
wa.s  begun. 

In  .January,  1917,  the  Mi.ssjon  reported  8 
foreign  lady  worker.s.  36  Chinese  as.sistants,  and 
420  women  and  girls  in  their  care. 

DOUBLE  DRAGON.  See  J),curati„u.^. 

DOUGLAS,  ROBERT  KENNAWAY,  was 

born  in  Devon,  1838,  and  died  in  England  in  1913. 
He  entered  the  Consular  Service  of  China  in  1858, 
and  left  it  in  1865  to  take  a  post  in  the  British 
Museum,  where  he  was  Keeper  of  Oriental  Books 
and  MSS.  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1907. 
He  was  Professor  of  Chinese  in  King's  College, 
London  University,  and  was  several  times  Vice- 
President  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  He  was 
knighted  in  1903. 

His  published  works  are  TJie  LangyrKje.!^  and 
Literature  of  China,  (1875)  ;  Confucianism  and 
Taoism,  (1877);  China,  (1882);  A  Chinese  Manual, 
(1889)  ;  Chine.<e  Stories,  (1893)  ;  Societi/  in  China, 
(1894);  The  Life  of  Li  Huny-vhawj,  (1895);  China, 
(1899),  in  Story  of  the  Nations  Series;  Europe  and 
the  Far  Ea.<t,  "(1904). 

DOVES.     See  Columbae. 

DRAGON  BOAT  FESTIVAL.  The  festival 
so  called  by  the  westerner  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  Chinese  year  and  is  known  as  iJjl^  [^ 
tuan  yang.  According  to  De  Groot  the  name  in- 
dicates that  the  festival  is  properly  that  of  the 
summer  solstice,  though  now  held  earlier,  on  the 
5th  day  of  the  5th  moon;  while  the^  offerings,  the 
prominence  of  the  dragon,  etc.,  are  with  the  object 
of  procuring  sufficient  rain.  The  popular  account 
is  that  the  feast  is  to  commemorate  the  death  of 
(.^H'ii  YiiAN.  (<7.'r.),  who  drowned  himself  in  the 
3rd  century  B.C.,  that  the  offerings  are  to  appease 


liiM  npirit  and  tho  riknu^  b<>«l«  ttr«  in  meniory  of  th« 
MM^<  h  for  ht«   body. 

'I'hr  dm^on  boiil*  arc  narrow,  Mating  two  nteit 
itbrtiant,  and  are  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  fe«t  long  ; 
thr>y  are  niovRd  by  paddle*  while  drurna  and 
^on^N  make  a  ((real  din  Ua^  e«  are  run  for 
hniall  pri/.i^N. 

Uonidea  the  out  of  d(x»r  celebrations,  which  of 
coiifMr  arn  what  the  foriMKiittr  taken  nioi»i  notice  of, 
thero  lire  ceronioniiw  performed  in  ts^ry  home, 
offeringf*    to  anceatom,   etc. 

I'K  (iitooT  :  Lrn  FtlfM  unnurllrM  a  Knunii. 

DRAGON  FLOWER  SOCIETY,  THE, 
ii?  naid  to  have  been  founded  liy  \^>  iit'Af,  who  in 
aUo  regarded  an  the  founder  of  the  Hxieii  T'irn  and 
VN'u  Wei  SocietieM  ('/.t'.).  The  iie<t  in  of  BiiddhiMt 
origin.  'J'he  name  Lung  Hua  iit  nonietiniea  {(iven  to 
Buddhi.st  monahterien  ;  it  would  Neem  to  have  J^otne 
afhnity  with  the  White  LfjtuH  Meet  (y.  c)  and  it  in 
recorded  that  the  Lung  Hua  Temple  and  PagrKia 
near  Shanghai  wa«  a  White  J..otuc  centre  U-fore  iFie 
11th  century. 

In  contrast  to  tlie  H«ien  'F'ien  nect,  the  membein 
are  drawn  from  the  lower  and  middle  cla^Kes  and  ai** 
much  more  numerous.  All  are  vegetarianw  and  their 
places  of  meeting  are  called  Vegetarian  Halla 
The  teaching  is  eclectic,  and  all  manner  of  Cow 
fucian,  Taoist  and  Buddhist  saints  and  worthies 
are  woi'shipped,  in  addition  to  inany  godfl  and 
goddesses;  but  as  with  the  White  Lotus  Society. 
Maitueya  is  the  favourite.  All  members  are  under 
the  control  of  a  Bishop  who  resides  in  Fukien  and 
has  the  title  "Empty  of  the  Empty" 
Nine  degrees  of  officials  are  under  him  and  at  their 
meetings  in  addition  to  recitations  of  sutraj*  and 
other  religious  exercises,  elaborate  e.xertion.s  are 
made  to  help  the  souls  of  the  dead.  The  initiation 
rite  is  part  of  the  consecration  ritual  of  Buddbi.*<t 
monks,  and  private  devotions  are  c<jn.<idered  veiv 
imj)ortant.     See  Secret   S*'rt.<. 

Chinese  Recorder,  1906.  \).  474;  De  CiHooT  : 
Sectarianism,  etc. 

DRAGON,  THE,  U  luwj.  In  China  the 
dragon  is  a  benevolent  beast,  not  connected  with  the 
powers;  of  darkness  as  in  the  West.  It  is  the 
symbol  of  fertilizing  rain,  Che  god  of  waters, 
especially  supplicated  in  times  of  drought  or  flood. 
Its  importance  must  therefore  be  very  great  among 
such  an  agricultural  people  as  the  Chinese  ;  hence 
its  prominence,  especially  at  the  summer  fesstival. 
Hence  also  its  benevolent  life-giving  services  have 
been  compared  with  good  administration  by  officials, 
and  the  dtagon  became  the  symbol  of  imperial 
dignity. 

In  it's  shape  it  is  probably  derived  from  the 
crocodile,  once  common  in  China,  which  hides  in 
the  winter   and  appears  again   in  the  spring.     Im- 
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aginatiun  has  embellished  the  creature  till  it  has 
become  a  most  artistic  beast,  worthy  of  ita  high 
position  in  the  ornamental  world.  For  art's  sake 
it  must  be  hoped  the  Republic  will  spare  it. 

De  Groot  :  Les  Fetes  annuelles  a  Emoui; 
Pen  ts'ao  rang  mu  ;  Hum  Nan  Tzii ;  Dennys  :  The 
Foiklore  of  China. 

DRAGON  KINGS  fti,  l^ng  wang.  Chinese 
mythology  honours  a  number  of  men  with  this  title, 
and  the  Indian  origin  of  their  names  shows  the 
superstition  to  be  Buddhist.  The  lists  of  them 
differ  in  different  authors,  Dore  gives  names, 
pictures  and  stories  concerning   them. 

DoRE  :  Itecherches  sur  les.  Superstitions ,  tome 
vii,  p.  234. 

DRAMA.  The  drama  is  not  indigenous  to 
China,  but  was  introduced  together  with  the  novel, 
by  the  Mongols  in  the  Yiian  dynasty.  Prior  to 
that,  solemn  dances  or  posturing,  accompanied  by 
chanting,  had  been  performed  on  ceremonial 
occasions.  It  has  been  assumed  that  because  actors 
still  call  themselves  "Students  of  the  Pear-Garden" 
— tJie  Pear-Garden  being  the  name  of  a  Conser- 
vatoire established  in  720  a.d.  by  the  Emperor 
HsiiAN  TsuNG  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  for  the  training 
of  young  musicians,  that  the  actors'  profession 
existed  at  that  time.  But  the  training  at  this 
college  •v<'as  limited  to  the  teaching  of  instrumental 
music  and  the  singing  of  dramatic  poetry.  In  736 
a  troupe  of  barbarian  musicians  performed  plays  of 
a  --ort  called  Yo-yu  ISI  ®  ^t  the  Imperial  court. 
But  it  was  not  till  the  Mongol  dynasty  that  the 
drama  came  to  China  to  remain. 

The  majority  of  plays  acted  in  China  are  those 
composed  in  the  Yiian  and  the  early  Ming 
dynasties,  and  the  airs  to  which  the  recitatives  are 
»ung  are  chiefly  melodies  of  the  Yiian  period. 
There  were  85  dramatists  of  the  Yiian  dynasty,  of 
vbom  4  were  courtesans  and  11  were  anonymous 
writers.  They  composed  564  plays.  The  best- 
known  collection  of  Mongol  plays  is  the  Yiian  ch'u 
MMuan  tsa  chi  tc  fill  vS  H  ?lj  containing  100  plays 
in  8  volume?.  The  most  famous  of  these  is  "The 
Orphan  of  the  Chao  Family,"  which  was  translated 
into  French  by  the  Jesuit  missionary  Prf.mare  in 
1731.  The  most  interesting  of  the  Yiian  plays  is 
Hfi  H.<iianrj  Chi  or  "  The  Story  of  the  Western 
Pavilion  "  by  Wang  Shih-fu.  Of  the  Ming  plays, 
by  far  the  most  celebrated  is  P'i  Pa  Chi,  (q.v.)  or 
"  Story  of  the  Guitar,"  by  Kao  Tzu-ch'eno, 
first  performed  in  1404.  It  is  regarded  by  Chinese 
critics  as  the  masterpiece  of  Chinese  drama. 

K'ano  Hsi  was  a  great  patron  of  the  drama, 
gorgeous  rcpreot-ntations  being  given  in  his  theatres. 
Cii'iEN  Lung  also  encouraged  the  drama,  but  owing 
to  the  fact  that  his  mother  had  been  an  actress, 
he  forbade  any  women  taking  a  part  on  the  stage, 


a  rule  which  has  obtained  to  the  present  day. 
A  well-known  dramatist  of  this  reign  was  Hung 
Ssii-FANG.  The  most  famous  play-wriglit  of  the. 
19th  century  was  Lr-Yii,  some  of  whose  plays  are 
based  on  Buddhist  legends. 

The    Chinese  play    resembles    the  European   in 

its  division  into  acts  and  scenes.     The  dialogue  is 

interspersed  with  poetry  which  is  sung,  and  which 

resembles  the  recitative  of  European  opera.     There 

are    tv/o     kinds     of    plays,     the     "  military,"     or 

historical   play,    and    the    "  civil  "    play,    which   is 

often  a  farce.     The  majority  are   short,  from  half 

an    hour   to    an   hour   in   length,   though  there    are 

long  ones  found  in  books,  from  which  short  extracts 

and  given    on  the  stage.      Actors   are   engaged  by 

trade-guilds,    magistrates   and   wealthy    persons   to 

perform   on    special    occasions,    a  play    by   a  large 

troupe   costing    from    $3.00   to   $10.00.     There    are 

also  theatres    in   all  large    cities    where  plays   are 

acted    all     the    year    except    at    the     New    Year 

festivities.      The    Chinese   theatres    at   the    treaty 

ports    show    the    influence    of    foreign    drama    by 

introducing  curtains,   wings  and  scenery.     In  some 

theatres    in    Shanghai    a    rfodern    style    of    acting 

has   been  adopted,   which    abandons    the  old   stage 

conventions,     and     the     orchestra,     but     shows     a 

deplorable   tendency   to  borrow  from   the  detective 

stories   of   the   foreign    cinematograph.     A   popular 

actor  in  Shanghai  is  sometimes  paid  $1000  a  month, 

while  famous  actors  in  Peking  receive  even  larger 

pay.     Plays  are  usually  performed  in  the  Pekingese 

dialect  of  Mandarin. 

Actors  are  of  a  low  social  caste.  The  descend- 
ants of  an  actor  for  three  generations  were  forbidden 
to  compete  in  examinations.  One  reason-  for  this 
contempt  for  the  profession  was  that  the  children 
of  slaves  were  brought  up  to  be  actors.  Training 
begins  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  fourteen. 
The  boy  must  undergo  strenuous  physical  exercises 
to  become  a  skilful  contortionist,  and  practise 
vocal  exercises  to  become  a  good  singer,  for  long 
sustained  passages  of  recitative  must  often  be 
rendered  in  a  single  breath.  He  must  have  a 
perfect  repertoire  of  between  100  and  200  plays,  a« 
there  is  no  prompter  on  the  Chinese  stage.  The 
parts  of  women  are  talcen  by  boys  and  men,  some- 
times by  eunuchs. 

Chinese  plays  are  moral  in  character,  exalting 
virtue,  exposing  vice,  and  exhibiting  the  comic  and 
the  pathetic  sides  of  life.  Great  liberty  is  taken 
with  the  text,  however,  and  many  objectionable 
gags  are  introduced  by  the  actors.  The  plot  is 
usually  of  a  simple  character.  One  striking  feature 
of  the  Chinese  stage  is  the  absence  of  properties. 
Actors,  musicians  and  theatre  attendants  occupy 
the  stage  together.  Emperors,  generals,  magist- 
rates, doctors,  coolies,  courtezans,  gods  and  demons 
are    all    represented,   and   the    costumes    are    often 
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inuKiiifii'iMit.  'I'liri'i*  arc  (iv»  cUnMSN  of  chnriK'tmi 
ill  u  pluy  :  1,  tlio  htTo,  »htnij  {£ ,  who  wrarD  tt 
blucU  Ixnird,  2,  tnn  ]J[  the  fi'rtmlr  rliurActiTH, 
3,  vhimj  jy ,  Horondury  clwirjutrrH,  4,  wio  >fj ,  and 
5,  vh'ou  31   tiiffniMit  minor  purU. 

ChiiH'Mo   IMayn  tnin«liitr(l  hy  forri^^nrm  : — 
liC  .Jounp  Orpliolin  do  la  Kiin»ill««  dr  'I'diiio  PitrMAne 
An  Heir  in  t)ld  A^m»  Davih 

Tho  SorrowB  of  Iltm  Davij 

I/Histoiro  du  CtTcIo  de  Ciuio  SiANiHr.AS  Ji'Mr.N 
LoH   lMtrijj;noR  d'uno  Sf»nbrotto  Bazin  Aino 

Ln   Tnniijno   ( 'onfrontei'   (Joining   the 

Sliirt)  by  Ciiancj  Ki'o  i-in,  n  courtesan  ,, 

La  Chantonsr  .,  ,, 

Lo  IlossM'nt  inuMit   dr  Tcou  N^o  by 

Ki'AN   Han  KiN{; 
I/Histoire  du  Luth   (P*i   Pa  Chi) 

Bazin  :  ThiUitre  (lnnoi.< ;  ^Iacoowan  :  Il\»t- 
riitjiir  Xofc.^,  Journal,  N.C.B.jR.  A.S.,  vol.  xxi ; 
Chinf/ff  Thrntrirnis,  Ibid.,  vol.  xx ;  Giles: 
Chinese   Liferttture. 

DREAM  OF  THE  RED  CHAMBER  ^r  til  1^^ 
hutiij  lou  inaiif.  One  of  the  best  known,  and 
probably  the  best  of  Chinese  v^'orks  of  fictio.i.  The 
proper  title  of  the  book  is  if  jf  «ii3  7  fl^  jC  r5c7j.7 
p'iruj  pu  t'u  .s7u7j  t'ou  chi,  but  it  is  g  .>rally  known 
by  the  shorter  name.  The  English  .  Ae  is  a  mis- 
translation of  this  name,  but  it  would  be  too  late 
now  to  correct  it.  The  book  is  in  Mandarin,  and, 
like  most  such  works  in  Chinese,  is  of  great  length, 
filling  about  four  thousand  octavo  pages.  About 
four  hundred  characters  appear  in  the  story,  and 
their  drawing  is  most  skilful.  It  abounds  in  humour 
and  pathos,  and  is  invaluable  for  anyone  who  would 
study  the  social  life  of  the  Chinese. 

It  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  century  ;  but  the  author  is  not  known  ;  it 
has  been  attributed  to  Ts'ao  Hsueh-ch'in,  ^  ^Tr 

A  very  good  resume  of  the  story  by  Professor 
Giles  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the 
N.C.B.R.A.S.,  for  1885,  (vol.  xx),  transferred  with 
some  additions  to  Giles'  Chinese  Literature. 

A  translation  of  the  first  part  of  the  work  was 
published  by  H.   Joly. 

DRONGOS.     See  Dicruridae. 

DRUMS.     See  Musical  Instruments. 

DRUM,  SACRIFICE  TO  THE.  It  was  a 
very  ancient  custom  to  sacrifice  to  the  regimental 
drum  before  a  fight.  Yuan  Shih-k'ai  is  said  to 
have  performed  this  rite  even  in  1900  w^hen  marching 
against  the  Boxers. 

Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified,  p.  32. 

DRUMS,  STONE,  important  relics  inscribed 
with  the  character  used  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Chou  dynasty.  They  are  ten  large  water-worn 
boulders,  roughly  chiselled  into  the  shape  of  short 


pillara  1^  to  3  fe«i  high  and  ftv«rft((ing  7  feet  hori 
tonl4k\  L'irLuinfer«no«.     They  &re  murh  w«Ather«d,  to 

that  on  onr  utonn  no  chitrvltra   r  :    and  only 

ont«  httN  thn   inatrtpliori  rienrly   com 

Thoy     wcro    di»covered    tirly    in    Um    T'ang 

dynaMly,   half   buri<;d  in  nome  wMt«  Und  in  F^ng 
hiiian^  fii  [|^^/ff  lu  Shoniii,  whuh  waa  the  ftnceitral 
tcrnlory   of   th«!  founder  of  the  Chou  dynanly 

The  intcriptioni  are  in  the  great  kcal  Ncnpt  ;A;K 
t(i  chunn,  a  aoparate  ode  on  e;ich  klone,  each 
apparently  coinmomorating  lorne  }  ••  ■  •  or  fiJihin;^ 
oxcumion    or   excurNionn.     Moet    .•  ;<>n    a»ki({n 

them  to  the  period  of  Hsuan  Wano,  b.c.  827-782; 
tjl^eir  authenticity  )itin  been  doubted,  but  not  hy 
many.  The  original  number  of  characters  waa  about 
700 ;  an  author  of  the  Kung  dynanty  apealcji  of  465 ; 
one  in  the  Yuan  dynasty  mcntiona  386;  in  the 
f'H'iK.s'  JA'NC  period  there  were  only  310. 

iiappily  a  rubbing  waA  taken  in  the  Sung 
dynasty  and  fac  similes  prcHcrved  and  engraved  on 
stone  in  the  period  Ciiia  Ch'inc  ;  it  contains  462 
characterK. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  the 
stones  were  placed  in  the  Confucian  temple  at 
Feng  hsiang  fu ;  but  in  the  troublous  times  of  the 
Five  Dynasties  they  were  di.sperscd  and  lost  sight 
of.  They  were  got  together  again  in  the  Sung 
dynasty,  and  when  the  court  fled  before  the  Liao 
Tartars  it  took  the  drums  and  set  them  up  in 
the  new  capital,  Pien  Ching  Vt^,  in  1108.  When 
the  capital  was  taken  by  the  Chin  ^  Tartars  in 
1126,  the  conquerors  carried  the  drums  to  Peking, 
where  they  were  more  or  less  neglected  till  the 
Yiian  dynasty.  But  in  1307  they  were  placed  in 
the  gate-way  of  the  Confucian  temple,  and  have 
remained  there  ever  since. 

The  Chinese  literature  on  the  subject  is 
voluminous.  In  the  N.C.B.R.A.S.  Journal  the 
first  reproductions  of  the  inscriptions  are  given, 
with  the  text  in  modern  form  and  a  translation, 
the  whole  having  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Bushell. 

JouRN.AL,  X.C.B.B.A.S.,  vol.  viii. 

DRUSES  or  DRUZES.  A  mysterious  people 
who  have  been  known  in  the  Lebanon  mountains 
since  the  twelfth  century,  but  whose  origin  is  un- 
known. They  themselves  st^te  that  they  came 
from  China  ;  they  expect  at  the  end  of  all  things 
to  be  re-established  in  their  ancestral  home,  and 
meanwhile  all  good  Druzes,  at  their  death,  are 
supposed  to  go  to  China. 

Graham  -.—Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society 
1853,   p.  262. 

DUCKS.     See  Anseres. 

DU     HALDE,    JEAN    BAPTISTE,    a    Jesuit 

priest  whose  fame  rests  on  his  'Description 
geographique,  historique,  chronologique,  politique 
de    I'Empire    de   la    Chine '.     This    work    was 
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published  in  Paris  by  Lemercier  in  four  folio 
volumes  in  1735.  There  are  two  English  translations, 
the  earlier  being  in  four  octavo  volumes,  dated  3736  : 
the  translator  was  R.  Brookes,  and  the  edition  ia 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  The  next  was 
published  by  E.  Cave  in  two  folio  volumes,  one  in 
1738.  one  in  1741. 

Do  Halde  was  born  in  Paris,  February  1,  1674, 
entered  the  Society  in  1692  and  died  on  August  18, 
1743.  On  the  death  of  Le  Gobien,  Du  Halde  was 
chosen  to  continue  the  series  of  Lettres  Edifiantes, 
and  the  volumes  ix-xxvi  were  edited  by  him.  It 
was  the  large  amount  of  surplus  material  that  gave 
him  the  idea  of  preparing  his  Description,  in  which 
he  u.«?ed  the  manuscrijpts  of  twenty-seven  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries.     He  was  never  in  China.. 

CoRDiER  :  DuMaidf  et  d'AnviUe,  in  Recueil  de 
Memoires  Orientaux,   1905. 

DUKE.     See  Nobility. 

DUNN,  JOHN  GEORGE,  a  Shanghai  mer- 
chant, aft-erwards  special  agent  of  The  Eastern 
Extension  Telegraph  Co.  His  name  is  given  here 
because  he  was  chosen  by  Li  Hung-chang  as  a 
mea.sengor  to  the  Superior  of  the  Lazarist  Mission 
in  Paris  with  a  view  to  settling  the  difficulty  about 
the  Pei  T'ang  by  the  appointment  of  a  nuncio  or 
legate  from  Rome.  The  mission  was  nearly  a 
j<uccess  :  Mgr.  Agliardi  accepted  the  nomination 
and  Du\N  announced  the  date  of  departure  for 
China;  France,  however,  interposed  and  the  legate 
was  never  sent.  See  Agliardi;  Protectorate  of 
Mi-fjfions. 

CoRDiER  :  Ilistoire  drs  Relations  de  la  Chine, 

DUNYN-SZPOT,    THOMAS    IGNATIUS,    a 

Jesuit  Father  born  in  Podlachia  in  1643.  Very 
little  is  known  of  him,  but  the  Society  of  Jesus 
preserves  in  its  archives  three  manuscripts  by  him, 
on  the  Missions  in  China  and  on  Chinese  history. 

Havret  :  La  Stile  C/ircfien7ic  de  Si-iujan-fou, 
ii,  p.  71. 

DURAND-FAREL,        CHARLES        LOUIS 

MAX  I  ME,  .sent  on  a  mission  to  China  by  the 
French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  has  written 
Home  medical  works  in  that  connection.  He  was 
Associate  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine. 
Born  in  Paris  in  1815,  he  died  there  in  1899.  For 
liis  writings  .'.ff*  T'ountj  l*no^  1899. 

DURGAN  or  DORGUN,  ^%^  To  {rh  kun. 
The  name  of  the  Manchu  Regent  who  established 
the  Ch'ing  dynasty  by  putting  hi.s  ne]>hew  on  the 
throne  with  the  title  Shun  Chih. 

DUTCH  FOLLY,  a  small  island  in  the  river 
near  the  south-west  corner  of  Canton,  "  French 
Folly  "  being  another  at  the  south  east  corner.  It 
is  sai  1  that  it  was  granted  to  the  Dutch  in  the 
seventeenth  century  for  trading  purposes,  but  that 


they  began  to  fortify  it,  and  were  then  driven  off. 
The  Chinese  proceeded  to  build  a  fort  there,  and 
called  it  Pearl  of  the  Sea  Fort  ^-^t^M  hni  chu 
p'ao    t'f/i. 

DUTCH    RELATIONS  WITH    CHINA.     The 

relations  of  Holland  and  Spain  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  in  Europe  are  to  be  borne  in 
mind.  Portugal  was  supremely  influential  in  the 
Far  East;  and  Portugal  and  her  dependencies  were 
administered  by  PHiLir  II  of  Spain,  the  arch-enemy 
of  the  Netherlands. 

The  Dutch  being  unable  to  get  Chinese  produce 
through  Lisbon,  in  1595  sent  a  great  trading  ex- 
pedition round  the  Cape  to  Java.  In  1598  a  second 
one  was  sent,  and  as  a  result  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  was  formed  in  1602.  It  not  only  had  a 
trade  monopoly  but  exercised  sovereign  powers  in 
the  settlements  it  made,  which  included  Cape  Colony 
and  Ceylon.  It  massacred  ten  or  twelve  English 
at  Amboyna  {q.v.)  in  1623.  Having  failed  in  an 
attack  on  the  Portuguese  at  Macao,  the  Dutch  took 
the  Panghu  island  in  the  Pescadores  in  1624,  and 
thence  made  a  successful  expedition  to  the  main- 
land. Thereupon  the  Emperor  gave  them  permission 
to  settle  in  Formosa  and  trade  there  if  they  would 
give  up  the  Panghu  island  ;  or  according  to  another 
account  they  left  being  defeated  by  the  Chinese. 
They  settled  at  Taiwan  fu,  Formosa  being  in  reality 
a  No-man's  land,  built  a  fort  named  Fort  Zealandia, 
expelled  the  Spanish  from  Kelung  in  1642  and 
became  masters  of  the  island.  In  1662  Koxinga 
took  Fort  Zealandia  after  a  nine-months'  siege  and 
the  Dutch  retired  to  Java.  Their  forts  at  Taiwan 
fu  and  Tamsui  are  now  parts  of  the  British 
Consulates. 

Attempts  to  trade  at  Canton  being  again  frust- 
rated by  the  Portuguese  an  ernbassy  was  sent  to 
Peking  in  1655  under  Pp:ter  de  Goyer  and  Jacob 
DE  Keyser,  merchants  of  Batavia.  The  envoys  took 
rich  gifts  which  they  themselves  termed  tribute, 
they  knelt  thrice  and  'knocked  heads'  nine  times, 
the  complete  kotow  {q.v.)  ;  but  all  they  obtained 
was  permission  to  send  an  embassy  accompanied 
by  four  trading  ships  once  every  eight  years. 

They  do  riot  seem  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  generous  permission,  but  after  the  retreat  from 
Formosa  a  splendid  embas.sy  was  sent  in  1668 
under  Lord  Peter  van  Hooiin,  a  Privy  Councillor 
and  chief  Treasurer  of  India.  It  was  received  in 
very  friendly  style  by  the  Emperor  K'ang  Hsi,  but 
the  Dutch  got  no  particular  benefit  through  it.  On 
the  contrary  they  were  enrolled  among  vassal  states, 
were  summoned  to  send  naval  aid  in  an  attack  on 
Formosa,  and  obeyed.  They  carried  on  a  certain 
amount  of  clandestine  trade  in  Fukien  ports,  buying 
permission  each  time,  and  it  was  not  till  1762  that 
they  established   a  factory  at  Canton. 
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III  17!)H,  iitirr  MA(AurN».Y'H  Kiiil)i»MNy,  anottii^r 
Diitiii  niilMiMHy  wiiH  M'lit  iiti(it*r  1haa<'  TrrHiNciii  And 
A.  K.  VAN  liitAAM.  Tlu'Mo  wrro  inon<  Ijumhln  thun 
tlirir  {inultu'i^MKirN  (wnii,  iiimI  thvir  Nelf  uhanornent 
huH  hroii  (Irnrribiw!  in  Hcorcliin^  tornin  in  Wii.liamm' 
Middle  h'ini/dom;  I)k  (Ji'MJNKH,  who  wuh  pmncnt 
as  tt  ^(u<Mt,  »1h(>  (loHcriben  tlirir  rucrption.  'I'liu  only 
rcxult  (»f  tim  cnibiiMHy  wan  to  incrt'ttiin  thn  «olf- 
complucency  of  the  ChinoNO  :  the  Dutrh  ^ot  nothing. 
During  the  noxt  century  there  ha«  been  no 
jntercourHC    which    rocpiireH    npecidl    noticiv 

The    foIlowinK    i^   tbo   cotnplolo    li«t  of   all    the 
MinisterR    and     ('Imr^'es    d'affaires     who    havo    ro- 
presented   the   Netherlands  in    IN'kinj;. 
Ian     Hki.fnus    Kkiicuson,    Minister  Resident     and 

ConsuK^enoral  from  1870  till  1895. 
F.     M.     Knorel,     Minister  llesident     and     Consul- 
Oenerul  ;  iu)minated  .lanuary  22.   1895;  rredent 
ials    presented     November    11,    1895;    departed 
November  27,  1901. 
.foNKHKER  John  I^oudon,  Charge  d'affaires  ad  int., 

November  27,  1901  -January  31,  1903. 
W.   J.    OuPKNUYK,    Charge   d'affaires  ad    int.,  Jan- 
uary 31.  1903 -October  30.  1903. 
JoNKHEER    Adolf    Jacobus    van    (>itters,    Envoy 
Extraordinary    and     Minister    Plenipotentiary; 
nominated  June  10,  1903;  credentials  presented 
November  20,  1903 ;  departed  October  1,  1908. 
W.  J.  OuDENDYK,  Charge  d'affaires  ad  int.,  October 

,1,  1908— April  19,  1909. 
JoNKHEER  Frans  Beelaerts  VAN  Blokland,  Envoy 
Extraordinary    and    Minister    Plenipotentiary ; 
nominated  March  13,  1909;  credentials  present- 
ed April  22,  1909. 

DYER,  SAMUEL,  a  missionary  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  born  at  Greenwich,'  Januj^ry 
20,  1804.  He  reached  Penang  on  August  8,  1827, 
and,  being  in  feeble  health,  remained  there  instead 
of  proceeding  to  Malacca.  He  devoted  a  good  deal 
of  his  time  to  the  cutting  and  perfecting  of  Chinese 
metal  type.  In  1835  he  removed  to  Malacca,  devot- 
ing himself  there  to  the  printing  office  and  to 
type-founding.  In  1843  he  went  to  a  Conference  of 
missionaries  at  Hongkong,  then  just  open,  but  fell 
ill  on  the  return  journey,  was  put  ashore  at  Macao 
and  died  there  on  October  21,  1843.  He  was  buried 
by  the  side  of  Dr.  MoRmsoN. 

Da  vies  :  Memoir  of  the  Bev.  Samuel  Dyer, 
London,  1846. 

DYE-STUFFS.  The  following  are  the  chief 
dyes  produced  in  China  : — 

Blue;  from  so-called  "indigo"  plant,  tien  jg 
which  name  is  given  to  (1)  Strobilanthes  flaccidi- 
folius,  central  and  western  China,  (2)  Indigofera 
tinctoria,  a  leguminous  shrub  of  South  China 
largely  grown  also  in  India^  (3)  I  satis  tinctoria, 
(4)    Polygonum  tinctoriiim,  the   Dyers'    Knotweed, 


Krnwn  wi  M4ii<hiiriit,  ilupiM,  And  fAhor  diitrirtk 
in  N.  Ciiirm  Indxijufmi  \»  thn  n\tmi  wid««pr««d 
of  th«^i«. 

I'hA  rhirf  indigo  ((rowing  diitricUi,— and  rul 
tivntion,  which  had  be«n  dying  out  under  thf 
rompetition  of  aniline  tiyen,  haii  Miner  the  war  bMrn 
rcNuinnd  ui\  a  roniiiderablf  malr,  arn  tho  Sungari 
baiiin  in  Manchuria,  thn  diitrictji  of  Anhut  on  the 
\\k\\\i,i7A\  partR  of  KiangNJ  and  Hup^i,  ccntr*! 
<'hekiariK,  and,  in  the  Mouth,  th#!  hintorland  of 
Pttkhoi  and  the  Went  River  in  Kuan({«i,  Threu 
cropK  of  Icavea  are  gathered  annually  in  the  beat 
diRtrictn  and  one  mi>w  af  land  yiejdii  700  rattie* 
ia»  a  good  Bcawon.  The  nhrKAa  are  iiteeped  in 
concrete  pitM  in  cold  water  for  neveral  day*,  when 
they  are  removed,  leaving  a  greeninh -coloured  water 
which,  after  being  well  stirred  and  expr^ed  to  the 
air,  becomeu  darker.  Slaked  lime  in  placed  in  the 
water  tf)  precipitate  the  indigo,  the  water  \n  drained 
off,  and  the  dye  is  left. 

The  inter-provincial  trade  in  indigo,  oaed  to 
dye  the  "blue  gown",  was  at  one  time  enormou;«, 
but  export  abroad  was  nevej-  very  great,  as  the 
dry  article  required  in  Europe  is  not  produced. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century  foreign  artificial 
indigo  and  aniline  dyes  began  to  oust  the  native 
indigo,  and  in  1914  the  trade  had  died  down  to 
a  small  figure.  The  export  of  liquid  indigo  for 
1916  was  Pels.  90,059,  value  Tls.  765,613. 

Red ;  the  best  known  red  dye  in  China  iH 
safflower,  Carthamits  tinctorius  or  hung  hua  j|£  ^. 
the  seed  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
brought  to  China  by  Chang  Ch'ien  from  Turke.^tan. 
The  chief  centre  of  production  is,  or  w€u«5,  for  there 
is  now  little  demand  for  this  beautiful  dye,  central 
Ssuch'uan,  though  it  is  also  cultivated  near  Ichang 
and  in  N.W.  Anhui.  The  red  worsted  cord,  for 
which  Wuhu  was  famous  all  over  the  Empire,  was 
dyed  with  Ssiich'uan  safflower. 

The  balsam,  Impatiens  bahnmina,  or  feng  hj*icn 
hua  iB,  lUi  ^  ,  is  used  in  combination  with 
alum  as  a  finger-nail  dye,  called  hai-na,  apparently 
in  imitation  of  the  Arabic  henna.  Other  plants 
used  for  the  same  purpose  are  Anchusia  tinctoria 
in  the  north  and  Lawsonia  in  the  south  ;  the  latter 
produces  the  familiar  rouge  employed  by  Chineser 
ladies.  Madder,  linbia  cordifolia,  the  Chinese 
chSen  ts'ao  is  a  creeper  whose  stems  and  roots  are 
used  to  dye  a  deep  red,  whence  its  name  jan-fei 
ts'ao  ^i^5 .  A  purple  dye  is  got  from  the  bark  of 
Lithosperinum  erythrorhizon,  tzu  ts'ao^^f  now 
used  chiefly  as  a  drug  in  the  northern  and  central 
provinces.  The  colouring  matter  is  -brightest  if 
the  plant  is  dug  up  in  spring.  Formerly  4,000 
piculs  of  this  .  dye  were  exported  from  Chef oo 
yearly  and  sent  to  the  south.  Sappan-wood  dye 
from  Malaysia  and  the  Phillippines  is  an  important 
article   of  import. 
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Yellow  ;  Turmeric  |5f|[  chiang  huang  is  the  pro- 
duce of  Curcuma  longn,  i/u  cliin^-^,  found  in  Ssu- 
ch'uan  and  Tibet  and  also  on  the  West  River  delta 
and  in  Formosa,  whence  it  is  imported  to  China. 
The  powdered  roots  are  used  for  dyeing  cotton  cloth, 
especially  women's  clothes.  The  export  of  this 
dye  from  Chungking  reached  the  extraordinarily 
high  figure  of  60,000  piculs  in  1912,  apparently 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Indian  crop.  The  plant 
is  still  ext-ensively  cultivated  on  the  Lower  Min 
in  Ssuch'uan.  The  export  for  1916  was  Pels.  26  6S9 ; 
Tl5.  110.365. 

A  yellow  dye  for  silks  and  cottons  is  obtained 
from  the  buds  of  Sophora  japonica  the  huai  shu 
1^  tt|.  a  familiar  tree  widely  scattered  over  China. 
The  Koelreuteria,  also  named  huai,  is  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  Gardenia  florido  prrduces  a 
yellow  dye  used  for  staining  woods. 

Oreen  :  green  dyes  are  obtained  from  the  leaves 
of  Bhamnus  tinctorius  and  other  species  of  buck- 
thorn. The  bark  of  two  varieties  is  boiled  together 
in  Chekiang  to  produce  the  dye,  which  is  very 
expensive,  and  therefore  sparingly  used,  mostly 
for  grasscloth.  It  is  a  very  permanent  colour,  and 
constitutes  the  sap-green  of  water-colour  painters. 
The  pigment  is  named  la-chiao  ^^^,  It  has  been 
almost  totally  displaced  by  aniline  dyes,  and  the 
same  fate  has  overtaken  the  dye  obtained  from  a 
.«!pecies  of  Polygonum  in  Ssuch'uan. 

Black;  the  "nutgails"  produced  by  an  insect 
on  the  Bhus  javanica,  the  fu-yang  tree  |S  ^  ,  are 
extensively  employed  for  dyeing  fabrics,  especially 
silk,  black.  The  cloth  must  first  be  dyed  blue. 
This  procese  has  been  elaborately  described  by 
HosiE  in  his  report  on  Ssuch'uan.  Mixed  with 
cochineal  and  other  colouring  substances  the  powder 
from  the  galls  (Chinese  ivu  pei  tzii  %{^^),  pro- 
duces grey,  brown  and  fawn  tints.     See  Nutgalls. 

A«  a  dye  for  silk  the  cupules  of  two  very 
common  oaks,  the  hua-li  |^iBc,  and  hou-l'o-li  USS^ 


are  employed.  Used  with  sulphate  of  iron  a  dye 
is  produced  very  similar  to  that  extracted  from 
the  Vollonea  oak  of  Asia  Minor.  In  dyeing  silk 
with  this  dye  the  fabric  does  not  require  to  be 
dyed  blue  first.  This  dye  is  used  in  Manchuria, 
Hupei,  and  the  West  generally.  In  the  country 
districts  of  Ssuch'uan  local  use  is  made  of  the 
leaves  of  the  walnut,  alder,  tallow-tree,  etc.,  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  soot  from  pine-wood,  mixed 
with  millet  spirit,  is  also  used. 

Brown  ;  the  dye  yam,  shu  Hang  ^  ^,  or  false 
gambier  yields  a  dark  brown  dye  and  tanning  agent, 
commonly  used  in  Yunnan  and  exported  thence  to 
Tonkin.  It  is  also  widely  grown  in  Kuangsi,  and 
shipped  to  Kuangtung  from  Wuchow.  It  is  used 
for  native  and  foreign  cottons,  grasscloth  and  silk, 
and  furnishes  the  lustrous  dark-brown  waterproof- 
looking  colour  so  much  affected  by  the  Chinese 
in  summer.  If  a  darker  colour  is  required,  alum 
and  nutgalls  are  added,  and  in  Canton  the  juice  of 
green  or  unripe  persimmons  is  frequently  applied 
as  a  varnish  to  the  outside  of  the  cloth.  It  is 
waterproof,  and  perspiration  does  not  show  upon 
it  ;  to  remove  dirt  only  superficial  washing  is 
necessary.  [N.  S.] 

DYNASTIC  HISTORIES.  See  HiHories  of 
China. 

DYNASTIES  are  divided  into  jE  cheng  and 
Wi  p'i<^n,  or  principal  and  partial ;  the  former  having 
possessed  the  whole  of  the  contemporary  China, 
the  latter  only  a  portion.  Of  the  former  there  are 
twenty -four  from  the  Chou  ^  to  the  Ch'ing 
dynasty.  The  others  include  some  of  importance, 
such  as  N.  Wei,  Chin,  ^,  etc.,  but  most  of  them 
were  of  short  duration  and  little  interest.  All  will 
be  found  under,  their  respective  headings. 

Giles  :  Dictionary,  Table  III;  Hoanq  :  Concor- 
(hnica  des  Chronologies  Neomeniques,  Appendix  I. 
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EAGLES.  Several  species  are  found  in  North 
China.  The  golden  eagle  {Aquila  chrysactxis)  is  so 
called  because  of  the  colour  of  its  long  neck-feathers. 
It  is  as  big  as  a  good-sized  turkey  and  its  spread 
of  wing  is  about  six  feet.  It  is  found  all  over 
Kanaa,  vShensi  and  Shansi,  and  is  very  common  in 
Mongolia. 

The  spotted  eagle  [A.  rlanga)  is  a  much  smaller 
and,  found  in  both  North  and  South  China. 


The  white  tailed  sea-eagle  [HaliaituJi  albicilla) 
belongs  to  N.  China.  Though  a  sea-eagle  it  goes 
up  river  courses  far  inland.  It  is  about  as  big  as 
the  golden  eagle,  but  is  lighter  in  colour,  has  a  white 
tail  and  a  heavier  bill. 

A  related  species  is  the  so-called  bald-headed 
eagle  (//.  hucoccphalus)  which -is  found  even  away 
from  river  courses  and  in  mountainous  districts. 

P6re  David  once  saw  in  China  an  eagle  of  th^ 
much  larger  ipeciea  H.   pelngiai*,  which  is  said  to 
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bnuul  in  ^rcal  tiuiiil)riM  in  llio  Sra  of  OkhotNk.  it 
is  rt'iiuiikaljlo  for  iU  oiuirin'.uM  v«llow  lull  Sm 
Accipitrrit. 

SowKUnv  :  /'ut  iinil  Frathrr  in  North  (Jhtna. 

EAGRE,  H  iiiinip  formerly  uhpU  for  tho 
plu'iiuiiK'iiiiii  on  tlio  ('li'irii  t'lin^?  ri\rr,  now  f^nnorftlly 
ftpokon  of  iiH  i\\v  llan^chow  liortv  Tim  nuniu  wnii 
uacd,  of  t'oiirHO,  for  borm  anywhrro. 

Machowan  :  7'Af  tUujrr  of  thr.  Ti^\rntnn(j  liiver; 
Journal,    N.C.B.R.A.S.,   1863  4. 

EARL.     Roo  Nohtlity. 

EARTHQUAKES,  have  Ixmmi  common  enough 
in  China,  and  luHtory  rrcords  again  and  again  that 
taxes  were  remitted  in  certain  dintricta  because  of 
loss  by  an  eartlKjuako.  One  is  mentioned  as 
destroying'  6,000  lives  in  Ilonan  in  B.C.  70,  but 
generally  tho  los.s  of  life  is  slight  because  oi  the 
•tylo  of  building. 

The  important  works  on  this  subject  are  BiOT, 
Caltdogue  (j&neral  des  Tr emblem cnta  de  Terre  .  .  . 
observes  en  C/itne  depuis  Ics  temps  anciens  jusqu'd 
nos  jours,  (1841) ;  F.  Omori,  Tr emblements  de 
Terre  en  Chine,  (1899) ;  E.  H.  Parker,  A  list  of 
Chinese  Earthquakes,  (1909) ;  and  P.  Pierre 
HoANG,  9. J.,  Catalogue  des  Tremblements  de  Terre 
signales  en  Chine,  2  vols.,  (1909  and  1913).  The 
last-named  work  is  the  latest.  It  was  the  last  work 
of  Pere  Hoang  ;  he  finished  the  first  volume  at  the 
age  of  80  after  three  years'  work  on  jt  and  died  the 
next  day. 

It  is  a  list  of  earthquakes  recorded  in  Chinese 
annals  from  b.c.  1767  to  a.d.  1895,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  provinces,  with  latitudes  and  longitudes 
and  dates;  the  total  number  is  5793.  This  work 
was  issued  as  No.  28  of  the  Variit^s  Siiiologiques, 
and  a  second  volume,  prepared  by  P.  '  <ar,  has 
been  numbered  28  bis. 

In  spite  of  keen  research  the  data  still  seem 
insufficient  for  decided  conclusions  as  to  periodicity, 
etc.  Giles  :  Adversaria  Sinica,  No.  9. 

EAST  OF  ASIA,  THE,  a  magazine  published 
quarterly  in  Shanghai  from  January,  1902  to 
October,  1906.  It  was  illustrated  and  non-political. 
It  was  also  issued,  with  slight  differences,  in 
German  as  Der  Feme  Osten.  Both  were  edited  by 
C.  Fink. 

EBENEZER   MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Toronto,  Ontario  Canada.  An 
offshoot  of  the  South  Chihli  Mission  [q.v.)  working 
^^  ^  BB  IS  Piyang  hsien,  Honan,  with  5  foreign 
workers  in  1916. 

ECHO  DE  CHINE,  L',  a  French  daily  news- 
paper in  Shanghai,  founded  in  1895.  . 

ECLIPSE.  The  earliest  eclipse  of  the  sun 
recorded  in  Chinese  history  is  that  which  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Yu  j^  (b.c.  781-770),  recorded 

20 


in  the  Hh\h  Ching  I'l  II.  Hk.  4,  Ode  9.  Nature 
waa  Buppoaed  to  thow  thereby  its  diAapproval  of  tha 
Kinpcror'a  conduct  with  regard  to  Pao  8ii6  (^.v.). 
Tho  date  (2tJtb  cyclic  day  in  the  beginning  of 
lOih  moon)  waa  August  29,  776  b  '  I  '  ■  vannu 
iltttinn  it  >■  accurata  to  the  day.    i:  tUfAogy 

bugina    with  thii  date. 

In  the  CK'un  Ch'iu  CoNrur.iut  rercrdi  37 
ecUp»ea  of  tho  nun  between  B.C.  720  and  b.c.  481. 
Of  theie  according  to  K.  H.  Farxeu  twelve  are 
fairly  correct  and  the  rcat  remain  to  be  examined. 

The  common  idiuk  of  an  eclipse  ia  that  a 
monnter  is  swallowing  sun  or  moon ;  gongii  and 
drums  are  uued  vigorouMJy  to  drive  the  monster  off 
and  Have  the  luminary.  The  Chinese  terms  [\  f^ 
jih  shih,  J^  1^  yileh  Bhih,  mean  the  eating  up  of 
the  Hiiij  .'irid   moon  rcspfctivoly. 

EDKINS,   JOSEPH,    B.A.,    D.D.,    was    born 

in  (ilouccstorHhire  in  1823,  graduat^'d  at  London 
University,  and  arrived  in  Shanghai  in  1848  aa  an 
agent  of  the  London  Mi.'^sionary  Sfx:iety.  In  1861 
he  opened  Tientsin  to  the  Society  and  in  1863  went 
to  Peking.  He  received  the  honorary  D.D.  from 
Edinburgh  in  1875.  In  1880.  he  became  translator 
to  the  Imperial  Customs  of  China,  first  in  Peking, 
then  for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  hia  life  in 
Shanghai.  He  was  a  noted  philologist  and  had  a 
wide  knowledge  of  Chinese  literature.  His  Chinese 
works  are  numerous  and  his  Chinese  Buddhism, 
licligion  in  China,  China's  Place  in  Philology  and 
The  Religious  Condition  of  the  Chinese  are  well 
known.     He  died  in  Shanghai,  1905. 

For  a  list  of  his  works  see  Chinese  Recorder, 
vol.  xxxvi,  p.  282. 

EDRISI,  a  geographer  who  wrote  under  the 
patronage  of  Rogek  II  of  Sicily.  His  account  of 
China,  written  about  1153,  is  meagre  and  confused, 
and  contains  many  names  which  it  is  impossible  to 
identify.  Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither. 

Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified. 

EDUCATION.  A  recent  work  on  this  subject 
by  a  Chinese  begins  with  the  obvious  statement  that 
"the  beginnings  of  education  in  China  can  be  traced 
as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  hpr  civilization." 
This  may  be  said  of  any  people,  but  it  is  typical  of 
the  Chinese  desire  to  attribute  Everything  they  have 
to  the  days  of  Yao  and  Shtin.  Because  it  is  said 
that  "Yao  examined  his  officers  every  three  years" 
he  is  regarded  as  originating  the  modern  competitive 
examination. 

Omitting  reference,  however,  to  education  as 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Shu  Ching,  we 
find  that  in  the  Chou  dynasty  there  were  two  kinds 
of  school,  one  kind  in  the  capital  and  one  kind  in 
the  country,  in  the  imperial  domain  and  in  the 
feudal  states  alike.  We  are  expected  to  believe 
that  each  hamlet  |S  lii  (twenty-five  families)  "had 
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its  hall  of  stndy  called  Shu  ^  ;  each  village  a  school 
called  hsidivj  ^  or  hxii  ^  ;  each  district  a  school 
called  h<u  ^.  and  each  department  of  a  State  a 
college  called  hsiung  ^."  Every  day  "all  the 
inhabitants  of  each  village,  men  and  women,  in 
going  out  to  the  fields  in  the  morning  and  in  return- 
ing home  in  the  evening,  received  instruction  in  the 
halls  of  study."  The  instnii'tion  was  given  by 
"men  of  strong  moral  character,"  officials  ijetired 
from  public  service  at  70  years  old.  Truly  a  Golden 
Age  !  As  an  enthusiatic  New-China  student  says, 
the  Chou  ideal  represented  "a  combination  of 
Spartan  and  Athenian  ideals  of  education." 

This  wonderful  system  however  began  its 
decadence  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.  ;  and  though 
schools  existed  in  the  days  of  Confucius  and 
Mencius,  they  were  private  ventures,  without 
government  supervision  or  aid.  These  philosophers 
had  not  only  to  exhort  the  state  to  do  its  duty, 
they  also  provided  the  chief  material  and  text  books 
for  all  Chinese  education  down  to  last  generation. 

The  Han  dynasty  was  marked  by  a  great 
revival  of  learning,  and  educational  work  was 
reorganized  under  \Vu  Ti  (140-8^  B.C.).  China 
became  filled  with  schools.  It  must  be  n6ted 
however  that  public  offices  were  not,  as  in  earlier 
times,  filled  with  successful  students  alone;  there 
were  also  other  ways  to  civil  employment.  Further, 
by  education  being  henceforth  confined  to  one  system 
of  philosophy,  it  became  conservative  and  formal. 

During  the  three  centuries  after  the  Han 
d^niasty,  education,  like  all  institutions,  had  an 
irregular  and  troubled  time.  Not  to  mention 
ordinary  .«^hools,  the  T'ai  Hsiieh  ^^  and  the 
Kuo  Tzu  Hsueh  (later  Kuo  Tzu  Chien  q.v.)  ^ -J-i^ 
were  opened  and  closed  again  several  times.  Con- 
fucianism had  to  contend  with  Buddhist  and  Taoist 
influences  during  this  period.  The  practice  of 
selecting  officials  by  examination  fell  into  abeyance 
and  offices  became  more  or  less  hereditary. 

With  the  coming  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  education, 
colleges  established  in  the  capital,  the  Kuo  Tzii 
was  once  more  reorganized.  There  were  six 
colleges  established  in  the  capital,  the  Kuo  Tzu 
C'hiwi  being  the  chief  and  controlling  the  others. 
In  thfe  country  every  village  had  its  school.  The 
Fi\e  C'la.s.sics  were  the  chief  part  of  all  education 
and  officers  were  selected  by  a  literary  examination. 
In  '^40,  the  Han  lin  Yiian  was  established,  a  kind  of 
Imperial  Academy  attached  to  the  court  and  largely 
(IcvcA«d  to  the  study  of  difficulties  in  literature. 

Aftor  the  first  century  of  T'ang  rule,  Taolsts 
returned  to  favour  and  colleges  to  study  Taoism 
Were  instituted,  of  equal  rank  with  the  Confucian. 
Changes  also  took  place  with  regard  to  the  selection 
of  officials. 

The  Sung  dynasty  restored  the  Kuo  Tzu  Chien 
and    other    collegeJ*  eitinguished    during   th«    Five 


Dynasties  Period,  and  organized  provincial  schools. 
Law,  Medicine,  Mathematics,  etc.,  also  had  special 
schools  which,  however,  did  not  last  long.  The 
system  of  examination  was  laid  down,  and  rules  made 
which  have  lasted  almost  till  the  pre>s€nt.  Selection 
of  officers  by  competitive  examination  was  the  rule, 
especially  towards  the  close  of  the  period.  Two 
Sung  philosophers  who  had  a  great  influence  on 
education  were  Chu  Hsi  and  Wang  An-shih. 

The  Kuo  Tzu  Chien  was  once  mor«  oj[>ened  by 
Khubilai  Khan,  schools  ware  encouraged  and  the 
examination  system  re-established,  but  with  Mon- 
golian for  the  Mongols  added.  In  the  middle  of 
the  dynasty,  there  were  24,000  schools  in  the 
country,  but  it  is  said  that  many  had  only  a  nominal 
existence  and  the  imperial  decrees  were  not  fully 
carried  out.  Probably  the  same  is  true  in  all 
dynasties. 

The  famous  Three-Character  Classic  3  ^  $5 
San  tzu  ching  was  produced  in  this  period,  by 
Wang  Ying-lin. 

During  the  Ming  dynasty  there  were  many 
decrees  for  the  re-organization  of  colleges  and 
schools,  and  once  again  every  village  was  provided 
for,  on  paper  at  least.  The  competitive  examin- 
ations were  also  modified.  The  philosopher  and 
educationist  Wang  Yang-ming  lived  during  this 
period. 

I  Of  the  Manchu  dynasty  we  have  the  usual 
announcement  that  it  restored  the  Kuo  Tzii  Chien. 
The  great  literary  monarchs,  K'ang  Hsi  and  his 
successors,  promoted  education  both  Chinese  and 
Manchu,  and  once  again  a  very  complete  system 
seems  to  have  been  decreed,  with  monthly,  quarterly 
and  annual  examinations  in  all  schools  and  colleges  ! 
It  is  stated  that  this  last  perfection  ruined  the 
provincial  schools,  because  students  soon  found  that 
promotion  depended  on  attendance  at  the  examina- 
tions, not  at  the  school. 

Competitive  examinations  reached  their  fullest 
development.  Education  was  not  sought  for  its 
own  sake  but  for  office  ;  and  the  State  cared  for  the 
educatio^i  of  the  people  only  so  far  as  it  might  thus 
supply  itself  with  servants. 

The  educational  system  which  thus  lasted  for 
centuries  until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  may  be 
bpefly  described  as  follows  : — 

When  about  seven  years  old  a  boy  began  school 
life.  His  first  book  was  the  Three  Character  Cla-^sic 
iq.v.).  The  characters  were  learned  by  sound  and 
shape,  but  the  meaning  was  not  explained  at  first. 
The  learning  was  done  by  chanting  or  shouting, 
a  few  words  at  time,  till  the  whole  had  at  last  been 
got  by  heart.  As  each  pupil  shouted  a  different 
part  of  the  book  in  his  own  key  and  according  to 
the  strength  of  his  lungs,  the  din  and  discord  were 
striking.  The  master  heard  each  boy  repeat  what 
he  had  learned,  the  pupil  turning  his  back  that  he 
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rniKlit    not    ^hiiico    at    thfl    open    IxKik.       \lv    thui 
IniniiMl  HiMiio  4(X)  churactcrH. 

lie  tlini  attiii  KimI  hi  llin  Muiiio  wny  Dm  Thuutiand 
( '/tfinirtri  ('limnic  (qv.),  tliUM  (ul(liii)(  ii  Ur^n  niiinl)rr 
of  Mitw  cluiructorN,  after  wliirli  li«i  br^uti  on  lh«i 
HCl'ioUH  work  of  \\\n  ,Mrlio|jinlic  lifi«,  tlio  Faur  Hoaks. 
'liifMo  wcrr  nil  roiniiiitttMl  to  iiifiiiory  \ty  Hlioiitiii^, 
aiitl  ikfh'r  ji  tiiiir  oxplHiwilioiiii  y/virn  givini  of  tlii^ 
partH  already  li'anir<l.  At  the  f<unio  time  tlit^  Htiideiit 
Umu'iumI  to  write,  a  loii^  uixl  (lifficult  lulxxir. 
When  Moino  way  on  in  hiM  courw,  ho  aUo  learned  to 
(*oM)p(kN(^  an  »'MHay  or  wi'ii  c/kuhj  (q.v.)  according  to 
very  artilicial  rules  of  compOMition.  Then  po«'try 
\\i\n  att(Mnpto(l. 

The  youth  next  Hat  for  two  test  exaniinationn 
whiili  would  (jualify  him  to  enter  the  conteBt  for  the 
dej^ree  of  bachelor  A.iiu  ttf'ai  (<l.v.).  ThiH  la«t  ex- 
amination was  held  twice  every  three  years  in  each 
|)refoctural  city,  and  lasted  one  day.  If  successful, 
he  became  nominally  a  servant  of  the  State,  miglit 
wear  official  dress  and  could  j)urcjiase  from  an 
official,  or  get  by  influence,  some  subordinate  civil 
post  from  which  he  might  work  his  way  upward. 

Or  the  bachelor  might  proceed  with  his  studies 
of  the  Fire  Classics  (q.v.),  then  sit  for  the  master's 
degree,  c/iii  jt'n  (q.v.).  This  examination  was  held 
triennially  at  the  provincial  capitals  and  lasted  nine 
(lays.  Accurate  knowledge  of  the  Four  Books  and 
Five,  Cl<issics  with  considerable  skill  in  composing 
essay  and  poems  were  required. 

There  might  be  thousands  of  competitors,  while 
only  a  few  tens  of  passes  were  permitted. 

The  successful  candidates  might  then  pass  to 
the  triennial  examination  at  Peking,  for  the 
Dociorate,  chin  shih,  J^  -^  advancing  scholar. 

There  might  be  some  eight  or  nine  thousand 
candidates.  A  first  examination  was  a  repetition  of 
the  chii  jen  examination;  it  la.sted  three  days,  (not 
consecutive),  and  was  simply  to  select  the  three  or 
four  liundred  best  scholars  who  might  proceed  to 
the  examination  for  the  doctorate.  But  even  this 
number  was  reduced  by  a  further  preliminary  ex- 
amination which  lated  only  one  day.  Then  came 
the  real  examination  for  the  degree.  Successful 
candidates  then  sat  for  the  examination  called 
tlvn  .<hih,  as  being  held  within  the  palace;  it  lasted 
one  day.  The  ten  successful  candidates  at  the 
head  of  the  list  had  special  honour,  being  presented 
to  the  Emperor,  etc.  ;  the  first  three  could  leave 
the  palace  by  the  central  portal,  while  others  must 
use  the  side  doors  ;  they  were  entertained  by  the 
•  Mayor  'of  the  capital  '  m^  shun  t'ien,  etc.  ;  the 
first  of  the  three,  and  therefore  the  first  scholar  in 
the  empire  in  that  examination  was  termed 
rhuang  yiian  and  became  First-class  compiler  in  the 
Han-lin  Yiian. 

After  this  a   further   examination   of   the   new 
doctors    was    held,    the    best    of    them    becoming 


Mrmbrri   of   thn    Uun  hn,    otheni  M>cretArtM,   luh 
prefrrtu,  rtc,,  rtr. 

With   the   opnnin^   of   porta   in  1646  a.c«rUia 
Mfuount  of  wentfrn  education  wm  introduced  by  ih« 

I'rotrfitnnt  niiftMionnri<*N,  and  iri(  r^OA^d  in 
and  influenrii  year  by  yvikt.  Aft^^r  thr  i...i.-.it 
treaty  (1(360)  the  need  wan  i-vidcnt  for  IranAJatorii 
and  int<Tpr(*tt;r«,  in  ordr^r  Ut  carry  rxit  diplcfmalif. 
inter*  (Mirrte  with  th»  varioun  Treaty  I'owem,  and  in 
1U62,  the  'F'timj  Win  K turn  H  5C  M  ^<m  mtablirhfd 
in  the  ('af)ital  for  tho  training  of  r^ffic  lal  int«rprct«*rii. 
In  li^  it  wan  first  called  a  (,'olleg(?,  ik  icnr«  wax 
added  to  tho  language  curriculum,  and  in  lti6'J, 
lit.  W.  A.  1'.  Maktin  waj!  made  I'reiijdent.  '1  wf> 
auxiliary  nchooln  were  opened  in  Canton  and  Sharig 
hai. 

After  thin  varioun  hchtnAn  were  opened,  for 
niechanical  engineering  at  tfio  Kiangnan  Affniil, 
for  naval  »tudent«   at  F(XK:how,  etc.,  etc. 

Apart  from  thene  Rpecial  foundations,  the  intro 
du(tion    of   some   mathematicK    into    the    public   e\ 
arninations  was  a  striking  change,   though  it  waji  a 
merely  nominal  improvement  at  first,  in  the  absence 
of  capably  teachers  or  examiners.     The  publicatirni 
of  (Jhang  (y'HiH  Tung's   ^^^  Ch'unn  hj^^f^h  y'irn 
had   a    very  powerful   effect   on    education.     Serious 
reforms  began  after  the  Boxer  Outbreak.     In  1903 
a  Committee  of  Educational  Affairs,  tfk  ^  JX    Hnueh 
\Vu   Ch'u,   was  established,   and   developed    in   1905 
into  the    Ministry  of   Education   J|&  nS    Hsueh   Pu. 
Detailed   and   far-reaching   schemes   were  prepared, 
and  some  progress  was   being  made   when  the   Re 
volution  threw   all   things  into  disorder.     The    Re- 
public has  been  too  much  occupied  and  impoverished 
to  deal  very  effectively  with  education  so  far,   but 
at   least    it   is   certain   that   the   antiquated   .«?y.«*tem 
which  had  lasted  too  long   is  now  .swept  away  for 
ever. 

P'iNG  Wkn-kuo  :  The  Chinese  System  of  Public 
Educntion ;  Lewis  :  The  Educational  Conqnpj>t  of 
the  Far  East;  Etienne  Zi,  s.j.,  Pratique  des  Ex- 
amens  litteraires  (Var.  Sin.,  No.  5). 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  CHINA, 

The,  was  founded  in  May,  1890,  by  some  teachers 
present  at  the  General  Missionary  Conference  held 
that  year  in  Shanghai.  The  Conference  had  at  its 
disposal  the  books,  blocks,  etc.,  of  the  School  and 
Text-book  Series  (^.r.)  which  had  dissolved,  and  it 
handed  all  over  to  the  new  Association.  Thirty-five 
members  were  enrolled.  Seven  triennial  meetings 
were  held  in  Shanghai,  the  last  taking  place  in  1912. 
During  these  22  years,  the  Association  published 
a  considerable  number  of  text-books,  and  did  a 
good  deal  of  terminological  work,  while  the  triennial 
meetings  were  stimulating  and  helpful  to  missionary 
educators.  In  1912,  the  membership  was  over  500, 
but  it  was  felt  that  a  radical  change  in  organization 
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was  necessary  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  in 
China.  The  sales  had  greatly  declined,  owing  to 
the  Chinese  themselves  having  begun  the  publication 
of  text  books,  and  foreign  firms  also  coming  in  as 
competitors ;  while  the  great  impetus  given  to 
Western  education  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic,  demanded  that  a  more  aggressive  work 
should  be  done  than  was  possible  on  the  old  lines. 
In  1915,  therefore,  the  Christian  Educational  As- 
sociation of  China  (<2-v.)  was  formed,  on  the 
foundation  of  the  earlier  Association. 

The  Educational  Association  published  (1)  a 
"Monthly  Bulletin,"  which  (2)  became  in  January, 
1908  the  Monthly  Educational  Review  and  (3)  this 
was  made  a  quarterly  in  January,  1912. 

EGG   BOATS.     See  Tanka. 

EGGS.  The  export  of  eggs  has  become  very 
important  in  China  of  late  years,  and  in  1915  the 
total  exports  exceeded  Hk.Tls.  8,000,000.  In  1914 
a  million  and  a  quarter  Taels  worth  of  frozen  eggs 
were  sent  to  Great  Britain  alone,  and  over  double 
this  value  of  fresh  and  preserved  eggs  were  sent  to 
Asiatic  ports.  But  the  chief  trade  is  in  albumen 
and  yolk,  the  value  amounting  to  nearly  five 
millions  (half  to  Britain).  This  trade  is  confined 
to  Tientsin,  Kiaochow,  and  the  Yangtze  ports, 
Hankow  having  about  a  dozen  albumen  factories. 
The  preparation  of  albumen  is  merely  an  evaporat- 
ing process,  requiring  no  chemicals  or  preserving 
materials — only  cheap  eggs  and  labour,  which, 
especially  the  former,  are  abundant.  Dried  albumen 
is  used  in  cotton  printing,  also  in  the  manufacture 
of  biscuits.  The  preserved  yolk  is  chiefly  used  in 
the  preparation  of  glove  leather  {Wuhu  Trade 
Report,  1899).  Other  uses  of  yolk  are  for  leather 
belting,  and  of  albumen  in  photography.  One  picul 
of  eggs  makes  6^  catties  of  albumen  and  35  catties 
of  yolk.  1,000  duck's  eggs  or  1,300  to  1,600  hens' 
eggs  are  counted  to  one  picul  in  weight. 

The  albumen  is  churned  and  put  into  large 
hogsheads,  where  it  ferments  for  a  period  ranging 
from  five  days  to  two  weeks,  according  to  the 
temperature.  The  volatile  constituents  rise  to  the 
top  and  the  usable  portion  is  drawn  off  from  the 
bottom,  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia  and  evaporated 
in  a  special  room  in  shallow  pans  by  heating 
through  worm  flues.  The  result  is  clear,  trans- 
parent, amber  sheets,  which  are  cooled  and  ventilat- 
ed, and  placed  in  air-tight  tins  ready  for  export. 

Preserved  eggs  are  an  important  item  in  the 
feast  of  the  Chinese  epicure. 

In  1916  the  export  was  as  follows.  Egg 
albumen  and  yolk,  Pels.  288,346,  Tls.  7,702,403; 
Fre«vh  and  preserved,  Pels.  535,134,  Tls.  4,629,074. 

EIGHT  DIAGRAMS.     See  Pa  Kua. 

EIGHT  DIAGRAMS  SOCIETY,  A  th    or  Nine 
Palaces  ^^  Society,  i.e.,  the  diagrams  arranged  in 


a  circle,  plus  the  centre.  A  secret  sect  said  to  have 
been  founded  towards  the  close  of  the  Mipg  dynasty 
by  one  Li  Hsien-t'ien  ^5b^,  or  about  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  Ch'ing  dynasty  by  one  Han  Ku-TZii 
lift  t^-J"-  They  may  be  one  and  the  same,  for  Edktns 
considers  the  first  name  is  an  assumed  one,  Ll 
representing  Lxo-Tzii  (whose  surname  it  was),  and 
Hsien-t'ien  the  "former  heaven,"  referring  to  the 
Fu  Hsi  form  of  the  Eight  Diagrams  as  opposed  to 
that  of  Wen  Wang.  The  founder  was  a  poor 
labourer  to  whom  one  of  the  Taoist  genii  in  the 
guise  of  a  mendicant  monk  gave  a  revelation  of  the 
Great  First  Cause  as  ^^  or  4j^  IE  ^  ^,  "the  Un- 
begotten,"  or  the  "Unbegotten  Venerable  Mother"  ; 
no  thought  of  sex  is  included,  guardianship  or 
providence  being  the  leading  thought.  The  epithets 
All-Merciful,  Most  Holy,  Highest,  Incomparable 
etc.,  are  used  in  speaking  of  the  "Unbegotten," 
and  in  various  ways  the  idea  approximates  to  that 
of  God  as  conceived  by  Christianity. 

Li  is  supposed  to  have  thus  become  an  incarna- 
tion of  the  "Unbegotten,"  and  he  proceeded  to 
develop  his  doctrine  on  the  basis  of  the  Eight 
Diagrams,  choosing  eight  followers,  one  for  each 
diagram,  secretly  to  spread  his  religion. 

The  sect  allied  itself  with  political  movements 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Mohammedan  rebellion  in 
Kashgaria,  assisting  the  Emperor  (K'ang  Hsi)  in 
crushing  the  rebels.  JjI  declined  both  office  and 
money,  seeking  only  toleration  for  his  followers, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  informally  given.  For 
some  reason,  the  meetings  of  the  sect  began  to  take 
place  at  night,  which  was  always  a  reproach  in  the 
eyes  of  others,  as  men  and  women  joined  in  them. 
It  seems  certain  that  the  Society  altered  its  aims 
and  became  anti-dynastic,  though  this  ^as  unknown 
not  only  to  acolytes,  but  to  the  majority  of  members, 
who  only  regarded  it  as  a  religious  organization. 

The  Society  is  one  of  the  largest  of  secret  sects, 
and  is  widely  spread.  The  organization  is  simple. 
The  eight  branches  are  again  divided  into  four 
Military  and  four  Civil,  with  different  methods  of 
arriving  at  the  desired  results.  There  are  three 
grades  of  officers  who  alone  can  receive  new 
members.  The  meetings  are  held  at  the  equinoxes, 
solstices,  and  other  fixed  times ;  contributions  are 
compulsory  at  the  chief  meetings.  Religious  ex- 
ercises, of  which  deep  breathing  and  the  reciting 
of  charms  are  an  important  part,  are  followed  by 
a  feast,  and  by  a  clairvoyant  stance.  The  medium 
is  known  as  ^  IS,  or  the  Clear-eyed  One,  and  is 
often  a  woman  or  girl,  whose  chief  duty  seems  to 
be  to  scrutinize  the  life  and  heart  of  the  members 
to  detect  insincerity  or  other  unworthiness.  A  short 
list  of  some  of  the  literature  of  the  Society  is  given 
in  the  Chinese  Recorder^  1886,  p.  4. 

Chinese  Recorder,  1886,  pp.  1,  64.  245. 

EIGHTEEN  PROVINCES  i- A  IT  «^»^  P« 
thing,   a    common    nam©   for    China  proper.      The 
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ELAPHURE 


|>r<)viii(-cN  liHvo  vuiicd  in  juiiuIiit,  uiiti  have  not 
ulwttyM  buvn  cuUud  shfiig.  Not  to  ^o  back  to  more 
uriciuiit  tiiiiuB  thu  vinpiio  in  629  a.i>.  (T'unK  dynuaty), 
hiid  t4Mi  t(io  -J^,  Kimri  nci  M  \H>  !''>  tung  fIJ  )|[, 
Mo  nun  )i*l|(J,  lIojxM  f^J  .(t.  '^Ii'in  nan  |ll)||,  i'Ung- 
y"  RR  -^i'  '*'"*'  "'*"  rtt  )(i.  Kiiing  nan  |£  ||(,  Chioh- 
nun  j^^  j(j,  und  Ling  nan  ^  jf/. 

T'AI     Tmunu     of    tho    Sung    dynunty     (976  998) 
nnido    fiftorn  (u  jfj^,  l.'hing  in    TungJ^j|[)|(,  Cbing 
(n    IlHi    J^^inj*    Ho  poi,    Ho  tung,    .Shcnni,    Iluai- 
nnn    f[|  Kf ,     Hu  lum,     IIu  poi,    Fukion,    Kiangnan, 
SaOcli'imn,  Kuangtung,  KuuiiRHi  and  two  Chfl  kiang*. 

Thn  prt'stMit  arninm'inrnt  into  »hhuj  daUM»  fnim 
tlie  Yuan  dynasty,  when,  with  the  two  metropolitan 
provinces  i|i  ^  ^  Poi  (Uiihli  and  Nan  Chihli  (or 
Kiiingnan),  containiiif^  tho  northern  and  «outhcrn 
('.ipitaLs  Pei  Ching  (Peking)  and  Nan  Ching 
(Nanking)  roapoctively,  there  were  instituted 
thirteen  •!•  ^  f?  lY  or  'ambulatory'  departments. . 
As  far  as  the  territory  (not  the  official  rule)  was 
concerned  the  Ming  dynasty  made  no  change,  and 
the  names  were  the  same  as  to-day,  with  the 
exception  that  it  remained  for  the  Ch'ing  dynasty 
to  constitute  Kansu  from  part  of  Shensi,  to  make 
Kiangnan  into  Anhui  and  Kiangsu,  and  Hukuang 
into  Hupei  and  Hunan.  This  brought  the  number 
to  eighteen.  Secret  Societies  often  used  the  expres- 
sion The  Thirteen  Provinces  for  China  because  they 
sought  to  restore  by  revolution  the  old  state  of 
things. 

At  one  time  (1905)  a  nineteenth  was  made  by 
the  division  of  Kiangsu. 

To  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China  Proper 
mu5t  be  added  the  three  Manchurian  provinces 
H^  §■>  Shengking,   Kirin  and  Hei-lung  chiang. 

Besides  the  ordinary  name  each  province  has 
another,  derived  from  ancient  territorial  nomen- 
clature and  used  for  literary  purposes.  Lists  are 
given  in  Giles'  Dictionary,  Mayers'  Reader's 
Manual  and  Richard's  Geography.  [See  separate 
articles). 

EIGHT  IMMORTALS,  THE,  ;\^  ^  pa  hsien 
are  a  group  of  eight  who  are  venerated  by  the 
Taoist  sect  as  having  drunk  the  Elixir  of  Life  or  , 
otherw^ise  obtained  immortality.  Their  names  are 
Chung-li  Ch'iian,  Chang  Kuo,  Lii  Tung-pin,  Ts'ao 
Kuo-ch'iu,  Li  T'ieh-kuai,  Han  Hsiang-tzu,  Lan 
Ts'ai-ho  and  Ho  Hsien-ku,  but  the  lists  vary.  The 
legends  told  of  them  may  be  found  under  their 
names  in  Mayers'  Chiyiese  Header's  Manual  or 
in  Giles'  Biographical  Dictionary  or  in  Dore, 
Becherches  sur  les  Superstitions,  tome  IX.  As  a 
group  they  are  not  mentioned  before  the  Yuan 
dynasty,  though  the  individual  legends  are  found 
earlier. 

EIGHT-LEGGED    ESSAY.     See  Win  chang. 


EITEL,  ERNST  JOHANN,  Ph.D.,  .ludiwl  in 
Tubingen  and,  after  a  brihf  piuitorato  m  a  Lutheran 
Church,  wai  lont  to  China  by  the  HamI  Mi.iion  in 
\^^f>2  In  1066  hfl  joined  the  Ixjndon  MiMionary 
Socivty,  and  in  1079,  he  j<-ft  rniMionary  work  to 
become  Inipcctor  of  HdjfXiU  under  the  Jfongkong 
Oovernnient  and  private  necrirtary  to  the  Oovemor 
(Sir  John  Poi-e  Hennksuy).  He  wrote  a  great  de^l, 
in  (irrman,  Chinoie  and  Kngliah,  i.  '  '  ".  ,ry 
of  thr  Ilakku.n,  Thrtt  Lrcturft  on  I,  ,  n  ..-id- 

book  for  the  Student  of  Chinese  liuddhitm,  Chinese 
Dirtinntiry  in  the  Canton  Dxnlert,  Finq  shut,  and 
Europe  in  Chxnti,  the  Hintory  of  Hongkong ;  beaidee 
many  articles  in  Hevicws  and  Magazin*!*.  He  wa« 
also  for  many  yeara  editor  of  the  China  lieview. 
He  ended  his  life  as  a  Lutheran  pattor  in  Adelaide, 
S.  AuMtraiitt.  Ho  died  in  1906.  A  complete  Hat 
of  his  writings  is  given  in  the  T'oung  Pao. 

T'ouNO  Pao,  vol.  x  ;   Chinese  Ke^  ordeh,  1909. 

ELAPHURE.  Elaphurus  davidiunus,  a  dear 
discovered  by  David  and  called  by  the  Chinese 
Ssu-pu-hsiang  p'H;f  fl5,  and  often  confused  by  thera 
with  the  rein-deer.  Its  habitat  was  the  Imperial 
Park  ]\\  '^,  south  of  Peking.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  it  was  indigenous  or  brought  by  the 
Manchus. 

It  probably  existed  wild  in  the  region  south- 
west of  Ko-ko  nor,  and  perhaps  also  in  Eastern 
Manchuria.  A  Manchu  traveller,  who  wrote  in  1777, 
records  its  existence  in  Tarbagatai  ^  Hf  £  to  ^  . 

The  proper  Chinese  name  for  it  is  0  mi  aa 
proved  by  von  Mollendorft  in  his  paper  cited 
below. 

David  states  that  in  18b5  he  himself  saw  a 
herd  of  about  120  of  these  animals  in  the  Imperial 
Park,  but  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  obtaia 
one,  because,  as  in  England  once,  the  penalty  for 
killing  a  deer  was  death.  No  doubt  the  Manchu 
guardians  of  the  park  killed  and  at«  as  they  wished, 
but  it  was  a  different  matter  to  sell  any  portion 
of  the  beast  outside  the  grounds.  Bushell  states 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  ride  there  among  Jierda 
of  them,  but  that  in  1894  the  park  wall  was  breached 
by  floods  and  the  deer  escaped,  to  be  devoured  by 
the  famished  people.  It  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  killed  out  during  the  occupation  by 
foreign  troops  in  1900. 

The  colour  is  a  reddish-grey,  becoming  more 
or  less  brown  in  the  male,  and  with  blackish  marb- 
ling in  the  summer.  It  drops  its  horns  after  the 
winter  solstice,  and  the  young  are  bom  in  May  or 
June.  The  animal  has  the  feet  of  the  reindeer, 
the  horns  of  the  deer,  and  the  long  tail  of  certain 
antelopes. 

No  living  specimens  have  been  procurable  in 
China  for  some  time,  and  the  animal  must  be  con- 
sidered as  extinct  in  a  wild  state;  but  the  Duko 
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of  Bedford  has  about  one  hundred  head  in  England. 
A  female  specimen  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (North  China  Branch) 
in  Shanghai. 

SsH-puhsinng  moans  'four  dissimilarities* ;  the 
Cliinese  say  it  is  not  like  the  horse,  not  like  the 
(.\,  not  like  the  deer  and  not  like  the  goat.  But 
there  are  other  explanations  of  the  name. 

David  :  Journal  d'un  Voyage  en  Mongolie, 
p.  44;  VON  MoLLENDORFF  :  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S., 
vol.  .\i,  p.  72;  SowERBY  :  ibid.,  vol.  xlvii,  p.  71; 
Br  SHELL  :  Xotcs  and  Queries  on  China  and  Japan, 
vol.  iv,  p.  29;  Swinhoe  :  P.Z.S.,  1870,  p.  134; 
BrsHEf.L  ;  ibid.,  1898,  p.  588. 

ELDER  BROTHER  SOCIETY,  ko  lao  hui 
■&  ^  "^  •  '"^  secret  brotherhood  which  had  been 
known  for  some  time  to  e.xist,  when  three  member- 
ship tickets  were  found  in  1886  on  a  man  arrested 
in  Shanghai.  The  Yangtze  valley  riots  in  1891  were 
believed  to  have  been  caused  by  Elder  Brothers, 
the  object  being  to  embroil  the  Manchus  with  the 
foreign  powers.  An  early  origin  is  claimed  for  the 
cult  in  Ssuch'uan ;  in  its  present  form  it  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Manchu  rule,  but  while 
anti-dynastic  it  was  pro-T'ang  and  not  pro-Ming. 

The  Society  builds  ,  itself  on  three  famous 
friendships  recorded  in  Chinese  annals,  and  each 
member  calls  the  others  "Brother."  There  is  an 
elabc.rate  ritual,  a  system  of  secret  signs  with  many 
grades  of  membership,  and  there  is  said  to  be  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  Freemasonry.  The 
Society,  which  consists  of  eight  guilds,  early  divided 
into  East  and  West,  the  latter  being  the  stronger, 
e.specially  in  Ssuch'uan,  Kansu  and  Shensi.  In 
1900  they  became  mere  bandits,  and  in  1911,  getting 
the  upper  hand  of  the  Revolutionaries,  with  whom 
they  had  allied  tlioniselve.'^,  they  were  responsible  for 
the  massacre  of  at  least  10,000  Manchus  in  Hsi-an 
fii,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  missionaries.  See 
Sfrri:t    Sfftf. 

ELEEPOO,  another  way  of  writing  Ilti'U  ; 
nsrd  l»y   I) WIS  and  others.     See  I/ipu. 

ELEGIES  OF  CH'U,  ^  |^  ^/t'//  fz'il,  a  col- 
jpction  of  the  poetry  of  the  Ch'u  State,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  poems  of  C'H'ii  Yuan,  including  his 
famous  />!  Sao.  The  style  of  writing  is  unique, 
on  account  both  of  the  time  and  the  country.  Many 
editions  have  been  issued,  including  one  V)y  Chu 
Hsi.     Sec  ('h'li   Yuan;  Li  San. 

WvLTE  :    iVn(c.^  on  Chinnac  Litvmfurc. 

ELEPHANTIASIS,  a  disease  apparently  con 
norted  with  the  presence  of  Filaria  bancrofti.     As 
a  rul«^  the  leg  or  legs  become  swollen,  perhaps   to 
niany    times    the   natural   size.     See    Jefferys    and 
Maxwell,  Dist-aycs  vj  China 


ELEUTHS,  also  called  Oliut  Mongols  or  Oloth 
Mongols  ;  the  meaning  of  the  name  probably  being 
'separated.'  They  are  western  hordes,  inhabiting 
the  country  from  the  Selenga  anH  Orkhon  sources 
to  the  T'ien  .shan  3^  jlj  and  Upper  Irtish.  They 
are  divided  into  four  branches,  the  best-known  be- 
ing the  Turgut  branch,  which,  two  centuries  ago, 
carried  their  conquests  and  migrations  to  the  Volga. 
The  horde  of  which  De  Quincey  wrote  his  famous 
description  was  the  Turgut  branch  of  Eleuths. 

Yule  :  note  in  Prjeval.'^li/.s  Mongolia,  vol.  i, 
p.  231 ;  RocKHiLL  :  Diary  of  a  Journey  in  Mongolia, 
etc.  ;    HowoRTH  :  History  of  the  Mongols. 

ELGIN,  LORD,  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine, 
was  appointed  by  the  British  Government  as  High 
Commissioner  and  Plenipotentiary  when  the  Second 
War  {q.v.)  began;  he  rea-ched  Hongkong  on  July  2, 

1857.  His  action  was  hindered,  first  by  the 
necessity  of  diverting  soldiers  to  India,  where  the 
Mutiny  had  broken  out,  then  by  the  lateness  of 
the  arrival  of  Baron  Gros  and  the  French  forces. 
It  was  too  late  to  proceed  north,  so  Canton  was 
stormed  and  the  Commissioner  Yeh  seized  and  sent 
to  Calcutta.  The  forces  then  went  north  and  took 
the  Taku  forts,  with  the  result  that  the  Treaty  of 
Tientsin   was  signed   by  Lord   Elgin  on  June  26, 

1858.  After  a  visit  to  Japan  he  left  Shanghai  on 
November  8  to  select  the  three  ports  on  the  Yangtze 
which  were  to  be  opened  to  foreign  trade.  He 
then  left  Hongkong  on  March  4,  1859,  met  in 
Ceylon  his  brother  the  Hon.  F.W.A.  Bruce,  the  new 
envoy  to  China,  bearing  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  and  reached  London  on  May  19,  As  was 
natural  since  most  of  the  foreign  trade  was  British, 
the  lead  in  the  negotiations  had  been  given  to  Lord 
Elgin  ;  his  policy  served  British  irfterests  well, 
while  he  spoke  truly  in  saying  'I  have  been  China's 
friend  in  all  this.' 

When  Bruce,  proceeding  to  Peking  for  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  found  the  Pei-ho  blocked 
and  was  repulsed  in  the  attack  on  the  Taku  fort.^s. 
Lord  Elgin  was  sent  out  as  Ambassador-extra- 
ordinary. He,  with  Baron  Gros,  the  French 
Amba.ssador,  reached  Hongkong  on  June  21,  1860, 
after  being  wrecked  at-  Point  de  Galle  and  lo.sing 
all  their  effects.  They  then  joined  their  forces,  the 
British  being  at  Talien  wan  and  the  French  at 
Chefoo.  In  the  advance  to  Peking,  in  the  midst 
of  negotiations,  I'aiusKS  and  others  were  treacher 
ou.sly  seized  and  imprisoned,  a  number  of  the  party 
dying  of  their  ill-treatment.  The  Anting  gate  at 
lacking  was  opened  to  the  Amba.^sadors  after  they 
had  threatened  force.  Lord  Elgin  gave  orders  lor 
the  destruction  of  the  Yiian  Ming  Yiian,  which 
had  been  already  looted  by  the  French  troops, 
as  a  punishment  for  the  treachery  and  brutality 
u.sed    to    the    1'akkes    party.     The    Convention    of 
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Pi<kiii^  wuH  tlioii  NiKiK'd  (ill  Ortobiu'  24,  1060,  nnrl  ih(t 
rutj(iciiti()nH  of  tho  'I'lnuLnin  TKnty  "f  IMrjJ  wuro 
uxcliuii^tui. 

ill'  (IiimI  iiM  (tuvonior  (ioiiurul  of  Indiii  iii  1U63. 

ELI  AS,  NEY,  WHH  hum  m  Kmit  on  I''«4)riiary 
10,  lU'M  llo  1km  iiino  II  I't^llow  of  Mio  itoyiil 
( Joo^rjiiiliiial  Socioty  in  1U05,  iiiid  Mtutlird  under 
tliu  Society 'm  iiiHtructorH.  In  1B66  ho  wont  to 
Slmii^hiii  in  conniHtion  witli  a  niorcuntile  liouso, 
Jiitd  in  \i\6H  voliiiitiMMiMl  to  rx|ilor(«  thu  old  and 
new  eourseH  of  tlie  Yellow  Itiver ;  tho  account  of 
tho  t^xpedition  wum  puhlinhed  in  tho  journala  named 
below. 

In  1872  ho  made  a  diiheult  and  dan^eiouB 
journey  acrosH  the  (Johi  DeHOiL ;  tho  roMults  were 
|j{iven  in  a  paper  to  tho  Hoyal  Geographical  Sorioty. 
llo  received  tho  founder's  Gold  medal,  and  his 
services  were  retained  hy  tho  Indian  Government. 

He  was  second  in  command  of  tho  overland 
n)ission  to  ('hina  which  turned  back  bocau.se  of 
Mahcauy's  murder,  llo  afterwards  did  a  good 
deal  of  travel  in  Turkestan,  Afg^iani.stan,  etc.,  and 
retired  from  the  service  in  November,  1896.  Ho 
died  in  Jjondon,  May  30,  1897.  Ho  was  made 
('.I.E.  in  1888,  but  never  accepted  the  honour. 

Most  of  his  writings  arc  in  the  secret  archives 
of  the  Indian  Government ;  those  published  and 
having  reference  to  China  are  The  Ncio  Bed  of  the 
Yellou;  River,  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  1869;  Noles 
of  a  Journey  to  the  A\'ip  Covrse  of  the  Yellow 
liivcr,  R.  Geog.  Soc.  Journal,  1870 ;  A  Journey 
throwfh  Western  Mon/jolia,  ibid.,  1873;  Visit  to 
the  Valley  of  the  Shueli  in  Western  Yunnan, 
ibid,'  xlvi ;  Introductory  SJxCtch  of  the  History  of 
the  Shafis  in  Upper  Burma  and  Western  Yunnan, 
Calcutta,  1876. 

[Wheeler]  :  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

ELIOT,  CHARLES  NORTON  EDGECUMBE, 

Sir,  was  born  in  1864,  and  educat-ed  at  Cheltenham 
and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took 
many  honours.  He  was  3rd  Secretary  to  the 
Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg  from  1888  to  1892; 
was*  at  Constantinople  from  1893  to  1898 ;  was 
Charge  d'affaires  in  Morocco  in  1892  and  1893;  was 
in  Bulgaria,  1895,  and  Servia,  1897;  was  Secretary 
to  the  British  Embassy  at  Washington  in  1898, 
British  High  Commissioner  at  Samoa  in  1899  ;  Com- 
missioner and  Commander-in-chief  for  the  British 
East  Africa  Protectorate,  Agent  and  Consul-General 
at  Zanzibar  from  1900  to  1904.  He  then  resigned 
and  became  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Sheffield 
University.  In  1912,  he  became  the  first  Principal 
of  the  Hongkong  University.  He  was  made  C.B. 
in  1898  and  K.C.M.-G.  in  1900.  He  is  known  a.s  a 
linguist  and  as  a  student  of  Buddhism. 

His  published  works  are  A  Finnish  Grammar, 
(1890) ;    Turkey  in  Europe,  .(1900) ;  The  East  Africa 


i'riftrrtorntr,    (1^06);     Lrltera    ftoin    thr   h'ur    Kutt, 
(1907)  ;    with  niuny  papcri  on  Miirino  iCooU>Ky. 

ELLIOT,   CHARLC*^         '    to  b«-         '    ..idcd 

with  \\\n  roumn  Adimrftl  '  •    Ku.IOj,      i  inn 

hew  of  tho  flrit  Karl  of  Minto,  and  waa  born  in  \ 
lie  entered  tho  Uoyal  Navy  in  1816,  and  attained 
poHt  rank  in  1U28,  afttT  whirh  ho  waa  not  on  aolive 
naval  «ervicii  but  spent  two  ycari  in  Britiali  Guiana 
ai  Protector  of  Slaven.  In  18.54  ho  woa  k«nt  t« 
China  with  Lord  Nai'Iek  (q.v.)  ai  Mantorattondant 
to  tho  CommiMHion.  On  tho  rohij^nation  of  J.  F. 
Oavih  ho  wa«  mado  Third  Kuperint<indcnt  in  1836, 
and  in  the  namo  year,  on  the  renignation  of  Astcll, 
ho  became  Second  Superintendent.  In  June,  1836, 
he  became  Chief  Siijierintendent,  though  nominally 
thih  office  waH  aboliHhed  At  hrHt  hi»  troubles  wt-re 
in  getting  into  direct  commonication  with  ihp 
Viceroy,  but  soon  the  question  of  the  opium  trade 
became  all  important.  The  trade  wan  c.-. ;  '  -.'^ 
and  th'^ro  was  an  enormous  amount  of  srn  ^^  _;, 
and  Elliot  was  regarded  as  responiiible  for  all. 
The  situation  began  to  be  acute  in  1837,  and  in  1839 
the  ci'isis  came  with  the  appointment  of  Commis- 
sioner Lin.  Immediately,  foreigners  were  ordered 
to  surrender  all  opium  and  were  meanwhile  for- 
bidden to  leave  Canton.  At  great  personal  risk 
Elliot  at  once  went  to  Canton  and  demanded 
liberty  for  the  foreigners ;  but  in  a  few  days,  on 
March  27,  1839,  he  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  delivering  up  to  the  Chinese  all  the 
opium  in  the  hands  of  British  subjects.  He  refused 
however  to  sign  the  bond  promising  that  opium 
should  never  again  be  brought,  and  he  ordered  all 
the  British  to  leave  Canton ;  he  left  with  the  last 
of  them  on  May  24.  The  Chinese  were  then  willing 
to  resume  trade,  but  Elliot  gave  orders  that 
British  ships  should  not  proceed  to  Canton,  pending 
instructions  from  England! 

Trouble  was  precipitated  by  a  drunken  riot  at 
Kowloon  by  British  and  possibly  American  sailors, 
in  which  a  Chinese,  Lin  Wei-hsi,  was  killed. 
Elliot  tried  and  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment five  sailors  who  took  part  in  the  riot,  but 
could  not  find  the  man  or  men  t-o  whom  the  death 
was  due.  The  Chinese  were  dissatisfied  and  sought 
to  cut  off  all  supplies  from  British  ships,  besides 
ordering  all  compradores,  servants,  etc.,  to  leave 
British  employ.  The  Governor  of  Macao  was 
called  on  to  expel  all  English  merchants  and  their 
families,  and  they  all  departed  in  hast©  for  Hong- 
kong in  all  sorts  of  vessels. 

In  this  time  of  anxiety  the  British  were  with- 
out any  gun-boat  for  their  protection ;  and  their 
fears  were  much  increased  by  the  Black  Joke  affair 
[q.v.].  War  junks  hindered  the  British  on  theii 
ships  from  provisioning  at  Kowloon  and  Hongkong, 
though  the  natives  were  willing  to  sell,  till  Ellioi 
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lost  his  temper  and  opened  fire  on  the  junks  from 
H.M.S.   Volagt  which  had  arrived  on  August  31. 

Insistent  demands  were  made  for  the  mui'derer 
of  Lin  Wei-hsi,  a  most  peremptory  one  being  sent 
on  October  25,  with  an  order  that  the  British  ships 
should  either  enter  the  river  or  else  sail  away,  under 
penalty  of  complete  destruction  by  fire.  Elliot  in 
reply  sent  the  Volqgc  (28  guns)  and  the  Hyacinth 
(20  guns)  for  the  protection  of  the  merchant  ship- 
ping. Twenty-nine  war  junks  advanced,  apparently 
to  att-ack,  but  offering  to  withdraw  if  Lin  Wei-hsi's 
murderer  were  produced.  In  self-defence  the 
English  opened  fire,  destroyed  four  junks  and 
damaged  the  rest  :  this  was  the  beginning  of  the 
First  War,  wrongly  called  the  Opium  War. 

By  June,  1840,  war-vessels  and  transports  ar- 
rived ;  and  the  blockade  of  the  Canton  river  was 
established.  Admiral  the  Honourable  George 
Elliot,  cousin  of  Charles,  brought  a  commission 
which  appointed  himself  and  Captain  Charles 
Elliot  respectively  as  first  and  second  Commission- 
er, procurator  and  plenipotentiary. 

The  two  went  north  and  reached  Tinghai  in 
Chusan  on  July  6;  it  had  been  occupied  by 
Commodore  Bremer  the  day  before.  They 
established  a  blockade  of  Ningpo  and  the  Yangtze 
mouth,  and  went  to  the  Pei-ho.  Two  months  were 
spent  in  negotiations  through  Kishen  ;  the  pleni- 
potentiaries reached  Macao  on  November  20. 
Three  days  later  Captain  Charles  Elliot  became 
sole  plenipotentiary  through  the  resignation  of  the 
Admiral.  Negotiations  with  Kishen  at  Canton 
were  begun  and  were  broken  off  on  the  question  of 
ceding  Hongkong.  Elliot  however,  after  the  long 
experience  of  merchants  and  their  families  living 
on  ships  with  no  base  for  trade,  was  firm ;  he 
proceeded  to  take  the  forts  at  Chuenpi  and 
Taikoktow  outside  the  Bogue  on  January  7,  1841  : 
next  day  negotiations   were  resumed. 

The  Convention  of  Chuenpi  [q.v.)  resulted,  by 
which  Hongkong  was  ceded ;  six  millions  of  dollars 
agreed  on  as  indemnity  to  the  British ;  and  official 
intercourse  allowed  on  a  footing  of  equality.  This 
was  promptly  disavowed  by  the  British  government 
as  being  altogether  inadequate  and  contrary  to 
instructions  given ;  Elliot  was  recalled  and  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger  succeeded  him. 

Morse  :  International  Relations  of  the  Chinese 
Empire ;  Eames  :  The  English  in  China. 

ELLIOT,  GEORGE,  the  Hon.,  Rear  Admiral. 
See  Elliot,  Charles. 

EMBASSIES.  The  following  complete  list  of 
embassies  from  European  powers  to  China  is  by 
Pere  L.   Pfister. 

1621.— First  Portuguese  embassy,  Thomas  PirIes, 
sent  by  King  Don  Emmanuel.  It  was  un- 
successful and  PiR^s  was  cast  into  prison. 


1655. — First  Dut<:h  embassy,  Pierre  de  Goyer  and 

Jacques    de    Keyser,    sent    by    the    Dutch 

India  Company  to  Shun  Chih.     (They  seem 

to  have  been  received  in  the  Throne  Hall). 
1656. — First  Russian  embassy. 
1661. — Second  Dutch  embassy,   I.    V.   Campen   and 

C.  Nobel,  sent  to  Shun  Chih  by  the  Dutch 

India  Company. 
1664. — Third  Dutch  embassy,  Pierre  van  Hoorn, 

sent  to  Shun  Chih  by  the  Company. 
1670. — Second   Portuguese    embassy,   Don    Manoel 

DE     Saldagna,     sent     to     K'ang     Hsi    by 

Alphonso  VI. 
1676. — Second  Russian  embassy,  sent  to  K'ang  Hsi. 

It  had  been  twice  refused  admittance. 
1689. — Third  Russian  embassy,  Feodor  A.  Golowin, 

sent  to  K'ang  Hsi  by  the  Regent  Sophia, 

for  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier. 
1693. — Fourth     Russian     embassy,     Isbrants-Ides, 

sent  to  K'ang  Hsi  by  Peter  the  Great. 
1705.— First  Papal  embassy,  the  Patriarch  Thomas 

Maillot  de  Tournon,  sent  by  Pope  Clement 

XI,  to  arrange  the  question  of  rites. 
1715.— Fifth    Russian    embassy,    Thomas    Golwin 

and  Laurent  Lange,  sent  to  K'ang  Hsi  by 

Peter  the  Great. 
1719.— Sixth  Russian  embassy,  Leon  Wassilio witch 

Ismailow,  sent  to  K'ang  Hsi  by  Peter  the 

Great.    Lange  remained  in  Peking  as  Agent 

of  the  Russian  Mission,     (v.  swp.,  1715). 
1720. — Second  Papal  embassy,  the  Patriarch  Mez- 

zabarba,  sent  to  K'ang  Hsi  by  Clement  XI. 
1725.— Third     Papal     embassy.     Fathers    Carmes, 

Gothard    and   Tldephonse    sent    to    Yung 

Cheng  by  Pope  Benedict  XIII. 
1726.— Third  Portuguese  embassy,  Don-  Alexandre 

Metello  de  Souza  y  Meneses,  sent  by  King 

John  V  to  Yung  Ch^ng. 
1726. — Seventh     Russian     embassy.     Count     Sawa 

Wladislawitch  Ragousinski,  sent  to  Yung 

Cheng  by   Catherine  I. 
1753. —Fourth  Portuguese  embassy,   Don  FRAN9013 

Xavier  Assis  Pacheco  t  Sampayo,  sent  to 

Ch'ien  Lung  by  Joseph  I. 
1767.  —Eighth   Russian  embassy,   Krapoytow,  sent 

to  Ch'ien  Lung  by  Catherine  II. 
1793,_First    British    embassy.    Lord    Macartney, 

sent  to  Ch'ien  Lung  by  George  III. 
17g4._Fourth    Dutch    embassy,   Titsingh,   sent   to 

Ch'ien  Lung  by  the  Dutch  Republic. 
1805.— Ninth  Russian  embassy.    Counts  GolowkiN 

and    PoTOCKi,    sent    to    Chia    Ch'ino    by 

Alexander  I. 
1808.— Tenth  Russian  embassy,  sent  to  Chia  Ch'ino 

by  Alexander  I. 
1816.  -Second  British  embassy,  Lord  Amherst,  sent 

to  Chia  Ch'ino  by  George  III 
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1820.-   KUivnilh    UiiNMuii   rriihAnny,   TlMowfiKY,    mmt 
hy    AliKXANIifelll    I. 

It  will  bo  Keen  from  thia  lint  that  Kraiicfi, 
Auntriu  and  Spain  have  iiont  no  nmhaNnioa  to  Poking;. 

Havhkt  :  Aa  Stt'lr  chnUimiir  ilr  Si  tn/an  fnu, 
ii,  p.  225,  note;  K.,  AudirnrrB  (jrtmtrd  to  W'rnfrrn 
Kntutyn,  in  ('hinn  liovinw,  vol.  iii,  p.  67;  JAMiKnoN  : 
Thr  Xrihutunj  Nutiom*  of  Chinn,  iliid.,  vol.  xii, 
p.  94. 

EMBER  IZINAE,  a  Sub  family  of  FniujillKlut, 
comprising  Iho  Biintiiij^H.  Thu  following  npocios 
arc  ktiown  in  Chinit. 

l*levtroj)henaz  nivali'<,  in  Chihli  occasionally  in 
winter.  CuIcarixiA  hipponicus,  common  in  the 
North  to  tho  valley  of  tho  Yangtze.  Emhcriza 
pnsserinn,  common  in  northern  provinces.  E. 
pyrrhulina  and  A/',  continentnlis,  N.  China  to  valley 
of  Yangtze.  A',  elajnm^,  Chihli  to  Fukien  and  at 
Mu  p'in.  F.  pusilla,  tho  Little  IJunting,  throughout 
China  in  winter.  E.  rustico,  found  in  winter  to 
the  valley  of  the  Yangtze,  and  even  as  far  south 
as  Fukien.  E.  fuctita,  the  Grey-headed  Bunting, 
throughout  China.  E.  chrysophrys,  common  in  the 
north  in  migration.  E.  tristravii,  Chihli  to  Fukien 
in  winter.  E.  godlewskii,  the  Eastern  Meadow- 
Bunting,  Chihli  to  West  China.  E.  cinides, 
in  Mongolia  ard  in  the  hills  all  over  China.  E. 
Uucocephcda,  the  Pine-Bunting,  in  N.  China  and 
the  Ch'inling  mountains  in  winter.  E.  personata, 
taken  at  Shaweishan  on  migration,  E.  spodocephala, 
the  Black-faced  Bunting,  China  generally ;  very 
common  in  Central  China  in  winter.  E.  melanops, 
comes  to  breed  in  Yangtze  valley.  E.  sulphurata, 
in  S.E.  China.  E.  rutila,  the  Chestnut  Bunting, 
and  E.  aureola,  throughout  E.  China  on  migration. 
Mdophvs  jnelanictervs,  the  Crested  Bunting, 
resident  in  S.  China.  Junco  siemsseni,  N.W. 
Fukien.  Fringillaria  variabilis,  taken  at  Shawei- 
shan on  migration. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine. 

EMBROIDERY.  The  art  of  needlework  is 
nearly  as  old  as  that  of  weaving.  So  soon  as 
fabrics  were  made  the  need  for  embellishment  arose. 
It  is  due  to  the'  impermanence  of  the  materials 
that  embroideries  more  ancient  than  the  old  bronzes 
do  not  now  exist.  Inasmuch  as  the  art  of 
embroidery  is  largely  one  dealing  with  work  in  silk, 
and  sericulture  having  originated  in  China  some 
4,000  years  ago,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
embroidery  also  originated  in  China.  Some  of  the 
earliest  'embroideries  still  existing  were  discovered 
by  AuREL  Stein  in  t^e  hidden  chapel  of  the  Cave 
Temple  of  the  Thousand  Buddhas  at  Tun-huang 
and   date   back  to  the   10th  century. 

Stein  describes  a  large  embroidered  picture 
on  silk  of  Buddha  and  his  disciples,  with  good 
drawing  and  harmonious  colouring ;  a  cushion  cover 

21 


vMth    floral  ornani  I    tra«cry   rcftemlilin^   thfti 

uw<m|  in  (y'hineB*-  <  ;  i«iry  of  the  preii«nt  day; 
together  with  •ome  nilk  tApeatriea  and  dAina«kji. 
Although  Khotnn  wm  a  tort  of  half-wfty  ho(U« 
brtwoon  KAitern  and  Western  Ajiia,  it  i«  protwbU 
that  thone  ombfitduriM  were  uf  T'hineM  dMign 
although  influonred  by  UnecoHuddhiAt  art  m 
developed  in  Ontral  Aii*  ;  thn  tofhniqoe  and  the 
wholo  treatment  of  theiie  Htkin  <rmhroid^rie«  \» 
frankly   ('Iimm-ho. 

In  dealing  with  any  d<rpartm<:iit  of  Chin«e« 
art  it  may  bo  remembered  that  China  waa  a  maturo 
nation  long  before  any  of  the  prment  Rurop«an 
nations  oxiHted.  Printing  originat^-d  in  China  400 
yearH  earlier  than  in  Europe.  The  art  of  China,  am 
we  Hee  it  pronervcd  at  the  prenent  day  in  MuKeuma 
and  elsewheire,  represent/  no  result  of  a  very  com- 
plete and  hlfjw  moving  evolution.  Am  in  '^^ther  art*, 
s'j  in  embroidery  and  allied  textile  arts,  religion  ha« 
been  a  potent  influence,  particularly  Buddhiam. 
The  other  influences  which  inspired  textile  orna- 
ment were  the  ceremonies  of  the  court  and  officials, 
whose  robes  and  trappings,  especially  during  the 
T'ang  dynasty  and  later  periods,  gave  full  scope 
for  the  decorative  artist.  These  were  later  reflected 
and  elaborated  in  the  costumes  of  the  theatre.  It 
may  be  noted  that  of  the  costumes  and  trappings 
of  the  Buddhist  religion,  court  officials  and  the 
theatre,  the  most  resplendent  were  intended  for 
masculine  adornment.  In  China  it  has  ever  been 
the  male  bird  that  was  most  resplendent  and 
outwardly  attractive. 

The  consummation  of  art  textile  work  came 
in  the  reign  of  Ch'ien  Lung,  a.d.  1736  to  1795, 
when  the  most  beautiful  tapestries,  brocades, 
damasks  and  embroideries  were  produced.  The 
subsequent  decline  of  taste  and  art  craft  waa 
ga-adual,  but  during  recent  years  the  decadence 
has  been  accelerated  since  the  country  was  flooded 
with  factory-made  goods.  Perhaps  the  last  stage 
is  represented  by  the  so-called  "  Canton  embroid- 
ery "  made  to  meet  a  "  foreign  taste,"  which  is 
synonymous  with  vulgarity,  and  for  the  special 
delectation  of  the  globe-trotter,  whose  pockets  the 
Chinese  know  too  well  how  to  empty.  The  aver- 
age globe-trotter  likes  realism  and  prefers  pure 
imitation  of  natural  forms  to  the  formal  fancies 
of  earlier  date  which  have  made  Chinese  art  the 
individual  thing  that  it  is  held  to  be  to-day.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  modern 
"  Canton  embroidery  "  with  its  meretricious  orna- 
ment has  practically  no  artistic  merit  and  is 
merely  a  product  of  a  period  of  crude  commercial- 
ism. Art  textile  work,  so  far  as  China  goes,  has 
sung  its  swan  song  and  it  will  probably  be  many 
years  before  the  art  spirit  will  again  descend  among 
the  people. 
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Embroidery  is  essentially  a  personal  art  and 
requires  so  little  appa/i'atus  as  to  render  it  the 
most  accessible  and  commonly  practised  of  all  art 
crafts.  This  fact  alone,  making  for  keen  com- 
petition, tends  toward  a  comparatively  high  degree 
of  excellence.  Considered  as  an  art  of  expres- 
sion, apart  from  its  decorative  value,  embroidery 
his  its  own  particular  virtue,  cealain  textiles 
and  surfaces  in  Chinese  work,  such  as  the  plumage 
of  a  bird  and  the  colour  and  surfaces  of  flowers, 
being  rendered  by  the  needle  with  a  beauty  and 
tauth  beyond  the  ordinary  range  of  pictorial  art. 
In  the  retinue  of  beauty,  among  her  sister  arts 
of   design,    embroidery    holds   a   special    place. 

DESIGN.  So  soon  as,  by  the  observation  of 
beauty  and  incident,  certain  superior  workers 
found  that  art  did  not  consist  in  the  imitation  of 
nature,  real  designs  would  be  evolved,  and,  as 
these  became  repeated,  they  would  be  stored  up 
in  the  memory  and  transmitted  to  the  next  gener- 
ation to  be  finally  recorded  in  books.  Such  books 
have  been  available  in  China  certainly  as  early  as 
the  Sung  dynasty  (  960-1279  a.d.).  Later  there 
were  books  for  the  special  use  of  embroiderers,  with 
woodcuts  of  conventional  designs  and  decorative 
i<chemes.  The  Chinese  are  indebted  to  plants, 
Howers,  and  fruits  for  many  of  their  best  designs. 
That  these  are  rarely  a  mere  imitation  of  the 
orlj^inal  shows  the  Chinese  to  be  good  designers, 
tor  natural  forms  are  onlv  of  real  value  for  design 
after  they  have  passed  through  the  artist's  brain. 
The  peach,  peony,  pomegranate,  narcissus  and 
lotus  are  treated  .so  as  to  be  full  of  rhythmic 
vitality  and  in  keeping  with  the  best  conventional 
and  aesthetic  ornament.  They  appear  to  have  the 
right  perception  of  what  detail  to  suppress  and 
what  to  retain.  They  appreciate  the  worth  of 
•simplicity  in  ornament  and  know  the  value  of 
an  empty  space.  They  practise  restraint  in  decor- 
ative design.  If  one  takes  a  good  piece  of  hand- 
w<>\en  work  or  embroidery,  it  is  seldom  that  any 
part  of  the  decoration  can  be  removed  without 
sacrificing    the   general    effect. 

As  a  rule  Chinese  design  in  textile  work  is 
very  conventional  and  there  is  little  growth,  the 
pleasing  effect  being  obtained  by  good  arrangement 
and  colour.  Their  figures  are  drawn  with  vigour 
but  the  details,  such  as  hands  and  feet,  are  usu- 
ally incorrect.  In  some  cases,  especially  where 
the  element.^-,  of  decoration  are  symbolic,  they  are 
scattered  without  apparent  design,  the  pleasing 
result  being  duo  to  colour  and  the  use  of  gold 
thread.  In  the  matter  of  background  the  Chinese 
appear  to  have  a  passion  for  restless  motives. 
While,  in  Europe,  it  is  a  generally  recognised 
principle  of  design  tliat  the  background  should 
serve  to  show  up  the  subject  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage and   not   detract   from   it  by  asserting   it- 


self in  any  way,  in  China  it  is  often  necessary  to 
scrutinize  a  piece  of  work  to  find  out  which  is 
the  principal  subject  and  which  is  secondary 
matter.  Thus,  in  the  coat  badges  {p'u  tzu)  the 
background  frequently  consists  of  recurrent  curved 
cloud  and  wave  forms  suggesting  continuous 
motion  :  this  would  be  considered  wrong  by  a 
European  designer  but,  in  China,  by  frequent 
acquaintance,  especially  with  the  virtues  of  the 
Chinese  fret,  it  produces  a  result  giving  complete 
artistic  satisfaction. 

Recurrence  in  art  expresses  repose  and  is  fre- 
quently used  for  border  patterns,  in  which  the 
Chinese  are  past  masters.  A  border  is  required  to 
give  a  sense  of  completeness.  The  elements  used  for 
border  decoration  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  key 
pattern  and  the  svastika  with  its  numerous  modifi- 
cations ;  from  bats  usually  alternated  with  a  written 
character  such  as  shou  ^  or  Asi^,  floral  scrolls, 
dragons  and  birds.  A  corner  will  nearly  always  be 
found  treated  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  the 
Chinese  as  they  are  quite  at  home  with  geometrical 
patterns — the  Chinese  appear  to  have  used  the 
Grecian    fret   before  the   Greeks. 

The  Chinese  make  a  quite  special  use  of  winged 
creatures  in  textile  ornament.  Birds,  bats  and 
butterflies  may  be  considered  the  particular  decor- 
ation of  Chine.se  embroidery  and  hand-woven  work. 
Butterflies  are  worked  with  marvellous  nicety  and 
wonderful  vitality.  There  is  no  slavish  imitation 
of  nature  and  these  insect  forms  are  idealised  in 
a  beautiful  way.  The  bat  is  perhaps  the  most 
frequently  used  of  all  elements  of  decoration  partly 
becau.se  of  the  beauty  of  the  idealised  animal  anJ 
also  because  it  is  the  emblem  of  happiness.  Birds 
afl-e  drawn  with  admirable  spirit  and  spontaneity. 
in  the  u.se  of  cloud  and  wave  forms  the  Chinese 
approach  perfection,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fine 
ChUen  Lnm/  tapestries,  in  which  also  some  amazing- 
ly good  work  is  got  in  on  the  dragon  and  phoenix 
motives.  In  dealing  with  designs  used  in  Chinese 
textile  ornament  an  important  point  to  note  is 
their  antiquity.  The  embellishment  of  silk  was 
one  of  the  earliest  art  crafts  and  the  decoration 
invented  for  this  purpose  has  been  repeated  in 
other  arts.  The  comparatively  modern  arts  of 
porcelain  manufacture  and  enamelling  on  metals 
found  in  the  old  emba-oideries  and  brocades  the 
chief  inspiration  for  their  patterns,  most  of  which 
were  copied  with  little  modification  from  the  older 
textile  art.  The  examination  of  embroideries  and 
woven  work  will  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  show 
how  beautiful  a  factor  of  ornament  in  Chinese  art 
is  the  written  character. 

COLOUR.  Colour  is  the  chief  charm  of 
Chinese  aj't  textile  work.  Even  where  the  de.«fign 
i.s  weak,  the  glorious  massing  of  colour  captures 
the   eye  and  bringts  complete  satisfaction.     In   the 
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HuiiM^  iiiuniKir  tlio  lur^o  uno  of  ^clii  tlin^ad  bolh 
ill  ciiilxoiiii^ry  ami  wovoii  worU,  iimk  li  iiMTraNCM 
t\ii\  nihiH'hM  of  the  t'ffoct.  Many  of  llu*«f  iichly 
wroii^lit  fiibricM  nhow  uii  oiicitlul  hjiIciuIoiu*,  whicli 
the  (KcidrntuI  uitpnuiatuM  nioro  wlini  lliry  arc 
toned  down  liy  (-oiiHidcrahlr  fiidin^.  In  tlio  Kii<-[ 
tlinv  in  A  c^rtvin^;  for  brilliant  loloiir  doublifjrfi 
duo  to  the  inUMiNificulion  of  tho  rainbow  huoa 
ul  litr.  \\  Ihmi  new,  Ihv  coloiirn  an«  a  trifle  (laui 
boyant  simu'tinu'H  ;l)ut  it  in  more  than  probable 
that  tho  (Innoso,  with  their  reverence  for  a^o, 
tiiink  beyond  the  present  and  purponely  make  the 
ori^'inal  colours  too  brif^ht  in  order  that  tlio  final 
result  after  years  of  mellowing  may  bo  the  more 
()erfeet.  J'hey  cerlainly  liave  (jiis  in  view  in 
painting  pictures. 

In  embroidery  we  look  for  colour  in  maHS 
rather  than  lin?  work.  In  Chinese  embroidery 
the  colour  schemes  arc  most  brilliant,  the  blues 
being  especially  good  and  satisfactory,  the  yellows 
an<l  oranges  less  so,  Tho  colours  are  usually  high 
in  tone  and  harmoni/e  well  in  most  cases.  They 
have  the  effect  of  making  our  low-toned  Western 
wt)rk   appeuV    very   subdued    by    comparison. 

Hy  the  use  of  French  knot  ior  filling  in  forms 
the  Chinese  obtain  the  fullest  colour  value,  the  tint 
being  reflected  from  the  depths  of  the  projecting 
knots  and  producing  a  very  deep  and  intense 
effect  unattainable  by  other  means.  Satin  stitch 
worked  with  floss  silk  gives  very  pure  and  lively 
flat  colour  effect  and  shading.  The  colours  in  all 
the  best  emba-oideries  and  woven  v\'ork  appear  to 
be  vegetable  in  origin.  The  pure  blue  was  derived 
from  indigo,  the  reds  and  yellows  from  safflower  : 
the   scarlets  from   madder. 

METHOD  OF  WORKING  AND  MATERI- 
ALS. The  in  ate  rials  used  in  Chinese  embroidery 
are  floss  silk,  gold  thread  and  a  tightly  twisted 
variety  oi  silk  like  English  purse  silk.  The  floss 
silk  is  an  untwisted  glossy  silk  which  is  used  for 
filling  spaces,  producing  a  lively  effect  of  light 
and  shade  when  the  direction  of  the  stitch  is 
changed.  It  is  also  used  for  shading,  at  v^hich 
the  Chinese  are  particularly  cle.ver,  formalising 
their  work  in  a  way  which  is  very  decorative.  The 
gold  thread  is  usually  made  of  tinsel  twisted 
spirally  round  a  scarlet  silk  core.  It  seldom 
tarnishes  and  is  almost  invariably  fixed  in  position 
by  couching  with  yellow  silk.  It  is  very  frequently 
used  for  outlining  floral  and  other  ornament ;  in 
spirals  for  representing  the  sun  and  the  centres  of 
flowers ;  in  masses  when  a  particularly  rich  effect 
of  cloud  or  sea  is  required ;  and  in  borders  for 
meanders. 

The  stitches  used  are  simple  and  few  in  number, 
namely  :  (1)  Satin  stitch,  and  long  and  short  stitch 
which  is  a  development  of  it.  (2)  French  knots. 
(3)  Stem   stitch.     (4)    Couch-ing.     (5)    Chain  stitch, 


which  it  worked  boforrhand  and  Applied  to  th« 
matiirial  afterwardi  and  (6)   Split  i»tit<h. 

In  Chin0M  work  tho  outline*  arn  '{UiU  trtM, 
mcwt  remarkably  oo  for  ■titchery  :  they  never  teem 
to  looe  their  drawing.  The  deaign  if,  of  coorae, 
HrMl   drawn   with   a  bruMh. 

The  rolour  and  woikmaniihip  in  (Jhineae  em- 
broidery are  in  moat  ouee  fo  excellent  that  they 
comf>ciiitat(i    for   any  'I  lea  there    may  bo  in 

dcnign.  Compnied  wiiu  »»i-7»ti?rn  embroidery  that 
of  China  mIiows  few  Htitchea.  All  the  utitchca, 
on  tho  other  hand,  uned  in  China  are  uacd  in  the 
prccent  day  in  the  Wont.  From  tho  Wc«tem  point 
of  view  there  is  to<j  m':  '  "  Mchcd  outline  in 
(  hinene   work:  this   is  Cf  i  i   a  quick   way  of 

hiding  a  poor  margin  :  couched  outline  makes  m 
clear  line,  however,  and  is  the  only  way  of  usinpr 
gohl  thread  in  embroidery.  The  use  of  French 
knot  to  fill  in  forma  is  one  of  the  characteristic* 
of  ('hinese  work.  The  Chinese  satin  stitch  U 
usually  perfect  work,  spidery  in  its  fineness,  as  is 
also  their  shading ;  in  both  of  which  they  make 
gpecia]  use  of  floss  silk.  In  Chinese  embroidery 
the  texture  of  the  ground  material  is  not  shown 
so  much  nor  is  the  twist  of  the  silk  made  to  give 
its  value  to  the  ornament  so  much  a."?  in  Western 
work.  But  in  the  actual  skill  with  the  needle 
the  Chinese  appeax  to  be  far  ahead  of  most 
Western   embroiderers. 

The  Chinese  use  pretty  much  the  .«ame  imple- 
ments as  the  Western  world  and  embroidery  is 
mostly  worked  in  a  frame  pivoted  on  two  upright 
supports. 

Chinese  embroidery  is  the  model  for  good  flat 
treatment  of  plant  forms.  Their  method  of  work 
is  almost  unapproachable.  They  produre  marvel- 
lous effects,  often  with  one  or  two  shades,  mainly 
with  their  skill  in  placing  the  stitches,  the  direction 
of  which  they  constantly  change,  obtaining  a  plea- 
.sant  play  of  light  and  'shade.  They  frequently 
use  the  method  of  voiding,  that  is  to  say,  leaving 
the  ground  to  show  between  the  petals  of  flowers 
and  leaves  in  a  mariner  which  is  somewhat  like 
the  use  of  ties  in  stencilling.  Their  manipulative 
skill  is  wonderful.  They  have  certainly  reached 
the  top  notch  in  French  knot.  The  term  "  French 
knot  "  is  somewhat  of  an  anomaly  considering  the 
special  frequency  and  delightful  effect  of  its  use 
in  Chinese  work.  In  China  it  goes  by  the  name 
of  "  Peking  "  stitch,  although  most  of  it  comes 
from  Mid-China,  e.specially  Soochow  and  Hang- 
chow. 

The  articles  most  frequently  embroidered  are 
costumes,  temple  hangings  and  shrine  cloths,  shoes, 
pipe-cases,  pur.ses  and  fans.  In  some  of  the  fans 
the  back  and  front  are  precisely  similar,  the  ends 
of  the  threads  being  neatlv  concealed. 

[A.  S.] 
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EMIGRATION.  In  the  Western  sense  of  the 
term  emigration  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  for  the 
Chinese.  Ancestral  worship  and  the  custom  of  the 
entire  family  assembling  at  stated  times  make  it 
generally  impossible  for  Chinese  to  go  abroad  with 
the  intention  of  settling  there.  Besides  this,  in 
former  times  the  Chinese  laws  forbade  a  native  t^o 
leave  China  :  the  offender  was  liable  to  death  if  he 
returned  and  the  crime  might  be  visited  on  his 
family  left  behind.  Yet  for  centuries  Chinese  have 
left  their  country,  especially  coolies  from  the  south- 
ern provinces.  The  officials  are,  however,  to-day 
generally  opposed  to  any  new  experiments  iji  con- 
tracted coolie  labour.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
ship  coolies  from  Shanghai  to  Mexico,  but  at  the 
last  moment  the  officials  forbade  it.  At  Ningpo  a 
similar  ejcperiment  ended  in  the  coolies  being  fetched 
back  from  Singapore.  Futile  attempts  have  also 
been  made  at  sending  coolie  labour  from  Foochow 
to  California.  In  1902  the  French  made  an  unprofit- 
able venture  with  coolies  sent  to  Madagascar. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  constant  stream  of 
these  so-called  emigrants  to  districts  they  have  long 
been  in  touch  with.  For  many  years  a  hundred 
thousand  or  more  liave  gone  annually  from  Swatow 
to  Siam  and  the  Straits,  and  though  75  per  cent, 
return  it  is  calculated  there  are  three  million  abroad. 
Even  larger  numbers  go  from  Canton.  From  Kong- 
moon  large  numbers  go  every  year,  even  to  America 
and  Australia,  some  four  million  Mexican  dollars 
being  the  annual  sum  sent  home  or  brought  by  them. 
Thousands  go  from  Samshui  to  Australia  each  year,* 
and  from  Kiungchow  thirty  thousand  a  year  go  to 
Singapore. 

Emigration  of  Chinese  to  the  United  States  has 
been  the  most  difficult  problem  to  arise  between  the 
two  countries.  In  spite  of  the  law  large  numbers 
went  abroad  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  coolies 
to  Peru,  Chile,  Cuba  and  elsewhere.  (See 
Coolie  Trade).  From  these  countries,  where  their 
treatment  was  shameful,  large  numbers  found  their 
way  to  California,  and  many  more  came  there  direct 
from  China.  In  1870  the  census  shewed  there  were 
about  56,000  Chinese  in  the  States,  nearly  all  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

By  the  Burlingame  Treaty  cf  1868  the  right  of 
voluntary  emigration  was  recognized.  It  was  not 
long  however  before  American  labour  became  angry 
and  at  Los  Angele.s  in  October,  1871,  slew  15  of  these 
voluntary  immigrants.  Other  affairs  of  the  same 
kind  took  place  along  the  coast.  In  1876  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  to 
study  the  problem,  and  in  1879  Congress  sought  to 
violate  the  Burlingame  treaty  by  restricting,  almost 
to  the  point  of  excluding,  Chinese  immigration. 
The  President,  Hayes,  vetoed  the  bill,  but  he  sent 
three  commissioners  to  Peking  who  were  able  to 
make  a  new  treaty  (November  17,   1880),  allowing 


the  Statesi  to  limit  or  suspend  to  a  reasonable  extent 
the  immigration  of  Chinese  labour  but  not  to  pro- 
hibit it.  Chinese  students  and  merchants  were  still 
to  be  allowed  free  ingress.  In  1882  Congress 
passed  an  act  supposed  to  be  founded  on  this  treaty, 
prohibiting  all  further  entry  of  Chinese  labour  for 
twenty  years.  President  Arthur  promptly  vetoed 
this  as  not  being  justifiable  under  the  treaty. 
It  seems  somewhat  amusing  to  find  that  the  re- 
striction was  then  reduced  to  a  term  of  ten  years 
only,  from  1882,  and  then,  in  1892,  continued  for 
ten  years  further  :  it  is  easier  to  sin  by  instalments. 
During  the  first  ten  years  many  difficulties  arose. 
For  example,  labourers  already  in  the  States  were 
allowed  to  visit  China  and  return  to  their  work ; 
but  in  spite  of  certificates  it  was  often  one  coolie 
who  went  and  another  who  came.  There  was  also 
extensive  smuggling  of  Chinese  labourers  over  the 
Canadian  border. 

Stricter  regulations  were  put  in  force  in  1884, 
but  the  feeling  against  Chinese  became  such  that 
in  1885  there  was  an  atrocious  massacre  of  them 
in  Wyoming,  followed  by  others  at  various  points 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Geary  Act,  May  5,  1892,  was  entitled 
An  Act  to  prohibit  the  coming  of  Chinese  persons 
into  the  United  States.  Supplementary  legislation 
required  that  duplicate  photographs  of  all  Chinese 
in  the  country  should  be  filed  with  government 
officers  for  the  purpose  of  identification. 

Another  effort  was  ijiade  in  1894,  not  to  pass 
laws  in  accord  with  treaties  but  to  make  treaties 
suit  the  laws.  A  new  treaty  in  that  year  debarred 
all  Chinese  labourers  from  entering  the  States,  except 
returning  coolies  who  had  lawful  wives  and  families 
in  the  States,  or  $1,000 ;  this  prohibition  being  to 
last  for  ten  years  with  a  possible  prolongation. 

One  of  the  objectionsi  against  the  Chinese  is 
that  they  do  not  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States ;  yet  at  the  same  time  the  law  forbids  their 
being  naturalized 

There  have  been  similar  difficulties  connected 
with  emigration  to  Canada  and  to  Aus-traKa ;  but 
the  numbers  have  been  smaller  and  there  have  been 
no  acute  political  troubles  arising  from  the  question. 
There  are  only  35,000  Chinese  in  Australia,  and  the 
numbers  are  kept  down  by  a  heavy  poll-tax.  In 
the  United  States  there  are  150,000  Chinese. 

EMMANUEL   MEDICAL  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Glasgow,   Scotland. 
Works  at  Nanning  If:)  1^  in  Kuangsi,  with  three 
missionaries  in  1916. 

EMOUI,  the  French  way  of  writing  Amoy. 
See  Amoy. 

EMPEROR.  The  emperor  was  called  Huang 
Ti  or  Huang  Shan(j  j^  ^  or  JtJL-  A  title  of 
respect  was  T'ien  Tzd  ^  -J*  Son  of  Heaven,  and  a 
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popular  titin    Wan   'The    prnnoDt  day    JitiddliA'   ^  ^ 

'I'lm  10iii)ii'«'hii  wun  «ullo(l  lluttHij  J/iiu  /^  )i'{, 
arui  lior  tillo  of   rtiMpoct   wun    Molhnr   of   the   Ntftte 

fifl  H]:     A'""    "M/.      Sr»<   /hi pi  It'll    TxlltH. 

EMPEHOH'S    MERCHANT,  THE.     800  Co 

hoiKJ. 

ENAMEL,  (.illr.i  hy  CliinrMO  fa  Inn  \l  0, 
ia  tt  vilioouii  ^Iji/.o  I'iimmI  to  u  tni'tallic  mnfucc.  'llm 
name  /r/  /<//<  in  miid  by  momu*  to  iiiruii  Kraiik  or 
Franco.  Tho  CliiiioMr  uHcribo  tlu*  irilroduction  of 
the  art  to  tho  AriibH,  but  hoiuu  authorities  believe 
it  ftlno  laiiir  ovi'iliind.  Tho  tirno  iipprurH  to  Iwivu 
been  in  the  Yuan  dynahty.  There  aro  three  kind« 
of  enamel  work — cloiMonn^  enamels,  (see  Cloisonni), 
cham|)lov6,  and  j)ainto<l  enamels.  In  champlev6 
enamels  the  cell  walKs  inclosinj^  the  enamel  colours 
are  actually  imbedded  in  the  njetal  foundation. 
Painted  enamels  on  copper  are  usually  known  as 
yang  tz'ii  ^X'  $i4'  ftireii^n  porcelain  ;  those  on  porcelain 
arc  called  }/(ni(j  /.s'«i  ^X-  %^-  (Tho  first  Chinese 
painted  enamels  were  copies  of  foj'eign  enamel.s  and 
of  foreign  porcelain).  Painted  Cantonese  enamel 
was  made  for  the  Persian,  Siamese  and  Armenian 
market.  No  important  copper  painted  enamels 
have  been  made  since  the  Ch'ien  i..UNG  period. 

BuSHELL  :  Chinese  Art. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIAS.  The  Chinese  have  no 
works  corresponding  to  the  Western  encyclopaedia.s. 
M'hey  have,  however,  a  very  important  class  of  books 
called  fjvi  shu  f^g  ^,  in  which  subjects  are  placed 
under  cat-egories  {lei)  and  illustrated  by  extracts 
from  Aarious  authors  who  have  written  on  the 
subjects.     For  these  works  see  Lei  shu. 

ENGLISH   BAPTIST  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — London. 

Entered  China,  1845. 

Works  in  Shantung,  Shansi  and  Shensi. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  five  Treaty 
Ports,  two  English  Baptist  Missionaries  were  sent 
out  to  China,  reaching  Ningpo  in  1845 ;  but  in  a 
few  years  it  was  found  necessary  to  hand  over  the 
work  to  others. 

In  1859,  another  start  was  made  at  Chefoo,  and 
in  the  course  of  sixteen  years,  eight  agents  were 
sent  out.  The  work  was  hard,  the  results  were 
small,  and  in  1875,  only  one  worker  (the  Rev. 
Timothy  Richard)  remained.  In  that  year  the 
work  at  Chefoo  was  handed  over  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  Mission  of  Scotland. 

Shantung  Mission. — This  mission,  as  at  present 
constitxited,  dates  from  the  year  1875,  when  Mr. 
Richard  chose  Ch'ing-chou  ^*J\\,  250  miles  W. 
of  Chefoo,  as  his  new"  station.  He  adopted  as  his 
policy,  "the  offering  of  the  Gospel  in  the  first 
place  to  the  worthy,"  being  led  to  do  this  by 
a  sermon  of  the  celebrated  Edward  Irving.  This 
line  of  procedure   brought  him  into  touch   with  a 


conNidnrahle  numbor  of  fullowers  of  ih«  secrvt  mcU, 
nunmrriiiN    in    Mid  Hhantung,   some    of    whom  hiUi 
wi»rd»   provrd   to    bn    viry   ilmifirh  iirid  NatuftK  t      , 
convert*. 

In  1876,  Mr.  Hiciuuu  wm  joined  by  th«  iim\. 
A.  it.  ./one*.  TtioM  two  devoted  men  wtr«  soon 
cftlli'd  upon  to  diiitribut4i  fariiino  ndief  ;  and  with 
Chiiiene  luuiiiiianco  ihey  ministered  to  70,000  f>«r»oni ; 
but  before  long,  Mr.  Jtiriunii  went  to  8h«n«l  to 
HMMiitt  in  diiitributirig  relief  fundii  in  that  itiil  more 
ntricken  province,  while  Mr.  ./(i.sKH  waji  left  alone 
with  tho  work  in  Ch'ing-chou  fu.  At  one  lime  he 
h.id  Hix  hundred  orphan*  on  his  hande. 

The  j)«)pulftrity  caused  by  famine  r«-li«f  v. .i« 
but  Mli(jrt  lived  ;  Mr.  Jonkh  met  with  v,T\t:\fjM» 
opposition  and  persecution,  his  water  supply  being 
poiMoned,  and  himnelf  threatened  with  stoning,  and 
for  Home   time  he  was  virtually  a   f-r  -      Rein 

forcementH    arrived    in    the    early    ••;/  ,    and    in 

1887,  a  Theological  Training  School  was  opened 
under  the  llev.  J.  S.  Whitewuight,  and  a  Boys' 
High  School  under  Rev.   S.  Couling. 

The  Theological  Training  School  was  expanded 
into  the  Gotch- Robinson  College  in  1893,  and  in 
the  same  year  a  new  Boys'  High  School  was  built. 
Both  these  institutions  were  merged  in  1904  into 
the  Shantung  Prote.stant  University  (^.v.) 

In  connection  with  the  Theological  Training 
School,  a  small  collection  of  interesting  objects  was 
early  made  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  students, 
who  also  used  them  as  a  means  of  attracting  out- 
siders. The  result  was  so  satisfactory  that  the 
collection  was  developed  into  a  Museum  (built  1893), 
and  this  branch  of  the  work  broke  down  a  great 
deal  of  opposition  to  Christianity,  and  became 
widely  known  through  the  province. 

In  1888  the  county  t-own  of  Tsou-p'ing  H^  ^ 
was  opened,  and  from  here  evangelistic  work  was 
begun  over  fourteen  counties ;  three-quarters  of 
the  district  lies  in  a  region  subject  to  Yellow  River 
floods,  and  is  very  poor ;  but  in  less  than  ten  years 
there  was  a  membership  of  2,000.  Tsou-p'ing  as 
a  foreign-manned  station  was  closed  in  1915,  the 
large  mart  of  Chou-ts'un  ^^ ,  8  miles  distant, 
which  had  been  opened  in  1903,  taking  its  place. 

In  1900,  owing  to  the  firmness  of  H.E.  YiiAN 
Shih-k'ai,  then  Acting-Governor  of  the  province, 
Shantung  came  off  lightly  compared  with  some 
other  provinces ;  nevertheless  130  Christians  suffered 
death  in  the  Tsou-p'ing  field,  and  many  more  had 
their  homes  destroyed.  Since  that  date,  develop- 
ments, have  been  many  in  all  departments  of  the 
work. 

As  a  basis  for  work  north  of  the  Yellow  River, 
Pei  Chen  4b^  in  f^^  Pu-tai,  was  opened  in  1903. 

In  1904,  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the 
Shantung  Protestant  University  (g.v.),  two  mission- 
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aries  and  their  wives  were  sent  to  ^  f^  Wei  hsien,  ; 
40  niiles  east  of  Ch'ing-chou  fu,  to  teach  in  the  j 
Arts  College ;  and  in  the  same  year,  Tsi-nan  fu,  ! 
the  capital  pi  the  province,  was  at  length  occupied, 
though  intermittent  attempts  had  been  made  to 
this  end  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Mission. 
Here  was  built  shortly  after,  in  connection  with  the 
University,  the  Union  Medical  College  (opened 
1910),  with  hospital  (opened  1915).  The  Tsi-nan 
Institute  (^.r.)  was  built  in  1906. 

In  1913  it  was  decided  to  move  both  the  Arts 
College  at  Wei  hsien  and  the  Theological  College 
at  Ch'ing-chou  to  Tsi-nan,  and  building  was  begun 
in  1915,   tb  be  completed  in  1917. 

The  Shantung  Mission  in  1916  reports  4 
Associations,  eighteen  pastors  all  supported  by  the 
native  church,  and  an  evangelistic  committee  of 
foreigners  and   Chinese  in  equal  numbers. 

Shansi  Mission. ~Dt.  Richard,  with  relief  funds, 
reached  T'ai-yiian  fu  i^^f^,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  in  1877,  side  by  side  with  the  C.I.M., 
two  of  whose  members,  the  Revs  J.  J.  Turner  and 
F.  H.  James,  were  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
Baptist  Mission.  Opium-smoking  was  fearfully 
prevalent,  and  success  came  more  slowly  than  in 
Shantung,  for  after  13  years'  work,  tl^ere  were  only 
30  converts. 

Dr.  Richard  was  one  of  the  first  missionaries 
to  aim  at  directly  influencing  the  mandarinate,  and 
for  3  years  he  gave  monthly  limelight  lantern 
lectures,  then  a  great  wonder,  to  the  many  expect- 
ant officials  and  others,  on  all  manner  of  subjects. 
Ev9igelistic  work  was  also  systematically  carried 
on  in  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  small  day- 
schools  opened.  The  Mission  was  reinforced  in  the 
eighties  by  7  workers;  Hsin  Chou  ^ j]]  was  opened 
in  1885,  and  Tai  Chou  f^  ^  in  1892.  Just  before 
the  Bo.xer  outbreak,  the  membership  in  Shansi  was 
256,  with  150  scholars  in  elementary  schools. 

In  1900  every  E.B.M.  missionary  on  the  field 
in  Shansi  .suffered  death  by  order  of  Governor  Yii 
HsiEN.  (See  Dr.  Edwards'  Fire  and  Sword  in 
Shansi.  Of  converts  120  were  killed,  and  all  were 
.Hhockingly  persecuted,  and  Mission  property  was 
destroyed.  In  reconstruction  after  1900  Dr.  Mom 
DuNr-AN  took  a  leading  part.  The  premises  were 
partly  rebuilt  by  the  Chinese  Government,  and  the 
Chinese  Christians  gave  one-tenth  of  their  indem- 
nity to  rebuild  chapels. 

Dr.  Richard,  then  working  in  Shanghai,  also 
mediated  between  the  Government  and  the  Protest- 
ant Missions  which  had  suffered  loss,  urging  the 
establishment  of  a  University,  with  Chinese  and 
Western  faculties,  in  lieu  of  indemnities.  Thus 
aiose  Shansi  University  [q.v.).  The  first  Principal 
was  Dr.  Mom  Duncan,  who  died  in  1906. 


In  the  Boxer  year,  the  Shou-yang  Mission 
[qv.)  was  taken  over,  all  the  workers  there  having 
been  massacred.  In  1903  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Edwards,  formerly  independent  workers  in  T'ai- 
yiian  fu,  joined  the  E.B.M.  and  two  new  hospitals 
were  built  in  place  of  the  one  destroyed. 

The  Revolution  of  1911,  while  disturbing  the 
work,  was  neither  anti-foreign  nor  anti-Christian  in 
character,  and  indeed  opened  the  way  for  new 
efforts.  In  1915  the  Mission  provided  a  building 
for  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and  reports  success  in  reaching 
the  young  men,  and  a  general  spirit  of  enquiry,  new 
in   this   field. 

Shetisi  Mission. — Mohammedan  rebellions  hav- 
ing depopulated  Shensi,  the  Chinese  government 
for  some  time  encouraged  immigration,  offering 
^  land  at  nominal  prices,  and  guaranteeing  freedom 
from  taxes  for  three  years.  Among  gome  thousands 
of  emigrants  from  Shantung,  were  a  small  number 
of  Christians.  Of  these,  some  fifty  belonged  to  the 
English  Baptist  Mission,  who,  arriving  in  1889  in 
HMlSl  San  yiian  hsien,  built  Fu-yin  ts'un  fgllpAj- 
'Gospel  Town,'  one  of  the  few  Christian  villages  in 
China.  As  there  were  at  that  time  no  missionaries 
anywhere  near,  the  Revs.  A.  G.  Shorrock,  B.A. 
and  Mom  Duncan,  M.A.  were  sent  from  Shansi  in 
1891-2,  the  Christians  having  pleaded  for  foreign 
pastors.  Mr.  Duncan  returned  in  1902  to  be  the 
first  Principal  of  Shansi  University,  but  not  before 
he  had  opened  Hsi-an  fu,  the  '  capital  of  the 
province,  as  a  mission  station.  In  16'  years, 
Fu-yin  ts'un  had  become  the  centre  for  60  out- 
stations,  had  been  provided  with  a  church  capable 
of  seating  500  persons,  and  the  church-members 
totalled  1,000.  It  was  found,  in  course  of  time, 
that  the  work  could  be  better  carried  on  from 
San-3^uan  city,  which  the  C.I.M.  had  yielded  to  the 
E.B.M.  in  1893,  and  foreign  workers  were  gradually 
withdrawn  from  Fu-yin  ts'un.  As  reinforcements 
arrived,  the  work  was  developed  by  the  opening  of 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Boarding  Schools,  and  of  Medical 
work. 

In  1900,  all  the  missionaries  were  obliged  to  go 
to  the  coast,  but  there  was  no  serious  persecut- 
ion of  the  (Christians,  nor  destruction  of  mission 
property,  owing  to  the  firm  stand  taken  by  H.E. 
TuAN  Fang,  then  Governor  of  the  province. 

Yen-an  fu  5§$J^,  was  opened  in  1910,  as  well 
as  Sui-te  chou,  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
American  Board. 

In  1911,  during  the  Revolution,  the  missionaries 
were  in  great  peril,  owing  to  the  Ko  lao  Hui  {q-v.) 
getting  the  upper  hand  of  the  Revolutionaries;  with 
whom  they  had  been  supposed  to  be  allied.  Most 
missionaries  were  obliged  to  flee  to  the  coast,  but 
the  doctors  and  several  others  remained  behind  to 
render  servifc,  and  for  seven  months  an  extensive 
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Itrd  ( 'roMM  w(»rk   wuM  dom-  imj)iirt  liilly  for  Ttnprriiil 
ihih,  KinoluttotiurirH,  Ko  lao  II  ui  iiion,  mid  <  ivili'iim, 
whirli  won  tho  f^nititudo  of  thn  OhiiinHn  K"v«'riiriH'nt 
an    wrll    iin    of    tlio    Iim  iil    olliciuln   and    propir,    arid 
(ipiMK^d   iiiitny    iirw   door.s    of    UH(«f uIiu^km. 

Thr  Sln'ii.si  MiMMHJon  han  a  rnnarkahlr  prolilcm 
lo  (Null  with,  ill  tliat  it  workn  not  only  anjorjj<  tho 
iiativ«<H  td"  Slu'ii.si,  Itiit  aJMo  anion^  inuniKraiitM  from 
Sljaiil  tiM^',  liiipri  and  SMUcli'iian,  who,  owin^'  to  the 
( lanniMhiH'HM  of  tho  ChincHi",  arv  very  difruiilt  to 
conihino  in  oiu^  organization.  It  i.i  alxo  remarkable 
for  t!u)  lar^o  nuNi.siiro  of  self  support  attained,  the 
Mtron;;  initiiitivo  of  the  native  chiirche.H,  an<l  for  the 
lur^e  number  of  foreij^jn  workerH  who  have  dn<l  in 
the  midMt  of  usid'uine.sH  and  honour. 

'/'/ir  liaptist  Zenana  Minsion  haH  been  workinj< 
in  ('hina  in  eiwinection  with  tht;  General  Society  since 
1893.  It  has  agents  in  all  tliree  of  the  above 
mentioned  provinceH ;  but  the  Htatistics  of  this 
auxiliary  are  iiu^luded  in  tlu).«e  of  tlie  older 
origan  i/ation. 

Statistics  1915  16 

Foreign    workers    129 

Native   workers      201 

Organized  Congregations     283 

Communicants  7,075 

ENGLISH     PRESBYTERIAN     MISSION. 
H cadquarters  : — London,  England. 
Entered  China,   1847. 

Works  in  Fukien,  Kuangtung  and  in  Formosa. 
Amoy  Mission. — The  Rev.  W.  C.  Burns  was 
the  first  missionary  of  the  Society.  He  reached 
China  in  1847,  and  with  his  colleague,  Dr.  James 
It.  Young,  worked  in  Hongkong  and  Canton  for 
some  years,  after  which  they  removed  to  Amoy, 
where  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  America, 
and  the  London  Missionary  Society  were  already 
working. 

In  1863,  the  first  Presbytery  in  China  was 
constituted  as  a  union  of  the  converts  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  and  English  Presbyterian  Missions,  which 
are  of  the  same  faith  and  order. 

In  1866  work  was  begun  at  Ch'uan-chou  fu 
j^^Jfl  (Chin-chew  fu),  60  miles  from  Amoy,  where 
long  and  persistent  opposition  on  the  part  of 
officials  and  gentry  was  experienced.  This  was  the 
first  inland  station  of  the  E.P.M.  A  Hospital  was 
opened  in  1881. 

In    1914    "Westminster    College    School"     was 
established    in   place   of  the  Boys'   Middle   School, 
: which,  with  a  Girls'  School,  had  been  begun  early 
in  the  station's  history. 

Evangelistic  work  was  begun  at  Chang-pu  ^}^ 
in  1880,  and  a  hospital  was  started  in  1889.  It  has 
Boys',  Girls'  and  Women's  Schools. 

Eng-chhun  ^  ^  was  opened  in  1890,  and  a 
hospital  was  built  about  1894,  which  is  the  official 
Opium   Refuge. 


In  \Qiil  the  Amoy  prnahytcry  wu  divided  Into 
(w(j  and  a  Hynrxl  organised  in  1894. 

A  Thiiologi(al  CoU«?«cj  waji  ofK?nctl  in  Amoy  «• 
early  an  l(i66,  and  a  middle  mhinA  waa  added  a 
little  lal<}r.  After  a  lime  the  former  wa»  miMie  a 
Union  IriNlitution  for  tho  two  I'renbytirrian  Miaaiona, 
the  Dutch  Unformed  undertaking  thf  .Middle  Hclifir>l 
work  for  both. 

The  Middle  School  became  known  a«  the 
TAt.MAoe  College  in  1914  and  worka  for  all  three 
MiMhionn  operating  in   Amoy. 

Thu  AngloChinciio  College  ii  a  union  effort  of 
th.-  K.P.M.  and  L..M.S. 

7'/ic  Swatow  Mt^xion  work*  from  thre*»  r««ntrefi, 
Swatow,   (.'hao-chou  fu  and   Suabu«* 

The  work  was  begun  in  1066  by  .Mr.  husMt 
taking  up  the  threadn  of  what  had  been  done  by 
Pastor  Lechl::r  of  the  Ha«e!  Miniiion,  who  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  in  1852. 

In  addition  to  evangeliHtic  work  a  hM*pital  wa« 
opened  in  1863,  a  (iirls'  Boarding  Schv^l  in  1873, 
a  Theological  college  in  1874,  and  Boys'  Boarding 
School  irr  1876.  At  first  all  instruction  wa«  given 
in  the  vernacular,  but  in  1905  6  an  Anglo-Chine«e 
College  was  opened,  teaching  both  in  English  and 
in  Chinese.  It  was  largely  built  by  IVxral  .sub.script- 
ions  and  both  Christian  and  non-ChriRtian  etudenta 
were  admitted. 

A  small  printing  press  was  establi.shed  in  1881, 
to  work  in  the  romanized  colloquial. 

Swatow  Presbytery  was  formed  in  1881,  and 
at  first  included  the  Churches  in  Hakkaland,  but 
in  1900  It  was  divided  into  two,  and  a  Synod 
establislied.  Swatow  Hospital  has  been  repeatedly 
rebuilt.  In  1915  the  accommodation  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  building  of  a  large  new  ward ; 
to  this  a  local  merchant  generously  gave  more  than 
$2,000,  as  a  thank-offering  for  benefits  received. 

Chao-chou  fu  '^^)H>  after  many  stormy  ex- 
periences, was  settkd  in  1888,  and  a  hospital  was 
shortly  after   opened, 

Suabue  filj^  was  opened  in  1898 ;  this  station 
is   supported   by  the  Young  People  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church   of  England,   and  has  a  hospital  and 
a   Boys'   Boarding   School. 

T/te  Hah  lea  Mission  was  opened  from  Swatow 
in  1870,  and  in  1882  Wu-king  fu  jBLIS^  ^^s 
chosen  as  a  centre.  Owing  to  the  difference  of 
language  it  was  found  convenient  to  disjoin  the 
Hakka  from  the  Swatow  work  in  1880.  Wu-king  fu 
has  a  Theological  College,  a  hospital,  &irls'  and 
Boys'  boarding-schools,  and  a  printing  press,  work- 
ing in  romanized  Hakka  and  also  in  character.. 
Sam-ho  pa  Bi^i^,  ^vas  opened  as  the  centre  for 
the  North  of  Hakkaland  in  1902,  and  has  a  High 
School  and  Hospital. 
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Shang-hang  _h  |^  was  opened  in  1914,  with 
medical  work  in  native  quarters.  A  hospital  was 
built  in  1916. 

Formosa  Mission. — The  E.P.M.  began  work  in 
Formosa  in  1865,  led  thereto  by  the  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  Chinese  there  are  emigrants  from 
Amoy.  Medical  and  evangelistic  work  was  begun 
in  Taiwan,  the  capital,  but  the  opposition  en- 
countered was  so  great  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  remove  to  a  place  30  miles  south  for  a  time. 

In  1868,  severe  persecutions  of  Christians,  both 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  broke  out. 

The  occupation  by  Japan  in  1895  changed  the 
aspect  of  the  mission's  work  in  many  ways. 
Medical  work  was  not  so  urgently  required,  owing 
to  the  fine  hospitals  established  by  the  conquerors 
all  over  the  island,  and  a  school  for  the  blind 
started  in  1890  by  Rev.  W.  Campbell  was  practically 
superseded  by  the  school  established  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  adopted  Mr.  Campbell's  system  of 
writing  devised  for  his  pupils. 

WTien  Taiwan  (the  name  of  which  the  Japanese 
altered  to  Tainan)  was  about  to  be  besieged  by 
them  the  E.P.  missionaries  were  able  to  save  the 
city  by  the  judicious  suggestions  and  arrangements 
they  made. 

In  1916,  there  were  three  foreign-manned 
stations  in  Formosa,  Tainan,  Takow,  and  Shoka 
(or  Chianghoa)  ;  the  first  with  Theological  College 
and  Middle  Schools;  the  third  with  Boys'  school 
(opened  1913)  ;  and  all  three  with  hospitals. 

Since  1912,  the  E.P.M.  has  united  with  the 
Canadian  Presbyterians  to  form  one  Synod ;  the 
theological  students  are  trained  together ;  and  a 
Union  College  at  Taihoku  for  the  purpose  is 
decided  upon  but  deferred  because  of  war  economies. 

There  are  23  foreign  missionaries,  6  ordained 
Chijiese,  and  4050  communicants  in  Formosa  in  1917. 

\Vnmen*€  WorJ:. — The  Women's  Board  of  the 
K.P.M.  had  in  1916  a  total  of  30  workers  in  the 
China  field,  including  4  women  doctors. 

Statistics  for  year  ending  December  31,  1915 
(//«//  1  Hi  hiding  Formo/*n). 

Foreign    Staff        79 

Chinese       ,,  596 

Communicants       8,175 

Baptized  non-Communicants     3,945 

ENGLISH  RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA. 
See  Great  Britain  and  China. 

ENVOY,  CHINESE.  The  first  envoy  .sent 
abroad  in  modern  times  was  Ch'ung  Hou  {q.v.) 
after  the  Tientsin  Massacre.  The  first  resident 
Envoy  sent  abroad  by  T'hina  was  Kuo  Sung-tao 
IB  SR  ^  ''^"t  in  1876  to  the  Court  of  St.  James'. 

The  Chinese  now  have  Ministers  at  all  the  more 
important  foreign  Courts. 


EQUID/E  ;  there  are  probably  three  species  of 
the  horse  Family  in  Chinese  territory  ;  viz  : — 

EquiLs  he.mionus,  and  E.  caballus,  in  Chinese 
Turkestan ;  E.  frjevahkii,  Chinese  Turkestan  and 
W.  Mongolia. 

SowETiBY  :  Journal,    N.C.B.R.A.S.,    vol.   xlvii. 

ERH  YA  ^  m  neariuq  the  standard,  an  ancient 
work  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  twelfth  century  B.C. 
and  also  to  Tzu  Hsia,  the  disciple  of  Confucius, 
born  B.C.  507.  It  was  once  included  in  the 
Confucian  Canon.  Chu  Hsi,  however,  says  we  are 
not  justified  in  accepting  it  as  ancient.  It  was 
first  edited  by  Kuo  P'o  (a.d.  276-324)  with  a 
commentary.  It  is  a  dictionary  of  terms.  See 
Lexicography. 

ESMOK.     See  Szemao. 

ESPERANTIST    MOVEMENT    IN    CHINA. 

For  a  considerable  number  of  years,  individual 
Chinese  had  been  studying  Esperanto  (chiefly 
through  contact  with  Russians  in  whose  country  the 
language  originated),  when  in  1909  the  first  Group 
was  formed  in  Shanghai,  where  a  few  score  pupils 
attended   free  evening  classes. 

The  first  effective  step  in  propaganda  was  taken 
in  1912,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Republic,  when  the 
"China  Esperanto  Association"  was  formed,  with 
Mr.  K.  C.  Shan  as  the  first  President,  having  its 
headquarters  in  Shanghai.  Morning  and  evening 
classes  are  held,  and  tuition  .by  correspondence 
carried  on — the  latter  with  at  least  1,000  pupils. 

There  are  Groups  in  Canton,  Peking,  Changsha, 
Tientsin,  Hankow,  Hongkong,  Kirin,  etc. 

The  movement  has  been  much  retarded  by  the 
unsettled  conditions  in  China,  by  the  prior  claims 
of  English  for  commercial  purposes,  and  latterly,  by 
the  European  War.  The  organ  oi  the  Association 
is  La  Hina  Brileto,  translated  as  1^  ^.  or  Chinese 
Star,  which  first  appeared  in  January,  1916,  and  is 
issued  monthly. 

ETIQUETTE,  CHINES^.  As  in  other  East 
ern  lands  the  rules  of  polite  behaviour  are  exceeding- 
ly elaborate.  Innumerable  formalities  govern  the 
intercourse  of  subjects  with  the  ruler,  subordinates 
with  superiors,  children  with  parents,  and  there 
are  special  ceremonies  to  be  observed  at  visits, 
dinners,  weddings,  funerals,  birthdays,  and  fest- 
ivals. Etiquette  prescribes  certain  styles  of  dress 
and  n^jdes  of  travel,  and  regulates  deportment  in 
standing,  sitting,   meeting  friends,  etc. 

To  give  details  on  these  regulations  is  manifestly 
out  of  the  question.  It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
that  polite  behaviour  and  observance  of  the  rules 
of  etiquette  are  not  neglected  amongst  the  humblest 
and  poorest  classes.  Coolies  and  peasants  will, 
before  eating,  ask  others  to  partake,  will  offer  the 
right  seat  to  anyone  entering  a  room,  will  use  the 
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(iloiinr  HiiliitiitioiiH  or  iiKxira  of  iiddriinii,  flc, 
nutiirally  (iit  tlm  wniltliy  iiiid  ('ultiMitctl.  It  ii 
rertiiiii  tliiil  iniK  li  iiiiMuii(ltinttAii(liriK  Iium  Immmi  rrrntrd 
tl)i'r>ii^|)  llio  Itdrij^nrr,  ('onttMit  with  iiiit  own  nyxlon, 
oft«>ii  H(-oriniif{  oi*  lit  ItMint  i^fioiiii^  lliu  ( 'hiiitiNu  idcim 
(  i'  wlwit  it  politiv  Whilo  hr  liiniMclf  in  in  tt  po»itiori 
to  undorNtaiid  tliut  iiiiirinern  diiTcr  in  diffurent  luiidi, 
tlio  u\itnivt*llod  ChiiioNo  conctMvo  oithor  that  luck 
of  ('hiiioMo  inunuri'H  iiuuiih  luck  of  all  polilriiuNii  - 
which  prodiicoB  contiMiipt  for  tho  ffii'iMgncr,  or  that 
Hvory  traiiH^roBwioM  is  an  inttMidod  iiiHult, — which 
product's  uiilu^^oiiiHin.  Vft  thcrt<  an»  few  forui^^ners 
80  careful  ami  iiiHtructed  uh  iiol  to  do  thin^H  every 
day  in  their  intercourse  with  ChincBo  that  must  be 
ronntrued  as  either  intentional  rudeness  or  barbar- 
ian ignorance. 

In  these  niattorb,  as  in  many  others,  a  trreiii 
chan.Lje  is  conung  over  Chinese  society  ;  which  is 
sufficient  reason  for  not  giving  here  any  of  the  rules 
of  etiquette;  they  will  bo  found  in  the  works 
referred  to  below. 

Simon  Kiono  :  Ln  Polittsse  chinoist  (Var. 
Sin.) ;  Christie  :  Chinei<t  BecordEr,  vol.  xxvi ;  War- 
RKN  :   ibid.,  vol.    xxix  ;  Jones  :   ibid.,  vol.   xxxvii. 


EUNUCHS  i^^^.  They  were  employed  in 
the  Imperial  Palace,  3,000  for  the  service  of  the 
Emperor  and  smaller  numbers  for  others  of  the 
Imperial  family.  The  descendants  also  of  the  eight 
Manchu  chiefs  who  helped  to  establish  the  Ch'ing 
dynasty  had  to  use  them»  They  were  drawn  mostly 
from  the  province  of  Chihli',  and  were  condemned 
to  this  life  while  quite  young,  by  their  parents,  for 
the  sake  of  gain,  or  were  driven  in  later  life  to  the 
voluntary  sacrifice  through  poverty.  Their  use  in 
China  seems  to  date  from  the  Chou  dynasty 
(1100  B.C.),  and  so  far  as  they  appear  in  Chinese 
history  they,  have  always  been,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  curse  and  'open  sore'  in  the  State. 
They  have  two  large  cemeteries  some  miles  west  of 
Peking.  The  whole  cf  this  revolting  subject  is 
very  fully  discussed  in  Stent's  paper. 

Stent:  Journal,  N.C.B.E.A.,'S.,  vol.  xi ; 
Matignon  :  Sujjersfitions,  Crime  ft  Misere  en 
Chine,  1899. 


EURASIANS.  A  name,  of  apparently  modern 
origin,  for  children  born  of  European  parentage  on 
one  side,  and  of  Asiatic  (Asian)  on  the  other.  The 
.Chinese  characters  |y^  "Hi  A ,  proposed  by  some  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  English  term,  would  not  be 
generally  understood  without  explanation.  But  if 
the  name  is  of  modern  origin,  the  race  to  which  it 
applies  is  not.  The  mingling  of  Europeans  with 
Asiatics  was  as  much  a  fact  of  ancient  as  it  is  of 
modern  times.  Before  the  Christian  era,  the  East 
and  the  West  met  together  hcxth.  in  Eastern  Europe 
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iiM  und  in  Wrwtrni  A»ii4,  .»«  am.y  ui  p.i/is  -^i  .Noxtfi 
Africji.  JowN  and  other  oncnittj  tr*drr»  wer«  found 
III  lionie  ftiid  ill  a1)  the  principal  ciUm  of  OrMot, 
And  Koinari  nold inrs  and  Hatnmu  ofHcUU,  u  well  m 
moil  of  (ire<?k  race,  wer©  rrmdcnt  in  Asia  M  d 

in    Palestine.      ()(    iheM    facts    there    is    a         _ul 
evidence  in  the  New  Testament,  and  especuliy  in 
the  book  of  Ads.     There   we  read   [ChAp.   xvi,  1] 
of  i'lniothy,  a  chf>scn  companion  of  8l.  Paul  in  hie 
missionary   journeynigs,   that   he    was  an   Kuraeimn, 
hij»  father  being  a  Greek  and  his  mother  a  Jeweoe. 
Of  Fkmx,  a  Roman  (iovernor  of  Judea,  we  are  told 
[Acts     .xxiv,    24J     that     his     wife    was    a    Jewess. 
Hof erring    to    such    facts    as    theetf,    Sir    William 
Hammay  says   "The  Roman  Emperors  regarded  the 
Jewj.  a«  faithful  friends  and   subjects  and  granted 
or     confirmed     many     privileges    in    their    favour. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Jews  married  into 
the    dominant   families.      The    ca.«e    of  Timothy's 
mother   may   be   safely   regarded    as    typical ;    it   is 
an  e.vample  of  the  flood  of  light  which  the  rational 
study  of  that  great  historical  work  [the  Acts]  throws 
on  lioman  social  history  in  the  Eastern  provinces." 
The   Eura^sians   of  modern   times   in    India,    Ceylon 
and  the  Far  P:a8t  are,  many  of  them,  descendants 
of   European  adventurers   who  came   out    to    India 
in  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  centuries.     Goa  was  the 
first    territorial    pos.^ession    of    the    Portuguese    in 
India.    ALrHONSo  d'Alberquerque  desired,  in  1510, 
to  make   it  both  a  naval  base  and  a   colony.     He 
encouraged  the  men  who  accompanied  his  expedition 
to  marry  native  wives  and  to  settle  on  the  land  as 
farmers,    artisans   or   retail   traders.     The  descend- 
ants of  these  men  and  of  other  Portuguese  who  at 
a  later  date  settled  in  China,  principally  in  Macao 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ningpo,  retain  for  the 
most   part    the    Portuguese    name  and    nationality. 
They  are  more  or  less  a  community  by  themselves 
and  are  recognized  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.      They    are   still  probably  more   numerous 
in  Macao  than  in  any  other  part  of  China.     Their 
number  in  that  place  was  returned  in  1896  as  being 
3,106  Portuguese  of  Macao  birth,  177  born  in  other 
Portuguese  possessions,  and  615  natives  of  Portugal ; 
total,  3,898.     The  Shanghai  Census  returns  for  the 
International     Settlement    in    1915,    (exclusive    of 
residents     in    the    French    Concession)    gives     the 
number  of  the  Portuguese  as  1,323  out  of  a  total 
foreign  population  of   18,519.     It  seems  impossible 
to  give  any  even  approximately  correct  statistics  as 
to    the    number     of    other     Eurasians,     either    in 
Shanghai  or  elsewhere  in  China.     In  the  Shanghai 
census  returns  for   1890  a  note  was   added  to  the 
effect   that  among  the  entire  foreign  population  in 
the     International     Settlement     were    41    Eurasian 
adults   and  101  Eurasian  children.     In   the    census 
for   1915    no   estimate   of   the    Eurasian   population 
seem.s  to  have  been  attempted. 
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It  remains  to  say  something  of  the  present 
status  and  of  the  future  prospects  of  Eurasians 
in  the  Far  East,  although  this  is  not  the  place  to 
deal  witli  these  matters  in  detail.  This  much, 
however,  may  be  said  :  some  well-meant  attempts 
to  beneht  Eurasians  that  have  been  made  in  the 
the  past,  must  be  held  to  be  quite  inadequate  to 
meet  the  real  and  imperative  needs  of  the  situation 
to-day.  The  Thomas  Hanbury  School  in  Shanghai 
"founded  for  the  purpose  of  a  Day  and  Boarding 
School,  first  for  the  education  of  Eurasian  children, 
and  secondly  for  the  education  of  others  than 
Eurasians" '  is  a  much-needed  institution.  It  has 
dont'.  and  is  doing,  a  good  work  for  the  destitute, 
or  j»artly  destitute,  children  who  were  present  to 
the  thought  of  the  benevolent  founder  whose  name 
the  School  bears.  A  full  account  of  the  institution 
and  of  its  work  appears  in  the  Shanghai  Municipal 
Report   for  1914. 

But  no  such  institution  as  that  can  do  anything 
to    meet    the    deepest    need    of    the    Eurasian    com- 
munity in  China  as  a  whole.     The  average  Eurasian 
in   China    is    neither   in   a  state   of    destitution  nor 
anxious  to  receive  favours  in  lieu  of  rights.     Many 
such    persons,    and    their    European    or    American 
friends,  are  feeling  keenly  that  a  slur  is  being  cast 
on  them  and  on  their  parents  which  in  the  case  of 
many,   at  least,  is  wholly  undeserved.     Complaints 
of  this  treatment  have  been  strongly  voiced  recently 
in   the  public  Press  in   Shanghai,    (see  e.g.   North 
China  Hprahl.  1916-17,  Vol.  cxix,  Nos.  2540,  2542 
and   2549:   and  Vol.    cxxii,    Nos.    2582  and  2583), 
especially,   but   not  exclusively,    in   connexion   with 
the  rights  of  Briti.sh  Eurasians  to  receive  their  due 
in  the  Briti.«h  Army  and  as  volunteers.     During  the 
pre.sent  war  a   number  of  them  have  distinguished 
themselves  alike  by  their  patriotism    and  by   their 
bravery.     Why    then    should   they   be    refused   the 
proper  recognition  of  their  British  inheritance  ?    All 
movements    in    history    against    class-privilege   and 
caste-distinctions    have    for    a    while    been    stoutly 
resisted,    but  in   spite    of   such   resistance  there  is 
always  in  Christian  society,   where  it   is    not  in   a 
.-^tate  of  decadence,    a   steady  influence  at  work  in 
the  direction  of  giving  liberty  and  social  justice  to 
all   cla.«.ses,    however  much  some  of  the  super-man 
race  may  still    favour   that   caste  system   which   is 
chararteri><tic   of   Indian  pagani.sm,    but  is   entirely 
oppo.«<t>d    to    the    whole    genius   of    New    Testament 
ethics.      There     is    here,    however,    no    cause    for 
despair.     On  more  than  one  occasion  proposals  made 
in    Shanghai    and   elsewhere    in    China   to   exclude 
Eurasians     from     the     Public    Schools    have    been 
successfully  resisted   by   the  good  sense  and  right 
feeling  of  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers.     The  result 
has  justified  the  policy,  children  of  Eurasian  birth 
showing  constantly  in  the  competition  of  school  life 
that  they  were  in  no  respect  inferior  either  in  ability. 


diligence  or  conduct  to  their  school  fellows  of  wholly 
European  or  American  parentage.  The  same  force 
of  good  sense  and  right  feeling  is  already  work- 
ing in  other  quarters  and  is  bound  gradually  to 
ameliorate  the  social  injustice  from  which  many 
Eurasians  are  now  suffering.  [A.F.] 

EUROPEAN  INTERCOURSE  WITH  CHINA. 

See  Fortitjn  Iiitercourst;  SpanUh,  French,  etc.. 
Intercourse. 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  NORTH 

America. 

Headquarters  : — Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Entered  China,  1934. 

Works  in  Hunan  and  Kueichou.  The  chief 
station  in  Hunan  is  Shen-chou  fu  ^  fW  opened 
in  19D6,  where  two  schools,  a  mission  press,  and 
industrial  training  are  in  full  operation  (1916). 
The  chief  station  in  Kueichou  is  T'ung-jen  fu 
^tlF^j  opened  1913,  where  a  hospital  with  100 
beds  was  completed  in  1916.  Statistics  (1917)  : 
Stations  occupied  by  foreigners,  2 ;  Foreign  workers, 
13.     Chinese  assistants,  24 ;  Communicants,  74. 

EVANGEL   MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Oakland,    California,    U.S.A. 
Works  at  Shiu-hing  ^  ;^  in  Kuangtung,   since 
1904,  with  four  missionaries  in  1916. 

EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  MISSIONARY 

Society. 

Hcadquarteis  : — Gaylord,  Minn.,  U.S.A.,  It 
hnd  two  missionaries  in  1917,  working  in  Hankow, 

EWO.  The  Chinese  style  or  name  of  Messrs. 
Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.   {q.v.). 

EXHUMATION.  The  removal  of  bodies  is 
of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  China,  where  burial 
is  not  in  public  cemeteries  but  in  ground  belonging 
to  the  family.  It  n>ay  be  that  the  land  passes  into 
other  ownership,  or  gcomancy  may  show  that  the 
place  of  burial  is  not  pleasing  to  the  departed. 
There  is  much  ceremony  connected  with  the 
removal,  the  formalities  having  been  first  fixed  in 
the  T'ang  dynasty  and  revived,  after  long  disuse, 
in  the  Ming  dynasty.  A  full  description  of  the 
ceremony  may  be  found  in  The  China  Review, 
vol.  XXV,  p.  176. 

EXTRATERRITORIALITY  arises  out  of 
incompatibility  of  laws,  giving  rise  to  an  imperium 
in  iniperio. 

In  the  earliest  times  the  traveller  was  protected 
by  no  laws,  but  with  the  extension  of  Roman 
domination,  the  assumption  was  that  the  traveller 
carried  his  own  law  with  him. 

But  by  degrees  law  became  paramount,  and  law 
of  locality  was  not  set  aside  for  convenience  of  the 
traveller.     Europeans    who    first   came   to    the    Far 
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Kant  vviMj'  Mil.jcMt  to  hx  l>>ii,  tlioii^^ij  Imi^  brforo 
thu  nimmliiri)  nl"  any  tivuty  tliii  lintihh  ummitIcmI  and 
iimiiituiiuui  their  right  tu  privilvgo  to  the  full  extent 
of  tlu'ir  powrr.  Hut  pruitically  the  rightM  to  life, 
lihci'ty,  uiul  tlio  )iur.Miil  of  hupiiincnH  were  only 
onjiiyrd  in  tlm  htiiull  f«»ri'i^n  Hcttleinentii  or 
"  fttctoriuK/'  and  thc'id  uro  casoa  on  record  of 
KngliMh  and  AinoricaiiR  cauiting  death  and  bcin){ 
oxecutcul  by  tlio  Chinoso  ftftcr  arrcHl  and  trial,  even 
ihou^'h  thi'  di'alh  waH  tho  rcMull  of  accident. 

Tlio  j)rinciplo  that  in  caHo»  of  litigation  between 
foieignorM   and    Chinese   tho  case  Bhall    bo  tried  by 
tho  proper  (jflicer  (,f  the  dcfendant'H  nationality  and    ! 
the    law    administered     .shall     be     tho     law     of    tin-    I 


titttionality  of  thut  oflu.or,  htt«  l-  •  n  ,-'•'  orrd  by  two 
wor«  and  by  trratn^ii  with  M!vr:.'.'i.  \'<,\rrn.  Thr 
principle  wan  ac<  ijited  in  th<!  •.uiKri  u<.iU«r»  of 
land  power*  madn  with  ChinA,  (N«rchin*k,  1689; 
Kiakhta,  1727),  artd  even  earlier,  in  the  agre«'ment 
with  Koxi.\(;a,  1620;  but  the  Knglikh,  American  and 
other  niaritimo  powera  at  Canton  early  tn  the  nine 
tocnth  Cfntury  had  no  auch  privilege  ;  it  woa  gradual' 
ly  obt.-incd  by  treatiea  from  1B42  onwardu,  ita  full 
exprcMMion  being  found  in  the  Chef^j  Convention 
of  1076.  No  foreigner  in  China  ia  now  aubjict  to 
OniieHo  law,  a«  regarda  cither  hia  peraon  or  hif 
property.  Piocott  :    Eztratrmtoriality. 
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FABER,  ERNST,  was  horn  at  Kol.erg  in  .South 
CJerniany  on  .Ajiril  25,  1839.  lie  .studied  at  Basel 
and  Tiibin<;on,  and  then  took  special  course.s  in 
Natural  History  at  Berlin.  He  arrived  at  Hong- 
kont,'  as  an  aLjent  of  tiie  Khenish  Mission  on  Aj)ril 
25,  1865  and  worked  in  the  interior  cf  Kuangtung. 
In  1880  he  resigned  his  connection  with  the  Rhenish 
Mission  and  worked  independently,  settling  in 
Hongkong  in  1883.  In  1885  he  joined  the  General 
Evangelical  Protestant  Missionary  Society,  or  Wei- 
mar Mission,  and  moved  to  Shanghai  the  ne.\t 
year.  He  received  from  the  Jena  I  niversity  the 
degree  of  Doctor  Thrologiac  in  1888.  As  soon  as 
Tsingtao  became  German  he  removed  thither,  but 
died  the  next  year,  1899. 

He  was  a  fine  scholar  as  well  as  a  devoted 
missionary ;  besides  valuable  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  flora,  etc.,  of  the  country,  he 
published  many  works  of  value  in  Chinese,  German 
and  English.  Among  his  best-known  books  in 
English  are  A  Systematic  Diijest  of  the  Doctrines 
of  Confucius ;  The  Mind  of  Mcnciw';  Introdvction 
to  the  Science  of  Chinese  7?eJi^ion  ;  and  Prehistoric 
(yiina. 

FACTORIES,  the  celebrated  buildings  where 
foreigners  had  their  ordy  foothold  in  China  during 
the  days  when  all  foreign  trade  was  confined  to 
Cantcn.  The  word  must  not  be  understood  to 
mean  places  where  things  are  made.  The  factories 
were  the  residences  and  business  places  of  the 
factors,  or  agents,  of  the  East  IndidT  Companies  of 
the  different  foreign  nations.  They  lay  between 
the  west  suburb  and  the  river,  300  feet  from  the 
water,  and  extended  in  an  east  and  west  direction, 
that  is,  parallel  with  the  stream,  for  a  thousand 
feet. 


There  were  thirteen  of  them,  including  one 
I  occupied  by  CiiUNcguA,  (or  later  by  Mingqua), 
I  one  of  the  Hong  merchants  (q.v.) ;  and  their  order, 
from  we.st  to  east,  was  as  follows  :  the  Danish, 
.sejiarated  by  New  China  Street  (with  Chineae 
shops  in  it)  from  the  Spanish ;  then  the  French ; 
Chungqua's  factory ;  then  Old  China  Street,  beyond 
which  came  the  American,  the  Imperial  (Au.-trian, 
doing  Belgian  trade),  Paou  Shun,  (occupied  in  part 
by  the  Dent  firm),  the  Swedish,  the  Old  English 
and  the  Chow-chow  or  Mixed  ;  Hog  I>ane  came 
here,  then  the  New  English,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
Creek  Factory. 

The  Chinese  names  of  these  are  as  follows ; 
the  spelling  is  as  found  in  books  made  in  the  south, 
but  the  characters  are  added  with  the  northern 
romanization. 

1  Danish,  Wang  he  H  SJI  Huang  ch'i,  Yellow  flag. 

2  Spanish,  Lvy  sung  &  ^  Lu  sung,  Luzon. 

3  French,  Knw  hung  ^  ^  A'«o  At'^'y,  High  public. 

4  Chungqua,     Man    yune    ^   ig    Wan    yitan,    T^n 

thousand   fountains. 

5  American,  Kwong  yune   ^  i^  Kvang  yiian,  Wide 

fountains. 
5  Imperial,  Ma  ying    :    {R  Twin  eagles. 

7  Pow  shun         ^      %ii        Pao  .^hun.  Precious  and 

prosperous. 

8  Swedish,  Sui  t^  (the  name  for  Sweden). 

9  Old  English,  Lung  shun        B:     MS        Gloriously 

prospercus. 

10  Chow  chow-,  Fung  toe  52  *  ^'^ ''J/  ^"o»)  Great  and 

afifluent. 

11  New  English,    Pow    wo  %^    Pao   ho,    Ensures 

harmony. 

12  Dutch,   Tseeh  ee  ^  ^   Chi  t,  Assembled  right- 

eousness. 

13  Creek,  E  wo  ^  ^  I  ho,  Justice  and  peace. 
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The  national  names  probably  survived  from 
the  first  tenants,  but  do  not  imply  continued 
Occupancy. 

Each  factory  consisted  of  rows  of  three-storeyed 
buildings  one  behind  the  other,  parallel  with  the 
frontage  and  numbered  from  front  to  back.  An 
arched  passage  pierced  each  row.  The  Danish  had 
seven  rows,  the  Dutch  eight ;  the  others  each  had 
fewer,  the  American  fewest, 

A  row  is  hong  'if  and  hence  the  alternative 
name  of  Foreufn  Hongs  given  to  the  Factories. 
The  terms  'factory'  and  'hong*  are  often  synony- 
mous, but  generally  the  factors  used  the  word 
'factory'  of  the  residence  and  hong  rather  for  the 
whole  considered  as  a  place  of  business. 

The  space  in  front  of  the  factories  or  the  space 
between  Hog  Lane  and  Old  China  Street,  was  paved 
and  walled  in  to  the  east  and  west.  This  made  The 
Square,  and  it  was  to  this  and  to  Jackass  Point, 
the  landing  stage,  that  the  foreigners  were  re- 
stricted. Even  rowing  on  tht  river  for  pleasure 
was  forbidden.  The  younger  ones  might  sometimes 
make  a  bold  excursion  to  a  temple  in  the  suburb, 
or  to  White  Cloud  Mountain,  but  this  was  contrary 
to  the  Chinese  regulations  and  was  always  attended 
with  danger. 

Behind  the  Factories  ran  the  street  called 
Thirteen  Factories  Street;  it  still  exists,  with  the 
same  name.  To  the  east  lay  the  Hongs  of  the 
Hong  Merchants. 

The  factories  were  owned  by  the  Hong 
Merchants  individually, — ^chiefly  by  Howqua  and 
PwANKEiQUA, — and  were  rented  by  the  factors. 

It  was  within  these  limits  that  the  merchants 
were  confined  during  the  shipping  season ;  that 
Morrison  spent  the  earlier  part  of  his  time  in 
^'bina,  and  that  the  foreigners  were  practically 
imprisoned  by  Lin  until  all  opium  had  been  sur- 
rendered to  him. 

Very  irksome  rules  were  made  for  the  residents, 
a.s  that  only  eight  Chinese  employes  might  serve  in 
each  factory ;  that  there  must  be  no  rowing  on  the 
river  for  pleasure  ;  that  no  foreign  women  or  arms 
should  ever  be  admitted,  and  so  on.  Through  the 
goodnature  of  the  Hong  Merchants  frequent  in- 
fringements of  these  rulp.s  were  winked  at  :  except 
the  rule  against  women  and  weapons,  which  was 
strictly  enforced.  The  factories  w'ere  nearly  all 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1822  and  rebuilt,  and  again  in 
1843.  After  Seymot-r's  bombardment  in  1856  they 
wei'e  razed  by  the  Chinese.  They  had  served  for 
a  hundred  years ;  but  the  victorious  foreigners 
returft^d  to  occupy  a  better  spot, — Shameen. 

HtNTER  [Bits  of  Old  China),  gives  a  plan  of 
the  Factories,  but  plan  and  text  do  not  quite  agree. 
A  different  plan  may  be  seen  in  the  Chinese  Re- 
pofitory  and  another  in  Lloyd's  book   [v.   inf.). 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind  first,  that  no  con- 
temporary plan  of  the  earlv  factories  is  extant, 
and  next,  that  they  were  more  than  once  rebuilt 
in  whole  or  in  part,  in  consequence  of  fires,  and  no 
doubt  with  alterations. 

Hunter  :  The  Fan  Kwae  at  Canton,  and  Bits 
of  Old  China;  Morse  :  The  Trade  and  Administ- 
ration of  China,  p.  282.  Chinese  Repository, 
vol,  XV,  et  passim ;  Lloyd  :  From  Hongkong  to 
Canton. 

FA  HSIEN  ?i  K-  '^^^  religious  name  of  a 
Buddhist  priest,  a  native  cf  Shansi,  4th  and  5th 
century  B.C.  His  family  name  was  Kung  ||.  He 
went  to  Ch'ang-an  (Hsi-an  fu)  to  study  Buddhism, 
but  finding  insufficient  material  there  he  started  in 
A.D.  399  for  India  with  Several  companions,  hoping 
to  obtain  a  complete  set  of  the  Buddhist  Canon  in 
its  original  language.  He  went  by  land,  but 
returned  by  sea,  reaching  home  a.d.  414,  having 
visited  Ceylon  and  Sumatra  on  his  way.  He  settled 
in  Nanking  and  wrote,  or  dictated  to  an  Indian 
Buddhist,  the  account  of  his  travels.  It  is  known 
as  Fo  huo  chi  h;  ^  BG  Records  of  Buddhist  king- 
doms. This  has  been  translated  into  French  by 
RcMUS.^T,  with  notes  by  Klaproth,  and  into  English 
by  Beal,  (1869,  with  a  revision  in  1884  in  his 
Buddhist  Records  of  the  Westerii  World),  by  Giles, 
(c.  1875),  and  by  Legge,  (with  text,  1886).  See 
Watters  :  Fa  Hsien  and  his  English  Translators, 
China  Review,  vol.  viii ;  also  N.C.B.R.A.S., 
Journal,   vol.  xxi,  p.  314. 

Fa  Hsien  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  translat- 
ing the  books  he  had  brought  from  India,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-eight. 

FAIRY  FOXES.     See  Foxe.^. 


FALCONS.     See  Acciq^itres. 

FAMILY   SAYINGS   OF   OONFUCIUS. 

Chill   Yii. 


See 


FANS.  The  primitive  fan  developed  gradually 
from  bird.s'  wings  and  from  leaves.  A  fan  of 
pheasants'  feathers  is  recorded  to  have  been  made 
ky  Kao  Tsung  of  the  Shang  dynasty.  VVu  Wang 
is  reputed  by  others  to  be  the  inventor  (1122-1115). 
In  1106  B.C.  fans  were  u.sed  to  keep  off  the  dust 
raised  by  charict  wheels.  Ivory  fans  are  mentioned 
as  being  invented  in  991  B.r.  The  round  fan  con- 
sisted of  a  frame-work  of  bamboo,  wood,  or  ivory, 
over  which  silk  was  stretched.  We  hear  of  a  decree 
issued  by  Hsiao  Wu  (373-397)  forbidding  the  use 
of  silk  in  f ans  ;  a  similar  command  was  given  by 
An  Ti  in  405.  Scon  after  the  establish. nent  of  the 
Yiian  dynasty,  an  official  of  the  South-East  barbar- 
ians was  laughed  at  for  carrying  a  chu  t'ou  ^  fl^ 
fan.  The  folding  fan  was  the  invention  of  the 
Japanese,  introduced  into  China  through  Korea  in 
the  11th  centurv  a.d. 
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'V\w  f<illowirtg  kiiulii  of  fttiit  arc  iimdn  in  ('hiim  : 
l)uinli(  ()  aiul  ])n|)vU' ;  bono  ;  huun  and  fralher  ;  bone, 
ivoi'v  and  |iii])(U' ;  foiithor,  ivory  mid  boiid  ;  fduthur 
mid  Miiiidalwdod  ;  fouth«^r  uiid  tortoiftr  nhidl  ;  ivory 
mid  Miitin  ;  lucciiii^nul  uiid  |>u)M<r  ;  lurcpirrcd  and 
•ilk  ;  mother  of  pearl  ;  luiinboo  with  paper  or  ailk  ; 
poacock'H    feathf'rM;    pahii  leaf  ;   etc. 

'I'he  nio  t  oxpensivi'  are  thone  (^f  mother-of  pearl. 
OrnRmental  faiiH  arc  made  in  lar^e  qiiantitiei  in 
Canton,  and  the  fine  fanH  inade  from  caglo  and 
other  pliMno8  uIbo  exported.  Sunwui,  in  the  Wont 
Hiver  delta,  is  the  8eat  of  the  palm-Icaf  fan 
industry  (see  Palm.t).  Of  theMo  fani  over  50  millioni 
are  imported  from  the  Straits,  in  addition  to  the 
( 'hine.se  production.  Hangohow  is  a  great  centre 
of  foldahle  oiled-paper  fan  manufacture;  3,000,000 
pieces  are  made  there  yearly  ;  at  Nanking  the  pai)er 
fan  industry  employs  nearly  70,000  peoj)le  ;  Ningpo 
is  another  centre;  a  groat  variety  (;f  paper  fans  is 
made  there,  from  the  plainest  kinds  costing  leas 
than  $3  per  hundred  to  those  which  are  decorated 
and  have  carved  liandles  and  cost  ten  times  as  much. 

The  manufacture  of  cheap  p{vi)er  fans,  similar 
in  size  to  those  imported  from  Japan,  is  said  to  be 
driving  the  foreign  article  out  of  the  market.  The 
value  of  imported  palm-leaf  fans  in  1916  was 
Hk.Tls.  442,292,  and  the  export  of  fans  amounted 
to  Tls.  540,364. 

(Customs  Decennial  Reports,  eic.  ;  Giles  : 
Historic  China;  Mrs.  Little  :  Intimate  China; 
Werner  :  Sociolo(ji/  (China). 

FANG  SHENG  n  ^.  >  release  life.  It  is  a 
meritorious  act,  according  to  the  Buddhists,  to  buy 
and  release  captive  birds  and  animals,  ^nd  societies 
are  formed  for  this  and  similar  purposes.  The 
practice  is  said  to  have  begun  in  the  rei^n  of  Liang 
\Vu  Ti,  ^^^  A.D.  502—550,  who  wal  himself  a 
Buddhist  monk. 

FANG  TAN  "^  ^^  square  document;  a  term 
used  in  Shanghai  •  to  denote  a  title-deed  to  land 
issued  in  place  of  the  original  deed  when  lost,  etc. 
There  are  various  explanations  of  the  meaning, — as 
that  the  character  fQ  Vien  (land)  is  square;  that  the 
document  itself  is  square,  and  that  the  seal  on  it 
is  square.  Giles  :  Glossary  of- Reference. 

FAN-I-MING-I  jfi!  P  ^  ^,  a  Sanskrit-Chinese 
Glossary,  or  Collection  of  names  turned  from 
Sanskrit  into  Chinese,  made  by  Fa  Yun  f£^,  about 
A.D.  1150.  The  preface  has  been  translated  in 
T'oung  Pao,  1910,  p,  407. 

FAN  QUI,  ^  ^  barbarian  devil,  the  term  of 
revilement  used  for  foreigners  in  southern  China. 
The  equivalent  in  the  north  is  Yayig  huei  tzH, 
W  f^"^  foreign  devil.  These  terms,  once  so  ex- 
cessively common  as  to  be  often  used  without 
malice,  are  less  and  less  heard  at  present. 


Thr  FanQui  in  China  in  IHVi  7  ia  tha  titbs  of 
ft  iHKik  ditM'riptive  of  life  in  (.'hina,  by  II.  Toouooii 
IlowN'iNu.     (London,    IHAS). 

FANTAN,^  n  f"^  ''""•  *  method  of  gambling 
with  ca«h,  fan  iiivitnin^  nunil>«r  of  tim«^,  and  fan 
meaning  to  apportion. 

A  heap  of  ca«h  ii  covered  by  a  I-  -•.  1;  the 
quention  in  what  the  remainder  will  bi:  after  the 
coinA  have  been  ditided  by  four.  Htakei  are  placed 
on  numberi  3,  2,  1,  0.  Coina  are  then  auhtracted 
four  at  a  time  till  a  remainder  ia  left.  A  winn<;r 
receiven  three  timea  hi*  itake  leia  leven  f>er  cent, 
for  the  gr>od  of  the  bank,  beiiden  hii  original  itake ; 
thufl  a  dollar  on  a  winning  number  bringi  a  profit 
(jf  two  dollaVd  and  Hevimty  nine  cent*.  Btakes  may 
be  put  midway  between  two  numberi  or  nearer  to 
one  than  to  the  other  ;  in  cane  of  one  of  the  numberi 
being  the  correct  number,  payment  if  made  accord- 
ing to  rules,  but  leRs  of  course  than  when  the 
stake  is  j)ut  right  on  the  winning  number. 

The  game  is  famous  or  infamous  in  the  Sotith. 
In  Hongkong  it  is  illegal;  in  Canton  it  is  nometimea 
permitted,  at  other  times  not;  the  changes  of  policy 
respecting  it  being  due  to  the  financial  needs  of 
the  province  and  to  the  views  of  the  local  officials. 

It  is  a  monopoly  in  Macao,  and  is  the  chief 
source  of  revenue  there.  In  1916  tenders  were 
received  for  the  purchase  of  the  monopoly  for  five 
years  from  July  1,  1917.  Eleven  tenders  were 
received,  the  highest  being  Mex.  $1,286,660  per 
annum,  equal  to  about  £120,000  sterling  ;  the  lowest 
being  $610,000  per  annum.  The  payment  during 
the  previous  period  was  $603,000  per  annum. 

CuLiN  :  The  Gambling  Games  of  the  Chinest 
in  Amerira. 

FAN  WANG  ^  3E,  Brahma,  who  has  been 
made  by  the  Buddhists  into. an  attendant  or  vassal 
of  Buddha.  He  may  be  seen  occupying  this 
position  in  various  temples  in  company  with  Yii-n 
3i  ^  the  supreme  god  of  the  Taoists. 

According  to  some  Indra,  Fan  Wang  and  Yii-xi 
are  the  same,  god  of  heaven,  in  Chinese  Ti-shih 
^  1^  or  T'lEN-Ti  shih  Ji^^.  The  Taoists  seem 
to  have,  borrowed  him  from  Buddhism  under  the 
name  Yii-Ti  as  their  supreme  god,  and  now  the 
Buddhists  in  some  of  the  temples  represent  Yii-Ti 
with  Fan  Wang  as  vassals  and  attendants  of 
Buddha.     He  is  sometimes  represented  as  feminine. 

DoRE  :  Recherches  sur  les  Superstitions,  tome 
vii.  p.  210;  Wieger  :  Textes  philosophiques,  p.  327. 

FAN  WANG  CHING  ^^M  Brahma's  Net 
Classic,  the  monastic  Code  in  Chinese  .Buddhism, 
which  has  more  or  less  taken  the  place  of  the 
previous  recensions  of  the  Vinaya.  De  Groot  says 
that  it  is  "the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Church,  the 
marrow,  the  heart,  the  axis  on  which  turns  the 
whole  existence  of  the  monks."     It  is  said  to  heart 
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been  translated  into  Chinese  by  Kumarajiva  in  406, 
being  one  chapter  out  of  some  Sanskrit  work.  The 
original  is  unknown  ;  but  some  of  its  contents  are 
such  as  might  have  been  produced  in  China  at  a 
later  date.  It  expounds  a  late  and  even  degenerate 
system  of  Buddhism,  for  example,  branding  oneself 
as  a  religious  practice ;  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that,  even  if  translated  early,  it  had  any  great 
authority  befcre  the  eighth  century.  The  Illnayana 
is  several  times  denounced  in  it  as  heretical,  but 
on  the  whole  the  spirit  of  the  book  is  a  lofty  one, 
urging  to  charity  and  all  good  works.  The  work 
seems  to  be  known  and  honoured  in  all  Buddhist 
monasteries  throughout  China.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated and  commented  on  by  De  Groot,  who  also 
gives  the  text. 

De  Groot  :  Lc  Code  du  Mahdydna  en  Chine. 

FAR  EAST,  THE,  a  monthly  journal,  illus- 
trated by  pliotographs,  issued  simultaneously  in 
Tokyo,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong.  The  first  number 
(New  Series)  appeared  July,  1876,  an  earlier  series 
having  been  published  in  Japan.  J.  R.  Black  w^as 
publisher  and  proprietcr,  and  the  Journal  was 
printed  at  the  Celc^ticd  Empire  OfTice. 

FARGHANAH.     See  Khohand. 

FASTI  NG  ^  t%  c/i't'A  su.  The  Buddhists  have 
feany  fast-days,  when  wine  and  all  flesh  and  vege- 
tables of  strong  flavour  must  be  avoided.  A  short 
list  of  such  da^'s  is  given  in  Dorl's  book  Eecherches 
svr  ics  Supnrstifions,  p.  314. 

FAUVEL,  ALBERT  AUGUSTE,  was  born  at 
Cherbourg,  November  7,  1851.  He  came  to  China 
in  the  Customs  Service  in  Detember,  1872,  but 
when  the  war  between  China  and  France  broke  out 
he  joined  the  Messageries  Maritimes  as  Inspector. 
While  in  the  Customs  he  was  stationed  at  Chefoo 
for  about  four  years,  and  it  was  at  that  time  that 
he  began  to  be  interested  in  natural  history.  He 
made  several  journeys  in  the  interior  cf  ShantuU}.;. 
He  in  especially  remembered  as  the  discoverer  of 
the  Alligator  in  China.  He  died  at  Cherbourg, 
November  3,  1909.  His  work?,  are  as  follows  : — 
Trip  of  a  Naturalist  to  the  Chinese  Far  East, 
(China  Review,  vol.  iv) ;  The  Wild  Silk-worms  of 
tht>  Province  of  Shantung,  (ibid.  vol.  vi) ;  AUijatirs 
in  China,  (Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vcl.  xiii) ; 
Promenadrspd'un  Xntumlistp,  etc.,  (Mem.  Soc.  Sc, 
Nat.  de  Cherbourg,  1880);  Th.e  Wood  of  the  Tea 
Bojr.<f,  (China  Review,  vol,  xii) ;  La  Province 
rhinnise  du  Chan  Tounj,  189D-2. 

C03DIE.1  :  T'ouns  Pai,  1909,  p.  700;  Bret- 
3CHNEIDER  :  Hxitonj  of  European  Botaniral  Dis- 
coveries in  China. 

FAY,  LYDIA  MARY,  was  the  first  American 
single  worfiaui  to  come  to  China  as  a  missionary. 
She    was  sent    by  the   American   Protestant    Epis- 


copal Church  to  Shanghai,  where  she  started  a 
Boys'  School,  which  was  the  seed  from  which 
St.  John's  University  grew.  She  had  a  remarkable 
knowledge  of  the  classics  and  of  the  Shanghai 
dialect,  and  was  commended  by  Dr.  S.  Wells 
Williams  in  the  preface  to  his  Dictionary.  She 
died  in  1878. 

FEAST  OF  LANTERNS.  See  Lanterns, 
Feast  of. 

FEATHERS.  In  1913  over  a  million  and 
three-quarter  taels-worth  of  duck  and  fowl  feathers 
were  sent  out  from  the  Treaty  Ports,  almost  all  of 
which  wc-t  abroad.  This  is  one  of  the  articles 
in  which  every  port  has  a  share,  but  chiefly  the 
Yangtze  towns,  (especially  Wuhu  and  Shanghai), 
Kowloon  and  Nanning.  Luchow,  Anhui,  is  the. 
leading  producer.  Pedlars  collect  the  feathers  and 
sell  them  to  the  dealers.  Large  quantities  were  sent 
to  the  bedding  factories  at  Berlin  and  Stuttgart. 
Duck  and  goose  feathers  are  preferred,  but  fowl 
feathers  are  mixed  with  these,  washed  in  congee 
water  to  prevent  detection.  The  quills  are  split 
and  filled  with  sand  or  gypsum  to  add  to  the 
weight.  But  these  malpractices  are,  less  frequent 
than  in  the  past.  The  Ssuch'uan  feathers  have  a 
good  reputation. 

Chicken  feathers  are  used  to  make  dusters 
or  as  manure,-:— for  which  nothing  is  rejected  in 
China. 

Wing  feathers  of  the  eagle  are  made  into  fans. 

The  little  egret,  once  common  in  Ssuch'uan, 
has  been  almost  wiped  out  of  existence.  King- 
fishers' feathers  are  used  in  crnamental  work  of  the 
various  kinds,  especially   of  Canton. 

FEI  YEN  -JW  5^,  a  celebrated  beauty  of  the 
l.st  century  B.C.  She  was  the  concubine  and  after- 
wards the  Empress  of  Ch'kng  Xi. 

FELID/E.  This  Family  of  Carnivora  is  re- 
piei^entcd  in  North  China  by  some  nine  species, 
distribrnted  as  follows. 

Felis  tigri^  longipilis,  Manchuria,  Corea,  Chihli, 
Shansi ;  F.  pardu^  villosa,  Chihli,  Shansi,  N.  Shensi, 
ICansu;  F.  fonianicri,  S.  Shensi;  F.  catus,  Chihli, 
Shansi;  /'.  vif/nul,  N.  Chihli,  Mcngolia ;  F. 
cup! ihn a,  Chihli ',  F.  chinensis  subsp.  Shan  i, Shensi ; 
/''.  microtis,  S.  Shonsi ;  F.  isubcUina,  Tibet,  Kaiisu, 
Manchuria. 

S\viNMo::'s  list  for  South  China  gives  F. 
tigris,  F.  pardus,  F.  wacrocelis,  F.  viverrina,  F. 
rhincnsi^.  Some  of  these  may  be  identical  with 
tlio.13  named  above.     See  Tiger ;  Ljcopard ;  Manul: 

SowERBY  :  Pecent  Researches,  etc.,  Journal, 
N.C;.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii  ;  Swinhoe  :  Catalogue  of 
Maniwft^o. 

FEMALE     EDUCATION     IN     THE     EAST, 

Society   for  promoting,  was  formed   in  London  in 
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U]^^.  Jliii  111. it  worluT  marrir«l  Dr.  (JuT/i.Afr. 
Tho  *  bout  known  curly  miinionftry  wan  Mi»s 
Aldkuhey,  who,  ftflrr  working  in  .lavft  and 
Siri;^Nip<)n',  arrived  in  Honj^kon;^  on  t)i«  very  day 
tlio  livn  trraty  porlrt  worn  opmcd.  H!io  v/vul  to 
Ningpo,  nnd  thcro  opi-ncd  f/tr  fimt  mi^finn  'jirla' 
fcftool  in  C/iitKi  ill  1M]V  She  died  in  AuHtrnlia 
in   1057. 

In  189'J,  llui  Soiifty  ciasrd  to  cxi«t,  its  agtinta 
joining  tln^  ('.M.S.  in  Foocliow  and  Ilon^iconf?. 

FtNG-HUANG.     Sco    /'/lomix. 

FtNG  SHU  I  HI  /^  wind  (in, I  water.  (Tho 
outward  and  \isiblo  tigna  of  celestial  Yang  and  Yin). 
Tho  art  of  adapting  tho  residence  of  t!ic  living 
and  tho  dead  so  as  to  co-operate  and  harmonize 
with  tho  local  currents  of  tho  cosmic  breath 
(Yin  and  Yang,  q-v.)]  often  incorrectly  called 
'*  geomancy." 

It  is  bolipvcd  that  at  every  place  there  aro 
special  topographical  features  (natural  or  artificial) 
which  indicate  or  modify  tlio  universal  spiritual 
brcvath  {%\^  Ch'i).  Tho  forms  of  hills  and  the 
directions  of  watercourses,  being  the  outcome  cf 
the  moulding  influences  of  wind  and  water,  are 
the  niost  important,  but  in  addition  the  heights  and 
forms  of  buildings  and  the  directions  of  roads  and 
bridges  are  potent  factors.  From  instant  to  instant 
the  force  and  direction  of  the  spiritual  currents 
are  modified  by  the  motions  of  the  sun,  and  moon, 
(see  Astrology),  so  that  at  any  particular  time  the 
directions  of  the  celestial  bodies  frcm  the  point 
considered  are  also  of  great  importance. 

The  professor  of  Feng  Shui  employ^  a  Lo-pan 
(graduated  astrolabe  with  compass)  tp  observe 
directions  and  astrological  harmonies,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  notices  the  forms  which  the  spiritual 
forces  of  nature  have  produced. 

By  talismans  (dragons  and  other  symbolic 
figures  on  roofs  or  walls,  pagodas  on  hills,  or 
bridges). and  charms  (pictures  of  spirits  or  ^* words 
of  power"  inscribed  on  paper  scrolls  or  stone 
tablets),  the  unpropitious  character  of  any  particular 
topography  may  be  amended. 

Artificial  alteration  of  natural  forms  has  good 
or  bad  effect  according  to  the  new  forms  produced. 
Tortuous  paths  are  preferred  by  beneficent  in- 
fluences, so  that  straight  works  such  as  railways 
and  tunnels  favour  the  circulation  of  maleficent 
breath. 

The  dead  are  in  particular  affected  by  and 
able  to  use  the  cosmic  currents  for  the  benefit  of 
the  living,  so  tliat  it  is  to  the  interest  of  each  family 
to  secure  and  preserve  the  most  auspicious  environ- 
ment for  the  grave,  the  ancestral  temple  and  the 
home. 


There  it  ft  copiou«  nfttive  literature  on  ihd 
mibjcct  with  elaborate  rulet,  plann  and  theoretical 
information. 

Kli'KI.  :  Fing  Shut,  I)  jHt  :  lirtmrthr*  \nU' 
(Jhinrft  SupfrMtUiotm ;  l)t  (JttooT  :  The  lUligious 
Hyntrm  of  China.  [H.C.) 

FENG  TAO  .^  ill,  ft  politician  who  lervcd 
under  ion  Empcror«  of  four  different  houwi,  but 
iH  famous  un  tho  inventor  of  blork  printinj^.  He 
wa.s  born  in  a.i>.  881  and  died  in  951,  ju«t  Wfore 
the  clcBe  of  the  T'ang  dynanly. 

FbNG-T'lEN    FU.     Sec  Muldtu. 

FERGANA  or  FERGHANA.     Sec  Khokand. 

FERNANDEZ,  JUAN,  .i  Franciiican  friar  of 
tho  province  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

He  was  born  at  .\lman/.a  in  Spain  in  1655  and 
arrived  in  China  in  1597.  lie  was  in  Kiang»i  in 
1705  and  at  Canton  in  1717,  as  shown  by  his  letters; 
A  manuscript  dictionary  compiled  by  him  and  now 
in  the  posscs.sion  of  Dr.  G.  E.  Moiiuisos  states  oii 
the  fly-leaf  that  it  was  finished  at  Changte  fu 
(Honan)  in  1724.  This  however  may  be  an  error, 
as  this  date  is  after  the  bani.shment  of  missionaries 
by  YuNO  Ci:t:NG.  In  the  same  place  he  is  called 
Ju.\N  Fernandez  Seiirano,  but  the  addition  of 
Serrano  has  not  been  explained. 

He  left  Qhina  in  1726,  went  to  Mexico,  returned 
to  Almanza  and  died  there  on  February  3,  1735. 
See  Lexicography. 

CiVEZZA  :  Saggio  di  Bihliografia  gtografica 
storica  etnografica  San  francescana,  1879 ;  Cordier  : 
Dibliothcca  Sinica,   col.    1192. 

FERNANDEZ,  SEBASTIEN,  ^otiH  Chung 
Ming-jtn,  was  born  in  Kuangtung  in  1552  of 
wealthy  parents,  and  was  the  first  Chinese  to  enter 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  wa^  a  companion  to  Rica 
and  suffered  the  cangue,  the  bamboo,  prison  and 
torture  in  Peking,  Hangchow  and  elsewhere.  He 
died  in  1622. 

Havret  :  La  Stole  chritienne  de  Si-ngan-fou. 
II,  p.  11,  note. 

FERNE  OSTEN,  DER,  a  German  magazine 
issued  in  Shanghai  in  conjunction  with  The  Far 
East,  having  the  same  editor  arkd  printer.  It  ended 
with  its  third  volume,  1906. 

FERREIRA,  GASPARD,  ^"^M  Fei  Ch'i 
kuel,  a  Jesuit  Father,  born  in  Portugal  in  1571. 
Having  completed  his  theological  studies  at  Macao 
he  was  sent  to  Peking  in  .1604.  Later  he  was  sent 
to  Chao  chou  *^  ^  to  the  church  founded  by  Ricci 
23  years  before.  Here  he  was  accused,  condemned 
and"^  driven  out  in  1612.  Fleeing  to  Nan  hsiang 
]f]  ig  he  carried  on  successful  work  till  obliged  to 
flee  again  in  consequence  of  the  persecution  at 
Nanking.     He   went  to  Honan,  then  from  1630  to 
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1635  was  at  Chien  ch'angjj^  ^  in  Kiangsi.     In  1646 
he  retired  to  Canton  and  died  there  in  1649. 

Havret  :  La  Stele  chretienne  dc  Si-ngan-fou, 
II,  p.  23,  note* 

FESTIVALS.  The  Chinese  have  many  fest- 
ivals  which  are  not  obtruded  on  the  notice  of  the 
foreigner.  Some  of  the  more  important  ones, 
however,  are  observed  £0  generally  as  to  affect  foreign 
intercourse.  The  chief  are  connected  with  the 
seasons  and  with  the  worship  of  ancestors,  not 
with  the  worship  of  Confucius,  Buddha,  or  any 
deities,  though  of  course  these  also  have  their  turn. 
New  Year  [q.v.)  is  the  greatest  of  the  feasts;  all 
debts  are  paid,  or  supposed  to  be  paid,  before  the 
old  year  dies,  then  all  business  is  at  a  standstill  and 
ail  the  world  devotes  itself  to  pleasure,  paying, 
visits,  dressing  in  fine  clothes,  making  presents, 
feasting  and  idling.  There  are  also,  however, 
offerings  to  the  gods,  to  parents  and  to  dead 
ancestors.  The  rejoicings  last  till  the  15th  day, 
but  these  days'  include  other  feasts  and  ceremonies, 
and  must  not  be  thought  of  as  a  fortnight  of  simple 
idling. 

On  the  15th  is  the  Feast  of  Lanterns  (see 
Lanterns,  Feast  of).  This  closes  the  New  Year 
festivities  and  opens  the  shops  again.  The  foreigner 
sees  the  precessions  and  the  mild  illuminations,  but 
knows  little  of  the  ceremonies,  offerings  and 
worship    connected   with  the  feast. 

Omitting  smaller  feasts  the  next  universally 
kept  of  the  Chinese  festivals  is  Ch'ing  Ming  ^  §5- 
the  fifth  of  the  twenty-four  solar  periods  into  which 
the  year  is  divided  ;  it  falls,  on  April  4-5.  It  is 
.sometimes  named  the  Festival  of  Tombs,  for  it  is 
at  this  time  that  special  thought  is  given  to  the 
dead,  to  whom  formal  offerings  are  made,  while 
their  graves  are  put  in  good  order.  It  was  anciently 
the  day  for  the  re-kindling  of  fires,  which  had  been 
extinguished  three  days  before.  (See  Han  Shih). 
It  is  also  a  time  for  pic-nics  and  excursions  into 
the  country,  and  houses  are  decorated  with  foliage. 
Various  things  connected  with  this  festival  remind 
the  Western  student  of  the  Christian  Easter. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  moon  comes  the 
great  summer  festival,  for  which  there  is  no  special 
name,  thcugh  the  foreigner  calls  it,  from  what  he 
sees  of  it,  the  Dragon  Boat  Festival.  The  Dragon 
is  much  in  evidence  at  this  time.  It  is  the  symbol 
of  fructifying  rain,  so  important  in  such  an  agricul- 
tural country.     (See  Dragon-boat  Festival). 

The  Midsummer  fete  is  not  very  important; 
but  with  the  coming  of  autumn  with  the  seventh 
moon  there  is  another  great  festival,  consecrated 
to  the  dead.  On  the  first  day  of  the  moon  the  gates 
of  purgatory  are  opened,  and  the  hungry  ghosts 
troop  forth  to  have  a  month  of  enjoyment  of  the 
good  thingfs  provided  for  them  by  the  pious.     It  is 


especially  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  moon  that  liberal 
offerings  of  food  are  set  out,  paper  money  is  burnt 
for  the  enrichment  of  the  dead,  and  masses  are 
said  for  the  release  of  the  unhappy  ghosts.  The 
festival  itself  is  a  Buddhist  introduction  due  to 
Amogha;  though  of  course  the  worship  of  ancestors 
and  offerings  to  them  did  not  originate  in  China 
with  the  coming  of  Buddhism. 

By  foreigners  this  feast  is  often  called  All 
Souls'  day ;  the  Chinese  name  is  Yii  Ian  p'en,  {q.v.), 
which  is  the  transliteration  of  a  Sanskrit  word. 

The  'harvest  festival'  takes  place  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  eighth  moon,  and  is  the  great 
fea.s-t  of  autumn.  Except  that  it  is  a  time  of 
general  enjoyment  and  holiday-making  there  is 
nothing  to  attract  the  foreigner's  notice.  It  is 
much  the  same  with  the  festival  of  the  winter 
solstice  in  the  eleventh  mo<Jn,  when  again  there 
are  special  offerings  to  the  dead. 

With  the  close  of  the  year,  as  at  the  beginning, 
there  are  important  ceremonies.  The  Kitchen  god 
ascends  on  high  to  give  his  report  on  the  household's 
conduct  during  the  year,  and  he  is  well  feted  before 
his  departure  on  the  24th  of  the  twelfth  moon,  a 
paper  chariot  is  burned  to  provide  his  conveyance, 
etc.  Offerings  are  also  made  to  other  domestic  gods, 
more  or  less  house-cleaning  takes  place ;  the  talis- 
manic  papers  stuck  over  the  doors,  etc.,  are  renewed  ; 
debtors  are  sought  for;  creditors  are  avoided; 
and  on  the  New  Year's  Eve  the  whole  people  spends 
the  night  in  eating  and  drinking  and  firing  off 
crackers, — a  watch-night  iservice  but,  with  little 
solemnity  in  it. 

De  Groot  has  made  an  elaborate  study  of  these 
and  other  feasts  as  they  are  actually  observed  at 
the  present  day  in  Amoy ;  and  in  the  mcxe  im- 
portant of  the  festivals  there  can  be  little  difference 
throughout  the  whole  country. 

His  work  is  not  merely  descriptive ;  but  the 
origin  of  every  custom  is  sought  tor,  and  its 
connection  with  the  ancient  superstitions  of  other 
races.  Many  matters  connected  with  the  festivals 
may  seem  trivial  or  merely  quaint  and  picturesque, 
but  may  acquire  great  significance  when  brought 
into  comparison  with  usages  that  obtained  in  Egypt 
or  ancient  Greece  or  Home. 

Dk  Groot  :  Les  Fetes  annuelles  a  Emoui; 
DoRF.  :  Recherches  sur  les  Superstitions,  etc.  ; 
l")o()LirTi-K  :  Social  JAfe  of  the  Chinese. 

FEUDAL  STATES  fjl  BB-  The  earliest  legends 
of  ('hin^se  history  tell  of  a  number  of  states 
governed  by  hereditary  princes  owning  other  princes, 
or  eventually  one  emperor,  as  overlord.  Hence  the 
title  "feudal."  The  opening  words  of  king  Wu 
in   the   documents   of  the  Chou    dynasty  contained 
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111  tli««  S/iit  C/iintj  liVi^  iiaraphniHtul  \ty  LicciUK  (in 
accurdanco  with  (Ih^  Imiit  ('hinone  exposition): 
"All,  yr  luMiMlitHry  pniicoM."  AltlnHi^h  kin^  VVi; 
niiido  ^reat  cliuii^nM  in  ihu  porMoniicl  of  iho  prinruH, 
hn  only  porprtiiutod  an  old  iiiKtilution,  \\n  did  not 
inuii^uratu  a  now  ono. 

'I'lir  ciMitrul  prirxipln  of  tlm  in:.tiLiiLiori  wan 
ancoHtnil  worHhip.  Wliun  tliu  dftHctindiiiilh  of  any 
given  prince  were  prevented  from  Hacrifictn^  in  the 
ancestral  toInpl^,  the  Htato  wan  said  to  bo  devtroycd. 
As  lon^^  as  the  cljui  worHliip  was  continued  tlio 
state  (continued.  Jlencc,  wo  lind  aniongHt  the  earl- 
ieat  arrangements  made  by  king  Wu  were  the 
appointments,  or  confirmation  of  existing  appoint- 
mentH,  to  five  fiefs  where  the  five  imi)erial  families 
of  the  past  might  bo  honoured.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  position  and  insignificance  of  the  five 
centres  : — 

Ancestor  Kief  Modern   name 

Huang  Ti  (.'hi  Shunt'ien,    Chihli. 

Yao  Chu  Tsinan,   Shantung. 

Shun  C'h'en         Chenchow,  Honan. 

Yii   (Hsia)  Ch'i  Kaifeng,  Honan. 

T'ang  (Yin)         Sung  Kuei  te,  Honan. 

(The   last  named   is   the  only  one  that  attained  to 
any  considerable  rank  in  the  Chou  days). 

King  Wu  had  a  large  number  of  brothers,  and 
many  of  these  were  made  lords,  but  none  of  their 
fiefs  became  famous.  On  the  other  hand,  a  nephew 
and  a  son  gave  rise  to  descendants  of  front  rank. 
The  son  of  the  duke  of  Chou,  Po  Ch'ing,  was 
invested  with  the  state  of  Lu  ^,  southern  Shantung. 
Lu  prided  itself  on  being  the  foremost  state  as 
regards  conformity  to  ritual.  In  military  matters 
it  never  passed  the  second  rank.  It  was  always 
under  the  orders  of  one  or  other  of  its  rteighbours. 
King  Wu's  son,  Ch'eng,  was  playing  with  a 
younger  brother  and  in  sport  made  him  a  feudal 
lord.  "Of  what  fief?  "  enquired  the  Grand  Re- 
corder who,  it  would  seem,  had  to  be  in  attendance. 
"I  was  only  sayin£,  it  in  fun,"  replied  the  boy  king. 
But  the  Recorder  would  have  no  light  speech  from 
the  king,  so  a  fief  had  to  be  found  and  the  boy  lord 
became  ruler  of  T'ang,  or  as  it  after  came  to  be 
called,  Chin  (^),  the  immense  tract  of  country 
north  of  the  bend  of  the  Y'ellow  River,  the  modern 
Shansi.  From  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
B.C.  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth.  Chin  was  by  far 
the  most  important  of  the  Chinese  states.  One 
other  member  of  the  imperial  family  was  already 
ruling  when  king  Wu  came  to  his  throne,  .but  it 
was  away  in  the  wild,  unknown  south-east,  beyond 
the  Yangtze.  When  the  future  king  Wen  was  a 
babe  it  was  announced  that  he  would  be  a  man  of 
importance.  His  father  was  the  third  son  of  the 
grandfather.  The  first  and  second  sons,  therefore, 
afraid  that  the  inheritance  would  no*  pass  to  their 
young  nephew  if  they  stopped  at  home,  went  forth 
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to  the  Mttvagn  Utida  aft«rwards  named  Wu  ^. 
'I'htfir  doNcendants  ar«  fimt  heard  of  in  tho  Tmo 
Chuiin  in  B.<:.  hiHt.  Awiiy  on  Lh«  north  «tt»»t,  lh« 
bfjrdor  land*  including  the  plain  on  which  i'ckirig 
now  itandR,  were  nanned  Yen  ^,  and  given  to  Kiiik 
the  duke  of  Khao,  whoMe  military  proweM  haii 
almoNt  over«httdowe(i  the  ImX  that  he  aUo  waf  a 
half  brother  of  king  Wu.  In  b.^'.  805,  the  aon  of 
king  Hhuan  wan  given  a  new  fief,  Cheng  |B*  Even 
to  this  day  the  novelty  ban  not  worn  off  the  name, 
for  the  county  \n  ntill  called  IlKincheng  (i.^.  "New 
Cheng")  ;  it  licit  in  Honan.  All  theae  (and  many 
othcrn)  were  occupied  by  memberN  of  the  Clfl  ( |0  ) 
clan.  The  Hitcfi  (rarely  infringed)  iitrictly  forbad 
intermarriage. 

.Iu«t  Kiuth  of  yen  and  north  of  i.u  (i.^.  in 
modern  north  Shantung)  a  ittate  was  carved  out 
for  Chiang  T'ai  kung,  the  rnont  valiant  and  very 
faithful  adherent  of  kings  Wen  and  Wu.  It  wan 
called  (Jh'i  Jif  and  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  was  of  first  rank.  The  family  name  wai 
Chiang  ^. 

Lastly,  mention  must  be  made  of  two  other 
states  the  rulers  of  which  were  untouched  by  king 
Wu — in  all  probability  he  knew  nothing  of  one  of 
them.  The  lands  on  and  over  the  north-we.<-t  bounds 
that  were  known  to  the  Cliine.se  of  the  twelfth 
century  B.C.  were  then  occupied  by  the  Ying  (jf^  ) 
family.  When  Chou  Hsin  was  being  overthrown, 
the  lord  of  Ch'in  ^,  as  this  state  was  called,  was 
away  preparing  a  marble  sarcophagus  for  his  over- 
lord. When  he  came  back,  the  overlord  was  de- 
feated, dead  and  buried.  The  faithful  follower  at 
once  committed  suicide.  King  Wu  ordered  that 
this  lord  should  be  buried  in  the  sarcophagus  he  had 
prepared  for  his  king,  and  confirmed  his  son  in  the 
fief.  This  was  the  state  that  eventually  overthrew 
the  Chou  empire  and  its  feudalism.  To  the  south- 
west, reaching  to  the  Yangtze,  lay  the  lands  of  Ch'u 
^  ,  the  rulers  of  which  were  called  Mi  (^  ).  They 
came  to  rival  both  Chin  and  Ch'in,  and  at  one 
time  it  seemed  possible  that  they  would  succeed 
to  the  heritage  of  empire.  Ch'u,  Wu  and  the  still 
more  remote  Yiieh  were,  however,  really  outside 
the  pale  of  the  feudal  lords  ff  ^- ,  and  Ch'u  for 
long  boasted  of  this  fact.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ch'in,  which  was  suspect,  m'ade  every  effort  to 
show  itself  inside  the  pale.  (Its  efforts  really 
showed  the  contrary).  No  bar  sinister  ever  attached 
itself  to  Chin ;  but  its  position  ensured  constant 
influx  of  fresh  Tartar  blood,  and  kept  the  race 
much  more  vigorous  than  that  of  the  intermarrying, 
petty  lords  of  the  centre,  (who,  though  th^y  had  no 
intcmarriage  on  the  father's  side,  had  little  else 
on  the  mother's  side). 

We  reallv  know  verv  little  about  the  actual 
working  of  the  feudal  system  until  we  come  to  the 
days   from   which   we   have    contemporary   records, 
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«.  about  the  eighth  century  B.C.  There  ^re  three 
large  collections  of  tractates  on  the  ritual  to  be 
observed,  iiz.  the  Chou  Li,  the  /  Li  and  the  Li  Chi. 
But  we  do  not  know  that  at  any  time  all  the 
minutiae  of  form  and  ceremony  were  observed. 
Certainly  when  we  come  to  the  contemporary 
records,  there  was  but  little  of  the  ritual  fulfilled. 
The  emperor  was  a  mere  shadow  of  the  august 
monarch  that  the  rites  picture  to  us. 

It  is  difficult  to  point  to  any  thing  good  that 
the  feudalism  of  earlier  days  did  for  China.  It 
may  have  been  a  temjiorary  necessity  in  the  trans- 
ition from  a  period  of  tribal  to  national  govern- 
ment. But  its  prolongation  through  the  centuries 
of  the  Chou  dynasty  was  a  twofold  curse  to  the 
people.  In  the  first  place,  it  prevented  China  from 
realising  its  unity.  In  the  second,  it  was  the 
direct  cause  of  innumerable  and  incessant  wars. 
"There  is  not  a  single  righteous  war  in  the  whole 
of  tbe  Annals"'  was  the  common  sense  verdict  of 
Mencius  (vii,  bk.  2,  Legge,  p.  354).  When  we 
remember  that  the  Annals  embrace  the  whole  period 
from  B.C.  722  to  482,  and  that  no  year  is  without  its 
story  of  war,  we  can  picture  somewhat  what  an  evil 
it  was  to  all  classes  of  the  population.  Ch'in  Shih 
Huang  Ti  deserves  more  credit  than  he  usually 
gets  for  ridding  China  of  feudalism.  It  attempted 
to  rise  again  with  the  new  Han  dynasty,  but  Liu 
Kao  Tsu  was  too  wise  and  too  strong.  Whatever 
divisions  have  since  arisen  in  CTiina.  they  have 
never  been  a  mere  revivification  of  the  feudalism  of 
the  olden  days.     (.See  under  separate  titles). 

[G.G.W.] 

FIBRES,  TEXTILE. 

aBUTILOX,  tg  ^  ch-in<jnia,  the  fibre  of 
Ahutilon  aviccfinae,  cultivated  as  a  summer  crop  in 
We.stern  China  up  to  3,000  feet  altitude.  The  fibre 
is  of  inferior  quality,  lei^s  valuable  than  that  of 
true  hemp.  Most  of  the  "hemp"  which  goes  down 
river  from  Ssuch'uan  is,  according  to  HosiE,  the 
fibre  of  this  plant.  It  is  greyish  white,  tinged  with 
a  silvery,  lustrous  colour.  The  plant  is  also  widely 
cultivated  in  Northern  China,  Mongolia,  ^nd  Man- 
churia, where  it  is  misnamed  "jute."  As  it  does 
not  rrit  wlipn  wet,  it  is  used  for  making  fi.shing 
net?.  Tientsin  "jute"  is  largely  used  locally;  when 
sent  to  Europe  it  i."  {Customs  Brport,  1899)  jed 
for  adulterating  purposes,  coming  into  competition 
with  a  fibre  grown   in  New  Zealand. 

HEMP  '/c  M  hnoma  in  South  China,  /j^  fl^ 
hsinowa  in  the  North ;  Cannahin  sofiva,  or  the 
common  Russian  hemp.  It  is  found  throughout 
China  Proper  and  Manchuria,  and  produces  a  fibre 
which  is  of  universal  use.  The  stems  grow  to  eight 
feet  in  height ;  harvested  in  June,  they  are  steeped 
in  water,  sun-dried  and  bleached  by  burning  sul- 
phur, after  which  the  fibre  is  removed ;  it  is  in 
great  demand  for  textile  and  cordage  purposes,  the 


coarse  cloth  making  bags  or  mourning  raiment  for 
the  poor.  The  fibre  of  the  autumn  crop,  which  is 
tougher,  is  worked  into  the  bodies  of  paint  brushes 
or  even  of  Chinese  pens.  The  woody  stems  are 
burnt  and  the  ashes,  mixed  with  gunpowder,  enter 
into  the  manufacture  of  firecrackers.  Hemp  oil 
is  used  as  an  illuminant  in  Ssuch'uan.  The  leading 
exporting  centres  are  Chungking,  Changsha,  Hang- 
chow,  jind  Wuchow,  Exportation  abroad,  1915, 
Pels.  75,000,  value  Tls.  850,000;  1916,  Pels. 
143,799,  Tls.  1,699,371.  It  gees  chiefly  to  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  Japan. 

JUTE,  chiiifj-ma  ^)^,  Corchoru-s  capsularis  i.s 
sparingly  cultivated  in  Eastern  Ssuch'uan,  but  is 
not  exported  from  that  province.  A  little  jute  may 
be  cultivated  in  Chihli  and  in  Kuangtung.  It  is 
also  named  Huang  ma  ^4^* 

Other  fibres  used  by  the  Chinese  are  that  from 
the  bark  of  the  Stercvlia  'platoni/ulia,  or  xnuVvng 
tree,  hence  named  t'ung-ma  1^^,  used  for  making 
cordage,  but  of  no  commercial  importance ;  also 
"Pine-apple  Hemp,"   {q.v.) 

The  fibre  of  Musa  textilis  is  also  used  for  mak- 
ing cordage.  The  export  in  1916  was  pels.  101,390, 
value  Tls.  493,970. 

•  RAMIE,  Chu-ma  ^  ,ftJ|i ,.  Boe/impria  niiea,  also 
known  as  Hsien-ma  (^^),  the  mo>t  important 
textile  plant  in  China,  is  cultivated  mostly  in  the 
central  valleys  of  Kiangsi,  in  Hupei,  and  in  Ssu- 
ch'uan, where  it  also  grows  wild.  It  is  however, 
found  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country  up 
to  4,000  feet  altitude.  It  is  the  China-grass  of 
commerce,  and  is  being  exported  in  growing 
quantities,  especially  to  Japan.  In  1903  less  than 
2,000  piculs  were  exported,  in  1913  over  170,000 
piculs  worth  Hk.Tls.  2.500,000.  The  fibre  is  bleach- 
ed in  hot  rice-paste  and  sulphur  and  woven  into 
grass-cloth  {q-v.)  or  used  as  t,wine  for  making 
fishing  -nets,  which  are  exported  to  the  Straits 
and    Siam. 

Fiamie  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  finest  fibres 
known.  It  is  extremely  durable,  and  is  said  to  be 
less  affected  by  moisture  than  any  otlier  fibre,  but 
is  somewhat  lacking  in  elasticity.  It  has  a  brilliant 
silky  lustre,  can  be  dyed  readily,  and  is  exception- 
ally long,  the  ultimate  fibres  varying  from  3  to  16 
inches  in  length.  It  is  easy  to  cultivate  and  thrives 
in  almost  any  soil  ;  in  C^hina,  however,  it  is  usually 
grown  in  red  clay  containing  sand.  The  fibre  is 
prepared  in  China  almost  entirely  by  hand.  The 
stems  are  first  stripped,  and  the-  cuticle  removed 
by  scraping  and  washing,  a  tedious  and  expensive 
process.  In  the  resulting  product  the  fibres  are 
embedded  in  a  gummy  substance  ;  the  getting  rid 
of  this  is  not  carried  out  in  China,  but  is  effected 
subsequently   in  Europe  by  chemical  means. 

The  production  of  ramie,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
gauged  from  Customs  statistics,  is  greatly   on  the 
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innTAMe,  tlu)  (luuiilily  of  (uiKiiiul  cxjiort  from  porta 
huviii^  iiu'r«MiN('(l  from  26r),0(X)  pinilH  lo  1913  U> 
."^IH.CXK)  ill  lUlf).  Of  Kru<^M(lotti,  uhicli  im  nwidn 
Irom  it,  tlir  o\p«)rtulioii  uvrra^rM  »50,000  Vv\m.,  worth 
ilk.'rirt.  1(X)  iwK-li,  of  wliirli  (piAiility  half  in  exported 
ul>rouil.  I'\»riiu*rly  it  wuh  n  roiUMUiMly  (Mitorcd  in 
llir  ('iiMtitins  l{(*tiiniH  uh  liniip  'IMit*  «'\puit  in  1^)16 
was  pclH.   iil0,931,  vjiliio  'lU.  2.U2i^U. 

I.Mi'KitiAL    Inhtitutk    lUiLLniN.    vol     lii,    No.    1, 
1905  IN. S.J 

FIGHTING     STATES    PERIODIC  f,^.     The 

last  t\Nu  crnlinioB  of  tlio  Cliou  (lynasty  aro  known 
by  this  oxpro.sHioii.  'I'ho  Fij^htin^  States  wore 
those  conttMulin^  for  Knipirc,  (.'li*iii,  Wu,  Ch'u,  etc. 
See  Sewn  martial  States.  The  period  begins  at 
(liffcKMit  (liitea  accordin;;  to  different  authorities, 
from  u.<".  480  to  B.C.  403.  Taking  the  earlier  date, 
the  hi.story  of  the  period  of  the  Chan  Kuo  Ts'C 
WiJiild  follow  imniediatoly  on  the  7'.so  C/nian.  The 
later  date  is  that  at  which  Ssu  ma  Kuanu's  great 
History  begins,  and  i.s  the  date  when  the  Emperor 
showed  his  impotence  to  help  his  vassals  by  re- 
cognising the  States  of  Han,  Wei  and  Chao, 
divisions  of  the  great  State  of  (Jhin  Jgt. 

Pclitically  it  was  n^e  of  the  worst  times  in 
Chinese  history,  yet  some  of  China's  great  writers, 
philosopliers,  patriots,  etc.,  Mencids,  Yang  Chu, 
Mi  Tzu,  Chuang  Tzu  and  others,  arose  during  this 
period;  and  ]'ahker  calls  it  "the  true  period  of 
Chinese  chivalry". 

Parkeh  :  Ancient  China  Simplified;  Hirth  : 
'J'hc  Aw  lent  Hi-^tory  of  China. 

FIGS  Ficus  carica,  *#  7S  H  u^^i  hua  luo.  In 
X.  China  the  fig  is  only  grown  as  an  exotic,  in  pots 
and  tubs.  In  milder  regions  a  few  large;  specimens 
may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  open,  but  the  fruit 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  cared  for  by  the  Chinese, 
and  it  is  not  extensively  cultivated. 

Meykr  :    Atjriculturol    Explorations,    etc. 

FILIAL  PIETY  ^  hsiao.  This  term,  so 
important  in  Chinese  social  and  political  history, 
is  much  more  comprehensive  than  the  English 
translation  of  it  would  indicate.  Hsiao  is  the 
basis  of  the  virtue  we  call  humanity,  and  is  also 
extended  to  rulers  and  made  the  basis  of  the 
political  structure.  The  word  is  found  at  the  very 
outset  of  Chinese  history,  in  the  Canon  of  Yao 
^  |h.  {Shu  chintj  I,  12),  where  it  is  said  of  Shuk 
that  'he  kept  harmony  by  filial  piety'  !^  f^  JU  ^. 

FILIAL  PIETY,  CANON  OF,  #^  Hsiao 
chi-iiij.  A  work  said  to  have  been  written  according 
to  the  teaching  of  Confucius,  by  his  di.'^ciple 
TsFNG-TZu.  There  are  however  objections  to  this 
view,  and  the  authorship  remains  uncertain.  The 
work  was  lost  at  the  Burning  of  the  Books  and 
recovered,  like   others,   from  a   w^all  where   it  had 


briMi  hiddnn.  Therr  Am  two  \f%\M,  n*A  vmry  dif- 
ffr<<iit  but  much  di»piit«d  over 

It  hiiN  1h*«mi  triiiinhit'-d  intri  iM,/l..h  VMtli  itoloa 
by  Kahku  in  the  Chinrtr:  Itrtutil'i,  vol,  X,  ftrid  by 
BitiiXiMAN  in  (Chinese  Itrimsiiorif,  vol.  tv.  and  into 
FriMich  by  hk  Hoiky  and  i'.xmrt. 

FILLES  DE  LA  CHARITL.  .  reliicioiu 
S(icit*ty     with    t«  >  Xiwn     (A     u     /lit^lr     yvAT. 

founded  by  St.   \  i   uk  I'aul  in  1633.     It  wa* 

the  ftrat  aociety  of  women  to  come  to  do  Chrintian 
work  in  China.  ItM  firit  work  wan  b«'gun  in  Macao 
in  1843,  but  the  SiMtern  reinoved  later  to  Nin(^>o 
and  in  1U63  lo  Shanghai.  In  Shanghai  they 
farnitfhed  the  nurning  Ktaff  at  the  Cieneral  Hospital 
for  nearly  fifty  yearn,  withdrawing  in  1913.  They 
work  in  all  the  VicariatM  which  are  in  the  tare  of 
La/ariBt.s,  - -having  the  Ham«  Suj>erior  CfiKral  a* 
tliat  Order.     See  Jauriaf,  Ildtnt  dr. 

I'l\.VChkt  :    Le6  MtM^vnu    il'-   t' hi  fie. 

FINCHES.      See    Frimjiliidaf. 

FINGERNAILS.  It  in  a  cunioin  to  airj-s  .tU 
or  .-c»me  fingernails  to  grow  as  long  as  pi*««ible,  <tii 
an  indication  that  the  owner  does  not  have  to  work 
with  his  hands.  While  it  holda  chiefly  among 
women,  the  more  wealthy,  and  the  literary  cla»«ea. 
it  is  also  affected  by  K(jme  p^K^rer  people  through 
mere  foppishness.  But  in  the  nature  of  things  the 
custom  cannot  be  very  wide-fpread.  In  home  cawx 
silver  sheaths  are  used  to  protect  the  nails. 

FINNISH   FREE  CHURCH    MISSION.     S.^ 

China  1  nland  Mi^^iio)!. 

FINNISH    NUSSIONARY   SOCIETY. 

Headquarters  :— HeUingfors,   Finland. 

Entered  China,  1901. 

Works  in  N.  Hunan.  The  first  mi.ssionaries 
were  Kev.  .H.  Sjoblom  and  wife.   ^ 

The  head  station  of  this  Mission  is  at 
Tsing  shih,  (opened  1901)  and  work  is  also  carried 
on  at  Tze-li  J?,  fij,  and  Yung-ting  ^^,  which  were 
both  cccupied  in  1907;  and  the  Mission  contributes 
one  professor  to  the  Union  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary  at  She-kow,  near  Hankow.  There  are 
boys'  and  girls'  high  schools,  and  a  number  of 
primary  schools. 

In  1916,  the  Mission  reported  22  foreign  workers. 

FIRECRACKERS  i&^  j^'X,  ^^hich  are  used 
daily  in  China  for  all  kinds  of  celebrations,  are 
manufactured  in  Hunan  and  Kiangsi,  but  are  a 
speciality  of  the  district  of  Y'impu  in  Kuangtung, 
between    Fatshan    and    Canton,    and    of    Taileang. 

The  cheapest  kind  is  made  of  gunpowder  rolled 
up  in  coarse  bamboo  paper,  with  a  covering  of  red 
paper,  that  being  the  colour  of , good  omen.  Reman 
candles,  rockets,  fuses,  wheels,  etc.,  are  also  made. 
Of  late  years  alum  has  been  used  to  neutralize  the 
smoke   in  them. 
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Total  original  exportation  is  about  200,000 
piculs  yearly,  that  is,  before  the  war,  which  has 
naturally  reduced  the  manufacture..  The  amount 
exported  abroad  is  not  very  great,  though  some  goes 
to  the  United  States.  The  export  in  1916  was  of 
the  value  Tls.  3,510,961. 

FISH  (emblem).  The  fi.sh  is  used  to  signify 
abundance  or  wealth,  which  arises  from  the  words 
yii  ^  fish  and  yii  |^  superfluity  being  pronouuLed 
alike.     Cf.  lu  |^  and  lu  U^ ,  or  f u  ig  and  fu  1,^. 

FISHERY  PRODUCTS:  which  include,  be- 
sides tish,  agar-agar,  bicho-de  mar,  isinglass,  sea- 
weed, awabi  etc.,  have  always  occupied  an  import- 
ant place  in  the  "sundries"  item  in  the  import  list; 
in  the  sixties  they  comprised  one-tenth  of  this  item. 
In  1894  the  import  amounted  to  over  five  million 
Uels,  in  1904  to  Tls.  8,657,000  and  in  1915  to  over 
Tls.  15,000,000.  Japan  has  an  important  share  of 
this   total. 

FISHES  AND  FISHERIES.  In  China  the 
Fish  is  abundant,  the  species  are  numerous,  every- 
body, more  or  less,  fishes,  and  everybody  eats  fish. 
So  one  would  expect  to  find  in  Chinese  books'  of 
Natural  History  copious  details  on  IchtlTyology. 
Moreover,  there  would  be  obvious  interest,  both 
scientific  and  sinological,  in  being  able  to  determine 
the  species  indicated  by  the  ancient  classics. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  take  two  examples,  the 
^f^  Erh  ya  gives  a  list  of  18  or  20  fishes  which 
it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  identify  from  the  mere 
text,  and  even  with  the  help  of  actual  pictures, 
as  the  latter  do  not  always  correspond  with  the 
text.  The  ;t^!^|{||g  Pen  ts'ao  kang  mu  gives  about 
50  fishes ;  but  the  illustrations  are  very  rough  and 
the  text  inexact ;  it  is  therefort^  of  little  value. 
More  will  be  found,  -but  nothing  better,  in  general 
Chinese  works  (Dictionaries,  Histories,  etc.);  con- 
sequently, the  Lexicons,  translations,  and  com- 
mentaries published  by  Europeans  have  been  able 
to  extract  from  the  Chinese  sources  no  more  than 
the  Jatter  contain,  that  is  to  say,  some  vague 
generalities,  and  some  errors. 

From  the  sight  of  drawings  of  fishes,  executed 
by  Chinese  artists  from  nature,  and  sent  to  the 
Museums  of  Europe,  savants  such  as  Bloch, 
Lact.pede,  Valenciennfs,  Richardson,  and  Basile- 
WSKI  have  been  tempted  to  m'»ke  up  descriptions 
and  names  of  species.  It  has  been  an  almost 
fruitless  labour.  However,  as  present-day  resources 
are  more  ample,  there  may  be  profit  in  taking  up 
the  task  again  according  to  the  plan  indicated 
by  MoLLENDORFF  (The  Veritbrnta  of  the.  Province 
of  Chihli— Journal  of  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  1877)  :  that 
is,  to  scientifically  determine  the  species  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  find  the  Chinese  name 
(or  rather,   names)   of   each    species,    by  consulting 


fishermen  and  Sinology,  remembering  that  the 
ancient  classics  have  in  mind  the  basin  of  the 
Hoangho  and  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea. 

Altogether,   Europeans   did    not  begin  to  know 
the    ichthyological   Fauna   of    China    till   the   18th 
century,     through    the    explorers     Osbeck,     Hout- 
tDyn,  and   Tiiunberg,   and,  for  sea-fishes,   through 
the  captains  of  the  deep  sea.     In  the' 19th  century, 
many   collectors,   eVen    if    they    were   specialists   in 
other  branches,  sent  to  the  Museums  specimens  of 
Fishes — J.  Reeves,  Swinhoe^  Dabry  de  Thiersant, 
the    Abbe    A.    David,    to    mention    only    the    best 
known.     The   specimens  sent  by   J.   Reeves,   Sen., 
serve   as  basi^  for  Richardson's  work,   lieport  on 
the   Ichthyology  of  the   Seas  of  China  and  Japan, 
published  in  1845.     Bridusman  in  his  Chrestomathy 
(1841)    gives  a    list  of  246   species   of  Fishes    with 
their    Chinese    names,    from   a    series   of    drawings 
which  he   had  obtained  through   Be.ale  and   which 
had  been  executed  under  the  eye  of  a  "foreigner." 
This  foreigner  was  Reeves,  and  the  drawings  were 
a  copy  of  those»which  RiciiARDSOi^  had   used   (Cf. 
Bretschneider,     Hiito'ry     of    European    Botanical 
Discoveries  in  China,  I,  257).    In  1843,  Richardson 
had  published  several  species,  especially  Cantonese, 
in    the    Zoology    of    the    voyage    of    the    Sulphur. 
John  Russell  Reeves  continued  his  father's  work 
and  sent  from  Macao  some  ichthyological  specimens. 
The    ichthyological    collections    of    Swinhoe    have 
been    published  by   Gunther   {Ann.    and  Mag.    of 
Nat.   Hist.,   Sept.    1873,    pp.    240-250;   Nov.    1873, 
pp.  377-380;  Feb.  1874,  pp.   154-160),  to  whom  we 
owe  other  articles  also  on  the  Fishes  of  China  {ibid. 
1888,   pp.   429-435;    1889,    pp.    218-229;    1898,    pp. 
257-263).     Dabry   de  Thiersant  himself  published 
a    volume,   La    Pisciculture    et  la  Peche   en   Chine 
(Paris,    1872),    with    descriptions   of    new    species. 
Unfortunately    Gunther   could    say    of   this    publi- 
cation :    "  The   figures   as   well   as    the   accompany- 
ing notes   are   the  work   of  persons  not  conversant 
with    the    rudiments    of    descriptive    ichthyology." 
In    his     preface,     Dabry     announced     the    coming 
publication  of  850  species,  which  would  have  been 
the  largest  ever  made  on   Chinese  ichthyology.     It 
was  never  produced  ;  no  doubt  some  of  these  species 
appeared    undw  the   signature  of   Sauvage  in  1873 
and  1874.     The  ichthyological  harvest  of  the  Abbe 
David    amounts   to    almost   nothing.     Some    Fishes 
sent  from  Kiangsi   arrived  in  bad  condition  ;   some 
new  species' were  however  described  by  Guichenot. 
The  following   also  are  entitled   to   a  place  among 
collectors  :    Simon,    published   by    Guichenot    and 
Blef.ker;   Styan  at   Ningpo,    published   by   G.    A. 
Boulenger;    (P.Z.S.,  1905,   Pari;  I,   pp.  268  sqq.)  ; 
Whitehead      in     Hainan,     published     by     G.     A. 
Boulenger  (P.Z.S.,  1899,  Part  IV,  pp.  956  sqq.); 
M.    DE    LA   Touche   at    Chinwangtao,.  published   in 
the    Perennial    Reports    of    the    Chinese    Cqstonja 
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(1002  1011),  ClmiwauKtao  pp  176  17U.  Home  oUier 
puliliiutioiiM  iiuiMt  ii(»t  1)0  (inntt<Ml  :  Hahii.kwhki, 
IvhthyoijTHithui  C/iinur  fmniiUi,  INikiiij<  1B52,  in 
Nouv.  Mrm.  ScM'.  Nut.,  Mcmrow,  X,  lbS5 ;  .Iouan, 
ill  Mrm.  Sue.  Nat.  Sr.  dv  Chri  huunj,  1U66  and 
106(1;  Knkii,  in  llw  //<  i  <  </' r  OrMtrrrrirhinchm 
Fri'ijnttr  Noiutrni  inn  ihr  I'lnlf,  ZooIo^'imluT 
'I'IumI,  T  H»I  ;  I''aiivi;i,,  /'lomrmnlcH  d'un  Ndturtilnflt 
(ions  rArrfiipcl  I'hu.'^iiii,  ('li(>rl)()iirK.  1H»1  ;  M«»M.KN- 
DOiiKir,  jilroudy  (mUmI,  pp.  lorilll.  1H77 ;  iiiid  part- 
icnlttily  Bl.KKKKii,  Afrmoire.  unr  its  <  i/j/rtnoiiirH  dr 
C/iinr,  AniHtordain,  1871.  Ono  may  add,  On  thv 
/•'i.s/its  ol  Ynrkand,  by  KiiANCi.s  Day  (IV/.S.,  1076, 
pp.  781807);  A  (\divvtinn  of  Fresh  water  Fis/irs 
from  Cornt,  by  Tatk  Hk(;an  (I».Z.S.  1908  pp.  59  63). 

Alto^'other,  if  to  the  Hpocie.s  contaiiu'd  in  tlic 
nbovo  namod  works  arc  added  tho.se  (jf  tho  j^ciuTal 
Iihthyologies,  and  those  which  are  to  be  met  with 
more  or  loss  scattered  in  the  Reviews,  wo  shall 
arrive  with  diniculty  at  a  total  of  a  few  hundred 
species,  both  deep  sea  and  fresh  water  ones.  The 
Catalogue,  of  the  FiaheK  of  Japan  by  D.  S.  Jordan, 
S.  Tanaka,  and  J.  O.  Snyder,  Tokyo,  1913,  totals 
1236  it(»ms.  Chinese  Iclithyology  is  still  almost 
nnknown. 

'lliis  is  the  table  of  the  principal  groups  as  at 
present  established  : 
MARSIPOBRANCHIATA. 

Lampreys    certainly    there   are,    but   they   have 
not  yet  been  catalogued. 
ELASMOBRANCHIATA  (Sharks,  Rays). 

SELACOiDAE  :  ProscyiHum  haberi  Hilgendorf, 
Chilosci/Jlium  indicum  Gm.,  Stegostoma  tigrinum 
Gm.,  Grcctolobus  japonicus  Regan,  Cynias  Manazo 
Bleeker,  Sphyrna  zygaena  L.,  Trial:is  scyUium 
M.   &  H.,  Carcharodon  carcharias  L. 

Batoidae  :    Discohatus    sinensis,    Block,    Raja 
kenojei   M.    &    H.,   Pterojilatea  japonica    T.    &    S., 
Dosyatis  ahajeA  and  Zugei  M.  &  H. 
CTENOBRANCHIATA. 

Order  of  the  Ganoidea,  Sub-order  of  the 
Chondrostetdea. 

Acipenseridae  :  (Sturgeons)  :  Acipenser  Mand- 
schuricus  Basil.,  A.  dabryanus  Dumeril. 

PoLYODONTiDAE  :    Psephurus  gladius  Martens. 

Order  of  the  Teleostea,  Sub-order  of  the 
Physostoma. 

Siluridae  :  Tachysurus  sinensis  Lacepede, 
Parasilurus  asotus  L.,  Hhinobagrus,  Liocassis, 
Liobagrus,  etc. 

Myctophidae  :  Aulopus  elcngatus  T.   &  S. 

Salmonidae  :  Plecoglossus  altivdis  T.  &  S.  ; 
the  existence  of  the  Trout  is  probable ;  Osmerus 
dcfitcx  Steind.  ;  Salanx  chinensis  Osbeck. 

Esocidae  (Pike) ;  Albnla  vvlpcs  L. 

Clupeidae  : 
Anchovies  :  ^ngraulis   japonica  T.   &  S.,  E. 


chriuent\4     (liiMTliru,     Hr.  •     Cotlta     nasut 
T.  &  8.,  tU 

llrrringN  :  Clupra  Kowai   V.   tL  ii  ,  hlrumeut 

inicTopu*  T.    k,  S. 
Khftd*  :    Hittha  rlougata   HfcNNCT. 
Niirdincii  :  Sardinrlia  tun/ui  Hi.KKKr.i 

S' oMiiitr.HOCiOAK  :  Tylo^uruH  aniiftomfHo  <  .fltV., 
llyporumphuM  Mujori  T.  k  H  ,  ('ypHfiuiuA  (Kzocrl) 
hirundo  Htkind.,    (\    hrurhydartyluM   OuNTlieu. 

CoiiniDAr,  (Liiarhen)  :  Mt»giirnu0  anguiilicaudtt 
tun   (illNTIIKU. 

(YriilNIDAK  :  Carp  :  Cypnitw.  mrpio  [..  ;  Gold 
(iMh  :  ('aranfiim  uuratu^  BLiiEKKit  ;  Burbcla  :  //er/ii 
imrbuA  barbuM  T.  &  8.  ;  Gudgeoni  :  (iubio  Sauro- 
gobiit,  /*<«  udngobiof  /^/irudortjfhora  /HiTva  T.  tL  iS  , 
Sarrorhilii  hthyn  K\neni*ii*  Hl-KKKKH  ;  BreamR  :  Flap 
ir.hthyM  bam  buna  Bi.KKKKU,  Lurinbrnma  typun 
Blekkkk,  Acanthobrama,  Cutter,  lltviiruiter, 
T'ujobiami.*^  /*.-<riidotauburti ;  Bleakx  :  amon(?  which 
are  two  of  the  four  species  of  5j^  jp)^  chia  yu, 
LeuriscuH  idelluH  V'al.  and  L.  af.thiopA  Basil.,  the 
two  others  being  II yp  >phtalmichthyM  nobUis  and 
U.  viiditrix  Blekker.  There  may  also  be  mentioned 
the  Xtnocyprm  and  the  0]jj<nrtichthyff,  of  which 
one  species,  0.  acanlhogenys  Boulencer,  found  at 
Ningpo  by  Styan  and  in  Chihli  by  M.  de  la  Touche, 
rivals  the  Cara.^.Hiiui  auratu-'i  in  beauty. 

Sub  order  of  the  Apoda. 

Symbranchidae  :  Monopterus  javanirun  Lac. 
3|  fiS^  huang  shan. 

Angoillidae  :  Anguilla  bengalftmfis  Gray,  A. 
japonica  T.  &  S.,    ^  |9  pai  shan. 

Congeridae  :   Conger  vulgar  In  Cuv. 

Murenidae  :    Gymnothorax    reticularis    Bloch. 
Sub-order  of  the  Physoclista. 

Gadoidae  :    Ophiorephalvs    argu.i   Cantor. 

Pleuronectidae  :  (Soles,  Plaice,)  :  Zebrias 
zebrinus  T.  &  S.,  Clidoderma  asperrimvm  and 
variegatum  T.  &  S.,  some  Pseudorhovibus,  Rhino 
plagusia,  Plato^jhrys. 

Sphyraenidae  :  Sphyraena  pinguis  Gunther. 

Mugilidae  :    Mugil   cephcdus   L. 

Scombridae  :  (Mackerel)  :  Scomber  diego  Ayhes, 
Scotuberomoru-s  chiyieiisis  C.  &  V.,  Cybium  gracile 
GiiNTHER,   Echeneis  naucrates  L.    (Remora). 

Stromatoidae  :  Stromateoigies  argenteus  (Euph- 
rasen). 

Carangidae  :  Caranx  armatus  Forskal. 

XiPHiiDAE  :   Xiphias    gladius    L. 

Sci.aenidae  :  Sciaena  albiflora  Rich.,  dussumieri 
C.  &  v.,  Corvina  japonica  T.  &  S.,  sina  and 
stmiluctuosa  C.  &  V,, 

Percidae  :  Diploprion  bifasciatiLS,  Kuhl, 
Labrax  luyii  Basil.,  Lateolabrax  japonicius  C.  &  V., 
Petrometopon  boenak  Bloch,  Perca  fusca  Tg.  ; 
some  Ejjinephelus,   Luticmus,  Niphon. 

Mullidae  :  Upeneus  tragvla  Rich.,  Upeneoides 
subvittatus  T.  &  S. 
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ScHUANiDAE  :  Sinijierca  chuat-<i  and  chmmtni 
Basil. 

Pristipomatidae  :  some  Hapaloyenys,  Diagram- 
ma,  Dtntex. 

Sparidae  :,  Sparus  aries  T.  &  S.,  swinhonis 
GuNTHER,  some  Lethrinu<i,  Pagrosomus,  EvynniSf 
Girella. 

Chaetodontidae  :  Chaetodon,  Platnx,  Abudef- 
dnf  sordidus  Forskal. 

Balistidae  :   Mnnacanthu.'i    chinensis   Osbeck. 

Tetrodontidae  :  Spheroid  es  s  pad  ice  us  (Rich,), 
ure/latus  (Osbeck),   rubripcs  T.  &  S. 

Scorpaenidae  :  Sebastiscus  marmoratus  C.  &  V,, 
i<eba<ftc3  nigromaculatus  Gunther,  Pclor  japonicum 
and  sinen*e  C.  &  V.,  Scorpccnopsis,  J/pmitripterus. 

CoTTiDAE  (Miller's  Thumb)  :  some  tipratocottvs, 
Trachidtrmichthys^  Myoxocephalus,  Megalocottus, 
f'orocoftus,  Veil  if  or,  Psychrolutes,  Plafycephalus, 
Thyaaiiuphry.i. 

Triglidae  (Red  Gurnets)  :  Cheil-idonichthys 
I'umu  Less.  &  Garn.,  Lepidnfrigla  aluta  Houtt. 
viicrnpfrra  Gunther. 

Gastrosteidae  (  Sticklebacks  )  :  Gustrosteua 
sinensis  Guichenot. 

Syngnathidae  :  Syngnathns  acuaimilis  GiiNTH., 
Hippocampus  histrix   Kaup. 

Trachinidae  :  Sil/ago  japonica  T.  &  S.,  Latilus 
auratus  Kishinouye. 

fiOPHiTDAE  (Frog-fish)  :  Lojjhiosmus  setigerus 
Vahl. 

GoBllDAE  :  Mognrnda  obscura  T.  &  S.,  Eleotris 
oxycephala  T.  &  S.,  sinensis  Lac,  poinatopliiln  and 
nwihhoiiis  GiiNTHER,  Apocryptcs  chinenxis  Osbeck, 
Periophthalmus  cantonen<is  Osbeck,  schlosseri  and 
koelrenteri  Pall.,  Acanthogobius  hasta  and  flnvi- 
rnunus  T.  &  S.,  Chaeturichthys  atigmatias-  Rich., 
tfieniutus  Gunther,  Lop/ii/'gohius  orellicauda 
Gunther,  Parapercis  pulchplln  T.  k  S.,  Calliurich- 
tfiys  olidus  Gunther,  joponicut  Hodtt. 

iCepolidae  :  Acanthocepoln  limbata  C.  &  V. 
kruseusterni  T.  &  S. 

HETEUOLEriDOTAE  :  AgraiTitnus  agrainmus  T.&S., 
Chirui   hexagrammus  Pall. 

Blenniidae  :   Ernogrammus  hexagram  mas  T.    &  S., 
Afiarrhichas  fasciatus  Bleeker. 

Mastacembelidae  :  Mfxtuctmbtlus  sinensis 
Bleeker. 

TriCHIURIDAE  :   Trichiuru.f   japonicns  T.   &  S. 

Bibliography  :-  In  addition  to  works  already 
named,  Nntire^  sur  hx  print urc*  chiyirises  dcs 
CyprinoldfA  drposhn  an  Museum  de  VUniversite 
de  (rtoningue  par  M.  J.  Srnn  ran  Basel  (Amst. 
Verslag.  Acad.  VI,  1872.  pp.  117  121).— Perny  : 
Apprridice  au  Dirtiotinnirf  franr(ii'<  latin  rhinoif, 
Hi<t(>ire  nftfurelle,  5e  Part.,  Irhthyolngie, 
pp.  67-74,  (rather  inaccurate).  Cuvier  et 
Valenciennes  :     Hiftnire    naturelle    des    Poissons. 


Mollendorff  ;  T routs  in  China  (China  Review, 
vol.  vii,  pp.  276-278).  [There  appears  to  be  a 
true  species  of  Trout,  with  the  Chinese  name 
1^^^  /<n'  lin  yii].  Temminck  &  Schlegel  :  Fauna 
japonica,  Pisces,  Amsterdam  1850.  On  the 
Cyprinus  auratus  L..  commonly  called  the  Goldfish, < 
may  be  read  Cuv.  and  Val.,  op.  cit.,  vol.  16, 
pp.  101-121,  W.  F.  Mayers,  Goldfish  Cultivation 
(Notes  and  Queries  on  C.  &  J.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  123-124), 
Leon  Vaillant  in  Bull.  Soc.  Ace,  1893,  pp.  488-498, 
etc.  (Cf.  CoRDiE?.,  Bibliotheca  Sinica,  2nd  edition, 
cols.  387-528,  1536-1538  and  3078).  [F.C.] 

FISIIEJUES   and    PISCICULTURE. 

It  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  Fishing  is  not 
regulated  by  law  in  China  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  ruled  less  by  the  code  than  by  custom.  These 
customs  are  as  burdensome  and  as  tyrannical  as 
the  strictest  law,  but  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
frequently  excellent,  as  for  instance  the  one  which 
prohibits  fishing  at  the  spawning  period.  They 
hardly  affect  any  but  professional  fishermen,  while 
the  law  is  concerned  only  with  fishing  on  a  large 
scale— and  little  enough  with  that.  Amateurs  are 
practically  exempt  from  all  restrictions.  In 
general,  one  might  say  that  the  regime  of  the 
Chine-^e  fisherman  is  absolute  liberty,  tempered  by 
competition  and  by  the  dcrmands  of  the  authorities. 

All  the  implements  of  fi.shing  known  in  Europe 
are  in  use  in  China  :  floating  lines,  sinking  lines, 
motionless  lines — with  and  without  bait,  harpoons 
with  3,  5,  and  7  teeth,  different  small  nets  in  all 
their  varieties,  square  nets  of  all  sizes,  conical 
weighted  hand-nets,  triangular  sand-nets,  triple- 
me:>hed  nets,  wicker  snares  and  wire-baskets,  and 
various  drag-nets.  We  may  note  as  rather  special 
what  have  been  called  hammer-fishing,  mirror-fish- 
ing, and  cormorant-fishing,  with  some  other  in- 
genious methods  and  .'^ome  intelltgent   industries. 

The  world  of  fishermen  is,  as  it  were,  a  social 
class  apart,  curious  to  study,  and  fairly  exclusive 
as  nlso  is  the  fishing  population  of  the  coasts  of 
Europe,  and  perhaps  also  that  of  the  small  river 
boats.  The  work  makes  severe,  sometimes  very 
severe  demands,  but  it  also  brings  with  it  many 
hours  of  rest,  and  altogether  suits  the  character 
of  the  Chinese  labourer  fairly  well.  As  for  the 
profits,  they  vary  ;  they  depend  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  man's  professional  skill  ;  they  seem  to 
suffice  for  a  livelihood,  but,  in  general,  no  more. 

In  spite  of  very  active  fishing  operaticns,  fishes 
do  not  seem  to  diminish  in  the  Chinese  waters. 
One  of  the  causes  of  this  is  the  care  which  is 
taken  from  time  to  time  to  pour  fry  into  depopulat- 
ed streams  and  canals.  As  a  private  industry,  this 
practice  has  received  the  name  of  Pisciculture,  or, 
from  those  who  might  consider  that  term  rather 
aitibitious,    that   of    Aquiculture.     Fish    go    up    the 
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liiigo  rivorn,  oftrn  wvy  IhkIi  up,  to  npawn  ;  apociul 
iiicii  gatlior  tlio  cggn,  niinoiiiiii  thcin  wilh  npnriat 
pnu'ttutioiiH,  f«'('(l  uii(i  trinl  tlin  young  fiiih  which 
hatch  out,  aiitl,  triuispttrtiii^'  tlic'^c  "water  chickcnn" 
by  h()at,  mcikI  l\\viu  at  low  prico  to  the  owiicra  of 
hikon,  poruln,  aiid  c)f  iiiiy  j)icco«  of  wutwr.  Thcuo 
ownem,  ouco  they  liavo  put  tho  fry  into  their  finli- 
pondw,  have  nicicly  to  wjiit  for  tho  (h'vclopnicnt  of 
tho  Huh,  whitli  taken  two  y<'ar«  for  the  upecicH 
thus  cultivated.  At  tho  end  of  this  time,  individ 
ual  fish  of  from  0  to  10  lbs.  aro  caught.  Author« 
Msort  that  with  tiino  thoy  would  reach  the  weight 
of  from  25  to  50  lbs.  ;  but  for  more  than  one 
reason,  thin  would  be  of  no  prncticul  advantage. 

The  Rpccies  admitted  into  tho  iish  pond.s,  the 
domestic  fishes,  ^  ij^chia  yii,  aro  J.curi^rus  idrliua 
Vaf-.,  rh'iiiij  yfl  ^;  //.  (U'lhinps  lUsri..,  («Vfo  yii 
"^ff^  liuuii  yi'  ^Sfi^\  J/ yj)(>ph(/}(iliiiir/it/ii/^  iioIhUa 
liLKKKE.l,  yunij  yu  iSj[|  )JX  I'^""J  il'"")  ^'""  '/"  B.^^iif). 
(St  ^)  >  ^^-  'iio^if'i-'^  liLKKKEii,  lii'n  tzi'i  yd,  pci  Ik  n 
tzii  yii  (Q)  iHj-T'fll  'Jo  the  same  distinction  tho 
carp,  Cyjn tints  caipio  L.,  li  yii  M.ffJL}  is  often 
admitted,  and  sometimes  the  Ophn  <i)li<iUi<  <ii<jha 
Cantor,  hci  yii  fTf^. 

Among  the  best  fish  for  tho  table  may  be 
mentioned  the  Sliad,  Alausa  chc  yii  Dabky, 
shih  yii  i>li^,  some  perches,  or  rather,  some  Basses 
and  some  perch-pikes,  Labrnx  luyii  Basil,  hi  yii 
fgjj^  ;  Ldtcohibrax  j(iponicu<,  (C  &  V.),  lu  yii, 
ill  tzti  yii  M  IF"  ^  ;  some  sea-perches,  iSiniperai 
chuat{>i  and  c/tiid/Usi  Basil,  hoa  tdi  yV  ^S-.  ^^  ♦^'^^^ 
huaruj  tsi  yii^^'^l,  the  Blue  Ixiver  sturgeon, 
Acipcnser  dabryanus  Dum:  iiiL,  hiumg  yii  j^i  )^ : 
some  Corbs,  Corvina  si7ia,  shih  chcou  yii,  /^  ti  ^ ; 
the  Belt-fish,  Tiichinnis  japohicus  T.  &  S.  tai  yii 
?^m.  et<3. 

BiBLioGRAi'iiY  : — Dabiiy  dk  TiniiiiSAXT  op.  cit.  ; 
Fauvel  op.  cit.  ;  Pol  Kokkigan,  Causcric  sur  la 
Pechc  fluvialc  cv  Chine,  Shanghai,  1909;  MoRPwisoy. 
Notes  on  thr,  Phyc^'ical  Aspects  and  on  the  Food- 
fishes  of  the  Liao  Bn<in  (in  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1898, 
pp.  257-263);  CoKmER.  Bihl.  Sin.,  ccl.  3078/80. 

[F.C.] 

FIVE  CLASSICS,  THE,  ^0^  wu  ching.  The 
five  canonical  books  which,  with  the  Four  Books 
(q.v.),  constitute  what  are  called  the  Chinese 
Classics.  They  are  the  /  ^  chinj,  or  Book  of 
Changes;  the  Shih  |$  chinj,  or  Bcok  of  Odes;  the 
Shu  §  ching  or  Book  of  History;  the  Li  Chi  |g  bG 
or  Canon  of  Rite^ ;  the  Ch'vn  Ch'iu  #  ff^  (Springs 
and  Autumns)  or  Annals  (of  CoNFUCirs).  This 
arrangement  dates  from  the  Han  dynasty. 

See  under  edch  name, 

FIVE  DYNASTIES,  Epoch  of  the,  3S.  f^ 
wu  tai.  A  period  of  53  years  with  five  ephemeral 
dynasties*  between   the   T'ang   and    Sung   periods. 


Thu  art  of  block  prinliiig  is  miid  to  have  be«n 
iiivnntrd  in  thn  Posterior  T'»ng.  The  five  dynAiitie«t 
with  their  rulnrs  ar«  M  follows. 

I)yn.  Tillu  Accession    Keign  Title  Adoptrd 

Tho  I'oHtcrior  Liang  Dynasty 
T'ai  Tmi    jlc  ifl   907  K'ai   I'uig    W^W7 

Ch'ien  IIuu  Itl^aH 

Mo  Ti  or /ICKfr   r  jtfj^       Ching  Ming  |l9|  916 

Chun    Wang     013  Lung  T6       0[||i  921 

'J'he  I'onterior  T'ang  I)yna>ty  ft  0  !£• 
C:huang  T«ung  ^  ,*;  923      r'ung  Kuang     |^jt  923 
Ming  THung     f\fl\^,  926      T'ien    Ch'eng  ^/A  926 

Ch'ang  Hsing  AH  930 
Min  Ti  |;,'i??933      Ying  Shun        min  9^ 

Kf'i    Ti    or  Jpl^  oi  J^f£ 

Lu    Wang  934      Cli'ing  T'ai       JK  934 

The  Po«tcrior  Chin  Dynasty  Vtf}^- 
Kao    T«u  iflS  la     936  T'ien    Fu  ^ia  936 

Ch'u  Ti  or  m  -tfr  or 
Shao  Ti  or  ^^  ^r  '"■ 
Ch'i      Wang    ^£  94^  K'ai   Yun  RJ^I  944 

The  l'o.«terior  Han  Dyna.«?ty  ti^lC- 
Kao   Tsu  i?^  jl  947  T'ien    Fu     ^•^i  936 

Ch'ien   Yu  $'iMi  948 
Yin   Ti      PS  fr  948  Ch'ien   Yu  ^H^  948 

The  Po^te^ior  Chou  Dynasty  'irtV^t\l- 
T'ai  Tsu       :*:ail  950         Kuang  Shun  ftlfi  951 
Shih  Tsung  "ti^  954         Hsien    Te      fifl^954 

(already    in     use 
under    T'ai    Tsu). 
Kung  Ti       ^i^^  959         Hsien   Te      0^.  960 

FIVE  ELEMENTS,  THE,i  Tr ;  the  five  con 
stituent  essences  of  manifested  nature,  viz  : — Metal, 
Air,  Fire,  Water,  Wood.  They  are  specified  in  the 
most  ancient  philosophic  document  in  China  ("The 
Great  Plan"  ;  see  Astrology)  and  have  ever  since 
been  considered  to  be  the  fundamental  forms  of 
matter,  just  like  the  four  elements  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy (c/.  Plato's  Tiwaeus).  In  post-Confucian  time." 
they  were  associated  with  Yin  and  Y^ang  {q.v.),  and 
the  Sung  school  (particularly  Chou  Tun-i  and 
Chu  Hsi)  expounded  a  scheme  of  ccsmogonic 
genealogy  as  follows  : — 

T-AI    cm    (•'  Great  Limit  "  or  t'ltimateJ 


YIN' 


YANG 


FIVE  JXEMEXTS 

I 

! 

THE  MANIFOLD 

According  to  Chu  Hsi,  the  five  elements  are 
not  identical  with  the  five  objects  whose  names 
they  bear  but  are  subtle  essences  whose  nature  is 
however  best  manifested  by  those  five  object?. 
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The  five  elements   are   identified   witli   the  five   planets    and    a    complete    scheme    of    affinities    or 
•correspondences"  has  been  developed  as  shown  in   the  following  table. 


Name 


T'ai  Vdnrj  i  T'ni  Yin 
Great  Great 

Positive  I  Negative 


SUr 


Quality 


Number 


Feature 


Zodiacal 

Lunar 

Asterisms 

Nos.  1  to  28 


Shao    Yin 
The     Lesser     Negative 


Jih  T'on 
Sun 


Hot 


Nine 


Eyes 


Fang     If. 
:  Hsn    11 
Mao    18 
Using  25 


Organ 


Taste 


Colour 


Element 


Parent 
Element 


Child 
Element 


Positive 
Breath 


Yin 


Yiich 
Moon 


Cold 


Six 


Ears 


Hstn     5 

Wv.i     1-2 

Pi       19 

Chang  26 


Negative 
Breath 


Shni  Hsing 
Mercury 


Chi       7 

Pi       1/^ 

Shcn    31 

Chm   28 


Spleen  or 
Kidneys 


Salt 


Black 


Water 


Yang 


Yin 


Yang 


Enemy 


Friend 


Earthly    cyclic    characters    (or 
"stems"  Nos.  1  to  10) 


Celestial   cyclic  characters    (or 
"branches"   Nos.   1   to  12) 


Melal 


Wood 


Earth 


Fire 


Jen      +  9 

Kuei  —10 

Ndrth 


Earthly  analogues  (correspond- 
ing to  the  stems) 


Celestial  or  vital  analogues  (cor- 
responding  to  the  branches) 


Hai     IS 
TzH       1 
Ch'ou  2 


Billow 
Stream 


M!i<<ical  Notes 

Bank 

Qtiality 


Bear 

]lat 

Ox 


La 

Things 
Knowledge 


Chin  Hsing 
Venus 


K'ang  2 
Niu  9 
Jjou  16 
Kuei  23 


Lungs 


Pungent 


White 


HunH^ing 
Mars 


Metal 


Earth 


Water 


Fire 


Wood 


Keng    +  7 

Hsin    —  8 

West 


Shen  9 
Yu  10 
Shu     11 

W^eapon 
Cauldron 


Dark 


Eight 


Mouth 


Wei  6 

Shih  13 

Tsui  20 

Yi  27 


Heart 


Bitter 


Red 


Fire 


Wood 


Earth 


Mu  Using 
Jupiter 


T'u  Hsing 
Saturn 


Ohio      1 

Ti 

3 

Tou        8 

Na 

10 

K'uci   15 

Wei 

17 

Ching  22 

Liu 

H 

Liver 


Sour 


Green 


Wood 


W^ater 


Fire 


Stomach 


Sweet 


Yellow 


Shao  Yang 

Lesser 

Positive 


Hsing 
Fixed  stars 


Earth 


Fire 


Metal 


Water 


Tiger 

Hare 

Dragon 


7?e 
Minister 
Righteous- 
ness 


Metal 

Pxng    +5 

Ting    -i 

South 


SsH  6 
Wu^  7 
Wei       8 


Torch 
Lamp 

Serpent 

Horse 

Goat 

So 

Affairs 

Worship 


Metal 


Earth 


Wu   +  5 

Chi  :  -  6 

East 


Wood 


Water 


Fin  S 
Mao  4 
Vh'en  5 


Fir 
Bamboo 


Monkey 
Cock 
Dog 


Chia  +/ 
Yi  ~2 
Middle 


In 

the 

Centre 


Mountain 
Plain 


^fi 

Subject 
Love 


Do 
Prince 
Faithful- 
ness 


Light 


Seven 


Nose 


The  C'hincse   theories  of  mctrorolo^ry,   physics,    alchemy,  astrology,  aesthetics  and  medicine  are  all 
based  on  these  correspondences  combined  with  the  "Pa  Kua"  (q.v.). 
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An  intorestinK  ttnulo^y  with  the  Snphiroth  of 
tlx-  .IowIhIi  Kulibuluh  in  provided  by  th«  Five 
rlniHMitM  I'lich  with  dual  i)oluritirn,  making  Ton 
(MiiiiniitiunM  in  ull. 

I'ho  "Mttj)  of  tho  (Yolhjw)  Uivur"  and  "the 
wilting  of  tho  Lo  (Uivor),"  which  coniiiiit  of  certain 
urithmoticiil  coiiiltinatioriM  of  niinihcrH,  arc  univerial- 
\y  aMMotiatod  with  tho  Five   Klonionta. 

('Alius  :  Chinese  I*hHonnphy.  (H.O.] 

FIVE  GRAINS,  THE,  Ji.!}  wu  ku;  honu), 
millet,   rico,  corn,  and  boan.s. 

FIVE  REGIONS.  China  wan  divided  by 
rojjc  Led  XIII  in  1076  into  five  occlesiastical 
regions  or  synodal  regions.  For  the  list  of 
Vicariats  belonging  to  each  region  sec  Planchet  ; 
for  tho  decree  boo  de  Motdrey. 

Planchet  :  Lr^  Missions  de  Chine;  de 
MoiDUEY  :   Aa  Hivrarchic  Catholiqvr  en  Chine. 

FIVE  RELATIONS  jLift,  wu  lun,  the  five 
cardinal  relations  among  men,  according  to  Con- 
fucianism, VIZ.,  those  of  husband  and  wife;  father 
and  son ;  elder  and  younger  brother ;  prince  and 
officer  ;  friend  and  friend. 

FIVE  RULERS,  AGE  OF,  i^|E  Wu  Ti  Chi 
(B.C.  2852-2205),  is  chiefly  legendary.  This  period 
was  governed  by  nine  rulers,  of  whom  the  following 
five  are  famous  and  give  the  name  to  the  period. 
Fu  Hsi,  who  is  said  to  have  invented  picture- 
writing,  instituted  laws  of  marriage,  taught  fishing 
and  rearing  of  domestic  animals,  and  the  rudiments 
of  music ;  Shen-Nung,  who  taught  husoandry  and 
the  use  of  medicinal  herbs ;  Huang-Ti,  who  invented 
the  cycle  of  sixty,  built  vessels  and  fivpid  weights 
and  measures,  while  his  wife  taught  the  people  to 
rear  silk-worms  and  weave  silk.  The  period  of 
Yao.  and  his  two  successors  is  regarded  as  the 
Golden  Age  in  China.  Shun,  instituted  religious 
rites,  sacrificed  to  Heaven  and  formulated  rules  of 
divination  and  a  code  of  punishments. 
Dynastic  Appellation  Personal  Appellation 

^    ^  T'ai  Hao  jk^^  Fu-hsi  Shih  2953 

;g^i^  P'ao-hsi  Shih 
i^     ^  Yen  Ti  mM:S:  Shen-nung  Shih   2838 

f.l\\h^  Lieh-shan   Shih 
SI    ^  Huang  Ti  ^^i^  Yu-hsiung  Shih   2698 

$f^f^  Hsien-yiian  Shih 
^    §k  Shao  Hao  ^^^  Chin-t'ien  Shih    2598 

iim^  Kao-yang  Shih     2514 

S^^  Kao-hsin  Shih      2436 
2366 


^ 
^ 


Shao  Hao 
^  Chuan'  Hsii 
11  Ti  K'u 
9^  Ti  Chih 


^^^  T'ang  Ti  Yao  ^^Si  T'ao-t'ang  Shih  2357 
Klf?^  Yii  Ti  Shun       ^^Si  Yu-yii  "Shih  2255 

FIVE  SACRED    MOUNTAINS  ^^wu  yo. 

These  are,  the  eastern,  ^  jlj  T'ai  Shan  in  Shantung ; 
the  southern,  ^  ^  Heng  Shan  in  Hunan ;  the  west- 
ern, ^  ill  Hua  Shan  in  Shensi  j  the  northern,  ^  jlj 
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lliwig  Slian  in  ('hihlt  ;  and  the  c<*(itral,  i^i  {t|    Cboflg 
Nhun   in    Ilonan 

'limy  are  among  tho  chirf  pU< «?»  of  ptlgnmaga 
u\  (  hina.  'I'huy  aro  tonnccUid  rlucfly  with  the 
Taoiiit  ridigion,  though  their  fame  and  aanctily 
dat«  further  back  than  'I'aoiam.  They  munt  not  be 
I  «onfr)und«3fl  with  the  Four  Kacrcd  mountaiua  of 
Buddhium      Hcms  T'ai  Shan,  etc. 

FLAGS  Jj{  rh'i,  are  of  sery  ancient  uie  xn 
China,  'i'ho  founder  of  tho  Chou  dynaaty  (12th 
century  b.c.)  morchcd  to  the  conquent  of  China 
with  a  white  flag  in  or  at  hi*  right  hand. 

There  aro  many  referoncca  to  them  in  later 
ancient  history ;  they  were  carried  in  hunting  ai 
well  as  in  war. 

Parker:  Anri'nt  Chma  SmiiAifieA,  p.  31; 
China  IU:view,  vol.  xv,  pp.  52,  263; 

FLEUVE  BLEU,  LE,  the  Bluie  River,  th" 
French  name  for  tho  lower  course  of  the  Yangtze. 

FLINT,  Mr.,  an  employ^  of  the  East  India 
Company,  whose  Christian  name  seems  to  have  dis- 
dppeared  from  the  earth ;  he  was  almost  the 
first  Englishman  who  qualified  himself  to  act  as 
irtterpreter.  He  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Chinese  as  ^^f?  Hung  jinhui.  In  1755  he  was 
sent  to  Ningpo  and  Chusan,  with  a  view  to  opening 
up  trade.  Difficulties  were  made,  of  course,  and 
a  memorial  \vas  sent  to  the  throne.  Ch'ien  Lx:7*g 
i.ssued  in  reply  the  edict  which  strictly  confined  all 
foreign  trade  (except  Russian)  to  the  one  port  of 
Canton.  The  officials  then  ordered  and  forced  the 
English  to  leave  Ningpo.  Flint,  however,  went 
north  instead  of  south,  and  was  the  first  Englishman 
to  set  foot  in  Tientsin.  He  persuaded  a  local 
mandarin  to  present  his  petition  to  the  Emperor, 
with  the  result  that  a  high  oflRcial  was  sent  to 
Canton  to  investigate  matters,  and  the  Hoppo  was 
degraded. 

Flint  seems  to  have  gone  a  second  time  to 
Ningpo  o-fter  the  Edict  which  closed  it  to  trade ; 
at  any  rate,  on  his  return  to  Canton  in  December, 
1759,  he  was  ordered  into  the  Viceroy's  presence, 
and  was  shown  what  was  said  to  be  an  imperial 
edict,  condemning  him  to  three  years*  imprisonment 
at  Macao,  and  to  be  then  sent  away  to  England. 
A  protest  was  made  by  all  nationalities  in  Canton, 
and  full  particulars  were  sent  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  in  London.  A  special  mission  was  sent 
from  the  Directors  to  the  Viceroy  of  Canton,  but 
it  was  a  failure  in  all  respects  :  Flint  remained  in 
prison  till  the  third  year,  and  was  then  put  on 
board  a  homeward-bound  vessel. 

Fames  :  The  English  in  China;  Davis  :  China. 

FLOWER     BOATS,    hua    t'ing  ^  m  y    gaily 
decorated  and  painted  barges,  found   especially  at 
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Canton,  and  used  as  pleasure  resorts,  for  suppers, 
wine-parties,  etc.  They  are  much  frequented  by 
prostitutes  but  are  not  used  as  brotliels. 

ScHLEG'X  :  A  Canton  Flower-Boat,  London,  1894. 

FLOV/ER. PECKERS.     See  Diracum. 

FLOWERY  KINGDOM,  THE,  a  name  used 
by  foreigners  for  China,  in  consequence  of  the 
Chinese  using  hua  ^,  which  means  flowers,  as  a 
name  for  the  country:  Chung  huat)[i-^,  'central 
f)ua    being  the  usual  form. 

FLUTES.     See  Muncal  Instruments, 

FLYCATCHERS.     See  Muscicapidac. 

FLY-WHISK,  called  "yak's  tail"  ^^ 
chu  wei,  is  a  whisk  of  horse-hair  or  vegetable  libre 
used  by  Buddhist  and  Taoist  priests.  Li  Buddhism 
it  signifies  obedience  to  the  first  commandment — not 
to  kill.  In  Taoism  it  is  regarded  as  an  instrument 
oi  magic.  Its  origin  is  Indian.  Many  Buddhist 
images  are  represented  holding  it. 

Yetts  :  Disposal  of  BuddJuit  Dead  in  China, 
{R.A.S.  Journal,  1911);  De  Groot  :  Lc  Code  du 
Mnhayana  en  Chine. 

FOGO,  FUGUJ,  FUGU,  names  found  in  the 
Catalan  Atlas  for  Focchow. 

FO   KUO  CHI    t)llri.lU-     See  Fa  Hsien. 

FONTANEY,  JEAN  DE  ^ji,^V>J,  born  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1643,  in  the  diocese  of  Leon.  He  was 
the  Superior  of  the  five  Jesuit  priests  sent  fo  China 
by  Louis   XIV. 

They  left  Brest  on  March  1685  and  arrived 
in  Siam  in  September.  After  nine  months  there 
they  left  for  China,  but  on  account  of  storms  had 
to  return.  Learning  then  that  the  Portuguese  were 
opjKsed  to  their  landing  at  Macao,  they  took 
ship  for  Ning^,  and  arrived  there  in  July,  1687, 
more  than  two  years  after  leaving  France.  Three 
months  later  the  five  missionaries  were  ordered  by 
the  Emperor  to  go  to  Peking.  After  working  in 
Nanking  for  some  time  and  making  a  journey  to 
Canton  to  seek  justice  from  the  Portuguese  who 
did  all  in  their  power  to  hinder  the  work  of  the 
French,  Fontaney  again  went  to  Peking.  He 
returned  twice  to  Europe  on  mission  business,  in  16S9 
and  1,703,  and  finally  in  1720  according  to  Rf.musat  ; 
but  this  must  be  an  error  ;  see  below.  At  his  first 
return  he  brouglit  home  some  Chinese  books  which 
were  deposited  in  the  King's  Library.  He  did  no 
important  literary  work  ;  there  are  two  letters  from 
him  in  the  Lzttrts  Edifiantes,  volumes  vii  and  viii  ; 
he  also  contributed  «ome  memoranda  to  Du  Haldk's, 
work.  He  died  at  La  Flccho  on  January  16,  1710. 
Rr.MUSAT  :   Nnuvcavx  Mt'lanrjcs   Asiadqucs. 

FOOCHOW  13^.  the  capital  of  Fukicn,  in 
lat.  25°  .59'  N. ;  long.  119°  27'  E.,  on  the  Min  river. 


34  miles  from  the  sea ;  steamers  anchor  at  Pagoda 
Island,  nine  miles  below  th«  city. 

Ff.ochow  is  a  literary  and  administrative  centre, 
but  ha.s  also  considerable  industries  and  trade. 
The  best  known  of  the  former  is  the  celebrated 
lacquerware,  the  preparation  of  which  is  secret. 
The  output  has  increased  very  much  of  late,  owing 
to  extended  demand.  Tobacco  and  fruit  are  other 
products  extensively  cultivated;  and  paper,  from 
the  bamboo  groves  which  are  a  feature  of  Fukien, 
is  a  very  important  industry.*  The  timber,  camphor 
and  tea  trades  have  declined  very  largely,  camphor 
especially  having  been  practically  extinguished  by 
wanton  wastefulness.  A  match  factory  and  two 
saw. mills  deal  with  timber  products. 

The  population  is  given  as  624,000. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports   5,527,777      6,583,194 

Net  Chinese        „         ..       ..    4,638,961      4,002,382 
Exports      9,081,041      9,529,034 


Total   Hk.Tls.  19,247,779    20,114,610 

FOOTBINDING.  The  Chinese  have  the 
custom  of  compressing  the  feet  of  girl  children 
with  tight  linen  bandages.  Great  pain  is  given 
in  the  process,  and  the  result  is  a  completely  de 
formed  foot  and  the  gait  of  a  cripple.  The  custom 
does  not  obtain  among  Manchus,  Hakkas,  hill-tribes 
of  China  and  Formosa,  or  the  boat  population  of 
Canton  ;  otherwise  in  most  provinces  it  is  practically 
universal. 

The  origin  of  the  custom  is  unknown,  though 
it  is  attributed  to  one  imperial  concubine  or  another 
of  10  or  15  centuries  back.  Such  various  dates  and 
persons  are  named  in  this  connection  that  it  docs 
not  seem  worth  while  to  mention  any  of  them. 

The  practice  was  forbidden  by  K'ano  Hsi  in 
1664,  but  the  prohibition  was'  withdrawn  four 
years  later. 

The  binding  of  a  girl's  feet  begins  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  eight.  Bandages  of  strong  white 
cotton  cloth,  3  inches  wide  and  6  feet  long,  are 
wound  tightly  round  the  foot,  bending  the  four 
little  toes  under  the  sole,  so  a?  to  narrow  the  foot. 
These  bandages  are  tightened  every  day,  causing 
great  pain  to  the  child,  who  is  compelled  to 
keep  walking  so  as  not  to  let  the  circulation  cease. 
After  the  first  year  the  foot  is  bandaged  in  a 
different  manner,  the  heel  being  drawn  tightly  up 
to  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  so  as  to  shorten  the  foot 
The  fashionable  length  is  3  Chinese  inches  The 
bandages  are  so  placed  that  the  foot  does  not  form 
an  angle  with  the  leg,  but  seems  a  prolongation  of 
it.  The  bones  of  the  instep  are  made  to  bulge  and 
form  an  arch  resembling  the  crescent  moon.  The 
foot  and  leg  atrophy  and  the  skin  shrivels.  A 
Chinese  writer  has  declared  that  one  girl  out  of  ten 
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diM  from  thn  ufter  ofTtu'tn  of  foot  bindin)^,  lup' 
puratioM  uiid  ^ungrcno  often  occurring,  cauiing  th§ 
liiiil)  to  lull  off.  l)tirin^  t)ui  iuNt  (Ircadn  (jr  two 
thoru  IwiM  boon  u  great  cliungo  in  tho  praclico  of 
ihii  *barl)arous  cuntom.  Seo  Antifuutbiriiiiny; 
(t olden  Ai/ir.*. 

CiIlNKst:  HKi'OMiToiiy  :  vol.  in,  j),  .OV/;  (iiiAv: 
C/iinti;  CJii.KS  :  Historic  Cfitna;  Kaii  Ekhv  :  Frb., 
1877;  ItKi'ouT  OK  I*ekini:  Hohi'ital  :  1868;  Mrs. 
A.    LiiTLK  :   Intimatt  ("hitut. 

FORBES,   FRANCIS   BLACKWELL,  an 

Aniorican,  caniu  to  China  with  thu  diplomatic  mis- 
aiou  of  \V.  li.  IUku  of  the  U.S.A.  in  1857.  Ho  was 
afterwards  a  merchant  in  Shanghai  (Kusskll  &  Co.). 
Ho  was  President  of  the  N.C.B.  Uoyal  Asiatic 
Society  for  some  yoar.s,  and  helped  to  build  tho 
Society's  premises  in  Shanghai.  Being  an  enthusi- 
astic botanist  ho  began  in  1886,  in  the  Linnaan 
Society's  Journal,  An  ICnumcration  of  all  the  plants 
known  from  Chitia  Proj^cr,  etc.,  now  known  as 
Forbes  and  Hemsley's  work.  He  died  at  Boston 
in  1903. 

BiiETSCUNEiDER  :  History  of  European  Botan- 
ical Discoveries  in  Chinn. 

FOREIGN   CHRISTIAN   MISSIONARY  SO- 

ciety. 

Headquarters  : — Cincinnati,    Ohio,   U.S.A. 

Entered  China,  1886. 

Works  in  Kiangsu,  Anhui  and  Ssiich'uan. 

This  Society  represents  a  denomination  whose 
members  wish  to  be  known  as  'Disciples  of  Christ,* 
i>r  more  simply  still,   '  Christians.* 

Kiangsu.— T!h.Q  first  missionary  to  be  sent  to 
China  was  W.  E.  Macklin,  m.d.,  a  Canadian.  He 
was  shortly  after  joined  by  several  other  workers, 
including  Rev.  A.  F.  H.  Shaw,  an  Englishman, 
(who  died  afterwards  of  typhus  fever,  contracted 
while  doing  famine  relief  work),  and  Rev.  F.  E. 
Meigs  (died  1915).  Nanking  was  chosen  v  as  the 
sphere  of  work,  and  a  hospital  and  dispensary  were 
started  near  the  Drum  Tower,  and  another  dispen- 
sary on  the  further  side  of  the  city,  near  the  South 
Gate. 

A  boys'  boarding-school  was  also  opened, 
which  later  became  the  Nanking  Christian  CoDege, 
and  afterwards  developed  (1)  into  the  Union  Christ- 
ian College,  in  confunction  with  the  American 
Presbyterians,  and  (2)  in  1909  was  merged  with  the 
Methodist  University  into  the  University  of  Nan- 
king. 

The  building  up  of  a  church  and  opening  of 
outstations  were  begun  at  once,  and  a  girls' "school 
was  started  in  1892. 

In  1915,  the  Chinese  Church  of  the  Mission 
»t  Hsia-kwan,  the  Port  of  Nanking,  erected  a  $1,000 
school  building  on  their  own  land  at  their  own 
expense. 


An  rxUniion  of  work  in  KUngMU  wan  brgun 
at  Shanghoi  by  Hev.  Jamm  Wahe  in  Itf/J,  « ftp.r  lally 
ill    thfl  mill    (!  Tho  I'  '    of  the  ChineM 

milU    later    jj     d    the    X. with   %   ichool- 

building  in  appretialion  of  iti  work.  A  »ch<x>l  and 
Chriitian  Inntituto  were  worked  for  lome  yean  in 
Hongkew,  but,  the  MiftHiorr  having  dccid<rd  to  con* 
flolidato  itii  work  by  confining  it  to  Mandarin- 
Rpcaking  diitricli,  the  Shanghai  workers  were 
gradually  trantfcrred,  and  the  work  it»clf  closed 
in  1917. 

Nan  T'ung  chou  \\\  ift  ^,  on  the  north  bank  of 
tho  Yangtze,  75  miles  from  the  sea,  was  opened 
in  1095. 

Anhvi. — The  original  plan  oi    tn«; 
to  run   a  lino   of   stations  north    from  ,;    ' 

Kai-feng  fu,  and  with  that  in  view,  work  wai 
begun  al  Chu  chow  Jj;  ^  in  Anhui  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Yangtze  in  1887,  and  at  Feng  yang  fu 
in  1889,  but  the  latter  place  had  to  be  given  up  for 
a  time,  as  the  missionaries  were  stoned  out  and 
their -landlord  put  in  prison.  Since  then  the 
American  Presbyterian  Mission  (North)  has  opened 
up  the  district,  and  it  was  therefore  left  to  them. 
In  1903  I'o  chow  was  opened,  but  owing  to  the 
lack  of  missionaries,  the  work  could  not  be  con- 
tinued. Wuhu  was  opened  in  1389,  and  Wu-wei 
chou  Jm  r^  ;H1 .  at  first  an  outstation  from  Wuhu, 
in  1915,  and  Luchou  fu  J|[>H-/^.  the  ancestral 
home  of  Li  Hung-chang,  in  1897.  A  church, 
capable  of  seating  800  people,  was  opened  in  the 
last-named  place  in  1915. 

Ssiich'uan. — Batang  £1  ^  ^^^  opened  in  1903, 
where  8  workers,  including  two  medical  men,  carry 
on  with  gratifying  success  their  medical,  evangel- 
istic, and  educational  work. 

Statistics,  1917  :— 

Foreign  missionaries    48 

Chinese^  Staff         148 

Communicants        1,440 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA. 
The  intercourse  of  China  with  European  nations 
will  be  found  under  separate  headings  (see  Spanish 
Relations,  French  Relations,  etc.) ;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  a  brief  sketch  which  shall  include  other 
and  earlier  intercourse. 

The  Sinim  of  Is.\iah  and  the  Sinae  of  Ptolemy 
may  or  may  not  refer  to  the  Chinese  :  the  question 
seems  still  undecided.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
both  Pliny  and  PTOLEifY  write  of  them  under  the 
name  Seres  {q.v.).  It  is  also  generally  agreed  that 
the  Chinese  Ta  Ch'in  -k^  means  the  Roman 
Empire,  or  at  least  the  Syrian  Province,  Greek 
classical  writers  also  make  undoubted  reference  to 
China  (see  Cosmas;  Taujas)  and  it  is  thus  quite 
certain  that  at  the  beginning  of  our  era  there  were 
trade  routes  across  Central  Asia  open  between 
Europe   and    the    Far    East.      That    conditions    in 
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Turkestan  were  very  different  in  former  days  from 
those  of  to-day  is  proved  by  recent  excavations, 
which  show  a  high  state  of  culture  to  have'  once 
existed  in  that  region. 

In  the  second  century  traders  began  to  come 
by  sea  also ;  and  in  the  seventh  factories  in  Canton 
and  elsewhere  were  opened  by  Arabs,  duties  began 
to  be  exacted,  and  an  overseer  of  foreign  trade  wai 
established  at  Canton. 

In  the  seventh  century,  Nestorian  missionaries 
came  to  China,  and  have  left  proof  of  their  presence, 
in  the  Hsi-an  fu  tablet. 

Two  Arabs,  Wahab  and  Abu  Zaid,  have  left 
records  of  their  visits  in  the  ninth  century,  and  on 
the  other  hand  we  have  the  narratives  of  travel 
to  India  by  Buddhist  pilgrims,  beginning  with 
Fa  Hsien  in  a.d.  400. 

During  the  T'ang  dynasty  (618-907)  both  Arabs 
and  Persians  had  a  large  trade  at  Ningpo,  Hang- 
chow,  Ch'iian  chow  (Zaitun)  and  Canfu  (near 
Hangchow).  Abu  Zaid  narrates  that  at  the 
capture  of  Canfu  in  877,  there  were  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  Mohammedans,  Jews,  Christians, 
Parsees,  etc.,  all  engaged  in  commerce.  During  the 
Sung  dynasty,  according  to  the  standard  histories, 
there  was  a  vast  amount  of  trade,  especially  with 
the  Arabs,  whose  business  centre  was  at  Palembang 
in  Sumatra,  and  there  was  also  active  sea  traffic 
with  Shantung.  Chinese  vessels  certainly  went  as 
far  as  Zanzibar. 

The  conquests  of  Chknghis  Khan  opened  the 
way  for  many  travellers;  Rubruquis,  Odoric, 
MoNTECORviNO,  and  Marco  Polo  being  the  best 
known. 

A  change  took  place  on  the  setting  up  of  the 
Ming  dynasty,  whose  chief  aim  was  to  make  all 
neigbfbouring  countries  tributary  to  the  purely 
Chinese  dynasty.  Naval  activity  did  not  promote 
commercial  intercourse,  and  for  the  first  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  Ming  rule  there  is  hardly  the 
.«*lightest  foreign  intercourse  recorded  except  out- 
ward expeditions  and  the  coming  of  tribute  bearers. 
The  land  routes  were  closed  by  the  hostility  of  the 
Mongols  and  the  Yiinnanese. 

In  1511  the  Portuguese  took  Malacca,  and  in 
1516  Albuquerque  sent  Perestrello  to  Canton. 
Next  year  Fernando  Perez  de  Andrade  with  eight 
vessels  was  sent  and  was  well  received.  But  his 
brother  Simon  arrived  in  1518,  and  proceeded  to 
fortify  Sanshan  (q.v.)  and  to  act  the  pipate.  He 
was  expelled.  Other  Portuguese  settled  in  Ch'iian 
chow  and  Ningpo,  but  were  slaughtered  or  driven 
out  in  1545  and  1549,  because  of  their  lawless  and 
outrageous  conduct.  Mendez  Pinto's  excursion  to 
rifle  the  tombs  of  the  seventeen  Chinese  kings,  may 
be  taken  as  a  sample  of  Portuguese  behaviour. 
They  made  their  footing  good  again  at  Sanshan, 
Lampacao,    and  finally  at  Macao,  where  they  have 


remained  ever  since.  Their  intercourse  with  Chin« 
until  recent  times  has  been  almost  entirely  com- 
mercial, not  political. 

In  1582,  lluGGiERO,  the  Jesuit  missionary,  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  what  Xavier  wished  to  d«,  and 
entered  China;  Ricci  in  1601  reached  Peking  and 
opened  the  long  chapter  of  modern  Christian  Mis- 
sions in  China.  Spaniards  from  the  newly-seized 
Philippines  made  some  slight  attempt  to  enter 
China,  but  most  of  their  trade  at  first  was  with 
certain  Chinese  who  were  in  Manila  before  the 
Spaniards,  and  whose  junks  came  from  Foochow 
and  Amoy.  In  1603  and  in  1662  there  were  immense 
massacres  of  Chinese  in  the  Philippines,  due  both 
times  to  Spanish  fear  lest  China  should  conquer 
the   islands. 

The  Dutch  came  next,  at  enmity  of  course 
with  Spain  and  hence  with  Portugal  at  that  time. 
They  attacked  Macao,  but  were  repulsed.  They 
then  occupied  an  island  of  the  Pescadores.  This 
the  Chinese  made  them  exchange  in  1634,  for  a 
settlement  in  Formosa,  (which  did  n(3t  belong  to 
China).  They  were  driven  out  by  Koxinga  in  1662, 
and  had  comparatively  little  to  do  with  China 
afterwards,  though  they  sent  one  or  two  Missions, 
and,  according  to  Chinese  account*,  promised,  in 
1656,  to  send  tribute  every  eight  years. 

Russian  intercourse  with  China  had  begun  earl, 
ier  than  the  Dutch,  but  it  was,  of  course,  overland. 
At  first  Russians  were  no  doubt  nothing  more  to 
the  Chinese  than  another  barbarous  tribe  of  the 
north  from  Western  Asia.  In  the  Yiian  dynasty 
Russian  mercenary  guards  were  used  at  court ;  but 
Russia  is  entirely  absent  from  the  records  of  the 
Ming  period.  Russian  history,  however,  relates 
that  envoys  were  sent  to  Peking  without  result  in 
I  1567,  1619,  and  1653.  Difficulties  between  the  two 
i  nations  on  the  Amur  led  to  the  Treaty  of 
[  Nertchinsk  in  1689,  China's  first  treaty  with  a 
j  foreign  power.  A  second  treaty  was  made  with 
'  Russia  in  1727,  when  the  Russian  Ecclesiastical 
I  Mission  was  established  in  Peking,  though  it  pro- 
bably originated  earlier. 
I  The  English    appeared  in  China  somewhat  later 

I  than  the  Dutch.  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  envoys  in 
1596,  but  they  perished  at  sea  before  arrival.  In 
j  1637  WfIddell's  ships  reached  Macao,  but  they 
I  were  naturallv  not  recommended  to  the  Chinese  by 
I  the  Portuguese,  and  it  was  only  by  violence  that 
;  he  could  enter  Canton  and  sell  his  cargoes.  In  1664 
the  East  India  Company  sent  ships,  but  again  the 
Portuguese  intrigued  and  no  business  was  done. 
The  Company  made  an  agreement  with  Koxinga 
to  trade  with  Formosa  and  consequently  with  Amoy, 
but  such  an  arrangement  was,  of  course,  obnoxious 
to  the  Manchu  rulers.  In  spite  of  Portuguese  mis- 
representations, the  Company  gained  a  foothold  at 
Canton.     Attempts  were  made  to  trade  at  Ningpo 
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And   t'lncwlinr,    Ititl    from   1684    to  1040   practically 
ill!   InrtMKii  coiuinorco  wan  carripd  on  at  Canton. 

I'liincn  liait  ft^uri'd  very  liltlti  in  China  poli 
ticjilly  or  ronirncrciully  until  rncont  tirnrn  ;  hrr  work 
liaM  l)(*cn  ulniont  luitirtily  rrli){ioufi.  Jtirnni'gt'in,  the 
Francinrun  friar,  wan  fn-nt  by  Louih  IX  in  1264,  to 
I  he  Mon^'ol  court,  hut  ho  never  enterotl  (>hiim 
I'ropcr.  In  16HH.  I.ouifl  XIV  Krnt  the  firni  of  tho 
French  Jesuits  who  have  ninco  done  bo  much  for 
tho  country  ;  and  there  was  a  certain  nmuil  amount 
of  French  trade  at  Canton.  In  nJ56  however, 
CuArDFi.Ai.SK's  murder  cau.sed  tlie  French  to  join 
with  the  liritish  in  tho  Second   War. 

I'lio  story  of  'factory  days'  in  Canton  will  be 
found  under  FactoritSf  Hong  Mcrchanls,  etc.  The 
history  of  the  opium  question  will  also  bo  given 
separately.  By  the  Fir.«^^t  War  tho  Briti.sh  opened  five 
ports  to  international  trade,  and  in  the  Second  War 
France  and  Great  Britain  opened  Peking  itself  to 
the  Ministers  of  all  foreign  powers,  besides  a 
number  of  ports  for  the  trade  of  all  nations.  Mis- 
sionary work  throughout  China-  has  received  pro- 
tection as  the  result  of  these  wars,  and  Great 
Britain  moreover  acquired  the  island  of  Hongkong. 
In  more  recent  times,  Japan  has  become  an 
important  factor  in  Chinese  history,  and  to  her  in 
1895  China  lost  Korea  and  the  island  of  Formosa, 
and  in  1905  leased  away  (to  Japan  in  place  of 
Russia)  the  Liaotung  peninsula. 

Germany  was  almost  unknown  to  China  till 
quite  lately,  and  i?  supposed  to  have  been  favour 
ably  regarded  for  her  comparative  submissiveness. 
In  1897,  however,  she  took  forcible  possession  of 
Kiaochow,  ostensibly  because  of  the  murder  of  two 
German  priests.  This  led  to  the  occupation  of  Port 
Arthur  and  Dalny  by  Hussia,  Weihaiwei  by  Great 
Britain  and  Kwangchou  wan  by  France.  At 
present,  1917,  Kiaochow  (Tsingtau)  is  German  no 
more,  but  neither  is  it  returned  to  China,  and  its 
future  is  undecided. 

America  first  traded  at  Cafiton  in  1785  and 
shared  in  the  old  factory  li^fe.  By  treaties  in  1844, 
she  obtained  the  advantages  which  Great  Britain 
had  won  by  war,  and  in  the  Second  War  got.  her 
treaty  even  before  France  and  England.  By 
Burling ame's  treaty  of  1868,  America  disclaimed 
all  wish  to  meddle  in  Chinese  matters  and  agreed 
to  admit  Chinese  immigrants.  But  later  treaties 
have -much  modified  this  benignant  attitude. 

Belgium  has  been  little  heard  of  in  China 
except  in  connection  with  railway  and  other 
concessions. 

Portugal,  the  first  of  European  comers,  never 
obtained  any  treaty  with  China,  strange  to  say, 
till  1887.  From  1582  till  1849,  the  Portuguese  paid 
five  hundred  taels  a  year  to  the  Chinese  government 
for  the  rent  of  Macao.  After  the  murder  of  the 
Governor    Amahajl  in   1849  the  rent   was   paid  no 


uKiTv,  but  it  wan  not  iiU  lb&7  that  Mn<.m>  wm 
od'u'ially  roco^nucd  a*  a  pOHM«aion  of   i 

All   the  treatien   miuio  In-two^n  ffjrei((ti   Powers 

and  China  will  bo  tun  der  Trmttfi. 

iAhin  of  all  tho  M....  -  ..t  who  have  repr6««>rit«-d 
Foreign    Poweri    in    Peking    will   be   found   ur. 
the  artirloM  dealing  with  tho  relation  of  each  Powef 
with  China  :  Moe  Amrriran  //<  '  f         h  Itrlal- 

ions,    etc.     In    lonie    conei,    i  l       c    ii    no 

nuch  article,  the  relation*  having  been  of  imall 
hintoriral  importanre.  The  liiti  in  thone  caoen  are 
given    below. 

AuMtria  //un'jnnj. — List  of    I.    and    H.    Auiitro 
Hutigarian    Miniateni    and    Charg^i    d'Affairei    in 
China. 
1871,   April  23rd    to   1874,   March   21«t ;    Hkikruh 

Freiherr  von  Cai.kT!. 
1874,     March    2lHt    to    1877,     April    22nd  ;    Igvaz 

Freiherr    vo'n   SciiAEFrKR    (Kaul  fiitter  von 

BoLFST.AWSKi,  G^Tant  frf,m   1877,  May  3rd  to 

1879,   September). 
1879,  January  26th  to  1883,  March  4th  ;  Maximilian 

Hitter  Hopter  von  Hoffenfels. 
1883,  March  4th  to  1888,  January  18th;  Karl  Graf 

Zaluski. 
1888,  June  20th  to  1893,  November  27th;  Rudiger 

Freiherr-  von    Biegeleben    (Heinrich    Graf 

CouDENHOVE,   Charge   d'Affaires). 

1895,  September  10th  to  1896,  December  26th  ; 
Christoph  Graf  Wydenbruck. 

{The  above  named  all  having  resided  at  Tokyo). 

1896,  December  26th  to  1905,  June  27th;  Morttz 
Freiherr  von  Czikann  (Artur  von  Rosthorn, 
Councillor  of  Legation,  Charge  d'Affaires). 

1905,  September  10th  to  1911,  March  25th  ;  Eugen 
Ritt€r  VON  KuczYNSKi  (Wilhelm  Ritt«r  von 
Storck,  Secretary  of  Legation,  Charge 
d'Affaires). 

1911,   March  25th  to ;  Arthur  von  Rosthorn 

(KuNO  Graf  Des  Fours,  Secretary  of  Legat- 
ion,   and    Rlt)0lf    Weinzetl,    Councillor    of 
Legation,    Charges    d'Affaires). 
Belgium.— The    Legation    with    all     documents 

having  been  destroyed   in   the  Boxer  troubles   it  is 

impossible  to  obtain  more  information  than  follow.'?. 

Baron  Carl  de  Vinck  de  Deux  Orp,  was  appointed 
Minister  in  Peking  about  May,  1896.  and 
left  on  April  6,  1899. 

M.  E.  de  Cartier  de  Marchiexne,  Charge 
d'Affaires ;  April  10,  1899— May  15,  1900. 

M.  Joostens,  Minister ;  -May  15,  1900— April  17, 
1904. 

Baron  E.  de  Gaiffier  d'Hestroy,  Charge  d'Affaires  ; 
April  17— May  30,  1904 ;  the  same,  appointed 
Minister  y  May  30,  1904— November  21,  1905. 

M.  E.  DE  Prelle  de  la  Xieppe,  Charge  d'Affaires; 
November  21,  1905— June  8,  1906. 
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Baron  A.    Grenier,  Minister;  June  8,  1906 — June 

15,  1909. 
M.  E.  DE  Prelle  de  la  Nieppe,  Charge  d'Affaires  ; 

June  15,  1909— May  26,  1910. 
M.  E.  DE  Cartier  de  Marchienne,  Minister ;  May 

26,    1910— March,   1917. 
Baron    J.    de    Villenfagne    de    Sorinnes,    Charge 

d'Affaires;   March  1917-July,  1917. 
M.  Paul  May,  Minister;  July,  1917 — 

Italy. — In  the  following  list  some  of  the  earlier 
dates  may  not  be  exactly  correct  and  the  list  of 
Charges  d'Affaires  is  not  complete.  The  term 
Commander  is  a  translation  of  Com,mendatorc,  and 
indicates  an  Order  of  knighthood,  not  a  military 
rank. 

List  of  successive  Italian  Ministers  in  China, 
and  dates  of  appointment. 

Count  ViTTORio  Sallier  de  la  Tour,   Mar.  31,  1867 

,,      Alessandro  Fe'   d'Ostiani,        Mar.    7,  1870 

,,      Raffaele  Ulisse  Barbolani,       Feb.  22,  1877 

Chevalier  Ferdinando  De  Luca  Dec.  12,  1878 

,,  Alberto  Pansa,  Dec.    5,  1889 

Commander  Alessandro  Bardi,  Feb.    8,  1894 

,,  Renato  De  Martino,        Mar.    6,  1898 

Marquis  Giuseppe  Salvago-Raggi,        Mar.  23,  1899 

Count  Giovanni  Gallina,  Dec.  19,  1901 

Commander  Carlo  Baroli,  July  11,  1904 

Count  GiULio  Cesare  Vinci,  Nov.    3,  1907 

Commander  Federico  Barilari,  May  23,  1910 

Count  Carlo  Sforza.  June  25,  1911 

Baron  Carlo  Aliotti.  Nov.  18,  1916 

Charges   d'Affaires. 
Don     Livio     Borghese,     Charge    d'Affaires    from 

March  13,  1907  to  March  11,  1908. 
Chevalier   Giuseppe   Brambilla,    Charge  d'Affaires 

from  March  11,  1911  to  June  24,  1911. 
Chevalier    Daniele   Vare,   Charge   d'Affaires   from 

September  29,  1915  to  November  17,  1916. 
CoRDiER  :  Histoire  des  Relations  de  la  Chine 
ovec  le.f  j)ui.<'sances  occidcnfalcs ;  Morse  :  Inter- 
national Relations  of  the  Chinese  Empire; 
(.'allahan  :  American  Relations  in  the  Far  East; 
Si'EKR  :  China  and  the   U.S.A. 

FOREST  LAW,  THE.  In  August,  1912, 
the  Republic  instituted  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Foreatry,  including  a  Department  of  Forestry. 
A  nursery  was  established  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Temple  of  Heaven,  and  a  Bureau  of  Forestry  for 
Kirin  Province  was  instituted  ;  but  there  was  no 
definite  policy  or  correlation  of  efforts.  In  1914, 
this  Ministry  was  combined  with  that  of  Industry 
and  Commerce,  forming  the  present  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce ;  at  the  same  time  the 
Department  of  Forestry  was  combined  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Thi.s  organization, 
merely  nominal  as  far  as  Forestry  was  concerned, 
lasted  till  January  15,  1916,  when  the  Forest  Service 
was  inaugurated   as  an  annex   to    the    Ministry  of 


Agriculture  and  Commerce.     This  must  be  regard- 
ed as  the  real  beginning  of  Forestry  in  China. 

A  number  of  Forest  Laws  have  been  promul- 
gated under  the  Republic,  but  little  effect  has  yet 
been  made  to  take  advantage  of  their  provisions 
or  comply  with  their  restrictions.  For  e.xample,  in 
August,  1914,  were  issued  "Regulations  governing 
the  granting  of  Concessions  in  the  National  Forests 
in  Manchuria,"  containing  eighteen  articles.  It 
does  not  seem  necessary  to  give  these  here  in  full. 
They  provide  for  the  concession  to  Chinese  subjects, 
or  Chinese  Corporations,  of  the  timber  in  national 
forests,  the  maximum  area  in  each  grant  being  two 
hundred  square  li,  and  the  maximum  term  twenty 
years.  The  costs  are  $100  for  every  ten  square 
li,  expenses  of  investigation  and  survey ;  $50  for 
a  certificate  of  concession ;  $10  per  annum  for 
inspection ;  $200  deposit  for  each  ten  square  li, 
and  eight  per  cent,  stumpage  diarges  on  the  selling 
price  of  all  logs  sold  from  the  forest. 

On  November  3,  1914,  the  Forest  Law  in  32 
articles  was  promulgated,  by  which  the  Government 
classed  all  forests  not  in  private  ownership  as 
Government  Forests.  Any  forests  might  be  made 
Reserved  Forests  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce,  indemnity  being  allowed.  Idle 
government-owned  hill-land  might  be  granted  for 
reforestation  purposes  to  Chinese  subjects  up  to  100 
square  li  at  a  time ;  $20  to  $100  cash  security  was 
to  be  given  for  each  lot,  returnable  with  interest 
if,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  it  was  found  that 
satisfactory  work  had  been  done.  In  case  of 
culpable  neglect  to  improve  the  lot  during  the  first 
year,  the  concession  was  to  be  cancelled  and  the 
security  money  forfeited.  Land  thus  granted  was 
to  be  free  from  taxes  for  five  to  thirty  years. 
Punishments  w«re  fixed  for  thefts  in  forests,  for 
firing  forests,  for  injuring  trees,  removing  boundary 
marks,  etc. 

This  Forest  Law  was  followed  in  June,  1915 
by  Detailed  Regulations  for  its  enforcement  and 
Regulations  for  Encouraging  Reforestation. 

It  was  on  December  22,  1915,  that  Chou  Tzu- 
CHi,  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  present- 
ed a  petition  to  Yuan  Shih-k'ai,  then  Emperor-elect, 
stating  the  intention  of  the  Ministry  to  establish  a 
National  Forestry  Service  and  submitting  sixteen 
Regulations,  here  given  in  full. 

Art.  1. — The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  intends  to  organize  a  National  Forestry 
Service  as  an  annex  to  the  said  Ministry.  The  said 
Service  shall  administer  the  forestry  affairs  of  the 
whole  country  according  to  the  Forest  Law  and 
its  Detailed  Regulations. 

Art.  2.— The  staff  of  the  National  Forest 
Service  shall  be  composed  of  one  Director-General 
and  two  Co-Directors.  The  Vice-Minister  of  the 
Ministry  shall  be  ex-officio  Director-General.  Other 
officers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Central  Govern- 
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niuiit.  Tho  lliroo  Directors  Bliall  manaK^'  ^^^^  AfTairi 
of  tho  8orvic0  in  Accordanco  with  instruction!  from 
thu  MiniMtur.  Tho  Forest  Service  shull  nlno  main- 
tain tochiiirul  foroslorM,  who  aro  to  hu  Ap{)ointe<i 
from  aiiioii^  Ihono  who  hii\(<  (jhtuiiicd  lliu  riM|iiired 
knowludf^o  and  uxpuriunco  in   forestry. 

AiiT.  3. — Thu  provincial  adniinistrative  centres 
shall  tompornriiy  nervo  as  foroKt  stations.  When 
n*i'0H8ary  to  nicrt  thu  (IciiuiikIs  of  thu  work  tho 
Forest  Servitu  may,  with  thu  upprovul  of  tho 
Minislur.  oHtabliHli  addiliontil  forest  stations. 

AuT.  4. — A  tochnicttl  forester  shall  bo  appointed 
and  assigned  to  every  lurgu  forest  station.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  such  an  olficial  to  carry  out  the 
instructions  of  tho  Ministry  and  of  the  ('ivil 
Governor  of  tho   Province. 

AiiT.  5. — When  no  forest  stations  have  boon 
designated,  tho  Forest  Service  may,  after  due 
investigation  of  local  conditions,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Ministry,  draw  up  a  working  j)lan 
and  put  it  into  execution. 

Art.  6. — A  candidate  for  the  position  of  Pro- 
vincial Forest  Commissioner  shall  be  one  who  has 
knowledge  of  forestry  and  who  is  well  versed  in  ad- 
ministrative work.  The  Ministry  and  the  Governor 
of  the  Province  shall  jointly  submit  a  petition  (to 
His  Majesty)  for  ajipointment. 

Art.  7. — The  Forest  Service  shall  enumerate 
the  duties  of  the  Forest  Commissioners  and  draw 
up  regulations  for  their  work,  which  shall  be  put 
into  execution  after  approval  by  the  Ministry. 

Art.  8. — The  expenses  of  the  Provincial  Forest 
Commissioners  shall  be  included  in  the  budgets  of 
the  respective  provinces. 

Art.  9. — Each  district  (hsien)  shall  annually 
provide  a  sum  of  more  than  $200.00  to  be  expended 
for  encouraging  reforestation. 

Art.  10. — The  Forest  Service  shall  cooperate 
in  and  increase  the  collection  of  forest  taxes,  and 
shall  recommend  regulations  looking  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  law  governing  forest  taxation  and  the 
administration  thereof. 

Art.  11. — The  Ministry  shall  decide  upon  the 
number  of  divisions  to  be  created  in  the  Forest 
Service  and  shall  fix  the  duties  of  each.  The 
number  of  officers  shall  be  governed  and  limited 
by  the  annual  budget. 

Art.  12. — The  Forest  Service  may  increase  the 
number  of  temporary  employes  whenever  necessary. 

Art.  13. — The- Ministry  sliall  draw  up  rules 
for  the  guidance  and  government  of  the  officers  and 
employes  of  the  Forest  Service. 

AjiT.  14. — The  Forest  Service  shall  formulate 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  various  divisions,  for 
the  approval  of  the  Ministry, 

Art.  15. — If  it  should  be  found  that  these 
regulations  are  incomplete,  the  ^linistry  may  rectify 
them  from  time  to  time,  and  memorialize  for 
approval. 


Art.  16.— The  abova  radiations  shall 
effactiva  when  aanctioned. 

On  January  3,  1016,  tha  Council  of  8UU 
pr(jrnulK^l<Ml  a  rrply  to  this  petition,  approving  of 
tho  (Tuation  of  the  National  Koreat  Service.  The 
formal  opening  of  the  service  Ujttk  placa  on  the 
16th  of  the  same  month.     Kee  Fortatry  Service. 

[F.  8.,  abridged). 

FORESTRY     SERVICE,    THE.       W.th    the 

cHtabiiMiinicitt  ijl  tho  Ui-pubiic  there  was  an  im- 
mediate recognition  of  tho  importance  of  Forc-niry, 
of  the  loss  China  has  suffered  through  the  wholesale 
dcbtruction  of  forests  in  post  centuries  and  of  the 
need  for  taking  immediate  st«ps  U)  remedy  the 
situation.  Ciia.no  Chien,  when  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce,  got  some  progressive  foreat 
law.s  promulgated,  but  the  first  real  beginning  of 
Forestry  in  China  was  in  January,  1916,  when  the 
Chinese  Forest  Service  in  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce  was  inaugurated.  This  was 
largely  due  to  the  foresight  and  patriotism  of 
Chou  Tzii-CHI  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce.  The  Minister  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Service,  and  the  Vice-Minister  is  ex -officio  Director- 
General.  The  Adviser  in  Forestry  and  a  Chinese 
act  as  co-Directors,  and  an  English  forest  expert 
(Mr.  W.   Purdom)  is  attached  to  the  Service. 

The  general  policy  adopted  is  (i)  to  lessen  the 
high  price  of  timber  and  fuel  arising  from  the 
present  scarcity,  by  the  judicious  reforestation  of 
public  lands  now  lying  idle;  (ii)  to  regulate  stream- 
flow  by  the  reforestation  of  important  river-.shedj* ; 
(iii)  to  protect  such  public  fc-rest  resources  as  still 
exist;  (iv)  to  encourage  and  assist  private  activities 
in  the  same  direction;  (v)  to  conduct  a  vigorous 
pro-forest  propaganda  throughout  China ;  (vi)  to 
train  Chinese  in  the  various  lines  of  forestry  work. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  to  secure  efficiency, 
economy  and  harmony  in  these  activities  a  more 
specialized  organization  of  the  Service  into  Div- 
isions was  necessary.  Six  Divisions  were  therefore 
created  in  February,-  1916  :  they  are  as  follows. 

(1)  The  Division  of  Investigation.  This  is  for 
the  provision  of  data,  with  regard  to  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  soil,  climate,  sociological  conditions,  etc., 
etc.  Much  information  has  already  been  collected 
by  scientists,  travellers  and  missionaries,  but  it 
requires  to  be  all  examined  and  correlated  before 
it  is  of  use  in  the  new  work. 

(2)  The  Reforestation  Division.  This  is  at 
present  the  executive  of  the  Service  and  the  branch 
which  will  be  best  known  to  the  public.  The  work 
of  this  Division  includes  the  establishment  of 
nurseries,  the  collection  of  seeds,  transplanting  to 
permanent  locations,  etc. 

(3)  The  Provincial  Division.  This  Division 
has  supervision  of  all  forestry  work  carried  on  in 
the    provinces,    except    projects    such    as    forest 
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nurseries  established  and  maintained  by  the  Forest 
Service  itself.  Provincial  Forest  Commissioners 
will  be  appointed,  and  will  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Chief  of  this  Division. 

(4)  The  Propwjajula  DiiUion.  This  will  en- 
deavour to  make  the  forestry  movement  a  p^opular 
one,  instead  of  purely  official.  It  will  seek  to 
enlighten  all  classes,  from  high  officials  to  peasant 
farmers,  through  newspapers  and  magazines,  by 
issuing  circulars  and  pamphlets,  by  lectures  and 
informal  talks,  and  by  a  text-book  to  be  used  in 
schools. 

(5)  The  Division  of  Education.  The  duty  of 
this  Division  is  to  provide  a  corps  of  secondary 
assistants  or  rangers,  who  can  be  educated  in  China. 
For  the  preseiit  it  is  necessary  that  such  highly 
trained  foresters  as  are  required  be  obtained 
by  sending  students  abroad. 

(6)  The  Clerical  Division.  This  has  cnarge  of 
all  copying  work,  translating,  etc.,  and  of  the  non- 
technical personnel  of  all  kinds. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  later  two  other 
Divisions,  the  Division  of  Foreign  Management  and 
the  Division  of  Cooperation.  The  former  would 
concern  itself  with  the  administration,  by  con- 
.*»ervative  technical  methods,  of  existing  public 
timber  lands,  that  the  present  generation  may 
receive  the  greatest  benefit  possible  from  forest 
resources  without  decreasing  those  resources  to  the 
injury  oi  generations  to  come. 

The  Division  of  Cooperation  would  give  advice 
as  to  important  details  of  reforestation  on  a  large 
scale  to  those  possessing  large  areas  of  land  now 
more  or  less  unproductive.  Railway  Companies, 
Universities,  Corporations,  Institutions  and  private 
owners  may  thus  be  expected  to  cooperate  in  a 
wide  extension  of  reforestation  with  little  or  no 
cost  to  the  Central  Government.  Such  private 
enterprise,  when  once  its  financial  success  is 
demonstrated,  should  far  outstrip  anything  that 
the  Government  can  do. 

Appropriations  for  the  work  ot  the  Forestry 
Service  are  at  present  made  directly  by  the  Central 
Government  through  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce.  Funds  can,  however,  be  expected 
in  addition  from  various  sources  ;  some  might  be 
provided  by  the  system  of  cooperation  mentioned 
above ;  the  provinces  should  make  appropriations 
for  the  maintenance  of  forest  commissioners  and 
staffs  ;  and  much  might  be  obtained  from  the  sale 
of  young  trees  from  government  nurseries;  there  is 
already  a  demand  for  such  trees,  and  by  selling  at 
a  low  price,  so  as  to  encourage  the  planters,  it 
might  even  be  pos.^iblc  to  cover  the  whole  expendi- 
ture on   the  nurseries. 

Many  minor  works  will  also  be  undertaken  by 
the  Service,  .«<uch  as  the  preparation  of  text  and 
referen'^-p  books;  an  English-Chinese  Glossary  of 
Forestry    terms ;   a   Dictionary   of   Chinese    Forest 


Trees,  with  botanical  and  local  names,  iiabitat,  etc.  ; 
a  Forest  Map  of  China,  or  at  least  the  beginning 
of  one ;  the  collection  of  wood  .specimens,  of  a 
forest  Herbarium,  of  minor  forest  products,  etc., 
etc.  All  such  work  will  go  far  to  iielp  in  managing 
and  increasing  the  forest  resources  of  the  country, 
thereby  improving  the  comfort,  pros3peritv  and 
well-being  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  present  and 
the  future. 

[F.  S.,  abridged]. 

FORMOSA.  The  Chinese  name  is  T'ai  wan 
M  ^  great  bay ;  the  name  Formosa  is  Portuguese 
and  means  The  Beautiful ;  Ilha  formosa,  beautiful 
isle.  It  is  between  21°  ,56'— 26°  23'  N.  lat.  and 
between  120°. — 122°  ,E.  long.,  separated  from  the 
Chinese  mainland  by  a  channel  about  100  miles 
wide,  and  nowhere  more  than  100  fathoms  deep. 
The  length  of  the  island  is  about  210  miles,  its 
greatest  width  about  70,  jts  coastline  some  450 
miles.  A  mountain  ridge  runs  north  and  south,  the 
highest  peak  being  Mt.  Sylvia  (11,300  ft.).  The 
western  slope  is  the  more  gradual,  and  on  this  side 
Chinese  colonists  live,  the  east  of  the  range  having 
been  left  to  the  unconquered  aborigines. 

Formosa  appears  first  in  Chinese  history  under 
the  name  Liu  chiu  (Loochoo) ;  two  expeditions  being 
sent  to  the  island  in  the  Sui  dynasty,  605 — 606  a.d. 
(jNIa  Tuan-lin).  It  is  not  mentioned  again  till 
1430  A.D.,  as  it  was  barbarian,  sending  no  tribute; 
but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  during  these  centuries 
Chinese  immigrants  from  Fukien  would  be  gradually 
settling  there.  In  1620  the  Japanese  tried  to  found 
a  colony,  and  had  some  amount  of  trade  there  when 
the  Dutch  first  arrived. 

European  connection  with  the  island  arose  out 
of  the  struggles  between  the  Portuguese  (Macao), 
the  Spaniards  (Philippines),  and  the  Dutch  (Java). 

The  Dut-ch  took  possession  of  the  Pescadores, 
and  after  much  fighting  and  parleying  agreed  to 
give  them  up  in  exchange  for  Formosa, — over  which 
China  had  then  no  rights.  They  went  there  in 
1624,  and  built  at  Tai-wan  the  Fort  Zealandia. 
Two  years  later  the  Spaniards  established  them- 
selves at  Kelung  (Fort  Santissima  Trinidad),  and 
in  1629  at  Tamsui ;  but  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  Dutch  in  1642.  The  overthrow  of  the  Ming 
dynasty  in  China  caused  a  large  emigration  to 
Formosa,  and  the  Dutch  were  not  wise  enough  to 
conciliate  these  settlers.  Koxinga  {q.v.),  not  being 
able  to  resist  the  Manchu  power,  attacked  the  Dutch 
and  drove  them  from  Zealandia  in  1662,  though 
it  is  possible  they  held  Kelung  and  Tamsui  till 
1668.  KoxiNHA,  his  son  and  grandson,  ruled  the 
island  till  1680,  when  it  passed  under  MancHu 
government,  and  formed  part  of  the  Viceroyalty  of 
Fukien  and  Chekiang.  In  consequence  of  the 
murder  by  aborigines  of  shipwrecked  crews  a  futile 
expedition  by  the  Americans  against  the  island  was 
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inailn    in    lUb7,    and    aiiuther,    moro   lUccoMaful,    in 
lti74  Ity  \\\n  .lujianivitv     In  1UU6  it  wan  aUuckud  by 
Frunco.     In  iliiiJ   Kornionu   hururnu  u  Krparato   pro 
vinc'o  uf  C'hinu,  und  ul  tiiu  cIohu  of  ihn  (.'hino  .hi\)iit\ 
ojio  war  it  was  cediul  lo  Japan,  1U05. 

Imoault  IluAUT  :  //Jlf  Fonnosr,  1033;  MAfKAY  : 
From  Far  FortnoMi,  1U'J.j  ;  DAViDfuiN  :  The  hltmd 
of  Forfno^ii,  1933;  <'AMi*HKl.Lr  T/if  /fhind  of 
Formosa,  1895. 

FORTUNATE  UNION,  THE,  tho  nunio  under 
wliirli  Kn^iisli  reudors  know  tho  novel  I/ao  Ch'tu 
(.'huan  kii^.'ll"  'I'lio  autlior  is  unknown,  hut  ho  pro- 
bably wrote  at  tlio  end  of  tho  Ming  dynasty, — about 
A. I).  1600.  Tlio  first  translation  wa»  given  to  the 
English  public  as  early  as  1761,  the  trannlator  being 
unknown  ;  sinco  which  we  Imvo  tho.«»o  by  Sir  John 
Davis  and  others,  completo  or  partial,  besides 
French  and  Uerman  renderings,  generally  of  the 
early  English  translation.  li^LLEii  lias  also  issued 
the  Chinese  text  with  English  notes  for  the  use  of 
stuiicnts  of  tho  language. 

CoRDiEii  :  liibliotheca  Sinica,  col,    1755. 

FORTUNE,  ROBERT,  born  in  Scotland,  Sept- 
ember 16,  1812;  ho  was  apprenticed  to  gardeners 
and  then  spent  two  or  three  years  in  the  Royal 
Botajiic  Gardens  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed in  1842  as  Superintendent  of  the  hot-house 
department  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick.  The  ne.xt  year  that  Society  sent  him  to 
China.  He  made  four  journeys  to  that  country, 
and  wrote  four  valuable  books.  Until  his  day 
almost  nothing  was  known  of  the  flora  of  China, 
except  of  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Macao  and 
Canton,  and  to  a  slighter  extent,  in  tho  Peking 
district.  Some  small  collections  had  been  sent  or 
brought  home,  but  they  had  been  neglected  or  over- 
looked. But  Fortune  not  only  visited  all  the  ports 
then  opened  to  foreign  trade  :  he  also  explored  some 
interesting  parts  of  Fukieh,  Chekiang  and  A,nhui, 
and  brought  away  very  rich  collections ;  besides 
which  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  a  thorough,' 
practical   training. 

The  account  of  his  first  voyage  is  given  in 
his  Three  Years  Wanderings  in  the  Northern  Pro- 
vinces :  northern  in  those  days  not  meaning  what 
it  means  now  ;  Kiangsu  and  Anhui  w^ere  his  furthest 
north.  He  w^as  sent  by  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London  in  February,  1843,  and  reached  England 
again  in  May,  1846,  having  explored  the  districts 
of  Hongkong,  Canton,  Macao,  Amoy,  Foochow, 
Ningpo,  'Shanghai,  Soc/:how,  Chusan  Islands,  etc. 

In  1848  the  East  India  Company  sent  him  to 
China  again,  to  get  the  finest  varieties  of  the  tea- 
plant,  with  implements,  etc.,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Company's  plantations  in  India.  He  left-  England  ■ 
in  June,  1848,  and  after  visiting  the  important  tea 
districts    and    sending    many    plants    to    India    he    , 
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arrived  »n  Calcutta  in  Mftrcb,  1861,  with  2/>Xj 
young  ita  plant*  and  17,000  germinated  octda.  In 
Niiplc'Uibirr  o(  tho  lamo  year  his  left  for  J 
liuring  thii  nxpedittrjM  he  tent  heme  iixte^ii  «:a<:i« 
which  wirre  publuhcd  a»  Notes  of  a  Traveller,  in 
the  G'ardenert'  Chronicle  :  they  contain  many  details 
not  includid  in  the  book  publixhed  later. 

Tho  naniu  appliua  to  lettvra  written  during  hii 
third  journey  ;  tlu^y  appeared  in  the  oame  magazine, 
under  tho  title  Leaves  from  my  Chinese  Note-book, 
und  are  fuller  than  in  tho  book,  Residence  amony 
the  Chinrse.  This  oxpcdtlion  wa«  also  for  the  Ka^l 
India  Company,  to  get  more  tea  plants,  etc.,  and 
especially  to  got  some  tea-makers.  He  left  England 
probably  in  lh«;  beginning  of  1853.  He  again  tr.i.  •  I 
led  far  and  wide  in  tho  interior,  viuiting  aUo  k  or 
mosa,  sent  thousands  of  plants  to  the  11  imaUyos, 
engaged  tea  manufacturers,  and  concluded  his  suc- 
cessful journey  by  a  visit  to  the  Punjab,  reaching 
England  in  December,  1856. 

In  the  summer  of  1860  Fortune  started  once 
more  for  the  Far  East,  to  collect  natural  history 
specimens  and  works  of  art.  In  this  trip  he  went 
twice  frorji  China  to  Tokyo  (Yedo),  and  also  visited 
Peking.  He  reached  England  again  in  January, 
1862. 

Bretsciineider  gives  nearly  a  hundred  pages 
to  the  botanical  results  of  Fortune's  travels;  it 
appears  that  he  introduced  into  England  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety  species  or  varieties,  all  new  to 
England  except  as  herbarium  specimens,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  of  these  were  entirely  new  to 
science. 

Fortune  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  farming  in 
Scotland  ;  he  died  on  April  13,  1880.  His  writings 
are  Three  Years  Wanderings  in  the  Northern  Pro- 
vinces in  China,  .  .  .  1847;  A  Journey  to  the 
Tea  Countries  of  China,  .  .  .  1852;  A  Residence 
among  the  Chinese,  .  .  .  1857;  Yedo  and  Peking, 
.  .  .  1863;  Notes  on  the  Botany  of  Japan,  (Garden- 
er's Chronicle,  1861) ;  Two  Visits  to  the  Tea  Count- 
ries of  China,  .  .  .  1853;  Leaves  from  my  Chinese 
Note  Book,  (Gardener's  Chronicle,  1854,  and  re- 
printed in  China  Mail,  1854). 

Bretschneider  :  History  of  European  Botanical 
Discoveries  in  China. 

FORTUNE  TELLERS  M- ^  ti'r}  are  mentioned 
in  Chinese  history  as  early  as  the  second  century 
B.C.  Modern  fortune  tellers  use  two  methods, 
either  requiring  six  characters  for  year,  month  and 
day  of  birth,  or  else  eight  characters,  the  extra  two 
being  for  the  hour  of  birth.  From  the  eight 
characters,  pa  tzu  A'T,  the.  fortune  teller  knows 
a  person's  future  lot. 

FOUQUET,    JEAN    FRANCOIS   If  :^  ^.    * 

French  Jesuit   missionary,   was  bcrn    in  1663,   and 
reached   China  in  1699.     He,   more  than  any   other 
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of  the  missionaries,  sought  the  Cliristian  religion 
in  the  early  C'hinese  writings,  till  the  classics 
became  for  him  an  allegory  ;  every  hill  was  Calvary  ; 
the  ancient  Emperors  were  the  patriarchs,  and  in 
the  analysis  of  Chinese  characters  he  found  the 
cross  and  other  instruments  connected  with  the 
Passion. 

He  returned  to  Europe  in  1720,  and  published 
a  Chronological  Table  in  which,  for  the  first  time 
in  Europe,  a  list  of  the  Nirn  hao  or  reign-titles, 
80  important  in  chronology,  was  given.  An  in- 
structive letter  of  his  ppears  in  the  Lettres 
Kdifiatites,  vol.  v.  He  brought  home  a  large  col- 
lection of  Chinese  books  which  became  scattered  in 
many   libraries. 

The  dute  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
France,  is  not  known. 

Remus  AT  :   Xovveaux  Melanges  Asiafiques. 

FOUR  BOOKS,  THE,  pg  #  .?5u  shu.  These 
are  the  preliminary  part  of  the  Chinese  students' 
course  before  passing  on  to  the  Five  Classics.  They 
are  i.  7'he  Great  Learning  :^^  ;  ii.  Doctrine  of  the 
Mean  rfj  ^  ;  iii.  The  Analects  fifef^  ;  iv.  The  works 
of  Mcncius  3^  ^.  See  each  title  separately,  and 
Classics. 

FOUR  FAMOUS  HILLS,  THE,  ©A^Hi 
ssu  ta  ming  shan.  These  are  the  hills  of  China 
most  important  in  Buddhist  history  and  the  chief 
I)ilgrim  resorts.  They  are,  in  the  North,  Wu-t'ai 
shan  in  Shansi ;  in  the  West,  0-mei  shan  in  Ssu- 
ch'uan  ;  in  the  South,  Chiu-hua  shan  in  Anhui ;  in 
the  East,  P'u-t'o  shan  in  the  Chusan  Islands. 
Wu-t'ai  and  0-mei  are  connected  with  the  begin 
nings  of  Buddhism  in  China;  Chiu-hua  and  P'u-t'o 
did  not  come  into  prominence  till  Buddhism  had 
already  passed  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity.  Chiu- 
hua,  it  must  be  noted,  was  not  in  the  South  of  the 
China  in  which  it  became  famous,  but  it  is  in  the 
South  of  classical  China. 

They  are  connected  with  the  four  elements  of 
Hindu  and  Buddhist  cosmogony,  and  they  are  also 
associated  in  legend  with  four  great  Bodhisattvas 
or  Pusas — Wkn-shu,  P'u-hsien,  Ti-tsang  and 
Kfan  YIV.      See  Jiufidhi<w ,   Hohj   Places   of. 

FOUR  GARRISONS,  THE,  m  t^  ^su  chin, 
at  fir.'t  established  by  the  T'ang  dynasty  under  the 
name  //'i  chfn  ^^,  western  garrisons.  It  was 
the  Chinese  organized  power  in  the  Tarim  valley, 
the  four  garrisoned  cities  being  Khotan,  Kashgar, 
Kucha  and  Tolmak  ;  for  the  last-named  place  Kara- 
shahr  was  afterwards  substituted. 

Chavannes  :  Documents  sur  les  Touhiue  oc- 
cidentnux ;    Stein  :  Anrient  Khotan. 

FOUR  LEADERS  pij  |^,  ssu  hao,  sometimes 
translated  Four  Nobles,  Four  Princes,  etc.  ;  four 
men  of  different  States  who  in  the  third  century  B.C. 
delayed   by    their   antagonism   the   final   victory  of 


Ch'in.  'They  were  Mkng  Ch'ang  Chun  ^"^^ 
of  Ch'i ;  P'iNG  Yuan  Chiin  2{i  |5(  ^  of  Chao ; 
HsiN  Ling  Chun  faNI^  of  Wei;  and  Hu\ng 
HsiEH  J^  ^  of  Ch'u  ;  the  last  alone  not  being  of 
princely   blood. 

FOURMONT,  ETIENNE,  was  born  at  Herb- 
lay,  near  St.  Denis,  on  June  23,  1683.  He  was 
greatly  devoted  to  Latin  and  Semitic  studies,  but 
on  the  death  of  a  Chinese,  Huang,  who  had  begun 
a  Chinese  Dictionary  in  Paris,  Fourmont  undertook 
not  only  the  preparation  of  six  dictionaries  (Chinese- 
Latin,  French-Chinese,  etc.),  but  also  to  have  the 
necessary  Chinese  characters  engraved.  He  had 
already  been  associated  with  Huang  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  dictionary  and  had  been  ordered  by  the 
Regent  to  continue  it.  The  story  of  his  difficulties 
in  the  matter  shew  him  to  have  been  a  vain  man 
who  did  not  understand  his  own  inferiority  to  those 
students  of  Chinese  who  had  spent  a  lifetime  in 
China.  His  treatment  of  the  MS.  of  Premare's 
Notitia  Linguae  Sinicae  and  of  other  such  MSS. 
entrusted  to  him  was  veiy  unworthy.  Hip  works 
on  Chinese  are  Meditationes  Sinicae,  1737;  Linguae 
Sinaj^um  Grammatica  Duplex,  1742.  He  died  on 
December  19,  1745.  See  Lexicography ;  Grammars. 
CoRDiER  :  Fragments  d'une  Histoire  des  Etudes 
Chinoises,  1895. 

FOX    $^  Jl   hu  li,    Vulpes   tschiliensis,   is    very 
common  in  Chihli  and  elsewhere  in  N.  China. 

Canis  hoole  is  from  S.  China,  and  is  said  by 
SwiNHOE  (Amoy)  to  be  identical  with  the  European 
V.  vulgaris.  Under  another  Chinese  term,  ^  ^ 
sha  hu  meaning  sand  fox),  C.  corsac,  the  Fox  of 
the  steppes,  is  common  in  Mongolia  and  N.  Chihli. 
V.  lineiventer,  the  S.  China  Mountain  Fox  from 
Fukien,  is  described  by  Svvinhoe  in  hi$  Catalogue. 
SowERBY  :  Recent  Research,  Journal,  N.C.B. 
R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii ;  Swinhoe  :  Catalogue,  etc., 
P.Z.S.,  1870. 

FOXES,  FAIRY,  or  Fox  Bewitchment  JHE^ 
hu  li  ching.  Thesuperstition  about  demons  appear- 
ing in  a  form  something  like  a  fox  is  very  wide- 
spread. The  creature  has  a  man's  ears,  gets  on 
roofs  and  crawls  along  the  beams  of  houses.  It 
only  appears  after  dark,  and  often  not  in  its  own 
shape  but  as  a  man  or  a  beautiful  girl  to  tempt  to 
ruin.  Numberless  stories  of  the  foxes  as  girls  are 
found  in  light  literature.  People  live  in  great 
fear  of  them,  and  immense  sums  of  money  are 
expended  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  them  by 
offerings,  incense,  meats,  tablets,  etc.  They  ofteri 
"possess"  a  man,  who  then  commits  all  manner  of 
extravangances  and  claims  to  be  able  heal  disease. 
Some  wealthy  people  ascribe  all  their  good  fortune 
to  their  careful  worship  of  the  fox. 

DoRE  :  Recherches  sur  les  Superstitions,  p.  461; 
Giles  :   Strange   Stories    from  a  Chinese    Studio; 
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VVAriKUS  :    '(Jhintur   Fox    Mythn,'   .|(»imiiil      \"  '     !'• 
U.A.S.,  vol.    viii. 

FRANCE  AND  CHINA.  Sco /'rr «rA  rclatiom 
with  China. 

FRANCISCAINES      MISSIONNAIRES     DE 

Maii«<,  a  (  <)ii^'rc^;(lii)ii  ol  woiiicii  wlnrii  )iuh  nhovvn 
iniwiikuhlo  vitality  uiid  vi^oiu*,  opuniii^  now 
I'atiiljIihIuiHMiU  uvory  ynur.  iSiuco  Soptrinbcr,  1913 
tlu\v  Imvo  provided  the  nurning  ataff  for  the  General 
Ilt»spital  ill  Sluin;{liai.  S(;v<»n  of  their  ninnbcr  weru 
in.ist^.icrtMJ  at    T'ai  yniiii  fii  in  t)u>  Box!ci  lining. 

FRANCISCANS.  Sro  Minor  or  Ftanri^am 
F  liars. 

FREEMAN-MITFORD,    ALGERNON    BER 

tram,  Hr.st  liaroii  Kkuksdali:  of  UcdrMdaU',  (j.( '.  \'.()., 
K.C B.,  was  born  in  1837,  and  dii'd  August  17,  1916. 
He  ^<pt'Ilt- about  a  year  in  Peking  in  1865  aa  a 
Secretary  of  tho  Britisli  Legation.  His  best  known 
bodUs  are  on  Japan,  Tolvs  of  (Uil  Joimn^  et<:.,  but  in 
1900  he  is.sued  a  volume  of  letters  entitled  Tht 
Attiirhf  (it  Pvl^imj   (sic). 

FRENCH    ISLAND,     ^c^  Dum»'  Ishmd. 

FREEMASONRY.     See  Masonry  in  China. 

FRENCH      RELATIONS      WITH      CHINA. 

The  French  Ea.st  India  Company,  like  the  English, 
used  to  send  out  ships  under  supercargoes  who  went 
and  returned  with  tho  vessels ;  but  in  1767  they 
sent  some  who  were  to  reside  in  Canton.  The 
earlier  interests  of  France  in  China  were  neither 
mercantile  nor  political  but  religious.  In  1776, 
however,  a  consul  named  P.  C.  F.  Vauquelin  was 
sent  by  the  king ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
such  official  received  any  recognition  before  1829, 
either  from  the  local  authorities  in  Canton  or  from 
lacking. 

In  1780  one  of  those  frequent  cases  of  homicide 
occurred  and  the  Chine.'^e  demanded  the  doer  of  the 
deed. .  He  was  French,  and  the  French  Consul 
gave  him  up  to  be  strangled.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  the  Chinese  had  been  allowed  to  put  to 
death  a  foreigner  for  killing  a  foreigner. 

The  chief  supercargo  of  the  French  factory, 
J.  B.  PiR,ou,  w-as  appointed  agent  for  the  French 
government  in  1802. 

After  the  British  had  obtained  the  Treaty  of 
Nanking  Lagrene  obtained  a  treaty  for  the  French 
which  of  course  included  all  the  general  advantages 
of  the  British  treaty,  but  he  added  some  articles 
referring  to  the  missionary  question.  This  is  the 
Whampo'a  Treaty  of  1844.  In  1857  Baron  Gros 
joined  in  the  expedition  which  we  call  The  Second 
War,  the  casus  belli  for  the  French  being  the 
ChincSB  denial  of  justice  for  the  murder  of  Pere 
Chapdelaine  {q-i\);  and  onc3  more,  in  their  treaty 
of  Tientsin  the  French  secured  new  privileges  for 
the  church. 


The  Hriliiih,  by  the  htott  favour tdnaiior  'i""-<« 
(yf •)    *l«o    Kftifi«d    thoM    adviiiitiigQa    fur 
nitNJiionariiii. 

In   1(154    the   French   fti  ii   broke  their 

nciitraliiy  a     ^  fd  with  tin-  wiij"  riAJikti  Ut  drive 

lh«i   Triad  from  thi?  <ity,   whirh    th«?y    hud 

(MTupioil    for    fifteen    nionihi.     The    French >  loet  ft 
K"  od  inariy  men,  and  an  a  reward  they  f(ained  more 
liind   bctwri'M   the  city  and  the  ri     -       •  '     -     i-... 
700  yurdu   of  rivirr  fronluL'*'  t**  v.  f 
hud   already. 

The  Tonkin  War  broke  out  in  1882.  firnt  with 
the    WVavV   FlagM  in   Tonkin,  thr-n  with  <'*  i.aii 

of   tho   ChinoKo    HiH?t   bcinjf   dfr«troy«-d   a.  .\ow 

and  an  attack  being  made  on  Formrina.  The  treftty 
of  peace  watt  signed  on  June  9,  1885,  giving  to 
France  ton  million  tacln  and  th«»  xoverergnty  of 
Tonkin. 

The  Tientsin  Massacre  of  1871  and  the  lea«ing 
of  Kuangchou  wan  are  written  on  separately. 

As  already  mentioned  the  interests  of  France 
in  China  have  been  mainly  religiou«,  or  rather  have 
been  connected  with  the  church,  from  the  day  when 
Loui.s  XIV,  not  without  national  and  political 
motives,  sent  the  five  Jesuit  priests  to  Peking  in 
1685.  It  was  by  the  French  treaties  that  all 
religious  Christian  missions  have  gained  righte  in 
China  :  by  Art.  xxii  of  Lacrene's  treaty,  Art.  xiii 
of  the  French  Tientsin  Treaty,  1858,  Art.  vi 
of  the  French  Peking  Treaty,  and  the  Berthemt 
{q.r.)  Convention  of  1865.  France  thus  naturally 
and  actually  became  the  protector  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church  in  China.  All  passports  for 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  were  issued  by  the 
French  authorities  as  though  to  Frenchmen,  no 
mention  of  the  missionary's  nationality  being  made. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  position  of  France  was  of 
great  political  value.  On  the  other  hand  it  was 
inevitable  that  as  its  value  became  more  manifest 
and  other  powers  sought  for  jnore  advantages  in 
China,  the  protectorate  of  missions  wculd  be 
attacked.  Such  powers  were  at  a  disadvantage  in 
not  having  enough  strength  in  the  East  to  protect 
their  nationals ;  the  Chinese  made  difficulties  if  a 
change  was  proposed ;  often  the  missionaries  of 
other  countries  preferred  things  to  go  on  as  they 
were ;  and  the  Pope  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
wish  that  King  Humbert,  for  example,  should 
become  the  protector  of  the  Italian  missionaries. 

In  1882  Germany  announced  that  she  intended 
to  protect  German  Missions,  and  said  that  this  was 
a  political  necessity  to  her.  In  1890  the  Pope,  not 
being  in.  a  condition  to  resist  Berlin,  permitted 
Bishop  Anzer,  newly  appointed  in  Shantung,  to 
choose  between  France  and  Germany,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  choose  Germany.  See  Protectorate  of 
Missions. 
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The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  Ministers 

who  have  represented  France  at  Peking, 
M.M. 

De  Lagrent,  Charged  with  a  mission  and  having 
the  powers  of  Envoy  extraordinary  aiid  Minister 
plenipotentiary;   9  August  1843. 

FoaxH-RouEN  (Alexandre),  Envoy  and  Charge 
d'Affaires  ;  19  January  1847. 

Ds  BouRBOULON,  Minister;  23  February  1851. 

BouRrE,  Minister  plenipotentiary;  15  April  1852. 

De  Bourboulon,  Minister  plenipotentiary ;  19  Oct- 
ober  1852. 

Le  Baron  Orgs,  Commissioner  extraordinary ;  14 
May  1857. 

De  Bourboulon,  Envoy  extraordinary  and  Minister 
plenipotentiary  ;  6  March  1859. 

Le  Baron  Orgs,  Ambassador  extraordinary  and 
High  Commissioner;   7  March  1860. 

Berthemy,  In  charge  of  the  Legation  as  Minister 
plenipotentiary ;  14  October  1862. 

Berthemy,  Envoy  extraordinary  and  Minister 
plenipotentiary ;  9  October  1863. 

Le  Comte  de  Lallemand,  Envoy  extraordinary  and 
Minister  plenipotentiaryj  28  November  1866. 

De  Gegfrgy,  Envoy  extraordinary  and  Minister 
plenipotentiary ;  3  June  1872. 

Le  Vicomte  Brenier  de  Mgntmgrand,  Envoy  extra- 
ordinary and  Minister  plenipotentiary ;  30  April 
1876. 

Bource  (Albert).  Envoy  extraordinary  and  Minister 
plenipotentiary  ;  23  January  1880. 

Tricou,  temporarily  representing  the  French 
Government  as  Envoy  extraordinary ;  15  May 
1883. 

Patenotre,  Envoy  extraordinary  and  Minister 
plenipotentiary ;  12    September   1883. 

CoGORDAN,  Charge  d'Affaires  ;  15  October  1885. 

CONSTANS,  Envoy  extraordinary ;  10  June  1885. 

Lemaire,  Envoy  extraordinary  and  Minister  pleni- 
potentiary ;  10  July  1887. 

Gerard,  Envoy  extraordinary  and  Minister  pleni- 
potentiary ;  3  October  1893. 

PiCHGN,  Env9y  ext''aordinary  and  Minister  pleni- 
potentiary ;   29  December  1897. 

Beau,  Envoy  extraordinary  and  Minister  pleni- 
potentiary ;  19  March  1901. 

DuBAiL,  Envoy  extraordinary  and  Minister  pleni- 
potentiary ;  5  July  1902. 

Bapst,  Envoy  extraordinary  and  Minister  pleni- 
potentiary; 30  December  1905. 

Jacquin  de  Margerie,  Envoy  extraordinary  ana 
Minister  plenipotentiary;  10  April  1909. 

CoNTT,  Alex.  Robert,  Envoy  extraordinary  and 
Minister  plenipotentiary  ;   31  May  1912. 

FRIEDENSHORT   DEACONESS    MISSION. 

See  China  Inland  Mi.<.finn. 

FRIEND   OF   CHINA,   THE.     The  organ    of 
the   Anglo-Oriental   Society  for  the  Suppression  of 


the    Opium    Traffic.     The   first  numV)cr    was    issued 
April,   1875. 

FRIEND  OF  CHINA,  THE,  a  paper  cf 
which  the  first  number  appeared  iii  Hongkong, 
March  17,  1842  :  a  week  later  it  was  incorporated 
with  the  IIoTi'/Lonj  Gazette,  and  was  issued  with 
the  double  title  up  to  vol.  17,  (1853).  J.  IIobeiit 
Morrison  was  the  first  editor,  and  the  fifth  was 
William  Tarrant,  (1850).  Getting  into  trouble 
with  the  authorities  after  vol.  17,  Tarrant,  then 
editor-proprietor.  -  began  a  new  series,  vol.  19,  in 
Canton.  In  1831  publication  ceased,  but  began 
again  in  Shanghai  in  1854,  (vol.  22),  and  continued 
till  1869.  Except  for  a  short  interval  in  the  last 
year  Tar:iant  continued  as  editor  till  his  own  fail- 
ing health  caused  the  paper  to  die  a  natural  death. 
During  most  of  its  long  life  it  was  issued  twice  a 
week,  but  it  began  as  a  weekly  and  ended  as  a 
daily  paper.  The  last  volume  was  issued  daily 
under  the  title  'The  Friend  of  China  and  Shipping 
Gazette.'  Its  editors  were  in  succession,  J.  R. 
Morrlson,  (founder  of  The  Hongkong  GazeClc), 
James  White,  Dr.  Satchell,  John  Carr,  William 
Tarrant,  C.  Treasure  Jones  and  W.  Tarrant. 
Tarrant  died  January  26,  1872.  Siee  Overland 
Friend  of  China. 

Shanghai  Budget,  March  28,  1872;  Cordier  : 
Bihliotheca  Sinica,  col.  2411. 

FRIENDS'  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  As- 
sociation  (of  England). 

Headquarters  : — London. 

Entered  China,  1884. 

Works  in  Ssuch'uan  province,  especially  north 
and  west  from  Chungking. 

Miss  11.  Green,  the  first  worker^  was  sent  to 
Hankow  in  1884,  to  proceed  later  to  Ssuch'uan ;  in 
two  years,  however,  bad  health  made  her  leave  the 
Mission. 

In  1887  Mr.  and  IMrs.  R.  J.  Davidson  arrived 
in  China,  going  in  the  first  in.stancc  to  Shensi,  to 
"fill  a  temporary  gap  for  the  China  Inland  Mission. 
In  1889  they  went  to  Ssiich'uan,  and  rented  pre- 
mises at  T'ung-ch'uan  fu,  vl^'I/ff  but  were  obliged 
to  consent  to  the  cancelling  of  the  lease,  as  the 
landlord  had  been  put  in  chains  by  the  officials, 
only  to  be  released  if  his  tenants  left  the  city. 

In  1890  the  Mission  was  established  at  Chung- 
king, and  preaching,  dispensary  and  educational 
work  all  begun,  with  the  help  of  new  -arrivals  from 
England.  The  first  converts  were  received  in  1891. 
two  T'ung-ch'uan  men,  and  three  others,  the  first 
fruits  of  Chungking,  in  1893;  in  which  year  also 
two  large  plots  of  property  were  purchased,  while 
a  third  was  added  two  years  later. 

In  1897  a  staticn  was  opened  in  the  district  of 
T'ung-ch'uan,  at  She-hung  hsien,  %ii}^  though  the 
prefectural  city,  from  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davidson 
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hud  biM^ii  tliruNl  in  lliUU,  wuh  not  ocr'ipKwl  liU  I'.iOO, 
only  to  1)0  rvacinilrd  itnrnciiialtdy  bccuiiHo  of  tlm 
HoxriJt. 

Ill  tlui  yuurN  1U95  and  lU'Jti,  tlio  work  wan  much 
inipodi-d  hy  riots  and  rrbcllion,  nnd  in  1903  all  iho 
foroii^'n  nli^Nionllri('H  witu  obliged  to  louvu,  and  wrro 
absent  about  0  nx  ntliM  at  tho  coa^t.  Thu  nativu 
ChrixliaiiH  krpi  up  tlu>  NurvicoM  faithfully  during 
this  time. 

Aftrr  tho  n)iii.vionurii'M'  rrturn,  niJHMion  work  in 
T'unj^clj'uun  city  was  re  opened  in  1902,  ond 
Htation.H  cstabliKJied  at  (.'h'on^tu,  Suining  hnicn, 
jll^lQS  and  T'uni;  Hang  hsit-n  5!jJ{5  in  19D4. 

An  Institute  for  reaching  the  merchant  rlaflsca 
of  Chungking  was  opened  in  1910,  with  a  reading- 
room  well  supplied  with  books,  newspapcra  and 
games,  a  small  museum,  and  short  iieturea  en 
popular  subjects.  This  proved  80  successful  that 
Institutes  on  similar  lines  were  soon  after  opened 
at  the  other  four  stations.  The  Chun;L:king  Institute 
was  rebuilt  in  1913  with  money  contributed  by  the 
city  mercliants  and  a  few  cf  the  f.oreign  conimunily  j 
and  to  it  is  attached  an  orphanage  supported  by  the 
members  (who  are  mainly  non-Christian)  though 
Christian  truth  is  rcjjularly  taught  to  the  children. 
A  training  school  for  evani^clists  was  opened  at 
Ch'engtu  in  1910. 

Since  the  Revolution  of  1911,  no  anti-foreign 
feeling  isi  manifested,  and  "boundless  opportunity 
for  Christian  work"  is  reported. 

During  the  Second  Revolution  in  1913  the  work 
of  the  Mission"  was  much  hindered  by  unrest  and 
rebellion,  Chungking  being  captured  first  by  the 
rebels  and  then  by  Yunnan  loyalists,  who  proceeded 
to  fight  with  the  Ssijch'uan  loyalists. 

Since  1913  the  Chinese  have  been  given  more 
power  in  the  management  of  affairs,  being  Associat- 
ed as  Inspectors  or  Managers  of  the  Primary 
schools  in  Chungking,  besides  being  members  of 
Educational  Committee   executive,   etc. 

Medical  work. — From  the  first  the  Mission  has 
given  much  attention  to  this,  and  as  soon  as 
Chungking  was  opened,  a  dispensary  was  started  ; 
but  as  two  other  Missions  afterwards  began  vigorous 
medical  work  there,  the  Friends  gave  theirs  up,  and 
made  T'ung-ch'uan  their  chief  medical  centre,  with 
a  Hospital  for  Women  and  a  Dispensary  for  men. 
A  Hospital  was  opened  at  Sui-ning  in  1915. 

Educational  icorh. — This  also  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Mission.  The  Chungking  girls' 
day-school  was  opened  in  1891.  and  a  boarding- 
school  ifi  1932,  since  moved  to  T'ung-ch'uan.  The 
boys'  day-school  vras  opened  in  1892,  and  the  board- 
ing school  in  1893.  There  are  day-schocls  at  all 
stations,  and  most  of  the  educational  work  is 
affiliated  to  the  West  China  Educational  Union. 

A  Union  Middle  School  was  opened  at  Ch'engtu 
in   1909,    worked    by    the  Friends',   the   Canadian 


M<''    (lint,   tltu  Aincrtcuii   M*')''!.  i    KptAcopal  and 

All V""' I'Tfiiit    Moih.oni.       A     '   •  •    r, 

Uii  d  by  th«'ii<3  four  M 

and  a  Union  Normal  HchotA  waji  (.|>en<'d  in  1916. 
Htftii»,ticn  for  1916  : 

Ki.  116 

Church   Mrnibern  -V/J 

FRIENDS'  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  SOC- 
iety  of  Ohio. 

//eadtjuartcrt  : — Alliance,  Ohio. 

Wf  rku  at  t  •   »  K        -  u. 

Tho  hrKt  .\  1  .onary  to  China 

was  MiMi  EsTiiEu  il.  Butlku,  who  arrived  in  Nan 
king-  in  18^7,  hut  hrat  took  a  temporary  pott  a« 
nurHe  in  tho  M.E.M.  hospital.  In  1890  land  wa« 
purchiKed  and  building  begun.  A  hospital  was 
opened  in  1895,  in  connection  with  which  the  Union 
NurHca'  School  is  now  run. 

Lu-ho  ;;!;  {V  ,  25  miles  from  Nanking,  waa  oc 
cupied  in  1898,  and  a  ho«pital  built  in  1907. 

Tliere  i.''  a  girls'  Boarding  School  at  Nanking, 
and  one  at  Lu-ho  for  Boys,  each  having  60  pupil- 
There  are  also  five  day-schools,  with  116  pupila 

In  April  1917  the  Mission  reported  : 
Foreign  missionaries  9 

Chinese  staff     ..  20 

Church  members  400 

FRINGILLIDAE,  a  family,  comprising  the 
Grosbeaks,  Finches,  Buntings,  etc.  David  and 
OusTALET  give  some  forty  species  of  the  two  former 
groups  as  found  in  China.  The  more  important 
of   these   are  as    follows  : — 

Fringilla  vwntifringilla,  the  Brambling,  very 
common  in  the  cold  season  in  central  and  southern 
provinces.  Fringillauda  nemoricola,  Hodgson's 
Mountain-Finch,  in  the  wooded  hills  of  W.  China 
and  on  the  Kokonor  frontier.  Levcosticte  hrun- 
neinucha  is  found  during  the  coldest  seasons  in  the 
mountains  of  N.  China  and  in  E.  Siberia. 
^'Egiothiis  canescens;  is  a  bird  of  Greenland,  but 
it  regularly  visits  N.  China  every  year.  ^.  linarius, 
the  Mealy  Red  poll,  also  come^  to  the  northern 
provinces  in  the  winter  and  is  not  uncommon. 
Chlorospiza  sinica,  in  great  numbers  in  all  the 
provinces.  Pyrgilauda  davidiana  is  a  rare  bird 
found  on  the  highest  plateaus  of  Mongolia.  Pyrgitn 
petronia,  the  Rock  Sparrow,  is  found  in  Mongolia 
and  in  Chihli  province.  Passer  montanus ,  the 
Tree-Sparrow,  is  found  abundantly  all  over  China 
and  in  Formosa ;  it  builds  chiefly  in  towns  and 
villages  about  the  houses,  and  only  sometimes  in 
trees  as  it  generally  does  in  Europe.  P.  rutilans, 
the  Ruddy  Sparrow,  inhabits  Formosa  and  the 
mountainous  parts  of  central  China  from  Fukien 
t-o     Ssijch'uan.       Mycerohas     melanoxanthus,     the 
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Spotted-winged  Grosbeak,  comes  in  small  numbers 
to  pass  the  summer  in  the  wooded  mountains  of 
W.  Ssuch'uan.  Hesperiphona  affinis,  the  Allied 
Grosbeak,  has  been  taken  at  Mu-p'in.  Pycno- 
rhamphus  carneipcs,  in  W.  China.  Eophona 
ma'jmrostri.s,  Hart.,  the  Masked  Grosbeak,  is  found 
widely  in  the  wooded  mountains  of  W.  China,  and 
occasionally  in  Chihli.  It  is  popular  with  the 
Chinese  because  of  the  ease  with  which  it  is  taught 
little  tricks.  The  Japanese  bird  (E.  personata)  has 
been  taken  in  Fukien,  E.  melanura  is  common  at 
all  seasons  in  central  China.  E.  m.  migratoria 
Hart,  wintei-s  in  S.E.  China  and  in  summer 
it  advances  to  the  northern  provinces.  Cocco- 
throustes  vulgaris  joponicus,  the  common  Haw- 
finch, is  common  in  N.  China.  Pynhula 
gnsetventris,  the  Grey-bellied  Bullfinch,  is  found 
in  Manchuria  and  eastern  Siberia  and  in  very 
small  numbers  in  N.  China.  P.  erythacus,  Beavan's 
Bullfinch,  is  fairly  common  in  W.  Ssuch'uan  at  all 
seasons.  P.  rickctti  occurs  in  N.W.  Fukien.  P. 
anzanicn  and  P.  owstovi,  in  Formosa.  Erythrospiza 
mongolica,  the  Mongolian  Desert-Finch,  is  common 
at  all  seasons  in  the  bare  hills  of  N.W.  China  and 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  Mongolia.  Carpodacus 
erythrinus,  the  Common  Kose-Finch,  is  a  common 
bird  of  passage  in  China.  Procarduelis  nipalensis , 
the  Dark  Rose-Finch,  has  been  taken  at  Mu-p'in 
and  is  probably  resident  in  that  region.  Propasser 
roseiis  is  very  common  in  eastern  Siberia  and  spends 
the  winter  in  the  northern  provinces;  it  has  been 
taken  in  Chihli  and  in  the  Ch'in-ling  mountains. 
P.  tiifasciatus  has  been  seen  in  W.  Ssuch'uan  but 
is  exceedingly  rare.  /'.  pulcherrimus  [P.  david- 
uinus  M.E.)  is  found  in  the  high  mountains  of  N.E. 
China,  as  far  as  Ch'in-ling  mountains  and  Shensi. 
and  in  Mongolia.  P.  edwardsi,  Milne-Edwarps' 
liose-Finch,  is  quite  the  most  common-  of  the 
Finches  in  S.W.  China.  P.  verreauxii  has  been 
taken  at  M^-p'in.  P.  vinaccus  i%  found  in  the 
wooded  mountains  of  W.  Ssuch'uan,  but  is  not 
common.  P.  formoeanus  is  found  in  Formosa. 
P.  thura,  the  White  browed  Rose-Finch  is  met  with 
in  the  high  mountains  of  W.  China,  but  is  exceed- 
ingly rare.  Uragus  sibiricus  is  common,  in  all 
seasons  in  E.  Siberia,  whence  it  spreads  into 
Manchuria  and  N.  China.  U.  snnguinolentus  differs 
little  from  the  last  and  is  resident  in  Manchuria. 
U.  Icpidus  is  resident  in  thd  Ch'in-ling  mountains 
and  in  S.  Shensi.  Loxia  albiventris,  the  Chinese 
Crossbill,  is  seen  in  Chihli  most  years,  but  in  small 
numbers.  L.  himalayana  is  found  in  the  high 
mountains  of  western  China,  especially  in  the 
district  of  Mu-p'in. 

For  the  Buntings  see  Embrrizinae. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chinn. 

FROGS.     See  Amphibia. 


FRONTIER,  TREATY  OF  THE,  also  caUed 
Treaty  of  Kiakta  (q.v.). 

FRYER  JOHN,  LL.D.,  born  in  England  in 
1839,  came  to  Hongkong  as  a  teacher  in  St.  Paul's 
College,  in  1861.  He  afterwards  removed  to 
Shanghai  and  took  up  translation  work  for  the 
Chinese  Government  and  started  the  Chinese 
Scientific  Book  Depot  {q-v.). 

In  1894,  he  left  China  and  was  made  Professor 
of  Oriental  Languages  and  Literature  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  becoming  Professor  £meritus 
in  1915. 

During  his  i'esidence  in  Shanghai  he  founded 
the  Polytechnic,  now  one  of  the  Municipal  Council 
Schools,  and  in  1911  he  founded  a  School  for  the 
Chinese  Blind  (see  Chinese  Blind). 

FU  fS  happiness,  a  character  'seen  very  com- 
monly over  the  doors  of  dwelling-houses.  It  is 
generally  written  or  printed  on  diamond-shaped  red 
paper.  The  time  for  pasting  up  such  characters  is 
at  the  New  Year,  and  if  a  death  has  occurred  in  the 
household  during  the  pas<t  year  the  paper  must  not 
be  red  but  white,  green  or  blue. 

Pere  Dore  states  that  the  custom  originated  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Ming  dynasty  and  *ras  imposed 
on  the  people  by  the  conquerors.  He  gives  the 
Chinese  authority  for  this  statement ;  but  as  a  few 
pages  later  he  says  that  the  'Five  happinesses' 
Fu,  Lu,  Shou,  Hsi  and  Ts'ai  were  first  stuck  above 
doors  in  the  Sung  dynasty,  one  may  conclude  that 
the  other  story  is  a  Chinese  myth  and  that  the 
usage  is  a  mere  superstition. 

Dore  :  liecherches  sur  les  Superstitions  en 
Chine,  tome  ii,  pp.  301 — 3. 

FUGUY  and  FUJU,  names  ior  Foochow  found 
in  Marco  Polo. 

FU  HSI  f^ ft  B.C.  2953.  The  first  of  the  Five 
Emperors  of  the  legendary  period.  Miraculously 
conceived,  he  was  born  after  12  years'  gestation. 
The  teachings  attributed  to  him  are  hunting,  fishing, 
the  keeping  of  flocks  and  herds,  cooking  of  food, 
the  making  of  musical  instruments,  etc.  He  also 
constructed  the  Eight  Diagrams  on  which  was  after- 
wards based  the  Book  of  Changes  (/  Ching);  he 
made  some  kind  of  calendar  and  regulated  marriage. 

FUJU  and  FUGUY,  names  found  in  Marco 
Polo  for  Foochow. 

FUKIEN  CHRISTIAN  UNI VERSITY,  THE, 

is  in  process  of  formation  by  the  six  Protestant 
Mi-ssions  working  in  Fukien,  viz,  the  A.B.C.F.M., 
the  C.M.S.,  the  L.M.S.,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Foreign  Board,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England, 
and  the  Reformed  Church  of  America.  In  March, 
1911,  a  committee  was  appointed  which  drafted  a 
constitution,  according  to  which  fl)  the  standard 
of  matriculation  was  to  correspond  to  that  of  London 
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FU     YUNG 


idiii  of  Yuln  niiivt^rMiticiN,  (2)  iiiundariii  wuh  gradual 
\y  to  Immoiiio  tho  iiHMliuin  (if  iiiHtrurlion  uml  (.^)  llm 
I'liiviTHity    wiiM   t<i    bo    mtuiiUMi   ul   K(mh1iow.     Tlic 
tiiiunriul  nth|i(>nHil)iliti(«it  of  Iho  co  (iporatiii^  MiHiiiona 
W(<ru  ulno  urran^iMi 

'I'lu'  liiHi  (loliiiitf  htiiil  \\.u.  t-iKiMi  witli  thu  Ailh 
I)r|iiirtnu<nt  which  wjim  opciiifl  a  i  thr  Fiiki'Ti  Union 
CollcKo  in  Kohruttiy,  11)16,  in  liirjul  ({uariorii,  with 
tMj;!ily ono  »tt.udpnt«  rnrollod  («uvfiKty-two  of  whom 
writ  ChriftianH),  »iid  u  fiiculty  of  nim%  f'hinoMo  and 
lOri'imHMs.  In  duly  1916  a  nrcoiid  ( 'ontniitU'o  wujt 
fornuMl  U)  orf^iinizo  nuch  MchoolR  an  mif;l)t  bo  found 
KuiUkblo  as  dopartnionts  of  ^h^^  University,  and  U) 
(ibtjiin  a  cliartor  bo  as  to  m*ant  (io^rooe. 

Tho  iHhicntional  system  of  whirh  this  University 
is  tlio  crown  has  I'Unon  Hij>h  Schools,  and  numorouH 
Lower  Schools,  with  a  total  of  abont  25, 000  pujiils 
in  .Tannary,  1917. 

FULIN,  ^  ]^  <.r  fJU  i5(,  also  Fu  lawj  ^%  %  \  i\ 
name  used  in  mcciKU'val  times  to  replace  the  earlier 
nanie  of  Ta  Ts'in,  and  tiiercforc  standing  for  Kome 
or  at  lejust  for  the  eastern  part  of  'the  Roman  empire. 
But  there  is  much  controversy  over  the  term,  and 
'the  Mystery  of  Fu-lin'  has  come  to  be  a  well  known 
expression.  It  has  been  taken  as  derived  from  the 
Greek  ttoXiv  ,  and  therefore  standing  for  Con- 
stantinople, mueli  of  i'ta  description  supporting  this 
view;  it  has  again  been  asserted  that  it  is  etymolo- 
gically  impossible  it  should  bo  TroXt  v  •  It  has  been 
stated  that  much  connected  with  the  use  of  the 
name  seems  to  have  an  ecclesiastical  stamp,  and 
that  the  term  wasi  introduced  by  the  Nestorians ; 
it  is  also  said  to  have  been  in  use  in  a  slightly 
different  form  long  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Nestorians.  An  extraordinary  theory  has  been  put 
forward  that  it  stands  for  Bethlehem,  since  the 
pronunciation  of  the  characters  at  that  time  was 
probably  But-lim  or  But4am.  Chavannes  accepted 
this  at  one  time  but  later  rejected  it. 

In  the  works  named  below  various  references 
to  other  books  or  articles  where  the  matter  has  been 
discussed  will  be  found. 

HiRTH  :  China  and  the  Roman  Orient;  Yule  : 
Cdthoif  and  the  Way  7' hither;  Hirth  :  The  Mystery 
of  Fidin;  Phillips  :  China  Review,  vol.  vii,  p.  412; 
Chavannes  :  T'oung  Pao,  vol.  v,  p.  37,  note. 

FUNGUS  :  (or  Agaric)  ^fc  5 '^^w-erA  wood  ear 
This  lichen,  Peziza  auricidata,  Hirneola  'polytricha, 
or  Exidia  auricula  judae,  grows  especially  on  oaks, 
birt  also  on  the  sophora,  paper  mulberry,  elm, 
willow,  and  mulberry  (the  last  kind  is  considered 
by  the  Chinese  to  be  poisonous).  It  is  an  indissr 
pensable  delicacy  at  all  Chinese  feasts,  and  has 
also  medicinal  properties,  giving  lightness  and 
strength  to  the  body  and  strengthening  the  will, 
and   aiding  in  the  cure  of  hemorrhoids.     For  the 


raiNinK  of   tuni^uu   Ihrvn   ittudii'uma   ar«  CMMfiitAl  : 

I,  thii  pr<iiHinc(i  (if  onto  i  2,  Z,  a  humid 

tttniotiphorn  with  miffK  irm  j^r,     Th6M 

ronditiomi  am  '  \y  fulfiilod  in  Hhrnsi,  on  lh« 

Noiithitrn  NlopoN  ot  th«  Ch'inlinK  Mountairu,  -the 
II an   vuljiy,   v,\  l.irge   quantitiea  are  esporied 

i't   Hankow,      i  jneao   cut  a  lar((e  number   of 

umall  oakft  and  remove  the  branchea,  leaving,  how- 
evor,  the  bark  inlAot.  I'bey  are  then  leaned  againNi 
a    ]on({   trunk   plari-d    I  '    "v    at    a  height  of 

6    feet,    and   in   th<!    t'  ^      immer    the    brown 

fun({UM  appears  on  the  dead  trunks,  to  be  collected 
an  it  growH.  A  long  period  of  rain  ia  favourable  Ui 
the  development  of  the  fungun,  which  when  cul- 
tivatfMl  growH  naturally  on  decaying  ktumpK. 
Fungun  in  aUo  prrxluced  in  the  mountains  of  Weat- 
crn  Hupei  and  in  SitiJch'uan  and  Kuangsi.  The 
"original  -export"   in  about  30,000  picula  yearly. 

The  (-xport  for  1916  wan  pels.  9,900,  value 
TIh.  428,619.  [N.  8.]. 

FURTADO,  FRANCOIS,  l^i/i^  Fu  Fan  chi, 
a  Jesuit  Father,  waa  born  at  Fayal  (Azores)  in  1587. 
He  reached  Macao  in  1620,  and  was  sent  to  Kiating 
to  learn  'f'hinese,  then  to  Hangchow,  where  he 
appears  to  have  stayed  till  1630  engaged  in  writing 
books.  He  then  went  to  Shensi,  buUt  a  church  and 
residence  at  Hsi-an  fu  and  was  made  Vice  provincial. 
From  1641  for  seven  years  he  governed  the  northerji 
district;  then  in  1651  being  made  Visitor  he  travelled 
all  over  Kuangtung,  and  died  at  Macao  in  1653. 

Havret  :    La  Stele    chreiienne  de  Hi-nganfou, 

II,  p.  56,  note. 

FU-SANG.  A  country  eastward  from  ^.huia, 
10,000  li  in  circumference,  with  a  tree  20,000  feet 
high,  whos€  fruit  makes  men  immortal. 

Shlh  Huang-Ti  fitted  out  an  expedition  of 
young  men  and  maidens  in  219  b7c.  to  seek  this 
land.  Gradually,  as  for  e.xample,  in  the  Records 
of  th^  Sui  dynasty,  it  was  identified  with  Japan. 

Later  on  foreign  writers  took  the  old  fable  as 
a  proof  that  a  Chinese  Buddhist  monk  had  di.s- 
covered  America  a  thousand  years  before  Columbus  ! 
De  (jJuignes  originated  the  theory  in  1764 ;  Klaproth 
showed  its  absurdity ;  Neumann  raised  it  again  in 
1841,  and  was  followed  by  Eichtal,  Pabavey  and 
LoBSCHEiD,  and  in  1875  C.  G.  Leland  published 
the  whole  argument  in  a  book,  "Fu  Sang  or  th^. 
discovery  of  America  hy  Chinese  Buddhiit  priests 
i-i  the  fifth  century."  Bretschneideb  the  follow- 
year  exposed  the  hollowness  of  the  theory. 

Leland  :  Fu  Sang;  Bretschneideh  :  Ueber  das 
Land  Fu-Sang,  etc. 

FU  YUNG    pif^  adjunct  function,  a  sub-vassal 

State  in  feudal  times,  having  no  direct  Otimmuni- 
cation  with  the  Emperor.  According  to  Menctus 
a  fu  yung  was  about  fifteen  English  miles  in  extent. 
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GABELENTZ.     See   Von  der   Gabeleniz. 

GALANGAL,  Alpinia  ofjicinarum;  %  sj  Hang- 
rhiang,  or  "mild  ginger"  :  a  medical  root  cultivated 
especially  in  Kaochow,  S.W.  Kuangtung,  but  grown 
elsewhere  in  the  province.  The  root  is  about  two 
inches  long  by  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  has .  an 
aromatic  odour,  and  tastes  like  mixed  ginger  and 
pepper.  Used  as  a  tonic,  it  is  exported  almost 
.solely  from  Kiungchow,  where  it  goes  for  shij:)ment 
from  the  Leichow  peninsula  on  the  mainland  op- 
posite, tp  Japan  and  to  California,  for  the  use  of 
Chinese  emigrants  there.  The  export  for  1916  was 
Pels.  14,734,   value  Tls.  26,758. 

GALLiNAE,  the  Order  which  includes  Pheas- 
ants, Partridges,  Grouse,  Peacocks,  Turkeys, 
Fowls,  etc.,  etc.  The  chief  species  in  China  are 
as  follows. 

Ithajenes      cruentus,      Yerkalo.       /.      kuscri, 
Mekong  River,  N.W.  Yunnan,  Burma,  Shan  States. 
/•    geoffroyi,   W.    Ssuch'uan.      /.    sinensis,   Shensi,     ' 
Hor.an.      Pavo    muticus,    the    Burmese    or    Javan    , 
Peafowl,      probably      in      Yunnan.       Lofhofhorus    \ 
Ihurjsii,  Mu-p'in,  W-  Ssuch'uan,  Yunnan,  Kueichou. 
Tetraophasis    obscurus,   in    Mu-p'in.      Crossoptilon 
mantchuricum,  in  Chihli  and  Shansi.     C.  auritum,    \ 
N.W.    Ssuch'uan,    Koko  nor   and   perhaps  Kansu. 
C    tibetcnum,    on    the    West    Ssuch'uan    frontier.    ' 
Pucrasia      xanthospila,      Chihli.       P.      xanthospila    \ 
ru/icolliSf  Shensi,  Kansu.   P.  meyeri,  Yunnan,  Tibet.    | 
P.  joretiana,  Anhui.    P.  darwini,  Chekiang,  Fukien.     , 
P     styani,    Ichang    (Hupei),    Fukien.      Phasianus    i 
torquatus  Gm.    from  Canton  to  the  Yellow  River. 
/'.  kiangsuensis,  Yellow  River  northwards  including 
Chihli,     S.     Manchuria     and     Korea.      P.     pallnsii    ; 
RoTHSCH.,     N.     Manchuria.      P.     strauchi    PRZW.,    ' 
Amdos  plateau,  S.  Kansu.    P.  6erezou;.?^tt  Rothsch.,    , 
S.  Kansu  and  N.  Ssuch'uan.    P.  decollatus  Swinh.,    j 
S.E.,   S.   and   Central   Ssuch'uan,   E.    Yunnan    and    [ 
W.  Kueichou.     P.  elegans  Elliot,  S.W.  Ssuch'uan,    ! 
W. Yunnan,  N.  Shan  States.    P.  formosanus  Svvinh.,    i 
Formosa.      Calophasis     ellioti    Swinh.,     Chekiang,    j 
Fukien.   C.  mikndn  0.  Grant,  Formosa.    Syrmaticus    \ 
recvesii,  in  the  mountains  north  and  west  of  Peking,    I 
in  those  separating  Shensi  from  Hunan  and  Hupei    • 
from    SsQch'uan.      Thaumalca    picta,    the    Golden    i 
Pheasant,     in     the     southern     and     southwestern    i 
provinces,  as  far  as  S.  Shensi.     T.   aviherstiac,  the    ' 
high  mountains  of  W.  Ssuch'uan,  Yunnan,  Kueichou 
and   E.    Tibet.      Gennnrwi  nycthemerus,  the  Silver' 
Pheasant,  Fukien   and  Chekiang.      G.   whitrhcndi, 
Hainan.     G.  nndfrsoni,  S.W.  Yiinnan.     Evplocamv* 


swinkoli,  in  Formosa.  Ceriornls  temminckii, 
Temminck's  Tragopan,  in  West  and  S.W.  China, 
including  S.  Shensi.  C.  cahoti,  Cabot's  Tragopan, 
in  the  mountains  of  N.W.  Fukien,  probably  also 
central  Fukien.  Gallus  ferrugineus,  the  Red 
Jungle-fowl,  Hainan,  and  perhaps  the  southern 
parts  of  Yunnan  and  Kuangsi. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine, 
(Phasianides). 


GAM  BIER  JttfiH'^  Uncaria  gambier  Roxb. 
An  astringent  used  in  tanning,  expoited  from 
Canton. 

GANFU.     See  Kanp'u. 

G  AN  NETS.     See  Stcganopudes. 

GARNIER,   MARIE   JOSEPH    FRANCOIS, 

born  at  St.  Etienne,  July,  1839.  From  1852  to  1866 
he  was  Inspector  and  Prefect  of  the  district  of 
Cholen  (Saigon),  and  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant's 
rank.  He  was  then  chosen  to  assist- in  the  Ex- 
pedition to  explore  the  Mekong  valley.  It  was  a 
dangerous  and  difficult  work,  in  which  the  leader 
DE  Lagrce  died ;  Garnier  brought  the  expedition 
to  Shanghai  after  two  years  of  travel,  during  which 
4,200  miles  were  geographically  determined  for  the 
first  time.  In  1870  he  received  the  Patron's  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

He  served  in  the  army  defending  Paris,  1871 ; 
then  returned  to  China  to  prepare  himself  for  travel 
in  Tibet,  but  was  called  to  Cochin-China  to  take 
charge  of  an  expedition  into  Tonkin.  He  fell  into 
an  ambush  and  was  killed,  December  21,  1873. 

GARRISONS,  FOUR.     See  Four  Garrisons. 

GARRISONS,  MANCHU.  The  Provincial 
garrison  towns  (  ^^%i^,  ko  shtng  chu  fang)  were 
as  follows ;  in  Shansi,  Sui-yiian,  Kuei-hua,  T'ai- 
yiian  f u  ;  in  Shantung,  Ch'ing-chou  fu,  Te-chou  ; 
in  Honan,  K'ai-feng  fu  ^  in  Kiangsu,  Nanking, 
King-k'ou  (Chinkiang)  ;  in  Chekiang,  Hangchow-fu, 
Cha-p'u ;  in  Fukien,  Foochow ;  in  Kuangtung, 
Canton;  in  Ssuch'uan,  Ch'engta;  in  Hujici,  Ching- 
chou  f u  ;  in  Shensi,  Hsi-an  f  u ;  in  Kansu,  Ning-hsia, 
Liang  chou,  Chuang-liang-  t'ing ;  with  Urumtsi, 
Barkul,  Ku-ch'eng  arid  Turfan,  within  the  Kansu 
jurisdiction. 

GASPARD  DE  LA  CROIX  or  DA  CRUZ, 

a  Dominican  priest  who  has  tlie  honour  of  being 
the  first  missionary  to  arrive  in  China  in  the 
modern  period  of  missions,  and  the  first  of  any 
to  arrive  by  sea.  He  was  a  native  of  Evora.  He 
.-mailed    for    the    East    Indies    in    1548    with    twelve 
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(-()iii|)uiii(»iiM  ;  uitrr  l)iiil(hii^  n  convent  at  (lorn  And 
iiiiotlitir  at  Mulurcii,  he  proruodncl  to  ('uinbodja, 
<iii(l  ill  IiimI,  laiidcii  ill  ('liiiwi  in  ir>55  6.  It  iit  RtAttuJ 
tliiit  ili^i  liilMiiirH  wvru  not  without  iiui^cttMN,  that  ho 
puHMul  Movorul  ycurg  in  (/'hnia,  having  lonio  narrow 
McaprM  from  (h*ath,  and  tluit  lio  wum  ut  hiHt  driven 
nut  hy  tho  iiuiiidHriiiN.  lli^  rcturiMMl  to  I'ortu^ai 
III  15()1),  r(<fuMiMl  to  he  iiuido  liiMhop  of  Muhi(('u  and 
diod  in  hSTO  in  iittondiiiff  to  victinin  of  tho  plaguo 
in  Li.shon.  Ho  U<ft  an  account  of  China,  wiilUm  in 
l*ortu>;in'.so,  and  puhli.shod  in  hliick  loltor  at  FIvora 
III  156i)  70  uikUw"  tho  titio  '/'nirfado  rm  que  nc 
routmn  vmito  /tor  r^tcnso  aa  causan  tin  Ohiiia  con 
sunn   jxirticuiari  dudes  y  asgi  do  liegno   dormuz. 

Mkndoza  :  //istori/  of  (J/iitid,  Int-roducti  >n, 
HaUhiyt  Sooirty,  IHW;  Anduf.  Mahik  :  Missions 
Doininirninrs. 

GAUBIL,  ANTOINE,  a  Jesuit  missionary, 
was  born  in  Avcyron,  S.  Franco,  on  July  14,  1689, 
and  reached  China  on  Juno  28,  1722.  He  took 
Taurnnin's  place  and  taught  fiatin  to  Manchus 
training  for  Russian  interpretorships.  He  trans- 
lated a  life,  of  riiENGiiis  Khan,  {Ilistoire  de  Gen- 
trhisc(t7i,  Paris,  1739),  some  T'ang  Annals  (in 
Memoircs  con^cnmnt  I'/iistoire,  .  .  .  dcs  chinois, 
ch.  xv-xvi),  the  Shu  Ching,  (edited  by  De  Guignes, 
Paris,  1770),  and  published  TraiU  de  la  Chronologie 
chinoise,  Paris,  1814.  He  also  left  many  manu- 
scripts, some  of  which  have  been  published  by 
CoHDiER  in  the  T'oung  Pao. 

He  was  scientific,  sound  and  critical  in  all  he 
wrote,  and  De  Guignes  considered  him  the  cleverest 
and  most  learned  of  all  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
in  China.     He  died  in  Peking,  July  24,  1759. 


GAUTAMA  ^1^)15.  The  priestly  name  of 
the  S'akya  family ;  a  name  of  S'akyamuni. 

GEARY  ACT.  Chinese  immigration  into  the 
United  States  was  forbidden  by  the  Treaty  of 
November  17,  1880,  but  for  some  time  the  law  was 
not  strictly  enforced.'  In  May,  1892,  Congress 
voted  an  Act  in  nine  sections  to  prohibit  the  entry 
of  Chinese  and  of  persons  of  Chinese  descent.  This 
Act  is  known  as  the  Geary  Exclusion  Act.  The 
Tsung-li  Yamen  protested  against  a  law  which  was 
oppressive  and  not  in  accordance  with  existing 
treaties.  In  1893  the  Supreme  Court  declared  that 
the  Act  was  a  constitutional  measure,  but  that  it 
would  not  be  carried  out  'through  lack  of  funds.* 

See  Emigration. 

GEESE.     See  Ansercs. 

GENERAL  EVANGELICAL  PROTESTANT 

Missionary  Society. 

Headquarters  : — Berlin. 
E liter ed  China,  1885. 
Works  in  Shantung. 
26 
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This  Society,  jMinielmies  known  a«  tha  WeimAr 
Mmaion,  waa  tonutti  on  tnt^tr  denomin»tirni«l  line* 
in  Wriniar  in  Um.  In  Um,  it  Mcured  ih«  w«)l 
known  tninmonary  and  ninologue  Dr.  Krnmt  Faheh 
iq.v.)  formerly  of  Uie  Uhenish  Mijuiion,  m  iU  Artt 
worker  in  China,  who  at  Ant  devoted  hiiDaalf  to 
littiury  work  in  Shanghai,  wK  waa  joinad  by 

P:iMior  p.    KiiANZ  in  1B92.      1  M-r  raaigned  in 

1902.  Whi;n  the  Gbrman  K'-'vernment  acquired  the 
territory  of  Kioo  chou  in  1898  Dr.  Kabeii  removed 
thnrr,  but  dic«d  in  1899.  leaving  Pantor  H.  WiMfRLM 
tho  nolo  rcpronnntativo  of  tho  So«^i«!ty.  In  1901, 
a  boya'  Rchool  wan  opened,  and  a  Kahkk  Mfrmr^iaJ 
Hot<pital  wan  built.  A  girls'  nch^x)!  waa  opened  in 
1905  under  Mi.sH  H.  Hlumjiaiidt. 

Tho  programme  of  thin  Society  differa  from 
that  of  most  misfiionii,  in  that  it  does  not  seek  to 
add  another  church  to  the  many  now  exiflting  in 
('^ina.  It  8peciali/('8  in  educational,  literary  and 
philanthropic  work,  and  handn  over  to  other 
Societies  those  Chinese  who  through  itH  teaching 
become  Christians. 

The  list  of  Dr.  Faber's  br>ok8  in  English, 
Chinese,  and  German  is  a  long  and  noble  one,  and 
Dr.  Pastor  Wilhelm,  who  in  1911  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  Theologiae  from  Jena  University, 
has  contributed  a  number  of  works,  including 
tran.slations  into  German  of  the  lyun  Yii,  Mtnciux, 
the  Tao  Ti  Ching,  Chuang  Tza,  Lith  TzH  And 
Chinese  Fairy  Tales,  which  are  all  published,  while 
the  Chia  Yii,  Ta  Hsiieh  and  Chung  Yung  are 
translated  but  not  yet  published. 

In  January,  1917,  the  Mijssion  reports  :—  The 
boys'  school  has  now  a  higher  primary  school,  a 
middle  school,  and  a  normal  school  depart^nent 
with  a  special  higher  course  in  Chinese  literature 
and  philosophy.  The  number  of  students  is  70 
(before  the  war,  200). 

The  girls'  school  has  a  primary  and  a  middle 
school  course.  The  number  of  pupils  is  20  (before 
the  war,  80). 

The  work  in  Kao-mi  city  which  was  opened  in 
1900,  and  where  a '  hospital  and  dispensary  was 
carried  -on,  has  been  temporarily  given  over  to  the 
American  Presbyterian  Mission. 

Statistics  : — 

Foreign  Missionaries       3 

Chinese   Assistants 8 

Schools  2 

Scholars        ... 90 

Hospital       1 

GENGHIS    KHAN.     See  Chenghis. 

GENTRY.     See  Shen  Shih. 

GEOLOGY  OF  CHINA,  THE. 

1.     Introduction  and^  hist^riz'al  review. 

Unlike  astronomy,  geolo^  as  a  science  was 
quite    unknown     to    the    ancient    Chinese.      Good 
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descriptions  of  many  minerals  and  fossils  are  to 
be  found  in  ancient  Chinese  literature,  for  example, 
the  famous  trilobite  Drepanura  was  mentioned  by 
C'oNFUcius;  coal  and  most  of  the  commoner  metals 
were  produced  ages  ago  by  miners  with  remarkable 
knowledge  of  the  underground  conditions ;  but  the 
constitution,  structure  and  history  of  the  enrth 
were  as  little  understood  in  China  as  in  Europe. 
The  first  qualified  geologist  to  visit  China  was 
PuMPKLLT,  an  American,  who  made  short  trips  in 
C'hina  and  in  Mongolia;  but  the  real  foundation 
of  the  geology  of  China  was  made  by  von 
RicHTHOFEN  and  VON  LoczY,  whose  great  works 
stand  even  to-day  as  classical  storehouses  of 
geological  information.  Among  the  more  recr^nt 
•v^orkers.  Bailey  Willis  and  Blackwelder  in  the 
north,  and  Deprat  and  Mansuy  in  Yiinnan  are 
particularly  important,  as  they  collected  much 
detailed  and  precise  strati  graphical  and  palaeonto- 
logical  data.  We  owe  our  knowledge  of  the 
north-west  regions  mainly  to  the  Kussian  geologists, 
Obrutchov,  Bogdaxovitch,  and  Muschketov,  and 
more  recently  to  Futterer.  Finally,  mention  is 
due  to  many  Japanese  publications  which  give 
interesting  information  on  the  mineral  resources. 
The  Chinese  Geological  Survey  was  formally  or- 
ganized in  January,  1916,  though  much  field  work 
had  been  done  before  that  date. 
2      Crrneral  structure. 

China  Proper  and  its  dependencies  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  seven  geological  divisions  : 
the  North-eastern,  the  Central,  the  Yangtze  Valley, 
the  South-east  Coast,  the  South-west  Borderland, 
the  Tibeto-Turkestan  and  the  Mongolian. 

The  first  of  these  divisions  consists  of  Man- 
churia, Chihli,  Shantung,  Shansi  and  Northern 
Honan.  It  may  be  divided  into  two  approximately 
equal  areas ;  the  one  is  the  alluvial  plain  built  up 
by  the  Liaoho,  the  Peiho  and  the  Huangho;  the 
other  half  consists  of  mountainous  country  formed 
either  by  Precambrian  rocks,  as  in  the  Wulai 
region,  or  by  palaeozoic  limestone  of  great  thickness, 
as,  for  example,  the  Taihang  range  bordering  the 
great  plain  of  Chihli  and  Honan.  In  or  near 
these  mountains  arc  extensive  coal  basins  overlaid 
by  the  younger  red  sandstone  and  loess,  which 
cover  very  wide  area.*?.  In  this  division  the  effect 
of  lateral  compression  is  usually  not  very  intense 
except  locally,  but  its  chief  features  are  due  to 
normal  faulting  and  relatively  gentle  folding  of 
the   strata. 

Central  China  consists  of  Shcnsi,  Kansti. 
Southern  Honan,  Northern  Hupei,  and  Anhui. 
It  is  naturally  divided  by  the  Tsinling  range  into 
two  distinct  regions.  North  of  that  range  and 
separated  from  it  by  important  normal  faults, 
extends  the  shale  and  sandstone  region  of  Northern 
Shensi  where  petroleum  occurs  in  several  horizons ; 


to  the  south  is  a  high  massif  chiefly  composed  of 
j)alaeozoic  limestone  and  deeply  cut  by  the  tribut- 
aries of  the  Yangtze  river.  The  Tsinling  range 
itself  is  a  continuation  of  the  Middle  Kunlun  ;  it 
is  characterised  by  abundance  of  igneous  intrusions 
which  greatly  metamorphosed  all  the  intensely 
folded  sedimentary  beds,  including  perhaps  part 
of  the  Jurassic  formation.  Great  masses  of 
crystalline  and  gneissic  rocks  extend  far  into 
Southern  Honan   and    Northern  Anhui. 

The  Yangtze  valley  division,  as  the  name 
implies,  coincides  more  or  less  with  the  valley  of 
the  Yangtze  river.  Its  western  end  includes  the 
Red  Basin  of  Szechwan,  the  boundaries  of  which 
corresponds  roughly  with  the  political  province  of 
that  name.  It  is  a  vast  basin  surrounded  at  the 
periphery  by  massive  limestone,  the  age  of  which 
ranges  from  Ordovician  to  Permian.  The  interior 
of  the  basin  is  filled  up  by  sandstones  of  great 
thickness,  through  which  the  Jurassic  coal  and 
the  older  formations  crop  out  along  certain  anti- 
clines and  faults.  To  the  south  and  the  east  we 
have  the  provinces  of  Kueichow,  Hunan,  and 
Kiangsi,  and  Southern  Anhui  and  Kiangsu,  situated 
chiefly  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Yangtze  river. 
Here  sedimentary  rocks  from  Permian  to  Cambrian 
in  age,  are  gently  folded  into  anticlines  and 
synclines  largely  dissected  by  numerous  and  im-' 
portant  rivers.  Considerable  coalfields  exist  in 
this  region,  extending  from  the  north-west  margin 
of  Chekiang  south-westward  into  Southern  Anhui, 
Northern  Kiangsi  and  Eastern  Hunan ;  between 
the  coalfields,  Palaeozoic  limestone  and  Precambrian 
phyllite  or  schist  also  occur  over  wide  areas.  In 
Western  Kueichow,  marine  Triassic  with  inter- 
bedded  coal  series  form  great  undulating  plateaus. 

The  South-east  Coast  includes  Chekiang,  Fu- 
kien,  and  Kuangtung.  It  is  on  the  whole  a 
mountainous  country  with  fjord-like  valleys  run- 
ning right  into  the  sea,  indicating  that  sinking  of 
the  land  has  been  taking  place.  Fringes  of  islands 
of  the  same  geological  constitution  as  the  mainland 
point  to  the  same  conclusion.  Except  the  Sikiang 
delta,  (which  is  made  up  of  recent  alluvium), 
granite,  gneiss  and  younger  porphyries  are  the 
characteristic  rocks  of  this  region,  though  palaeo- 
zoic coal  still  occurs  in  isolated  places. 

The  South-west  Borderland  runs  from  W^estern 
Szcehwan  '"nto  Yiinnan  and  Kuangsi.  Except  in 
the  last  province,  where  the  palaeozoic  limestone 
is  only  moderately  folded,  lateral  compression  left 
very  important  marks  on  the  landscape.  In  Yunnan 
the  sedimentary  rocks  varying  from  Triassic  to 
Cambrian  arc  all  intensely  folded  and  sheered, 
whilst  the  Szcchwan-Tibetan  borderland  is  formed 
chiefly  by  palaeozoic  and  metamorphic  rocks  with 
numerous  granitic  intrusions.  Coal  occurs  in 
several    horizons   from   Upper   Permian   to  Middle 
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('urbonireroun,  but  owing  to  tho  <\t^fp  folding  and 
fre(|(ioiit  ovrrthruHtn,  good  worknblo  baninii  are 
ci»nij)unitiv«ly  rare. 

Tho  lant  two  diNiNionn  both  iir  fMithid''  *  mnt 
l*ro|u>r,  but  th«<y  diffor  \vid«*ly  in  their  churft'ici 
T)io  Moiiirolian  llighhuid  ('onHinti  nbnoat  ontindy 
of  MM'tarnorjjliii:  and  cnrinHic  rorUs,  with  only  hnr 
and  thcro  inolatod  patcliOH  of  Palaeozoic  formation 
and  .luraNHic  coal  baNiiiN.  ItH  iioutliv*rn  boundary 
is  forniod  by  faults  of  cnornious  magnitude  sopurat- 
ing  it  from  North  casttMn  and  Central  China  and 
Turkestan  ;  thus  it  forms  a  great  block  extending 
from  DHungaria  lo  Manchuria.  Tho  Tiboto  Turk- 
estan division,  (^n  tho  other  hand,  is  characterized 
by  tho  great  folded  mountain  ranges  of  Central 
Abia ;  the  'I'icnshan,  the  Nanshan,  the  Kunlun 
and  the  Himalaya  form  parallel  ranges  cutting 
across  tlio  country  in  tho  Kast-wost  direction.  The 
Bcdimentary  fornmtions  consist  of  Tertiary  sand- 
stone, Jurassic  coal,  and  limestone  and  shale  from 
Permian  to  Silurian  in  age,  all  of  which  are  in- 
tensely folded,  the  lower  Palaeozoic  beds  being  much 
n»etamorphosed  by  intrusive  granites. 
3      Strati(jraj)fnj  and  (jcolofjical  history. 

In  China,  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world, 
the  Archean  group  underlying  tho  wliole  sediment- 
ary sequence  consists  of  gneisses  with  abundant 
intrusions  of  igneous  rocks.  The  famous  mountain 
of  Taishan  in  Shantung  is  the  typical  .  locality, 
hence  the  system  is  called  the  Taishan  complex. 
Kocks  of  undoubted  sedimentary  origin  occur  first 
in  the  Algonkian,  which  is  composed  of  different 
kinds  of  schists  and  phyllites  interbeddcd  with 
quartzite  and  marble.  In  Northern  China  this 
metamorphic  series  was  first  described  by  von 
RicHTHOFEN  and  after  him  by  BaileV  Willis, 
under  the  name  of  tho  Wutai  system,  from  the 
typical  locality  in  Northern  Shansi.  Above  it 
is  the  Huto  system  of  Willis,  consisting  of  two 
series  :  the  lower  one  is  composed  of  quartzite,  but 
the  upper  of  a  thick  limestone  containing  num- 
erous flint  concretions.  This  limestone  is  not 
metamorphosed,  but  its  Precambrian  age  is  well 
established  by  its  stratigraphical  relation  and  the 
complete  absence   of    fossils. 

The  presence  of  fossil  remains  begins  with  the 
Cambrian.  In  the  north-eastern  provinces  the 
typical  Cambrian  formation  is  represented  by  two 
stages ;  the  Manto  shale  and  sandstone  and  the 
Kiulung  limestone  which  is  often  oolitic  and 
conglomeratic.  In  both,  trilobites  are  extremely 
abundant.  Similar  fossils  have  been  found  in 
Eastern  Yiinnan  in  psamitic  rocks  of  dominantly 
yellowish  red  colour.  Again,  the  Yunnan  Cambrian 
differs  from  the  c  ontempopaneous  deposits  of 
North-eastern  China  in  its  smaller  thickness, 
showing  that  the  Cambrian  seas  in  the  south-west 
were  not  so  tranquil  and  constant  as  in  the  more 


Morthnrri  part  of  China.  From  Cambrtan  to 
Ordovirian  ihe  relation  between  land  ami  M;a  wa» 
not    much    altered,    M    th«    deposiu    of    Uit    two 

|,,  ,       •  «      '  '  ■  .  :      •        • 

III       ^  __  -     ^    \    :  .  .  : _.. 

the  Ordovician  if  repreaent4*d  by  pnamilic  brds  of 
nmall  thirknejui,  it  formi  in  the  Yanjftz*  Valley  and 
in    tho    north    masnive   ai.  '  lim<»iiloni?   u.rrwMt 

1,000    nintrofl    thifk,      i)i\  names    have    been 

t'iven  *o  this  intportant  formation;  for  instanoa, 
III  the  north  it  is  known  aa  the  Tsinan  limestone, 
but  it  is  termed  Kisinling  liincstoni^  in  the  middl« 
Yangtze*  basin. 

\iUsr  tho  Ordovician  period  conditions  became 
wi.leiy  different  in  tho  different  parts  of  China. 
Whilht    the    north  eastern    prr  -       at    the 

end     of     Ordovician     time,      i  ^       'cd     by 

epirogenetic  movement  to  form  a  low  land  en  whidi 
neither  erosion  nor  sedimentation  was  very  active, 
marine  doprjsition  continued  unint^^rrupt^-d  in  the 
Yangtze  N'alley  and  in  the  south  we^t.  That  there 
was  no  break  in  sedimentation  between  the  Ordo- 
vician and  the  Gotlandian,  is  well  proved  by 
such  beds  as  the  Szetien  graptolite  shale  in  western 
Yunnan,  and  the  green  shale  of  Northern  Szechwan 
which  contains  Orthii  cnVigramma  in  the  lower 
part  and  Or  thin  bourcJinrdii  in  the  upper  horizon. 
From  Gotlandian  to  Devonian  the  strata  still 
continued  conformably,  with  similar  phases,  though 
the  fossil  fauna  gradually  changed.  Indeed,  the 
Devonian  fossils  from  Eastern  Yunnan,  We.stem 
Szechwan,  Northern  Shensi  and  Kansu  are  among 
the  best  known  palaeozoic  fauna  of  China.  They 
show  clearly  the  great  extension  of  marine  con- 
ditions in  this  period.  How  far  the  Devonian 
sea  extended  in  the  south-east  direction  is  a 
question  which  has  not  been  settled  ;  the  Nanking 
sandstone  beds,  underlying  the  Sihia  limestone 
with  Lower  Carboniferous  corals,  and  overlying 
the  Ordovician  limestone  with  A.iapJnLi  expansu*, 
are  completely  barren  of  fossils. 

The  north-eastern  part  of  the  continent,  which 
had  emerged  from  water  at  the  end  of  the  Ordo- 
vician period,  received  no  deposits  until  the  Upper 
Carboniferous  time,  w^hen  plant  life  flourished  ^i. 
the  low^  land  which  was  only  occasionally  invaded 
by  the  Carboniferous  seas,  in  which  thin  limestone 
beds  were  deposited  in  interstratification  with  coal- 
bearing  formations.  In  the  other  part.s  as  a  rule 
the  marine  phases  were  much  longer.  Marine 
fossils  of  Lower  Carboniferous  age  have  been  found 
in  widely  separated  localities,  such  as  Kiangsu, 
Hupei,  Szechwan,  Yunnan  and  the  north-eastern 
provinces.  After  a  temporary  regression  giving 
place  to  deposition  of  Middle  Carboniferous  coal 
series,  marine  water  came  over  again  to  develop  a 
thick  limestone  formation,  with  which  may  be 
identified  more  or  less  correctly  the   Wushan,    the 
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Kitau,  and  the  Fusulina  limestone  of  the  di^crent 
authors.  Above  it  the  Pernno-carboniferous  coal 
series  which  is  especially  important  in  Southern 
Anhui  and  Northern  Kiangsi,  attests  another 
marine  regression,  to  which  quickly  succeeded  a 
Permian  transgression  forming  another  series  of 
limestone.  The  marine  phase  seems  to  be  quite 
continuous  from  Upper  Carboniferous  to  Permian 
in  Yunnan. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Palaeozoic  era  a 
general  emergence  took  place  throughout  the  whole 
of  China,  though  the  "way  in  which  this  was  effected 
was  different  in  the  different  provinces.  The 
elevation  of  the  north-eastern  part  was  definite  in 
Permo  carboniferous  time,  and  no  later  marine 
sediments  have  ever  been  deposited.  In  Kansu  and 
Kokonor  the  marine  phase  still  quietly  continued 
from  Permian  into  Triassic.  In  Yunnan,  Triassic 
beds  of  marine  origin  containing  Myophoria  and 
Trarhyceras  overlie  unconformably  the  Palaeozoic 
series. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Jurassic  period  the 
Chinese  continent  was  definitely  established. 
Marine  water  made  no  more  incursions,,  but 
numerous  and  large  inland  basins  were  formed, 
giving  rise  to  extensive  mesozoic  coalfields  which 
are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  provinces. 

Deposits  yoiinger  than  Jurassic  consist  of 
conglomerate,  shale  and  sandstone  of  continental 
origin,  the  last  being  predominant.  The  prevalent 
colour  is  red,  indicating  perhaps  a  dry  climate. 
This  red  sandstone  series  is  extremely  extensive ; 
it  forms  the  Red  Basin  of  Szechwan  the  plateau  of 
Nortkern  Shensi,  and  the  "Ueberkohlensandstein" 
of  Central  Shansi,  as  well  as  isolated  hills  in  the 
Yangtze  Valley.  It  may  probably  be  correlated 
with  the  so-called  Orbi  formation  in  Kansu,  Turk- 
estan and  Mongolia,  which  is  known  to  be  Ter- 
tiary ;  but  owing  to  the  complete  absence  of 
palaeontological  evidence  such  identification  is  still 
very  uncertain.  In  northern  Chihli  the  red  series 
is  overlaid  by  volcanic  porphyritic  rocks. 

As  already  suggested,  the  Post-jurassic  series 
indicates  a  prevalent  arid  climate.  This  condition 
seems  to  have  continued  well  into  recent  times, 
for  it  is  under  such  conditions  that  the  characteristic 
formation  of  the  loess  has  been  dep6sited.  The 
loess  is  a  yellowish  loam  with  a  peculiar  vertical 
cleavage  and  usualy  without  distinct  bedding 
planes.  The  origin  of  this  deposit  has  been  the 
subject  of  som*^,  discussion,  but  now  von  Richt- 
hofen's  idea  that  it  was  mainly  due  to  wipd  action 
is  generally  accepted  with  some  slight  modifications. 
It  is  found  both  on  mountains  and  in  the  valleys, 
covering  up  older  rocks  irrespective  of  their  age. 
The  deposition  of  loess  probably  began  in  Eocene 
time,  but  as  can  bo»seen  everywhere  in  Northern 
China,  it  is  being  taken  up  and  redeposited  by  the 


wind  even  at  the  present  time.  Besides  the  loess 
there  are  many  isolated  deposits  of  conglomerate, 
sandstone  or  clay,  mostly  lacustrine  in  origin,  the 
age  of  which  cannot  be  older  than  late  Tertiary. 

The  most  important  Quaternary  deposit  is  the 
delta  alluvium  which  forms  a  national  economic 
factor  in  enabling  the  v^y  dense  population  to 
produce  rich  cereal  ciops.  Scientifically  the  form- 
ation of  deltas  tias  prevented  the  invasion  of  the 
sea  on  a  sinking  coast,  for  there  are  clear  indications," 
such  as  the  drowned  valleys  and  the  fringing 
islands,  that  the  Chinese  coast  has  been  subsiding  ; 
the  growth  of  the  mighty  deltas  has  been  able  to 
keep  pace  with,  and,  in  places,  to  overtake,  the 
slow  movement  of  secular  sinking. 
4      Literature. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the 
literature,  but  the  more  important  works  are  the 
following  : — 

PuMPELLY  :  Geological  liesearchcs  in  ChinOy 
Mongolia  and  Japan,  1867 ;  von  Richthofen  : 
China,  5  vols.,  1877;  INIuschketgv  :  Turkestan, 
(in  Russian),  1886;  Pogdanowitch  :  Einige  Demerk- 
ungen  ueber  das  ey'<tem  des  Kuenlun,  and  several 
other  papers,  mostly  in  Russian,  1892-1895 ;  von 
LoczY  :  Die  wissenschaftliche  Ergcbnisse  der  Reise 
des  Graf  en  Btla  Szechenyi  in  Ostasien,  3  vols., 
1893-1899 ;  Obrutchov  :  Central  Asia,  Nanshan  and 
Northern  China,  2  vols.,  (in  Russian),  1892-1894; 
FuTTERER  :  Durch  Asien,  1902 ;  Leclere  :  Etude 
gcologique  et  miniere  des  Provinces  chinoises 
voisines  dv  Tonkin,  1902 ;.  Bailey  Willis  and 
Sestkwelder  :  Researches  in  China,  3  vols.,  1907; 
Lantbnois  :  itesultats  de  la  Mission  gcologique  et 
miniere  au  Yunnan  meridional,  1907;  Yokoyama  : 
Plant  Fossils  from  China,  1907;  Deprat  and 
Mansuy  :  Etude  gcologique  du  Yunnan  oriental, 
1912;  Yabe  :  Fossil  Corals  from' China,  Korea  and 
Japan;  Coggtn  Brown  :  Contribution  to  the 
Geology  of  the  Province  of  Yunnan,  1912. 

[W.H.W.] 

GEOUGEN,  the  name  found  m  Gibbon  for 
Jujcn   or  Juan-juan,  (qv.). 

GERBILLON,     JEAN     FRANCOIS,    ^   (ft 

Chang  Ch'cng,  a  Jesuit  Father,  born  at  Verdun, 
June  11,  1654,  died  at  Peking,  March  22,  1707.  He 
arrived  in  China  iai687  and  in  Peking  in  February 
of  the  next  year.  He  learned  Manchu  very  quickly 
and,  with  Pereyra,  was  employed  by  K'ang  Hsi 
as  interpreter  in  the  matter  of  the  Nipchou 
(Nertchinsk)  Treaty  of  1689.  He  prepared  Ele- 
menta  linguae   Tartaricae. 

GERMAN  CHINA  ALLIANCE.  See-  f^hina 
hdand  Mif^sion. 

GERMAN  MISSIONS  (Roman  Catholic). 
See  SociHi  du    Vcrbe  Divin  de  Steyl. 
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GERMAN  RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA  aro 
of  tMiiUMo  only  rofont.  (Jerniany'*  dct«riniiwition 
to  look  uftor  hor  own  Uoiiwiii  Cutltolic  iiiin«ii(>nurifN 
in  trcutrti  uiidrr  I'rotei  tonttf  nf  Miukioha.  In  IHliS 
shu  joiiiiMl  with  Franco  uiul  UuHriia  to  |)rohihit  Uiu 
ccHHion  of  Liao  tun^  to  Jupun.  Tlirco  yuan  later 
bIio  itcnt  tlio  'nmilcd  iinl'  ami  orcnpied  'rnin^tno 
{(/.v.),  and  in  1900  nmilo  tho  oUmr  unlui|)|)y  and 
niiicli  (|uoU>d  uitt^ranco  about  no  ChijicHu  daring 
a^ain  'to  look  ankanro  at  a  (•crrnan.'  Bocauiifl  of 
th(^  UKsas.sina<(>i<Mi  of  tlio  (irrnian  Mini.strr  it  was 
tlio  IJcrnjan  von  Waldkuskk  who  commanded  all 
the  AllioH*   forres  during  the  Boxer  trcnibh'H. 

A  ft«\v  months  after  tho  outbreak  of  the 
(Jroat  War,  Tsingtau  and  all  that  pertaincHl  to  it 
was  (-loan  lo.st  to  (JtMinany;  and  In  tho  Hpring  of 
1017  China  broke  off  dij)l(>inatic  rolationji  with  her, 
an-d  declared  war  on  August  14. 

In  spite  of  the  overbearing  attitude  of  Germany 
it  must  bo  recognized  that  China  has  l»ad  useful 
lessons  in  the  rise  and  prosperity  of  'J'singtao;  in 
the  road  making  and  afforofitoition  round  that  place; 
in  tho  railway  taken  through  tho  province  and  the 
working  of  coal  mines ;  and  in  tho  German  pro- 
motion of  education.  With  all  drawbacks,  these 
things  have  been  a  distinct  gain  to  the  Chinese. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  Ministers 
who  have  represented  Germany  at  Peking. 
Graf  EuLENBURG,  1061  (special  Mission). 
Herr  von  Rehfuss,  30th  November  1872 — 9th  April 

1873. 
Herr  von  Brandt,   21st  March  1875— 28th  March 

1893. 
Freiherr  Schenk  zu  Schvveinsberg,  13th  July  1893 

—23rd  June  1896. 
Herr  von    Heyking,  15th   August  1896-^-1  st   June 

1899. 
Freiherr  von  Ketteler,  29th  June  1899— 20th  June 

1900. 
Freiherr    Mumm   von    Schwarzenstein,   19th    July 

1900- 24th  April  1906. 
Graf   VON   Rex,  25th  December  1906— 25th   March 

1911. 
Herr    von    Haxthausen,    15th    August    1911 — 3rd 

June  1914. 
Herr  von  Hintze,  18th  January  1915. 

GERMAN  WOMEN'S  MISSIONARY  UNION. 
See  (Uiina  Inland  Mission. 

GHISLAIN,  JEAN  JOSEPH,  a  priest  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Mission,  that  is,  a  Lazarist-, 
sent  with  Pere  Raux  and  the  Frere  Charles  Paris 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Jesuits  at  Peking  when  the 
Society  of  Jesus  was  suppress^^d  in  1773.  He  was 
born  at  Salles,  diocese  of  Cambrai,  on  May  5,  1751, 
and  died  on  August  12,  1812. 


GHOS,  .1  j.<  diar  variant  of  'Jom'  {q.v.)  UMd 
in  The  Ftin  7U1  i/i  China  by  C.  T.  Downimo,  1838; 
it  ocruri  a«  gh on  paper,  ghof  pidgeon,  gh*j*  hou««, 

GILD,  itii  iilt«rn(itivf  iip«lling  for  GuUd,  (q.v.) 

GILES,  HERBERT  ALLEN,  f  tiie    orr 

in'Mt  of  iiin(/h)gu<*n,   wan  born  on   1  •r  8,  1645, 

and  became  Ntudetit  interpreter  in  H.B.M.  ConiuUr 
Si^rvico  in  Chin*  in  February,  lfi67,  Aft4?r  orrupy- 
ing  variouK  poiiti  he  retired  um  ('f>uHu\  at  Ning|K> 
in  April  1U91.  He  waji  appointed  l'rofe»«iir  of 
(.'hinoKo  at  Cambridge  Univerjiity  in  1807,  in  tnciet- 
«i(»n  to  Sir  Thomas  VVAfiK.  He  haw  the  boncrary 
degroeM  of  M.A.   (Cantab.)  and  IJ.I).  (Al>crd«cn). 

He  btt«  alwayu  been  a  keen  controvernialin*-,  and* 
ba8  dealt  ruthleit»ly  with  all  that  he  coniidered 
falMo  scholamhip  in  CbincHe  Ktudie*.  Murh  amuiie 
ment  as  well  an  infltruction  may  !>e  got  fr^^m  tlio 
peru.«al  of  his  'sparring'  with  J'arkkr  and  other 
sinologues  in  the  pagen  of  tbe  China  Hevitw  and 
elsewhere. 

Two  of  his  sons,  btuiiiAM  and  Im.s'  llot,  are 
H.B.M.  Consuls  in  China,  while  another,  Lionel, 
is  keeper  of  Oriental  Books  and  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  following  list  of  his  work-s  i.s  complete 
except  for  articles  in  reviews,  etc.,  not  republished. 

Strange  Stories  from,  a  Chinese  Studio;  Gems 
of  Chinese  Literature;  Historic  China;  Chuany 
Tzu, — Mystic,  Moralist  and  Socinl  Etformtr ; 
Chinese  Sketches;  Records  of  the  Buddhistic 
Kingdoms;  Remains  of  Lao  Tzu;  From  Swatow  to 
Canton  Overland;  Chinese  Poetry  in  English  Verse; 
History  of  Chinese  Literature;  China  and  the 
Chinese;  Chinese  Pictorial  Art;  Adversaria  Sinica; 
Religions  of  Ancient  China;  Chinese  Fairy  Tales; 
The  Civilization  of  China;  China  and  the  Manchus; 
A  Chinese  Biographical  Dictionary ;  Catalogue  of 
the  Wade  Library;  Freemasonry  in  China;  and 
several  aids  to  the  study  of  the  language.  The 
greatest  of  his  works  is  the  Chinese-English 
Dictionary,  of  which  the  second  edition  was  issued 
in  1912.  For  English  scholars  this  great  dictionary 
has  practically  superseded   all   others. 

GILL,  WILLIAM  JOHN,  was  born  at  Banga- 
lore in  India  in  1843,  and  obtained  his  commission  in 
the  Royal  Engineers  in  1864.  After  serving  some 
years  in  India  he  inherited  a  handsome  fortune  and 
proceeded  to  indulge  his  passion  for  exploration. 
He  first  travelled  in  Persia,  and  read  an  account 
of  the  journey  to  the  British  Association  :  it  was 
published  in  the  Geographical  Magazine  for  Octo- 
ber, 1874.  He  then  stood  thrice  for  parliament 
but  was  not  elected.  He  next  took  a  trip  in  N. 
Chihli  and  Liaotung.  Then  he  went  to  Ssuch'uan 
with    Baber.    travelled    into    N.    Ssuch'uan    alone 
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where  no  European  had  penetrated  before,  then  in 
company  with  Mr.  (General)  Mesny  to  Batang, 
Ta  li  fii  and  Bhamo,  where  he  arrived  in  Novem- 
ber, 1877.  P^or  the  geographical  value  of  his  work 
he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geograph- 
ical Society  and  another  a  year  later  from  the 
I'aris  Geographical  Society.  In  1880  appeared  liis 
book  The  Rivtr  of  Golden  Sand,  a  very  fine  book, 
but  not  representing  the  scientific  value  of  his  work  : 
that  may  be  bettet  seen  in  the  report  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
vol.  xlviii.  He  m^de  two  other  journeys,  in 
Afghanistan  and  in  Tripoli,  while  on  leave;  he  was 
then  sent  on  special  service  with  special  rank  to "  i 
^^o>P^-  In  the  Sinai  peninsula  he  and  Professor 
Palmer  were  murdered  by  Bedouins,  August  11, 
1882.  ' 

Bretschneider  :   History  of  European    Botani- 
cal Di<rnvcries;  Yule  :  The  Times,  October  31,  1882. 

GILMOUR,  JAMES,  the  "apostle  of  Mon- 
golia," was  born  near  Glasgow  in  1843.  He  gradu-  , 
ated  at  the  University  there  in  1867,  studied  ; 
theology  at  Cheshunt  College,  and  was  sent  to  , 
China  by  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1870. 
The  L.M.S.  had  decided  to  re-open  its  early  work 
among  the  Buriats  in  N.W.  Mongolia,  which  had 
been  forbidden  in  1841  by  the  Czar;  and  Gilmour 
aspired  to  undertake  this  task.  China  was  in  a  j 
bad  state  when  he  arrived ;  the  massacre  of  Tien-  : 
tsin  had  taken  place  in  the  preceding  June,  and  | 
the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  Government  was  most  I 
unfriendly,  but  Gilmour,  after  a  short  stay  in 
Peking,  where  he  began  the  study  of  Chinese  and  , 
Mongolian,  started  off  with  a  Russian  merchant  on  i 
a  trip  from  Kalgan  to  Kiachta.  From  August,  ' 
1870  to  November,  1871  he  travelled  incessantly, 
sharing  Mongol  tent-life,  and  learning  the  language,  i 
In  April,  1872,  he  went  to  the  agricultural  j 
Mongols  north  east  of  Peking,  but  decided  that  as  | 
they  spoke  Chinese,  they  could  be  evangelized  by  | 
missionaries  from  Peking,  and  from  that  time  he  ! 
devoted  him.solf  to  work  on  the  Plain.  He  married  j 
in  1874,  and  his  wife  shared  his  wanderings  and  j 
privations  till  her  death  in  1885.  After  that  event,  I 
he  worked  alone  until  almost  the  close  of  his  life. 
He  died  in  Tientsin  in  1891,  of  typhus  fever. 
Hia  end  was  undoubtedly  hastened  by  his  privat- 
ions. 

Though  much  beloved  and  respected  by  the 
Mongols,  to  whose  bodies  and  souls  he  ministered 
with  the  greate.«^t  ardour,  he  died  without  having 
baptized  one  of  them  ;  but  his  work  laid  firm  found- 
ations for  others  to  build  on.  He  wrote  Amon<j 
the  Moyig<dn,  a  sincere  and  simple  account  of  his 
experiences.  Of  thi^  book  the  Spectator  said, 
"  Robinson  Crusoe  has  turned  mis?ion^ry ;  has 
lived  years  in  Mongolia  and  written  a  book  about  ' 
it." 


LovETT  :  James  Gilmour  of  Mongolia,  1892; 
Chinese  Recorder  :  vol    xxii. 

GINGAL.     See  Jingrd. 

GINGER,  Zingiber  officiiwle,  ^  chiang,  is 
grown  in  the  hilly  districts  in  the  north  west  of 
Kuangtung,  where  there  are  extensive  plantations, 
and  at  Shiuhing.  In  parts  of  the  West  River 
delta  the  crop  succeeds  rice. 

It  i?  also  grown  all  Qver  Ssuch'uan,  and  in 
the  central  provinces,  and  is  much  eaten  in  the 
green  state  as  a  condiment  and  corrective.  That 
grown  in  the  southern  provinces  is  much  less 
mucilaginous  than  the  product  of  the  Yangtze  valley, 
and  therefore  much  bjgtter  adapted  for  making 
preserves  and  sweetmeats.  Preserved  ginger,  most 
of  which  is  from  Canton,  is  called  T'ang-chiang 
^  M  j  the  taste  is  inferior  to  West  Indian  ginger. 
As  a  drug  ginger  is  used  to  stimulate  digestion,  to 
quiet  nausea,  and  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery, 
and  dried  ginger  is  used  for  constipation,  urinary 
difficulties,  etc.  The  export  in  1916  was  Pels. 
64,965,  value  TIs.  201,306. 

GINSENG  :  Panax  ginseng;  X§b  jen  shen,  is 
the  medicine  par  excellence,  the  dernier  ressort  when 
all  other  drugs  fail.  It  was  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  Emperor  and  his  hou.sehold,  and  conferred  by 
Imperial  favour  upon  high  and  useful  officials  when 
they  had  a  serious  breakdown  in  health.  It  was 
obligatory  for  Governors  to  have  some  of  the  best 
quality  on  hand  for  sale  at  some  hundreds  of  taels 
per  ounce  ;  the  Co-hong  also  had  to'  undertake  the 
sale  of  it,  and  was  thv  kept  in  debt  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  principal  Chinese  name  is  derived  from  a 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  human  form.  The  genuine 
ginseng  of  Manchuria,  whence  the  largest  supplies 
are  derived — in  the  remote  mountains — consists  of  a 
stem  from  which  the  leaves  spring,  of  a  central 
root,  and  of  two  roots  branching  off.  The  roots 
are  covered  with  rings,  from  which  the  age  is 
ascertained,  and  the  precious  qualities  are  increased 
by  age.  In  the  time  of  Tag  Kuang  ginseng  was  on 
the  verge  of  extinction  and  its  collection  was 
forbidden  by  Imperial  decree.  It  is  cultivated, 
but  this  kind  is  less  valuable  than  the  wild  root. 
With  a  view  to  giving  a  false  appearance  of  age 
hairs  arft  tied  round  the  roots,  but  a  practised 
eye  can  detect  the  deception.  [Newchwang  Customs 
Report,  1865).  In  1891  Ivorean  ginseng  was  worth 
TIs.  10-14  per  catty.  Sometimes  roots  of  special 
goodness  are  worth  TIs.  250  per  catty ;  the  usual 
price  for  native  ginseng  was  TIs.  80.  There  was 
at  one  time  a  large  importation  of  American  ginseng, 
but  this  has  now  cea.'^ed.  The  importation  in  19l6 
was  worth  TIs.  3,761,505,  and  the  export  was  pels, 
85,213,    value   Hk.Tb.   219,370. 
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GINLING  COLLEGE,  u  linen  (  oll,>j^.i  for 
Wdiuoii  lor  tlir  \  iiii^t/.o  Vulloy,  Niluut(^<l  at  Nan 
kin^.  of  wlii<'h  city  Oinliii^  -^  )Q  r/iin  liwj,  or 
Ooliioii  Kid^o  JN  ttii  old  claHNicul  iwiiiitv  Fivn 
^fiMMi()ll  liourdr*  CO  opiMjitr  III  tlm  ( 'olli'^^c,  I'l:.,  tho 
A.iViM.  (North)  und  tlin  VN Oiiinn'M  licjuidjt  of  cacli 
of  tlio  following  AmoricAii  MiMMiona  :  Northern 
HnptintK  and  MrUiodiKtH,  Southern  Mt^thodiMtH,  and 
tho  irorri^ii  Christiaii  MinHion.  Work  wan  hcj^un  in 
Scptcnihcr  1015,  in  toinponiry  (juartcr«,  (u  largo 
official  i*o«idonco  having  hocn  ront«'d)  with  a  Faculty 
conni8ting  of  four  foroij^ncrM  and  four  ChinoHo;  and 
a  nucleus  of  10  HtudcntH.  'I'lioro  are,  howevjT,  fiftocn 
or  more  Christian  CJirla*  High  ScIiooIh  in  tho 
Yangt/.o  V^alloy  which  vtill  act  as  feeders  for  the 
College  and  preparations  are  hoing  made  for 
Nornuil  and  oilier  courses  in  addition  t/>  ih<«e  in 
Philosophy  and  Science  now  running.  Tho  College 
is  likely  to  have  a  great  future.  Tho  President  is 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Thurston  B.S.  ;  and  the  Trustees 
are  the  same  as  for  the  University  of  Nanking. 

GIORO  or  CHIORO,  tho  Manchu  surname  of 
the  rulers  of  tlie  Ch'ing  dynasty.  The  remote 
ancestor  of  the  Manchu  chieftains  is  supposed  to 
have  had  the  name  Atsin  Oioro  or  'Golden  race' ; 
hence  the  title  of  tho  Chin  or  Kin  (golden)  dynasty 
of  the  12th  century.  The  term  is  used  for  members 
of  collateral  branches  of  the  Imperial  family,  who 
are  distinguished  by  a  red  girdle.  Hence  iti  common 
Chinese  they  are  called  'Red  girdlds'  ;  the  proper 
Chinese  designation  is  Chiieh  lo 


GIQUEL,  PROSPER  MARIE,  a  French  naval 
officer,  employed  in  the  Chinese  Customs,  who  got 
together  a  French-Chinest;  force  of  400  men  in  the 
time  of  the  T'ai  P'ing  rebellion  and  did*  very  good 
work  with  it.  It  grew  to  1,500  men.  In  1§66  he  was 
appointed  to  establish  the  Arsenal  at  Foochow  with 
the  title  of  Director. 

He  was  the  only  foreigner  besides  Gordon  to 
receive  the  honour  of  the  Yellow  Riding-Jacket. 

GLASS.  There  are  two  Chinese  terms  for 
glass,  (i),  liu  li  ^^  or  'pi  liu  li  MWM.  an  early 
transcription  of  the  Sanskrit  vaidurya  or  PcAx 
vehirya,  probably  meaning  rock-crystal.  This  term 
is  in  the  Shuo  Wtn.  (ii),  Po  li  j^  =^,  which  tran- 
scribes in  a  contracted  form  the  Sanskrit  spahtika, 
rock-crystal.  This  word  dates  from  the  fifth 
century  a.d.  Liu  li  is  used  for  opaque  glass  of  all 
colours,  including  glazes  and  enamels ;  po  li  is 
the  term  for  ordinary  transparent  glassu  CEina 
received  glass  from  the  West  about  a.d.  110, 
chiefly  from  Alexandria.  The  art  *of  making  it, 
according  to  Chinese  histories,  was  introduced 
overland  into  Shansi  and  by  sea  to  Nanking,  early 
in  the  fifth  century.  The  industry  has  been 
carried  on  ever  since.  In  modern  times  the  chief 
producing  centre  has   been   Poshan   in   Shantung. 


It  ix  aUo  made   in   '  ailuriK  'territory. 

In  glaNN  cutting  thn  '  ......  n^i   have  «/■.,).. 1. 

I  iliiiTU  and   l!o'Kiiif.L:   Chau  Ju  kua,   p.  ?^ 

Mi'HifKLL  :  (JMinese  Art,  voL  ii ;  T'OUMO  Pao,  1' 

\  GOATSKINS.    Tho  trade  in  unUnrMd  griaUkini 

aroNo   throui{h   the    dinturhanrfl   in   th*    N*w   York 
inarkut  created  by  tho  war  between  Chile  and  Peru 

in   liftiO.     AgonU  were  m-nt   to  China    i ''r 

pltt<*vM,   and   Uir(iUgh    thcin    hintii   were  ^n 

to  tho  preparation  of  iikinf,  and  the  local  cujit^mi  of 
drying  thorn  in  the  aun  wa«  dincoverird  lo  be  t)ie 
CUU80  of  tho  ill  iiucc:eit  of  experimental  ihiprnfrnti 
lyade  previouHly.  Thenc  HkiiiM  aro  ujied  for  Ixxit 
tops  and  also  for  bookbinding.  Tanned  akins  and 
rugs  are  aUo  export^'d,  and  the  trade  ha*  grown  to 
enormoun  proportions,  nearly  ten  million  pic'ceii  of 
all  kinds  having  of  lato  been  exported  in  one  year. 
The  skins  aro  u.sed  as  floor  and  carriage  rugn  and 
as  imitation  furs,  the  longer  and  more  wiry  hairs 
being  plucked  out.  The  bent  skinn  are  found  in 
the  west.  Their  quality  gradually  deteriorates  aa 
their  place  of  origin  lies  further  ea«t.  They  came 
from  Shensi,  Honan,  Anhui,  Hupei,  and  Shantung, 
but  a  strong  trade  has  sprung  up  more  recently  in 
S.such'uan  skins,  and  Kueichou  and  Kiangau  al^o 
supply  a  limited  number.  In  the  Great  Plain 
almost  every  peasant  group  possesses  several  goats. 
The  proportioas  of  the  export  trade  at  the  mo«t 
recent  date  are  as  follows  :  Tientsin,  43  per  cent.  ; 
Chungking,  24;  Hankow,  18;  Ichang  and  Shanghai, 
5  to  7  per  cent.  One  of  the  chief  markets  ia 
Pochow,  Anhui ;  the  trade  is  in  some  districts  in 
the  hands  of  the  Mahommedans. 

The  export  in  1916  was  untanned  skins  9,888,271 
pieces,  value  Tls.  5,466,044 ;  tanned  skins  494,771 
pieces,  value  Tls.  485,729.  Customs  Retorts. 

GOBI  j^lg  ko  pi  (desert),  a  name  for  Mongolia, 
also  called  iS7ia  vio,  f^j^  (sandy  waste),  and  Hffn  hat 
^  W  (rainless  sea).  The  name  is  especially  applied 
to  the  lowest  part  of  the  Mongolian  tableland, 
which  is  almost  entirely  a  stony  and  sandy  desert. 
The  Gobi  Desert  has  an  altitude  of  two  thousand  or 
three  thousand  feet,  and  undulates  with  hills  of 
one  hundred  to  eleven  hundred  feet  high.  See 
Mongolia;  Han  Hai. 

GOD   OF   LITERATURE.     See  Wtn  Ti. 

GO  DOWN;   a  warehouse,   from  Malay  gadang 

or  gcdong. 

GOES,  BENOIT  DE,  a  Brother  in  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  was  born  in  1562.  He  was  a  soldier  in 
India  till  he  entered  the  Society  in  1588,  and  was 
ordered  to  explore  the  land-route  to  Peking.  Start- 
ing from  Agra  in  October,  1602,  he  reached  Yarkand 
in  eleven  months,  after  incredible  hardships.  Hf^ 
stayed  there  a  year,  then  towards  the  end  of  1605 
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reached  Su  chow  ]||  ^  in  Kaiisu.  Mohammedans 
there  told  him  the  Jesuits  were  in  Peking,  and  he 
sent  to  let  Ricci  know  of  his  arrival.  P.  Ricci 
sent  Fr.  Fern*n~dez  to  his  succour,  but  he  reached 
Su  chow  only  a  few  weeks  before  de  Goes  died, 
probably  poisoned  by  Mohammedans,  in  April,  1607. 
Brucker,  Ucnoit  de  Goes,  {Etudes  relvjieuses, 
1879). 

GOH.     See   Wci'Ch'i. 

GOLDEN  LILIES  ±M-  A  poetical  term  for 
a  womaji's  bound  feet ;  said  to  date  from  Tung- 
HUN  Hou  Jfl-^^A-D.  500,  who  said  of  his  dancing 
concubine,  'Every  stop  makes  a  lily  grow.'  See 
Footbifidiny 

GOLDEN    HORDE.     See  C'/'ifi  d>jna<ty. 

GOLDEN  ORCHID  SOCIETY.  See  Secret 
Sects. 

GOLDFISH,  Cyprin  us  curat  us  or  Carassivs 
unratus  Linn,  jg^f^  chi  yu,  M  fl /w  y<i,  ^  1R 
rhin  yii.  There  is  a  large  number  of  varieties  to 
be  found  all  over  China,  with  great  variety  of 
names.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  gold-colourod 
fish  is  ever  to  be  found  in  a  state  of  nature. 

See  Bibliography  under  Fishes,  p.  181. 

GOLD,  TO  SWALLOW.  A  mere  euphemism, 
meaning  to  commit  suicide  with  poison.  It  is  used 
of  officials,  who,  when  condemned  to  death  are 
sometimes  graciously  allowed  to  commit  suicide. 
^L-lny,  both  foreigners  and  Chinese,  have  understood 
the  phrase  literally;  even  Davis  seems  to  have 
given  credence  to  the  error;  see  his  China  during 
the   War,  vol.  i,  p.  202. 

GONCALVES,  JOACHIM  ALPHONSE,  a 
Lazanst  missionary  and  sinologue.  He  was  born 
in  Portugal  in  1780,  and  reached  Macao  on  June  28, 
1814.  Here  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  teaching 
in  the  College  of  St.  Joseph,  and  studying  daily 
both  Mandarin  and  Cantonese  Chinese.  His  works 
have  had  only  a  limited  use,  through  being  written 
either  in  Portuguese  or  in  Latin.  According  to 
Callery,  they  were  'rich  in  materials  but  entirely 
destitute  of  theoretic  explanations.'  His  Latin 
works  are  of  small  value ;  the  others  place  him 
among  the  most  eminent  sinologues.  He  died  on 
October  3,  1844.  Callery's  Memoir  is  very  in- 
teresting and  pleasant. 

G0N9ALVE3'  publications  were  Grammatica 
Latina  (1828),  Arte  China  (1829),  Diccionario  Pot- 
tuguez  China  (1831),  Diccionario  China- Portuguez 
(1833),  Vocabuiarium  LatinnSinirum  (1836),  Lexicon 
manunle  Latino  Sinirum  (1839),  Lcximn  magnum 
Latino  Sinicum  (1841).  A  manuscript  dictionary 
alfw  was  left  romplcti;  at  his  death. 

CaLLERY  :  Notice  Hingrnphiqvf,  pt*;. ,  tranflated 
in  Chinese  Jifpositnry,  vol.  xv.  p.   69. 


GONGS.     See  Musical  Instruments. 

GORAL,  Urolragvs,  a  goat-like  animal  belong- 
ing to  the  Family  IJovidce.  The  species  in  N.  China 
and  their  distribution  are  as  follows  : — 

Urotragus  cinereus,  N.W.  Ssuch'uan  ;  U.  griscu", 
N.W.  and  W.  Ssuch'uan;  U.  niger,  N.E.  Ssuch'uan, 
N.W.  Hupei ;  U.  aldrigeanus,  I-chang,  Central 
Hupei ;  U.  arnouxianus,  Chekiang;  U.  roddeanvs, 
Manchuria ;  U.  caudatus,  N.  Shansi,  Chihli. 

SowERBY  :  Journal,    N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.    xlvii. 

GORDON,  CHARLES  GEORGE,  was  born 
in  Woolwich  on  January  20,  1833,  and  was  killed 
in  Khartoum  on  January  27,  1885.  In  1860  he  took 
part,  as  Captain  of  Engineers,  in  the  Expeditionary 
force  sent  to  Tientsin  and  Peking.  The  same  year, 
when  Shanghai  was  in  diinger  of  being  taken  by  the 
T'ai  P'ing  rebels,  a  force  of  Chinese  irregulars  had 
been  formed  by  Ward,  and  paid  for  by  the  Chinese 
Go^^ernment,  to  withstand  the  rebels.  In  1862  it 
had  been  assisted  by  detachments  from  both  the 
15ritish  and  French  forces,  Gordon  taking  a  pro- 
minent part  as  senior  Engineer  officer.  Ward  fell 
in  an  assault  near  Ningpo  and  was  succeeded  by 
KuRGEViNE,  who  was  shortly  afterwards  dismissed. 
In  March,  1863,  Major  Gordon  was  given  the  com- 
mand. Under  his  leadership  the  "Ever-Victorious 
Army"  captured  Fu-shan,  raised  the  siege  of 
Chan-tzu  on  April  5,  captured  Tai-tsan  on  May  3, 
Quinsan  on  May  31,  Woo-kiang  at  the  end  of  July, 
and  Soochow,  the  stronghold  of  the  rebels  (who 
were  now  being  assisted  by  Burgevine),  in  Novem- 
ber. The  city  was  surrendered  to  Gordon  and 
Li  Hung-chang,  under  promise  of  life  to  the 
W\ings,  who  were  then  executed  by  Li's  orders. 
At  this  act,  Gordon  resigned  his  command,  and 
refused  a  gift  of  Tls.  10,000  from  the  Emperor. 
He  was  induced  to  take  up  his  command  again,  and 
in  March — May  of  1864  cleared  the  district  round 
the  T'ai-hu  of  rebels^  being  wounded  at  Kin-tang 
on  April  5.  Chang-chow  was  taken  on  May  11,  after 
which  the  Army  was  disbanded.  The  Emperor 
gave  him  the  rank  of  Ti-tu  and  the  distinction  of 
the  Yellow  Jacket.  With  the  assistance  of  Parkes, 
GoTiDON  established  a  camp  of  instruction  outside 
Shanghai,  largely  drawn  from  his  disbanded  troops, 
to  serve  as  a  disciplined  force  for  the  defence  of 
the  settlement.  He  left  China  on  November  24, 
1864.  He  was  invited  to  Ticking  in  1880  to  command 
a  Chinese  army  against  Russia,  but  he  advised 
peace  and  declined  to  enter  the  Government  service. 

See  T'ai  P'ing  Rebellion. 

GORGES,  THE  YANGTZE.  These  are  five 
in  number  and  occupy  about  150  miles,  from  I-chang 
to  Kuei-chou  fu.  The  river  is  narrowed  to  about 
one  third  of  its  usual  width  and  the  water  is  from 
three  fo  four  hundred  feet  deep  in  some  places. 
Limestone  cliff.«  rise  to  2,000  feet  or  more  in  height. 
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CHOUGH  ISLAND,  n  now  iNlaiuI  formnd  by  iho 
niltiii^  of  t)i«  iiinur  bar  at  Wuitunf;  near  HhuiiKhui. 
S«6  Astrtra  Channel. 

GOUVEA,  ANTOINE  DE,  \»\X\til'»Tuhua, 
a  .J«*HUit  KatlitT  built  111  \W.)2  ill  i'urtti^ai,  wtio, 
aftot-  a  Mtuy  in  (iou  rcuchiMl  <.'biiiii  in  16.%.  llo 
Ktudit'd  Ibo  langua^o  ut  lluii^t-liow,  tbcn  prrKMM'dcrl 
to  Wuch'unj^,  wluTo  in  two  yi!UiM  ho  buptiMrd  over 
two  biiiidrt'd  adiillN  nnd  built  a  (liurcb.  Hu  thc>n 
wont  to  Foocbow  and  to  otbor  jilact'A,  but  bin  work 
was  largely  ruinod  by  tlio  troubles  of  tlio  Tartor 
ciJnquoi't.  In  1652  bo  was  at  Soo<-bow  nnd  in  tliai 
year  tlioro  woro  2,359  baptininH  in  Kiangnan.  He 
then  roturnod  to  Foocbow  and  robuilt  the  rliurcb 
tbere.  In  1665  bo  was  arrofltcd,  taken  to  Poking 
and  oxilod  to  CJanton  ;  tboro  in  1669  )io  was  ma<Ie 
Vico  provincial.  Aftor  tbo  oxilo  lio  returned  to 
Foocbow  to  look  after  the  twenty- four  cburcbes 
which  bad  depended  on  liim  before  the  persecution. 
He  died  there  in  1677. 

IIavhkt  :  L(i  ^tilc  chrilienm  dc  Si mjan  fou, 
II,  p. -68,  note. 

GOVERNMENT,  THE    REPUBLICAN. 

J.i.<t  of  the  JJiffirtnt  Indc  imndi  nt  1)(  partmeiits 
of  the  Chinese  Government  (based  on  the  "Li.st 
of  OfRcials"—  Chih  Yiian  Lu  Ijf^  i\  |^-  —an 
official  publication  of  the  Cabinet,  for  the  last 
quarter  of  1916. 

The  Presidency  (Ta  Tsung  T'ung  :^  jfc&  ^). 

The  Vice  Presidency  (Fu  Tsung  T'ung  gijjfg.j^  ). 

The  Senate  (Ts'an  I  Yiian  ^  i|  f^). 

The    House    of    Representatives    (Chung    1    Yiian 

The  Cabinet  (Kuo  \Vu  Yiian  ®^?^). 

The   Office  of  "Chiang  Chiins"   (Chiang  Chun   Fu 

The  Audit  Department  (Shen  Chi  Yiian  ^If^). 

The  nine  Ministries  (Pu  jJO)- 

The   Peking   Gendarmerie    (Pu    Cbiin    T'ung    Ling 

Ya  Men    ^¥^5I?&P^). 
The    Central    Salt    Administration    (Yen    Wu    Shu 

The    National    Tobacco    and   Wine   Administration 
(Ch'iian   Kuo    Yen    Chiu    Shih  Wu   Shu    ^g 

The  Revenue  Council  (Shui  Wu  Ch'u  T^  f^  ^ ). 
The  General  Staff  (Ts'an  Mou  Pen  Pu  #  H  ?|s:  ^  )• 
The  Supreme  Court  (Ta  Li  Y'iian   :^  3S  ^). 
The    National    Conservancy    Bureau    (Ch'iian    Kuo 

Shui  Li  Chii    :^®7jc^ljF7). 
The  Department  of  Mongolian  and  Tibetan  Affairs 

(Meng  Tsang  Yiian  ^  pg;  ^). 
The  State  Historiographer's  Office  (Kuo  Shih  Kuan 

The    Government     of     the    Metropolitan     District 
(Ching  Chao  "M^^). 

27 


Tbr  (jovrrnfnenta  of  the  frovince*  (Hb^ng  ^  )  and 
the    HfHicial    Adminiiiiraiivo    Areaa   (T'^    I'toh 

cva  Yd  teiintfiift) 

The  Presidency. 

T\U3    I'  f  «i.Ui<  43  wilb   iJii; 

torniM  of  Li.     .  . : I^a,  of  '>»i«,b#T 

5,  1913,  which  forini»  tbo  only  part  of  the  pcrniikiiunt 
Conatitution  which  haa  been  paaicd  and  put  into 
forco.  Articiu  1  provido  that  "a  native  of  Chin* 
over  forty  yvarn  of  aKc,  poaneeiiing  citizen's  righta 
complete  and  unimpairod,  who  haa  lived  in  the 
country  for  upwards  of  t«n  years,  ia  eligible  for  the 
I*rohidenry  of  tbo  Hrpublic."  KIe<-tion  is  by  an 
olbcUjral  cc/Jb-^^o  conipoMod  of  the  two  Hounes  of 
the  National  Assembly  sitting  together,  i  hi-  term 
of  office  is  five  years,  subject  to  one  re  election. 

'J'he  duties  of  the  Pr«*«ident,  until  the  per- 
manent Constitution  is  promulgated,  are  as  set 
forth  in  the  Provisional  Constitution  of  Maxch  15, 
1912.  'J'hat  in.<<t<rumcnt  provides  that  the  President 
is  the  .source  of  all  executive  powers.  He  promul- 
gates the  laws  and  issues  orders  for  their  execution. 
He  is  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.  He  appoints  and  removes  all  civil  and 
milit-ary  officials  on  his  own  responsibility,  excffpt 
in  the  ca,se  of  the  appointment  of  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  Ambassadors,  and  Ministers,  when  the 
concurrence  of  the  legi.slature  is  necessary.  With 
the  concurrence  of  the  legislature  he  can  alj<o  declare 
war  and  conclude  treaties.  He  can  intrrxluce  bills 
and  veto  legislation,  but  his  veto  may  be  overridden 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  legislature. 

The  President  may  be  impeached  by  the 
legislature  for  high  trea-^^on  after  a  majority  vote 
of  three-fourths  of  a  quorum  consisting  of  more 
that  four-fifths  of  the  total  number  of  the  members. 

The   Vice  Presidency. 

The  office  of  Vice  President  is  also  provided 
for  in  the  Election  Law  of  October  5,  1913.  The 
election  is  held  at  the  same  time  as  that  for  Pre- 
sident. Article  5  provides  that  the  Vice  President 
succeeds  to  the  Presidency,  in  case  the  post  is 
vacated,  and  .serves  to  the  end  of  the  President's 
term. 

The  National  Assembli/. 

The  National  Assembly  is  constituted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  for  the  organization  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  August  11,  1912,  which  pro- 
vides that  it  shali  be  made  up  of  a  Senate  (Ts'an 
I  Yiian  ^  1^^)  and  a  House  of  Representatives 
(Chung  I  Yiian  ^1,^:^).  The  Senate;  for  the 
most  part,  represents  the  provinces,  each  Provmcial 
Assembly  electing  two  Senators.  Additional  re- 
presentation is  provided  in  the  Senate  for  Mongolia, 
Tibet,  Ch'inghai,  the  Central  Educational  Society 
(Chung    Yang    Hsiieh    Hui    tfJ^^-t).    a°d    ^^^ 
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C'hinese  resiH'ng  abroad.  The  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  designed  to  represent  the  people,  each 
province  being  allotted  a  certain  number  of  Re- 
presentatives, in  accordance  with  its  population, 
on  the  ba'iia  of  one  for  every  800,000  persons. 
Mongolia,  Tibet,  and  Ch'inghai  also  send  delegates. 

Senators  serve  for  six  years,  one-third  retiring 
every  two  years.  Representatives  serve  for  three 
years. 

The  powers  of  the  National  Assembly  are  as 
laid  diiwn  in  Article  19  of  the  Provisional  Con- 
stitution, which  reads  as  follows  (this  Article  being 
in  force  as  regards  the  National  Assembly  until 
«:uperseded  by  the  pas.sage  of  the  permanent  Con- 
stitution) : 

Article  19. — The  Advisory  Council  shall  have  the 

fijllowing  powers  : — 

(1)  To  pass  all  law  bills. 

(2)  To  pass  the  budgets  of  the  Provisional 
Government. 

(3)  To  pass  lan's  f)f  taxation,  cf  currency, 
and  of  weights  and  measuies  for  the 
whole  country, 

(4)  To  pass  measures  foi*  the  calling  of- j)ublic 
loans  and  to  conclude  contracts  affecting 
the  National  Treasury. 

(5)  To  give  consent  to  matters  provided  in 
Articles  34,  35,  and  40. 

(Xote : — Article  34  refers  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Article 
35  to  the  declaration  of  war  and  the  con- 
clusion of  treaties,  Article  40  to  the 
declarati<;n  of  a  general  amnesty). 

(6)  To  reply  to  inquiries  from  the  Provisional 
Government. 

(7)  To  receive  and  consider  petitions  of 
citizens. 

(8)  To  make  suggestions  to  the   CJovernment 
on  legal  or  other  matters. 

(9)  To  introduce  interpellations  to  members 
of  the  (-abinet  and  to  insist  on  their  being 
present  in  the  Council  in  making  replies 
thereto. 

(10)  To  insist  on  the  Government  investigating 
into  any  alleged  bribery  and  infringement 
of  laws  by  officials. 

(It)  To  impeach  the  provisional  President  for 
high  treason  by  a  majority  vote  of  three- 
fourths  (A  the  quorum  consisting  of  more 
than  four-fifths  of  the  total  number  of 
the   members. 

(12)  To  inrppach  members  of  the  Clabinet  for 
failure  to  perform  their  official  duties  or 
for  violation  of  the  law  by  majority  votes 
of  two-thirds  of  the  quorum  consisting  of 
over  three-fourths  of  the  total  number 
of   members. 


77/r  Cabinet  (Kuo  Wu  Yuan  ^^^). 

The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  a  Premier  (Kuo 
Wu  Tsung  Li  gj  ^^  jjsg,  3g),  and  the  Ministers 
of  the  nine  Ministries  (Pu  ^)  of  Foreign 
Affairs  (Wai  Chiao  ^^),  Interior  (Nei  Wu  ft  ^), 
Finance  (Ts'ai  Cheng  ItSfc),  War  (Lu  Chiin  |^^), 
Marine  (Hai  Chiin '^g  ^),  Justice  (Ssu  Fa  til  ^), 
Education  (Chiao  Yu  if^).  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce (Nung  Shang^/Q),  and  Communications 
(Chiao  T'ung  ^M) 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  provided  for 
in  Chaj)ter  V  of  the  Provisional  Constitution,  which 
states  that  they  .shall  assist  the  President  in  assum- 
ing responsibilities  and  shall  countersign  all  bills 
introduced  and  all  laws  and  orders  issued  by  the 
l^resident.  They  and  their  deputies  may  be  present 
and   .speak  in  the  legislature. 

Article  19  of  the  Provisional  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  the  legislature  may  insist  on  the  presence 
of  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  reply  to  inter- 
pellations. It  may  also  insist  on  the  Government 
investigating  into  any  cases  of  alleged  bribery  and 
infringement  of  laws  by  officials.  The  same  Article 
further  provides  that  the  legislature  may  impeach 
members  of  the  Cabinet  for  failure  to  perform  their 
official  duties  or  for  violation  of  the  law  by  a 
majority  vote,  which  is  slightly  less  than  that 
required  for  the  impeachment  of  the  President. 

Eight  Councillors  (Ts'an  I^  |^)  are  attached 
to  tlie  Cabinet  Office.  There  is  also  a  Secretariat 
(Mi  Shu  T'ing  ?^  fl^.),  made  up  of  a  Chief 
Secretary  (Mi  Shu  Chang  ^^^^),  six  Secretaries 
(Mi  Shu  ^  ^),  twenty  Senior  Clerks  (Ch'ien  Shih 
;^^),  and  fifty  six  Junior  Clerks  (Chu  Shih  ^M  ). 

Four  semi -independent  Bureaus  are  connected 
with  the  Cabinet;  the  Bureau  of  Laws  (Fa  Chih 
C^hu  ^^Ij^j),  the  Civil  Service  Bureau  (Ch'uan 
Hsu  Chu  ^^^  ^),  the  Bureau- of  Statistics  (T'ung 
Chi  Chii   i^lt^^.  and  the  Bureau  of  Printing  (Yin 

Chu  Chu  np0,^)." 

77/r  Audit  Department  (Shen  Chi  Yuan  i^ftP^). 

A  system  of  auditing  the  Government  accounts 
is  provided  by  a  law,  dated  October  3,  1914.  All 
CJovernment  offices  throughout  ihe  country  are 
obliged  to  submit  monthly  reports  of  their  receipts 
and  expenditures  to  the  Audit  Department  at  Peking 
for  inspection  and  verification. 

The  Department  is  also  entrusted  with  the 
work  of  auditing  the  accounts  or  the  whole  country 
for  the  fisK-al  year  and  submitting  suggestions  to 
the    President. 

The  officials  of  the  Department  are  as  follows  : 

The    Auditor  (leneral    (Shen    Chi    Yuan    Yiian 

Chang  a?u^P^P^^)• 
The  Assistant  Auditor  General  (Shen  Chi  Yuan 

Fu   Yiian  Chang    ^iSfP^fim^V 
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'I'lticr    (litntN    ('I^'iii^    CliMliK   JSA  )    "f   eucli    of 
till-     tlii°<'<<     MliriMllIN    Itllo    wliirli     tlir    l)r|)lirl 

nii'iit    i«   divided. 
I'llh'tii    AiKlitoiM   (Slit'ii   <   III    Kii;ui    Jif  (11" 'ff  ). 

TvViMlt^'    MOVl'U      AMMi'il.llll      AllilllcilM      fllp>lrli      SllAll 

Oiir    ( 'hiof    SucroUiiy    (Shu    ('In    Kiiuii    ('hang 

•  iiinvii)- 

l''ivo  Si'i  TftuijoH   (Shu   (111    Kiiiiii    HRP, 'iT). 
Ai'couiitunlM    (llo  Sunn   Kuan    >H(  )f. 'iC  )• 

Thv  MtnUtriv^   (I'u  ^\). 

The  or^Miiizatioii  of  ck  h  (ft'  the  iiiiio  MiiiiHtriea 
is  similar.  Kach  has  u  (JtMifral  Olfico  ('rhuiiK  \Vu 
'I"'"g  Hf.  \1i  US),  whicli  is  entrusted  with  the  kcopinj; 
of  tlu'  archivt's,  the  inaiia^«'inent  of  uecounts,  and 
other  matters  rehUing  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Ministry.  Each  has  a  number  of  Departments 
(Ssii  tij).  varying  in  numher  from  three  to  eight, 
which  divide  the  routine  work  of  the  Ministry. 

In  each  Ministry  there  is  one  Minister  (Tsung 
(hang  lAfi),  an(i  at  least  one  Vice  Minister  (Tz'Q 
Chang  "^  ^)-  'J'he  Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Marine,  .Justice,  Education,  and  Agricidture  and 
Commerce  each  have  one  Vice  Minister,  the  other 
Ministries  having  two  apiece. 

The  oflRcials^  ne.\t  in  rank  to  the  Vice  Ministers 
are  the  Councillors  (Ts'an  Shih  %i\i),  of  whom 
each  Ministry  has  four,  except  the  Ministry  of 
Education  which  has  three.     Their  dvities  consist  of 


Foreign   Affairs. 

Political  Affairs 
(Cheng    Wu  ^  %  ). 
Commercial  Affairs 
(T'ung  Shang  M  %). 

Intercourse 
(Chiao   Chi  3^  l^J. 


Interior. 
Civil   Administration 
(xMin  Chih   l^f^). 

Lands 
(Chih   FangJ^:^^). 

Police.. 

(Ching  Cheng  =^JE^). 

Works    (T'u  Mu  ±  7^:  )■ 

Ceremonies 

(i>i   Su  igfgL). 

Health 

(Wei  Sheng  ^^). 


drnfting  Inwi,  ordnri,  and  dfx-umf<ntf>.  under  the 
direction  of   their  superior   ofli<-er^ 

Next  \n  rank  are  the  Chiefii  of  Uefiartnientv 
(ShU  ChttUK  ifl  A) 

N<ixt  ( omu  the  8«crftariei  (Mi  Hhu  ff',  H ), 
usually  four  in   nundicr 

AfUtr  the  KccrclariuN  come  the  8enior  and 
Junior  (  l^rkt  (Ch'irn  Khih  j0t  lU  ft'"i  ^'liu  Hhih 
£4^).  varying  in  number  from  134  in  the  Mini«try 
of  the  Interior  to  66  in  the  Miiiivtry  of  Kducation. 
Thoie  officem  are  not  found  in  the  two  Miniilrii^ 
of  Marine  and  War,  where  the  clerical  itaff  i«  on  a 
different   basil. 

Kinally  each  Miniiitry,  with  the  exception  of 
the  MiniHtry  of  Foreign  Affairx,  employs  a  number 
of    technical   men    (Chi   Cheng    ^j^  jf.  and   Chi   .Shih 

Ministers    and    Vice    Miniiiterft   are    appointed 
directly    by    the     President,     the    appointment    of 

Ministers  being  subject  to  the  coniient  of  the 
National  A.'^sembly.  Officials  between  the  grades 
if  Councillor  and  Senior  Clerk,  inclusive,  are  re- 
{•(jinmended  by  their  superior  officers  and  the  heads 
of  their  Ministries  to  the  President,  who  appoints 
and  commi.«:sions  them.  Officials  of  the  grade  of 
Junior  Clerk  and  under  are  recommended  to  office 
by  their  superior  officers  and  commissioned  and 
appointed  by  the  head  of  the  Ministry. 

The  foUowing  table  shows  the  Departments 
i^nto   which   the   Ministers  are   divided  : 


Finance. 

Taxation 

(Ku  Shui  M  fft). 

Accounts 
(K'uai  Chi  #|t). 

Currency 
(Ch'uanPi  ^^). 

Public   Loans 
(Kung  Chai^A^H). 

Treasury 
(K'u  Ts'angJt  »). 


War. 

Military    Administration 

(Chun   Heng  ^l'^). 

Military   Affairs 

(Chui.   W^u  %^). 

Ordinance 
(Chun  Hsieh  %1^). 

Commissariat 

((  hiin   Hsij  ^  ^ ). 

Medical    (Chun    I  ^  S  ). 

Law  (Chiin  Fa  ^  ift  ). 

Livestock 

(Chun  Mu  ^4i  )■ 


Marine. 

Justice. 

Fjdvcation. 

Naval  Administration 

Civil  Affairs 

General 

(Chiin    Heng:^:^). 

(Min   Shih 

Education 

Naval   Affairs 

^■m)- 

(P'u    T'ung    Chiao 

Chiin  Wu$^). 

Criminal 

Yu    |?ii|^W). 

Ordinance 

Affairs 

Technical 

(Chiin    Hsieh  Ipl  ;^). 

(Hsing  Shih 

Education 

Educajtion 

MM)- 

(Chuan  Men  Chiao 

(Chiin  Hsiieh  1^  ^  V 

Prisons 

Yii^n^W)- 

Commissariat 

(Chien    Yii 

Popular 

(Chiin  Hsii  %  %). 

^my 

Education 

Law 

(She  Hui  Chiao 

(Chiin  Fa  !iC?i). 

Yu  ifctlicW) 

Agricnlturr    and 
Commerce. 

Mining 

(K'uang  ChengJJI^  ). 

Agriculture    and 

Forestry 

(Nung   Lin  B,^  ). 

Commerce   and 

Industry 

(Kung   Shang  X  ^  ). 

Fishing    and 

Stock    Raising 

(Yii  Mui^^). 


C'nniinunirafion^. 
Railway 

Administration 
(Lu   Cheng  Ufk). 

Posts 

Yu  Cheng  ^^  ). 

Telegraph    and 

Telephone 

Administration 

(Tien  Cheim  %f^  ) 

Shipi^ing 
(Hang  Cheng  it JgiC)- 
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2'Ae    Central  Salt    Administration    (Yen    Wu   Shu 

The  Central  Salt  Administration  is  constituted 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Article  5  of  the 
Chinese  Government  Reorganization  Loan  Agree- 
ment, of  April  21,  1913.  While  independent  of 
the  Ministry  of  Finance,  it  is  closely  associated 
with  it  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  post  of 
Director  General  (Tu  Pan  "0  ^)  must  always  be 
held  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  while  that  of 
Chief  of  the  Administration  (Shu  Chang  ^  ^g  ) 
has  always  been  occupied  by  one  of  the  Vice 
Ministers  of   Finance. 

Within  the  Administration  a  Chief  Inspectorate 
has  been  organized,  as  provided  in  the  Article  of 
the  Agreement  above  mentioned,  which  reads  in 
part  as  follows  : 

"This  Central  Salt  Administration  will 
comprise  a  Chief  Inspectorate  of  Salt  Revenues 
(Chi  Ho  Tsung  So  i^>^  ^lf{)  under  a  Chinese 
Chief  Inspector  (Tsung  Pan  ^^),  and  a 
foreign  Associate  Chief  Inspector  (Hui  Pan 
■^j^),  who  will  constitute  the  chief  authority 
for  the  superintendence  of  the  issue  of  licenses 
and  the  compilation  of  reports  and  returns  of 
revenues.  In  each  salt-producing  district  there 
will  be  a  branch  office  of  the  Chief  Inspectorate 
(Chi  Ho  Fen  So  l^'^^fff),  under  one  Chinese 
,  and  one  foreign  District  Inspector  (So  Chang 
}f(  ;g)  who  shall  be  jointly  res-fwnsible  for  the 
collection  and  deposit  of  the  salt  revenues.  The 
engagement  and  dismissal  of  these  Chinese  and 
foreign  District  Inspectors,  and  of  the  necessary 
Chinese  and  foreign  staff  at  the  Chief  and 
Branch  Inspectorates,  will  be  decided  jointly  by 
the  Chinese  and  foreign  Chief  Inspectors,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Finance." 

The   National   Tobacco    and    Wine    Administration 
fCh'uan  Kuo  Yen  Chiu  Shih  Wu  Shu  :^  ^  3^ 

This  is  an  independent  departrtient,.  created 
January  21,  1916,  to  tak3  charge  of  the  public 
8ale.<i  and  taxation  of  tobacco  and  wine  for  the 
whole  country.  The  direction  of  the  Administration 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  Director  ^General  and  an 
Associate  Director   General. 

Thp  Iff  venue  Council  (Shui  Wu  Ch'u    ifft  {^  iS  ) 

The  Revenue  Council  was  created  by  an  P^dict, 
dated  May  9,  1906,  to  take  charge  of  the  Maritime 
Customs.  Supervision  over  the  Customs  is  exercised 
through  the  Inspertorato  General  of  Cu.stoms  at 
Peking  and  the  Superintendents  of  Customs  (Hai 
Kuan  Chien  Tu  ^  H  »*  '|f ),  who  are  ciationed  a*t 
the  different  ports. 


The  principal  officials  of  the  Revenue  Council 
are  the  Comptroller  General  (Tu  Pan  ■^^),  the 
Associate  Comptroller  General  (Hui  Pan  "^^  ),  a 
Councillor  (T'i  Tiao  |S  rI9),  and  an  Assistant 
Councillor   (Pang  T'i  Tiao  %^'M). 

The,    National    Conservancy    Bureau    (Ch'uan    Kuo 

Shui  Li    Chii  ±^7^%\\W]) 

This  Bureau  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  questions  of  river  conservancy..  It  is 
independent  of  but  closely  allied  to  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  because  of  the  nature 
of  its  work  and  because  the  post  of  Director  General 
(Tsung  Ts'ai  |fe  '^)  of  the  Bureau  has  been  occupied 
from  the  first  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce.  The  immediate  direction  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Bureau  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Vice  Director 
General   (Fu   Tsung  Ts'ai   U^M)- 

The.    Administrative    Couit     (P'ing     Cheng    Yiian 

The  Administrative  Court  was  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  impeachments  of  officials. 
Deliberations  take  place  before  one  of  the  three 
Sub-Courts  into  which  it  is  divided.  The  principal 
officials  of  the  Administrative  Court  are  the 
Chief  of  the  Court  (Yiian  Chang  1^  ■^),  who 
exercises  supervisory  control  over  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  Court,  and  fifteen  Judges  (P'ing  Shih  ^  ^  ), 
who  sit  in  the  Sub-Courts. 

The  MetTOfolitan  District  (Ching  Chao  Jgv^^)- 

The  name  of  the  Metropolitan  District  was 
changed  in  1914  from  "Shun  T'ien  Fu"  m  ^  /fif  to 
"Ching  Chao"  !sC  ^'JSi  >  in  accordance  with  the 
decision  to  abolish  the  term  and  office  of  Fu 
(Prefecture). 

The  Metropolitan  District  comprises  an  area  of 
about  one  hundred  iriiles  square,  centering  around 
Peking  and  including  twenty  District  Cities 
(Hsien  m).  The  chief  official  is  the  Governor 
(Ching  Chao  Yin  ]^  jlls^),  whase  seat  is  at  Peking. 
He  is  independent  of  the  Chihli  provincial 
authorities  and  responsible  only  to  the  Central 
Government.  Within  his  jurisdiction  his  functions 
correspond  wi/th  thoee  of  a  Governor  of  a  province. 

Provincial  Government. 

The  chief  civil  authority  in  each  province  is  the 
Governor  (Sheng  Chang  ^  ^),  who  is  appointed 
directly  by  the  President.  His  jurisdiction  in  each 
ca.se  extends  over  one  province  only,  the  old 
grouping  of  provinces  which  existed  during  the 
Manchu  regime  having  been  abolished. 

The  Governor  exercises  supervision  over  the 
Taoyins,     District    Magistrates,     and     other    local 
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olUcjulfl.  Tlio  District  Mttgiitri4t«i  •!•  mppoinUjd  or 
diMnJMiiiul  hy  tijo  l'ro*i<l»Mit  at  l)»e  roioiiininidalion 
of  tlio  (iovoriior.  'Ihn  'I'ttoyiurt  aro  ft|»p<»iiiU<i 
dinutly  by  Iho  I'rtiMiiient  iiiid  tarry  on  thnr  work 
uiidor  ihu  HuporviHioii  of  tho  (iovornor. 

'I'ho  (lovurnor  may  Imhuo  provincial  Ordori 
(Shi'ii^'  liiiig  ii" '^  )  '*'>d  muy  MUMprrul  Llm  Ordrri 
iSMUiui  by  tho  'I'uoyjiiM,  DiMtrua  MagiwtraU;*,  etc. 
He  also  oxercihCB  control  over  thu  militia  and,  in 
caMU  of  neci'SMity,  may  ro(iuuHt  tho  co  operation  of 
the  rrgulur   military   oHtahliHhnu'iit. 

Tho  ordinary  functions  of  tlio  (j|(jvi'rn(jr  aru 
exorci8<?d  through  tho  AdminiMtrativo  Department 
(Cheng  Wu  T'ing  iX  V^  tH)  of  his  office,  the  Chief 
of  which  (T'ing  ('hang  ISA)  is  an  officiiil  appointed 
directly  by  tho  Treaident.  Tho  JJcpartrnent  is 
divided  into  four  Divisions  (K'o  /f f  )  :  of  General 
Affairs  (Tsung  Wu  jj^^),  Interior  Affairs  (Nei  Wu  i 
(*J  f^),  Kduculiunal  Affairs  (Chiao  Yu  ^ft)»  a"*' 
Industrial   Affairs    (Shih    Yeh  jJl'Jd). 

Every  six  months  the  Governor  is  required  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  President  on  the  records  of 
the  various  officials  subordinate  to  him  or  under  his 
supervision. 

,  In  each  province  all  matters  connected  with 
finance  are  under  the  direction  of  a  provincial 
Department  of  Finance  (Ts'ai  Cheng  T'ing  HtiE^  JH), 
which  is  practically  a  branch  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finance.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry 
and  also  under  the  supervision  of  the  Governor  of 
the  province.  The  principal  oflEicial  in  the  Depart- 
ment   is    the    Chief    of   Department    (T'ing    Chang 

The  Department  of  Finance  exercises  general 
control  over  the  officials  of  the  province  who  collect 
taxes,  who  may  either  have  tax  collectirig  as  their 
sole  duties  or  who  have  such  duties  added  to  other 
functions.  The  former  are  more  under  the  control 
of  the  Department,  the  latter  more  under  the 
control  of  the  Governor. 

The  District  Magistrates  who  collect  taxes  are 
in  a  different  position  from  that  of  other  tax 
collecting  officials,  being  subject  to  the  supervision 
both  of  the  Department  6f  Finance  and  the  Gover- 
nor. They  are  not  subject  to  removal  by  the 
Department  of  Finance,  which  can  only  report  them 
to  the  Governor.  Returns  of  taxes  collected  by 
them  are  sent  through  the  Governor  and  thence 
through  the  Department  t-o  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 
Appointments  and  removals  of  District  Magistrates 
who  collect  taxes  are  decided  by  the  Governor  and 
reported  by  him   to  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

The  relation  of  the  Governor  to  jndicial  matters 
in  his  province  is  similar  to  his  relation  t-o  financial 
matters,  but  his  powers  in  this  regard  are  more 
extensive.  The  principal  judicial  authority  in  the 
province  is  the  Chief  Judge  of  the   Higher  Court 


(Kao  TAiiiC  Hh^n  Pan  Ting  T'ing  Chang   M9W 

41M1MA^  ^^'"  RuprrMiif  court  of  Iho  I 
Jl«;  rxci«m«!j«  hi«  fufMtiori*  b<ith  under  the  . 
of  the  MimiiLry  of  Juitico  and  of  lh«  Govornor. 
Thu  laltor'a  control  ov«r  the  judiciary  U  aasor^d 
by  hi«  power  to  fix  the  uppoiriliiH-nt4  a«  well  as  Um 
diiimiMiali,  ruwardii,  and  putiiRhmenUi  of  ilM 
officials  in  the  law  courU,  court*  of  procurati'/n, 
priaona,  etc.,  whrro  no  courta  of  the  new  ityU 
(Hhcn  Chion  T'ing  W  ^  B)  hmve  b««n  •»♦  "  '  H. 
He   aUo   panRoii  on   the    ciiiimatet  of    re(-<-  .  td 

u.\ponditureR  of  the  judiciary  in  hit  province  which 
are  prepared  by  the  Chief  Judge  and  aubmitted  to 
him  and  also  reported  to  tho  Miniiitry  of  Ju«tic«. 
Wnttlly,  the  control  of  the  Governor  over  the 
judiciary  i«  assured  by  virtue  of  the  direct 
HUperviRion  which  he  exercises  over  the  District 
Magistrates,  most  of  whom  still  exercise  judicial 
functions.  These  oHicials  are  also  under  the 
superviRion  of  the  Chief  Judge,  to  whom  they  must 
submit  reports  and  by  whom  they  are  subject  to  be 
inspected. 

In  addition  to  the  power  of  supervision  over 
the  finances  and  the  judiciary  the  Governor  in  the 
past  has  sometimes  been  given  control  over  the 
regular  military  establishment  of  his  province. 
During  the  disturbances  of  the  last  few  years  it  has 
frequently  happened  that  the  post  of  Governor  has 
been  combined  with  that  of  "Tu  Chun"  '^  ?fL  or 
Military  Governor. 

This  latter  is  the  principal  military  official  of 
the  province,  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  president 
and  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  War  and  the 
General  Staff  (Ts'an  Mou  Pen  Pu  #ltt*^  ).  The 
post  was  originally  known,  after  the  First  Re- 
volution, as  "Tu  Tu"  fp  >&;  after  June  30,  1914, 
the  title  was  changed  to  "Chiang  Chun"  ^  Iff  ;  and 
on    July    6,    1916,    it    was    again    changed    to    its 

■  present  form. 

For  the    purpose   of  maintaining   order   within 

■  his  jurisdiction  the  "Tu  Chun"  may  move  troops 
and  use  military  force,  either  when  requested  to  do 
so  by  the  Governor  of  the  province,   or  at  his  own 

I  initiative  in  times  of  emergency.  In  either  ca,se  he 
must  report  his  action  to  the  President,  the  Ministry 
of  W'ar,  and  the  General  Staff. 

In   addition  to  the  superyision  exercised  over 

I  the  Governor  by  the  Ministries  of  Finance  and 
Justice  and,  under  peculiar  conditions,  by  the 
Ministry  of  War,  as  outlined  above,  it  is  further 
provided  that  each  of  the  different  Ministries  at 
Peking  exercises  supervision  over  the  Governor  in 
matters  appertaining  to  its  particular  work.  The 
Ministries  may  issue  instructions  to  the  Governor 
regarding  such  matters  and,  if  they  consider  that 
he  has   acted    in  conflict   with  law    or  overstepped 

'    his  authority,  they  may  petition  the  President  for 

,    his  decision. 
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The  Ministry,  of  the  Interior  occupies  a  peculiar 
jH»siition  in  relation  to  the  Governor.  The  latter  i.s 
lequired  to  keep  it  informed  of  all  his  recrmmend- 
atlons  for  the  appointment,  dismissal,  et-c.,  of  the 
District  Magistrates  and  other  officials  under  his 
jurisdiction,  as  well  as  of  the  arrangements  made 
in  his   Administrative   Office. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  maintains 
representatives  in  the  provinces  to  conduct  the  local 
interrour^^e  with  foreigners.  These  are  the  Special 
<  ommi<sioners  of  Foreign  Affairs,  or  Diplomatic 
Envoys,  (Wai   Chiao  Pu  T'e  P'ai  Chiao  She  Yiian 

The  Tuoyin. 

Each  province  is  divided  into  a  number  of  large 
divisions,  varying  between  two  and  seven,  called 
"Tao"  (  Jg  ),  each  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
official  called  "Taoyin"   (1^). 

The  Taoyin  acts  under  the  supervision  of  the 
(lovernor  of  the  province.  Within  his  jurisdiction 
hi.s  powers  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Governor, 
He  may  be  clothed  by  the  Governor  with  authority 
to  exercise  supervision  over  the  District  Magistrates 
within  his  jurisdiction  in  connection  with  their 
functions  as  tax  collectors  and  judges,  such  super- 
vision being  exercised  under  the  direction  of  the 
provincial  Department  of  Finance  and  the  Higher 
Court.  Reports  must  also  be  submitted  regarding 
this  part  of  their  duties  to  the  Governor. 

The  Taoyin  exercises  general  supervision  over 
all  other  acts  of  the  District  Magistrates  within  his 
jurisdiction.  He  may  issue  Orders  (Tao  Ling  i^-^) 
and  may  cancel  Orders  issued  by  the  District 
Magistrates  under  him.  He  may  submit  recom- 
mendations to  the  Governor  for  the  appointment, 
reward,  or  punishment  of  such  District  Magistrates 
and  he  may,  in  case  a  vacancy  occurs,  fill  it  by  a 
temporary  appointment. 

Like  the  Governor  the  Taoyin  is  also  given 
authority  to  u^e  the  militia  in  his  jurisdiction  and 
to  apply  to  the  regular  military  forces  for  aid  when 
occasion  therefor  arises.  In  doing  this  last, 
however,  except  under  extraordinary  circumstances, 
he  must  send  his  application  through  the  Governor, 

Finally,  the  Taoyin  has  the  right,  in  matters  of 
>{rrat  urgency  or  importance,  to  petition  the  Pre- 
sident direct,  in  which  case  he  must  report  his 
action  to  the  Governor, 

Tkn  District  Mwjiatratts. 

The     district     Magistrate     (Hsien     Chih     Shih 

flilP^  )    is  tbie   duel    civil    authority   in   the   third 

and  smalleal  division  of  the  province — the  District 

(H.sien  B).  -^^?    number    of    which    in    each    Tao 

varies  greatly. 

The  typical  District  consists  of  a  walled  town 
and!  its  surrounding  country. 


'  The  duties  of  a  District  Magistrate  are  varied. 

Except  in  the  important  centres  he  is     usually  the 

i  principal  judge  in  the  District,  exercising  his 
functions,  as  has  been  stated,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Taoyin,  the  Governor  and  the  Higher  Court. 

I    He  is   also   usually  the   chief  tax   collecting  official 

I  in  his  District,  acting  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Taoyin,  the  Governor,  and  the  provincial  Depart- 
ment of  Finance.  Within  the  scope  of  his  authority 
he  may  issue  Orders  (Hsien  Ling  j^^).  He  controls 
lesser   officials  in  his  Distrigt. 

The  District  Magistrate  is  the  principal  police 
officer  of  his  District,  whether  the  police  force  is 
irregular  and  of  the  old  style,  or  whether  a  modern 
District  Police  Station  has  been  established  In  the 
latter  case  he  occupies  the  position  of  Chief  of  the 
District    Police     Station     (Hsien     (Jhing      Ch'a  So 

So  Chang  n^^mm^)- 

In  matters  of  importance  the  District  Magis- 
trate has  the  right  to  petition  the  Governor  direct, 
in  which  case  he  must  report  his  action  to  the 
Taoyin. 

Like  the  Governor  and  the  Taoyin  the  District 
Magistrate  is  given  control  over  the  militia  in  his 
District,  and  he  may  request  the  co-operation  of 
the  regular  military  forces. 

The  Police. 

The  Local  Police  Departments  (Ti  Fang  Ching  Ch'a 

Under  the  terms  of  a  Presidential  Mandate 
issued  in  August,  1914,  it  is  provided  that  Local 
Police  Departments  shall  be  established  in  each  of 
the  provincial  capitals  and  commercial  centres,  to 
take  charge  of  matters  relating  to  policing,  public 
health,  and  fire  prevention.  If  established  in  a 
city  which  is  the  headquarters  of  a  Governor,  it 
comes  under  the  latter's  jurisdiction. 

The  Chief  of  the  Local  Police  Department  (T'ing 
Chang  ^^),  is  recommended  to  office  either  by 
the  Taoyin  or  by  the  Governor.  The  latter  forwards 
the  recommendation  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
which  in  turn  petitions  the  President  to  make  the 
appointment.  The  Chief  of  the  Local  Police 
Department  may  issue  police  regulations  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  President.  He  has  the  power 
to  cashier  his  subordinates  and  in  general  he  directs 
the  affairs  of  his  Department  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Taoyin   or  Governor. 

The  District  Police  Stutiutis   (Hsien  ('hing  Ch'a  So 

These  may  be  established  in  the  Districts  or 
else  the  Districts  may  rely  for  their  police  force  on 
the  local  trainbands  (Pao  Wei  T'uan  fjj^  f^  M). 
Where  a  District  Police  Station  has  been  established 
the  District  Magistrate  is  the  Chief  of  the  Station 
(So  Chang  ff^&  ).     Sub-Stations  may  be  established 
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ill    u    hiMtiicl.      'I'hc    (ltituiI«Mi    rMHuIutionn    to  ^ovrrn  j 

tlir   work  of   tho  Dintrict   rolicn  Station  arn   drAwn  ' 

up  \>\  tin-  DiHtrict  MuKiMtrutti  uini  rrfrrrrd,  tliroti^li  ' 
thr    'laoyiii,    to    tho    ( Jovcninr,    \>y     wli<»iii    tlwy    uni 

lixrti    and    iIm'ii    rr|)i>itr(l     to    tlir    Miiiifitry    ni    the  i 
I  iili'iiur. 

'/■/>/•    I'tktnij   I'l'lur    ItrjHii  fniiitf   ((,'hiii^^   Sliih  (-'hiiijj 

<'i'''i '••".«  jii fiifi V •^j^m) 

'Vhv  oi^uiii/alioii   of  tlx^    I'cUiii^   I'oIkc    I)r|)ai( 
iiMMit  i.s  Miiiiilui'  to  that  of  tho  I^ocal   I'olicc  Dcpiirt 
iiKMits,  tht<  priiuipal  difft^rciKc  hciti^'  ihiit  thu  foiiiier 
is  mimUi    the  (liicct    ,'i\iprr\  isioii  of    thr  Minintry   of 
the   I  ii(«MH)r. 

IK.r.T.i 

GOVERNORS  OF  HONGKONG.  Ihc  follow 
in^  \n  u  list  of  those  who  havt;  hrld  thii»  pOHt. 
Until  tin-  appointnuMit  of  a  liritish  Mininter  to 
rosidi'  ill  Trkiiig  (1U60)  tho  (Jovernor  and  Coni- 
uiaiidtT  iM  (  hii'f  of  the  ( 'ohjny  of  Hon^koii^  and 
its  lieptMidtMuios  was  also  H.H.M.  riiMiipotentiary 
and  Minister  oxlraordiiiary  and  ( 'hivf  Superintend- 
ent of  Trade. 

Sir  Hknhy  I'oTTiNc.Ku.  K.c.u.,  .Juno  26,  1843. 
Sir  John  Fhani^is  Davis,  k.(;.b.,  May  8,  1844. 
Sir  Samukl  (Ikorue  Bonham,  k.c.b.,  March  20,  1848. 
Sir  John  Bowiunc;,  ll.d.,  April  13,  1854. 
Sir  Hkrcui.es  (iKorck  IIobert  Bobinson,  September 

9,   1859. 
Sir  BirHARD  Oravks    MacDonnell,  k.c.m.c,   c.b.. 

March  15,  1865. 
Sir  Arthur  Kennedy,  k.c.m.c,  c.b.,  April  16,  1872. 
Sir  John  1*oi'e  Hennes.sy,  k.c.m.c,  April  22,  1877. 
Sir    George    Ferguson    Bowen,    g.c.m.g.,   March, 

1883. 
Sir  (ieorge  WiLLiA.M  Des  Vosux,  k.c  M.G.,  October 

1887. 
Sir  William  Robinson,  g.c.m.g.,  December  10,  1891. 
Sir  Henry  Arthur -Blake,  g.c.m.g.,  November  25, 

1898. 
Sir  Matthew  Nathan,  k.c.m.g.,  July  29,  1904. 
Sir  Frederick  Dealtry  Lugard,  k.c.m.g.,  July  28, 
'     1907. 
Sir  Francis  Henry  May,  July  4,  1912. 

See  each  of  these  names  in  separate  articles. 

GOVERNORS  OF  PROVINCES.  Under  the 
Manchns  and  in  the  first  years  of  the  Republic  the 
provinces  of  Chihli,  Ssuch'uan  and  Feng-t'ien  were 
administrated  by  a  Viceroy  ^"^  tsitng  tv,  alone, 
while  all  other  provinces,  either  singly  or  in  pairs, 
had  a  Governor  j^  ^  hsihi  fa,  (colloquially  called 
/"  f'(^i.  UKIo),  some  of  them  a  Viceroy  as  well. 

After  the  Republic  was  established  the  office  of 
Viceroy  was  abolished  and  each  province  separately 
was  ruled  by  a  Governor  who  was  entitled  ^  'g- 
iu-tu. 


Aflrr  th(«  Uevolution  of  1013  YuAM  Snim  k'ai 
Hcpamlcil  the  civil  And  militAry  power*,  givinf;  the 
«hicf  c  ivil  offWinl  in  i-arh  firoviiire  thn  title  M  Hi  W 
li'iin  tin  /*/(</i  and  thr  ihicf  rniliUkiy  o(li<  ii»|  thm  of 
Hf  ip  rhtuuij  rhuu.  Ill  1016  theM  iwn  nfTlciale  wer« 
niudo  to  reeidn  in  different  citiei,  the  civil  govemM* 
Kcnorally   (X'('Uf»yin((  the   provincial   r«pit«l. 

AfliT  thu  Nutd-Miion  of  Li  Yuam  muno  the 
titlcM  thouKli  not  tin?  functions  of  the»e  ofhriaU 
wi»r«  (-hnn^i'd  a({iiin,  by  a  decree  of  July  6,  1016; 
tin'  rivii  ^{oviTnor  bccamu  |^  ^  fhrng  rhuwj,  and 
tln'  military  governor  "||  1|[  tti  chun.  See  (t'oie/ii' 
nil  tit,    Jii/fuhlirnn. 

Mavkrh  :  'J'/ir  C/nneMt  Covernment ;  Buf.T- 
cilKNKo  :   I'nMi  nt  ihnj   Orrjanization,  etc.,   (1012). 

GRACE   EVANGELICAL   MISSION. 

II rndijiKiTtvis  :      lir(>(jklyn,    N.Y,    ( '  S  .A 
Work.s    at    Kikunp^than     in    Honan,     with    fiw 
nii.s.sionaries  in  1916. 

GRALLAE,     an     Order     which     includea    the 

Rails,    ('ranes,    iiu.stard-*,    etc.     The    following    are 
f«Mind  in  China. 

(tall  inula  dihtropu.*,  the  Mr>orhen,  C/'hina 
generally  and  Formosa.  Ainaurornis  phuenir.uni, 
the  White  breasted  Water-hen,  S.  China.  Porzana 
iri/throthoKiXy  all  over  China  and  in  Formo.'^a. 
/'.  puiiiUiiy  the  Pallas*  Crake,  ('hina  general 
ly.  P.  jjfii/kulli,  Eastern  China  and  Manchuria. 
II ypotacnidia  striata,  the  Blue  brea.sted  Banded 
l^ail,  S.  China  and  P^jrmosa.  Jtallus  indicxm, 
throughout  China  and  Manchuria.  It.  aqualicus. 
Lower  Yangtze,  Amoy.  Fulira  atra,  the  Coot, 
China  generally  and  Manchuria.  Gruf  lilfordi,  the 
Eastern  Grey  Crane,  China  generally.  6'.  vionachus, 
N.  China  and  Yangtze  valley.  G.  vipio.  in  N.E. 
China,  Yangtze  valley,  Manchuria  and  Siberia.  G. 
japoneiisis,  in  Manchuria  ;  seldom  south  of  the  Wall. 
G.  leiicogeranus,  the  Great  White  or  Siberian  Crane, 
in  passage  in  Manchuria,  and  occasionally  in  N. 
China.  Anthropoidcs  vir<jo,  the  Demoiselle  Crane, 
in  Mongolia  and  the  western  frontier  of  China, 
both  sides  of  the  Great  Wall.  Otis  di/boivskii,  the 
Eastern  Great  Bustard,  central  and  northern  China 
and  Manchuria,  Korea,  etc. 

David  et  Odstalet  :  Lcs  Oiseanz  dt  la  Chine, 
(Gruides,  Otides,  Rallides). 

GRAMMARS,  ETC.  It  is  di.^^put^d  whether 
the  structure  of  Chinese  allows  the  term  grammar 
to  bo  properly  applied  to  it.  The  word  is  used  here 
as  the  most  convenient  heading  for  some  remarks 
on  the  works  used  by  the  foreigner  in- learning 
Chinese.  The  number  of  such  books  has  increased 
so  enormously  that  many  pages  would  be  required 
to  give  even  a  mere  list  of  names. 

The  early  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  prepared 
aids  for  themselves  and  for  new-comers,   but  these 
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generally  remained  in  manuscript.  A  number  of 
such  MSS.  may  be  seen  in  the  Hunterian  Museum 
of  the  Glasgow  University.  The  first  to  pubfish 
was  Varo  iq.v.),  in  1730.  Fouumont  followed  with 
a  Grammar  founded  on  Varo.  Marshman  of 
Seiampore  wrote  CJavis  Sinica  or  Elements  of 
r^i?icsc  Grammar  (1814)  and  in  1815  Morrison 
issued  a  Grammar  of  Chinese.  In  1822  Remusat 
published  EUmtns  de  la  grammaire  chinoise. 
G0N9ALVES'  works  {Grammatica  Latina,  1828,  etc.), 
were  in  Latin  and  Portuguese.  The  Notitia 
Lnujuat  Sinirae.  of  Premare  first  appeared  in  1831 ; 
an  English  translation  by  J.  G.  Bridgman  was 
issued  at  Canton  in  1847.  Bazin,  in  1856,  printed 
Grammaire  Mandarine 

After  this,  as  foreigners  in  China  increased  in 
numbers,  the  aids  of  all  kinds  for  students  of  the 
language  become  too  numerous  to  mention ;  but  the 
best  known  were  those  by  Edkins  {Grammar  of 
Ci>Ui>quial  Chinese);  Summers  {Handbook  of  the 
Chinese  Language,  Grammar  and  Chrestomathy) ; 
LoBSPHEiD  {Grammar  of  the  Chinese  Language) ; 
and  there  were  many  which  were  useful  for  a  time 
or  for  a  district,  which  are  now  forgotten.  It  will 
be  noted  that,  so  far,  there  has  been  no  hesitation 
in  speaking  of  Grammar. 

i^ater,  however,  such  books  took  the  form  of 
Progressive  Lessons,  Manuals,  and  Collections  of 
idiomatic  phrases.  Giles,  John  Ross,  W.  A.  P. 
Martin,  Dyer  Ball  and  a  score  of  others  published 
.«<uch  works  in  English ;  but  the  two  which  have 
been  the  most  used  are  Wade's  Yii-yen  Tzu-erh  Chi, 
1867,  (see  Tzu^rh  Chi),  and  Mateer's  Course  of 
Mandarin  Tjessons  (1892)  ;  the  former  being  for 
many  years  the  manual  for  Consular  and  Customs 
services,  the  latter,  appearing  much  later,  being 
then  more  used  by  missionaries. 

Wade  issued  at  the  same  time  with  the  above- 
named  work  on  the  Colloquial  another  course  in 
l)o<umentary  Chinese,  Wtn-chien  Tzu-erh  Chi.  A 
similar  work  prepared  for  the  use  of  Customs 
students  is  Hikth's  Text-book  of  Documentary 
(■hinr.<p.  The  same  author  has  published  a  valuable 
nmall  book.  Notes  on  the  Chine-^e  Documentary 
Sfyh. 

Two  important  works  by  the  Jesuits  must  be 
named  ;  the  Cumus  Litteraturae  Sinensis  by  Zottolt, 
in  5  volumes,  and  Rudiments  de  Parlcr  et  de  Style 
I  hinnin  by  Wircer,  in  12  volumes. 

These   are   but  a  few  out  of  many.     Hoi'Kins, 

HlT,LIKR.        Bt'LLOCK,        ImBAULT  HlTART,        ViSSTKRE, 

BorriHEU    and    many    more    must    here    be    merely 
mentioned. 

Since  the  'new  Chinese'  came  in  with  Japanese 
influence,  the  increase  of  newspapers  and  the  general 
educational  awakening,  there  has  been  a  new  crop  of 
works  meant  to  teach  it. 


Morgan's  Chinese  Speaker  and  Wen-li  Styles, 
Mrs.  Mateer's  New  Terms  for  Old  Ideas,  Otto's 
Translations  from  Modern  Chinese,  De  Bruin's 
Introduction  to  Modern  Chinese,  and  Baller's 
Wen-H  Tjessons  are  amongst  the  newest  works.  See 
also  Lexicography. 

CoRDiER  :  Bibliotheca  Sinica,  col.   1650. 

GRAND  CANAL  ^  fSJ  2/"  ^^>  imperial  river; 
IE  ^  y"  ^^>  transport  river  ;  ^  fSj  cA'a  ho,  river 
of  locks.  The  great  canal  connects  Peking  and 
Hangchovv,  about  650  miles  apart.  The  credit  of 
its  constrXiction  is  often  given  to  Khubilai  Khan  ; 
but  it  had  already  existed  in  parts  for  a  thousand 
years ;  on  making  Peking  his  capital  he  added  the 
northern  part  of  the  canal  so  as  to  make  through 
communication  between  Peking  and  the  old  Sung 
Capital,  Hangchow.  The  portion  between  the  two 
great  rivers,  the  Yellow  River  and  the  Yangtze, 
was^rst  made  in  the  Chou  dynasty,  about  485  B.C. 
by  channels  joining  the  various  lakes  of  that  dis- 
trict, and  it  was  altered  from  time  to  time  during 
later  centuries  as  need  required,  as  lakes  became 
shallow,  etc.  In  the  Sung  dynasty  it  was  continued 
to  Hangchow  which  was  then  the  Capital,  making 
it  some  430  miles  long.  The  northern  portion  from 
the  Yellow  River  to  Peking  was  made  by  Khubilai 
Khan  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century  ;  it  was  some 
500  miles  in  length  and  made  the  total  length  of 
the  Canal  some  1,200  miles;  the  exact  length  as 
given  in  Gandar's  elaborate  study  is  3,630  li. 

Gandar  :  Le  Canal  Imperial,  (Var.  Sin.  No.  4). 

GRAND  COUNCIL  or  State  Council  ^l^A 
chiin  chi  ch'u,  was  instituted  in  the  Shun  Chih 
period  (1644-62)  and  was  the  highest  authority  in 
the  empire  after  the  emperor.  It  might  be  called 
the  emperor's  Privy  Council,  where  state  business 
was  transacted  daily  from  4  to  6  a.m.  It  was 
composed,  in  later  times  of  five  Ministers,  Manchua 
and  Chinese,  who  held  other  offices.  The  title, 
which  means  literally  'Army-plan  place,'  shows  it 
was  originally  a  military  council. 

GRAND  SECRETARY.  The  Grand  Secret- 
ariat p^  f^  nei  ho,  inner  hall,  was  the  Supreme 
Council  under  the  Ming  dynasty,  but  was  in  practice 
superseded  later  by  the  Grand  Council  {q.v.).  It 
then  formed  a  Court  of  Archives  with  four  Grand 
Secretaries,  two  Manchu  and  two  Chinese,  with  the 
title  (colloquial)  r|i  ^  chung  fang  central  hall,  or 
(literary)  ^  fl|  tsai  hsiang.  The  office,  with  its 
nominal  duties,  was  the  highest  honour  to  which  an 
official  could  attain. 

Lender  the  Ming  Emperors  the  familiar  title 
was  ko  lao  ?S^»  Elder  of  the  (neij  ko.  This  was 
written  Colao.  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries. 

GRANT,  JAMES  HOPE,  born  July  22,  1808, 
was  appointed  commander  of  Briti.'^h  troops  in  the 
Anglo-French    expedition    of   1860    against    China, 
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witli  tlio  rank  of  LimitoiiAiit  dt^nt^rul.  It  wuh  hit 
who  iiiiil  thn  tunU  of  (IrMtroyin^  the  Yuan  Ming 
Yiiiiii.     1I(^  (iird  March  7,  1U75. 

GRAPES,  Vifiit  vinifrrn,  ff  Hf  fu  t'ao.  The 
gnipn  iH  not  It  nutivn  of  ('hinu  l>iit  wum  brought 
from  ('(Mitrul  AhIu  ))y  ('1IAN(]  ("iriKN  in  the  second 
contury  u.c  'I'ho  lifHt  nicnlion  of  it  in  Chinese 
literntiiro  in  in  iSsu  ma  ('h'ikn.  'i'hcro  niu«t  liuvo 
been  «cv«>nil  varicticH  introducctl,  to  account  for  the 
number  of  viiriotiru  now  found  in  N.  ('hinA. 

A  white  grupo  grown  near  IfNuan  hua  fu  in  the 
most  cxpoiiHive  of  all  ('him-Ho  grapcn,  and  in  only 
to  be  iuid  in  limited  i]uantitieH.  'i'hu  berries  are 
much  elongated.  They  »an  ^e  kept,  with  care,  till 
February.  TIuto  are  also  Heedless  white  grapes  in 
N.  China,  rurpic  grapes  also  are  grown,  in  several 
varieties,  central  Siiansi  being  especially  noted  for 
them.  One  variety,  if  put  in  baskets  and  placed  in 
cool  cellars,  can  be  kept  for  almost  the  whole  year. 

Vines  are  always  trained  over  arbors  or  some 
suih  supports,  with  very  long  main  leaders.  After 
the  first  frofet  in  October  the  vines  are  taken  dowp, 
pruned  and  if  necess<ary  coiled  up,  and  are  then 
buried  to  protect  them  from  the  severe  cold  of 
winter. 

Several  species  of  wild  grape  are  found,  V. 
amurejists  and  others.  From  some  a  fairly  good 
wine  is  made. 

Meyer  :  Agricultural  Explorations,  etc.  ;  Bret- 
Schneider  :  Botanicon  Sinicum,  I,  p.  25 ;  Marco 
Polo,  c.  37. 

GRAPHITE.     See  Minerals. 

GRASS  CHARACTER  :^  t^  ts'ao  tzu,  the 
Chinese  running  hand,  used  in  business  but  not  in 
official  documents.  It  dates  from  the  Ch'in  '^ 
dynasty,  about  B.C.  220. 

GRASSCLOTH,^;^,  the  name  given  .to  cloth 
woven  from  ramie,  hemp,  pineapple  fibre,  or  from 
any  mixture  of  these.  There  are  many  qualities, 
the  best  closely  resembling  foreign  linen.  The  value 
of  the  export  in  1916  was  Hk.Tls.  1,710,336.  See 
Fibres,  textile. 

GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    CHINA.     The   re 

lations  of  Great  Britain  with  China,  both  in  peace 
and  in  war,  have  been  more  important  during  the 
last  two  or  three  centuries  than  those  of  any  other 
Power. 

The  story  opens  with  the  arrival  of  Weddell 
in  1637  and  includes  the  long  and  varied  experience 
of  the  East  India  Company  down  to  1834 ;  the 
Amherst  and  Macartney  embassies ;  the  First 
War,  ending  with  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  in  1842 ; 
the  cession  of  Hongkong;  Gordon's  victories  over 
the  T'ai  P'ing  rebels;  the  Second  War,  ending  with 
the  destruction  of  the  Summer  Palace  and  the 
Treaty  of  Peking  in  1860;  Margary's  murder ;  the 
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oprtning  of  many   ports  to  foreign  irftdo ;  down  to 

Ihn  JoAsing  of  Weih«tw«i  in  1806. 

All  iHam  matt4?ri  are  drali  with  oi.i'  :     •  r  if  •*< 

article*. 

The   total    trade    between    Great    Britain    and 

ChiiieNo  in  1014  waji  Tin.  127, (JOG, (XX).  the  perc^'nUge 

of  China's  whole  irnl   '  '  Mj  w»th  (treat  Britain 

or  40.0  with  the  iJn  )      ,     < 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  all  Minister! 

who   have  represented   Great   Britain  at  the  c/iurt 

of  Peking. 

1853,  December  2A,  Sir  .I(jjin  JiowniMG,  IMfnipoten- 
tiary  and  (/hief   Supcritit4;ndent. 

1^7,  April  17,  .Jamkh  BiiurE,  Karl  of  KIgin  and 
Kincardine.     Special   Mission. 

1859,  January  14,  Hon.  F.  W.  A.  (afterwards  Sir 
Frederick)  Buuce,  Envoy  extraordinary  and 
Minister   plenipotentiary. 

1060,  Marrh  20,  Jamk.s  Brlve,  Karl  of  Kigin  and 
Kincardine.     Sj)erial   Mission. 

1865,  April  7,  Sir  Rutherford  Aixock,  Knvoy 
extraordinary  and  Minister  plenipotentiary  and 
Chief  Superintendent  of  British  trade, 

1871,  July  22,  Thoma.s  F.  (afterward.s  Sir  Thomas) 
Wade,  Envoy  extraordinary  and  Minister  pleni- 
potentiary and  Chief  Superintendent. 

1876,  February  21,  the  same,  with  new  credentials. 

1833,  July  1,  Sir  Harry  S.  Parkes,  Envoy  extra- 
ordinary and   Minister  plenipotentiary. 

1885,  May  2,  Sir  R.  Hart,  Envoy  extraordinary 
and  Minister  plenipotentiary.  (Did  not  take 
up  appointment). 

1885,  November  24,  Sir  J.  Walsham,  Envoy  extra- 
ordinary and   Minister  plenipotentiary. 

1892,  April  1,  N.  R.  (afterwards  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
Nicholas)  O'Conor,  Envoy  extraordinary  and 
Minister  plenipotentiary. 

1896,  January  1,  Sir  C.  M.  (now  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  C.  M.) 
MacDonald,  Envoy  extraordinary  and  Minister 
plenipotentiary. 

1900.  October  26,  Sir  E.  M.  (now  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  E.) 
Satow,  Envoy  extraordinary  and  Minister  pleni- 
potentiary. 

1906,  May  31,  Sir  John  N.  Jordan,  Special  Envoy 
extraordinary  and  Minister  plenipotentiary 
ad.   int. 

1906,  October  26,  the  same;  Envoy  extraordinary 
and  Minister  plenipotentiary. 

[1909,  February  24,  the  same;  Special  Ambassador 
extraordinary  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the 
Emperor  Kuang  Hsii].     See  Treaties. 

GREAT  LEARNING,  :k  m  ^^  ^^lieA,  the 
second  of  the  Four  Books.  Its  authorship  is  un- 
certain, though  it  is  usually  ascribed  to  K'ung  Chi 
a  grandson  of  Confucius.  Its  dale  seems  certainly 
the  fifth  century  B.C.     It  was  added  as  a  chapter  to 
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the  Li  Chi  in  the  2nd  century  a.d.  by  Ma  Yung. 
According  to  Ghu  Hsi  and  others  the  meaning  of 
the  title  is  Learning  for  adults,  as  Hsiao  hsueh  is 
Learning  for  ^he  young.     See  Classics. 

Legge  :    Classics,    vol.    i, 

GREAT  TRAVELLER,  THE,  ;^^^A  ta  hsing 
jt  n.  Bigt's  term  for  an  official  named  in  the  Chou 
Li;  the  chief  authority  in  charge  of  all  dealings 
with  the  States,  and  the  reception  of  ambassadors 
or  visitors  to  Court.  He,  with  a  junior  colleague 
called  the  "Small  Traveller,"  had  constantly  to 
examine  into  the  condition  of  the  populations  of 
the  Feudal  States,  and  keep  the  Emperor  informed 
of  everything  going  on  within  the  Empire.  He  was 
subordinate  to  the  Board  now  called  Hsing  Pii  J{i\  ^ 
Board  of  Punishments ;  (see  Six  B/jards). 

BiOT  :  Le  I'cheou  Li;  Hirth  :  7'Ae  Ancient 
Ni-tfory  of  China. 

GREAT  WALL,  THE,  called  by  the  Chinese 
iSI  M  ^  ^  w^'^"'  ^*  ch'ang  ch'cmj,  'the  myriad-?{- 
long  wall.'  It  is  the  wall  built  by  Shih  Huang  Ti 
against  Tartars  after  trying  for  ten  years  to  over- 
come them.  It  began  in  the  present  Kansu  and 
reached  to  Liao-tung,  advantage  being  taken  of  all 
naturally  fortified  places  in  constructing  it.  There 
were  al.so  some  portions  existing  of  previously  built 
walls  which  were  utilised.  Its  length  in  a  straight 
line  is  1.300  miles,  but  its  actual  length  is  1,500 
miles.  Its  height  was  from  15  to  30  feet ;  it  varied 
in  height,  in  material,  etc.,  according  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  different  localities ;  ktone,  brick 
and  earth  being  all  used  in  its  construction.  Within 
the  wall  were  camps,  on  the  wall  were  towers,  and 
outside  were  moats  and  ditches,  rnaking  the  wliole 
defence  very  effective  for  the  time,  so  \ox\^  as  the 
guards  did  their  duty. 

There  are,  aceo^-ding  to  Rockiiill,  two  Creat 
Walls,  one  called  fxtn  ch'cng  ^  Ijg  frontip.r  wall, 
extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Chihli  to  the  west  of 
Kansu;  the  other  called  the  Ch'ang  ch'eng  ^  ij^ 
lof}^  wall,  cfr  Wan  li  ch'eng  '^  ^^  j^  myriad  li  wall, 
branching  off  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  other, 
encircling  the  north-western  boundary  of  Chihli 
and  following  the  range  which  separates  that  pro- 
vince from  Shansi  for  several  hundred  miles.  The 
former  is  faced  with  brick  as  far  as  east  Shansi, 
after  which  it  is  mere  earth ;  the  latter  is  faced 
with  brick  or  stone  throughout  its  whole  length, 
and  is  a  much  greater  work. 

It  is  stated  that  besides  300,000  troops,  all  the 
criminals  of  the  land  were  «et  to  build  this  wall, 
including  many  litfrati.  The  difficulty  of  feeding 
them  and  the  suffering  they  must  have  endured  can 
be  judged  from  the  statement  that  of  182  loads  of 
grain  despatched  only  one  would  reach  its  destin- 
ation, the  rest  being  eaten  or  sold  along  the  road. 

Jt    was     repaired     under  '  the    Ming    dynasty, 


(Hsien  Tsung,  1464 — 87).  It  has  now  become  a 
mere  geographical  boundary,  military  posts  being 
maintained  only  at  the  passes.  The  most  important 
of  the.«;e  are  Shan-hai  kuan  at  the  eastern  extremity ; 
the  Kalgan  Pass  (Chang-chia  k'ou)  in  the  N.W.  of 
Chihli ;  the  Yen  men  }}$  f^  [Goose-gate]  Pass,  N.  of 
Shansi ;  and  the  Chia-yu  ^  Jjg  Pass  at  the  extreme 
west. 

Within  the  wall  is  often  spoken  of  as  Kuan  nci 
^  t?4   and  without  the  wall  as  K'ou  wai  P  ^. 

TsciinpE  :  Histoire  du  Rnyavmc  de  Ch'in,  c.  v; 
PiOCKHiLL  :  The  Land  of  the  Lamas,  p.  8. 

GREBES.     See  Pygopodes. 

GRIFFIN.  A  slang  term,  applied  to  untrained 
ponies  newly  imported  from  Mongolia  to  Shanghai ; 
and  also  to  young  men  newly  come  to  Shanghai 
from  the  West. 

GROS,  JEAN    BAPTISTE   LOUIS,  was  born 

at  Ivry-sur-Seine  on  February  8,  1793.  He  entered 
the  diplomatic  service,  and  was  made  a  Baron  in 
1829.  He  was  sent  as  special  High  Commissioner 
in  China  in  1857  and  signed  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin 
between  France  and  China,  after  the  allied  forces 
had  taken  Canton  and  the  Taku  forts;  he  was  sent 
again  as  Ambassador  extraordinary  and  High  Com- 
missioner in  China  in  1860,  when,  after  entering 
Peking  he  signed  the  Additional  Convention  of 
October  25,  1860. 

De  Moges  :  Souvenirs  d'une  ambassade  en 
Chine,  (or  English  translation,  1861). 

G  ROSIER,  Abbe,  was  born  at  St.  Omer,  March 
17,  1743,  and  died  in  Paris,  December  7,  1823.  He 
was  Canon  of  S.  IjOUIS  du.  Louvre,  and  later  was 
librarian  to  H.R.H,  the  Count  D'Artois.  He  is 
known  as.  the  author  of  an  important  work  which 
first  appeared  in  1785  as  the  tliirteenth  and  last 
volume  of  Mailla's  Ilistoire  de  la  Chine;  its  title 
was  Description  Ghihale  de  la  Chine.  The  third 
edition  of  it  was  entitled, Z)e  la  Chin^,  ou  Descript- 
ion gcnerale  de  cet  Empire;  it  was  in  seven  volumes 
and  was  published  in  1818-20.  The  work  was  re- 
viewed by  Remusat,  who  speaks  of  it  as  a  good 
re.'^ume  of  the  Lettres  Edifiantes,  DuhaldP/s  work 
and  the  Mhnoires  of  the  French  missionaries,  put 
into  convenient  order  and  enriched  with  some  useful 
additions.  It  was  translated  into  English,  German 
and  Italian. 

Rfmusat  :  Nouv^aux  Melanges  Asiafiques,- 
p.   233;     CoRDTER  :   Bibliotheca   Sinica. 

GROSVENOR  MISSION.  After  the  murder 
of  Majigary  in  Yunnan  a  Mission  was  sent  by  Sir 
Thomas  Wade  to  make  enquiry  into  the  matter  on 
the  spot.  The  members  of  the  Mission  were  the 
Hon.  T.  G.  Grosvenor,  Second  Secretary  of  the 
British  Legation,  A.   DaVenport  and  E.  C.  Baber, 
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rif   thu    C'oilBulur  Sni  \  II  IV       lilm-    I. '-"I.,    i   himi,    So      i, 

(1U7H). 

GROUND-NUTS  (I'raiml.j  ;  -^f^il,  hwi  ^fnu.j, 
uImo  J4  L  a  rh'dnij  n/ntitj  kuo  ;  Antrlnn  hyj/tnjra. 
(h'uuiiil  iiutN  httVd  boon  rultivutrd  for  ceiiturioii  in 
South  (')iina;  but  not  until  nioru  rocunt  tinii^n  north 
of  i)w  Van^ty.o,  for  tht'y  uru  not  mentioned  by  tho 
hiatoriogrupiirrM  ol  thu  Macauinkv  und  Amiikhii 
EnibaM.sioM,  who  du.scribed  all  tliu  cropN  thuy  saw. 
Thoy  two  now,  however,  cultivutod  all  over  China, 
from  ('(Mitral  Manchuria  to  Hainan,  (iroundnuts 
flourish  best  in  a  siuuly  loam  and  riM|uiru  an 
Abundance  of  RUUHhine  during  the  growing  period, 
without  t(  o  much  rain.  Thewe  conditions  exist  in 
the  \all03'  of  the  Yellow  Uiver,  in  K.  Shantung  and 
S.  Chihli  and  part  of  llonan,  whicli  are  now  the 
chief  cxpovting  districts.  Large  quantities  ure  also 
produced  in  the  old  bed  of  the  Yellow  Kiver,  in 
N.  Kian^su,  and  al.so  along  the  sea  board  cf  Chihli 
towards  Shanhaikuan.  Sowing  is  in  early  spring 
and  tiie  harvest  in  October,  (,'ultivation  is  cheap 
and  causes  little  trouble,  and  the  returns  are  good. 
There  are  two  kinds,  the  large  and  the  small.  The 
former  was  introduced  from  the  United  States  by 
missionaries  to  Shantung  and  is  called  the  foreign 
peanut.  The  soil  in  which  they  grow  is  sifted,  so 
as  to  obtain  even  the  smallest  nuts.  They  are 
eaten  roasted  as  in  ihe  West  or  are  used  in  con- 
fectionery. The  oil  is  used  in  cooking,  lighting, 
and  to  adulterate  the  more  expensive  rape-seed  cil ; 
the  refuse  cake,  for  manuring  purposes,  is  sent  to 
Kuangtung,  and  the  shells  are  used  to  fatten  pigs. 
The  oil  production  is  one-third  by  weight  of  the 
nuts,  or  even  more  under  favourable  circumstances. 
Until  the  nineties  little  of  this  product  was  shipped 
abroad,  but  with  the  development  of  railways  in 
North  China  the  trade  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  In  the  Lower  Yellow  River  region,  where 
the  land  has  been  covered  with  sand  by  successive 
floods,  nothing  will  grow  but  ground-nuts,  but  since 
the  demand  fi>om  foreign  countries  set  in,  the 
farmers  have  planted  vast  areas  with  the  crop,  and 
the  trade  has  assumed  great  proportions.  In  the 
West  the  ext^jnsion  of  the  oil  industry,  for  soap- 
making,  for  machinery  lubrication,  etc.,  has  created 
the  demand  to  which  India  and  China  respond  more 
and  more  yearly.  The  cake  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  best  for  live  stock. 

The  suppression  of  opium  has  been  another 
contributing  factor  in  the  growth  of  the  trade ; 
lilyflow^ers,  a  Less  paying  crop,  have  also  been  sup- 
planted in  the  Huai  River  region. 

Although  there  were  large  shipments  from  the 
north  to  Kuangtung  in  1896  (600,000)  piculs,  mostly 
from  Chinkiang)  the  foreign  trade  did  not  develop 
until  1909,  since  when  it  has  expanded  enormously. 
In    that    year    the    production    of    Shantung    was 


r t,>d  At  four   ..i  '     V       ^        7      / 

'     .  ;  ;   th«»   lotiil    "tn  ^  ; 

wuN   ovtr   Olio   and   m    half   million    picuU,   worth 
I'U.   5,  ;   in   1913  (the  latt  year  befora   tba 

War)  tl  verr-  reupmtivcly  2,286 '■"^'  -       ' 

worth     1  '>)i,'i^n,    and    junt   over   < 

exported  abroad.  Franco  t^tkc**  over  one  third. 
'I'ho  annual  moviMUfiit  of  oil  in  from  360,000  to 
<100,000  piculH,  valued  at  about  Tl«.  10  p^r  pirul, 
of  which  250,000  piculn  annually  are  export4;d 
abioad.  Thu  tendency  ii  for  an  tticreane  of  the 
fihipmentii  of  oil  as  against  thone  of  seed.  Th'^ 
export  in  1916  wax,  kern*' ■  •  '■'  424,917;  in  •hell, 
l>iU.  216,840;  value  TU.  1.  .  ,  cake,  pcU.  38,4!0, 

Tls.  77,558;  oil,  pels.  661,512,  TU.  6,000,494. 

Customs  REroRT8.  [N.8.J 

GROUSE.     See  Caliimi^. 

GRUBE,  WILHELM,  wai*  iiorn  at  Tetro^rad 
in  1855  and  died  nt^ar  lierlin  in  1908.  He  was 
Professor  of  the  Far  Eastern  Languages  in  Berlin 
University,  He  spent  two  years  (1897-9)  in  Peking, 
and  published  various  works  in  German  on  Chineae 
Literature,  Philosophy,  etc.  ;  a  complete  lixt  is 
given  in  T'oumj  Pao  1908,  p.  594. 

GUARDIAN.  The  honorary  titles  Senior 
Guardian  of  the  Heir-apparent  ;jic  "J"  :^  file  ^'a«  ^*" 
Vai  pdo,  Junior  ditto,  ;iC"J*d^  ttc  ^  "^*  ^^"  ^^'^^  V^^> 
are  very  high  honours. 

Holders  of  the  latter  title  were  addressed  a-i 
Kuhfj  -pao  'palace  guardian*  ;  thus  Sir  Robeiit  Hart, 
who  received  the  honour  in  1902,  was  |^'if  ^. 

GUAVAS,  Psidlum  catihyanuia  ftfi^H:,  rhx 
shih  kuo.  This  fruit  is  never  seen  in  N.  China; 
it  is  sometimes  met  with  in  Central  China  as  a  pot- 
plant  :  in  the  South,  however,  it  is  grown  in  regular 
plantations. 

GUILD.  This  name  is  given  by  foreigners  to 
three  Chinese  institutions  : — (i)  the  Kung-so  ^  pjj 
{public  hall)  or  trade  union,  representing  the 
'craft'  or  mistery'  of  the  West,  (ii)  the  Hui-kuan 
•^  fg,  the  club  of  fellow-provincials  in  an  alien  pro- 
vince; (iii)  the  Hanse  or  "Guild  Merchant,"  which 
is  a  very  rare  institution  in  China. 

i.  •  The  trade  guilds  have  been  formed  indepen- 
dently of  the  government,  and  hence  historians  have 
ignored  them.  It  is  difficult  to  procure  any  docu- 
ments relating  to  their  origin.  The  Ningpo  Bankers' 
Guild  claims  that  it  was  founded  in  the  Han  dynasty 
or  even  traces  its  origin  to  the  Chou  dynasty. 
Owing  to  dynastic  disturbances  and  rebellions,  many 
trade  guilds  can  only  trace  their  history  back  for  a 
century  or  so. 

Membership. — All  craftsmen  of  one  kind  in  a 
city  become  members  of  the  guild  of  their  craft  to 
e.scape  the  ostracism  which  would  otherwise  be  their, 
lot.     Sometimes  a  certain  trade  in  a  city  is  entirely 
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in  the  hajids  of  aliens  :  cj/.,  in  Wenchow  the  crafts 
of  needle-making,  fish  hook  making  and  gold-beating 
are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  aliens,  and  they  are 
forbidden  to  teach  Wenchow  men. 

Administration. — The  officers  of  a  Guild  generally 
consist  of  a  manager  and  a  Committee  elected 
annually,  each  serving  in  rotation  as  manager. 
Each  member  serves  in  turn  on  the  committee. 
There  is  also  a  salaried  secretary,  a  literary  man 
who  communicates  with  the  officials  when  necessary, 
and  appears  in  court  as  the  legal  representative  of 
the  guild.  He  also  collects  subscriptions  from  the 
members  for  charities  and  public  works.  The  Com- 
mittee conVtmes  meetings  to  regulate  prices,  to  fix 
standard  weights  and  measures,  to  regulate  sales 
by  credit,  rates  of  storage,  insurance,  packing,  etc. 
Each  Guild  has  its  own  rules  and  may  alter  them  as 
often  as  exigency  demands. 

Be  venue. — The  income  of  Guilds  is  acquired 
chiefly  from  taxes  on  the  amount  of  the  members' 
sales,  by  entrance  fees  and  by  fines.  The  members' 
books  are  examined  periodically  and  those  with 
false  accounts  are  heavily  fined,  or  are  expelled. 

JuTisdirtion. — Disputes  .between  members  are 
settled  by  arbitration  at  a  meeting  of  the  Guild. 
The  Guild  also  helps  in  the  expenses  of  a  law-suit 
of  a  member,  if  it  be  thought  a  w^orthy  one. 
Rewards  are  given  for  the  discovery  of  thieves  or 
stolen  property,  and  any  member  found  concealing 
a  robbery  or  receiving  stolen  goods  is  heavily 
fined,  and  if  he  refuses  to  pay  the  fine,  is  ex- 
pelled. All  intercourse  with  an  expelled  member 
is  forbidden,  and  any  member  having  dealings 
with  him  is  heavily  fined.  The  Shanghai  Tea 
Guild  has  or  had  a  rule  that  no  members  should 
have  dealings  with  a  firm  in  litigation  with  a 
foreign  firm  until  the  case  is  adjudicated.  For 
breaches  of  regulations,  members  are  fined,  the  fines 
ranging  from  temple  candles,  a  feast  or  a  play,  to 
considerable  sums  of  money ;  or  are  punished  by 
expulsion  and  boycott.  Personal  violence  is  some- 
times inflicted  on  rebellious  members,  occasionally 
resulting  in  death.  The  members  are  expected  to 
render  assistance  at  fires  and  the  Guild  often  has  a 
fire-engine  of  its  own.  It  subscribes  to  the  funeral 
expenses  of  its  poorer  members,  sometimes  present- 
ing the  coffin. 

Guildhfdl. — The  more  important  Guilds  have 
a  building  where  the  members  transact  business  and 
have  fea.sts  and  theatricals.  Usually  there  is  a 
.shrine  to  somp  patron  deity  to  which  the  members 
do  obeisance  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Journeymen  occasionally  form  a  temporary 
association  to  combine  against  their  masters  on 
account  of  some  grievance,  and  sometimes  strike  for 
increase  of  wagas.  Apprentices  serve  from  three 
to  five  years,  and  at  the  end  of  their  term  contribute 
a  sum  towards  expenses,  or  pay  for  a  play.'    Many 


Guilds  limit  the  number  of  apprentices,  and  regulate 
the  hours  of  work. 

ii.  The  Hui-kwan  is  of  older  origin  than  the 
trade-guild,  and  probably  existed  as  far  back  as 
the  T'ang  dynasty.  A  Kiangsu  club  is  referred  to 
in  the  Ming  dynasty.  Membership  is  open  to  all, 
whether  officials,  business  men  or  others,  who  come 
from  the  home  province.  A  salaried  manager  and 
honorary  committee  are  elected  annually,  and  there 
is  a  salaried  secretary. 

r  venue. — Members  pay  to  the  club  a  per- 
centage of  their  profits  or  earnings,  and  co-provincial 
officials  subscribe  fixed  sums,  the  highest  probably 
being  Tls.  600  paid  by  a  Viceroy  to  the  Hupei  Guild 
in  Foochow. 

The  Guild  building f  like  that  of  the  trade- 
guild,  has  a  special  deity  presiding  over  it.  It 
serves  as  quarters  for  co-provincial  officials  passing 
though  the  city.  The  Guild  has  a  special  mortuary 
where  coffins  of  members  are  stored  before  being 
sent  back  to  the  native  province,  and  it  provides  a 
cemetery  for  the  members.  The  various  provincial 
Guilds  in  Peking  assist  poor  scholars  of  their  pro- 
vince? who  come  up  for  examinations. 

The  Guild  controls  the  trade  between  the  home 
and  the  alien  province,  promotes  the  general  in- 
terests of  its  members  and  protects  them  from  the 
jealousy  of  native  firms.  Any  dispute  between  its 
members  is  settled  by  the  Guild,  but  where  a 
member  has  a  law-suit  against  a  man  not  of  his 
province,  the  Guild  prosecutes  on  his  behalf  if  the 
step  is  sanctioned  by  all  the  other  members  and 
helps  to  defray  expenses. 

iii.  The  'Guild  merchant'  or  association  of  all 
the  merchants  of  a  locality  to  regulate  trade  is  a 
rare  institution  in  China.  Morse  names  the  only 
three  well-marked  instances,  the  Great  Guild  of 
Newchwang,  the  Swatow  Guild,  and  the  former 
Canton  Co-hong,  {q.v.). 

MoRRE  :  2'he  Gilds  of  China;  K.  :  Chinese 
Guilds,  N.C.B.R.A.S.  Journal,  vol.  xii ;  Mac- 
GowAN  :  Chinese  Guilds,  ibid.,  vol.  xxi. 

GULLS.     Sec  Laridae. 

GUM    BENJAMIN,  ^,^9,   nn   hsi  lisiang, 

balsamic  resin  from  Styrax  benzoin,  is  imported 
from  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  Its  oil  is  benzoin  oil, 
used  medicinally,  as  a  perfume  (incense)  and  in 
tanning. 

GUM  MYRRH,i^5^,  an  import,  -is  the  exuda- 
tion from  linlsamodcndron  mrjrrha,  Nee9.  It  is 
used  as  a  purifier. 

GUM  OLIBANUM,  %^,  from  India  and 
Africa,  obtained  from  stems  of  several  species  of 
lioswellin;  used  medicinally  powdered  or  as  plaster, 
and  as  a  perfume  (frankincense). 

GUMPACH,  JOHANNES  VON,  a  German 
by    birth,    but    naturalized    in   England.      He    was 
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HAINAN 


I'nipIoyiMl  UM  I'rrifoiiRor  of  AMtrdiujiiiy  \>y  (Sir) 
itoiiKKi'  IIaut  for  tlm  'r'liiiKW^n  ( 'ollo^ti,  Imt  provrd 
rnciihritrnnt.  A  (lippiitit  uccount  of  him  iiiuy  Imi  road 
ill  l)r  Mautin'h  .1  Ci/rlt  o/  ('dthtij/,  p.  ."VM,  l)iit  tlio 
oLlinr  nidn  iiiuy  lir  mid  in  tlio  uppiuidix  to  u  work 
by  voii  (Ji'MrAcii,  77m*  liuilintinmr  MinHinn;  a 
political  dinrlosurt',  cU\,  1072.  In  fliin  tin  ^'ivoi 
wliiit  Lo  oiIIimI  'ii  th'iir,  Hiirciiict  urul  iiiipiti  tial  rnvii'W 
of  tliu  MiHHioii  liy  iiii  oyu  witncHH  of  IIh  niyHloriouii 
birth.'  Succinct  it  in  not,  oxlmdinj^  to  Homo  600 
pagoa;  and  impartial  it  in  not,  hcin^  full  of  violoiit 
animoMity  and  \  iliijuTatioii  <jf  IIaut,  Ihiiu.iNCAMK, 
Maiitin,  Wadk  and  othcr.n.  Hut  it  is  a  curiouH  ami 
iiitercstin^   volume. 

GUNNY,  a  coarso  kind  of  clotli,  mudo  from 
tlu^  bark  ol  a  trtu)  and  used  for  covering  bales,  or 
fur  ba^s,  t«tc.     St-ti  Fibres,  textilr. 

GUNPOWDER.  (lj)ini()n  i.s  niiicli  divided  a.s 
to  tlu!  invention  of  f;un])owder  by  Chinese  and  t-ho 
earliest  use  of  firearms  among  them.  It  is  stated 
that  the  '  fire-drug  '  i\  ^  hiw  yiich,  whose  name 
seom.s  to  indicate  a  foreign  origin,  wa.s  introduced 
from  India  in  the  iifLh  century  a.d.  But  it  was 
not  used  for  fire-arniis  apparently  until  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century.  According  to  Schlegel  the 
Mongols  used  cannon  in  1232, 

Mayers  :  On  the  Introduction  and  use  of  Gun- 
powder, etc.,  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  1870;  Martin  : 
Lore  of  Cathay;  Williams  :  Middle  Kingdom, 
vol.  ii,  p.  89;  Schlegel  :  On  the  Invention  and  use 
of  Fire  arms,  etc.,  T'oung  Pao,  1902. 

GUTZLAFF  ISLAND,  called  by  the  Chinese 
;f;  ^  Ta  chHh  or  :^^  Ta  ch'i  shan;  an  island  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze,  south  of  the  Southern 
Channel,  opposite  Pootung  Point  and  r.eventy  miles 
from  Shanghai.  It  has  a  lighthouse  rj83  feet  above 
high-water  level,  and  is  an  important  telegraph 
station,   where  six  cables  land.     It  is  named  after 


(iuT/f.Arr,  thu  rni* 
IIm«    ll'»ni.'l(ofi;^  ^j;», 


and  Chin«M  McreUry  to 


it. 


GUTZLAFF,  KAHL  FRIEDRICH  AUGUST, 
born  in  PomoraniA,  (UTmauy,  in  H)30,  an  a^f^nt  of 
thu  NutbfrlundN  Miithionary  8(x;iHy,  waa  Mnt  out  to 

hatnvia  in  UiZI.     l.uUr  h«  wi-nt  to  '^^  !      '   '., 

ihiTo  liMiriicd  tln!  I*'ijki«-n  «littl«M  t  if 
mif^ranta.  Hit  Society  rcfuacd  him  pcrminaion  to 
^o  to  China,  but  hn  went  there  nevtrrthelfrna,  in  a 
ChinoNe  junk.  hindin((  it  impf/Niiiblo  Ut  make  an 
entran<j«,  ho  cnliMti'd  an  ('Uititrmt  int4.Tprct«r  on 
opium  fthipK.  In  thin  way  he  travelled  up  and  down 
the  o^iast  for  Home  y'»arii,  viaitinK  Tientnin  in  IHM. 
f)rf'j)aring  tracts  in  ChinoH*-,  making  a  trrr  '-•-  - 
the  whole  Bible,  and  jirinting  it  at  bin  r 
At  Dr.  Morrihon's  death  in  1834,  he  nucceeded  to 
liis  position  urnlor  the  Britinh  (Jovernment,  and  at 
the;  beginning  of  the  war  in  1839  wa*  third  Int*T- 
preter  during  the  negotiations  leading  It)  the  Treaty 
of  Nanking,  and  was  for  some  time  Superintendent 
of  Chusan.  He  was  then  Chinese  Secretary  to  the 
Hongkong  Government  from  1843  to  his  death  in 
the  colony  in  1851.  During  these  year*  he  continued 
his  zealous  missionary  efforts,  sending  out  native 
agents  at  his  own  expense,  and  urging  the  Mi.ssionary 
Societies  to  send  out  more  men  specially  for  the 
interior.  He  was  very  greatly  deceived  by  his 
native  helpers  but  his  zeal  never  failed,  and  he  wa« 
the  originator  of  all  the  German  Missions  in  South 
China.  Gutzlaff  Island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yang- 
tze is  named  after  him. 

His  publications  include  61  in  English,  2  in 
Japanese,  1  in  Siamese,  7  in  German,  and  5  in 
Dutch.  Among  them  are  Journal  of  Three  Voyages 
on  the  China  Coast;  China  Opened;  and  Sketch  of 
Chinese  History  (in  German  and  English).  Munich 
has  a  complete  collection  of  his  Chinese  works. 

GYPSUM.     See   Minerals. 


H 


HAAS,  JOSEPH,  was  born  at  Pilsen  in  1847, 
and  was  drow^ned  at  Poo-too  in  1896  while  bathing. 
He  came  to  China  in  the  service  of  a  German  firm 
in  1867,'  but  after  studying  Chinese  he  became 
Interpreter,  Consul  and  Consul-General  for  Austria- 
Hungary  in  Shanghai.  He  was  Librarian  of  the 
N.C.B.R.A.S.,  and  wrote  a  few  papers. 

HAI  HO  ^M,  the  name  by  which  the  Pai-ho 
is  known  at  Tientsin,  below  the  terminus  of  the 
Grand  CanaL 


HAI  HO  CONSERVANCY,  ^qq  Conservancy 
WorJc. 

HAI-KUAN  TAEL..  See  Tael. 

HAINAN  ^]^,  a  large  island  close  to  Kuang- 
tung  and  making  part  of  that  province.  It  is  185 
miles  in  length,  ^  (north-east  and  south-west),  and 
120  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  13,900  sq.  miles. 
The  lowlands  are  very  fertile,  and  the  mountains 
of  the  centre  and  the  south  rising  to  6,000  feet, 
contain   a   good   deal    of  mineral   wealth.     Chinese 
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inhabit  the  fringe  of  coast  land ;  in  the  interior  are 
the  Loi.     (See  Aborigines). 

The  capital  city  of  the  island  is  Kiungchow, 
near  the  northern  end,  with  its  port  Hoihow,  open 
to  foreign  trade.  There  are  no  other  towns  to  name, 
the  island  being  still  very  undeveloped. 

HAKKAS.  A  distinct  and  virile  strain  of  the 
T'hinese  race,  mostly  found  in  the  hilly  regions  of 
Kuangtiing,  Kuangsi,  Kiangsi  and  Fukien.  They 
speak  a  dialect  different  from  those 'of  these  pro- 
vinces, and  are  also  distinguished  by  cleanlier  habits 
and  by  the  unbound  feet  of  the  women.  It  is  only 
possible  to  give  a  rough  estimate  of  their  numbers 
but  there  may  be  some  fifteen  millioi)'^  of  them. 
Where  they  originated  is  an  unsolved  problem  ;  but 
it  is  supposed  they  emigrated  from  Hcr.an  in  the 
4th  and  again  in  the  9th  century.  Some  went  to 
Chekiang  and  Fukien,  others  to  Kiangsi.  Many, 
who  settled  amid  a  civilisation  not  very  different 
from  their  own,  would  blend  and  be  to-day  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  Southern  Chinese.  Others, 
who  settled  among  the  wild  tribes  of  Fukien,  would 
pre«?erve  their  Honan  speech  and  customs,  and  these 
are  the  present  Hakkas.  In. the  Sung  and  Mongol 
dynasties  many  of  these  migrated  to  (Moichu) 
Kai  yin  $  fl[  in  Kuanglung,  the  families  now  there 
tracing  their  ancestry  back  some  20  generations. 

The  Hakkas  have  emigrated  in  large  numbers 
to  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Borneo,  The  Straits  and 
Burma.  There  are  said  to  be  half  a  million  in 
Formosa  and  there  are  many  in  Hainan. 

Notes  and  Queries  on  China  and  Japan,  vol.  i ; 
Chinese  Recorder,  vol.  xxiii. 

H  A  L I  M  A ,  or  Kalima,  P^  i.  ^ ,  a  Tibetan  priest 
with  such  a  reputation  that  Yung  Lo  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  bring  him  to  court.  On  arrival  he  was 
asked  to  say  masses  for  the  emperor's  parents,  and 
after  the  ceremonies  there  were  various  supernatural 
manifestations,  auspicious  clouds,  heavenly  dew, 
white  elephants,  etc.,  etc.  Yung  Lo  thereupon  gave 
to  Hahma  the  titles  Prince  of  the  Great  Precious 
Law,  Buddha  of  the  Western  Paradise,  etc.  His 
three  chief  disciples  were  made  Ta  Kuo  Shih  :;^^^ 
Grand  State  Preceptors  and  chief  prelates  of  the 
whole  Buddhist  church. 

HALL  OF  CLASSICS,  Pi  yung  kung  U^  ^  ^ 
belojiging  to  the  Kuo  tzU  chien,  was  built  by  Ch'ien 
Lung  near  the  Confucian  Temple,  in  the  N.E. 
cornor  of  Peking.  It  contains  3,000  stone  tablets 
inscribed  with  texts  from  the  classic.';.  At  stated 
times  the  Emperor  used  to  go  there  to  expound  the 
classics.  In  the  grounds  are  a  stone  and  porcelain 
p'ailou  and  an  ancient  sun-dial.  See  Imperial 
A  caff  c  my. 

Favier  :  Peking;    Fisher  :  Gttide  to  Peking. 

HAM  I,  to  ?|5  iS  Homi  t'ing  a  town  in  Eastern 
Turkestan   (Sinkiang)  on  the  old  south  road  {T'ien 


shan  nan  lu) ;  also  found  on  maps  as  Khamil.     The 
population  is  5,000  or  6,000. 

It  has  a  fine  Buddhist  temple  and  a  splendid 
mosque  dating  from  1420. 

HAMILTON,  PORT.     See  Port  Hamilton. 

HAMSTER.  See  Muridae  (Cricetidus  and 
Phodopus). 

HANBURY,  THOMAS,  Sir,  was  born  in 
London,  1832  and  died  at  his  residence  near  Venti- 
miglia  in  March  1907.  He  was  a  merchant  in 
Shanghai,  was  known  as  a  philanthropist,  and  has 
left  his  name  connected  with  a  scliool  which  he 
founded  there.  The  Hanbury  School,  chiefly  for 
Eurasia*?  children,  now  one  of  the  schools  controlled 
by  the  Municipal  Council ;  and  with  a  Sailors' 
Home,  The  Hanbury  Institute. 

HANCE,  HENRY  FLETCHER,  was  born  in 

London  on  August  4,  1827.  After  receiving  a  very 
good  education  in  London  and  Belgium  he  cime  at 
the  age  of  17  to  the  new  colony  of  Hongkong,  and 
in  September  1844  entered  the  Civil  Service.  He 
devoted  his  spara  time  to  collecting  and  describing 
the  plants  of  the  Island,  and  in  1849  he  received 
from  the  University  of  Giessen  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In  1854  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Superintendency  of  Trade  in  China, 
under  the  control  of  the  Foreign  Office.  In  the 
burning  of  the  Factories  of  Canton  he  lost  his  books 
and  botanical  collections.  The  Superintendency 
was  abolished  on  the  establishment  of  the  British 
Legation  in  China  in  1859,  and  for  a  time  he  had 
to  go  back  to  his  old  post  of  Senior-  Assistant  in 
Canton,  but  in  1861  he  was  made  Vice-Consul  at 
Whampoa,  twelve^  miles  below  Canton.  There  he 
lived  for  some  twenty-five  years,  collecting  and 
describing  the  local  flora  as  he  found  leisure,  as 
well  as  examining  what  was  sent  to  him  from  other 
ports  of  China.  He  also  made  several  botanical  ex- 
cursions in  Kuangtung  and  Hainan.  He  was 
Acting-Consul  three  times  at  Canton,  and  in  1886 
was  appointed  Consul  at  Amoy,  but  he  died  a 
month  after  his  arrival  there,  on  June  22.  His 
herbarium  amounted  to  22,437  specimens  and  was 
left  to  the  British  Museum.  Many  plants  have 
been  named  after  him. 

A  list  of  papers  written  by  him  on  botanical 
subjects,  to  the  number  of  222,  is  given  by  Bret- 
Schneider. 

Parker  :  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xxi. 
p.  309 ;  Bretschneider  :  History  of  European 
Botanical  Discoveries  in  China. 

HAND  BAY,  a  small  bay  in  the  Ta-lien  wan. 
Like  other  bays  there  it  received  its  name  when  the 
British  forces  were  there  in  1860.  Captain  Hand 
was  in  command  of  a  vesx«^el. 

Swinhoe  :  Narrative  of  the  North  China 
Campaign. 
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HAN    FEI    TZU 


HAN  DYNASTY,  i4tll»  ('ulled  Western^  J/ati 
{Uuiw  iin  cupitul  briii^  ul  Orun^ttii)  or  Harlirr  f) 
li(in.  It  wiiH  foiindiMl  by  Lin  1'anu  (v.v.),  a  Minn 
of  pniMunt  ori^'in,  in  M.«'.  Ii06,  uftrr  Homc  yi-urH  of 
ligliting  a^iiiiiHt  the  mihoihI  ('It'iii  lOinpcror.  'Dir 
(lyriuHly  liiNtiul  231  yuiirn  iiiidrr  15  riilorn.  (Sen 
bi'low).  AlmoMt  every  roi^»  wum  troiiblrd  by  in- 
curAJonH  of,  or  uxcurMioiiH  ii^uiiiHt  Ihn  llniunf^  ou 
HlJ^I^.  'riio  now  Kniporor  rrp«'jil«'<l  the  (bur^m  of 
('h'in  Sum  Huanq  Ti  aH  to  the  deMtruction  of 
books,  oiul  wftM  the  firnt  Kmporor  to  Hiicrifire  to 
CoNFUcii's.  Wkn  'I'l  WHH  a  great  patron  of 
literature  and  modified  the  barbarity  of  puniith- 
nients.  Wu  Ti  made  j^r(»at  conquoHta,  extending 
tlio  empire  on  tbe  South,  and  annexing  part  of 
Korea  and  Tonkin.  He  waH  entirely  given  over  to 
Taoint  magic.  Overland  trade  with  India,  Parthia 
and  Mesopotamia  was  begun.  Huddhism,  according 
to  some  accounts,  was  now  first  heard  of  in  China. 
An  envoy  who  travelled  as  far  as  to  the  Oxus,  on 
his  return  introduced  the  grapo  and  pomegranate. 
Incapable  rulers  brought  about  *  rebellioas  which 
weakened  the  empire,  and  Want.  Mang  usurped  the 
throne  for  some  years,  but  he  was  finally  defeated 
by  princes  of  Han  and  the  dynasty  was  re-established 
as  the  Later  Han. 


Dyn.  Title  Accession  Reign  Title 


Kao  Ti  or 
Kao  Tsu 
Hui  Ti 
Kao  Hou 
Lii  Shih 
Wen   Ti 
Ching  Ti 


^^   Wu  Ti 


B^  ^  Chao  Ti 


^  Hsiian  Ti 


B.C. 

206 
194 
187 

179  \^^ 
156  tj^TC 

Jim 

ytm 

£B 
■^^ 


Adopted 

B.C. 


Hou  Yiian  163 

Chung  Yiijn  1  "^i: 

Hou   Yiian  143 

Chicn  Yuan  140 

Yiian  Kuang  134 

Yiian  So  128 

Yiian   Shou  122 

Yiian   Ting  116 

Yiian  Feng  110 

T'ai  Ch'u  104 

T'ien    Han  100 

T'ai   Shih  96 

Cheng  Ho  92 

Hou  Yuan  83 

Shih  Yuan  86 

Yiian  Feng  80 

Yiian  P'ing  74 

Pen  Shih  73 

Ti  Chieh  69 

Yiian  K'ang  65 

Shen   Chiieh  61 

•Wu  Feng  57 

Kan  Lu  53 

Huang  Lung  49 


Dyn.  Xitln 
7Cf|h    Vuttu    li 


;Affr   Chi-ng  Ti 


AoOMHiOD   Il«ign  Titin  Adoptrd 

B.C.  N  ' 

^^  VJft 

^it 

MtM 

mm 

■jtm 

A.I). 

6  ^m 

tfiVJ 
Wi&^  Hsin   Huang  ti, 
lEl^      Wang  Mang, 

Usurper  9)&!fB 

fdP^X  Huai-yangWang  23 
^$:    Ti    Hfiuan  Wift^   Keng  Shih  23 


ti^  Ai  Ti 


^^r  I"iiig  Ti 
JSTSJ  Ju  Tza  Ying 


(Jh'u  Yunn 
Yung  KuariK 
Chien  (.'ha/i 
Ching  Niiig 
Chii-n  Shih 
Ho   i^'ing 
Yang    Ho 
Hung  Chia 
Yung  Shih 
Yuan   Yen 
Sui    Ho 
Chien  P'ing 
Yuan  8hou 

Yuan   Shih 
Chu  ShA 
r'h'u  Shih 


4ti 

43 

38 

33 

32 

28 

24 

20 

16 

12 

8 

6 

2 

A.I>. 
I 

6 

8 


Shih  Chien  Kuo    9 
T'ien  Feng  14 

Ti  Huang  20 


HAN  DYNASTY,  LATER.  There  have  been 
two  dynasties  with  this  title  ^  One,  the  second  part 
of  the  great  Han  dynasty  (see  Han,  Later)  also  called 
Eastern  Han ;  the  other,  the  unimportant  partial 
dynasty  of  the  period  of  the  Five  Dynasties  (7.''.). 

HAN  DYNASTY,  MINOR  SiJllE-  This 
name  is  often  used  for  the  Epoch  of  the  Three 
Kingdoms,  since  the  Chinese  regard  tlie  kingdom 
of  Shu,  with  its  capital  at  Ch'eng-tu,  as  the 
legitimate  successor  of  the  Han  dynasty,  though 
it  lasted  a  shorter  time  than  the  tther  two. 

The  Shu  ruler  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Han 
Im])erial  house,    (Liu).     See  Three  Kingdoms. 

Dvn.  Title  Accession  Reign  Title  Adoptea 


BH^i^  ChaoLieh  Ti 

221  m^ 

Chang  Wu 

221 

^^±  Hou  Chu 

223  ^^ 

Chien  Hsing 

22.3 

^^ 

Yen    Hsi 

2-38 

M:^ 

Ching  Yao 

258 

'^m 

Yen  Hsing 

263 

HAN  FEI  TZU  ^^-^y  a  noted  philosopher 
who  died  about  B.C.  233.  He  occupied  an  independ- 
ent position,  being  a  disciple  of  HsiiN  Tzii  iq.v.), 
while  his  trr^atise  on  government  showed  the  in- 
fluence of  Lao  Tzu's  doctrine  of  passivity  {wu  wei). 
He  was  an  expert  in  criminal  law.  He  was  at  one 
time  in  office  under  the  prince  of  Han,  to  whom  he 
was  kin,  but  afterw^ards  entered  the  service  of 
the  Ch'in  ruler  (later  Shih  Huang  Ti),  and  was 
at  first   much   esteemed  for  his    talents.      He   fell, 
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howevrr,  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  a  rival  official 
who  represented  that  Han's  connection  with  the 
Chinese  Emperor  would  be  harmful  to  Ch'in.'  He 
was  imprisoned,  and  poisoned  himself  in  despair. 
Some  fra!:::ments  of  his  works  remain. 

HANGCHOW  j^^,  the  capital  of  Chekiang, 
is  in  lat.  30°  12"  N.,  and  long.  120«  12  E.  It  was 
opened  to  foreign  trade  in  1896  (by  the  Japanese 
Treaty),  and  is  on  the  Ch'ien-t'ang  river  at  its 
entrance  to  the  sea,  in  a  narrow  unnavigable  bay. 
Before  the  terrible  destruction  wrought  by  the 
T'ai  P'ing  rebels,  who  devastated  the  city  and 
district,  Hangchow  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
cities  of  China  for  its  wealth  and  beautiful  scenery, 
the  West  Lake  being  celebrated  for  its  temple- 
crowned  hills. 

Hangchow  is  not,  for  China,  very  ancient, 
having  been  founded  in  a.d.  606.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  Southern  Sung  dynasty  in  the  12th 
century,  and  was  described,  under  the  name  of 
Kinsay,  by  Marco  Polo,  who  visited  it  in  the 
13th  century.  Hangchow  has  for  centuries  been 
noted  for  its  silk  manufactures,  many  thousands  of 
people  being  employed,  but  many  have  been  thrown 
out  of  work  by  the  fancy  for  foreign  satins ;  there  is 
now  a  foreign-style  filature.  Other  manufactures 
for  which  the  city  is  noted  are  fans  (oiled-paper) 
scissors,  and  tin-foil.  Of  recent  date  are  a  cotton 
mill,  and  soap  and  match  factories. 

The  Grand  Canal  commences  at  Hangchow ; 
the  Shanghai-Hangchow  railway,  (105  miles),  was 
opened  in  1909,  in  which  year  the  first  Provincial 
Assembly  also  met.     The  population  is  594,000. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign    Imports 2,966,640      4,321,876 

Net   Chinese        ,,       4,202,666      3,644,570 

Exports    12,822,168    13,161,301 


Total  Hk.Tls.  ...    19,991,474    21,157,747 


HAN  HAI,  ^  j^  a  Chinese  name  for  the 
Mongolian  plateau,  Ilan  meaning  dry  and  Iini 
meaning  sea,  the  idea  has  been  held  that  the  district 
was  the  bed  of  an  ancient  sea.  Geology  does  not 
l-upport  this  theory;  hni  no  doubt  refers  to  the 
flatness  of  the  land  and  hnn  to  the  dryness  of  the 
climate  :  'the  rainless  soa'  is  more  correct  than 
•  the  dry  soa.' 

HANISTES,     nr     mnrrhnnds     hnniKtcs.       See 

HAN   JEN.     Soo  finn,  Sons  cf 

HANKOW,  in  lat.  30<>  35'  N.,  hmg.  114''.  17' 
E.,  if?  one  of  three  cities  at  the  junction  of  the  Han 
river  and  the  Yangtze,  the  others  being  Hanyang, 
across  the  Ilan,  and  Wuchang,  on  the  opposite  or 
south  bank  of  the  Yangtze. 


This  concentration  of  population  in  the  very 
centre  of  China,  and  on  the  Yangtze  at  a  point 
which  can  be  reached  by  ocean-going  steamers, 
renders  the  group  of  cities  the  most  important  com- 
mercially in  China.  Hankow  was  opened  in  1862, 
the  gross  value  of  the  trade  then  passing  through 
the  Customs  amounting  to  less  than  Tls.  30  millions  : 
the  figure  is  now  six  times  that  amount.  The  open- 
ing of  the  railway  to  Peking  in  1905  caused  a  great 
development  of  trade  with  the  north. 

The  commercial  history  of  Hankow  since  the 
Boxer  outbreak  has  been  one  of  continuous  "boom," 
with  occasional  set-backs.  In  the  decade  ending 
the  19th  century  the  average  annual  gross  value  of 
the  trade  was  only  Tls.  63  millions,  whereas  for  the 
years  1907  to  1916  it  was  138  millions,  and  in  1916 
174  millions, 

Hankow  is  a  collecting  and  distributing  centre 
for  goods  from  many  quarters.  Here  come  by  rail 
sesamum  and  goat-skins  from  Honan ;  beans,  silk, 
cotton,  hides,  gypsum,  etc.,  from  the  Hupei  plains, 
and  nutgalls,  varnish,  wood-oil  and  vegetable  tallow 
from  the  Western  mountain '  regions,  down  the 
rivers  Han  (from  Shensi)  and  Yangtze,  and  from 
Hunan,  though  part  of  this  trade  no  longer  comes 
to  Hankow  since  the  opening  of  the  Hunan  ports. 
Large  quantities  of  raw  material  are  also  brought 
to  Hankow  for  the  factories  there,  which  are 
rivalled  in  importance  only  by  those  of  Shanghai. 
Besides  the  Arsenal  (at  Hanyang)  and  Mint  (at 
Wuchang)  and  the  railway  and  electric  light  works, 
there  are  the  celebrated  Hanyang  Iron  and  Steel 
works,  which  draw  their  supplies  from  Tayeh 
(Hupei)  and  the  Pingsiang  Colliery  (Kiangsi) ;  two 
engineering  works,  chemical  and  brick-works,  anti- 
mony refining  works,  kerosene  oil  tanks,  5  flour 
mills,  9  oil  mills,  3  cotton  works  and  1  silk  factory, 
3  paper  mills,  2  soap  factories,  besides  tobacco, 
wool,  tea  factories  and  3  hydraulic  press  factories 
for  pressing  hides,  etc. 

The  population  of  the  three  cities  is  1,321,000. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  ...  43,506,528  49,159,373 
Net  Chinese  „  ...  15.634.508  19.551,322 
E.xports         101,963,686    106,108,792 


Total  Hk.Tls,  ...  160,904,722    174,819,487 

Since  the  establishment  of  tho  post  in  Hankow 
the    following    have    been    the    British    Consuls    or 
Consuls-General. 
1860,   December   27,    William   Raymond  Gingell, 

( Consul. 
1864,  January  25,  Walter  Hknry  Medhurst  (later, 

Sir  Walter),  Consul. 
1871.  August  17,  Patrick  JosErn  Hughes,  Consul. 
1880,  February  25,  Chaloner  Alabaster  (later,  Sir 

Chaloker),  Consul, 
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IbHf),     April     L*^,      riiiiiMroi'IlKH     TllOMAfl     (lAItriNEU, 
('oilHUl. 

1893,  .Juno  15,  Alkxandru  KitATKit,  Ooruitil. 

1803,    Ducoiiibor  1,    I'm  ham    Laiich   Waiiurn   (Ittlrr, 

Sir  Pri.ifAM),  CoiiMiil. 
IHiK),   ()rtol)«»r  12,   tlio  Hmno,    ('onniil  (iriHTul. 
1901,  July  1,  KvKiiAiii)  Duncan  IIf)Mr.  Khamku  (now 

Sir   EvKiiAun),   (Joiiaul  Oonorol. 
1011.  .lariiwu-y  22,  Kauuy  Kncji.ihi'i  FuLronr),  (-'»inHul- 

(ilMMTJlJ. 

HAN,   LATER   u.    EASTERN,  ^  ci    )fr  ^  |C 

(a.u.  25  214)  wua  founded  by  Klanc;  Wij  Ti,  ;ifUT 
the  crushing  of  tho  usurpia-  Wano  Manu.  The 
capilal  was  inovod  to  Ixj  Yiinj^  urid  tlio  nnpiro  was 
divided  intt)  tliirteon  provincoH  under  g«>vernor8 
responsible  to  the  omporof.  SucceRsive  rebellions 
were  subdued,  ono  being  raised  by  a  chieftainess 
in  North  Annan).  In  conse(juenco  of  a  dream 
MiNU  Ti  sent  envoys  to  India  to  enquire  about 
Buddhism.  In  his  reign  a  dyke  was  made  30  miles 
long,  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  the  Yellow  River. 
Ltnu  Ti  ^  ^  had  a  struggle  with  the  Eastern 
Tartars  (Tung  hu),  gave  great  encouragement  to 
learning,  and  instituted  the  system  of  literary 
examinations  for  official  posts.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  period,  arose  the  usurpers  TuNO  Cho  ffl  ^ 
and  Ts'ao  Ts'ao,  whose  rebellions  brought  great 
div«;order  and  the  downfall  of  the  dynasty. 

Greater  intercourse  took  place  with  the  West, 
Roman  traders  arriving  in  Cochin-China,  and  a 
Chinese  embassy  being  sent  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
An  influx  of  Buddhist  missionaries  from  Samar- 
khand  took  place. 

The  Han  dynasty  or  dynasties  lasted  426  years 
under  25  rulers,  and  was  a  period  of  much  glory. 
It  may  be  called  the  first  national  dynasty,  and  the 
term  Men  of  Han  ^  A  o''  5o725  of  Han  ^  ^ 
still  used  by  Chinese  as  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
national  designation,  shows  the  estimation  in  which 
this  dynasty  has  always  been  held. 

See  Han  Dynasty. 

Dyn.  Title  Accession  Reign  Title  Adopted 

A.D.  a.d. 

25  Jgf^   Chien    Wu  25 

r|j7C  Chung  Yiian        56 

58  ^j^2ji  Yung   P'ing 

76  -^^  Cliien  Ch'u 

yj^^  Yuan  Ho 

jl^jfti   Chans:   Ho 


^^^  Kuang  Wu  Ti 

J^^  Ming  Ti 
n^  Chang  Ti 


m'^  Ho  Ti 

^^  Shang  T 
3^^  An  Ti 


89  ^^^  Yuntr  Yiian 


58 

76 

84 

87 

89 

105 

106 

107 


^H  Yiian  Hsing 

106  5j2ji  Yen  P'ihg 

107  y^^  Yung  Ch'u 
^  T'ai  (or 

^^  Yiian)  Ch'u    114 

7Jc^  Yung  Ning        120 

^-51^  Chien  Kuang 

jg^  Yen  Kuang 


121 
122 


A   rtlWlUA 

HANNAN 

l>yn.  Titlii          ActoMJon  H«'Igr 

TitU          AdoptixJ 

A.I). 

A.D. 

mm^  «huM  T. 

'■"'  '^m 

Yung  <  ' 

126 

»■ 

Yang   f 

132 

)km 

Yung  Ho 

136 

«» 

\l(%n    An 

142 

urn 

(.'hicri  K'Ang 

144 

X^llt  Ch'ung  Ti 

145  *« 

Yung  (Jiia 

145 

lt#  Chih  Ti 

146  A.ili 

i'.  M  Ch'u 

146 

>tt1|^  Huun   Ti 

147  ttW 

^'liicn  Hu 

147 

*l¥ 

Ho  I"ing 

150 

TdK 

Yuan  (.'hia 

161 

^m 

Yung  Haing 

163 

;^UK  Vung  8hou 

166 

tfK  Yen   Hsi 

168 

;4cft  Vun|^  K'ang 

167 

M^"  I'ing  Ti 

168  ttV  C*hien  Ning 

168 

H^ 

ir«i    P'ing 

172 

it^ 

Kuang  Ho 

178 

t'^ 

Chung  P'ing 

184 

/J^fr  Shao  Ti 

189  %ir^. 

Kuang  H«i 

189 

:r.* 

Chao  Ning 

189 

ft^  Hsien  Ti   or 

Jg^       Min  Ti 

189  /^^ 

Yung   Han 

ld9 

^'¥ 

Chung    P'ing 

189 

m^ 

Ch'u   P'ing 

190 

^^ 

Hfiing  P'ing 

194 

WM 

Chien  An 

196 

sm 

Yen  K'ang 

220 

HAN  LIN  YUAN  ^Jt^H^I^.  tailed  by  different 
foreign  writers  The  Imperial  Academy,  The  National 
Academy  and  The  College  of  Literature. 

The  term  Han  Lin,  meaning  Fore.st  of  pencils, 
was  in  use  early  in  the  eighth  century  for  a  society 
of  scholars  who  acted  as  scribes  to  the  Emperor ; 
but  the  Yiian  or  College  was  founded  later  in  the 
century,  and  near  tKe  time  when  printing  first  came 
into  use.  Its  work  was  to  compile  the  dynastic 
historiec:,  to  draft  decrees,  etc.,  and  the  great  work.s 
such  as  the  K'ang  Hsi  Dictionary,  the  Yung  Lo  Ta 
Tien,  as  well  as  The  Sacred  Edict,  were  the  work 
of  its  members.  The  higher  members  were  ex  officio 
Councillors  to  the  Emperor.  In  their  literary  work 
they  were  scribes  and  editors  rather  than  original 
writers  or  thinkers. 

Martin  gives  the  Constitution  of  the  Yiian  a.^ 
it  existed  under  the  Manchu  dynasty,  in  24  articles. 
The  members  were  perhaps  500  in  number.  Mem- 
bership was  the  highest  literary  distinction  attain- 
able, and  was  given  to  chin  &hih  fi  i  graduat-es 
who  could  pa§s  a  further  examination  called  tien  shih 
^^  or  Palace  examination. 

Mabtin  :  The  Lore  of  Cathay. 

HANNEN,  NICHOLAS  JOHN,  was  born  in 
London,  August  24,  1842,  and  died  at  Shanghai  on 
April  26,  1900.  He  came  to  the  Far  East  in  1868 
and  from  1891  was   Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
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Court  for  China  and  Japan.  Together  with  this 
office  he  was  Consul-General  for  Shanghai  from  1891 
to  1897.     He  was  knighted  in  1895. 

HANNISTES  or  Hanistes,  the  word  used  by 
the  French  for  wliat  the  English  call  Co-hong  {q.v.). 

HAN  SHI  H  ^^,  cold  food,  a  Chinese  festival, 
held  immediately  before  Ch'ing  Ming,  the  great 
Spring  Festival  which  falls  on  April  4-5.  For  three 
days  no  fires  are  supposed  to  be  kindled  ;  hence  the 
name  of  the  feast.  Ch'ing  Ming  was  anciently  the 
great  day  for  the  re-lighting  of  fires. 

The  feast  is  said  to  have  its  origin  in  the  death 
of  Chieh  Chih-t'ui  {q.v.),  but  this  is  only  a  late 
explanation,  and  De  Groot  connects  the  extinction 
and  re-kindling  of  the  fire  with  similar  ancient 
practices  in  the  West. 

Db  Groot  :  Lfs  Fetes  annuellement  ciUbries  h 
Emoui. 

HAN,  SONS  OF,  i\^.  A  term  by  which  all 
Chinese,  except  those  of  Kuangtung,  name  them- 
selves.    It  derives  from  the  Han  dynasty  {q.v.). 

HAN,  STATE  OF  y|,  one  of  the  Three  Chin 
^  or  three  States  into  which  Chin  was  divided  in 
B.C.  451,  or  by  imperial  recognition  in  B.C.  403. 
It  was  one  of  the  Six  Martial  States  leagued  against 
Ch'in,  and  furnished  one  of  the  Four  Leaders  who 
hindered  for  some  time  the  final  victory  of  Ch'in. 
It  destroyed  the  State  of  Cheng  and  moved  its 
capital  thither  as  being  better  fortified  by  nature  : 
hence  the  ruler  is  sometimes  called  King  of  Cheng 
Cheng  Wang.  After  many  wars  it  was  finally 
extinguished  by  Ch'in  in  B.C.  230. 

TscHErE  :  Histoirc  des  Roijnumes  Han,  Wei  et 
Tchao;  HiRTH  :  The  Ancient  History  of  China; 
Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified. 

HAN  TZU  HSI  I  yi^WM-  The  dictionary 
of  B.\siLK   DE  Gemoxa.     See   Lr-xicof/raphi/. 

HAN  TZU  HSI  I  PUyV^lSi^^,  Klaproth's 
supplement  to  de  Guignes'  edition  of  Basile  de 
Grmon'a's  dictionary.     See  Lexicugrajihy. 

HAN  WEN   KUNG.     See  Han  Yu. 

HAN  YU  ^-^^  born  in  Honan  in  a.d.  768,  was 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  being 
great  as  a  statesman,  philosopher  and  poet.  He 
made  the  celebrated  protest  to  the  Emperor  Hsien 
TauNO  on  his  sending  to  Shensi  for  a  miracle-work- 
ing bone  of  Buddha,  and  having  it  conveyed  to 
court  in  state.  Han  Yu  was  banished  for  this  to 
fill  a  post  in  the  wilds  of  Ch'ao  Chow  in  modern 
Kuangtung,  and  would  have  been  executed,  had  not 
powerful  friends  at  court  interceded  for  him.  He 
worked  well  at  civilizing  the  semi-barbarous  people 
of  his  district,  and  was  eventually  restored  to 
favour.  There  is  a  story  that  he  was  afterwards 
converted  to  Buddhism  by  a  monk  named  Tai  Tien. 


His  poems  and  essays  are  Tegarded  as  perfect 
models,  both  in  style  and  originality.  A-s  a  philoso- 
pher he  is  chiefly  known  by  his  theory  of  human 
nature. 

He  held  that  men  are  not  all  born  alike,  some 
being  innately  good,  some  innately  evil,  and  others, 
compounded  of  the  two.  He  thought  he  had  thus 
reconciled  the  teachings  of  Mencius  and  HsiiN 
Tzu,  and  for  a  time  his  doctrine  was  accepted, 
though  afterwards  MencIus'  position  was  re-affirmed 
by  the  Sung  philosophers. 

He  died  in  824,  and  was  canonized  as  "^  .  He 
is  generally  known  as  Han  Wen  Kung.  His  tablet 
was  placed  in  the  Confucian  temple  in  1084. 

HAG,  H .  The  capital  of  the  early  Chou 
dynasty,  situated  near  the  present  Hsi-an  fu.  The 
capital  was  later  removed  to  Lo-i  ^^  ^  in  Honan. 

HAOCH'IUCHUAN.     See  Fortunate  Union. 

HAPPER,  ANDREW  PATTON,  born  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1818,  died  in  Ohio  in  1894.  Ho 
was  a  medical  missionary  of  the  American  Presby- 
terian Mission,  North,  who  reached  China  in  1844. 
He  wrote  on  the  'term  question'  under  the  pen-name 
of  Inquirer.     See  Cantoji  Christian  College. 

HAPPY  VALLEY,  THE, ^^Ji  huang  ni  pu, 
yellow  mud  creek.  A  valley  in  Hongkong  some 
30  acres  in  extent,  used  as  a  race-course.  On  the 
hillside  are  the  various  cemeteries  of  the  Colony. 

HARBIN  11^^^  Lat.  N.  45°'.45' ;  Long.  E. 
126°.',38',  is  in  the  Ashiho  district  of  Kirin  province, 
Manchuria,  on  the  river  Sungari.  It  derives  its 
existence  from  the  fact  that  it  was  made,  in  1898, 
the  junction  for  the  Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostock 
lines  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  Before  that 
date  it  was  a  tiny  village.  There  ^were  12,000 
foreign  inhabitants  in  1901  and  35,000  in  1903,  when 
the  railway  was  thrown  open  to  regular  traffic. 
The  town  developed  enormously  during  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  when  it  was  the  supply  base  for  the 
Russian  armies.  There  are  three  divisions  of  the 
foreign  town — Old  and  New  Harbin,  and  the 
Pristan ;  and  there  is  also  the  Chinese  quarter  of 
Fukiatien,  which  the  plague  ravaged  so  terribly 
in  1911. 

The  industries  of  Harbin  are  growing  in  im- 
portance. There  are  19  flour  mills  in  the  district 
(10  in  Harbin  itself),  producing  nearly  140.000  tons 
yearly,  and  20  large  bean-mills,  turning  out  224,000 
tens  of  beancake.     The  Chinese  population  is  28,600. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign   Imports       — ■  — 

Net  Chinese       ,,  1.279,769    1,420,605 

Exports       3,648,629    2,739,912 


Total  Hk.Tls.     ...     4,928,398    4,160,517 
HARDOON  REPRINT,    ^qq  Buddhist  Canon. 
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HARES.     H«M)    Leporida. 

HART,  ROBERT;  born  in  In^land,  1836,  ho 
(lidd  ut  (irrut  Mai  lew  in  MiK-kii,  in  11)11.  IIu  went 
to  China  in  lH[y]  »n  »itii(h*nt  inlrrpn^trr  in  thn 
SuporintnndiMiry  of  Tradu  at  Hongkong,  thun  ontored 
the  ('OnKulnr  8«rvico.  In  1U69,  during  tho  Anglo 
BVonch  occupation  of  (.'antorj  ho  was  niado  Inhj){)ctor 
of  Cu.stoni.i  in  that  city,  'llu^  Shanghai  nutivo  city 
being  in  tho  poHNCHflion  of  rebvU,  tho  (Juntom  Houho 
was  oponud  in  tho  foreign  notth-nient  with  a  Joini- 
In.Hpcctorato  of  (J rout  Hritain,  Unitod  Statos  and 
Franco.  In  U{6l  tl»o  ('oIKu'torate  of  Koieign 
(vUfitoniH  at  tho  Treaty  Portii  was  grantod  regular 
powers  by  the  Central  (Jovcrnnicnt,  and  the  manage- 
mont  was  placed  in  tho  hands  of  Mr.  Lay  ('/.f.)  who 
at  that  tinio  was  in  charge  of  tho  Shanghai  Collect- 
orate.  Lay  resigned  in  1863  and  Haut  was  op- 
pointod  in  hi.s  place.  He  then  re  formed  and  re-or- 
ganizcd  until  tho  Maritime  Customs  became  tho  one 
dependable  and  substantial  source  of  revenue  for 
the  Imperial  Government  it  has  ever  since  been. 

In  the  Boxer  outbreak  he  was  treated  with 
shameful  ingratitude,  his  home  destroyed,  his  per- 
sonal belongings  lost;  yet  he  persisted  in  loyalty 
to  the  Manchus ;  but  in  1906  they  inconsiderately 
and  rudely,  without  consulting  him,  tried  to  divide 
his  authority  by  appointing  high  Chinese  officials  to 
control  Customs  under  the  title  Shui  %vu  chii.  HaRt 
resigned  next  year ;  the  resignation  was  not  accepted 
but  he  received  a  year'js  leave  of  absence,  which 
was  renewed  each  year  till  he  died. 

His  activities  were  not  limited  to  the  Customs 
Service  :  he  was  keenly  anxious  to  help  China  on 
the  intellectual  side  as  well  as  the  material.  This 
was  seen  in  his  establishment  of  the  T'ung  Wen 
Kuan  [q-v.],  in  the  special  publications  of  the 
Customs  and  in  the  encouragement  given  to  authors 
of  various  works  on  Chinese  subjects.  He  also 
counted  for  a  good  deal  in  the  negotiations  between 
the  Tsung-li  Yamen  and  foreign  powers.  It  was 
partly  he  who  inspired  the  Burlingame  Mission ; 
he  arranged  terms  after  the  Franco-Chinese  war  of 
1884-,  and  had  something  to  do  with  every  important 
matter  in  foreign  and  Chinese  intercourse  during 
forty  years.  He  was  actually  named  as  British 
Minister  in  May  1885,  but  returned  to  his  post  as 
Inspector-General  of  Customs  or  I.-G.,  since  he  was 
indispensable  there. 

His  life  on  its  political  and  administrative  side 
can  nevej*  be  written,  since  all  the  records  of  earlier 
negotiations,  diplomacy  and  organization  were  des- 
troyed in  the  Boxer  troubles. 

His  honours  included  a  baronetcy  (1893),  and 
thirteen  grand  crosses  from  European  Sovereigns, 
besides  Chinese  honours,  including  the  enhobling  of 
three  generations  of  his  ancestors.     His  statue  has 


luiii     j»ut     up    on     th»i     Uund     in     Hhanghai.       B«?a 
Mnritimr  Cuitomn. 

(>OHliICli  :  Ilx^tintr  drg  Jtrlntioua  dt  la  Chine, 
«U:,,   vol.   i,  p.  165. 

HA-TA-MtN.  The  Manrhu  name  of  one  of 
tin-  gati:n  of  I'lking,  called  in  Chinese  Ch'ung  wAn 
men    {f^  ^PJ. 

HAUGE'S   SYNOD   MISSION. 

J/ratit/uurter$  :-^t.  I'aul,  Minn.   U.S.A. 

llutrrrd  China,  189L 

Workn  in   Ilonan  and   Hiipci. 

(Nomed  frrun  IIanm  Xielhe.s  Hauce,  (1771-1624;, 
n  celebrated  evangelist  in  Sweden). 

Tho  fir«t  throe  misnionaricji  settled  in  \\;uiV<>m 
to  get  tho  larjguago,  and  after  two  y^'ars  op«  ri':d 
work  in  Fanch'eng  ?lH5  ^  '"  Ilupci,  but  were  much 
hindered  by  official  opposition.  Thii  is  the  mis- 
sion's chief  centre,  and  has  a  hospital  and  boys' 
and  girls'  high  schools. 

In  1897,  T'ai-p'ing  tien  :fcTiK  ^»»  opened, 
work  was  begun  at  Hsin-yeh  iHjff  Honan,  in  1903, 
and  within  late  years  Ki  kung  shan  H  ^  lU  and 
Teng  chow  J^^,  have  been  opened.  The  Mission 
also  maintains  ono  professor  at  the  Union  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary  at  She-kow  near  Hankow. 

In  1916,  the  Mission  reported  22  foreign  workers. 

HAVRET,  HENRI,  .Jesuit  missionary,  born  in 
France  in  1848,  died  at  Sicawei  in  1901.  He  had 
entered  the  Society  in  1872,  and  came  to  the  Kiang- 
nan  Mission  in  1874.  Resident  at  Wuhu  he  barely 
escaped  in  the  riots  of  1891,  his  papers  and  those 
of  P.  Pfister  {q-v.)  being  lost.  Being  then  ap- 
pointed rector  at  Zikawei  he  began  that  valuable 
series  the  Variitis  Sinologiques,  in  which  appeared 
his  important  work  La  Stele  c/tretiennc  de  Singan- 
fou.  A  list  of  his  works  may  be  found  in  the 
T'oung  Pao,  1901,  p.  387. 

HAWKS.     See   Accipitres. 

HAWS,  Cratcegus  pinnatifida  ^^  euan  cha  or 
ill  i^  shan  cha,  and  it  has  various  other  Chinese 
names. 

In  North  China  these  are  carefully  cultivat-ed 
in  orchards  of  grafted  trees,  and  there  is  quite  an 
extensive  trade  in  the  fruif.  The  haws  are  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  of  an  agreeably  sour  taste  and 
fairly  hard ;  the  best  are  as  big  as  a  good-sized 
crab-apple. 

The  fruit  is  much  used  by  the  Chinese  in  makmg 
preserves  and  sweetmeats^  Foreign  residents  often 
make  an  excellent  jelly  from  it.  One  variety  is 
sliced,  dried  and  kept  for  winter  use ;  it  is  either 
made  into  a  drink  which  is  considered  very  whole- 
some, or  stewed  with  sugar. 

The  best  haws  are  grown  in  Shantung,  especially 
near  T'ai-an  fu. 
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Seedlings  are  abundant,  bearing  a  snnallerand 
sour  fruit,  which  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  cran- 
berries. 

The  stock  used  for  grafting  the  larger-fruited 
varieties  on  is  the  wild  C.  pinnatifidn.  This 
generally  has  large  thorns,  while  the  cultivated 
trees  are  without  them. 

Meyer  :   Agricultural  J'jxplorations,  etc, 

HAYTON  I,  also  written  Hethum,  a  king  of 
Little  Armenia,  living  at  Sis  in  Cilicia,  who  paid 
A  visit  to  Mangu  Khan  at  Karakorum.  He  seems 
to  have  started  at  the  beginning  of  1254,  and  he 
reached  home  again  at  the  end  of  July,  1255.  Some 
account  of  his  travels  has  come  down  to  us. 

Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither. 

HEAD-FLATTENING.  This  practice  existed 
in  the  earliest  times.  It  was  common  among  the 
Tiinguses.  The  settlers  that  reached  China  about 
B.C.  2282  flattened  the  skulls  of  infants  so  as  to 
produce  a  tapering  shape  above  and  a  broad  one 
below.  The  custom  was  noted  in  Kashgar  by  the 
Buddhist  pilgrim  HsiiAN  Tsang  in  the  T'ang  period. 
In  the  Sung  period  the  practice  was  in  force  in 
Korea,  Manchuria  and  Kashgar,  the  children's  heads 
being  flattened  by  stones.  Under  the  Manchu 
dynasty  it  was  a  common  practice  among  Manchus 
to  lay  infants  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other  -  to  ensure  a  long  narrow  head.  During  the 
T'ai  P'ing  rebellion  the  distinguishing  test  of 
Manchus  was  the  shape  of  the  head. 

Martin  :  Le,s  Diformationa  GranUnnes  en  Chine, 
(Revue  d'Ethnographie  II) ;  China  Review  :  vols, 
xiii,  p.  44,  xiv,  pp.  171,  220;  Chinese  Recorder  : 
vol.  iii,  p.  163 ;  Lacquperie  :  Babylonian  d:  Oriental 
Review,  vol.  vi,  pp.  192,  264;  Macgowan  :  Ethnology 
of  Eastern  A.<ia,  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  i, 
1858.  p.  105. 

HEAVEN  -  AND  -  EARTH  SOCIETY.  See 
Triad    Society. 

HEDGEHOG  f'jl^  t'zu  ivri.  Four  species  are 
known  in  N.  China.  Like  most  Inscctivora  they 
are  found  where  there  is  moisture  and  vegetation. 
One  Hpecies  however  has  become  adapted  to  the 
desert  conditions  of  the  arid  Ordos.  The  species 
with  their  distribution  are  Erinacrus  n/ropoeus 
07nurenfi.f,  Manchuria;  E.  dealbatus,  Chihli,  Shan- 
tung; E.  miodon,  Ordos  De.sert,  N.  Shensi ;  E. 
hughi,  S.  Shensi. 

HEI  LUNG  CHIANG  %Utt  also  called  Wu 
Lung  Chiang,  the  Chinese  name  of  the  Amur.  Hei 
and  Wu  both  meaning  blarJc^  the  names  are  generally 
translated  Black  Dragon  Rivec  Wu  lung  is  how- 
ever Chinese  for  the  Seal  {Phoca)^  and  as  seals, 
especially  P.  nummular i^,  mount  very  high  up  the 
river  and  are  much  hunted  by  the  Gilyaks,  it  has 
been  suggested  by  Schleoel  that  Seal  River  is  the 
correct  name. 


The  Amur  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Shilka 
and  the  Argun,  and  is  navigable  during  half  the 
year  for  1,500  miles  for  boats  drawing  four  feet  of 
water.     Its  total  length  is  2,500  miles. 

The  Mongol  name  of  the  river  is  Kara  viouren, 
'  black  river.' 

Ravenstein  :  The  Russians  on  the  Amur; 
Little  :  The  Far  East. 

HELEN,-  THE  EMPRESS,  one  of  the  con- 
cubines of  the  Emperor  T'ien  Ch'i  at  the  close  of . 
the  Ming  dynasty.  The  legitimate  empress  being 
dead,  she  received  the  title  of  Empress  Dowager. 
She  became  a  Christian,  and  received  baptism  at 
the  hands  of  P.  Koffler.  She  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  the  fugitive  Yung  Li,  the  last  of  the 
Mings,  the  nephew  of  T'ien  Ch'i,  and  she  is  noted 
for  having  written  a  letter  to  the  Pope.  This  letter, 
with  one  from  her  chief  eunuch  P'ang  Achille,  was 
taken  to  Rome  by  P.  Michael  Boym  ;  but  there 
was  great  delay  in  the  matter,  and  the  answer  did 
not  come  before  the  death  of  the  empress.  In  her 
letter  she  states  that  it  was  through  her  influence 
that  the  Empress  Mary,  the  mother  of  the  emperor ; 
the  Empress  Anne,  his  legitimate  wife ;  and  the 
Empress  Anne's  son  Constantine,  had  received 
baptism.  The  letter  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  Vatican,  and  has  been  translated  by  Du  Halde, 
by  Parker,  and  recently  into  French  in  Le  Bulletin 
Catholique. 

She  is  said  to  have  died  at  Yiinnanfu  during 
the  flight  of  the  court,  but  another  account  says 
she  died  at  Tien  chow,  and  was  buried  in  Nan-ning 
in  Kuangsi. 

Le  Bulletin  Catholique  de  Pekin,  1915, 
p.  430 ;  Backhouse  and  Bland  :  Annals  and 
Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Peking ;  Parker  :  Con- 
tem/porary  Review,  Jan.  1912. 

HEMIPODII,  an  Order  which  consists  of  the 
Hemipodes  or  Three-toed  Quails.  The  following 
are  found  in  China. 

TrHrnix  diissumieri,  the  Little  Button  Quail,  in 
Formosa.  T.  blanfordi  Blyth,  D.  &  0.,  all 
through  China.  T.  taigoor  Sykes  in  Formosa  and 
S.   China. 

D.  &  0.  Les  Oiseaux,  etc.,  Tetraonid^s  (part). 

H£MP.     See   Fibres,    textile. 

HENGSHAN  ^  |I|  is  a  mountain  in  Central 
Hunan  which  is  traditionally  identified  with  the 
'"Southern  Peak"  or  "Nanyo."  The  name  Heng- 
shan  is  given  to  the  county  in  which  the  mount-ain 
stands  and  to  the  county  town  (situated  on  the 
bank  of  the  Siang,  27"  11'  N.  lat.  ;  112«  44'  E.  lat.). 
Locally,  the  name  **  Hcngshan  "  is  so  identified 
with  the  county  and  "Nanyo"  with  the  mountain 
that  even  on  directing  stones  one  reads  "Right  : 
Nanyo;  Left  :  Hengshan." 
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IloiigNhuii  in  iiuincd  in  both  parlit  of  ihu  Yu 
Tribute  of  Iho  Shu  (I.Eaur,  p.  112,  130).  'Iho  Four 
l*oukn  (apiut  from  rnf rnuuoN  to  tho  MiriiNtor  at 
tho  Ltnnt  of  Yao  ami  SiiUN  who  wan  no  naiiifd)  uro 
inoiitioiiiul  in  tho  Shun  Canon  (l^BUUK,  55)  and  th« 
l-hou  (tffxcrm  (Lkuuk,  631).  AltJiouKh  thoro  in  no 
RtutPMuMit  ill  Uui  t«xt  identifying  HenK^han  with 
tho  Si>ullii4ii  I'fjik,  thcni  in  no  iM<jih(tii  for  (|ueMtion 
ing  tho  corroctnopii  of  Iho  tradition,  hut  ihuro  aru 
good  rcuHonM  for  not  identifying  tho  prrarnt  iiong- 
^hHn  with  tho  niotintuin  rrfiMrcd  to  in  tho  ('laMnic. 
Whivn  tho  Yu  Tiihutr  wiih  writtni  (prohaldy  not 
earlier  than  tlio  noventh  century  B.C.)  nothing  south 
of  tho  Yangtze  ^^•a8  known.  The  roforoncos  to  tho 
mountain  in  that  work  are  best  explained,  if  it  wore 
situated  above  the  eiitraneo  to  the  Tungting  lake; 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  on  wliich  side  of  tho 
Yangtze  it  was. 

The  earliest  dated  reference  to  tho  mountain 
oeeurs  in  Ssii  ma  Ch'ikn,  in  his  chapter  on  ('ii'iN 
Shih  Huan(}  Ti  (Chavannes,  II,  p.  154).  In  B.C. 
219,  Sum  HuANC.  Ti  toured  to  the  Hengslian  which 
is  apparently  identi(icd  with  a  "Mt.  Siang"  which 
in  it-s  turn  is  connected  with  tho  two  daughters  of 
Yao  who  became  the  wives  of  Shun.  Legend  con 
nccts  their  graves  with  an  island  just  inside  the 
Tungting  lake — which  would  fit  in  quite  well  with 
tht3  statements  of  the  Ssu  ma  text  (as  indeed  would 
any  other  place  which  could  be  got  at  when  sailing 
from  the  Huai  on  to  the  Yangtze  !) 

At  the  break  up  of  Shih  Huang  Ti's  empire, 
the  title  of  King  of  Hengshan  was  given  to  Wu  Jui 
in  B.C.  206.  Four  years  later,  Hengshan  was  incorp- 
orated with  Huainan,  and  Wu  Jui  was  given  the 
title  of  King  of  Changsha.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  latter  kingdom  must  be  put  farther  south 
than  the  former,  i.e.,  the  Hengshan  of  B.C.  200  lay 
north,  and  not  as  now,  south  of  Changsha.  The 
Hengshan  title  was  revived  from  164-122  and  given 
to  a  scion  of  the  royal  family.  But  Ssu-ma  gives 
no  indication  in  his  Table  (Chavannes,  iii,  p.  93) 
as  to  the  position  of  that  Hengshan. 

By  the  first  century  B.C.,  the  Chinese  power 
had  extended  to  Canton  and  beyond.  Some  time 
between  B.C.  200  and  100,  the  frontiers  of  empire 
had  caused  the  "Southern  Peak"  to  be  moved  to 
the  South  of  Changsha.  After  that,  there  would 
be  no  opportunity  for  moving  it  from  the  position 
it  must  have  gained  by  that  time  and  which  it 
occupies   to-day. 

Aneroid  readings  made  by  visitors  to  the  top 
indicate'  a  height  of  between  4,000  and  4,500  ft.  for 
the  highest  peak.  The  range  is  some  20  miles  long 
from  north  to  south  and  runs  parallel  to  the  Siang 
at  a  distance  of  about  10  miles  to  the  west. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  range  is  the 
Peak  named  Kou-lou  on  which  the  Yii  Tablet  stands. 
Legge  has  shown  in  his-  Prolegomena  that  the 
monomeht  is  a  comparatively  modern  fraud. 


A  fow  nil  lot  from  lh«  OroAt  Teniplt*  ii  a  Urgt 
inonuHt4)ry  naniod  tho  Nan  t'ai  Khih.  'i'he  found* 
tttion  dttte«  from  tho  ('\\'t'.ti  dynaxty  ;  and  hiitory 
ftayii  that  tho  fimt  liuddhintit  to  go  Vj  Japan  atarled 
from  thia  nwixiutUsry.  Japan  hai  prtHtnU'd  tho 
mommtory  library  witlt  a  (."(implcto  aet  of  tho  liud- 
dhint  (/'lanftica  in  commcinoratton  of  t)ie  event. 

Tho  oighth  month  i*  the  Hpecial  montli  of 
pilgrimagn.  A  fow  yeara  before  the  end  of  the 
Munthii  rulo,  tho  number  of  pilgrima  who  worihip- 
pod  at  tho  lurgu  t^^mplo  at  Uio  foot  of  the  mountain 
waa  probably  little  nhort  of  a  million  each  eighth 
month.  'i*ho  niimbcra  have  greatly  fallen  off  aince 
the  oMtabliMhment  of  tho  H<*jjublic.  T^ie  Great 
'J'omplo  now  Htariding  to<ik  the  place  of  a  Rtill  larger 
one  that  wa«  burnt  down  nomc  two  hundred  yean 
ago.  Tho  prcMcnt  building  is  about  90  ft.  high. 
The  chief  idol  in  called  Snfc.sfj  Ti,  f/oly  Kntperor. 

There  are  a  couHiderable  number  of  t«mple« 
on  the  mountain  side;  mo8t  of  them  arc  HuddhiJit. 
None  of  the  Taoist  templen  are  large. 

Wauukn  :  Thrrt  Sites  in  Ilunan,  etc.,  N.C.B. 
li.A.S.  Journal,  vol.  xliii.  [O.G.W.] 

HENLE,  RICHARD,  a  priest  of  the  German 
Steyl  Mission,  born  in  1863  in  Germany.  He  came 
to  China  in  1889,  and  was  murdered  together  with 
Pere  Nies  in  Shantung  in  1897.  These  murders 
led  to  the  German  occupation  of  Kiaochow.  See 
Tsingtau. 

HENNESSY,  JOHN  POPE,  Sir,  Governor  of 
Hongkong  from  April  22,  1877  to  March  7,  1882. 
There  seems  to  have  been  incessant  turmoil  through- 
out his  period  of  administration,  due  to  complete 
incompatibility  between  the  Governor  and  the 
governed.  There  was  perpetual  strife  in  the  Legis- 
lative Chamber,  and  at  one  time  there  was  a  threat 
to  bring  the  question  of  his  rule  or  misrule  before 
Parliament.     He  was  knighted  in  1880. 

HENRY,  AUGUSTINE,  a  doctor  of  medicine 
and  a  very  successful  botanist,  (not  to  be  confused 
with  Benjamin  C.  Henry,  also  a  botanist  and  also 
called  Doctor).  He  arrived  in  Shanghai  in  1881  in 
the  Customs  Service.  He  was  medical  officer  at 
Ichang  from  1882  to  1889,  and  not  only  himself 
studied  the  almost  unknown  flora  of  the  district  but 
also  employed  Chinese  collectors.  He  further  used 
his  leave  in  making  journeys  of  exploration,  with 
the  result  that  his  Hupei  and  Ssuch'uan  plants  in- 
cluded about  five  hundred  new  species  and  twenty- 
five  new  genera.  He  continued  his  researches  in 
Hainan  for  a  i^hort  time,  -then  in  Formosa  and  later 
in  S.  Yunnan.  By  1896  he  had  increased  his  collect- 
ion to  5,000  species. 

He  has  written  Chinese  Names  of  Plants 
(Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xii) ;  Notes  on  the 
Economic  Botany  of  China;  Chinese  Jute  and 
Hemp  (Customs  Publications,  No.  16,  1891) ;  and 
other  .papers  in  the  Kew  Bulletin  and  elsewhere. 
See  Botany. 
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Bretschneider  :  European  Botanical  Discover- 
ifs  in  China. 

HENRY,  BENJAMIN  C,  a  missionary  of 
thr  Anieiican  I'resbyleiian  Mission  (North)  who 
arrived  in  China  in  1873.  He  has  been  an  en- 
thusiastic botanist  and  has  made  vahiable  collections 
of  plants  during  his  travels  in  the  interior.  He 
is  the  author  of  an  interesting  book  of  South  China 
travels,  Linj  Nam,  London,   1886. 

He  is  not  to  be  confused  with  Dr.  Augustine 
Henry,  also  a  well-known  botanist. 

Bretschneider  :  Kuropenn  Botanical  Discover- 
ies in  China. 

HERMIT  KINGDOM,  THE.  A  term  used 
for  Korea  on  account  of  its  isolation  up  to  1882. 

HERO  2lr  K  ^cf^^  ^^  perfect  man,  the  second 
grade  of  attainment  in  Taoism,  higher  than  Immorial 
hsirn  and  below  Saint  5S  slicng.  With  these  the 
body,  though  not  changed  to  pure  spirit,  is  so  subtle 
and  free  from  the  laws  of  matter  that  they  can  fly 
at  will  from  world  to  world. 

WiEGER  :  Taolsmc;  Dore  :  liccherchcs  sur  les 
iSuprr/tfititm?  en  Chine,  tome  ix,  p.  487. 

HER  00 1  ONES,  an  Order  which  includes  the 
Ibises,  Spoonbills,  Storks  and  Herons.  The  Sub- 
order containing  Herons,  Bitterns,  etc.,  will  be 
found  under  Ardcae;  the  other  species  found  in 
China  are  as  follows. 

SUB-ORDER  Ciconiae  (Storks).  Family 
Ciconiidae.  Leptoptilus  javanicus,  the  smaller 
Adjutant,  in  Hainan  and  Kiangsi.  Ciconia  hoy- 
riona,  the  Eastern  White  Stork,  found  in  N.  China 
and  Mongolia.  C.  nigra,  the  Black  Stork,  in  N. 
China.  Mongolia,  Ssu'chuan  and  Kiangsi.  /\scndo- 
tnntahis  leucoc phalus,  the  Painted  Stork,  on  the 
roast,  from  Kuangtung  to  Chihli. 

SUB-ORDER  Plataleae  (Spoonbills).  Family 
Ptataleidae.  Platalea  leucorodia,  the  Spoonbill, 
Formosa,  Mongolia,  Kuangtung,  Chihli,  Fukien, 
etc.,  but  not  common.  P.  ininor,  the  Lesser 
Spoonbill,  Kuangtung  to  Kiangsu. 

FAMILY  Ibididae  (Ibises).  Ibis  mclanoce- 
jthala,  the  White  Ibis,  in  S.  China,  and  in  small 
number."^  in  the  north.  /.  nippon,  the  Japanese 
rrested  Ibi.s,  Chekiang,  central  and  N.  China. 
PlegadiM  falcinellus,  the  Glossy  Ibis,  on  the  S.E. 
roast. 

David  et  Ocstalet  :  Les  Oiscaux  dr  la  Chine, 
(Ciconiides,   Plataleidcs,  Tantalides). 

HERONS.     See  Ardcae. 

HERRADA.     Sec  De  Tiada. 

HERVEY  SAINT-DENYS,  MARIE  JEAN 
Leon  D*,  Marquis,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1823  and 
died  there  in  1892.  He  studied  Chinese  under 
Stanislas    JruEN    and    bocame    Professor    in    the 


College  de  France  in  1874.  A  list  of  his  numerous 
writings  and  translations  is  given  in  the  T'oitng 
Pao,  1892. 

HETHUM.     See  Haj/ton  1. 

HEUDE,  PIERRE,  a  French  Jesuit  priest, 
born  June  25,  1836.  He  arrived  in  China  in 
January,  1868.  He  was  a  zealous  naturalist,  and 
was  stationed  at  Zi-ka-wci  near  Shanghai,  but  made 
at  least  five  journeys  of  exploration  in  mid-China. 
He  formed  a  valuable  Museum  of  Natural  History 
at  Zi-ka-wei  and  has  written  many  valuable  zoolog- 
ical papers,  most  of  which  appeared  in  the  import- 
ant series  created  by  him  and  entitled  Memoires 
concernant  Vhistoire  naturelle  de  Vempirc  chinois, 
(Zi-ka-wei).  His  most  important  work  is  Conchy- 
liologie  fluviatile  de  la  province  de  Nanking  (Paris). 
He  died  at  Zi-ka-wei,  January  3,  1902. 

Bretschneider  :  History  of  European  Botanical 
Discoveries,  p.  870;  T'oung  Pad,  1902,  p.  38. 

HIDES,  cow  and  buffalo,  form  a  very  consider- 
able item  in  the  export  trade  of  China,  and  are 
exported  from  every  port,  nearly  17,000,000  Taels 
worth  having  gone  abroad  in  1915.  The  export 
trade  began  in  the  late  seventies,  especially  from 
Hankow.  In  1877  there  was  a  strong  demand  for 
the  Yangtze  Valley  hides  for  military  accoutrements 
for  the  troops  engaged  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War. 
The  trade  received  a  severe  set-back  owing  to  the 
hides  being  imperfectly  cured,  larvae  having  emerged 
from  them  on  the  voyage  to  Europe  on  one  occasion, 
causing  severe  damage  to  the  woodwork  of  vessels 
carrying  these  goods.  Cattle  have  since  1880  been 
specially  reared  for  the  hide  trade  in  the  Great 
Plain  of  China,  and,  curing  having  been  put  on  a 
satisfactory  basis,  the  trade  has  developed  to  its 
present  great  proportions.  The  expert  in  1916 
amounted  to  Tls.  17,581,462. 

HIGH  CARTS  jSj^  kao  chii,  a  name  given 
to  the  Uighurs,  who,  living  north  of  the  desert, 
were  accustomed  to  vehicles  instead  of  always 
riding.     See  Uighurs. 

HILDESHEIM  MISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

a  Cerman  Ladies'  Society,  which  grew  out  of  the 
Berlin  Foundling  Mission  [q.v.)  in  Hongkong. 
Work  began  in  1890,  after  it  was  found  impossible 
to  educate  the  blind  girls  with  those  who  could  see. 
In  1899.  beriberi  broke  out  among  the  girls,  and  all 
were  moved  to  Macao.  In  1902,  the  Hongkong 
Government  granted  the  Mission  a  site  in  Kowloon 
on  which  a  Home  was  built,  to  which  the  children 
were  removed  from  Macao  in  the  same  year.  Two 
branches  of  the  work  have  been  formed,  one  in 
connection  with  the  Berlin  Mission,  at  Shiu-chow  fu, 
and  one  at  thb  Basel  Mission  station  of  Ka-yin  chow, 
near  Swatow. 

In  1916,  seven  lady  workers  are  reported. 
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HILL,  DAV|[),  WcMloyAii  Miiaioimry  Soeioly'i 
iiiiHHionury  to  ('liiiui,  wu»  born  al  York,  DixriMiilinr 
lU.  imO.  ll«i  rciuhod  Chiiukon  Murrh  26.  liU/j  uixl 
wu.s  HtiitioiKMl  ill  iljiiiUow,  miioviii^  lo  VViirli.iii^ 
in  1U()7.  Iliiviii}.;  hiivnlliMi  uimI  pruactuul  in  tliu 
diMtrict  of  VVii.iutOi,  lin  wcnl  lo  livo  in  that  town, 
on  tho  riv(M',  noino  120  iniliH  hrlow  ilunkow.  In 
iinu  Itn  W(Mit  to  SliUMHi  iiiid  M|)(>nt  two  yearn  in 
funiino  relit*!'    work  I'dr    tiiiH    work    lie    adoptod 

CMiinoHo  dresM  and   ronlinned  to  wear  it  to  tin;  und    i 
uf  hifl  life.     Ill)  returned  to  Ilunkow  and  Wnclian^, 
whoro    ho    8|)ont    tho    rest    of    Inn    days,    goin^    to 
Kn^land   on   turiough  twiro   in  tho  31  yoam  of   hin 
niisHionary     work.       His     chief    joy     waa    itinerant    , 
preachinj;,   but  ho  was   keenly  activo  in   promoting    , 
various    institutionn    for   tho    temporal    and    eternal    ' 
welfare  of  tho  peoplo.     His  life  was  a  life  of  moRt    j 
beautiful    devotion    and    self  denial.       Ho    died    on    | 
At)ril  18,  1896,  and  was  buried  in  Hankow  cemetery,    j 
See    Wcflei/an  Mt.<si()H(tn/  Society.  i 

Barber  :  David  Hill,  M issionnry  and  Saint, 
Hkllieu  :  Lift  of  David  II ill, \  Cornaiiy  :  David 
Hill,  the  Apostolic  Chinese  Missionary. 

HILLIER,  a  family  of  which  three  members 
have  done  important  work  in  China. 

Charles  Batpen  IIillier  came  in  some  po.sition 
on  a  merchant  ship,  joined  a  business  firm  w^iich 
failed  in  1842,  and  was,  the  same  year,  made  clerk 
in  the  Hongkong  Police  Court.  Ho  worked  hard 
at  Chinese  and  obtained  steady  promotion  till  he 
was  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Colony  and  Member 
of  the  Legislative  Council.  In  1846  he  married  the 
daughter  of  the  missionary  Dr.  W.  H,  Medhurst, 
Chinese  and  foreigners  had  unlimited  confidence  in 
his  integrity,  and  it  was  regarded  as  a  great  loss  to 
Hongkong  when  he  was  appointed  in  1856  as 
H.B.M.  Consul  in  Siam.  He  died  the  same  year. 
(Norton-Kyshe  :  History  of  the  Laws  ,  .  .  of 
Hongkong). 

Walter  Caine,  his  son,  was  born  at  Hongkong 
in  1849.  He  became  a  student-interpreter  in  China 
in  1867,  and  after  being  Assistant  Chinese  Secretary, 
then  Chinese  Secretary,  in  Peking,  then  Consul- 
General  in  Korea,  he  was  Professor  of  Chinese  in 
King's  College,  London,  from  1904  to  1908.  He 
then  became  Adviser  to  the  Chinese  Government 
till  1910.  He  was  made  K.C.M.G.  in  1897  and  C.B. 
in  1903.  He  now  lives  in  London.  His  published 
works  are  The  Chinese  Language  and  how  to  learn 
it,  (1907) ;  An  English-Chinese  Dictionary,  (1910). 

Edward  Guy  Hillier  was  born  in  1857,  the 
younger  brother  of  Sir  W.  C.  Hillier.  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking 
Corporation  in  1883,  and  has  been  Agent  of  the 
Bank  in  Peking  since  1891.  He  has  engaged  in 
the  negotiation  of  various  loans  to  the  Chinese 
Government  from  1895  to  tlie  present.     Since  1896 


hn  ban  been  toUiily  blind.     He  wm  niAde  C.M.G.  in 
VMV\.     Sfo  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Hank. 

HIMLY,      KARL     GEORGE     FRIEORICH 

JuhuB,  burn  at  ilanovir  tn  ibJ^,  died  at  W  i<  ab.iJ'  r- 
m  1904.     He   wiu   Intoriifoter  in  tho  (iorrnun  (     .. 
Nulur  Hervice  in  China,  retiring  in  lif76.     A  lint  of 
hi*    wrilingn,    which    aru   nearly   mU   in  Gorman,    U 
^Mveii  ill  the  T'nung  I'ao,  1904,  p.  624. 

HIMMALEH,  an  American  brig  iient  by  thd 
owner*,  Olyi'IIant  ft  Co.,  to  Borneo  in  1837,  with 
both  niiiiNionary  and  commercial  aima.  O.  T.  Lay, 
then  ttf^ent  for  the  Britiiih  ond  Voeei^ti  B  !  '- 
Society,  went  an  a  pOHitenger,  with  the  itov.  Eu ,'.  i:, 
Stkvens  of  tho  American  Board  Miiiiion.  The 
infctructionH  to  the  captain  (Fiiaser)  gaid,  "While 
you  are  proponing  the  opening  of  commercial  inter 
c(jur.se,  let  it  be  seen  that  you  concur  in  their  [Lay'h 
and  Stevens']  wiah  to  gain  a  footing  for  medical 
and  Christian  residents."  The  captain  waa  aUo 
warned  to  avoid  Spanish  and  Dutch  settlementa,  or, 
if  obliged  to  visit  them,  to  say  nothing  of  his  com- 
mercial purposes.  Stevens  died  at  Singapore  on 
the  way  down,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  tho  Kev. 
J.  T.  DirKiNSON  of  the  same  Mission.  The  under- 
taking was  not  very  successful.  Lay  wrote  an 
account  of  the  voyage ;  it  forma  the  second  volume 
of  the  work  named  below.  See  Morrison,  Ship. 
The  Claims  of  Japan  and  Malaysia  upon  Christen- 
dom,  exhibited  in  Notes  of  Voyages,  etc;  New 
York,  1837. 

HfNAYANA,  /J^  ^  hsiao  ch'ing,  literally 
'  small  conveyance  '  i.e.,  the  simplest  vehicle  of 
salvation.  The  primitive  form  of  the  Buddhist 
doctrine,  its  characteristics  being  the  presence  of 
much  moral  asceticism  and  the  absence  of  quietism 
and  speculative  mysticism.  An  advanced  phase  of 
dogma  succeeded  it,  Mahayana  {q.v.)  with  a  less 
important  connecting  link,  Madhyimayana.  The 
-  o;'iginal  meaning  of  the  three  terms  expressed  the 
comparative  powers  of  saving,  i.e.,  conveyance  to 
Nirvana,  in  the  three  orders  of  Sainthood. 

The  name  Hinayana  is  not  accepted  by  canonical 
Buddhists.  A  more  correct  terra  is  Theravada  or 
'School  of  the  Elders.' 

HIRTH,  FRIEDRICH,  was  born  in  Germany 
in  1845,  and  studied  at  Gotha,  Leipzig,  Berlin  and 
elsewhere.  From  1870  to  1897  he  was  in  the  Chinese 
Customs  Service,  being  in  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment in  Shanghai  from  1878  to  1888.  He  was  Pre- 
sident of  the  North  China  Branch  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  for  the  years  1885-87.  On  the  founding  of 
the  Chair  of  Chinese  at  Columbia  University  in 
1902  he  became  the  first  Professor,  and  has  held 
the  position  ever  since.  He  is  a  corresponding 
Member  of  quite  a  number  of  foreign  learned 
Societies,  and  has  written  several  very  valuable 
books.     His  works   are  as    follows  : — Text-hook  of 
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Documentary  Chinese,  Shanghai,  1885  1888;  China 
and  the  Roman  Orient,  1885;  Notes  on  the  Chinese 
Documentary  Style,  1888;  Ancient  Porcelain,  1888; 
Chinesische  Studicn,.  1Q90 ;  Ueher  jremde  Einflusse 
in  der  Chinesischcn  Kiinst,  1896;  Scraps  from  a 
Collector's  Notebook,  1905;  Chinese  Metallic  Mir- 
rors, 1907;  The  Ancient  History  of  China,  1908; 
and,  (in  collaboration  with  Rockhill)  Chau  Ju  kua, 
St.  Petersburg,  1911 ;  with  various  other  monographs 
and  contributions  to  periodicals. 

HIRUNDINIDAE,  a  Family  which  comprises 
the  Swallows  and  Martins.  Hirundo  gutturalis,  the 
Eastern  House  or  Chimney  Swallow,  is  the  common 
swallow  of  China,  Mongolia  and  eastern  Siberia; 
it  is  abundant  in  Formosa  and  is  probably  resident 
in  tlie  south  of  the  island.  H.  erythrogastra,  the 
American  Swallow  and  H.  tytleri  occur  on 
migration  in  E.  China.  H.  nipalensis  is  very 
common  all  over  China  and  Mongolia.  It  comes  to 
Peking  before  the  common  swallow  and  departs 
later.  H.  striolata  is  resident  in  Formosa.  Cotyle 
riparia,  the  Sand-Martin,  is  fairly  common  in  the 
northern  provinces  during  most  of  the  year,  except 
in  Kansu ;  it  is  also  found  in  Mongolia  but  is  less 
common  there.  C.  sinensis,  the  Indian  Sand-Martin, 
is  found  in  Formosa.  C.  fohkienensis  La  Touche, 
in  the  southern  half  of  China,  as  far  north  as  the 
valley  of  the  Yangtze.  Ptyonoprogne  rupestris  the 
Crag-Martin,  is  very  wide-spread  through  N.  and 
W.  China  and  Mongolia.  Chelidon  lagopus,  the 
Siberian  Martin,  is  very  common  in  E.  Siberia,  and 
is  found  in  the  Western  Hills  near  Peking  and  at 
Mu-p'in  in  Ssuch'uan,  and  in  the  (central  provinces, 
but  it  is  not  seen  in  great  numbers  in  China.  C. 
ddsypus,  the  Black-chinned  House  Martin,  has  been 
taken  at  Shaweishan.  C.  kashmiriensis  summers  in 
N.VV.  Fukien,  also  in  W.- China. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine. 

HISTORIES    OF     CH  INA.— CHINESE.— In 

Chinese  literature  historical  works  hold  a  high 
place,  and,  as  is  natural  in  so  ancient  a  country,  are 
very  numerous.  They  are  divided  into  three  main 
clas.ses. 

I. — The  Dynastic  Histories,  called  iEiSfe  cheng 
shih,  form  the  first  class.  The  History  of  each 
dynasty  is  prepared  after  the  dynasty  has  ended, 
and  is  on  an  accepted  plan.  The  plan  includes 
three  .^^ections.  (1)  Imperial  Records,  ^  IE  Ti  chi, 
giving  an  account  of  each  ruler  of  the  dynasty, 
(2)  The  second  section  is  called  }^^  chih,  Memoira 
It  consists  of  monographs  on  g  li.  Chronology  ; 
jQ  li.  Rites;  H|  yo,  Music;  Jf^  hsing,  Jurisprudence; 
J^  J^  shih  ho,  Economics;  ^|i  gfl  chiao  ssu.  State 
sacrifices;  ^  '^  t'ien  wen.  Astronomy;  £  ^j 
wu  hsing,  Elements ;  ^  3^  ti  li.  Geography  ;  and 
H  ^  i  v^rn,  Literature.  (3)  The  third  section  is 
called    ^J  {H  lich   chuan,   Narratives,   and   contains 


biographies  of  important  persons  of  the  dynasty, 
and  such  accounts  of  foreign  countries  as  there 
may  be.  Such  is  the  .general  plan  of  a  Dynastic 
History,  though  it  may  be  deviated  from.  Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien's  Shih  chi  ^  12  may  be  regarded  as  the 
model.  For  each  of  the  dynasties  down  io  the  Ming 
there  is  such  an  official  history. 

Compilations  of  these  histories  have  appeared  at 
different  times,  and  the  present  collection  is  known 
as  The  Twenty-four  Histories.  Every  such  collection 
begins  with  the  Shih  chi  of  Ssu-ma  Ch'ien  ;  the 
authors  of  the  other  twenty-three,  with  the  period 
covered,  are  given  by  Wylie  and  by  Cordier. 

TI. — The  second  class  of  Chinese  histories  is 
called  |g  if.  pien  nien,  Annals.  The  Ch'un  ch'iu 
fgb  1^  of  Confucius  is  the  typical  work  of  this 
class.  The  chronicle  is  consecutive,  but  under  each 
year  the  history  is  divided  into  the  various  subjects. 
The  earliest  work  of  this  class  is  the  Bamboo 
Annals  -^  HIE  ^^  but  these  may  not  be  authentic 
records  .  After  those  already  named  the  most 
celebrated  work  is  ^  ffe  ji.  ^  Tzu  chih  t'ung  chitn, 
by  Ssu-ma  Kuang.  The  period  covered  is,  roughly, 
from  B.C.  400  to  a.d.  960.  The  same  author  wrote 
elucidations  of  his  work,  tablets,  complementary 
volumes,  etc.  Other  writers  produced  commentaries 
and  extensions.  A  century  later  the  work  was  re- 
constructed and  condensed  by  Chu  Hsi,  with  the 
title  MMIWB  T'ung  chien  hang  mu.  This  also 
was  followed  by  elucidations,  researches,  revisions, 
etc.  A  new  and  inclusive  edition  appeared  with  the 
imperial  imprimatur  in  1708. 

III. — The  third  class  of  histories  is  named 
IE  ^  ;4^  ^  cAi  shih  pm  mo  or  Complete  Records. 
The  writers  of  such  works  are  not  bound  by  the 
plan  of  the  Dynastic  Histories,  nor  do-they  confine 
themselves  to  mere  memoranda  in  chronological 
sequence.  They  take  general  surveys  of  selected 
subjects.  The  Shu  Ching  ^^  may  be  considered 
the  authority  for  this  class.  The  first  example  is 
ifiglG^^Tlc  T'uTig  chien  chi  shih  pen  mo  by 
Yuan  Shu  ^ilfi  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  who  dissected 
Ssu-ma  Kuang's  T'ung  chien,  bringing  the  matter 
under  separate  headings. 

The  above  are  the  three  great  divisions  of 
Chinese  histories ;  but  tliere  are  many  historical 
works  not  coming  under  these  categories. 

(1)  JB'J  A.  P^^^^  ^^*^  cover  the  same  ground  as 
the  Dynastic  Histories  but  do  not  adhere  to  the 
arrangement  of  those  works.  The  earliest  known  is 
a  history  of  the  Chou  dynasty,  probably  written 
before  our  era  began.  It  is  entitled  the  i^  ^  ^ 
i  Chou  shu,  and  only  portions  of  it  are  extantj. 

(2)  Another  group  is  named  J^iJjii  tsa  shih  or 
Miscellaneous  Histories.  The  UcgQ^  chnn  kuo  ts'e 
or  History  of  the  Warring  States  is  a  well-known 
example. 
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(3)  A  clftM  which  IB  oxtrninoly  iiii|)ortttnl  to  the 
■tuddiit  of  hintory  Ih  thitl  cuIIihI  ffl '^  Hr  SA  '^^'"^  '"'S/ 
{mou  t,   'Ollxiul   l)o(-UIIIl)lll«.' 

(4)  A  lar|{u  (luaii  coining  uiidur  thn  hiMidiitg 
lliiitoriMM  II  that  turiiicd  (H  Bl]  (humt  rhi,  liiogriiphieN. 
At  UhihI  omu  nuc-Ii  work  ih  Ix^liuvctl  lo  daU)  from  Mome 
(riituriim  u.c.  Thm  ih  u  iiinnoir  of  Yen  ViNQ, 
Mi{){K)Nud  to  have  bocii  u  diiiciplu  uf  Mo  Tz&  ;  the 
author  ih  nut  known.  HoMidon  an  unorinouH  nunibur 
uf  aeparato  bio^iupliiitM  thuru  aru  workH  treating  of 
clooses,  Much  UH  niuthoniuticianH,  Munc:hu  otlictalj, 
etc.  ;  and  nince  each  Dynoiitic  llintory  hoA  a  vection 
devoted  to  hiograplty,  tlin  tohil  iiinoiint  of  Huch 
litoraturo  Ih  very  ^r»nit. 

(5)  Anotlior  and  looru  liniitod  clatiH  iu  j^f^ 
i/nh  ch'ao,  Historical  Excerpta  according  to  Wylie's 
translation.  These  are  collections  of  extracts  from 
historical  works,  after  the  example  of  Confucius^ 
who  is  supposed  to  have  compiled  the  hundred 
chapters  of  the  IShu  Chituj  from  an  earlier  work  in 
3,240  chapters. 

(6)  One  more  group  is  that  named  iRaE  ^'^^^  ^^*> 
which  consists  of  annals  of  independent  states 
bordering  on  the  Imperial  China.  The  earliest 
example  is  a  history  of  the  States  Wu  ^  and 
Viieh  jlS,  from  the  12th  to  the  16th  century  B.C. 

(7)  Finally  there  is  a  small  class  entitled  B^  ^ 
shih  ling,  Chronography,  dealing  with  the  matter  of 
the  seasons. 

FOREIGN. — There  is  a  great  amount  of  writing 
on  Chinese  history  by  Western  scholars,  but  there 
are  few  works  which  profess  to  cover  the  whole  of 
the  vast  period  of  China's  recorded  existence.  The 
most  complete  native  history,  T'ung  chien  kang  mu 
(v.  f^up.)  was  translated  more  or  less  fully  by 
De  Mailla  into  French,  [Histolre  generale  de  lei 
Chine,  1777-85).  Boulger  in  1881-84  published  a 
History  of  China;  Macgowan  in  1897  issued  Th0 
Imperial  History  of  China;  and  there  are  useful  ; 
small  works  in  English  by  Hawks  Pott  and  by 
IjI  Ung-ping.  Most  of  such  writers,  however,  deal 
with  a  particular  period ;  and  the  number  of  such 
partial  histories,  from  works  of  the  early  Jesuits 
down  to  those  on  the  T'ai  P'ing  Rebellion  is  very 
great.  Latoubette's  paper  on  the  work  already 
done  will  be  found  very  useful.  See  T'^ung  chien 
kang  mu;  Ssu-ma  Ch'ien. 

Wylie  :  Notes  on  Chinese  Literature;  Coedieb.  ; 
liibliotheca  Sinica,  col.  557 ;  Latourette  :  A  Survey 
of  Work  done  by  Western  Students,  etc.,  Journal, 
N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii. 

HO'ANG,  PIERRE,  Mi^&c  ^MtX  Fei  mei), 
was  born  at  Hai  men  |$  H  in  1830  and  died  In  1909. 
He  belonged  to  the  secular  clergy  of  the  R.C.  Mission 
of  Kiangnari-  He  was  the  author  of  a  great  many 
works  in  Latin,  French  and  Chinese,  published  at 
Zikawei,  including  several  volumes  of  the  series 
Varietes  Sinologiques,    A  list  is  given  in  the  T'oung 
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f'(w,   1010,   p.    130,   but    it  doM   not   includ* 
wurk«  puhlihht'd  poalhuniouiily. 

HOIHOW,    iel$l\     hat   k'ou.      Koe   Ktungrhow 

HO-LAN   SHAN.     Hca  Ala  Mhan. 

HO-LIN  j^\l^  or  //a  in  Mo  tin  f(t  UltJ  <♦  .  1  hr 
C'hinffio  name  for  Karakorum  {q.v.). 

HOLING  H  HI  ho*  generally  been  token  by 
Chiufne  and  by  (orcigni?rii  following  them  t<i  l>«  Java. 
Si  iii.KciKL  howovur  nayi  it  ia  Ja\a  minor,  i.f. 
Suniatru.      T'oUNti  I'ao,   1898. 

HOLLAND   AND  CHINA.     Sec  puUh  Htlut 
mns   With  China. 

HOMICIDE.  In  the  earlier  int«rcourie  at 
(  anion  a  goo<l  d«;al  of  trouble  arr^oe  a«  to  jurmdidion 
III  cuMCH  of  homicide  by  foreignera  ;  and  there  were 
many  such  caseH.  In  Maca^j  the  Cbineoe  had  kept 
criminal  juriiidiction  in  their  own  handft,  even  in 
ca.seH  where  one  foreigner  kilhrd  another.  I.JUNC 
HTFDT  states  that  foreign  murderers  were  executed 
by  the  Chinese  executioner  up  to  1805. 

In  1689,  on  the  Defence,  the  first  Eaat  IikJia 
Comp{inv  ship  allowed  at  Whampoa,  a  Chinese  wa« 
killed  by  the  crew.  Some  of  the  crew  wer«  then 
cut  down  and  the  surgeon  was  mortally  wounded  ; 
after  which  the  mandarins  demanded  Tls.  5,000 ; 
they  refused  to  accept  Tls.  2,000  and  the  ship  then 
left  Canton. 

The  accidental  death  of  an  officer  of  the  Hoppo 
took  place  at  Whampoa  in  1721,  and  led  to  the 
arrest  at  Canton  of  several  men  of  the  Cadogan. 
It  was  a  mere  attempt  at  extortion,  and  the  firm 
representations  of  the  supercargoes  brought  about 
the  release  of  the  men  and  the  punishment  of  those 
who  had  arrested  them. 

In  1722  the  gunner's  mate  of  the  King  George 
shot  from  his  boat  at  a  bird  and  killed  a  Chinese 
boy  instead.  Tls.  2,000  were  paid  as  compensation, 
out  of  which  the  boy's  parents  received  Tls.  350. 

There  were  frequent  quarrels  at  Whampoa 
between  French  and  English  sailors  and  in  1754 
an  Englishmen  was  killed.  On  the  English  demand- 
ing justice  from  the  Chinese  authorities  the  French 
trade  was  stopped  till  the  alleged  murderer  was 
surrendered.  There  was  a  general  act  of  grace  the 
next  year  and  he  was  then  released.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  this  affair  that  Danes  Island  and 
French  Island  were  set  apart  for  foreigners'  re- 
creation   grounds. 

At  Macao,  in  1773,  a  Chinese  was  killed  and  an 
Englishman,  Francis  Scott,  was  arrested  for  homi- 
cide. He  was  tried  by  the  Portuguese  and  fully 
acquitted,  but  the  Chinese  demanded  that  he  should 
be  tried  by  them.  After  some  resistance  to  this 
demand  the  Portuguese  gave  way  :  the  man  was 
tried  by  the  Chinese  and  executed. 

In  1780  a  French  sailor  on  the  Succe-^s  killed,  in 
self-defence,   a   Portuguese   sailor  of  the   Stormont. 
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He  took  refuge  with  the  French  Consul,  but  after 
many  days  was  given  up  to  the  Chinese,  who 
publicly  strangled  him.  This  was  the  first  case  of 
Chinese  executing  a  foreigner  for  killing  a  foreigner. 

In  1800  there  was  a  case  in  which  a  ship  of 
His  Majesty  was  involved.  H.M.  schooner  Pro 
viaince  fired  on  a  boat  which  refused  to  answer  on 
being  hailed  under  suspicious  circumstances.  One 
Chinese  was  wounded  and  one  fell  overboard  and 
was  drowned.  The  captain  refused  to  surrender 
the  man  who  fired  except  on  condition  that  he 
himself  might  be  present  at  the  trial,  and  he  made 
counter-charges  of  attempted  theft.  The  wounded 
man  got  well ;  the  Chinese  thought  the  drowned 
man  might  have  thrown  himself  overboard ;  the 
matter  ended   there. 

Ih  November,  1784  a  Chinese  was  killed  by  a 
gun  fired  from  the  Lady  Hughes  while  saluting. 
The  Chinese  authorities  demanded  the  surrender  of 
the  gunner  and  were  told  he  could  not  be  identified. 
The  supercargo  went  to  Canton  to  explain  the 
matter,  but  was  tnere  decoyed  into  the  city  and 
arrested.  He  was  well  treated  but  was  held  res- 
ponsible for  what  had  occurred  on  his  ship ;  and 
it  was  later  found  out  that  if  this  measure  had 
not  succeeded  the  Chinese  were  prepared  to  arrest 
the  President  of  the  East  India  Company's  Com- 
mittee. The  merchanis,  English,  French,  Dutch, 
Danish  and  American,  joined  to  order  armed  boats 
up  from  their  ships  to  protect  the  factories.  To 
procure  the  release  of  the  supercargo,  however, 
there  was  no  way  but  by  the  surrender  of  the 
gunner.  What  sort  of  a  trial  he  received  is-  not 
.known,  but  he  was  strangled  on  January  8,  1785, 
under  orders  from  Peking.  A  comparison  of  dates 
shows  that  these  orders  were  given  before  the  trial. 

In  a  drunken  brawl  of  sailors  on  February  24, 
1807,  a  Chinese  was  killed,  and  the  officials  de- 
manded the  guilty  man.  An  enquiry  was  held  on 
ihe  Neptune  to  which  the  sailors  belonged,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  find  out  who  struck  the  fatal 
blow,  nor  could  the  Chinese,  though  the  Hong 
Merchant  Mowqua  offered  a  reward  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  identification  of  the  cul- 
prit. Trade  by  English  ships  was  stopped  for  two 
months  by  the  affair.  At  last  an  invp.«-tigation  was 
held  by  the  Chinese  magisUato  nt  the  factory,  the 
Captain  of  the  Neptune  being  present  with  Sir 
Okorce  Stax'nton  and  the  Select  Committee. 
Fifty-two  men  were  examined,  and  one  Edward 
SiiEKN  was  fixed  on  as  guilty  of  accidental  homicide. 
He  was  detained  in  the- English  factory  till  the  next 
year,  when  ho  was  rplea.'«ed  on  payment  of  the  fine 
prescribed  by  Chinese  law  in  such  cases,  Tls.  12.42, 
(about  £4). 

In  1810  the  death  of  a  Chinese  was  alleged  to 
have  been  caused  by  an  English  sailor,  but  there 
was  no  proof  of  the  fact  and  the  ship  even  was  not 


identified.  Clearance  of  English  ships  was  at  first 
refused,  but  was  then  granted  on  condition  that 
the  guilty  person,  when  discovered,  should  be 
puni.shed  according  to  the  laws  of  England. 

In  1820,  November  23,  a  Chinese  was  accident- 
ally shot  in  a  boat  at  Whampoa.  Just  a  z  an  in- 
vestigation was  about  to  be  made  a  butcher  on  the 
Company's  Duke  of  York  went  mad  and  killed 
himself.  It  rsaved  trouble  to  assume  that  he  was 
the  man  sought  for,  and  the  family  of  the  deceased 
was  severely  dealt  with  by  the  authorities  for 
doubting    it. 

In  the  next  year  the  Company's  ship  Lady 
Mftville  was  somehow  involved  in  the  death  of  a 
Chinese  woman.  Money  was  given  to  prevent  the 
affair  being  put  into  the  hands  of  the  officials. 
It  is  said  that  such  cases  of  hush-money  were 
innumerable. 

In  the  same  year,  September  23,  1821,  an  Italian 
sailor  named  Terranova,  on  the  American  ship 
Emily  at  Whampoa,  dropped  an  earthen  pot  over- 
board and  killed  a  woman,  in  a  boat  alongside. 
His  surrender  being  demanded  and  refused  the 
American  trade  was  stopped.  Then  a  trial  by  the 
Chinese  magistrate  was  allowed  to  be  held  on  hoard 
the  ship.  The  trial  was  a  mockery  of  justice,  but 
the  ship's  officers  put  the  man  in  irons  in  agreement 
with  the  sentence,  but  did  not  then  surrender  him. 
The  trade  was  still  stopped,  and  after  another  week 
Terranova  was  sent  to  have  a  second  trial  in  the 
city.  No  foreigner  was  present ;  the  wretched  man 
was  a'^ain  condemned,  within  twenty-four  houis  he 
was  strangled,  and  his  body  was  sent  on  board 
the  Emily. 

A  few  later  cases  might  be  added  as  well  as 
a  serifs  of  assaults  on  foreigners  for  which  Chinese 
were  punished  by  their  own  authorities.'  The  above 
list  shows  the  difficulty  of  early  intercourse  with 
a  people  whose  ideas  on  the  administration  of  justice 
were  so  different  from  our  own  and  whose  attitude 
was  so  arrogant.  All-  these  cases  and  more  besides 
are  given  by  Morse. 

Morse  :  International  Relatione  of  the  Chinese 
Empire. 

HON  AM  ?*J  1^1  south  of  river  ^  a  suburb  of 
Canton,  lying  opposite  the  city  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  It  lias  grown  enormously  in  recent  times, 
and  nov.  •  oxtends  two  miles  along  the  water-side 
and  has  200,000  inhabitants. 

HO  NAN  Mjii.  ^''w'A  of  river,  the  name  of  a 
province  which  lies  almost  wholly  south  of  the 
Yellow  River.  It  has  Chihli  and  Shansi  to  the 
north,  Shantung,  Kiangsu  and  Anhui  on  the  east, 
Hupei  on  the  south  and  Shensi  on  the  west.  Its 
area  is  68,000  sq.  miles  and  its  population  25,000,000. 
It  is  a  very  fertile  plain  except  in  the  south-western 
part,  where  the  most  easterly  of  the  Kunlun  spurs 
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have  a  hiMK'Jn  of  7,8(X)  fml.  'I'ho  ini|i(irt<int  rivort 
uro  (li«<  Vi^llow  Kivnr  uiut  tin'  lliiui  ho  f||  fVj  ;  th<- 
furiiHu*  iiiudo  ilN  iiiOHt  rucoiil  chun^t)  of  (lin;(  tioii  iii 
}loiuiri,     Itiriitii^     iiot'lliwiird     rirur     K'lii  f'Mi^,     thn 

CHpllul. 

'I'tir  \wAl  known  plud'H  Jiiii  K'ai  feng  fu  und 
lloiwiii  fu  ;  tu  thu  wuHt  of  llit)  latter  city  Im  the 
(■plotiriitcil  I^UM^  uu'u  {<j.v.).  l''roin  tlm  lnKornlury 
diiyH  of  b'v  11  SI  tho  capitul  of  th«  Knipird  han 
Bovorui  tin)t'M  Ix'on  in  Hoium.  (St?o  (yti-pttais).  Tho 
literary  iiurnu  of  tho  proviiicu  Im  Yu  Ql  and  of  tlic 
(Mpitiil,   riniliunj;  it*  tft. 

HONG  tf .  'I'lu'  Cliini'so  word  moans  a  row  or 
Btii'ics  and  Ih  applied  to  warciiouKOB  built  in  rows. 
The  faclories  (q-v.)  in  ('anton  being  built  so  were 
ralli'd  HoiigH  and  tho  name  was  specially  applied 
to  the  native  coninieieial  hou^es  connected  with 
foreign  tradtv  The  name  has  come  to  be  used  of 
all   business  firnis. 

Heiuo  till'    term    '  hong  merchants.' 

HONGKEW  ttP  ^ujKj  k'ou;  from  the  local 
pronunciation  of  tho  characters,  which  mean  'rain- 
bow port.'  It  is  the  part  of  Shanghai  lying  north 
of  tho  Soochow  Creek,  often  called  the  American 
Settltnient.     See  S/uuujhai. 

HONGKONG;  ^Yi  an  island  in  22°  1—9' 
N.  lat.  and  114°  5'-18'  E.  long.,  off  the  coast  of  the 
Kuang-tung  province,  some  40  miles  E.  of  Macao 
and  90  miles  S.  of  Canton,  and  belonging  to  the 
Ladrone  group  ;  a  British  Crown  Colony,  ceded  by 
China  in  1841.  The  island  is  about  11  miles  long 
and  2  to  5  miles  broad,  with  a  coast  line  of  27  miles. 
It  is  a  mass  of.  hills,  rising  to  1,900  feet.  The 
Chinese  characters  of  its  name  are  of  doubtful 
meaning  but  Frnf/rant  Streams  is  the  moy«:t  accepted 
translation.  The  place  has  no  history  ftf'ior  to  its 
o<:cupation  by  Great  Britain. 

For  some  years  before  the  first  war  with  China 
it  had  been  recognized  that  British  trade  required 
a  place  of  freedom  from  the  vexatious  control  of  the 
Chinese  authorities.  In  1840  Hongkong  was  used 
as  the  headquarters  of  the  British  expedition  and 
declared  a  free  port,  but  it  was  not  till  the  Nanking 
Treaty  of  1842  that  the  cession  of  the  island  was 
formally  recognized  by  the  Chinese  Government. 
Its  rapid  progress  at  first  was  soon  checked  by  the 
heavy  mortality  from  fever  consequent  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  malarious  soil,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  place  was  discussed.  It  is  now  con- 
sidered healthier  than  most  places  in  the  same 
latitude.  In  1860  Kowloon  peninsula  {q.v.),  already 
leased  in  perpetuity  to  (Sir)  Harry  Parkes  by  the 
Governor  General  of  the  Liang  Kuang,  was  ceded 
by  the  Convention  of  Peking  to  Great  Britain. 

In  spite  of  some  fluctuation  the  growth  and  pro- 
gress ot  tiie  Colony  have  been  remarkable.  In  1915 
the  total  civil  population  of  the  Colony  was  509,160, 
being  13,320  non -Chinese  and  495,840  Chinese. 


The  valiia  of  tha  Uad«  ia  aboul  LVj/XXj/X/J 
pur  aim.,  and  in  1906  a  TarhameriUry  pa[>er  ahowed 
thtit  in  rrnfiiTt  of  t^mna^A  Hdcigkoog  waa  tha  I— ding 
port  of  tho  wurld. 

The  (Jolony  it  admininlarod  by  a  Governor, 
iiidfd  Uy  an  Kiecative  (Council  of  Ava  oflkial  and 
two  unofHrial  mi>ml>«ni.  There  i»  a  LagiaUttva 
f/ouncd  with  (irght  official  menibera  and  •ix  oooActal. 

HONnKONG  &  SHANGHAI  BANKING 

CORPO»ATION,  THE.  1  he  bank  wa*  founded 
on  the  6th  of  Augunt,  1064,  when  a  meeting  of 
intercsUsd  merchante  and  otheri  wa«  held  in 
Hotigko/ig  at  which  the  following  reaolution  waa 
pa»Bed  :  - 

*•  That  the  perftonn  premint  do  fcjrm  a 
Provisional  (Committee  for  carrying  out  the 
object  of  the  following  Proepectua  : — 

The  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking 
CoMi'ANY,  Limited. 
CapiUl     15,000,000. 
In  20,000  Shares  of  $250  each. 
To  be  Incorporated  by  Charter. 
Provuional  Commitlee. 
Hon.   F.   Chomley,  Esq.,  (Messrs.  Dent  &  Co.) 
A.  F.  Heard,  Esq.,  (Messrs.  Aug.   Heard  k  Co.) 
T.  Sutherland,  Esq.,   (Superintendent, 

P.  k  O.8.N.  Co.) 
G.   F.  Maclean,  Esq.,  (Messrs.   Lyall  Hill  A  Co.) 
Douglas   Lapraik,  Esq., 
W.   NissEN',  Esq.,  (Messrs.   Siemssen  &  Co.) 
H.   B.  Semann,  Esq.,  (  Messrs.  Gilman  &  Co.) 
\V.  Schmidt,  Esq.,   (Messrs.  Fletcher  &  Co.) 
A.  Sassoon,  Esq.,  (Messrs.  D.  Sassoon  Sons  &  Co.) 
Robert  Brand,  Esq.,  (Messrs.  Smith  Kennedy 
Pallanjee  Framjee,  Esq.,  [&  Co.) 

\V.  Adamson,  Esq.,  (Messrs.  Borneo  Co.,  Ltd.) 
G.  S.  Helland,  Esq.   (Messrs.   I.  Bund  &  Co.) 

RuSTONJEE  •  DllIMJEESHAW. 

Counsel, 
E.  H.  Pollard,  Esq. 
"  The  Scheme  of  a  local  Bank  for  this  Colony 
with  Branches  at  the  most  important  places  in 
China  has  been  in  contemplation  for  a  very  long 
period.  The  local  and  foreiga  trade  in  Hongkong 
and  at  the  open  ports  in  China  and  Japan  has 
increased  so  1-apidly  within  the  last  few  years  that 
additional  Banking  facilities  are  felt  to  be  required. 
The  Banks  now  in  China  being  only  branches  of 
Corporations  whose  headquarters  are  in  England 
or  India,  and  which  were  formed  chiefly  with  the 
view  of  carrying  on  exchange  operations  between 
those  countries  and  China,  are  scarcely  in  a 
position  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  local  trade 
which  has  become  so  much  more  extensive  and 
varied  than  in  former  years.  This  deficiency  the 
Hongkong   and    Shanghai   Banking   Ccuapany   will 
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supply  and  will  in  fact  assume  the  same  position 
with  relation  to  this  Colony  as  the  Presidency 
Banks  in  India  or  the  Banks  of  Australia  in  their 
respective  localities. 

"  The  establishment  of  a  Mint  in  Hongkong 
providing  an  adequate  supply  of  proper  currency 
will  under  a  local  Banking  medium  be  essential  to 
carry  out  its  operations  and  the  almost  certain 
disappearance  of  the  existing  Compradoric  system 
so  far  as  money  is  concerned  will  also  ensure  Banks 
becoming  in  course  of  time  the  exclusive  medium 
for  the  transaction  of  the  monetary  operations 
connected  with  trade. 

"  The  Bank  will  commence  operations  simul- 
taneously in  Hongkong  and  Shanghai.  ...  As 
circunistances  render  it  advisable  the  Bank  will 
establish  Branches  at  other  places." 

The  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Com- 
pany, Limited,  commenced  business  in  April,  1865, 
with  a  capital  of  $2,500,000,  being  20,000  shares  of 
$250  each,  $125  paid  up.  The  Head  Office  was 
established  in  Hongkong,  and  the  first  Chief 
Manager  was  Mr.  Victor  Kresser,  a  Frenchman. 
The  first  Manager  of  the  Shanghai  Branch  \vas 
Mr.  David  McLean. 

In  1866  the  Bank  was  incorporated  under  a 
Hongkong  Government  Ordinance  and  the  title 
was  altered  to  The  Hongkong  and  Shanghai 
Banking  Corporation. 

The  shares  of  $250  of  which  $125  was  paid  up 
were  subsequently  changed  to  $125  shares  with  an 
uncalled  liability  of   $125. 

The  Capital  of  the  Bank  was  increased  at 
various  times  from  the  original  20,000  shares  to 
120,000  shares  of  $125  =  $15  millions,  at  which  it 
stands  at  the  present  time  (1916)  with  Reserves 
of  :— 

$18,000,000  in    Silver, 

$15,000,000  in  Sterling  @  2/- =  £1,500,000 
invested    in    the    British    Government 
4i%   War   Loan, 
and  in  addition  to  above  Reserves  : — 

$    250,000  Marine  Insurance  Account, 
$3,027,000   carried   forward    in    Profit    and 
Loss  Account. 

The  following  are  the  increases  of  capital 
which  have  taken   place  : — 

Original   Capital  20,000   shares      ...  $  2,500,000 

Increased  in  1866  to  40,000  shares, 
but  not  fully  paid  up  until  1872 
when  the  Capital   was     $  5,000,000 

Increased  in  1883  to  60,000  shares    $  7,500,000 

Increased  in  1890  to  80,000  shares    $10,000,000 

Increased  in  1907  to  120,000  shares    $15,000,000 

The  Dividend  on  shares  is  paid  on  a  sterling 
basis,  and  during  recent  years  the  distribution  has 
been  £2.3/-  per  share  half-yearly  with  a  bonus  of 


5/-  at  the  end  of  the  year,  making  £4.  11/-  per 
share  per  annum  equivalent  to  nearly  36%  per 
annum  on  the  capital  taking  exchange  at  2/-  to 
the  dollar. 

At  the  start  the  Bank  had  offices  only  at 
Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  London,  but  a  Branch  was 
opened  in  Japan  in  1866  and  shortly  afterwards 
offices  were  established  in  the  principal  ports  in 
China  as  well  as  extending  to  India.  A  very  fine 
building  was  erected  a  few  years  ago  for  the  London 
Branch. 

The  Bank  steadily  expanded  its  activities  to 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  at  the  present 
time  it  has  34  different  offices  established  at  : — 


Amoy 

Bangkok 

Batavia 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Canton 

Colombo 

Dalny 

Foochow 

Hankow 

Harbin 

Hongkew   (Shanghai) 

Ipoh 

Iloilo 

Johore 

Kobe 


London 

Lyons 

Malacca 

Manila 

Nagasaki 

New  York 

Peking 

Penang 

Rangoon 

Saigon 

San   Francisco 

Shanghai 

Singapore 

Scurabaya 

Tientsin 

Tsingtau 

Yokohama 


Kuala  Lumpur 

During  the  period  1870  to  1875  the  Bank  had 
a  series  of  lean  years,  when  its  fortunes  seemed 
at  the  lowest,  but,  from  1876  onwards  its  position 
steadily  improved.  From  that  time,  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank  was  as- 
sured, and  has  continued  unbroken ;  a  material 
contributing  element  in  this  success  being  un- 
doubtedly the  fact  that  its  Head  Office  and 
Directorate  were  domiciled  in  Hongkong,  and  its 
policy  directed  by  men  thoroughly  acquainted 
with   local    needs   and    conditions. 

Apart  from  the  services  the  Hongkong  and 
Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  has  rendered  to 
British  trade  generally  in  the  Far  East,  its  name 
has  been  most  prominent  in  connection  with  Chinese 
Government  loans,  of  which  it  was  the  pioneer,  and 
of  which  it  continues  to  be  the  most  representative 
channel.     A  list  is  given  at  the  end  of  thi«  article. 

The  first  Chinese  Government  Loan  was  ar- 
ranged with  the  Foochow  authorities  and  was 
floated  in  1875  for  £539,748.  18/-  (t.e.  Tls.  1,720,000 
or  $2,398,884)  of  which  in  January  1875  £352,700 
of  the  Bonds  were  offered  to  the  public.  Interest 
was  at  the  rate  of  8%  per  annum,  the  issue  price 
was  £95  with  exchange  4/li  per  dollar. 

During  the  ten  years  which  followed,  the 
Bank  issued  six  loans  for  the  Chinese  Government 
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boDi  ill  fiilvnr  and  in  K'old,  fur  <  (>ni|Miruliv(ily  itniull 
amoiinlH.  In  IMIM  and  1M<J.S,  during  ihr  ('hiii«M 
•fupiiiMiHo  War,  till)  iiunk  iHniiid  Iwo  loann,  ofio  in 
Milvrr  for  Tju'lh  lO.lKKJ.tXX),  and  tho  othrr  in  gold 
fur  iJ3,0(XJ,000.  'I'liu  uf{n;uniont  for  thu  luttor  loun 
woa  Hignod  ul  tiio  'I'Mungli  Viimvn  on  (y|iin(*M)  New 
Vfiir'M  Day,  IH^kS,  wlu'U  tlu>  ofricial  Si'ul  of  tli.i 
Ministry  had  to  he  hvuu^hl  out  fur  thu  purjioiie, 
an  unprucodtMitoti  relaxation  of  ininieniorial  ('hineM 
tradition. 

In  1U95  tho  llon^Uon^  and  Shanghai  Banking 
( 'orporation,  with  tho  approval  of  tho  HritiHh 
Koroign  Oflico,  ontorcd  into  an  agroomont  witij 
the  DeutHch-Asiatischo  Bank,  representing  a  gron]> 
of  Oernum  linaniMul  houHOM  headed  hy  tho  DiHconto 
(jOsollKchaft,  for  tne  joint  financing  of  C'hincHC 
(iovernnicnt  loanH  in  iiondon  and  Berlin  ;  and 
under  this  arrangement  the  Chinese  (>overnment 
6%  Gold  Loan  of  1096  and  tho  A{%  Gold  Loan  of 
1898,  each  for  £16,000,000,  were  negotiated  and 
issued  jointly  by  the  two  Banks,  the  proceeds 
being  applied  to  the  payment  "of  the  Chinese 
indemnity  exacted    by  Japan  after  the  war. 

In  1098  when  a  movement  began  for  the 
financing  and  construction  of  railways  in  China, 
the  Bank,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Jardine, 
Matheson  &  Co.,  forraed  the  affiliated  Company 
known  as  the  British  and  Chinese  Corporation. 
Ltd.,  for  the  financing  and  management  of  railways 
and  other  industrial  enterprises,  and  its  name  has 
since  become  widely  known  in  connection  with 
railway  development  in  China.  Its  formation  was 
followed  later  by  the  creation  of  a  similar  affiliated 
Company  known  as  the  Chinese  Central  Railways, 
which  included  important  French  interests. 

In  1909  the  agreement  of  1895  between  the 
Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank  and  the  Deutsch- 
Asiatische  Bank  for  the  financing  of  Chinese 
Government  loans  was  extended  to  admit  a 
French  group  represented  by  the  Banque  de 
i'lndo-Chine,  the  combination  being  enlarged  later 
by  the  admission  successively  of  American, 
Kussian  and  Japanese  groups,  represented  re- 
spectively by  Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  .  Co.  of 
New  York,  the  Russo- Asiatic  Bank,  and  the 
Yokohama  Specie  Bank.  It  was  this  consortium, 
known  as  the  "  Sextuple  Group,"  which  in  1913 
negotiated  with  the  Chinese  Government  the  Re- 
organization Loan  for  £25,000,000 ;  the  American 
group,  for  political  reasons,  dropping  out  of  the 
negotiations  on  the  eve  of  their  conclusion,  and 
leaving  the  British,  German,  French,  Russian  and 
Japanese  groups  as  the  final  signatories. 

The  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank  has  a 
British  Eastern  staff  of  204  members ;  ijts  present 
Chief  Manager  is  Mr.  N.  J.  Stabb,  appointed  in 
1910.     Of  the  names  which  have  earned  distinction 


in  tho  M)rvic«  of  iho  Bank,  by  far  the  moet 
prutninunt  is  iHaI  of  Hir  'I'iiomaii  Jackson,  B&rt. 
.XppoinUid  f'hinf  Mana^^or  in  1876,  Mr,  Ja'.kaom 
directed  thu  affaifA  of  the  lUnk  until  hia  Anal 
rctiromont  in  1902,  and  it  wa«  under  hu  wim  aud 
faraeeing  policy  that  it  attained  the  position  which 
It  now  enjoys.  On  hi»  n-tiri-ment  from  the  Chief 
Managomhip,  8ir  'Iiiomah  jAf'KfioN  joined  the  Iaju 
don  ConimiLi«e  of  tho  Bank,  of  which  ho  continu 
ud  to  bo  an  active  meml>er  until  the  time  of  hit 
death  in  1915.  Ho  wax  knight4;d  in  1899,  and 
created    a   Baronet  in  1902. 

Sir  Thomas  jAr.icsoN's  personality  was  aiMrlud 
b^  a  simplicity,  straightforwardness  and  geniality 
which  niadu  him  iiniverHally  beloved  by  the  com- 
ninnity  in  tho  Far  Fast,  to  whom  he  was  affection- 
ately known  as  "  T.  J."  Speaking  of  him  at 
the  first  meeting  of  shareholders  after  his  death, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors  said  :  — 
"Therq  can  be  no  better  tribute  to  his  memory  and 
work  than  the  position  the  Bank  now  holds.  Great 
and  many  as  were  the  public  services  he  rendered, 
his  most  enduring  monument  is  the  standard  of 
commercial  morality  which  he  set  throughout  the 
Far  East.  Nothing  that  was  not  generous,  nothing 
mean  or  underhand,  could  abide  his  presence,  and 
he  leaves  to  those  who  follow  a  noble  and  inspir 
ing  example   of   unselfish  devotion    to   duty." 

Sir  EwEN  Cameron,  K.C.M.G.,  was  Manager 
of  the  Shanghai  Branch  of  the  Bank  from  1873 
till  1889;  and,  as  the  strong  and  able  lieutenant 
of  his  Chief  and  colleague  in  Hongkong,  is  entit- 
led to  rank  equally  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Bank's  prosperity.  In  1890  he  became  Manager 
of  the  London  Branch,  where  he  rendered  valuable 
service  to  the  British  Government  by  his  advice 
on  Chinese  financial  matters,  for  which  the  honour 
of  K.C'.M.G.  was  conferred  on  him  in  1900.  He 
retired  on  account  of  ill-health  in  1905  and  died 
in  1908. 

Sir  Charles  Addis,  after  a  long  career  in  the 
Far  East,  was  appointed  a  Manager  of  the  Lon- 
don^  Branch  of  the  Bank  in  1905,  which  post  he 
still  continues  to  hold.  He  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  in  1913,  in  recognition  of  his  services 
as  head  of  the  British  group  in  connection  with 
the  negotiation  and  issue  of  the  Chinese  Reorganiza- 
tion Loan. 

Mr.  E.  G.  HiLLiER,  C.M.G.,  was  appointed 
agent  of  the  Bank  in  Peking  in  1891.  In  1896, 
following  the  strain  of  the  negotiation  of  .the 
Anglo-German  Loan  of  £16,000,000,  he  lost  his 
sight.  Blindness,  however,  did  not  prove  a  bar 
to  carrying  on  his  special  work,  and  he  is  at 
present  the  representative  of  the  Bank  in  its 
official  relations  with  the  Chinese  Government  and 
in  the  negotiation  of  loans.  .  He  was  made  a 
C.M.G.  in  1904. 
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CHINESE    GOVERNMENT     EXTERNAL    LOANS.     1874-1914. 


Title  of  Loan. 

Date  of  Issue. 

IssniiiK  Agents. 

Amount  of  Loan. 

Interest 

8    P/o 

Repayment 
Begln.s-Ends. 

Principal  Out- 
standing on 
l)cc.31.«t,  1916 

Cblne»«    Imperial   Oovernment 
8  i>er  cent.  Loan  of  1874 

(Jun. 
i  Mar. 

1875 
1876 

n.  iV  S  RC.  {IIon)fkonK 
and  London) 

£352,700  ) 
£274,915  j 

1876  -1885 

(Re  leemed) 

Cbiuese   Imperial    Government 
Loan  of  1877 

Dec. 

1877 

H.  &  s.n.c. 

£1,604,276 

8     „ 

1878-1884 

( Redeemed ) 

Chinese   InH>erlal   Gorernment 
8  per  cent.  Silver  Loon 

Mar. 

1879 

H.  &  S.n.c.  (Shanghai) 

S'hai  Tls.     1,949,500 

8     ., 

1879-1884 

(Redeemed) 

Chinese   Imperial   Gorernment 
Silver  Loan,  1881 

July 

188! 

II.  <fc  S.B.C.  (H'kong) 

S'hai  Tls.     4,384,00'. 

8     „ 

1883-1887 

(Redeemed) 

Chinese    Imperial    Government 
L<ian  of  18!<5 

Mar. 

1885 

II.  &  S.n.c. 

£1,605,000 

7     „ 

1889-1895 

(Redeemed) 

Chinese   Imperial    Oovernment 
6  per  cent.  Loan  of  18.S5 

Jnnc 

1885 

H   &  S.B.C. 

£    750,000 

6'  ,. 

1891—1895 

(Redeemed) 

Chinese    Inti)erial   Government 
7  percent.  Silver  Loan  (E),  1886 

Dec. 

1886 

U.  &  S.B.C.  (Shanghai) 

S'hai  Tls.       767,200 

7  •„ 

1887-1917 

£1,670 

Cliinese    Imi>erial   Government 
7  per  rent.  Silver  Loan  of  1894 

Nov. 

1894 

11.  (fc  S.n.c. 

S'hai  Tis.  10,900,000 

7     „ 

1904-1913 

(Redeemed) 

Chinese   Imperial    Government 
6  percent.  Qoh\  Loan  of  1895 

Feb. 

18U5 

U.&  SBC. 

£  3,000,000 

6     „ 

1900-1914 

(Redeemed) 

Chines-;   Imperial    Government 
5  per  cent.  Gold  Loan  of  1896 

(  Mar. 
/  Sep. 

1896 
1896 

II.  &  SB  C.  London  ct 
I).  Asiatische  Jiank 

£1 '1,000,000 
£  6,000,000 

5     „ 

1897—1932 

£10,479.600 

Chinese    Imperial   Government 
4^  percent.  Gold  Loan  of  1898 

M:ir. 

1898 

H.   ik   S.n.c,   Dcnt.sch- 
AsiatiseliC  liank 

£16,000,000 

4.i„ 

1899-1943 

£12,905,4:5 

Cliine-e    Imperial    Government 
5  i)er  cent.  Gohl  Loan  of  1905 

Feb. 

1905 

H.   &    S.n.c,  Deut.sch- 
Asintische  Hank 

e  1,000,000 

^     >, 

1906-1915 

( Redeem*,  d) 

Chinese  Government  5  per  cent. 
Reorganization  Loon  of  1913 

Jlay 

1913 

H.   it  S.n.c,    Dcntsch- 
Asiatisc he-nan  k , 
n<ie.  do  rindo  Chine, 
I{ns»o- Asiatic     Bank 
and  Yokohama  Specie 
nank,  Ltd. 

C  2  5,000,000 

5     „ 

1Q24-1360 

£25,000,000 

CHINESE    GOVERNMENT    EXTERNAL    (RAILWAY*    LOANS.     1874-1914. 


Title  of  I.oan. 


Imperial  Railways  of  X.  China 

Shnnghai-Nanking  Railway 
Caaton-Kowloon  Railway 

Tientsln-Pnkow  Railway 


Shanghnl-Hangchow-Ningpo 
Railway 

Imperial  Chinese  Government 
Gold  lyoon  of  1908  (for  redemp- 
tlonPeklng-Hnnliow  Kail  way) 

Tipntsln-Pnkow  Hailwiiy  Snp- 
plomentarj  I^oan 

Hafcuang  Ruilways  (1st  Serieit) 


Date  of  Issnc. 


Feb.  1899 

July  1901 

Jan.  I'JOl 

'Apr.  1907 

(  Mar.  1908 

I  June  190 J 

May  1908 

Oct.  1908 

Nov.  1910 

June  191 1 


Issuing  .\  go  Ills. 


H.  &.  S.n.C.  (for  British 
&  Chinese  Corp.,  Ld.) 

II.  &  S.B.C.  (for  B.  «fe  C 
Corporation,  Ltd.) 

IL  «fe  S.B.C  (for  B.  AC. 
Corporation,  Lt<l.) 

II.  A;  S.B.C  (for  Cliinese 
Central  RIys.,  Ltd.) 
and  D.  A.  Bank 

H.&  S.B.C.  (for  B.  &  C 
Corporation,  Ltd.) 

H.  Si  S  B.C.  and  Banqne 
lie  I/Indo Chine 


11  A  S.n.c  (for  Chinese 
Central  RIys.,  Ltd.) 
and  1).  A.  Bank 

H.  <k  S.n.c,  Bunque  do 
rindo-Chlne,  I).  A. 
Bank,  ft  Amer.  Group 


Amount  of  Loan. 


£2,300,000 
£2,260,000  ) 

e  050,000  J 

£1,500.000 

£3,000,000  \ 
.£2,000,(KK)  ) 

£1,500,000 

£5,000,000 

£3,0(0,000 

£6,(:00,0(0 


Interest 

•  5  -,o 

5  „ 

6  „ 

6  „ 

5  ., 

5  ,. 


Rei)ayment 
Begiiis-Ends. 


1905—1944 

(•)— 1953 
1920—1937 

1919—1938 

1919—1928 
1919-1938 

1921—1940 

1927-1960 


Principal  Out- 
standing on 
Dec.3l8t,  1916 


£1,610,000 

£2,900,000 
£1,500,000 

£6,000,000 

£1,600,000 
£6,000,000 

£3,000,000 

£6,000,000 


(')  Redeemable  at  G  months'  notlre. 
The  Bank  was  associated  in  the  "flotation  of  two  Iomiis  for  the  Siamese  (iovcrnmcnt,  one  in  I'.iOS  for  £1,000,000,  and  tho  second 
In  1907  for  £?,000,000,  both  at  ^i^/o-     It  ban  also  liecn  a.ssoclntcd  in  the  flotation  of  several  large  Japanese  Government  Loans. 
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HOPKINS 


HONGKONG  UNIVERSITY,  THE,  mitw  inio 
vxiHtoiKMt  ill  lull;  Sir  l\  liircAiiD  wum  the  (irui 
( 'liHiK-rllor,    uiul    Sir    (JIAUI.KH    KuuT   i'J.v.)    uf   Ihr 

I  liiivdiKily  of  Slitillirld,  whh  ji|t|Miiiil<Mi  (iixl  I'l  iiicipttj 
uiid  Vice  ( 'liuiK  I'lior,  ami  iii  ()<  rolni  I'll!!  tiMchin^ 
in  llirtMt  FacultiuH  wum  Ixif^uii. 

'I'lir  iiiicUniH  uf  tliti  llnivornity  wuh  IIh'  llorig- 
luiiij.;  S(  lidol  of  Mrdiciiin  for  ('IiiiicHi",  fouiidcfl  in 
min,  wliicli  hud  dono  u  niodtt.Ml  but  vuliiuhic  work 
for  twonty  yourK,  without  any  b^ildingii  of  its  own. 

II  living  riH'oived  $60,000  from  tho  iM'qucHtii  of  two 
('l)iiioHO  g(M)tl(Miu'n,  mid  a  Hitc)  from  (iovi^rnmcnt, 
tluH  inHlitulion  in  1908  appruled  to  tliu  public  for 
funds  to  oxtond  its  work.  Tho  idea  of  a  University 
had  boon  suggested  as  far  back  uh  1905,  and  an 
altorniitivo  sclu'mo  was  now  drawn  up  wlicrcby  the 
School  of  Medicine,  instead  of  building  for  itself, 
should  become  tho  Medical  Faculty  of  a  University. 
Various  difUcultiea  having  been  overcome  the  Hong- 
kong Gov(>rnment  gave  a  site  of  23  acres,  Mr. 
11.  N,  MoDY  gave  tiie  buildings  and  j)repared  the 
land  at  a  cost  of  about  $345,000,  and  an  Endowment 
and  Ecpiipinent  fund  was  started,  which  before  the 
end  of  1909  amounted  to  more  than  one  and  a 
quarter  million  dollars.  To  this  fund  Messrs. 
HuTTERFiEiD  &  SwiRE,  wlth  their  allied  firms,  gave 
$40,000;  the  Chinese  government  also  subscribed; 
the  Governor  of  Canton,  having  first  assured  him- 
self that  the  standard  of  the  University  v/as  to 
ctjual  that  of  the  University  of  London,  gave  his 
warm  support,  and  invited  contributions  from  the 
Canton  province;  the  Chinese,  both  of  Canton  and 
Hongkong,  gave  generously  ;  the  Governors  of  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  Macao,  and  the  Shanghai 
Municipal  Council  recommended  the  scheme ;  and 
from  as  far  north  as  Mukden,  and  as-,  far  south  j 
as  Australia,   wealthy  Chinese  sent  donations. 

The  foundation-stone  was  laid  in  March  1910,  j 
when  Mr.  H.  N.  ^Iody  was  knighted  by  the  order 
of  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII,  who  also  com- 
manded that  scholarships  bearing  his  own  name 
should  be  established  for  British  subjects.  The 
site  given  by  Government  is  200  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  harbour.  The 
buildings  were  calculated  to  accommodate  500 
students,  with  capacity  for  extension — and  besides 
the  class-rooms,  laboratories,  Great  Hall,  libraries, 
etc.,  include  residential  quarters  for  the  Staff  and 
for  undergraduates;  and  a  large  playground  has 
been  provided.  The  University  is  also  close  to  the 
Hospitals. 

The  wish  of  the  Committee  of  the  University 
was  to  begin  with  the  two  Faculties  of  Medicine 
and  Engineering  as  the  most  urgently  necessary 
for  the  development  of  China  and  amelioration  of  ' 
her  conditions,  but  a  Faculty  of  Arts  was  added 
owing  to  pressure  brought  by  the  Chinese  residents 
in  the  colony. 


I'lio  Univomity,  while  ■pectftUy  inlciuivti  for 
th<*  bunufil  of  thu  ('hirioio,  u  o|>4*ri  l*»  all,  irrirA)»cctiv« 
of  raco,  natiorialily  or  creed  ;  the  dngrerH  ronferred 
an*  (•(|uiil  to  thono  of  the  Uni\f;riiity  of  Ij^mdon ', 
and  a«  on»  of*  tin  uvowimI  objix  tn  m  Iho  forinetion 
of  chfiracter,  all  «tu<lontN  arn  re«|uired  Uj  re»ide, 
(tilhtT  in  niiaaionary  honlidii,  or  the  quartiTi  provided, 
by  tho  Univeraity  it«4'lf. 

Another  object  ih  t<j  prrjrnotf]  a  gMid  under- 
Mlanding  with  tho  (/hineae  Government,  and  thia 
would  seem  to  have  Ixien  attained,  to  a  Urge  extent. 
The  ChinoKe  in  tin'  Strait*i  and  in  Canton  have  given 
munificently  ;  tho  i'lcBident  of  the  Chineae  Republic 
givcR  five  Kcholarchipii  of  the  annual  value  of  $400, 
and  Canton  Trovince  haa  given  twenty  achoUrahipa 
of  $300  annually. 

There  is  a  (.'onaulting  Committee  in  London  in 
addition  to  the  C!ourt,  Council  and  Senate  in  Hong- 
kong. 

Tim  ntimlxT  of  ntudt'iitH  in  1917  i«  ab<>ut  200. 

HONG    MERCHANTS.     See   Cohong. 

HOOMUN  CHAI  TREATY,  alRo  called  the 
Bogui;  Treaty.  Thi.s  was  a  supplementary  treaty 
signed  by  Sir  Henry  I'ottincer  and  Kiting  at  the 
liogue,  October  8,  1843.  It  wa«  abrogated  by 
Article  I  of  the  Tientsin  Treaty  of  1858  ;  but  some 
of  its  provisions  were  embodied  iQ_  that  treaty, 
notably  the  "most-favoured-nation  clause,"  Art.  viii 
in  the  old,  was  repeated  in  Art.  liv  of  the  new 
treaty.  It  is  not  given  in  Hertslet's  Treatiej^,  but 
will  be  found  in  the  Chineae  Rppository,  vol.  xiii, 
ill  the  Customs  volume  of  Treaties,  Convent  ions, 
etc.,  and  there  is  a  precis  of  it  in  Mayers'  Treaties. 

HOOPOES.     See  Anisodactyli. 

HOPE,  JAMES,  Sir,  the  British  commander 
of  the  s(]uadron  which  brought  the  allied  ministers 
north  fn  1859.  He  did  not  reach  the  rank  of 
admiral  till  1870.  He  arrived  at  Singapore  in  April, 
1859  to  replace  Sir  Michael  Seymour.  In  June  of 
that  year  he  received  the  disastrous  check  at  the 
Taku  forts,  and  was  severely  wounded.  He  was  in 
command  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  expedition  which 
was  sent  the  next  year  as  the  result  of  this  outrage. 
He  was  born  March  3,  1808  and  died  at  Linlithgow 
in  Scotland  on   June   9,  1881. 

HOPKINS,  LIONEL  CHARLES,  was  born 
in  1854  and  came  to  China  as  student-interpreter 
in  1874.  He  was  Vfce-consul  at  Shanghai  in  1895. 
Consul  at  Chefoo  in  1897  and  Consul-General  at 
Tientsin  from  1901  to  1908,  when  he  retired  from 
the  service  and  was  honoured  with  the  Imperial 
Service  Order.  He  is  a  keen  student  of  early 
Chinese,  and  has  written  a  number  of  papers  on  the 
Oracle  Bones  [q.v.),  on  Chinese  numismatics,  Chinese 
numerals,  etc.  These  have  mostly  appeared  in  .the 
R.A.S.  Journal. 
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I^QPDO  the  official  at  the  head  of  the  Maritime 
Customs  in  the  earlier  trade  with  foreigners  at 
Canton.  Representing  the  Ministry  of  Finances 
(^  pR  Am  pu)  he  was  d-iibbed  with  this  title  in  error 
by  the   foreigners. 

Another  derivation  of  the  name  is  from  Hoi-pu, 
the  truncated  form  in  Cantonese  of  Yiieh  Hai  kuan 
P'i  9?l^l8SnS  Controller  of  Kuangtung  Maritime 
Customs.  Williams  gives  ho  /?o  JBJ  ffl  boatmaster 
as  the  origin.  The  office  was  always  filled  by  a 
Manchu,  generally  by  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
family  ;  it  was  abolished  in  1904. 

Morse  :  The  Gil(l<  of  China. 

HORSE,  WILD;  there  are  probably  two  species 
in  Chinese  territory,  the  Tarpan,  Equus  caballus, 
in  Hsinchiang,  and  E.  pijevalsJcii  in  Hsinchiang 
and  W.  Mongolia.  It  is  a  question  whether  the 
latter  is  an  indigenous  wild  horse  or  is  descended 
from  escaped   domestic  horses.     8ee  Equidce. 

HO  SHANG  ^f^.  The  ordinary  Chinese 
term   for  a  Buddhist  priest. 

HOSHIGA-URA.     See  Star  Beach. 

HOSIE,  ALEXANDER,  born  January  16, 
1853,  was  educated  at  Aberdeen  and  appointed  a 
student-interpreter  in  the  British  Consular  Service 
in  1876.  In  1881  he  succeeded  E.  H.  Parker  as 
Consular  Agent  at  Chungkiiig,  and  from  that  centre 
made  several  important  journeys,  making  a  great 
many  valuable  observations  on  matters  connected 
both  with  natural  history  and  with  trade.  In  1893 
he  wrote  a  valuable  report  on  Formosa,  where  he 
had  been  Consul,  giving  much  important  inform- 
ation on  geography  and  on  the  economic  plants  of 
the  Island.  He  was  Commercial  attache  in  China 
from  1905  to  1908,  and  was  a  member  of  thje  Opium 
Commission  at  Shanghai  in  1908.  He  was  knighted 
in  June,  1907. 

His  works  are  Three  Years  in  We.^tern  China, 
1890;  Manchuria;  On  the  Trail  of  the  Opium 
Poppy,  1914 ;  besides  a  large  number  of  Beports 
(on  Formosa,  on  Ssuch'uan,  the  Eastern  Frontier 
of  Tibet,  etc.). 

HOUQLIA,  HOWQUA,  etc,  the  best  known 
and  most  important  of  the  Hong  Merchants.  His 
surname  was  Wu  (Cantonese  Ng),  and  Wu  How 
Kuan  fi£  f{^  IT  is  Riven  in  the  Chinese  Repository 
as  'the  original  name.'  His  name  proper  was 
Wu  TuN-TiiAN.  The  termination  'qua,'  in  this  and 
other  well  known  examples  (Mowqua,  Mtnoqua, 
etc.),  is  honorific  or  respectful,  equivalent  to  our 
Mr.  or  Esquire.  It  stands  for  kuan  "jf .  an  official. 
The  business  name  or  hao  of  the  firm  was  Ewo  f^^ffl 
.\\\  accounts  of  him  speak,  not  only  of  his 
perfect  probity,— for  which  all  the  Hong  Merchant^ 
were  remarkable  so  far  as  their  dealings  with 
foreigners  were  concerned, — but  also  of  his  friend- 
liness and   extreme  generosity. 


His  fortune  was  immense,  being  estimated  at 
one  time  at  $26,000,000 ;  and  when  Canton  waa 
ransomed  for  six  million  dollars,  the  Hong  Mer- 
chants subscribing  two  millions  of  it,  Houqua'e 
contribution  was  $1,100,000.  He  was  also  called  on 
to  subscribe  $1,000,000  towards  the  $3,000,000  agreed 
on  by  the  Nanking  treaty  as  due  to  British 
Merchants. 

He  died  on  September  4,  1843,  at  the  age  of  75. 

HSIA  DYNASTY  ^  |E,  so  named  from  a 
small  State  in  Honan,  was  founded  by  the  Great 
Yii,  who  had  drained  the  flooded  country  and 
received  the  throne  from  Shun.  From  his  time  the 
succession  became  hereditary,  the  family  name  being 
Ssu  j^.  The  Empire  then  contained  one  or  two 
millions  of  Chinese,  apparently  colonists  among 
aborigines.  There  is  little  reliable  history  of  such 
a  remote  period,  but  it  is  supposed  that  bronze  was 
then  first  cast  and  precious  metals  first  used  as 
media  of  exchange.  Seventeen  sovereigns  held  sway 
and  the  dynasty  lasted  439  years.  The  last  ruler 
was  infamous  for  cruelty  and  voluptuous  living,  and 
was  driven  out  by  Ch'eng  T'ang  who  founded  the 
Shang  dynasty. 
I)yn.  Title  Accession  Dyn.  Title  Accession 

B.C.  B.C. 

:^^  The  Great  Yii     2205  ^      Huai  2040 

^       Ch'i                      2197  ^      Mang  2014 

;ic^  T'ai  K'ang         2188  fit      Hsieh  1996 

ft|i|^  Chung  K'ang     2159  ;f;^  Pu  Chiang  1980 

tg       Hsiang                2146  M      Chiung  1921 

Interregnum  of  ^      Chin  1900 

forty    years.  |L¥  K'ung  Chia  1879 

commencing    2118  J^       Kao  1848 

/j;^  Shao   K'ang       2079  ff       Fa  1837 

^f      Ch'u                     2057  ^^  Chieh  Kuei  1818 

HSIA  MENgtP^.  The  Chinese  name  for 
Amoy  as  well  as  for  the  island  on  which  the  city 
stands.     See  Amoy. 

HSIAO  CHING  #15.  See  Filial  piety, 
Canon  of. 

HSI-AN  FU  '^^M,  the  capital  of  Shensi ; 
in  lat.  34°  16'  N.,  long.  108°  38*  E.,  on  the  Wei, 
the  chief  affluent  of  the  Yellow  River.  As  Ch'ang-an 
^  ^  the  city  was  the  capital  of  the  Han  dynasty 
under  the  Emperor  Kao  Ti,  (b.c.  206-194)  and  also 
of  Kao  Tsu  the  founder  of  the  T'ang  dynasty, 
(a.d.  620-627).  The  Manchu  Court  fled  to  Hsi-an 
in  1900. 

Famous  for  the  Nestorian  tablet  and  the  Pei-lin 
(forest  of  tablets),  and  rich  with  the  relics  of 
ancient  civilization,  Hsi  an  has  also  considerable 
commercial  importance  and  the  Wei  Valley  is  very 
rich.  The  projected  great  Western  railway  will 
enhance  Hsi-an's  importance.  It  has  also  been  the 
starting   point   of   the   religious   movements    which 
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H8I  YU  CHI 


hnvo  inlluonrcd  tlio  (hiiiono.  Here  Mohnmrncdaniem 
iirHt  MfcurtMl  a  lioM  in  Oliina,  liuddhlnin  and 
NuHtoriuninni  (loiiriBhrd  and  thn  Jowiiih  Colony 
nettled. 

HSI   CH^N.      See  Four  aarritons. 

HSIEH  CHI  A  Ki),V|t  or  Uh'i  chia  ;  rominorcial 
agents  for  Mongols  and  'I'ibetans,  on  tlio  Kaniu 
fronti«<r.  Their  diiLicH  are  liorrditary.  An  hsieh 
t/ti(i  means  rest  homo  or  re^t  family,  Kockiiim,  refers 
to  Hue's  mention  of  Maiaona  dt  repoa,  and  surmises 
that  a  former  duty  of  tlio  hsich  chia  was  to  keep 
free  innn  for  MongolH  and  Tibetans. 

UocKiiirj,  :   The  Laud  of  the  Lamaa. 

HSI  EN     FENG    \^^l    tho    reigntitlo    of    the 
seventh  ruler  of  tho  Ch'in^  dynasty,  whoso  personal 
name  was  I  ciiu  Ij^jj-*?.     Ho  was  the  fourth  son  of 
Tag   Kuang  and   was  born   in  1831.     Ho  succeeded 
his  father  in  1851,  and  had  a  troubled  reign,  show- 
ing  himself  not   at  all   equal  to   his  task  j  ho   was 
weak  and  in  general  contcmptiblo  as  a  ruler.     Tho 
most   important  deed    of  his    reign   was   to  receive 
Yehonala  [q.v.)  as  a  concubine,  and  make  her  the 
mother  of    a   son ;   thus    introducing   into    Chinese 
historytlie  remarkable    woman    who  is   universally 
known  as    the   Emprcss-dowagei'.     The   T'ai    P'ing 
Rebellion  filled   a  good   part  of  his  reign   and  was 
not   suppressed    till  after  his    death.     The   Second 
War  with  England  had  place  at  the  end  of  his  reign, 
and  when  the  allied  English  and  French  forces  were 
advancing  on  Peking  he  weakly  fled  to  Jehol,  leaving 
Prince   Kung   to   do    the  best    he  could    with  the 
foreigner.     He  never  returned  to  the  capital,  dymg 
in  Jehol  in  1861.     His  successor  was  T'^ng  Chih, 
his    infant  son  by    Yehonala,    with  tha  Empress- 
mother  and  the  Empress-Consort  as  co-Regents. 

HSIEN  SHENG  ^H  ^  elder  born.  The  equi- 
valent of  our  title  Mr.  It  is  especially  used  as  a 
noun  meaning  a  teacher. 

HSIEN  T'lEN  !^Ji  'Former  Heaven'  or 
*  Preceding  Heaven  '  Society,  a  secret  sect  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  one  L6  Huai  ]S  l!l  ii^  ^he 
reign  of  the  Ming  Emperor  W.\n  Li  (1573-1620). 
The  samfe  man  is  also  credited  with  founding  the 
Lung  Hua  and  Wu  Wei  Societies  [q-v.].  Lo  Huai 
in  what  is  described  as  his  49th  existence  was  born 
in  the  prefecture  of  Lai-chou  in  Shantung.  He  was 
ordained  as  a  Buddhist  priest  on  Chiu  Hua  Shan, 
but  his  teaching  is  a  mixture  of  the  Three  Religions. 
He  travelled  much,  and  died  in  Peking,  where  he 
is"  said  to  have  worked  miracles,  and  so  turned  aside 
the  Emperor's  wrath,  always  ready  to  burn  against 
Societies. 

The  sect  is  non-ritualistic  and  opposes  outward 
show,  and  there  is  no  propagandism.     The  initiation    \ 
consists  in  a  vow  to  keep  the  five  commandments  of    j 

ai 
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HuiJOJiA.     Thfl  V ' m  are  mwitly  well  U>  do  ;  their 

mci«linK«  are  g.  held   in  each  other'*  houocj, 

men  meeting  with  men  and  women  with  women,  the 
object  hi'xu^  the  recitation  of  sfitraA,  and  edifying 
convorsalion.  They  are  all  vigetariann,  and  spend 
a  go(xl  deal  of  money  in  buying  up  animal  life. 
I)K  (inooT  has  described  them  aA  he  found  them 
in  Amoy,  where  they  were  \try  nnmnooM.  See 
Secret  tecU. 

\)jc  OttOOT  :    Sectarianum  and  the   lieiujion   of 
ihf  Chinese. 

HSIEN    YIJN    ffl^,    a   name   found    in  some 
buokH    meaning  tho   Huns;  an   early  designation   of 

H.^iung  nu  (r/.v.). 

HSI  LING  y^Vtt,  the  western  tombe  of  the 
Manchu  emperors.     See  Afausolea. 

HSI    SHIH   or  Hsi  xzil    piU    or  fj  :f .      Th« 

mo.st  beautiful  of  women  in  Chinese  tradition.  She 
was  .sent  a.s  a  present  by  the  prince  of  Yueh  to  the 
Prince  of  Wu  with  the  intention  of  ruining  him  : 
the  plan  was  a  success. 

HSIUNG  NU  iqtt.  Western  Tartars  of  Mon- 
golia, first  heard  of  in  B.C.  318  when  they  allied 
with  five  Chinese  powers  against  the  menacing 
attitude  of  Ch'in.  They  are  the  ancestors  of  the 
Huns  and  Turks. 

Parker  :    Ancient  China  Simplified,  p.   150. 

HSiU  TS'AI  5f/J*,  cultivated  talent;  a  graduate 
of  the  lowest  rank,  generally  translated  in  English 
as  bachelor  of  arts.     See  Chii  jin;  Chin  ahih,  etc. 

HSI  WANG   MU.     See  Si  wan(j  mu. 

HSI  YU  CHI  ^jglE.  There  are  two  weU- 
knpwn  Chinese  books  with  this  title,  and  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  exists,  not  30  much  because  of 
there  being  two,  but  because  foreign  writers  who 
speak  of  one  generally  ignore  the  other. 

The  important  one  is  the  record  of  the  travels 
of  Cp'iu  Ch'ang-ch'un  {q.v.)  who  went  from  Shan- 
tung to  the  court  of  Cheng  his  Khan  in  Persia  in 
1221-24.  It  was  written  by  Li  Chih-ch'ang,  one 
of  his  disciples,  who  accompanied  him  and  kept  a 
journal.  It  has  been  translated  into  Russian  by  the 
Archimandrite  Palladics,  and  Pauthieb  translated 
part  of  it,  badly,  into  French.  The  important 
parts  of  w^ere  done  into  English  by  BRETSCHNEiDEa  : 
he  makes  no  mention  of  the  other  book  with  the 
same  name. 

This  second  work  is  of  a  very  different  nature  ; 
it  is  a  popular  novel,  based  on  the  travels  of 
HsiiAN  TsANG  to  this  extent  and  no  further,  that 
the  chief  personage  is  called  by  HsiiAN  Tsang's 
posthumous  name  and  that  he  travels  in  search  of 
Buddhist  books.  It  begins  with  a  stone  monkey 
hatched  out  of  a  stone  Q%g  who  becomes  Master  of 
the  Horse  to  the  chief  Taoist  divinity.  Most  people 
will  regard  it  as  a  hotch-potch  of  puerile  absurdities. 
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It  has,  however  recently  been  partly  translated  and 
the  rest  summarized  by  Dr.  T.  Richard  as  an 
Epic  and  Allegory  and  one  of  the  world's  master- 
pieces of  literature.  His  translation  has  the  title 
A  Mission  to  Heaven.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that 
it  is  the  work  of  Ch'iu  Ch'ang-ch'un,  but  Giles 
says  otherwise.  In  his  Chinese  Literature  Giles 
gives  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  book  but  does  not 
there  mention  the  other  work  of  the  same  title  nor 
does  Richard  mention  it  anywhere.  It  is  known 
to  the  Chinese  as  the  Hou  or  Later  Hsi  yu  chi. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  there  is  a  third 
work  with  a  similar  name,  the  Ilsi  yii  chi  "0§  lij^  |E 
which  is  the  genuine  travels  of  HsiiAN  Tsang. 

Giles  :  Chinese  Literature;  Bretschneider  : 
Mediaeval  Researches,  vol.  i;  Richard  :  A  Mission 
to  Heaven  J  1913. 

HSUAN  CHUANG.     See  Hsiian  T^ang. 

HSiJAN  TSANG  ^^  or  Yuan  Ciiuang  7c  ^ 
and  various  other  forms  ;  the  'style'  (official  name) 
or  the  religious  name  of  the  celebrated  Buddhist 
pilgrim  Ch'kn  I.  He  was  born  in  Honan,  a.d.  600, 
and  in  629  he  set  out  secretly  from  Hsi-an  fu  for 
India.  In  645,  having  first  obtained  the  Emperor's 
pcrnussion,  he  returned,  bringing  657  sacred  books 
and  150  relics  of  the  Buddha.  He  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  translating  the  books  and  also  wrote 
the  account  of  his  travels,  the  well-known  Hsi-yii 
rhi  "55  ^  IG  riot  to  be  confused  with  Hsi  yu  chi 
H  3K  IE  ((Z-^O-  This  has  been  translated  by 
Stanislas  Julien  in  1857,  by  S.  Beal  in  1884,  and 
by  Thomas  Waiters,  whose  work,  edited  by  Rhys 
Davids  and  S.  W.  Bushell,  was  published  post- 
humously in  1904. 

HSUAN  TU  IS  /^  suspended  way,  a  name 
occurring  in  Hsuan  Tsang's  travels.  It  was  crossed 
by  Pan  C'h'ao  with  an  army,  (After  Han  Records 
^ill?ill)-  It  is  identified  by  Wylie  with  Hindu 
Khush.  Chinese  Recorder,  vol.  iv,  p.  52. 

HSUAN  T'UNG  ^Ife,  the  reign-title  of  the 
tenth  Emperor  of  the  Manchu  dynasty.  The  ruler's 
personal  name  is  P'u  I  ^fl(  and  he  is  the  son  of 
Prince  Ch'un  and  nephew  of  tlie  preceding  Emperor 
KuANG  Hsu.  He  was  born  on  February  11,  1906, 
and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  November  14,  1908. 
On  February  12,  1912,  he  abdicated,  being  allowed 
however  to  retain  the  title  of  Manchu  Emperor  for 
life.  On  July  1,  1917,  while  these  pages  are  in 
the  press  the  young  Emperor  has  been  restored 
by  General  Chanh  Hsun  ;  but  the  restoration  is  a 
fiasco. 

The  following  table  is  of  use  to  show  the  re- 
lations of  the  Manchu  ruler.s  from  Tao  Kuang  to 
HsiiAN  T'UNO.     The  dates  are  the  dates  of  accession. 


TAG   KUANG    (1821) 


6th  son 


7th  son 


1st  son  4th  son 

I  Wei     USIEN  FENG  (1851)    Trince  Kdho  rrincc  Cu'un 


KUANG  rrincc 
TsAi  CHiH  T'UNG  Clini  (18G2)  '^SAi  Cil'BSO  II8U  (1875)  Cii'dn 
(n<loptc«1) 


V\  LuN 


Fu  Wki 
(adopted  nephew) 


HSUAN 
T'UNO  (1S06 


HSU  KUANG-CH'I  ^^%^  was  born  near 
Shanghai  about  a.d.  1560.  He  rose  to  the  Han-lin 
degree  and  became  acquainted  with  Ricci,  helping 
him  to  translate  books  on  mathematics,  astronomy 
and  firearms.  He  was  baptized  with  the  name 
Paul.  He  memorialized  the  Emperor  with  s^ig- 
gestions  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  was  made 
Censor  and  ordered  to  raise  troops.  He  found, 
however,  that  his  advice  was  neglected,  and  he 
withdrew  from  active  life.  He  was  recalled  when 
his  help  was  needed,  but  was  later  disgraced,  and 
this  occurred  twice ;  but  in  1628,  on  the  accession  of 
TsuNG  Cheng,  he  was  restored  to  his  rank,  and 
later  arrived  at  the  highest  offices.  He  died  in 
1634.  He  was  a  friend  and  protector  of  mission- 
aries, and  the  great  Jesuit  establishment  near 
Shanghai  called  Zi  ka  wei  or  Hsii  chia  hui  |S^  ^  @ 
perpetuates  his  name.  His  grave  is  at  the  village 
of  that  name.  His  daughter  was  baptized  by  the 
name  of  Candida  [q.v.]. 

HSUN-FU  aStfll-  The  Governor  of  a  province 
(before  the  Revolution).  The  common  designation 
was  Fu  t'ai  ^  '^. 

HSUN  K'UANG,  ?^  ^,  known  as  HsiiN  Tzu 
or  the  Philosopher  HsiiN,  was  a  native  of  the  State 
of  Chao,  born  in  340  B.C.  He  was  a  high  officer 
of  state,  and  spent  most  of  a  very  long  life  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Ch'i.  At  eighty-six  years  of  age  ho 
was  impeached  and  retired  to  Ch'u,  where  he 
gathered  a  group  of  di.sciples  including  Han  Fei  Tzii 
{q.v.)  and  Li  Ssu  {q.v.).  He  died  at  the  age  of  120. 
He  is  best  known  by  a  philosophical  treatise  in 
thirty-two  "books"  in  which  he  upheld  with  great 
force  the  doctrine  of  the  innate  badness  of  human 
nature,  as  a  basis  for  his  system  of  corrective  ethics. 
He  resembles  Hume  in  some  of  his  views,  notably 
as  to  the  artificial  nature  of  society.  He  empha- 
sized the  value  of  the  canonical  books,  and  laid 
the  greatest  stress  on  ceremonial  and  on  music  as 
educative  influences,  thus  opposing  Me  Tzii. 
Suzuki  has  a  thoughtful  estimate  of  his  place  in 
Chinese  thought. 

Suzuki  :  History  of  Chinese  PhUosofhy ;  Giles  : 
Biographical  Dictionary. 

HSi)  PAUL.     See  Hail  Kuang-ch'i. 
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IISU  SH^N  KlPtK.  A  nntivA  of  llonan,  of  lliri 
Mil'  lii'Ht  cuniiiry  of  our  t^ru.  Ilr  wrtitr  u  fAmouN 
CiJiiuiH'iilary  on  thr  A'lrr  Clit^nKf,  Imt  In  bent  known 
an  tlio  uutlntr  of  tli(»  Shtio  Whi  {t/.v). 

HSU,    STATE    OF,    f.t,   h   vrry    hM.ull    j.n.l.il 

Stutc  of   tho   (   llOU   pi'liod.       'l\\r  nilflH   li.id   tlic   laim 

ancoMtry  aa  thoHo  of  (Uri. 

HUAI  NAN  TZU  ^  )fj  /■  tlu5  litorury  nanio  of 
tlir    Trincu   of   lluai   Nan,  u  grundaon  of   tho  first 
lliui   KinpiM-or.      lli.s  nunie  waH  yi|  ^  Liu  An.     IIo 
WiiH  a  th>v()ti<(i   Taoiat,  and    a  groat  Hoarchcr  after 
tho  olixir  of  lifo,  and  othor  magical  trcaHuroH,      ilc 
waH  a  (ttiilt'Miporary  of  SsQ  ma  ('h'ikn,  who  relates 
that  ho  spont  all  liis  property  in  his  occult  pursuits, 
and  that  ho  died  hy  his  own  hand,  when  discovorcd 
])l<)tting  to  Huccood  to  tho  thrcjno.     Tho  lator  'J'aoists 
however,  insist  that  ho  attained  to  immortality  and 
was   possessed    of    wonderful    supernatural    powers. 
Ho  embodied  the  results  of  his  researches  in  a  bcjok 
called    Jlitnij  livh  chuan  j^  f;}[  ^,   (7-^')>   familiarly 
known  as    (tho  treatise  of)  llutti  Nan  Tzu.     It  is 
one  of  tho  standard  works  of  the  Taoists. 

HUANGPU  CONSERVANCY.  The  Huangpu 
IS  a  tributary  channel  chiefly  maintained  by  tidal 
action,  which  connects  the  lake  system  in  the 
Southern  Yangtze  Delta  with  the  Yangtze  at  Woo- 
sung.  It  derives  its  principal  importance  from  its 
relation  to  Shanghai,  which  is  on  the  left  bank 
15  miles  from  the  mouth.  Spring  tides  averaging 
about  12  feet  in  the  mouth  of  the  Y^angtze  Estuary 
diminish  to  10  feet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Huangpu  and 
form  a  strong  wave  with  rapid  currents  which 
sweeps  up  that  river  even  to  the  easternmost  of 
the  lakes  (  "Hsi  Tai"  or  "Tien  Shan"^ 

The  accessibility  to  Shanghai  from  the  sea 
depends  on  the  bar?  at  the  mouth  of  the  Y'angtze 
and  the  Huangpu.  The  latter  river  had  two  bars, 
the  inner  and  the  outer  Woosung  bar  \v'\\h.  12  and 
18  feet  of  water  at  ordinary  low  water  respectively, 
which  early  proved  to  be  serious  obstacles,  and  were 
the  subjects  of  a  British  "  Blue  Book  "  in  1874. 

In  1876  two  reports  by  engineers  were  submitted 
to  the  Consular  Body  of  Shanghai,  but  it  was  not 
till  1889  that  any  actual  work  was  done.  Dredg- 
ing having  been  tried  but  proved  ineffectual,  Mr. 
J.  DE  RiJKE  was  called  in  by  the  Shanghai  General 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1897  and  reported  on  the 
continued  deterioration  which  was  proceeding,  and 
made  certain  proposals.  Aiinexe  17  of  the  "Boxer" 
Peace  Protocol  of  1901  comprised  "Regulations  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Coui'^e  of  the  Huangpu" 
and  a  Conservancy  Board  was  appointed.  No  steps 
were  taken  to  fulfil  this  agreement  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1905,  a  new  agreement  was  signed.  The 
Conservancy  Board  was  to  consist  of  the  Shanghai 
Taotai  and  the  Commissioner  of   Customs   and  the 


C'hinoM  Uovornm«iil  undorl^Xik   to  provide   twenty 
ftiinual  I  '.of  460.000  Haikuan  Taeli. 

Mr.  i,.   i      ,  r  . .  ;  '  ,oer  and  work 

was  bc|{un  in  J  ^/<.       it,.  fwaadoMd 

in  1910  and  tho  new  fairway  (  •'  Asira^a  Channel," 
formerly  tho  ".Junk  Channol"  )  was  dredged.  The 
"Inner  Uar"  was  thus  i-jirr  ■  •  •  »  '  » 
ing  wall  running  out  tnio 
Bar"  was  washed  out,  so  giving  a  minimum  depth 
of  20  feet  at  avcra^^o  low  water  as  well  as  a  clear 
600  foot  width  all  the  way   to  Shanghai. 

At  tho  end  of  1910,  when  the  toUl  expenditure 
reached  some  6,500,000  Shanghai  Tacls,  funds  were 
lacking  tho  work  wa«  diHC/riranizod  and  Mr.  db 
itlJKK  left. 

The  work  was,  however,  not  even  half  complet 
ed.  Silting  was  noticed  in  the  "Astroca  Channel" 
in   1911  and  in  October,   Mr.    H.   von  Ilrr  '4, 

who  auereeded  Mr.  de  Kukk  as  Engineer  .;,  ...iif, 
.submitted  a"  "Project  for  the  Continued  Whangpoo 
Regulation,"  with  complewj  plans  and  estimates, 
showing  that  Tls.  6,000,000  spread  over  ten  years 
wouJd  be  required  for  the  continued  regulation. 
After  some  negotiations  with  the  Government  it 
was  agreed  in  April,  1912  to  proceed,  and  a 
Conservancy  Tax  of  7>%  on  the  Cu.«5toms  duties  and 
Ij  per  mille  on  duty-free  goods  was  authori/x-fl. 
The  Board  (which  now  included  the  Harbour 
Master)  was.  supplemented  by  a  Consultative  Com- 
mittee of  six  members,  one  from  each  of  the  five 
leading  shipping  nations  and  one  selected  by  the 
Chinese  Chamber   of    Commerce. 

Work  has  proceeded  regularly  since  July,  1912. 
Pheasant  Point  (a  .sharp  convex  near  the  mouth) 
was  cut  away  and  a  contract  for  four  million  cubic 
yards  of  dredging  was  let.  A  second  training  wall 
at  the  mouth  on  the  right  bank  was  also  built  and 
various  groynes  and  reclamations  have  been  made 
with  favourable  results.  In  1916  the  Board  acquir- 
ed its  own  dredging  plant  and  dredging  of  the 
convexes  at  Shanghai  (Pootung  Point)  and  Nantou 
is  now  being  executed. 

The  regulated  channel  shows  now  in  1916  a 
depth  of  24  feet  at  ordinary  low  water  over  a 
width  of  nearly  600  feet  right  through  from  Woosung 
to  Shanghai. 

Several  large  dredging  and  tcaining  works  are 
planned  and  will  be  executed  according  to  pro- 
grarrime  of  the  1911  Project. 

Elaborate  hydrographic  surveys  have  been 
made  both  of  the  Huangpu  and  of  the  Yangtze 
Estuary  with  a  view  to  scientific  treatment  of  the 
problem. 

The  t^x  imposed  in  May,  1912.  has  yielded 
about  half  a  million  taels  per  annum,  but  decreased 
somewhat    during  1915  owing   to  the  war. 

De  Rijke  :  Report  on  Whangpoo  River  from 
Shanghai    davjnward,     1898;      von     Heidenstam  : 
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Project  for  the  Continued    Whangpoo   Regulation,  i 
1911.      Second     Edition,     1912;     Report     on     the 

Hydrography  of   the    Whangpoo,   1916;   Report  on  j 

the  Yangtze  Estuary  {in  relation  to  the   Whangpoo),  ' 

1917.  [H.  V.  H.]  i 

HUANG  71  or  Huang  Shang  ^  J^  or  ^  ^ 
The  Emperor.  Other  titles  are  7"ten  Tzu  yi  ^, 
Son  of  Heaven;  ±^  Chu  Tzu,  Lord,  etc. 

See  Imperial  Titles. 

Mayers  :  Manual  of  Chinese  Titles. 

HUANG  Tl,j^^  the  Yellow  Emperor,  one  of 
the  legendary  rulers  of  China,  B.C.  2698-2598.  The 
invention  is  ascribed  to  him  of  wheeled  vehicle.^, 
armour,  ships,  pottery,  etc.  The  phoenix  and  the 
Ch'i  lin  appeared  at  the  end  of  his  reign  in  approval 
of  his  wise  and  beneficent  rule. 

HUl  HUl  0I3I-  The  common  term  for  Moham- 
medan. The  word  hui  means  to  return,  and  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  hui-hui  as  equi- 
valent to  'Islam,'  denoting  return  and  submission  to 
God;  or  the  return  of  the  body  in  death  to  the 
earth  and  of  the  mind  to  the  path  of  truth  ;  from 
illusion  to  reality,  etc.,  etc.  Another  theory  derives 
the  name  from  Hui-ho  or  Hui-hu  a  people  of 
northern  Mongolia,  Uighiirs  or  Ouigours ;  another 
regards  it  as  a  corruption  of  Arabic  ya  akhouya 
"  my  brother,"  and  again  it  is  the  Chinese 
onomatopoeic  name  of  those  with  unintelligible 
speech,  comparable  with  the  Gr^ek  puaSupoi  etc. 
The  origin  of  the  term  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  an  insoluble  puzzle. 

It  appears  first  in  the  records  of  the  Liao 
dynasty  (a.d.  917).     See  Mohammedanism. 

Broomhall  :  Islarii  in  China. 

HUl  YUAN  l[it,  A.D.  333-416,  a  Buddhist 
priest  whose  name  in  the  world  was  Chia  j^,  a 
native  of  Shansi.  He  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  Pure  Land  School  of  Buddhism,  though  at  least 
one  of  the  books  of  the  School  had  been  translated 
into  Chinese  at  a  much  earlier  date.  In  early  life 
he  was  an  ardent  Taoist,  and  it  is  said  that  after  he 
was  converted  to  Buddhism  he  still  used  Chuang 
Tzft  to  enforce  his  preaching.  Tie  was  born  in  333, 
establiahed  himself  at  Lu-feng  in  Hupoi  in  373  and 
taught  there  till  his  death  in  416. 

HU  KUANG  ^^,  the  old  name  of  a  province 
now  divided  into  Hupei  and  Hunan.  The  two  are 
together  still  called  by  this  name,  or  by  the  name 
Liang  Ha   }f^^  Two  Hu. 

HUMAN  SACRIFICES.  See  Snrrifi.r.^,  hu- 
man; Suttee. 

HUNAN  ^m  South  nf  the  lake,  a  central 
province  with  an  area  of  83,398  sq.  miles  and  a 
population  variously  estimated  between  21,000,000 
and  23,000,000.     It  gets  its  name  from  the   Tung- 


t'ing  Lake,  which  occupies  about  2,000  sq.  miles  of 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  province.  The  pro- 
vince itself  is  practically  the  area  drained  by  three 
large  rivers  with  their  tributaries.  The  Siang  jjfl, 
TzQ  ^  and  Yiian  jJc  rivers  all  rise  outside  the  south 
side  of  the  province.  The  Siang  enters  the  province 
in  the  centre  of  the  south,  the  Tzu,  somewhat  east 
of  the  south-west  corner,  the  Yiian,  somewhat  north 
of  that  corner.  Including  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  tributaries  each  of  these  rivers  offers  nearly 
1,000  miles  of  waterway.  E^ch  river  has  an  import- 
ant town  on  its  bank  not  far  from  the  lake,  where 
in  pre-steamer  days  cargoes  could  be  transferred 
from  the  shallow  boats  used  in  the  upper  waters 
to  the  deeper  boats  more  useful  across  the  lake  and 
on  the  Yangtze  ;  the  Siang  has  Siangtan  ;  the  Tzu, 
Yiyang,  and  the  Yiian,  Ch'angte.  Each  also  has  a 
city  of  prefectural  rank  about  mid-course ;  the 
Siang,  Hengchow ;  the  Tzu,  Paok'ing;  the  Yiian, 
Shenchow  fu.  These  six  cities,  with  Yochow  (which 
stands  at  the  Yangtze  entrance  to  the  lake),  are, 
after  Changsha,  the  most  important  in  the  province. 
The  Siang  is  the  largest  of  the  three  rivers ;  in  its 
basin  stand  half  the  county  towns  of  the  province. 

The  mountains  which  separate  these  rivers  and 
their  tributaries  from  each  other  have  not  been 
scientifically  surveyed.  The  Sacred  Peak  of  Nan- 
yoh  (see  Htng  shan)  is  some  4,500  ft.  high ;  but 
further  to  the  west  in  the  ridge  separating  the  Tzu 
from  the  Yiian,  a  western  traveller  registered  a 
barometer  height  showing  5,600  ft.  at  the  pass. 

The  people  of  Hunan  are  a  characteristically 
rice-eating  people  :  small-boned,  active,  wiry.  In 
many  of  their  characteristics,  e.g.,  clannishness, 
love  of  travel,  willingness  to  scrap  old  methods  and 
use  new,  they  are  midway  between  their  southern 
Canton  and  their  northern  Hupei  neighbours. 

The  people  do  well  in  developing  the  agricul- 
tural possibilities  of  the  low  lying  plains  round  the 
Tungt'ing  Lake  and  Siang  valley ;  but  only  moder- 
ately, as  regards  the  possibilities  of  forestry — along 
the  rivers  one  comes  to  astonishingly  beautiful  woods 
of  bamboo  and  other  trees  alternating  with  miles 
and  tens  of  miles  of  barren  hillsides ; — not  even 
moderately  well  as  regards  the  mineral  wealth. 
Only  hand  labour  has  so  far  been  used  (even  though 
the  example  of  Pingsiang,  just  over  the  Kiangsi 
border  is  ever  before  their  eyes,  as  all  its  product- 
ions are  transported  through  Hunan).  Yet  with 
the  mere  scratching  of  the  soil  the  wealth  is  such 
that  it  is  evident  that  with  proper  machinery  and 
abundant  capital,  the  riches  might  surpass  the 
dreams  of  avarice.  There  are  not  only  the  useful 
minerals  and  metals,  coal,  iron,  tin,  copper,  anti 
mony,  but,  after  spates,  gold  is  washed  out  of  some 
of  the  river  sands,  and  many  of  the  important  newly 
discovered  metals  such  as  tungsten  have  about  the 
best  percentages  of  any  such  ores  yet  worked. 
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In  i'.MiLi,  u  rail w Ay  woji  cofiNtruclotJ  for  tho 
l'in^Man|{  iiiiiiun  running  tu  Ohuchow  on  the  Uiitng. 
'I'IiIm  wum  (Ulondiul  tu  (')win^;hlia  in  lUll  (i)y  oxcctid- 
ingly  rxjiiMiHivo  und  vury  poor  workntunAiiip  undur 
C'innrnu  direction).  Vaii  of  this  lino  in  now  includud 
in  Uiu  ('union  Uunkow  railway  whicli  will  iihurUy 
(iUI7)    l)o  opened    from   ('iiangHliu  lo  Wu(  hang. 

Kxtcnsion  (jf  tliu  I'lngniung  liiro  on  to  Nuncliung 
will  bring  C'hangHlia  into  connection  with  iho  Vang- 
Iko  ut  Kiukiang.  Mining  linea  connecting  TuoU'ing 
witii  tho  south  are  Jll^o  projected.  There  in  a  nniall 
liglit  railway  of  10  miles  in  connection  with  tho 
Shui-k'ou  nhan  mines  (lead)  and  the  Siang  above 
llengchow. 

In  addition  to  the  mineral  e.\|)(jrl.s  the  pKAincc 
does  a  good  trailo  in  rice,  tea,  timber,  beans,  hemp, 
wood  oil  and  wheat.  Also  in  buch  manufaclurcs  as 
fire-crackers,  paper,  paper  umbrellas  and  some  por- 
celain (from  Liling). 

The  hi.story  of  tho  province  barely  goes  back 
as  far  as  the  Chou  dynasty.  (For  legends  connected 
with  the  earliest  times,  see  N.C.B.R.A.S.  Journal, 
vol.  xliii).  Though  the  old  name  of  ('h'u  is  affected 
(32  I?f  Js  used  by  scholars  for  ji*!]  [(j),  the  feudal 
kingdom  of  C.li'u  only  touched  the  northern  fringe 
of  the  province.  Only  one  Hunanese  name  is  con- 
nected with  that  State,  viz.  Cn'ii  Yuan  (q.v.), 
B.C.  332-295.  Cii'iN  IShih  Huang  Ti  in  one  of  his 
progresses  entered  the  province.  His  grandson,  with 
whom  his  line  became  extinct,  was  sent  to  Chenchow, 
in  the  far  south  of  the  province,  to  die.  For  the 
Han  relationship  with  Hunan,  see  Ckangsha  and 
Htntj  shun.  One  brilliant  name  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  Sung  School  of  Philosophy,  that  of 
Chou  Tun-i,  is  connected  witli  Hunan.  In  the  days 
of  the  T'ai  P'ing  rebellion  the  province  suddenly 
sprang  into  the  very  front  rank.  The  rebels  entered 
the  province  in  1852  and  were  immediately  subjected 
to  a  heavy  defeat  bv  Chiang  Chung-yuan,  the  com 
panion  of  Tseng  Kuo-fan.  Escaping  by  a  land 
route  on  tJie  east  of  the  province  while  Chiang 
waited  for  them  on  the  river,  they  arrived  at  Chang- 
sha  which  they  besieged  for  ninety  days.  In  spite 
of  mines  which  they  exploded  under  the  walls  they 
were  unable  to  enter  the  city,  and  raised  the  siege. 
It  was  this  initial  success  that  led  to  the  employment 
of  Hunan  soldiers,  who,  under  Tseng  Kuo-fan  (and 
with  the  help  of  General  Gordon)  finally^  put  down 
the  rebels. 

Hunan  was  always  proud  of  the  share  her  sons 
had  in  saving  the  dynasty.  At  one  time,  it  is  said 
that  out  of  six  viceroy's,  five  were  Hunanese.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  Manchu  days^  it  was  an  un- 
written law  that  the  great  viceroyalty  of  Nanking 
should  be  held  by  a  Hunanese. 

In  the  recent  movement  resulting  in  the  Ee- 
pidDlic,  Hunanese  had  their  share.  Those  .who  only- 
know   the   brag   and   cowardice  that  disgraced   the 


cloning  day*  of  Huano  HtiMo'f  lif«  would  h*rdiy 
crrdil  tho  darodavil  work  ho  did  in  earlier  djiyi. 
Thai  Ao  wm  tlin  firii  to  Iftke  up  ar  •  \n 

SfllH  K'AI'm      .1.....        .1       ,,,...,  fH  V ...^,,kU, 

wlto  wuft  aiir.i  .'ifti  in  1912  WAi  ono 

from  whom  much  wu  f;xp«ct«d.  The  lint  lio- 
publuan  (iovernor,  T'an  Yen  k'ai,  liko  iho  Mcond 
PreMdunt,  IN  tt  clean  handed,  patriotic  man  who 
would  prefer  thu  quiet  of  hi*  homo  to  tho  CArea  of 
office.  (G.O.W.) 

HUNCHUN  9#,  Ut.  N.  42«  63';  Ix»ng.  E. 
13T  lb  ,  iM  itiiuatcd  near  the  point  when;  the 
lluKnian,  Korean,  and  ChincMe  frontier*  meet  in  Eftai 
.Nj^anchuria.  It  was  opened  by  tho  Manchuria  CoD' 
vention  of  1905,  but  the  Cuatoms  did  not  begin  to 
function  until  1909.  Hunchun  began  iIn  exiatence 
a.s  a  military  pOMt  in  1711.  l*he  trade  (in  bcana  and 
fat  III  products,  and  game)  is  small.  Tho  population 
is  2,610. 

1915         1916 
Net  Foreign  Imports  239,885    336,657 

Net  Chinese       ,,  100,873         — 

E.\i)orts  205,247    269,728 

Total  Hk.Tls.     ...     546,005    606,385 
HUNDRED  NAMES.     See  I'm  fiAing. 

HUNG  HSIU-CH'UAN  ^/^  ± ,  a  Kuangtung 
man,  born  in  1812,  who  was  the  leader  of  the 
T'ai  P'ing  rebellion.  He  learned  ."omething  of 
Christian  doctrine  in  his  youth,  became  a  fortune- 
teller, and  joined  a  society  called  the  Society  of 
God,  rising  to  be  its  head.  In  1836  he  announced 
himself  as  brother  of  Christ  and  collected  many 
into  a  kind  of  Christian  sect.  In  1850  he  began  the 
rebellion,  styling  himself  ^  ^  T'ien-wang  or 
Heavenly  ]*rince.  He  committed  suicide  im- 
mediately before  tlie  end  of  the  rebellion  in  1864. 
See  T"(ii  P'inij  Jic  bell  ion. 

HUNG   LEAGUE.     See  Triad  Society. 

HUNG  LIEH  CHUAN  f^  2i  ^ ,  one  of  the 
standard  works  of  the  Taoist  canon,  more  generally 
kiiown  by  the   name  of  the  writer  Hu.\i  Nan  Tzu 

[q.v.].     The  title  is  said  to  be  equivalent  t<^  ;^  HH  -QL 
or  the  Story  of  the  Great  Light. 

HUNG  LOU  f^ENG  ^M;^-  See  Dream  of 
the  lied  Chamber. 

HUNTER,  WILLIAM  C,  an  early  American 
resident  in  Canton,  reached  China  in  February,  1825, 
after  a  voyage  of  125  days  from  Xew  York.  After 
studying  Chinese  at  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  in 
Malacca,  he  was  employed  W  the  firm  of  Russell 
&  Co.,  and  became  a  partner  fiom  1857  to  1842.  He 
died  at  Nice  in  June,  1891.  He  was  the  author  of 
two  books,  issued  in  1882  and  1885  respectively, 
and  republished  in  1911.  They  are  The  Fan  Kwae 
at  Canton  and  Bit^  of  Old  China 
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HUNTING  RESERVES,   IMPERIAL,  gfj    ^ 

a  vast  track  of  hundreds  of  miles  set  apart  early  in 
the  Manchu  dynasty  for  preserving  large  game  and 
for  exercising  Imperial  troops  in  hunting.  It  is  in 
the  Jeh-lio  (Jebnl)  region. 

HUNG  WU  ^^•.  The  reigning  title  of  the 
founder  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  He  was  a  native  of 
Anhui  named  Cnu  Yuan-chang,  born  in  1328  of 
very  poor  parents.  WTien  parents  and  brother  had 
.died  from  hunger  he  sought  to  enter  the  Buddhist 
priesthood,  led  a  wandering  life  for  some  years, 
then  fought  under  Kuo  Tzu-hsing  against  the 
Mongol  dynasty.  He  made  himself  prince  of  Wu 
in  1364  and  four  years  later  Emperor  of  the  Great 
Ming  dynasty  under  the  year-title  Hung  Wu,  with 
his  capital  at  Nanking.  The  last  Mongol  Emperor 
died  in  1370,  and  though  invasions  by  the  Mongols 
continued  for  some  time  their  re-establishment  was 
hopeless.  Hung  Wu  took  the  whole  country  and 
ruled  it  with  wisdom,  being  a  great  patron  of 
education  and  literature.  He  modified  the  system 
of  examinations  which  lasted  till  this  century, 
published  a  Penal  Code,  abolished  such  punishments 
as  mutilation,  prohibited  eunuchs  from  holding 
office,  made  Buddhism  and  Taoism  state  religions, 
and  asserted  suzerainty  over  Korea.  In  his  old  age 
he  became  suspicious  and  destroyed  many  of  those 
who  had  helped  him  to  the  throne.  He  was 
popularly  known  as  the  'beggar  king.'  He  died  in 
1399. 

HUN  YUAN  MEN  ^^tcP^  ,  a  sect  which  is 
strong  in  Manchuria.  It  was  founded  in  the 
Wan  Li  period  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century 
by  IIan  P'iao-Kao  of  Chihli.  It  has  no  temples  or 
priests,  but  meets  in  private  houses  undtr  paid 
leaders,  and  has  been  described  as  a  branch  of  the 
Taoist  sect  worshipping  Buddha.  The  members 
are,  of  course,  vegetarians. 

Inglis  :  Chinese  Recorder,  vol.  xxxix,  p.  270. 

HUPEI  i3^--|b'  ^  province  in  the  Yangtze  basin, 
formerly  making  with  Hunan  the  province  Hukuang. 
The  division  between  them  was  made  by  K'ang  Hsi. 
The  area  is  71,428  sq.  miles  and  the  population 
35,280,000.  The  name,  meaning  'North  of  the  lake,' 
refers  to  the  Tung  t'ing  lake.  Its  literary  names 
are  Ch'u  ^  and  0  5^.  Its  adjoining  provinces  are 
Honan  and  Shensi  on  the  north,  Shensi  and  Ssii- 
ch'uan  on  the  west,  Hunan  and  Kiangsi  on  the  south, 
and  Anhui  on  the  east.  The  province  is  elongated 
ea.Ht  and  west,  in  which  direction  the  Yangtze  flows 
right  through  it.  The  Han  river  enters  from  the 
north,  falling  into  the  Yangtze  at  Hankow,  and  is 
navigable  throughout  its  course  in  the  province. 
The  Eastern  K'un  Inn  spurs  occupy  about  half  the 
area,  rising  to  11,000  feet;  the  rest  of  the  province 
is  a  fertile  pl^in,  producing  cotton,  rice,  corn  and 
tea ;  and  there  are  many  lakes. 


The  chief  city  is  Wuchang  ;ff^^  ,  on  the  south 
of  the  Yangtze;  opposite  to  it  are  Hankow  [q.v.) 
and  Hanyang,  the  population  of  the  three  cities 
being  nearly  two  millions.  Besides  Hankow^  Hupei 
has  the  treaty  ports  of  Ichang  and  Shasi  [q.v.]. 
Hankow  is  connected  with  Peking  by  a  railway 
which  is  being  extended  southwards  to  Canton. 

HUTUKHTU  or  Khutukhtu  Df-ia^lB,  Mon- 
golian for  Saintly.  The  class  of  dignitaries  so  called 
is  a  marked  and  essential  feature  of  Tibetan  Bud- 
dhism. The  Mongolian  term  is  interpreted  into 
Chinese  as  1^5^  A  t/he  one  who  returns,  an  Avatar. 
Each  hutvkhtu  at  death  comes  forth  re-embodied  in 
some  new-born  child. 

They  were  at  first  only  known  in  Tibet,  but 
the  system  has  now  overspread  all  Mongolia. 

The  number  of  hutvkhtu, — to  which  class  the 
Dalai  Lama  and  Panshen  Lama  belong, — is  one 
hundred  and  sixty.  They  are  familiarly  termed 
ffi  "^  ^^^^  ^0  or  living  Buddha. 

Tlie  official  generally  known  among  foreign  read- 
ers by  this  title  is  the  Cheptsundampa  Hutukhtu, 
the  Metropolitan  or  Patriarch  of  the  Khalka  tribes, 
with  his  residence  at  Urga.  He  ranks  third  among 
the  Lamaist  hierarchy.  He  acts  as  spiritual  collea- 
gue to  the  Chinese  Agent  at  Urga.  His  title  Chep- 
tsundampa is  Tibetan  for  'venerable  best' ;  he  is 
also  called  by  the  Sanskrit  word  T'dfandtha,  (a 
name  of  doubtful  meaning),  being  regarded  as  the 
re-incarnation  of  that  Tibetan  lama  and'  author. 

Brunnert  and  Hagelstrom  :  Present  Day 
Political  Ortjanization  of  China,  1912 ;  Mayers  : 
Chinese  Government,  3rd  ed.  p.  119. 

HWAI  RIVER  CONSERVANCY.  See  Con- 
servancy Works. 

HYMNOLOGY.  Few  Christian  hymns  have 
been  written  by  Chinese  so  far,  but  many  hymnbooks 
have  been  issued  by  missionaries.  Thus  Dr.  Nevius 
published  one  in  1864,  replaced  by  one  produced  by 
Drs.  Mateer  and  Nevius  (221  hymns) ;  Dr.  Griffith 
John  put  out  the  Hankow  liymnbook  in  1876,  (200 
hymns)  ;  Drs.  Goodrich  and  Blodget  issued  the 
Peking  hymnbook  in  1877,  (315  hymns) ;  Archdeacon 
Moule  a  collection  of  221  hymns;  Mr.  Woodruff 
a  book  of  hymns  with  accompanying  tunes,  and 
Rev.  J.  Lees  a  hymnbook  of  429  hymns  in  1891. 
The  last  was  founded  on  a  work  of  1862,  which 
contained  56  hymns  by  Rev.  W.  Burns  and  61  by 
Dr    Edkins. 

At  the  present  time  the  majority  of  the  larger 
Missions  have  their  own  collections,  and  many  of 
the  smaller  Missions  also.  Nearly  all  the  hymns 
arc  translations  of  Western  favourites,  some  of 
which  appear  in  twenty  different  versions. 

The  majority  of  Chinese  Christians  being  simple 
and  unlettered  folk,  the  missionaries*  tendency  has 
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l>crri  tit  Hiicrificu  liUiniry  iiiorit  to  utliflctttion,  and 
iiiuiiy  <>t  tlui  inoMt  widoly  uNud  hyiiiiia,  tried  by  the 
atundurdH  uf  ('hiiiriin  |ioiilry,  nm  pitiful  do^^«<nd. 
Pidbjibly  tho  bout  colItH'tion  from  tho  point  of  vii'W 
of  ntylo  \»  that  unod  in  tht»  liuMnl,  Hrrlin  and 
HhoniHh  MiHMionM  in  Kiian^ftun^.  It  would  M«M<ni 
that,  grnurally  Npoukin^,  tho  gcniuit  of  thi)  ('hinv««' 
lan^uagt*  xh  niorn  akin  to  Holid  and  Htutrly  hyinnit 
than    to    tho    lightor     typ<'     with     rcpctitionH    and 


rhortiM-n  ;  but,  M  In  the  WiMit,  the  ■wingirij^  eMily 
li'ttrnt  tunet  of  th«  Uti«r,  gain  them  populnrity 
in  Mpilo  of  feeble  worda. 

HYPNOTISM,  r  d  in  (;hinc»fl  1  • 

a«  far  b.i<  k  .im  IIh*  uiidiin    --i   liie  r<       '  '' — *' 
ih  UN<'d  un  a  inuanji  of  vn(|uiry   i  1 

alro  for  tho  cure  of  aerioua  illneaa.     It  in  uaed  in 
groat  aecrvcy,  being  an  offrncc  agauut  the  law. 
(SiLKH  :  The  Ctviiiiatwn  of  China,  p.  67. 


I,  f)^,  a  ^oiicral  namo  found  in  the  FA  Chi  for 

barbarian  tribos  on  tho  oast  boundaries  of  Ohina. 
tSunio  important  tribos  lived  on  the  bank  of  the 
Huai  river  and  round  the  present  llsii  chou  in 
Kiangau.  They  were  gradually  absorbed  by  the 
Chinese  civilization  around  them. 

Tho  structure  of  the  character  would  imply  that 
they  were  known  as  users  of  tho  'great  bow'  (  ^ 
great,  1^  a  bow).  This  is  the  character  forbidden 
by  the  Tientsin  Treaty  of  1858  to  be  used  of  the 
British  Government  or  subjects  in  Chinese  official 
documents. 

IBIS.     See  Herodiones. 

ICHANG,  ^  [g  /  ch'ang,  a  treaty  port  in 
Hupei  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yangtze,  in  lat. 
30e  44'  N  and  long.  111°  .18'  E.,  397  miles  above 
Hankow  and  1,000  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was 
opened  to  foreign  trade  by  the  Chefoo  Convention 
or  Agreement  of  1876.  The  district  is  poor  and 
scantily  populated,  and  Ichang  is  only  important 
as  a  port  of  transit  for  goods  going  to  or  coming  from 
Chungking ;  there  are  now  five  steamers  running 
between  the  two  ports.  The  Ichang^  Gorges  begin 
some  ten  miles  above. 

The  population  Ls  about  40,000,  the  foreign 
residents  numbering  187.  The  chief  articles  of  ex- 
port trade  are  beans,  grain,  sesamum  seed,  vegetable 
tallow  and  wood-oil.  Work  on  the  Ichang-Wanhsien 
railway  was  begun  in  1910. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign   Imports     1,144,896     1,429,897 

Net  Chinese      „  703,569    1,685,492 

Exports       3,052,114    3,514,062 


Total  Hk.Tls.     ...     4,900,579    6,629,451 

I  CHING,  ^ijkg,  the  Book  {or  Canon)  of 
Changes,  one  of  the  Classics,  perhaps  the  oldest  of 
all.  The  Diagrams  {q.v.)  or  Trigrams  which  are 
the  nucleus  of  the  work,  are  ascribed  to  Fu  Hsi 
about  2800  B.C.     The  /  Ching  consists  of  expositions 


of  theae.  The  text  conaista  of  fiixty-four  ihort 
essays  by  WftN  VVano,  father  of  the  founder  of  the 
Chou  dynasty,  thirteenth  and  twelfth  centurieg 
B.C.  He  is  aaid  to  have  written  them  while  in 
prison.  These  are  called  Twin  ^.  They  ar«- 
followed  by  a  commentary  supposed  to  have  been  - 
al.so  written  in  prison  by  (Jiiou  Kusc  Hon  of  WftM 
Wang;  this  is  called  Hsiang  ^.  The  remainder 
of  the  work  consists  of  ten  sections  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Confucius/  these  are  named  "f^JJ 
f>hih  t,  Ten  Wings. 

The  book  is  regarded  with  the  utmost  vener- 
ation by  the  Chinese,  but  in  spite  of  thousands  of 
expositions  its  meaning  remains  dark.  Foreign 
students  have  given  the  most  varied  views  on  the 
subject  :  it  is  a  political  work,  enigmatically  written  ; 
or  it  is  a  lunar  calendar ;  or  it  is  a  vocabulary,  with 
notes,  of  a  non-Chinese  language. 

Being  a  book  of  use  in  divination  it  is  said  to 
have  escaped  being  burned  by  Ch'in  Shih  Huang 
Ti.    It  is  revered  by  Conf ucianists  and  Taoists  alike 

It  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by  the  Jesuit 
missionary  Regis  (1834-39)  and  others ;  into  French 
by  Philastre  (1885,  1893),  and  de  Haslez,  (1895), 
and  into  English  by  Legge,  (1882). 

Wylie  :  Xotes  on  Chinese  Literature;  Giles  : 
Chinese  Literature;  James  :  Chinese  Recorder,  vol. 
xxix.  p.  334. 

IDES,  EVERT  ISBRAND,  a  German  sent  by 
Peter  the  Great  to  Peking  in  1693-95.  The  Czar's 
letter  was  not  received,  because  his  name  took 
precedence  in  it  of  the  Emperor's  (K'ang  Hsi). 
Ides  wrote  a  not  very  trustworthy  account  of  his 
Journey,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Embassy,  Adam 
Brand,  wrote  another. 

f.G.,  a  common  designation  of  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Chinese  Customs. 

I  HO  CH'UAN,  (Righteous  Harmony  Fists). 
See  Boxer  ism. 
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I  HO  YUAN,  6g  3^1  g  a  name  for  the  Summer 
Palace  at  Peking.  It  is  taken  from  the  TA  Chi  or 
Book  of  Rites. 

I   HSING  YAO.     See  Z^orcaro   \V<irr. 

I    LAN   FU.     See  Sansinrj. 

ILI,  (p-  5^.  a  district  now  included  in  Sinkiang. 
It  lies  to  the  north  of  the  T'ien  Shan,  a  triangular 
wedge  in  the  mountains,  belonging  geographically 
to  Mongolia  rather  than  to  Sinkiang.  The  chief 
town  is  Kuldja.  Hi  is  close  to  the  Russian  border 
and  was  occupied  by  Russia  in  1871  for  the  pro- 
tection of  her  own  frontier  during  Y.\kub  Khan's 
rebellion,  but  was  nearly  all  restored  to  China  by 
the  Treaty  of  St.  Petersburg  in  1881. 

ILIPU,  ^^  ^^ ,  a  Manchu  who  was  Viceroy 
at  Nanking  at  the  beginning  of  the  First  War  in 
1840,  and  was  appointed  High  Commissioner  for 
affairs  in  Chekiang,  in  view  of  the  British  having 
occupied  the  C'hu.^san  Islands.  The  plenipotentiaries 
having  been  got  away  from  the  Pei  ho  by  Kishen, 
made  an  armistice  for  Chekiang  with  Ilipu,  and 
arrived  at  Macao  on  November  20.  When  the 
Convention  was  made  which  ceded  Hongkong  it 
was  disowned  by  China  early  in  1841,  and  among 
other  officials  punished  for  the  state  of  affairs 
Ilipu  w<is  degraded  and  sentenced  to  be  banished 
to  Ili.  In  March,  1842,  however,  he  was  recalled 
to  act  with  KiYiNG  as  plenipotentiary  at  Canton, 
>»:i(l  wds  one  of  the  signatories  to  the  Treaty  of 
Nanking  in  August.  He  died  the  next  year  while 
High  Commi.«:sioner  for  Canton  affairs. 

MoRSB  :  77/ c  I nti'r national  lielations  of  the 
( 'h inv'ie,  /'Jinpirr. 

ILTIS,  Cerman  gunboat  of  489  tons,  wrecked 
on  the  Shantung  coa.^^t.  It  left  Chefoo  with  sealed 
orders  on  July  23,  1895,  probably  for  Kiaochow, 
which  was  already  an  object  di  desire.  After  round- 
ing the  northern  point  of  the  Shantung  Promon- 
tory it  met  the  force  of  a  terrible  typhoon  and  was 
driven  on  Flat  Rocky  Point,  nine  miles  north  of 
the  south -eastern  point  of  the  Promontory,  near 
the  bay  of  Sang-kou.  Of  eighty-nine  officers  and 
men  only  twelve  escaped  ;  the  boat  went  down  with 
the  rest,  who  sang  to  the  Kaiser  and  the  flag  as 
they  died.  There  is  a  hand.<:ome.  monument  on  the 
Bund  at  Shanghai  to  commemorate  the  tragedy. 

ILTIS  HUK,  a  small  headland  east  of  Tsing- 
tau.  Mi.ssionaries  of  the  interior  of  Shantung  have 
there  built  cottage.n  for  summer  residence. 

IMBAULT-HUART,  CAMILLE   CLEMENT, 

born  in  ld57,  died  at  Hongkong  in  1897. 

He  reached  China  as  itudcnt-interpreter  in 
1878,  and  was  French  Consul  at  Canton  and 
Chevalier  of  the  l..egion  of  Honour  when  he  died. 
A  list  of  his  various  works  is  given  in  the  T'oung 
Pao,  1899. 


IMMORTALS.  In  Taoism  immortality  is  the 
result  of  ascetic  practices  combined  with  the  taking 
of  proper  drugs  etc.,  which  develop  the  vital  forces 
and  make  the  man  independent  of  a  material  body. 
Such  a  man  may  seem  to  die,  but  death  is  only  a 
metamorphosis ;  the  Immortal  quitting  his  body 
ranges  through  the  universe  at  v/ill,  enjoys  perfect 
health  and  has  nothing  lacking  to  his  happiness. 
The  term  for  an  immortal  is  fil|  Hsien.  There  are 
in  Taoism  two  grades  higher  than  the  Immortal  : 
the  Hero  and  the  Saint. 

DoRci  :   liecherches   ^ur  Ics   Superstitions,   tome 
ix,  p.  486. 

IMPERIAL     ACADEMY     OF      SCIENCES, 

§J^^  Kuo  Tzu  Chien.  An  assemblage  of  titled 
literary  dignitaries  with  its  seat  in  a  large  group 
of  buildings  near  the  Temple  of  Confucius  in  the 
N.E.  corner  of  Peking.  In  the  centre  of  a  quadr- 
angle here  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Chinese  archi- 
tecture, where  each  sovereign  once  in  his  reign  was 
supposed  to  sit  as  President  and  read  an  essay  of 
his  own  before  the  assembled  scholars  of  the 
Empire-.  Students  of  the  Academy  were  called 
chien  shtng  ^^.  Imperial  Academy  is  used  by 
some  foreign  writers  to  denote  the  Hanlin  Yiian. 
Martin  :  Lore  of  Cathay  [An  Old  University). 

IMPERIAL  CLANSMEN.    See  Yellow  Girdles. 

IMPERIAL  NOBILITY.  Members  of  the  Im 
peJial   House  of   the    Manchu    dynasty   had  one  of 
the  following  titles. 
1.— Ho-she  Ch'in  wung    JffJii^llSE,  Prince  of  fisrt 

order. 
2.     To-lo  Chiin  wang  ^M^3E,  Prince  of  second 

order. 
3. --To-lo  Pei-lei   ^  H  U^,  Prince  of  third  order. 
4.— Ku-shan    Pei-tzu    gj  ll|  ^ -J-',  Prince  of   fourth 

order. 
5. --Feng-en  Chen  Kuo  Kung  ^,^|5i|^4^  ,  Imperial 

Duke  of  first  degree. 
6.-  Feng-en  Fu  Kuo  Kung    -^SII^S^,  Imperial 

Duke  of  second  degree. 
7.      I'll  ju  Pa  fen  Chen  Kuo  Kung  ^AA^iRffliV, 

Imperial  Duke  of  third  degree, 
b.      I'u  ju  Pa  fen  Fu  Kuo  Kung     :?^AA$'^K^ 

Imperial  Duke  pf  fourth  degree. 
9. -Chen   Kuo  Chiang  Chiin    ^5lil)|^1F¥,  Noble  of 

Imperial  lineage,  ninth  in  line  of  descent, 
10. --Fu    Kuo    Chiang    Chiin    fiij  gtl  ijtj  ^ ,    Noble    of 
Imperial  lineage,  tenth  in  line  of  descent. 

11.  -Feng  Kuo  Chiang  Chun   ^^;i^i?I,   Noble  of 

Imperial  lineage,  eleventh  in  line  of  descent. 

12.  -Fong-en    Chiang    Chiin   5^M)1^^,    Noble    of 

Imperial  lineage,  twelfth  in  line  of  descent. 
Some    of    these    titles    are    Manchu    words    in 
(Chinese  dress.       The  ranks  were  generally  reduced 
each   generation  ;   thus    the  son   of   a  pei-lei  was  a 
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peitnl,  the  litir  m  tliin  way  hrrotnini^  oxtinct  in  tlio 
thirtmtiilli  ^luiurtttiun 

'I'liiw'i^  wri'u  i«xr(i|itit»iiH  (u  Hum  i  ulo  ;  NiirnM  litloc 
wort)  mvoii  Willi  Mini  ii^'lit  nf  iiilicnluMcu  ii>r  i;vur/ 
n/tih  /i.ii  wamj  Ti  tW-WP^t^^-  'A'^»>«»  wa«  the  CMe 
Willi  t.lu«  Iron  cJipiHMl  rriiictw,  02  Wl  "^  3£  t'lrh 
uuio  till  wmuj,  (IrMctMulaiilH  of  tho  iM^lil  Muncliu 
priiiioM  wild  liolpiul  ill  tiio  (-on<|ui)Ht  oi  China; 
thoy  ui'u  ull,  hy  liKJit  ol  |)oi))utual  inhuritunce, 
FriucoH  of  the  tirst  or  uooond  dejjreo,  (('h'in  Wung 
or  (  'liun   Wiiiij;). 

licttiduH,  the  honour  of  u  perpetual  title  was 
^iven  to  oIIkm-h,  um,  for  oxurnple,  to  i'rince  KuNO, 
Friuco  ('ii'iNu  and  Trincr  Ch'UN  in  tlie  lato  yeara 
of  the  Miincliu  dyiUisty. 

I)e8cen'.iftnt8  of  Hsifn  Tsu  2(t  Ifl.  thi*  f«ninder  of 
thf  dyniiflty  are  called  Tsurvj  S/it/i  '^tl  -j?  Imperial 
(■lansnu'ii.  or  Yellow  (iirdles  ('/V-).  while  collateral 
relatives  of  the  Imperial  House  are  called  Uioro 
and    Red  (.iirdles,  [q-v.). 

Kklti'HKNKO  :  Present-du}/  I'olitirul  Oryaiiiza- 
fion,  etc. 

IMPERIAL  TITLES.  The  most  distinctive 
and  important  of  such  titles  is  T'ien  Tzu  ^J-,  Son 
of  Jlcavc/i  or  Son  of  God,  since  this  designation  has 
been  applied  to  all  Chinese  sovereigns  from  remote 
antiquity  whatever  other  titles  they  may  have  had. 
Yii  applies  it  to  himself  in  a  speech  reconde-d  in  the 
Shu  Chituj. 

The  character  Ti  ^  is  of  doubtful  derivation 
but  its  meaning  is  connected  with  lordship  and 
government.  It  was  anciently  u-sed  for  God,  both 
alone  and  in  combination,  as  Huang  Ti  ^^^  August 
Ruler,  and  Shang  Ti  J^^  Supreme  Ruler.  It  was 
also  used  for  the  ruler  of  all  under  heaven  and 
we  then  translate  it  by  Emperor,  History  applies 
it  posthumously  to  the  most  ancient  sovereigns  of 
the  legendary  period,  and  it  was  in  use  down  to 
the  end  of  the  Shang  dynasty. 

The  Chou  rulers  all  used  the  title  wang  £, 
which  is  generally  translated  as  King.  The  reason 
for  this  change  is  not  stated,  but  it  has  been  suppos- 
ed that  the  former  title  Ti  had  been  so  greatly 
discredited  by  some  holders  of  it  that  a  change  was 
necessary,  and  a  comparison  has  been  made  with 
the  hatred  of  the  Romans  for  the  title  Rex.  As 
the  central  authority  of  Chou  grew  weaker  the 
feudal  States  usurped  this  title,  beginning  with  the 
semi-barbarian  Oh'u  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  and 
in  the  fourth  century  nearly  every  one  of  the  great 
princes  called  himself  by  the  imperial  title  wang. 

On  overthrowing  the  Chou  dynasty  the  conqueror 
arrogated  the  title  Ti,  the  first  tir»e  it  had  been 
claimed  by  a  reigning  sovereign  ;  he  added  to  it  the 
old  term  Huang  ^  August,  and  ruled  as  the  First 
August  Emperor,  J^^ff?  Shih  Huang  Ti.  Legendary 
history  had  the  Three  Huang  followed  by  the  Five 
7\;  by  the  combination   of  the  titles   for  himself 

.3^ 


whilo  «tiU  alive  the  new  rulnr  r^Acbad  ihe  height  of 
arroKance  and  Nhockcd  true  Chineae  feeling. 

NiiverUieloM    the    title,    uuitt    ml'  haa 

be(«ii  Ml  URe  ever  mncn,  with  Huang  ...  —  r,  jSlJli 
T'ien  Wang  XX»  //'•'/"'"/y  Ktmj,  Yuan  H*ju  vc  JR 
Sovfteitjn,  ('hih  Tnun  29*  "»'"•'  f/onourohif,  Wan 


Hui    Yeh 
et*  ,  lit 


111!    llin    (  < 


fjord   of    Tfn    Thuxunnd    Yean^ 
'iiiirig  of   the  K«public 

INFANTICIDE.  There  i«  coniiderable  con 
Hint  of  opinion  ai  to  the  prevalence  of  infanticide 
in  China  at  the  prvMint  day.  Authoritiea  luch  aa 
Dr.  Dui)(;k6n,  Dr.  Iy<)<  khaiit,  Frof.  (jii.M,  HiMhr>fi 
MoiM.K,  Dr.  Mauiin  and  Dr.  (J.  K,  .Moruiuon  beli<*ve 
I'U  in  not  more  practiNcd  tiian  in  Europe.  On  the 
other  hand,  Sir  J.  Barrow  stated  that  in  Feking 
alone  24  infantH  daily  were  thrown  out  to  die  and 
were  collected  by  cartM  at  night;  .Mr.  DoUglam 
asHerUs  that  in  Kukien  20  per  cent,  of  the  female 
infants  were  destroyed;  Mr.  Michik  stated  that  it 
was  of  very  common  occurrence  among  the  poor  ; 
missionaries*  in  Kuangtung  liave  Haid  that  in  certain 
districts  only  one  out  of  three  females  is  allowed  to 
live ;  parents  in  thase  part."  are  obliged  to  go  to 
other  places  to  purchase  wives  for  their  sons. 
IMaces  .specially  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
crime  are  Canton,  Foochow,  Hinghua,  Amoy  Vsung- 
ming,   Ningpo.    Hankow  and    Kiangsi  j)ro"«nce. 

Giles  called  a  symposium  on  the  question  in 
1835;  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  N.C.D. 
R.A.S.  Journal  the  opinions  of  seventeen  contri- 
butors were  as  equally  divided  as  possible. 

That  Chine>e  recognize  it  as  a  more  or  less 
common  practice  seems  shown  by  the  "baby 
towers* '  and  "baby  baskets"  provided  for  exposed 
infants  by  Buddhist  nunneries.  In  Ningpo  before 
the  T'ai  P'ing  rebellion  there  existed  a  native 
association  calling  itself  the  Society  for  Saving 
Infants,  which  fined  parents  convicted  of  killing 
their  children  and  gave  to  poor  parents  a  cash 
bounty  on  the  birth  of  a  female  child.  A  pamphlet, 
entitled  Save  the  Children  was  circulated  in  the 
5th  year  of  Kuang  Hsii  containing  a  proclamation 
from  the  Viceroy  of  Canton  against  the  practice, 
and  republishing  five  penalties  enact-ed  against  it  in 
the  reign  of  Ch'ien  Lung. 

Infants  are  sometimes  suffocated  by  means  of 
paper  dipped  in  vinegar  and  laid  over  their  faces. 
More  often  they  are  drowned.  Occasionally  they 
are  buried  alive.  But  the  usual  way  is  to  neglect 
them  or  leave  them  to  die.  As  a  rule  only  female 
infants  are  killed,  but  Matignon  speaks  of  de- 
formed or  weakly  male  infants  being  destroyed. 

The  chief  cause  of  infanticide  is  poverty,  the 
parents  being  unable  to  pay  the  marriage  expenses 
of  daughters  or  to  bring  up  a  large  family.  The 
grandmother  sometime.^  destroys  a  female  infant 
out  of  anger  that  it  is  not  a  male.  Murdering 
children  in   order  to  use  parts  of  their  bodies  for 
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medicine    is    stated    to    be    not    infrequent    and    is 
mentioned  as  a  capit-al  crime  in  the  statutes. 

Giles  :  Adversaria  Sinica;  Douglas  :  Society  in 
China;  Journal,  N.C.B.Ii.A.S.,  1886. 

INDEPENDENT  LUTHERAN  MISSION. 
Works  in  .Tung-hsien,  Honan.  It  had  two  workers 
in  1917. 

INDO-CHINESE  GLEANER,  THE,  a  maga 
zine  begun  by  Dr.  Milne.  The  first  number  is  for 
May  1817,  and  was  printed  at  the  Mission  Press, 
Malacca.  It  was  "published  quarterly  or  as  often 
as  matter  can  be  furnished."  The  work  is  now 
exceedingly  rare. 

INK,  CHINESE    ^mei,  is  made  from  i— oil 
of   sesanium,    rape-seed,   or   wu-Vung ;   ii — varnish; 
iii — pork    fat.     The    lampblack   made   by   the    com- 
bustion of  these  substances  is  classed  according  to 
the  materials  and  the   grade  of   fineness,  and  also 
according   to   the   time   taken   over   the    process   of 
combustion.     The  paste  made  of  this  lampblack  has 
.some  glue  added,   and  is  beaten  on   wooden  anvils    : 
with    steel    hammers.      Two    good    hammerers    can 
prepare  in  a  day  eighty  pieces,  each  weighing  half 
a  pound.     A  certain  quantity  of  musk  or  of  Baroos 
camphor,     for    scenting    it,    and    gold    leaves,    are    | 
added  ;  the  latter,  the  quantity  of  which  varies  from    1 
20   to  160  to  the  pound,  being  to   give  a  metallic 
lustre.     The  materials   thus   prepared   are   moulded    j 
in    moulds    of    carved    wood,    dried    (which    takes    i 
about  20  days  in  fine  weather),   and  adorned  with    i 
Chinese    characters    in    gilding.      About    30    or    32 
average-sized    sticks   go   to  the   pound.     There    are    j 
over   a  dozen  grades.      Nearly  all  writing   is  done 
with  this   ink,   rubbed   down   on  a   stone  slab,   and    ! 
applied   with   a   paint-brush   of  hair   of   sable,   fox, 
or  rabbit,  set  in  a  bamboo  holder.     Wuhu  Consular 
Kf.port,  1896. 

The   best   sort   of   ink   is   the   Chin   met    ^  ,^, 
produced  from  t'ung-oil   soot  and  that  from   larap- 
wick  grass   ©;]^.     It  also  contains  a  sort  of  isinglass, 
^  g?   made  from  fish-maws  )5SlJH:5  ^  preparation  of   i 
camphor  called  tR^;  musk  ;  and  a  liberal  sprinkling    | 
of  gold-leaf  .^fjf^.     It  is  made  in  Peking  and  An-    ! 
hui,    and    sells    for    almo.«^t    its    weight    in    silver.    I 
Rubbed   on  the  lips  and   tongue  it  is  considered  a    j 
good  remedy  for  fits  and  convulsions.     The  second    ; 
quality  of  ink  is  that  from  Anking,  made  by  Anhui    | 
men  only  ;  it  differs  from  the  former  in  having  less 
musk  and  gold  in  it.     The  ordinary  ink  is  Yen  mei,    | 
made     from     rpsin    fS  f?     or     its    soot,     the     best    i 
cow-glue  ^^BJ,  a  very  little  camphor,  and  with    | 
gold   only  as  characters  outflide.      The   commonest    | 
kind     is    made    of    coarser    soot    and     glue,     and    \ 
is    named    0  ^.     This    is    used    for   writing    large    j 
characters  on  posters,  etc.     The  best  inkstands  are 
rare,     being    usually    treasure-trove    of    the    Ming 
dynasty  ;  they  are  made  from  a  paste  produced  by 


grinding  jewels,  called  {$^,  and  sell  for  fancy 
prices.  The  next  best  are  those  made  from  J^  ^. 
A  rare  sort  is  made  from  Talifu  marble.  Th'fe  com- 
monest kind  is  called  ^  ^ ,  a  cheap  mixture  of 
paste  and  mud.  The  export  in  1916  amounted  to 
Tls.  67,327. 

Wuhu  Consular  Report,  1896 ;  China  Review, 
vol.  ix,  p.  256. 

INSECT IVORA.  These  mammals  are  generally 
found  in  damp,  well-vegetated  districts,  where 
insects  are  more  abundant ;  some,  however,  have 
adapted     themselves     to     desert     conditions.       See 

Hedgehog ;  Mole;  Shrew. 

INCENSE.     See  Joss-sticks. 

IN  SHAN  [^|lj,  yinshan,  the  mountains  north 
of  Shensi,  lying  east  and  west  and  blocking  the 
course  of  the  Yellow  River  to  the  north.  They  are 
well  wooded. 

INSTITUTION    OF    THE    HOLY    FAMILY, 

an  Institution  in  Shanghai,  dating  from  1894,  and 
managed  by  the  Auxiliary  Nuns.  There  is  a  school 
for  Portuguese  girls  with  281  scholars,  a  free  school 
for  Manila  girls  and  a  day-school  for  Chinese  girls. 
The  number  of  nuns  engaged  is  twenty-two.  The 
Institution  receives  a  grant  from  the  International 
Municipal  Council. 

INTERCALARY  MONTH,  p||  ^  jun  yueh, 
a  thirteenth  month  in  the  year,  added  seven  times 
in  nineteen  years,  to  bring  the  lunar  into  correspond- 
ence with  the  solar  year. 

There  have  been  several  methods  of  inserting 
this  extra  moon.  That  at  present  in  use  requires 
the  following  conditions ;  the  winter  solstice  must 
fall  in  the  11th  moon,  the  summer  solstice  in  the  5th, 
the  vernal  equinox  in  the  2nd,  and  the  autumnal 
in  the  8th ;  the  extra  month  must  not  include  the 
passage  of  the  sun  from  one  zodiacal  sign  to  another  ; 
tlie  Ist.  11th  and  12th  moons  must  not  be  duplicated. 

INTERLOPERS,  a  term  used  for  merchants 
who,  without  any  leave  or  licence,  would  do  trade 
with  China  to  the  detriment  of  the  East  India 
('ompany.  The  Company  would  sink  much  capital 
in  gradually  building  up  a  market,  while  an 
interloper,  desiring  simply  to  make  profit  on  a 
single  voyage,  would  suddenly  cut  in  and  undersell 
the  Company.  At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century 
the  Company  obtained  statutary  powers  for  dealing 
with  them.  Eames  :  The  English  in  China. 

INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CHINA, 

The,  the  name  given  in  1897  to  "The  Mission  among 
the  Higher  Classes  in  China,"  which  was  begun  in 
1894,  by  Rev.  (now  Dr.)  Gilbert  Reid,  M.A.  of  the 
A. P.M.  Dr.  Reid  withdrew  from  that  Mission  for 
the  purpose,  as  it  did  not  see  its  way  to  undertake 
such  an  enterprise,  which,  indeed,  appeared  at  the 
time  almost  hopeless,  in  view  of  the  prejudice  and 
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( ouMdi'Vtttinin  oi  tlin  Mittiiiluriitn  uiid  litr.rali  gniidriiUy. 
Dr.  Kkii*  Itrgun  in  thci  riid  of  liJU4  tu  tipon  mid  uxlnnd 
U('i|iiujiiliiiiro  Willi  (')iMicnn  of  l\\v  liif{licr  <-|un>ii?N  ill 
raking,  iiiDotiiig  With  iiuiiibm'l«^HN  ri'txifTn  and  din 
iipfioinliiKuita.  An  "ufliriul  nttnction"  liowoviir,  uiidor 
tlt«-  hourd  uf  Koruigii  Afluim  wus  given  to  his  pro- 
jccIm  in  181)7,  iiiul  u  iiuinln'r  of  lii^'li  oflirialM,  includ- 
ing lit  lIuNdi'iiANC,  proiniHiMi  llirir  Hupporl. 
Uovulopniunt  wan  doliiyod  by  tliu  roup  d'itat  of 
lUDU,  und  by  llio  lioxor  inoveniunt,  but  in  1905  it 
wa.H  (i<Mid(ul  to  THtubliKb  un  "  liitcrnntional  In 
.Htituto  "  iit  Slmngbui,  moiiiu  (Ihinuno  of  thu  i)lu(-o 
giving  the  site  (on  tlio  Avonuo  JorKUB  in  the  French 
ConceHHton)  at  u  cont  of  $25,000,  while  the  buildings 
wore  eroctfd   with  foreign  monoy. 

The  lnntituU'  wua  incorporfitcd  in  1906  aa  a 
I-imitod  Liability  (lornpany,  with  joint  control  by 
(•hineso  and  foreigners,  by  a  chartor  under  Hong- 
kong ordinances ;  but  aft«r  the  outbreak  of  the 
Eiiro])ean  War,  the  registration  was  withdrawn , 
British  law  conflicting  with  some  of  the  Articles 
of  Association. 

The  Institute  has  thrice  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office,  and  is  registered  there. 

There  is  an  Advisory  Council  of  sixty  members 
(only  forty  in  1917),  an  Executive  Committee  of 
liftoen,  and  five  Trustees. 

The  object  of  the  work  was  defined  from  the 
l)eginning  as  "the  promotion  of  friendly  relations 
between  (^hinese  and  foreigners,  and  between  Christ- 
ians and  non-Christians,  the  progress  of  China 
in  general  as  well  as  co  operation  with  her  higher 
classes  in  all  that  affects  that  progress',"  etc.,  etc. 

The  methods  employed  during  the  twenty-three 
years  since  the  work  began  have  varied  considerably 
from  time  to  time,  but  social  intercourse  has  always 
been  the  chief.  For  some  years  a  school  was  carried 
on  (closed  in  1910) ;  literary  work  has  been  done, 
and  a  monthly  paper  published,  called  the  Institute 
Jfecord;  a  Conference  of  Religions,  a  Ladies*  Inter- 
national Club,  and  a  Museum  chiefly  of  Chinese 
commercial  exhibits,  which  was  intended  in  course 
of  time  to  be  an  International  one,  have  been  other 
activities. 

The  number  of  members  has  averaged  150  yearly. 

A  number  of  foreign  workers,  both  honorary 
and  salaried,  have  at  one  time  or  another  been 
connected  with  the  Institute,  but  in  1917,  the 
foreign  jytaff  consists  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Reid. 

For  various  reasons  the  War  has  adversely 
affected  the  Institute,  and  its  future  is  uncertain. 

INTERNATIONAL    REFORM    BUREAU. 

Headquarters  : — Washington,  D.C. 

There  is  one  agent  in  China,  located  in  Peking. 

INTORCETTA,  PROSPER,  ^^^,  a  Jesuit 
missionary  in  China,  born  in  Piazza  in  Sicily,  in 
1626.     At  sixteen  he  ran  away  from  the  study  of 


luw,  dolormiiiad  to  giv«  hia  lifa  lo  luiMnonary  work. 
11  u  wMji  Kent  out  in  1666  with  V.  Mautimx  and 
hfl«aii  olhrr  miaaiofiarioa  of  the  tainti  Ordar. 
In  1660  hv  Infi  Macao  and  ontared  Chin«,  going 
ill  thu  iirit  place  to  Kiangii.  Thera  ha  had 
great  niu-ecaa  until  micceut  arou««d  |>«r»«cution, 
and  at  thn  inxtigation  of  Yanu  Kvamg-ubimm 
ho  wa«  arr(«Ht4Ml,  lukon  it}  Peking,  beatao  and 
ftoiit  to  priHoii  at  Cant<jn.  Twenty- four  fallow- 
priMoncrii,  after  they  had  replaced  him  by  a  miaiiion- 
ury  from  Macao,  went  him  Ut  Jtome  to  ;d«^ad  for 
prompt  help  for  the  Ruffering  Mimion.  lie  returnod 
to  find  the  priionori  set  free,  and  be  went  to  »cttlo 
at  liangchow,  whore  he  lived  through  another 
period  of  persecution  in  1690  and  died  on  OcUjU^r 
3,  1696.  lie  had  translated  Romo  of  the  claMica 
into  Latin,  but  thoRo  works  are  now  either  unknown 
or  extremely   rare. 

Kk.musat  :    Nouveauz  Melanfjut   A^iaiiquei. 

INVENTIONS.  It  might  seem  that  the 
(  hinese  are  the  leaat  original  and  inventive  of  all 
civilized  peoples,  and  that  the  world  i*  indebted 
to  them  for  nothing  except  tea  and  silk. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  inventions  which  have 
bad  great  effect  on  the  world's  progress  have  been 
credited  to  the  Chinese,  only  the  inventions  were 
not  spread  through  the  world  and  were  of  small  use 
to  the  (Jhinese  themselves.  Thus  gunpowder,  the 
mariner's  compass,  printing,  etc.,  have  been  claimed 
as  early  Chinese  inventions ;  yet  in  each  case  the 
same  thing  had  to  be  independently  originated  in 
the  West,  while  the  Chinese  have  got  {^mall  profit 
from  their  earlier  knowledge. 

Foreign  students  have  of  course  been  keen  to 
sift  the  evidence  on  these  matters,  but  so  far  there 
is  no  perfect  agreement  with  respect  to  the  three 
important  inventions  named  above. 

The  purely  Confucian  scholar  of  only  twenty 
years  ago  would  not  admit  that  there  could  be  any- 
thing new  under  the  sun  :  all  would  be  found  in 
Chinese  literature  and  history.  Every  Western  in- 
vention had  befen  at  least  foreshadowed  and  hinted 
at  in  Confucian  books ;  at  the  worst  the  knowledge 
might  be  regarded  as  lost  with  lost  literature ;  but 
nothing  new  could  find  hearty  acceptance  unless  it 
could  be  considered  as  a  mere  return  to  earlier 
native  knowledge  and  methods.  And  this  applied 
to  everything,  from  bicycles  to  constitutional 
government !  Thus  the  Duke  Tsai  Chih  in  a 
speech  in  England  calmly  assumed  that  the  compas? 
and  gunpowder  were  both  Chinese,  and  doubted 
whether  in  the  latter  article  "  our  germ  "  had 
developed  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

It  seems  unfortunate  that  foreigners  have  done 
much  to  support  such  conceited  views;  indeed, 
Giles  says  that  the  Chinese  did  not  claim  tho 
mariner's  compass  but  that  the  honour  has  been 
thrust    on    them.      He    further    declares    that    the 
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"Houth  pointing  chariot"  about  which  there  has 
been  such  nonsense  written,  was  not  a  compass  but 
a  mechanical  carriage,  which,  from  its  description, 
will  not  work.  At  the  same  time  Giles  tJirust 
other  honours  on  them  :  the  taxicab  is  undoubtedly 
Chinese,  because  in  the  ninth  century  a.d,  they 
made  a  cart  in  which  a  drum  was  struck  mechani- 
cally after  a  certain  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
wheels  :  it  was  called  the  'measure  mile  drum  cart.' 
'J'hen  follows  an  article  on  Traces  of  Aviation  in 
Ancicut  Chiiici,  and  we  may  have  some  Chinese 
scholar  expressing  regret  that  "their  germ"  has 
developed  into  the  Zepj>elin  ! 

It  seems  strange  that  no  one  has  solved  the 
mystery  of  the  Eight  Diagrams  by  claiming  them  as 
the  germ  '  of  the  Morse  alphabet  !  But  in  the 
China  Review  Martin  and  Macgowan  discussed  the 
early  telephones  and  phonographs  of  China.  See 
O'un powder,  etc. 

Giles  :  Adversaria  Sinica;  China  Review  : 
vol.  xiv,  p.  164. 

IREN,  a  name  for  the  Nosu  aborigines,  given 
(together  with  Uabit)  as  another  name  for  them  by 
Pollard  in  East  of  Asia,  vol.  v. 

IRISH    PRESBYTERIAN    MISSION. 

lieadijuarttrs  : — Belfast,    Ireland. 

E/Uerrd  China,  1869. 

Works  in  Manchuria. 

This  Mission  began  in  the  year  after  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Burns  at  Newchwang,  and  in 
response  to  his  dying  appeal.  Dr.  Joseph  M. 
HirNTER  and  the  Rev.  Hugh  Waddell  were  the 
first  missionaries.  The  latter  retired  through  ill- 
health  in  1871,  and  Rev.  J.  Carson  replaced  him. 
Other  workers  followed  in  1884.  From  the  begin- 
ning, an  informal  agreement  obtained  between 
the  Irish  and  Scotch  Presbyterians  that  the  former 
would  concentrate  on  the  western  part  of  the 
territory,  and  the  latter  on  the  eastern,  and  since 
1891  'the  Chinese  converts  of  the  two  Missions  have 
formed   one  church. 

Newchwang  was  the  first  station  started  by  the 
pioneers  on  arrival;  and  (Jhin-chou  fu  i^jHI/ff, 
(1885),  ^  ^  Hsin-min  (1888),  Moukden  (1889),' 
A  ^  Kuang-ning,  and  itt  E  0  Faku-ting  botli 
opened  in  1891,  are  the  six  stations  occupied  in 
Sheng-king  Province. 

In  Kirin  Province,  the  oldest  station  is  K'uan 
rh'eng  tzu  ^^J-  (known  t^  travellers  on  the 
Manchurian  railway  as  Ch'ang  ch'un)  which  was 
opened  in  1886,  and  Kirin  city,  and  Yii  shu  ting 
I6ttfll*  l>oth  occupied  in  1891. 

In  1889,  the  Zenana  Mis.<iion  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church  began  to  send  out  ladies  to 
Manchuria. 

From  the  beginning  of  missionary  effort  here, 
much  greater  success  attended  preaching  than  waa 


met  with  in  other  parts  of  China.  The  principal 
reason  given  is  the  weakening  of  clan  influence  and 
old  idolatrous  customs  among  the  immigrants  from 
Shantung  and  elsewhere,  who  form  the  greater  part 
of  the  population.  A  second  reason  may  have  been 
the  united  front  presented  by  the  two  Presbyterian 
Missions  who  for  many  years  were  the  sole  Pro- 
testant propagandists  in   the  country. 

The  Chino-JapanesQ  war  of  1894-5,  with  its 
blow  to  Chinese  pride,  resulted  in  a  great  increase 
of  enquirers ;  and  though  great  care  was  exercised 
in  receiving  converts,  it  was  not  always  possible  to 
discriminate  between  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy, 
till  the  Boxer  movement  in  1900  came  and  winnowed 
out  the  latter. When  the  danger  then  became  acute, 
the  missionaries  in  the  southern  part  of  the  field 
escaped  to  Newchwang,  and  those  in  the  north  to 
Vladivostock.  Of  the  Christians  300  were  mas- 
sacred :  many  saved  their  lives  by  recantation,  but 
some  of  these  returned  afterwards  to  the  Church. 
In  the  Russo-Japanese  War  1904-5  mission  work 
was  partially  stopped  for  a  time,  and  Mission 
property  in  some  cases  injured,  but  in  most  of  the 
s.tations  the  foreigners  were  able  to  stay  and  help 
the  many  refugees,  suffering  from  famine,  disease 
and  exposure. 

In  the  year  1906,  the  Native  Presbytery  formed 
its  own  Missionary  Society,  to  finance  and  control 
the  sending  of  Chinese  missionaries  to  distant 
parts  of  Manchuria  and  to  Mongolia.  In  1908,  a 
great  revival  swept  over  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Manchuria,  as  well  as  ov^r  the  Danish  Lutheran 
converts. 

Two  great  disasters  have  also  been  experienced  ; 
the  plague  which  began  in  December,  1910,  in  which 
Mukden  and  K'uanch'engtze  especiajjy  suffered ; 
and  the  fearful  floods  of  1915,  which  hindered 
evangelistic  work  and  did  great  damage  to  the 
mission  property  at  Hsin-min. 

Educational  work. — The  Mission  joins  with  the 
other  two  missions  working  in  Manchuria  in  the 
Manchuria  Christian  College,  and  in  the  Union 
Medical  College,  and  with  the  Scottish  Presbyterians 
in  the  Theological  College,  all  in  Mukden.  Every 
station  except  Mukden,  has  middle  schools  for  boys 
and  girls,  the  latter  staffed  by  the  Zenana  Mission, 
which  also  runs  Girls'  Normal  Schools  at  K'uan- 
ch'cngtze  and  Hsin-min  fu.  At  this  last  station 
a  Normal  School  for  boys  was  opened  in  1916. 

Medical  work  has  been  emphasized  in  the 
Mission  from  the  beginning  and  a  largo  proportion 
of  its  workers  are  physicians.  Though  hospital 
work  has  not  been  so  imperative  since  the  Japanese 
have  flocked  into  Manchuria,  as  they  have  estab- 
lished modern  hospitals  in  nearly  every  large  city  ; 
yet  there  is  still  ample  room  for  the  Missions' 
activities  in  this  branch  of  work.  The  Irish  Pres- 
byterians have   nine  hospitals,   viz.,  at  Kirin,  two, 
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iiitMi  a  uiul  woinrii  N  :  M  K'ui\ur\\'imgU.ti,  Oio  nam"  : 
ut  llMiii  Mill)  and  Ncwrhwun^,  hoHpitulii  f(»r  rnfui, 
ttiid  ill  I'akiitiiiK,  KiiHiiK  iiin^,  liiid  Chin  choii,  f<ir 
woiiion. 

StutlMlicJI   for   ihr  )  I'iir  t<lnllllL{    hrciiilni    .^1,   1016. 

Foreign  iiiiNMionunoH  44 

(Jhinoae   aUfT  .^U7 

(JomniuiiicantH        10,146 

Noil  (-oiiMiiiiiiic-aiit  nieinbori  2,280 

IRON.      Son  Afinrrnh. 

IRON-CAPPED      PRINCES.  S(M5     Imperial 

IRTISH,  a  rivor  who«o  uppor  watorn  aro  at 
llio  wi'Htoni  l)()iiiidary  of  Mongolia.  It  draiiiH  a 
lultivatcd  vall(»v  on  thr  noutli  sido  of  tim  Altai 
niuuntainH. 

ISINGLASS,  ^  B  yw  rJiiao.  No  Lpinglaas 
proper,  nianufactuiinl  from  the  drird  air  bladdors 
of  i\»\\,  appears  to  bo  iinportod  into  China.  The 
isingla.KB  or  fish  gluo  of  the  tariff  is  said  (Williams, 
(■onimrrcidl  (ruidc^  p.  95)  to  bo  n»ado  from  the 
nases  and  sounds  of  a  species  of  carp  caught  in  the 
(tanges.  This  fish  gluo  is  prepared  in  thin, 
diaphanous  sheets,  which  are  used  in  water  colours 
for  porcelain  painting,  in  giving  •.  lu.stre  and 
surface  to  silks,  and  in  the  manufa'jt-ure  of  Indian 
ink  ;  it  has  countless  uses,  but  is  not  employed  as 
an  article  of  food.     In  addition  to  this  import,   a 


large  quantity  of  eUrifl«d  MftWMd  from  Jftp*n    i» 

iiIno  inlnxJucAd  into  ('hina  and  known  by  ih«  n*in« 
of    iMiiiglaiia.     TiiiM    iM    iimhI    entirely    mji   an    edible 

Tho  inifK>rt  in  1916  amounted  to  TU.  341,982 

ISLAM.      Si'i)   Mfthtiinmedanum. 

ISONTOCK,  tho  t«rm  found  in  AfygH'H  f.'hina 
I  or  Tnunij  luk  or  Tnumj  in  |f  -ff  viceroy  or 
goveriKir  gnntiral  of  a  provinci? 

ITALIAN      RELATIONS      WITH      CHINA. 

Sec    /"'ori  I'f/l     /irlntioTiM. 

IVORY  WARE,  a  upociality  of  Canton,  wherw 
very  fine  (uirvcd  work  in  iurnod  out;  the  rarved 
ballB.  containing  from  3  to  20  interior  balU,  and 
taking  three  months'  labour  to  execute,  are  part- 
icularly noteworthy.  Faiiw,  cheiiamen,  card  cM<t, 
paperknivcH,  billiard  balls,  and  many  other  oma« 
mental  articles  are  made;  for  native  um  ivory  ii 
made  (-hiefly  into  chopsticks,  inlaid  work,  mouth- 
f)iec«'s  of  pipes,  rings,  and  foot- measures, 

I  YIN,  ^  7^  the  minister  of  Cii'ist^  T'ANr;, 
rrince  of  Shaiig  and  lirft  Emperor  of  the  Shang 
dynasty.  He  assisted  in  the  campaign  against 
('HiKii  KuKi,  last  Emperor  of  the  Hsia  dynasty. 
Later  on  he  banished  Ch'^ng  T'ang's  grandson  for 
misconduct  and  did  not  let  him  return  till  he  had 
promised  to  be  good.  He  was  a  wipe  minister  and 
of  groat  value  to  the  State.  There  are  sundry 
absurd  traditions  about  him. 


JABGU,  the  title  given  to  the  chief  of  the 
Western  Turks  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries, 
qagan  being  the  corresponding  title  among  the 
Northern  Turks. 

Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  thither,  vol.  i,  p.  58. 

JACKAL,  ^11  kou  huan,  ^^  yeh  kou,  ^^ 
ch'ai  kou,  gt  ^  yeh  kan,  etc.  It  is  met  with  in 
Shantung,  Shensi  and  Liao-tung,  and  is  described 
by  Chinese  writers  under  various  names.  In  the 
Krh-ya  the  male  is  said  t-o  be  called  huan  and  the 
female  lang  :  hence  the  latter  has  sometimes  been 
translated  jackal  instead  of  wolf. 

JACKASS  POINT,  the  landing  place  in  front 
of  the  Factories  in  old  days  at  Canton,  and  the  spot 
where  the  inhabitants  of  the  Factories  took  the  air 
in  the  evening.  Hunter  :  Bits  of  Old  China. 

JACKSON,  ARTHUR  C,  a  missionary  physic- 
ian of  the  U.F.  Church  of  Scotland  (1885-1911) 
who  arrived  in  Mukden  in  November  1910,  to  join 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  Union  Medical  College 
there.     When   the  pneumonic   plague  attacked  the 


city,  he  volunteered  his  services,  but  after  a  week's 
labour,  died  of  the  disease.  His  memorial  service 
was  attended  by  the  Viceroy,  and  the  Chinese 
Government  decreed  Taels  10,000  to  his  mother, 
who  gave  it  to  the  College. 

JACKSON,  THOMAS,  Sir,  was  born  June 
4,  1841  in  Ireland.  He  went  to  the  East  in  1864 
to  the  Agra  Bank,  joined  the  Hongkong  and 
Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  in  1866,  and  was 
made  Chief  Manager  in  1876.  In  1899  he  was 
knighted  and  received  a  baronetcy  in  1902,  in 
which  year  he  retired.  A  bronze  statue  of  him 
has  been  set  up  at  the  north  side  of  the  Bank  in 
Hongkong.     See   Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank. 

JADE  is  the  name  given  to  two  kinds  of  hard 
stone,  nephrite  and  jadeite.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Spanish  ijada,  the  colic,  the  Mexican  jade 
being  called  by  the  Spaniards  the  colic  stone. 
Nephrite  means  kidney  srtrone. 

Nephrite  is  a  silicate  of  calcium  and  magne-sium, 
of  specific  gravity  2.4  to  5.18,  and  hardness*  6  to  6-5. 
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It  varies  in  colour  according  to  the  proportion  of 
iron  it  contains.  The  Chinese  divide  nephrite  into 
nine  kinds  : — (1)  the  colour  of  clear  water,  fin  K' 
(2)  indigo  blue,  pi  %  j  (3)  moss  green,  pi  ^  ;  (4)  the 
coloiu  of  kingfisher  feathers,  fu  ^ ;  (5)  yeUow, 
Lun  ^;  (6)  cinnabar  red,  chiung  ^;  (7)  blood  red, 
niin  ^;  (8)  lacquer  black,  hsieh  3^;  (9)  opaque 
white,  chu  §^. 

Jadeite  is  a  silicate  of  aluminium  and  sodium, 
of  specific  gravity  3.2  to  3.41,  and  hardness  7.  It  is 
more  vivid  and  more  translucent  than  nephrite. 

The  Chinese  have  three  names  for  jade  :  ya  ^• 
a  general  term  for  Ivhotan  nephrites ;  pi  yu  ^  BE- 
fur  a  dark  green  jade,  including  nephrites  from  near 
Lake  Baikal  and  jadeites  from  Yunnan;  fei  ts'ui 
m  1|L,  an  emerald  green  jadeite  from  Burma. 

Jade  has  always  been  greatly  prized  by  the 
Chinese  for  its  supposed  medicinal  virtues,  for  its 
Iranslucency,  sonorousness,  colour  and  highly  polish- 
ed surface.  Ancient  jades  of  the  Chou  and  Han 
periods  were  obtained  from  China  proper,  the  chief 
mines  at  those  times  being  Lan-tien  and  Feng-hsiang 
fu  in  Shensi  and  Nan-yang  in  Honan,  Other  places 
wliere  jade  was  subsequently  found  were  Ssuch'uan, 
yielding  a  white  jade  stone  and  a  black  "ink  jade," 
i)w  yu  |^3i,  the  Lu-yung  river  in  Tonkin,  and  the 
Liu-yang  river  in  Hunan.  After  the  11th  century 
the  native  supply  seems  to  have  come  to  an  end. 
In  1891  jade  was  found  in  the  Nan-shan  mountains 
of  Kansu. 

Mosir  of  the  jade  in  China  during  the  last 
2,000  years  was  obtained  from  Khotan,  the  first 
mention  of  it  by  Chinese  writers  being  in  the  reign 
of  \Vu  Ti  (B.C.  140-86).  It  is  quarried  in  the 
Kun-Iun  mountains,  found  in  the  rocks  of  the 
Karakash  river  and  in  the  beds  of  streams  near 
Yarkand.  It  is  also  traiusported  into  Yiinnan  from 
Burma. 

Althougli  jade  is  assi)ciated  with  Canton, 
f.unous  for  its  jade  ware,  the  stone  is  not  now 
mined  in  China,  but  west  of  Myitkyina  in  Upper 
Burma,  whence  China  obtains  all  her  jade.  The 
only  other  mines  known  are  in  New  Zealand.  The 
Burmese  mines  were  discovered  by  the  Yiinnanese 
in  the  13th  century  and  the  .stone  was  taken  to 
( !anton  in  its  rough  state  overland.  It  now, 
however,  goes  via  Rangoon  There  is  a  mine  of 
coarne  jaHn  20  miles  north  of  Kuanhsien,  in  Ssu- 
ch'uan,  but  only  a  few  piculs  a  day  are  extracted. 
The  stone  in  brought  down  to  Chengtu  and  made 
into  ornaments   (Hosie,  Ssuch'uan,  p.   95). 

The  most  ancient  jades  in  China  are  implements 
Hug  up  in  Shpnsi  and  Shantung  and  near  Kalgan, 
attributed  to  some  aboriginal  race.  In  the  Chou 
dyna.siy  (b.c.  1122  255)  ceremonial  jade  tablets  were 
worn  by  the  Emperor,  and  plaques  and  (Whvh  of  jnde 
wfire  employed  as  insiprnia  of  rank  f'^r  princes  ond 


officials.  The  Emperor  also  used  jad^  memorandum- 
tablets,  and  even  in  the  last  dynasty  Imperial 
documents,  essays  and  poetry  were  inscribed  on 
jade.  An  ancient  jade  astronomical  instrument  is 
described  in  the  iShu  Chincj.  Jade  u.sed  in  barter 
is  mentioned  by  a  writer  in  the  7th  century  B.C.  and 
coins  of  jade  were  used  in  the  first  century  a.d.  Jade 
seals  were  employed  in  the  Han  period.  Girdle- 
pendants,  clasps  and  buckles  were  worn  in  the 
Chou  dynasty,  sword-ornamen.ts  under  the  Hans, 
while  in  the  time  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  jade  girdles 
came  into  fashion  at  court.  As  the  stone  was 
supposed  to  have  the  property  of  preserving  flesh 
from  decay,  jade  amulets  were  buried  with  the 
dead  in  the  Chou  and  Han  periods.  Amulets  in  the 
form  of  a  cicada  were  placed  on  the  tongue  of  the 
corpse,  the  cicada  being  an  emblem  of  resurrection, 
while  ethers  in  the  form  of  a  fish,  emblem  of  watch- 
fulness, were  placed  over  the  eyes.  The  other 
apertures  of  the  body  were  closed  with  jade,  and 
jade  weights  were  placed  on  the  body  and  in  the 
sleeves  of  the  shroud.  Many  other  objects  in  jade, 
such  as  mirrors,  were  buried  with  the  dead. 

Different  designs  of  jade  are  exhibited  by 
different  dynasties;  jade  of  the  Hsia  dynasty  has 
elaborate  carving  and  inlaid  precious  stones  or 
gold  wire;  that  of  the  Shang  dynasty  is  simpler  and 
inscribed  with  worm-style  characters ;  that  of  the 
Chou  dynasty  is  more  elaborate  with  inscriptions 
in  Great  Seal  characters ;  the  Han  jade  was  simple 
in  design,  the  Sung  showed  a  bold  style  of  carving ; 
under  HsiiAN  Te  of  the  Ming  dynasty  and  Ch'ien 
Lung  of  the  Ch'ing  dynasty  very  beautiful  jades 
were  produced. 

The  chief  centres  for  jade-carving  at  the  present 
day  are  Canton,  Soochow  and  Peking.  The  lapidary 
works  a  treadle  with  his  feet  and  uses  tools  smeared 
with  abrasives.  There  are  four  kinds  of  paste 
employed  for  this  purpose  in  Peking  :  "  yellow 
sand  "  from  quartz  crystals,  "  red  sand  "  from 
garnets,  *'  black  sand,"  a  kind  of  emery,  and 
"  jewel  dust  "  from  ruby  crystals,  with  which  the 
jade  is  finally  polished.  The  tools  used  are,  first 
an  iron  saw,  then  a  circular  saw  to  shape  the  jade, 
after  which  it  is  carved  in  relief  with  lap-wheels, 
pierced  by  diamond  drills,  or  cut  by  wire  saws. 
A  tubular  drill  is  used  to  hollow  out  the  interior  of 
vases.  Polishing  tools  are  of  fine-grained  wood, 
gourd -skin  and  ox-leather,  smeared  with  ruby  dust. 

Jade  objects  have  a  large  variety  of  uses. 
Sacrificial  vases,  incense-burners,  pots  and  ewers, 
l)owls  and  cups,  thumb-rings,  ear-rings,  bracelets, 
and  hair-pins  for  personal  adornment,  linked  chains 
as  tokens  of  friendship,  Ju  t,  mirror-stands,  and 
combs  as  betrothal  gifts,  locks  for  children's  necks, 
pen  rests  for  students,  statuettes,  carved  screens, 
sacred  peaches,  pomegranAteg,  the  eight  Buddhist 
emblem?  for  altars,  are  examples.     A  study  of  the 
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objortH  inadn  in  tluN  lianl  itone  {■  of  iiiAiiiiinablo 
vuliiti  for  the  t  <.iii|iroliriiiiion  of  r'hinoin  pnyrholojfy. 

A  iiiiimiiliti'iit  cafjiloj^iio  of  IIh'  urti<lrit  in  tlin 
MiH)i(>|>  r(illo(-ti(»ii,  liiiiu«*(i  lit  ihn  Nf  oiropolitari 
MuHrMiin  of  Nitw  York  han  hodii  piihlinlicd,  and 
ti'tMiln  of  jiidc  from  thr  lirtJHlir  point  of  view. 

MiiHiiKr.i,  :  (^hinear  Art;  LAHrKii  :  J (tth  . 
SruMii.NKKK  :  I'hinrnr  /'trforial  Art. 

JADE  GATE,  !'  H  l/'^  mi'n,  tlir  nioMl.  wiruUTn 
^nxir  (if  tli(<  (inuit  Wiill,  through  which  piUihiM  the 
rojil  from  KanHii  lownrdN  Chinciiu  TurkintUin.  It 
iH  .sdjipostMl  to  (h'ri\u  itH  iiiiin«^  from  the  judt;  irn- 
portt'd  from  'riirkc.liin  pii5.siii};  tlirou^li  it. 

JADE      IMHhHIAL     GOD.      S.  ,•     YHhunn>j- 

JAGGERY,  a  wold  sonictinus  found  in  book.s 
on  China  of  a  century  a^o.  It  denotes  coarse 
brown  sugar,  made  from  the  sap  of  palm-trees. 
It  i.s  an  Indian  word,  and  i^;  another  form  of  the 
word  .sut/ar,  botli  being  corruptions  of  Sanskrit 
.sarin I u,   Malay  chukkuro,   Portuguese  juyura. 

Yule  :  Hobson-Jobnon. 

JAMETEL,  MAURICE,  Professor  of  Chinese 
in  tlie.  ICcole.  de.i^  /jan(/uc.'<  Orie.ntale.'<  vivantes  in 
Paris  for  a  few  months  before  his  death.  He  was 
bom  near  Paris  in  1856  and  died  in  1889.  •  A  list  of 
liis  |)ublication8  is  given  in  the  T^oung  Pao,  1892. 

JANG  10,  the  name  found  in  the  Catalan  Atlas 
for  Yangcliow.  In  Mauc-"o  Polo  it  is  Janguy,  and 
in  Odoric  Janiatliay  or  Jansu. 

JAPANESE    RELATIONS    WITH    CHINA. 

It  is  long  since  Japan  first  came  into  touch  with  the 
t.^hinese.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Chu 
Ai  fl»  ^  5^  j^  when,  according  to  the  Chronicles,  a 
Korean  scholar,  Wa  ni  BEfl,  brought  the  Analects 
of  Confucius  and  a  Chinese  poem  consisting  of 
one  thousand  different  characters  (-f-^^  chHen 
tiu  wen).  The  date  is  said  to  have  been  a.d.  2b6, 
but  it  is  not  cert-ain.  There  is  another  early 
Japanese  record  which  states  that  in  a.d.  57  or  in 
the  86th  year  of  the  Emperor  Sui  jin  ^  tl  5^  ^ 
the  (lovernor  of  Ito  '0*  i||  in  Chikuzen  ^  ■fij' 
communicated  with  the  Chinese  authorities  and 
received  from  them  a  seal  with  the  charact-ers 
^  ^  JR  S  2!  •  'tlie  Prince  of  the  country  Ito  of 
Han.'  This  suffices  to  show  that  there  was 
conmmnication  between  the  two  countries  at  this 
early  date,  whether  official  or  not ;  most  of  such 
communication  having  been  with  the  Japanese  in 
Kiushu  -)\,^  Island. 

The  first  ofiicial  intercourse  was  in  the  6th 
year  of  the  Emperor  Yuryaku  ^HS-^^  ,  a.d.  461. 
An  envoy  from  the  Wu  dynasty  ruler  came  to  Japan, 
and  return  envoys  were  sent  by  Japan  two  years 
later. 


lnt«rn«lioriAl  reUtiona  d^to  Irt/tn  tho  3rd  ^'ir 
of  tho  |>«ri(>d  Ta  Ykh  X9k  *"  the  Hui  p|  dyoMty, 
or  llin  15th  y«?ar  of  tho  Kmfxsror  H(;j  ko  |§^,*  of 
Japan  :  k.u.  607.  In  that  yn^t  Imoxo  Ono  f^Ht'f' 
woji  Mnt  with  a  HUit«  lett«r  to  the  Hui  ruUr. 

In  (.hirieiM)  hiitory  it  i«  montioned  ihAt  in  th« 
2()th  year  of  K'ai  Wvhst.  Widt  (*  i>.  600)  a  JapanirM 
ouvoy  wuM  Kent  to  \Sfc:.  li  j5t^.  tho  Sui  ruler,  but 
MO  mention  of  it  in  found  in  arry  Japan<'i'o  work. 

Tho  main  objuct  of  Ono'm  miMion  waa  to  got 
Huddhint  bookii  direct  from  (Jhina,  inatoad  of  aa 
fornirrly,  from  Korea.  In  thw  following}  year  tho 
('hinive  Kmperor  aent  Fei  Siiifi  ch'ino  ^ftfH  ^ 
Japan  in  company  with  Ono,  tho  ohj(;ct  boing, 
apparently,  to  atudy  the  geographical  conditiona, 
inaiinerH  and  cuwtomH,  etc. 

In  894,  or  the  6th  year  of  tho  Emperor  Uda 
^  %  Mif-HizANK  Suoahaka  ^jg  j|}  j|^  was  appointed 
envoy  to  the  T'ang  f^  ruler,  but  for  varioua  reaaona 
the  misMion  was  not  sent.  Previous  to  thia  many 
Buddhist  priest*  from  Japan  had  «tudied  in  China, 
the  best-known  being  Saicho  j^  S  and  Kukai  $  fl^ 
or   Ko«0  TAISHI    5/.^  A6^« 

In  the  time  of  Kiyomohi  Taira  ^fftjft  about 
A.D.  750,  the  port  of  Hyogo  ^  j|f  (the  pre.sent  Kobe. 
j|!ji  ^  )  was  opened  for  trade  with  China.  Trade 
was  also  carried  on  in  Kyoto  ]@[  fQ,  Naniwa  H  ^ 
(tho  present  0.«aka  -XWDt  Hakau  |f  |^  in  Kiushu 
and  at  Tsuruga  1i\  ^  on  the  coast  of  the  Sea  of 
Japan. 

In  1276  Khubilai  Khan  sent  100,000  men  to 
attack  Japaij,  under  the  Generals  A  Ta-hai  IS)^^ 
and  Fan  WfeN  hu  fS5C^;  but  the  Japanese  reaistanr*- 
was  such  that  none  of  the  enemy  landed,  while  a 
storm  destroyed  the  ships.  Trade  was  of  course 
mucli  interfered  with,  but  it  was  resumed  when  the 
Ming  §i|  dynasty,  was  established. 

What  the  Japanese  term  Wako  and  the  Chinese 
"Wo  kou  ^Jg,  that  is,  Japanese  raiders,  were  com- 
mon on  the  Kiangsu  and  Chekiang  coasts  in  the 
Ming  dynasty,  and  even  later  in  Fukien  and  Kuang- 
tung  :  at  one  time  they  occupied  Formosa, 

When  HiDEYOSHi  Toyotomi  fi  £  5^  ^  was 
prime  minister  of  Japan  he  tried  to  attack  China 
through  Korea.  The  Japanese  defeated  the  Ming 
general  Tsu  Ch'eng-hsun  H  ^  D(  at  P'ing  jang 
^^  in  1592,  the  first  y^ar  of  Buxroku  ;^  ^  of 
Japan,  and  the  fighting  continued  for  some  years; 
but  at  HiDEYOSHi  s  death  the  Japanese  troops  left 
Korea.  This  affair  also  was  an  interruption  to  the 
trade  of  the  two  countries. 

At  the  fall  of  the  Ming  dynasty  help  was  sought 
from  Japan  but  was  not  given. 

Under  the  Tokugawa  ^  )\\  regime  in  Japan 
Japanese  merchants  were  forbidden  to  engage  in 
foreign  trade  ;  up  to  that  time  the  chief  trade  with 
China  had  been  at  Ningpo. 
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After  the  Restoration  in  Japan  that  country 
sought  to  end  the  period  of  closed  doors  by  making 
treaties  with  foreign  powers  and  by  sending  coTisuls 
to  attend  to  trade  matters  in  China. 

A  dispute  arose,  however,  with  regard  to 
Formosa.  In  the  4th  year  of  Meiji  ^^  (October, 
1871)  natives  of  Miyakojima  ^  *£*  Ml  and  Yayeya 
iiirtjima  A  fi  llj  JtS  several  times  drifted  in  junks 
to  the  nortliern  pai't  of  Formosa,  where  the  abori- 
gines are  very  sa\age,  and  some  54  Japanese  fisher- 
men were  there  murdered.  The  Chinese  colonies 
were  in  tlie  west  of  the  island  and  the  aborigines  were 
not  under  the  control  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
which,  indeed,  was  the  reply  of  -the  Chinese  author- 
ities when  negotiations  were  first  opened.  The 
Japanf»se  therefore  appointed  Lieut. -General  Saigo 
15  ^  (jl)^  i^  as  Governor  General  of  the  area  occupied 
by  savages  in  Formosa,  with  five  war-ships.  In 
1874  he  attacked  the  aborigines,  killed  the  chieftain 
and  made  eighteen  tribes  surrender.  Then  the 
Japanese  army,  with  its  head-quarters  at  Kuei  shan 
il  lU  .  began  the  work  of  pacification.  China  made 
her  protest,  declaring  that  Formosa  was  Chinese 
territory,  demanding  the  evacuation  by  Japanese 
troops  and  asserting  that  if  anything  in  the  island 
needed  to  be  rectified  representations  should  be  made 
to  China  who  would  take  all  responsibility.  Saigo 
replied  that  negotiations  must  be  referred  to  the 
Japanese  Minister  at  Peking.  Toshimichi  Okubo 
^^ficf^Jii.  ^'^  sent  from  Japan,  with  powers  to 
conclude  peace  or  declare  war.  The  negotiations 
with  Prince  Kung  ^  IR  3E  were  ended  after  six 
weeks  through  the  mediation  of  Sir  Thomas  Wade, 
the  British  Minister  :  China  paid  Tls.  100,000  to  the 
families  of  the  murdered  fishermen  and  Tls.  400,000 
for  the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  and  Japan  agreed 
to  evacuate  the  island.  The  indemnity  was  quite 
inadequate,  but  the  negotiations  had  also  the  result 
that  the  Loochoo  Islands  were  recognized  as 
Japanese. 

Further  complications  followed  later  respecting 
the  relations  between  Korea,  China  and  Japan. 
China  tried  tc  act  in  Korea  as  though  that  country 
were  under  China's  suzerainty.  But  Japan  had 
made  a  treaty  with  Korea  in  1876,  recognizing  her 
independence  and  opening  some  of  the  ports  to 
trade.  Other  Powers  followed  this  example ;  in 
1877  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  in  1878  Russia 
and  Italy,  and  in  1879  France  all  concluded  treaties 
with  Korea,  yet  China  was  always  interfering  in 
Korea  and  extending  her  influence  there. 

In  1882  there  were  riots  ;  Korean  rioters  burnt 
the  Japanese  T>pf,'ation,  and  Mr.  (later  Viscount) 
Hakabusa  -JE  ^  ft  K  .  t-^^  Japanese  Minist-er  to 
Seoul,  had  to  escape  on  to  a  British  ves.sel.  He 
returned  later  for  negotiations,  while  China  sent 
Wu  Chang  CH'iNG  ^£0,  Yuan  Shih-k'ai  ^ifrfiH 
and  Ma  Chikn  chung    AjB  A,  with  troop.s  to  settle 


the  riots.     A  new  treaty  was  made  with  Korea,  and 
Chinese  influence  much  increased. 

In  1884  there  was  another  attack  on  the  Japanese 
Legation  in  Seoul ;  YiiAN  Shih-k'ai  instigated  the 
Koreans  to  cause  trouble,  while  Kim  Mo-kin  jfe^i^ 
and  others  tried  to  effect  some  reforms.  The 
Japanese  obtained  an  indemnity  from  Korea,  but 
the  whole  matter  being  of  vital  importance 
Hjiiobumi  Ito  (later  Prince  Ito,  who  was  killed  at 
Harbin  by  a  Korean  assassin)  ^JSH^^  was  sent 
to  Ciiina  in  1885  to  settle  the  pending  questions 
finally.  An  agreement  was  reached,  (1)  that  both 
China  and  Japan  should  withdraw  their  troops 
from  Seoul ;  (2)  that  the  Korean  king  should  be 
advised  lo  introduce  foreign  training  for  his  army  ; 
(3^  that  in  case  China  or  Japan  wished  to  send 
troops  to  Korea  it  should  be  previously  arranged 
between  the  two  powers  by  wrj»tten  despatches. 

On  the  27th  May,  1894,  on  the  27th  year  of 
Meiji,  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  China,  Kim  Mo-kin, 
the  Korean  Reformer,  was  killed  by  an  assassin  in 
Shanghai.  When  Kim's  remains  were  being  taken 
to  Japan  they  were  stolen  by  Chinese  police,  taken 
to  Chemulpo  on  a  Chinese  man-of-war,  and  were 
cut  to  pieces  and  thrown  into  the  Han  river. 

There  were  riots  in  1894,  too  serious  for  the 
Korean  government  to  suppress ;  she  asked  for 
China's  help,  and  Li  Hung-chang,  then  viceroy  of 
Chihli,  sent  six  battalions  of  troops  under  General 
Yeh  Chih-ch'ao  25g  J^»f|.  Japan  was  informed  of 
it,  with  the  assurance  that  the  troops  would  be 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  internal  troubles  were 
settled.  Japan's  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  she 
had  never  recognized  Korea's  dependence  on  China, 
and  she  sent  Mr.  Otori  :hS^^'ft'  (later  Baron)  as 
Japanese  Minister  with  a  mixed  Brigade  to  Seoul, 
escorted  by  a  naval  landing  party. 

Yuan  Shih-k'ai  proposed  that  both  sides  should 
withdraw  their  troops,  but  as  he  insisted  on  Korea 
being  regarded  as  a  Chinese  dependency  there  was 
no  way  to  negotiate,  and  war  began  on  August  1, 
1894.  By  the  treaty  of  peace,  March,  1895, 
negotiated  by  Li  Hdng-chang  and  HmoBUMi  Ito, 
Japan  obtained  the  cession  of  Formosa,  and  would 
have  also  added  to  her  territory  the  southern  part 
of  the  province  of  Mukden  ;  but  owing  to  the  inter- 
ference of  Russia,  Germany  and  France  she  had 
to  accept  in  lieu  thereof  an  indemnity  of  Ku-p'ing 
tael.s  30,000,000.  Russia,  later  on,  obtained  the  lease 
of  Tort  Arthur  and  Dalny,  thus  providing  herself 
with  a  naval  base ;  she  had  also  built  the  so-called 
(Chinese  Eastern  Railway  through  Manchuria  down 
to  Dalny  and  threatened  Korea  with  the  establish- 
ment of  another  base  in  Korea. 

If  Korea  and  China  were  both  so  strong  as  to 
protect  their  own  independence  against  foreign 
encroachment,  then  there  would  be  no  danger  tc 
Japan.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  weak  an(| 
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ill  lliu  inurcy  of  u  thml  puwur,  tlini  thu  oxinUntcu 
ol  Jttj)uii  uImu  im  iiioitaccd  unci  iium'uro.  That  waji 
llio  rouNoii  tor  thu  y»iii'  with  ('hiiiii;  uiul  now  Ku/mm 
Lh'luiiui  u  iiumuk  0  t(j  ihn  in(iii|ti*M(h)ii('(i  ol  .Ju))uii, 
HiiKu  iioithur  (liiiui  iioi  Koruu  toiild  rcaiiit  thr  I'x 
puiiuioii  of  hur  iiiiluitiK  11. 

VVui'  with  KuHHiu  h(*^uii  ill  Ki^iiMury,  iUOt  ;  hut 
two  tiViiilM  provioiiH  to  that  iiiiiMt  l>o  ii(4.C(i.  In  1900 
Ja])Uii  hud  tukcn  ])iiit  in  thu  cxpuditicn  uguiniil  the 
Boxors,  iiiiil  hur  troopM  hud  uhuwii  thutiiHclvuM  nut 
iiilirioi'  to  thu  Kuropuuii  tOriuit  thuru  piuMuiit.  In 
Junuttiy,  1902,  tiiu  hr.st  Aii^h>  JapuiiuNU  Alliutictt 
wuH  iiiiidu,  uii  iittoinpt  to  ihcrk  ICuhMiuii  expiiniiion 
111  tliu  b^ir  Ea.st. 

Jupuii  wuh  victuiiouh  111  thi'  war  witii  ituHuia, 
with  thu  roMult  thut  Miuiciiuria  and  Korea  were  nut 
luft  ill  t)iu  hands  of  a  strung  power  which  cuuld 
tlms   threaten  .Jaj)an'M   cxiatoiice. 

Japan  found  it  necesaary  to  annex  Korea, 
because  of  the  aniouii>t  of  intrigue  there,  detrimental 
to  thu  former  country.  In  1906,  at  the  second 
Hague  C'onfereiue  a  secret  emissary  from  Korea, 
acting  without  reference  to  Japan,  protested  against 
Korea  not  being  included  in  the  Conference.  The 
Powers  declined  to  take  any  action.  On  October 
26,  1909,  Prince  Ito  was  assassinated,  and  in  the 
next  year  things  in  Korea  were  in  such  a  state  that 
Japan  was  obliged  in  self -protection  to  annex  the 
country. 

Japan  has  always  respected  the  independence 
of  China,  short  of  endangering  her  own.  The  pre- 
servation of  China's  integrity,  the  policy  of  the 
open  door  and  equal  opportunity,  have  been  agreed 
on  in  the  Alliance  with  Great  Britain,  and  there 
is  the  same  agreement  with  France,  Russia  and  the 
United  States. 

There  also  arose  the  Fa-ku-men  Railway  ques- 
tion. This,  as  well  as  the  questions  of  the  Chin- 
chow-Aigun  and  Tsitsihar  Railways,  is  due  to 
intrigues  of  the  Chinese  to  create  prejudice  against 
Japan  and  to  check  her  influence  in  Manchuria. 
If  these  railway  schemes  were  simply  and  genuinely 
for  the  benefit  of  China,  Japan  could  make  no 
protest ;  but  the  concession-hunters  were,  un- 
wittingly, utilized  by  China  against  the  interests 
of  Japan,  and  a  protest  became  necessary. 

After  the  Rev^olution  of  1911  a  Re-organization 
Loan  was  arranged  with  the  four  Powers  Great 
Britain,  France,  The  United  States  and  Germany 
in  1912;  and  Russia  and  Japan  joined  in  later  on  j 
condition  that  the  loan  should  not  be  used  in  ■ 
Manchuiiia  and  Mongolia. 

When  the  Great  War  began  in  1914  Japan  was  ; 
at  first  a  neutral  Power ;  but  as  the  German  base 
at  Tsingtao  proved  to  be  a  menace  to  the  interests  \ 
of  Japan's  ally  Great  Britain,  Japan  joined  the  i 
belligerents  and  in  joint  action  with  Great  Britain  .: 
captured  Tsingtao.  | 
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At  the  end  of  1015,  when  there  wm  a  movement 
la  retture  ths  monarchy  with  YiUm  Hiiiiik'ai  m 
V.I    :  .lapuii    joined     with    the    other    powers 

Hi  ,'1    111    giving    a    wurnifipr    to     Yuan    of    thu 

diingore  of  MUch  •  courae. 

In  (Mininion  with  the  Kurupcun  Western  Fow«re 
coiM  (•riiud  Japan  in  dcmriiUM  of  pr(?»<Tviiig  China 
intact  aa  u  .State.  Being,  hke  («rcat  Britain, 
France,  Uunaia  and  the  United  Htatei  a  credit 
•tate,  it  if  to  the  intereiit  of  Japan  that  (*hina'a 
hiiiuiciul  aut/>noniy  tthoiild  be  secured,  and  that 
there  ithouhi  be  g'HHJ  adininiitlration  on  modnrn 
linex,  instead  of  endlesn  p<jlitical  diNput««. 

In  January,  1915,  Japan,  with  a  view  to  settling 
all   (jUfHtioim    pending    with    ('hinu   ati'l  a 

lasting   pca<  ♦•    in    the    Fai*    Kant    h«*gaii        ^  ms 

througii  the  Minintcr  in  Peking,  Mr.  HiOKl  QKS 
An  agreement  waM  nigned  on  May  25,  1915.  This 
agreement  has  ht^un  miu-h  critit  ized,  but  Japan 
claims  that  a  careful  examination  of  it  Khewii  she 
has  no  ambitions  in  China,  but  nought  to  clear  up, 
once  for  all,  the  disputable  points  between  the  two 
countries.  The  opposition  to  Japan,  displayed 
throughout  China,  was  due  to  internal  political 
reasons  connected  with  the  ambitions  of  Yuan 
Shiii  k'ai.  Had  China  agreed  to  the  desires  of 
Japan  she  might  have  increased  her  revenue  by  the 
export  cf  war  materials  to  Europe,  instead  of  gain 
ing  nothing  in  the  way  of  trade  through  Che  war, 

(.'ommercial  relations  between  China  and  Japan 
have  become  very  intimate  and  Japan's  share  of 
trade  in  ('hina  has  been  much  increased. 

The  following  are  the  percentages  of  Japanese 
trade  in  1916,  as  published  by  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  and  they 
are  given  side  by  side  with  the  British  percentages 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

Japanese     British 

Tonnage     Total  trips      ...     10.60         16.89 

Tonnage  employed        ...     27.53        40.72 

Trade         Foreign    trade        36.49        35.00 

Coast  trade      22.70        40.63 

Total  Foreign  and  coast     28.96        38.07 

Revenue     Duties  on  cargoes 35.21        37.34 

Tonnage  dues         34.05        40.94 

Opium  likin    19.13        77.87 

Total   dues  and  duties        35.04        37.74 

[T.   S.] 

The    following  are  the  Ministers    and   Charges 
d 'Affaires  who  have  represented  Japan  at  Peking. 
Akiyoshi    Yamada     (General,    afterwards    Count), 

November  1873— Februai-y   1874. 
Sakimitstj   Yanagiwara    (Count),    February  187^1 — 

December   1874. 
YuRET  Mori,  November  1875— May  1878. 
Ki    Shishtdo    (afterwards    Count),    March    1879 — 

March  1881. 
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BUYO    Enomoxo     (Admiral,    afterwards    Viscount), 

August  1882— October  1885. 
iSABL'iio  SiiioDA,  December  1835 — May  1889. 
Keisuke  Otori  (afterwards  Baron),  June  1889. — 
JuTARO  KoMURA,  Charge  d'affaires  till  July,  1894. 
Tadasu    Hayashi    (afterward    Count),    May   1895— 

October  1896. 
FuMio  Yang,  March  1897— December  1899. 
GoNSDKE    Hayasiu,     Charge    d' Affaires    for    three 

montlis  : — September,  October,  November,  1899. 
ToKUJiRO  NisHi  (Baron),  November  1899 — December 

1900. 
JuTARO    Komura    (afterwards    Marquis),    December 

1900— September   1901. 
Vasuya    UcHiDA    (afterwards    Viscount),    September 

1901— June  1906. 
GoNSDKE  Hayashi  (afterwards  Baron),  June  1906    - 

June  1903. 
HiKoKi.'Hi  Ijuix,  June  1908— July  1913. 
Enjiro  Yamaza,  July  1913— May  1914. 
YuKiCHi    Ob.\ta,     (ijarge    d'Affaires,    June    1914  — 

August  1914. 
Eki  Hioki,  August  1914— July  1916. 

YuKiCHi  Obata,  Charge  d'Affaires,  July  1916  - 

August  1916. 
CoNSL'KE  Hayashi    (liaron).   Angn.-^t  1916  — 

JARDINE,  MATHESON  &  Co.,  an  important 
and  long-standing  British  firm  founded  by  Dr. 
William  Jardine  of  the  East  India  ('om])any, 
Mr.  James  Matheson  (later  Sir  Ja.mes)  and  Mr. 
H.  MAGNiAf.  At  first  Matheson  remained  in 
India,  Magniac  was  the  agent  in  Canton  and  Macao, 
while  Jardine  travelled  between.  On  the  extinct- 
ion of  the  East  India  Company  the  firm  as  above 
nanjed  was  established  in  Canton  and  Macao  about 
1834.  Jardines  sent  the  first  free  ship  with  free 
tea  from  Whampoa,  March  22,  1834.  Till  then  it 
had  been  a  licensed  firm,  sailing  'country  ships' 
(7. r.).  In  1842  business  was  trans feired  to  Hong- 
kong. The  firm  has  always  been  prominent  in  all 
efforts  for  the  welfare  of  the  colony.  Among  other 
good  deeds,  Mr.  Joseph  Jardine,  as  recorded  in 
the  prefaci!  to  Lecge's  CluMyir.i.  undertook  the 
expense  of  carrying  that  gieat  work  through  the 
pres.s. 

It  be(  ame  a  private  J.,imited  liiability  Company 
in  1905  The  firm  is  known  by  tin-  Chinese  name 
f-^wo  tj^  ^1  (i  ho),  a  very  old  hong  name.  See 
Ifouquu;  FartoTtt'M. 

JARDINE    STEAMER.     See  Shaw    Vrs.-rh-. 

JASPER  POOL  SOCIETY,  j;^  Oi  yao  cJrU,. 
(The  r.-ferenre  is  to  the  iMblrd  l.Vikc  of  tliis  name, 
which,  according  to  Buddhist  and  Taoist  legends, 
lifts  a-t  the  foot  of  the  jade  stone  Tree  of  Life  in  the 
forest.**  of  clirysoplirase  belonging  to  St  Wang  Mu, 
(V-r.)  in  the  K'un  lun  Mountains). 
This,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Vegetarian 


Sects  of  (Jhina  is  of  course  Buddhist  in  origin. 
It  claims  to  have  arisen  in  the  reign  of  Liang 
W'u  Ti  and  to  have  had  Ta  Mo  (Bodhidharma) 
as  its  firi^t  Tsu  Shih  or  "Patriarch."  Several  later 
patriarchs  were  Chinese  priests,  but  the  sixth  was  a 
layman  and  ever  since  only  laity  have  been  admitted 
to  the  sect,  the  priests  having  another.  The  Tsu 
Shih  is  supreme  wherever  the  sect  extends,  having 
ten  Shih  ti  under  him  and  fifty-four  Ting  k'ang 
who  are  district  teachers  and  managers.  Below 
these  are  various  other  officers.  Wine  is  forbidden 
as  well  as  meat,  and  all  desire  of  wealth  and  all 
indulgence  in  anger  must  be  forsworn.  Silk  must 
not  be  worn,  and  a  cat  must  on  no  account  be  kept. 
Entrance  fees  are  compulsory  and  other  contribut 
ions  towards  the  jirinting  and  distribution  of  tracts, 
and  the  pre.servation  of  aninial  life,  etc.,  are  ex- 
pected. 

The  use  of  contemplation  and  the  constant 
reciting  of  the  secret  books  of  the  sect,  are  part  of 
the  means  used  to  escape  the  wheel  of  trans- 
migration. In  1902  the  fifteenth  patriarch  had  been 
already  twenty-one  years  in  prison  at  Hanyang,  on 
a  fal.se  charge  of  being  the  leader  of  a  White  Lily 
contingent,  whicli  Avas  brought  against  him  by  a 
scholar  whom  he  had  offended.  His  followers  of 
the  Jasper  l*ool  Society  numbered  100,000,  but  were 
not  connected  with  political  intrigue.  A  full 
account  of  this  sect  is  given  in  the  Chine-^e  Recorder, 
vol.  xxxiii.     See  Secret  Secti. 

JAURIAS,  HELENE  ANAIS  MARGUERITE 

lie,  was  ))orn  on  May  1,  1824.  In  1844  she  entered 
the  (,'()nipagnie  de  Filles  de  la  Charite  and  in  1855 
was  sent  out  to  China.  She  first  laboured  in 
N'ing{)0,  where  she  had  to  leave  her  work  for  eight 
months  becau.^^e  of  the  T'ai  P'ing  rebels.  She  was 
next  sent  to  Shanghai  where  .«?he  was  asked  to 
organize  what  is  )iow  known  as  the  Municipal 
General  Hospital.  The  nursing  staff  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  same  Company,  (Sisters  of  Charity  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul)  from  the  time  she  organized 
it  in  1863  down  to  September  1913.  She  was  next 
sent  to  Peking  and  .^pent  the  rest  of  her  days  at  th« 
.len  Tzu  t'ang  Orphanage,  passing  through  the 
agony  of  the  Boxer  siege  to  die  immediately  deliver- 
ance came,— August  21.  1900.  The  book  named 
below  is  the  sti^jry  of  her  life. 

Ma/kau  :  J/llvroinc  du  Pc  tathj,  fh'Unv  de 
J(tiiiin<. 

JEHANGIR,  loader  of  a  rebellion  in  Kashgaria 
in  the  reign  Tag  Kuang.  1825.  He  claimed  t>o  be 
the  de.scendajit  of  native  chiefs,  whose  rights  had 
first  l)een  recognized  by  the  Manchuts  but  later  taken 
away.  The  government  by  Chinese  officials  had 
been  very  oppressive  and  unjust,  and  the  people 
rallied  in  great  numbers  to  the  standard  of  revolt. 
An  army  sent  from  China  suppressed   the  rebellion 
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.ill<-i  many  ciiKUKciitciita,  Hiiii  lock  •)khaN(«IU  prtMon* 
•  1.      lli<  uuH  lir<iiii;lil  tu  I'l'lun^  and  tltom  ttvrciited. 

JEHOL    ^fltjlfi   yc  /<"  «'^/«  ("A   ik  untun  fui 

L)\     the    li(iirli)        liol    iiMT.'    U   *'lly    <lllfi    pti'ti'ctlil'O 

ilino  ('Hili'((  (  Irriigt^  ill  ;/^  t^ljffi  iiliuul  oiiv  htiiidrcd 
mi\oh  iioith  <t  I'fkin^  and  in  (  liililt  Imyoiid  the 
(iiTut  W'atI  1 1  wan  torriifrly  tlu*  (ouritry  iwit  of 
tho  (  liiiio^i^  Kiiiporoi'N,  xNJiofii^  paliKU  aiwi  park  havA 
a  Hill  I'oiitidini;  wall  c>l  jitti'ori  niiU'rt  in  Ittiigth.  Theru 
aro  many  inoiuistciioM  in  llin  li(•i^hi)oui')wM  xl.  The 
rhiol  (A  tlii'sr  wax  Iniilt  in  17i30  attiT  tho  mkkJmI  of 
the  ransln»M  lOrdi'iirK  to^ll•l.'^^  tcnipio,  at  Tanhi- 
luniho  ill  Tiln'l,  inr  hin  ivcrpLion  whiMi  lie  rarno  in 
jom  in  Ihr  « oh-bialio'ii  (»t'  ('m'irn  Lunu's  sevtfntieih 
birthday. 

In  1793  l.«n<l  Ma'  mmnkv  was  ruci'ivi'd  llnnc  by 
(.HiKN  LT7\r.,  uud  (UiA  ('niNc  died  there  in  1021. 
Tao  Ki'ANc  ci'asod  tho  annual  visits  and  j^'avo  up 
the  costly  hunting  cstablisliniont  tliere.  Joining  the 
inva>ion  ol  tlio  North  by  the  Allied  armies  in  1860, 
HsiEN  Kknc;  n«Hi  to  Jehol  and  died  there  the  follow- 
ing year. 

JENGHIZ.      S(n>    C/,r,„j/us. 

JESUITS.  "The  .Jc'><uits  are  tho  real  founders 
<»f  the  misi^ioiib  ol  (.'hina,'  writes  M.  H.  Cordieh 
(art.  ('/)in(i,  col.  672).  The  hrst  of  the  Society  to 
set  loot  on  any  Chinese  soil  was  St.  Fhancis  Xavier, 
who  died  November  27  or  December  2,  1552  in  the 
island  of  Shan^'-ch'uan  (Sancian,  Saint  John's) 
wit  lion  t  havijig  been  able  to  reach  Canton.  After 
lilni,  Ai.DXANDKR  Valignani  (died  1606),  Michael 
Hri;caKiir  (died  1607),  Francis  Pasio,  (died  1612) 
succeeded  in  entering  Canton,  Macao  and  Chao- 
k'ing  (Kuangtung),  but  not  the  interior.  This 
honour  was  reserved  for  Matthew  Eicci  (1552-1610). 
Arrived  at  Macao,  (1583),  he  passed  from  Chao- 
k'ing  to  Nan-ch'ang  (Kiangsi)  in  1588,  from  there 
to  Manking  (1595).  In  1595  and  1598  he  stayed  for 
.«;ome  time  at  Peking,  where  he  definitely  settled  in 
1600.  He  was  the  first  Superior  of  the  Peking 
Mission.  The  Fathers  Longobardi  (1610)  and  da 
RocHA  (1622)  succeeded  him  with  the  same  title. 
Father  Emmanuel  Diaz,  junior,  was  the  first 
Vice-provincial  of  China,  (1626).  The  vice-  province 
comprised  Italian,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  German, 
Swiss,  and  Belgian  Jesuits,  with  few  French. 

In  1685,  Louis  XIV  sent  six  Jesuits  to  the 
Far  East.  Father  Tachard  remained  in  Siam,  but 
Fathers  Fontaney,  Bouvet,  Le  Comte,  Gerbillon, 
and  de  Visdelou  arrived  in  China  in  July,  1687. 
'i'bey  ft>unded  the  celebrated  French  Mission  of 
Peking,  which,  being  placed  under  the  protectorate 
of  the  king  of  France,  had  its  Superior  independent 
of  the  Vice-provincial ;  it-s  first  Superior  was  Father 
DL  Fontaney  (1687). 

The  .Tesuit-s  had,  at  the  time  of  the  suppression 
of    the    Society    (1773),    four    churclie.'j    at    Peking. 


Th«  iiorthrrii  (i'et  I'mig)   I  i    to  iIm  French 

mi«»ioii;t'  •'  Vr  '     "     '  i^u««« 

tiiiMMion ;  lAicrii 

(Tuiigt'liii^;)  wei'o  drpcudeiit  on  the  vite  province. 
Tho  vice  proviti'-c  ntui  ihc  French  miaiion  cftch  hid 
ilh  c*'Miel«»i'y  outudo  ih«'  uall»  of  i'r  ■  '^h«  Ui-rh 
(bvti  Ch'fifi)    for   the    foMm-i,    '  h'«*ii  for    ihi: 

latt4«r. 

In   thit  Ulterior  of  (Jhin*  a   gri'iit  num\Mtt  nt 

•ii'hUiL  ler    '  1  ••  to  be  f'/«w    '  '  'it 

'•n  th«  \  ii     J  ,  other*  on  :..     i .  j 

tlie   Father*   in  lIum  way  evangelized  the  j  ■ 

of  Chihli,  Sbanni,  Shenni,   Shantung,   Houan,   Stu 

(li'iian,  Hnknang,  Kiant^Ki,  Kiangnan,  '!  '  ^. 
I'likien,   Kuangtung,   and    Kuang»».     (For   ■■  '»! 

the  residences  sec  i*ii»Ti:a  k  Sica,  Cutalogut,  p.  69). 
It  ih  well  known  what  part  waa  played  at  Peking  by 

ihc   Jesuit   flchclar.')         omerK,    rnathernaticiana, 

geographers,    and    hi  ,    and   by   their  artinta, 

iniuicianK,  and  mechanician*.  Even  at  the  time  of 
the  inofit  furiouti  peiHccution*  they  remained  in 
fa\  f)nr,  and  more  than  once  brought  about  a 
mitigation  of  the  persecuting  Kdictu.  The  mo*t 
noted  among  them  liave  article*  dedic:ated  to  them 
in  thi.s  Encyclopedia,  »o  we  conhne  ournelve*  her« 
to  indicatng  the  collective  works  which  ^'-  '-'^^  ♦o 
the  Jesuits  of  China. 

1. — The  J/r7y>.s  of  C'lunn,  undertaken  by  the  order 
of  K'ang  Hsi,  and  executed  between  1708  and  1718 
niidcr  the  direction  of  Father  Taktoux  ;  hi*  collab 
oiators,    with    the    exception    of    Father    Bonjottk, 
an  Augustinian,  were  Jesuits. 

2. — The  Dtscription  giogruyhiquc  dc  la  Chinf, 
drawn  up  by  Father  du  Halde  (Paris,  1735),  from 
notes  furnished  by  27  mis.-:ionaries.     (See  Du  //aide). 

3. — The  numerous  letters  which  appeared  in  th«» 
collection  of  Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Curin7t«e>(,  (34 
volumes,  1702-1776). 

4. — The  Mi'moires  concemant  I' his  tot  le,  if.^ 
.•sciences  .  .  .  des  Chinoi.<,  sent  mo.stly  by  the 
Fathers  Amiot  and  Cibot,  edit-ed  by  Father 
Brotier,  Brequigny,  and  others  (Paris  1776-1814). 
(See  Amiot). 

5. — The  fine  collection  of  sixteen'  engravings 
ordered  by  the  Emperor  K'ien*  I.un';  to  com- 
memorate his  conquests  in  Central  A.sia  :  tlie  arti<t«! 
who  drew  them  at  Peking  were  Jesuit^,  with  the 
exception  of  John  D.amascene,  an  Augustinian. 
They  were  engraved  at  Pari?  under  the  direction 
of  C.  N.  Cochin. 

Of  the  role  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  question  of  th«=> 
Chinese  ceremonies,  we  have  nothing  to  say  here,  a 
special  article  having  to  be  devoted  to  this  matter. 
(See  Rites  Controversy). 

A  number  of  Portuguese  -Jesuits  were  re<'aU"d 
from  China  and  imprisoned  in  T'ortugal  at  the  time 
of  the  persecution  of   Pombal 
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After  the  news  of  the  suppression  of  the  Society 
by  Clement  XIV  came  to  Peking  (September,  1774), 
the  Jesuits  there  continued  to  live  on  good  terms 
with  the  J^azarists  who  had  replaced  them ;  the 
last  member  of  the  old  mission  of  the  Society  in 
China,  Father  Loui3  de  Poirot,  died  before 
October  1815.  The  Jesuit  bishop  of  Nanking,  Mgr. 
CoDEFKOin  Xavieu  de  Laimbeckhouen,  died  on 
May  22,  1787,  in  a  small  Christian  community  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Shanghai,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Chri.^itian  cemetery  near  Soochow. 

The  native  priests  and  Christians  kept  their 
Jesuit  missionaries  in  memory.  So,  as  soon  as  the 
news  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  Society  by 
Pirs  VII  (1814)  was  known  to  them,  they  took 
steps  to  obtain  the  return  to  China  of  the  brethren 
of  Riccj-  Letters  are  extant  from  the  native  priests 
and  the  Christians  of  Peking  and  Nanking  to  the 
Very  Rev.  Father  Roothaan,  general  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  io  the  iSovereign  Pontiff  Greoory  XVI  to 
plead  this  cause.  (1832,  1833,  1839).  On  his  side, 
Mgr.  I/DUis  DE  Besi,  nominated  Vicar -apostolic  of 
Shantung  by  Gregory  XVI  in  1839  and  administ- 
rator of  the  bishopric  of  Nanking,  which  comprised 
the  three  provinces  of  Kiangsu,  Anhui,  and  Honan, 
asked  iby  numerous  letters  addressed  to  Rome  that 
Jesuits  should  be  sent  to  help  him  in  his  heavy 
task.  On  January  13,  1840,  a  letter  from  Cardinal 
Fbansoni,  prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  invited  the 
Very  Rev.  Father  Roothaan,  general  of  the 
Company,  t-o  send  three  or  four  fathers  to  Mgr. 
DF,  Besi.  Fathers  Claude  Gotteland,  Benjamin 
Brueyre,  and  Francis  Estkve  offered  ihemselvew 
for  this  mission,  and  sailed  from  Brest  on  April  28, 

1841.  By  September  23  they  were  at  Manila,  and 
on  October  21  at  Macao;  being  driven  lout  by  the 
Portuguese  government,  they  took  refuge  in  the 
Chusan  Islands,  which  the  English  had  just  taken, 
and  from  there  they  reached  Shanghai ;  Fathers 
Gotteland  and  Estkve  arrived  there  on  July  11, 

1842,  and  Father  BRUEYRfe  rejoined  them  some 
months  later.  In  the  years  which  followed, 
numerous  missionaries  wer^  sent  to  help  them. 
According  to  the  new  decision.**  of  the  Propaganda, 
eacli  Congregation  or  Society  of  missionaries  had 
charge  of  one  or  more  mission.s.  The  Jesuits  re- 
mained then  in  Kiafignan,  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  administrating  bishops  of  the  diocese  of 
Nanking.  In  1856,  as  they  formed  the  quasi-totality 
of  the  missionaries  of  Kiangnan,  the  Propaganda 
formed  *his  Mission  (provinces  of  Kiangsu  and 
Anhui)  into  a  Vicariat-apostolic  entrusted  to  the 
Society  ;  the  fir.«;t  Jesuit  Vicar-apostolic  of  Kiangnan 
was  Mgr.    Andrew  Borontet. 

Wp  cannot  in  this  place  describe  the  apostolic 
labours  of  the  Jesuits  in  Kiangnan  ;  let  it  Fuffire  to 
say  that  the  Vicariat,  which  numbered  in  1842 
bet'^'een  50,000  and  60,000  Christiana,  counts  in  1916 


231,721  baptized  and  85,620  catechumens.  There 
are  188  Jesuits  there,  of  whom  38  are  natives.  The 
principal  works  of  the  mission  of  Kiangnan  were 
established  at  Shanghai,  and  at  the  village  of 
Zi-ka-wei,  8  kilometres  from  the  town.  During 
the  first  years  of  their  stay  in  China,  the  Jesuit 
mis.sionaries  were  occupied  by  the  work  of  the 
apostolic  ministry,  and-  then  by  the  terrible  trials 
of  the  T'ai  P'ing  rebellion,  and  could  not  devote 
themselves  to  the  scientific  work  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  so  much  of  the  influence  of  their  prede- 
cessors o[  the  Peking  mission.  Directly  peace  was 
re-established  by  the  exploits  of  the  "Ever- 
Victorious  Army"  of  Gordon,  Mgr.  LanguillatI, 
successor  to  Mgr.  Borgniet,  and  the  Jesuit 
Superiors,  had  the  idea  of  taking  up  again  the 
tradition  of  their  Mission.  Zi-ka-wei  was  chosen 
to  be  the  principal  centre  of  the  scientific  labours 
of  the  mission.  First  there  was  established  a 
meteorological,  astronomical,  and  magnetic  obser- 
vatory (1873).  At  present  only  the  Meteorological 
Observatory  is  at  Zi-ka-wei ;  the  Astronomical 
Observatory  is  at  Zo-se,  nea^r  the  Church  of 
the  Pilgrimage,  30  kilometres  frcm  Shanghai,  and 
the  magnetic  observatory  is  at  Lu-kia-pang,  half 
a  league  from  the  station  of  that  name,  on 
the  Shangliai-Nanking  Railway).  The  Zi-ka-wei 
Observatory  is  well-known  for  the  warnings  it 
gives  to  ships,  which  enable  them  to  foretell 
the  coming  of  the  dreaded  typhoons  several  days 
ahead.  It  publishes  every  day  a  chart  of  the 
meteorological  state  of  the  China  coasts,  and  every 
m  on  til  a  repHDrt  of  the  state  of  the  temperature. 
The  directors  of  the  three  observatories  have 
published  many  notes  on  the  observations  made  at 
their  institutions.  The  Museum,  which  was  estab- 
lished at  Zi-ka-wei  in  1872,  contains  rich  collections 
relating  to  the  flora  and  fauna  of  China ;  the 
directors  of  it  have  issued  six  volumes  of  Memoires 
concernant  Vhistoire  naturelle  de  VEm/pire  chinoise. 
Another  scientific  w6rk  is  due'  to  the  Fathers  of 
Zi-ka-wei  :  the  VnrUUs  sinolog iqucs,  a  series  of 
studies  on  the  religion,  history,  geography,  legisla- 
tion, and  social  condition  of  the  Chinese  ;  the  46th 
vokime  appeared  in  November,  1916.  The  Cursus 
fifternturac  sinicae  of  Father  A.  Zottoli,  s.j,  {q.v.), 
the  Geographic  de  Chine  of  Father  L.  Richard 
(English  edition  by  Father  M.  Kenelly)  the 
Boussoh.  d\i  langxiage  mandarin  of  Father  Boucher, 
and  a  great  number  of  classic  works  tetstify  to  the 
intellectual  activity  of  the  Fathers  of  Kiangnan. 

All  tJiesG  works  are  issued  from  the  press  at 
T'ou-sc-we,  near  Zi  ka-wei.  This  press,  together 
with  about  ten  other  workshops,  is  entrusted  to  the 
management  of  the  Jesuit  Brother  coadjutors ; 
about  300  orphans,  brought  up  at  the  expense  of 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Childhood,  are  learning  trade-" 
there  which  are  making  them  capable  of  maintaining 
thcmeelvea. 
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I'liM    Kiiiii^nun    MiHtiion    pul>linli(*ii   itt    Krurirn  a 
((Uiirtorly   inviow,   lltltttinu.^  <ir  C/mtr. 

Till*  .li'MiiitH  liuvn  yrl  jiiii»tlii'r  iiik^hioii  hi  (  luiiii, 
llic  Hoiilli  (Wiht  Clnlili  MiNfiioii.  Ill  liiiA),  III  thn 
rtM|ii(tH(.  of  Mk'*-  Mouly,  cm.,  Iho  I'ropiiKJiiiilu 
(iivi(l(Ml  l\\r  vicariiit  ol  (')iiliii  into  thrm^  ;  the 
.livuit.s  liati  tlir  ni.sti'i  II  piirt,  rxtt<|it  for  'I'li'iitnin, 
wIimIi  coiiIiihumI  I«»  1)oIiiii^  to  tlnj  vicuriut  of  r<'kin(^ 
Tho  lii'Ht  virn"  npostolic  of  iKiUth  runt  (/hihlt  wan 
Mgr.  Adkian  Lancuillat,  binhop  of  Sor^iopolii. 
Aii'onlinj;  to  IIm>  |{«»tuinH  for  1916,  tliit*  Mii^Mion 
(•(•imts  \)7,b[)'.l  l)apti/.(Mi  ( 'liriHt  iaiiH,  aiui  }i.Vl  fut^M-hu 
mcMiH.  SovtMiil  of  its  iimmiiImth,  oypcM-ially  KatlmrH 
L.  Wir.iiKU  and  S.  (louviir.uu,  have  iliHtin^iii.Mlied 
t luMiKsolvos  fty  lino  Rinnlo^iral  work.  (Soo  articloK 
umlor  tlioir  iiainos).  'I'lio  Iu'ad<iuart4»r8  of  this 
MiPHion  is  nt  tlio  \illago  of  ('han^  chia-clniaiij;,  near 
Hsion  hsiiMi  in  Ho  chit'ii  fii.  In  1916  th<»rn  wcro  in 
scujth-t'aHt  Chilili  85  .lesiiiU,  of  wlioni  22  wero 
natives.  Nunicrons  letters  from  the  FatherH  of 
southeast  Chihli  arc  to  bo  found  in  the  quarterly 
Review  China,  (^cylony  find  Madngaf^car.  Most  of 
tlie  .Jesuits  of  the  two  Missions  of  Kiangnan  and 
Chihli  are  French  :  the  Kiangnan  Mi^sision  is  under 
the  rrovince  of  Paris,  and  that  of  S.E.  Chihli 
under  the  Province  of  (^hanip.agne  (having  its 
headquarters  at  Reims). 

RiHLTOGHAi'HY.— On  the  history  of  the  early 
Jesuits  of  (?hina,  tlie  necessary  information  will  be 
found  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  anonymous 
work  Jai  Mission  de  Kiangnan  (by  H.  Havret,  S.J.) 
Paris,  1900.  The  best  general  resume  is  that  of 
M.  H.  CoRDiKR  in  the  article  China  :  Society  of 
JesiiSf  in  the  Catholic  Encyclopaedia,  vol.  3,  p.  672, 
sqq.  On  the  history  of  the  missions  of  Kiangnan 
and  of  S.E.  Chihli,  see  J.  de  la  Servikre,  Histoire 
dp.  la  Mission  du  Kiangnan,  T*ou-se-we,  1914 ; 
Leroy,  En  Chine,  an  Tche-H  sud-est,  Lille,  1899. 
On  the  scientific  works  of  the  Jesuits  of  the  old  and 
the  new  Society,  consult  Sommervogel,  Bibliotheque 
des  Ecrivains  de  la  Comjyagnie  de  Jesus,  article 
Chine,  vol.  2,  col.  1140  sqq.,  and  notices  of  the 
principal  Fathers;  and  H.  Cordier,  Bihliotheca 
Sinica,  col.  1036  sqq.  The  Catalogue  Patrum  ac 
Fratrum,  S.J.  qui  a  morte  S.  Francisci  Xaverii 
in  Sinis  adlaboraverunt  (Fathers  Pfister  and  Sica, 
latest  edition,  Shanghai,  1892)  is  out  of  print  for 
the  first  part  (1552-1779),  and  will  be  shortly 
re-edited.  The  second  part  (1842-1916)  was  re-edited 
in  1908,  but  is  not  on  sale.  S, 

J  ET,  M  JQ  ^^i  P'o,  is  called  by  Chinese  black 
amber.  A  Chinese  writer  in  the  7th  century  stated 
that  it  was  dug  out  of  the  desert  300  li  south  of  Hsi 
chow  near  Turfan.  A  Chinese  physician  of  the 
11th  century  says  it  was  found  100  feet  deep  in  the 
soil  in  the  district  of  Kiao  ho.  This  was  transport- 
ed to  China  and  lasted  till  the  11th  century  when 


iho    mipply   OMMfl*     A   powder    made    frtftn   it   wm 
Miurii  priced  ifir  iU  mmlicinal  virtue*. 

JEWELLERY.  MthouKh  jewHlnry  dr>««  not 
phiy  a  viry  iiiij>oitaiii  r«>lii  in  Chiric»e  Art  ft  noU> 
on  the  Nubjnct  it  neremiary,  cNperially  m  th« 
jciwellery  of  purely  native  dcaif^n  ii  rapidly  giving 
wny,  (notiib)y  in  the  Trraty  l'ort«  whure  tha 
"fiiMhionn"  of  f  J<inf%  .»n»  *<•»  >  to  that  rnudf  m 
NS'ontern   form. 

••  Jewellery  i«  of  courae,"  (to  qaoC«  from 
r^i'HiiKM.),  "inii'-h  <'rnfiloy(*fl  in  foriiinon  life  by  the 
(.'hineiie,  on  in  motit  other  iiaBtcrn  countriM,  M  a 
convenient  meann  of  inveiitfnent  of  their  aavingi. 
In  the  absence  of  any  gold  and  nilver  coinage,  the 
pn'ciouH  mctalH  are  most  readily  kept  in  thii  way, 
being  under  the  conntant  Rui)erviKion  of  the  wearer 
as  portable  property.  He  difeinn  solidity  the  mott 
desirable  quality  of  the  rings  and  bangles  which 
are  the  URual  forms,  and  looks  on  w.»ight  and 
purity  of  metal  as  more  likely  to  retain  their  valu^ 
than  artistic  workmanship.  Sometimes  a  plain 
flexible  rod  or  band  of  gfxl  or  silver  is  worn  round 
the  neck  or  arm,  serving  like  the  gold  chains  and 
rings  worn  by  our  knights  in  the  middle  ages  as 
a  {)re.sent  proof  of  respectability,  and  a  ready 
resource  in  case  of  emergency.  Bullion  is  more 
.safely  carried  in  this  way,  than  aft  the  shrje-shaped 
ingots  in  a  purse  tied  to  the  girdle,  and  pieces  can 
be  easily  snipped  off  as  occasion  requires.  All 
objects  of  this  kind  are  made  of  pure  metal 
without  any  alloy.  The  jeweller  stamps  the  name 
of  his  shop  inside  the  ring  or  bangle  and  thus  binds 
himself,  by  guild  law  and  custom,  to  buy  it  back  at 
any  time  by  weight,  without  questioning  the  quality 
of  the  material. 

"For  jewellery  of  a  more  decorative  character 
the  Chinese  employ  most  of  the  technical  methods 
known  in  the  west,  and  supplement  the  simple  tools 
at  their  command  by  an  infinite  patience  and 
dexterity.  Thus,  plates  are  pressed  in  moulds, 
hammered  in  repousse  style,  carved  in  elaborate 
openwork  designs,  and  finished  with  the  graving 
tool. 

"In  the  art  of  filigree  work  the  Chinese  jeweller 
has  attained  such  proficiency  as  to  make  it  in  some 
degree  distinctive  of  the  country.  This  is  occasion- 
ally executed  in  gold,  but  more  commonly  in  silver 
gilt,  the  gilding  being  added  to  prevent  tarnishing 
as  well  as  for  show.  An  effective  addition  to  the 
filigree  work  is  an  inlay  of  the  accompanying 
details  with  the  turquoise-tinted  plumes  of  the 
king-fisher  [fei-ts'ui]  which  is  almost  peculiar  to 
China. 

"Enamelling  is  a  more  durable  combination  than 
feather  work,  and  this  is  also  widely  practised. 
The  dark  blue  vitriable  enamel  obtained  from  the 
nativp  cobalt  if  erous  ore  of  manganese  is  a  favourite 
inlay   for    silver    object's,    the    pale   turquoiee  blue 
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afforded  by  copper  being  more  used  with  gold  ;  but 
both  tints  are  sometimes  combined  in  one  scheme  of 
decoration.  Another  special  branch  of  the 
«*iianieller's  art  consists  in  the  preparation  of 
imitation  stones  and  jewels  in  coloured  fluxes  of 
a|)propriate  tint,  which  so  often  take  the  place  of 
real  stones  in  Chinese  jewellery. 

*'Pre<.'iou3  stones,  when  they  are  used,  are  not  . 
rut  in  facets,  they  are  merely  polished  and  set  i 
en  cabuchon.  The  gems,  and  the  pearls,  which  last  : 
are  highly  appreciated  when  of  good  shape  and 
fine  lustre,  aie  always  drilled  through  and  fastened 
to  the  setting  by  fine  wire." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  Bushell's 
remarks  throughout  the  article,  other  than  those 
quoted,  though  written  but  yesterday,  are  to-day 
(1917)  true  but  in  part; — Chinese  jewellery  is  passing 
through  the  fiery  furnace  of  transition  which  is 
testing  all  institutions,  all  ideals,  all  arts,  both 
fine  and  useful  in  the  land  which,  for  centuries 
was  considered  by  its  inhabitants  as  being  in  the 
forefront  of   civilization. 

BusHELL  :  Chinese  Art.  [F.A.] 

JEWS  IN  CHINA.  The  Jewish  colony  at 
K'aifpng  fu  in  Honaii  was  first  made  known  to  the 
Western  world  by  Ricci  in  the  16th  century,  and 
was  visited  and  written  about  by  other  Jesuit 
missio)iaries  of  the  next  century.  In  1850  the 
London  So<:iety  for  promoting  Christianity  among 
the  Jewa  got  a  deputation  of  two  natives  to  visit 
the  <olony,  and  the  results  were  published  the  next 
year  in  a  book  by  Rev.  G.  Smith,  with  translations 
by  Dr.  Medhurst  of  some  inscriptions.  Dr.  W.  A. 
r.  Marti.v  paid  a  visit  to  K'aifeng  fu  in  1866. 
There  were  then  seven  left  out  of  seventy  families, 
numbering  from  three  to  four  hundred  persons,  and 
the  Synagogue  was  in  a  state  oi  complete  ruin. 
They  could  not  trace  their  tribal  pedigree,  never 
met  as  a  congregation,  had  no  Sabbath  and  no 
circumcision,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  merging 
into  the  heathendom  around  them  ;  their  one 
di>tinction  being  the  custom  of  picking  out  the 
."iiiew  from  the  flesh  they  eat, — a  custom  which  has 
given  them  their  name  among  C'hinesc  of  T'iao  chin 
dhmo  ^  iii  Uc  (pluck-sinew  sect).  In  .<?pite  of 
various  attempts  t-rj  help  them,  both  by  Jews  and 
('hri.««tians,  their  condition  seems  to  have  gone 
from  bad  to  worse  5;ince  then. 

The  site  of  the  Synagogue  was  bought  in  1912 
In  the*  Mis.sion  of  the  (,'hur<h  of  Kngland  in  ''anada, 
wliirjj  works  i)i  th*'  city. 

Summarizing  all  thp  information  obtained  From 
inscriptions,  by  Jesuit.s  and  others,  it  appears  that 
Jews  came  to  China  during  the  Han  dynasty, 
probably  soon  after  A.n.  34,  when  they  were 
terribly  persecuted  in  Babylon  ;  bnf.  it  is  pofpiblp 
that   they  rame  earlier  for  purposep  of  trade 


Their  .scriptures  are  now  deposited  in  many 
Western  museums,  etc., — British  Museum,  Oxford 
and  C'ambridge  Libraries,  Yale  College,  Hongkong 
jMuseum,  etc.  They  are  none  of  them  ancient. 
There  appear  to  h^ve  been  Jewish  Colonies  in 
Ningpo,  Hangchow  and  elsewhere  in  former  times. 
There  are  many  articles  on  the  subject  in  many 
Journals ;  probably  the  best  books  to  consult  are 
those  by  Adler  and  Tobar. 

Marcus  N.  Adler,  Chinese  Jews;  Perlmann, 
History  of  the  Jews  in  China  (1913);  Tobar, 
Inscriptions  Juives  dp,  K'ai-fonrf-fou  (Var.  Sin.); 
Martin,  A  Cycle  of  Cathay,  p.  353 ;  Smith.  The 
Jews  at  K'ai-feng  Fu;  Wylie,  Chinese  Repository, 

vol.    XX. 

JINGAL,  from  the  Hindustani  jangal,  a  swivel 
or  a  large  musket.  It  is  the  Chinese  blunderbuss, 
about  twenty  pounds  in  weight.  It  is  fired  from  a 
fixed  swivel  or  with  the  barrel  resting  on  a  man's 
shoulder. 

JINRIKSHA,  from  Japanese  words  meaning 
ina7i-2iowcr  vehicle;  a  light  two-wheeled  conveyance 
drawn  by  a  man  or  men  and  used  for  one  or  two 
passengers.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  invention 
of  an  American  missionary  in  Japan  about  1870. 
The  use  of  it  has  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  East 
where  there  are  suitable  roads. 

JOB'S  TEARS,  -t:^  jen  mi,  Coix  lachryma 
johi  L.  This  grain  plant,  erroneously  termed 
"pearl  barley"  in  the  Customs  export  list,  is  very 
much  cultivated  in  China.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  the  tear-like  shape  of  its  capsules.  The  seeds 
are  said  to  possess  diuretic  and  cathartic  properties, 
and  are  used  medicinally,  although  they  are  also 
boiled  and  made  into  gruel,  or  added  to  flour  cakes 
in  small  quantities  to  attract  buyers.  JThe  plant  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  to  China  by  the  famous 
M\  Yuan  in  49  a.d.  The  largest  unhuUed  corns  are 
strung  into  rosaries  by  priests.  A  wine  is  made  by 
fermenting  the  grain,  and  is  given  in  rheumatism. 

HosiE  :  Ssilch'uan,  p.  10;  Manchuria,  p.  180; 
Stuart  :  Chinese  Materia  Medica,  p.  122. 

JOHN  DE  PLANO  CARPINI,  or  John  of 
I'ian  do  C  arpine,  a  Franciscan  friar,  derived  his 
name  from  the  place  now  called  Pian  la  Magione, 
fourteen  miles  from  Perugia.  He  was  at  the  head 
of  a  mission  sent  by  Pope  Innocent  to  th^  Mongols. 
He  left  Lyons  on  April  16,  1245,  delivered  his 
letters  to  Kuyuk  Khan,  not  far  from  Karakorum, 
on  July  22  of  the  next  year,  and  brought  back  to 
the  Pope  tjie  Khan's  haughty  reply  in  the  autumn 
r.f  1247. 

D'Avezac  :  [fecutil  de  Voyatjes  et  de 
Ml  moires,  vol.  iv  ;  RocKHiLL  :  The  Journey  of 
Wilhain  of  Rubrurk,  etc.,  (Hakluyt  Society,  1900); 
Benzlky  :  'I'hr  Tr.rt/f  mid  I'ersinns  of  John  dc  Piano 
Corinni,  et':..  (Hakluyt  Society.  190?). 
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JOHN    DE'    MAMKiNOLLI.     Hff   Mari^^uollt 

JOHN.  CiHIFFITH,  I)  I).,  wa«  Imrn  lit  Swum 
heu  III  lUi^l,  uiriviul  iit  Sluiii^liui  um  a  niiiuiionury  of 
thr  L()M(i(iii  MiHHioiiiirv  Society  tii  \\\[)b,  uiid  NrtUod 
III  liiiiikow  ill  1U61,  wliiu'o  ho  rrniaiiiiMl  till  tlir 
hr^iiiiiiiig  of  1912  when  )io  irltniird  t4)  Kii^hiiid  and 
ilitul  hIx  inuiitiiH  later,  lie  had  i-eiiiarkahhi  ahility 
and  MUcee.HN  hn  a  (ttieet  (-ha()el  preacher,  and  wait 
uIhu  well  known  uh  a  traiiHlalor  of  thu  nuw  Tu«ta 
nient. 

JOHN    OF    FLORENCE.     See   Mari.jnolli. 

JOHN  OF  MONTE  CORVINO  wiih  horn 
uhoiit  VZA'J ,  in  Italy,  hul  in  what  di.stricl  i.s  doubt 
lul,  tlio  honour  being  claiineii  by  two  placeh  of  the 
same  name.  Ho  became  u  FranciHcan  munk,  and 
after  many  yearti'  work  in  the  near  EohI  waa  sent 
by  Tope  N  KOLA.s  IV  to  cany  letter.s  to  Khuhilai 
Khan.  He  probably  reached  Khanhalici  (I'eking) 
in  1293,  l)iit  it  is  not  known  whether  he  saw 
KiiUBiLAi,  whose  death  took  place  early  in  1294. 
His  succe^vs  in  Khanbaliq  or  ('ambalec  was  so  great 
that  in  1307  an  Archbishopric  *  of  Cambalec  wa.s 
created,  with  unusually  ample  powers,  and  seven 
other  Franciscans  were  sent  out  to  be  suffragan 
bishops  under  the  new  metropolitan.  Only  three 
c»f  these  reached  I'eking  ;  they  consecrated  the  new 
archbishop,  and  all  three  were  in  succession  bishops 
of  Zaitun.  The  Khan,  (probably  Khdbilai's 
grandson),  is  said  to  have  been  baptized  by  liim  : 
but  almost  every  Khan  of  the  dynasty  has  been 
reported  as  a  convert. 

He  was  the  first  Archbishop  of  Cambalec 
and  in  effect  he  was  the  hist  ;  for  though  others 
were  appointed  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them 
ruled  from   Peking  or  even  reached  it. 

John  of  Monte  Corvino  died  in  Peking  about 
1328,  more  than  eighty  years  old  ;  and  Favier  states 
that  there  were  about  100,000  converts  by  that  time. 

Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither ;  Da 
CiVEZZA  :  Storia  Universal  delle  Missione  F/ances- 
cane. 

JOHN  OF  PIAN  DE  CARPINE.  See  John 
(Ic   Piano  Carpini. 

JOHNSTON,    REGINALD    FLEMING,    was 

born  in  Scotland,  1874,  and  educated  at  the  Univers- 
ities of  Edinburgh  and  Oxford.  He  carried  off 
various  prizes  and  graduated  with  honours  in  the 
School  of  History  at  Oxford.  He  passed  the  ex- 
amination for  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Civil  Services, 
1898.  and  was  appointed  to  Hongkong,  where  he 
Acted  ars  Clerk  to  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
Councils,  and  as  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary, 
1899-1904  ;  and  as  private  Secretary  to  the  Governor, 
1900-1902.  He  was  transferred  to  Weihaiwei  to 
act  as  Secretary  to  the  Government  and  as  Magist- 
rate, 1904.  In  1906  he  was  appointed  to  the  newly- 
created   post  of  District  Officer,  Weihaiwei. 


On  (.'hineia  tubjeclg  he  haa  writt«n  From  I'r.kimj 
In  Mtindaluy,  1006;  //i//n  and  Ihmjon  in  Notthttn 
Chtna,  lUlO;  liuddhut  China,  1913;  and  haa  con 
lribut«>d  ttrticlo*  on  ('hinoiic  gubjec-U  to  The  Sinf 
Irrnth  Century  and  After,  The  Quetl,  and  other 
period iraU,  and  to  Dr.  IIantingk'  Kncydopaedw 
nf  Itrltijinn  iiful  h'thicM.  He  lA  A  Fcllow  of  the 
Uoyul  Gooxraphical  S»x;icty,  AMOcUte  of  the  Swricly 
for  Pnychicftl  Ileiearch,  Member  of  the  Hoyiil 
ApJAtic  and   thu  Folk  lore  Societief,  etc. 

JOLY,    H.    BENCRAFT,  of   the    Briti.h  Con 

Miliir  S.T\i<«'  in  (  hina,  iran^'laicd  Ilunrj  lou  mffj, 
Clin-  Dn-.im  f.f  thf  H«d  f 'h.irrib«T)  in  1892. 

JORDAN,  JOHN  NEWELL,  Sir,  wa*  born 
in  Indaiid  on  September  5,  1862,  and  wan  appointed 
aH  htudentiiiterpreter  in  China  in  1876.  After 
filliii^j  varioUM  otticen,  includinj^  that  of  Miniiit«r 
Kesideiit  at  the  Court  of  Korea,  he  wai"  afjpointed 
Miiii.Hter  at  l*ekinf?  in  1906. 

He  ha.i  received  the  honourH  of  (.'.M.G.  (18t/7), 
K.C.M.C..  (1904),  K.C.B.  (1909),  and  (i.C.l.K. 
(1911). 

Hi.s  only  publication  is  some  TranMlationJi  of 
the   I'vLinij    CazcttP. 

JOSS.     A   corruption  of   the  Portuguese  Dios, 

God;  used  by  fcjreigiiers  and  in  pidf^in-Ent^U.^h  for 
idols.  Hence  j(^s.'<  hou.se,  a  temple  ;  jos^-rttickn, 
incense,  etc. 

JOSS-STICKS,  B^  S  ^  «^»^  cA'en  hniumj, 
'hour'  or  'time'  incense,  are  used  in  religious  cere- 
monial. The  finest  are  made  of  the  dust  of  sandal, 
garoo,  and  other  fragrant  woods  mixed  with  cedar 
or  fir  and  just  enough  clay  to  stick  them  together. 
Nutmeg  refuse  is  also  sometimes  added.  The 
Chinese  make  them  three  or  four  fathoms  long,  of 
a  uniform  size,  and  burn  the  coil  in  their  shops  for 
the  fragrance  and  to  mark  the  time ;  it  is  from  this 
last  use  that  the  native  name  originates.  They  are 
exported  mainly  for  the  use  of  the  emigrants  in  the 
Straits,  etc.  The  export  in  1916  amounted  to 
Hk.Tls.  324,740. 

JUAN  JUAN,  i^  wrigyltrs,  a  contemptuous 
name  given  to  a  Turkic  tribe  by  the  Toba  Emperor 
T'ai  Wr.  When  first  heard  of  they  were  named 
Ju  Jen  Bf  A,  which  Gibbon,  following  French 
authors,  writes  Gcouijen.  They  belonged  to  the 
Hsiung-nu  stock.  They  later  founded  a  sort  of 
empire  with  a  capital  probably  somewhere  near 
Karakorum  ;  but  the  Toba  emperors  nearly  exterm- 
inated them  in  three  great  expeditions  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
next  century  their  destruction  was  completed  by  the 
Turks,  in  a  massacre  outside  Hsi-an  fu.  They  are 
not  mentioned  again  in  Chinese  history. 

Parker  :  A  Thousand  Years  of  the  Tartars  : 
Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither,  vol.  i,  p.  58. 
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J  U  I ,  to  iS  as  you  like  it'  ;  an  article  of  peculiar 
shape  and  generally  called  a  sceptre.  It  is  how- 
ever, not  a  symbol  of  royal  power,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  in  use  in  China  before  the  arrival  of 
Buddhism.  Chao  Hsi-ku  (13th  century  a.d.)  states 
that  it  was  originally  made  of  iron,  was  used  to 
point  the  way  and  for  self-defence;  that  it  was 
really  a  blunt  sword.  Later  it  was  used  as  part  of 
ceremonial  regalia  and  was  made  of  jade,  amber, 
lacquer,  etc.  It  is  now  given  as  a  token  of  good 
wishes  to  a  friend. 

Giles  :  Chine.^e  Pictorial  Art,  p.  159;  Pakkkr  : 
C'/iina  and  Religion. 

JU   JEN,  S^A-     See  Juan-juan. 

JUJUBES,  Zizijphus  sativa,  ^  tsao.  This  has 
come  to  be  translated  *  dates,'  and  the  fruit  is 
commonly  called  by  that  misleading  name  among 
foreigners  :  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why.  The  jujube 
is  an  important  cultivated  fruit  in  North  China, 
and  there  are  probably  quite  a  hundred  varieties. 
It  prefers  a  porous,  alkaline  soil  like  the  loess,  a 
light  rainfall  and  a  dry,  cold  winter.  The  tree 
is  remarkable  for  the  amount  of  neglect  it  can  put 
up  with  ;  it  is  about  the  only  fruit  tree  round 
whose  roots  the  soil  need  not  be  cultivated ;  it  pro- 
duces equally  well  where  the  ground  is  trodden 
hard  as  stone. 

The  fruit  is  generally  brown  and  shining  and 
very  plump  when  fresh  ;  when  dried  it  shrivels  and 
becomes  more  red.  Different  varieties  are  eaten 
fresh,  dried,  preserved  in  sugar,  stewed  or  smoked. 

Among  the  hundred  varieties  may  be  mentioned 
the  wu  hu  tsao  or  seedless  jujube,  grown  near 
Laoling  in  Shantung.  Ic  is  said  to  be  the  only 
seedless  variety  in  all  China — and,  indeed,  it  is  not 
absolutely  seedless,  but  the  kernel  is  so  soft  tliat 
one  eats  it  without  perceiving  it. 

The  mi  if  no  or  honey  jujube  is  not  a  variety 
but  a  preparation  for  which  the  Chin  tzu  tsao  is 
chiefly  used.  These  are  boiled  in  sugared  water 
then  dried  for  a  couple  of  days.  They  are  slightly 
boiled  again,  then  partially  dried.  The  skins  are 
next  slashed  slightly  and  the  fruit  boiled  again 
in  a  stronger  solution  of  sugar,  honey  being 
added  for  the  best  grades.  They  are  then  dried, 
and  the  beat  kinds  can  be  sold  at  40  Mexican  cents 
a  pound. 

One  jujube  tree  has  great  ornamental  value, 
the  Zizi/phu^  sativa  tfirtuoKn,  called  in  Chinese  the 
Lung  chvn  tsao  shu  fi|/K.ife^  f-r  dragon-claw  jujube. 
It  has  peculiar  gnarled  and  twisteid  branches  and  i.s 
much  prized  by  the  ('hinese.  The  trees  are  pro- 
pagated by  grafting  on  the  wild  jujube  ;  they  are 
very  rare. 

Finally,  the  wild  jujube  Z  saliva  xpinosa  grows 
on  every  city  wall  in  the  North,  and  in  many  waste, 
stony  places.     It  has  troublesome  thorn.s,  especially 


on  the  smaller  bushes,  and  is  often  used  as  fencing. 
The  fruit  is  small  and  pleasantly  sour,  and  is  eaten. 
The  Jujube  is  known  as  Hung  tsao  or  Red 
date  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Hei  tsao.  Black 
date,  the  Persimmon  {q-v.). 

Meyer  :    Agricultural   Explorations,    etc. 

JU  LAI  FO,  iftn^^,  the  Sanskrit  Tathagata, 
a  title  of  Buddha.  The  words  mean  literally  "the 
Buddha  who  came  thus."  The  Sanskrit  might 
equally  well  mean  "who  went  thus,"  but  the  Chinese 
long  ago,  rightly  or  wrongly,  adopted  'came'  and 
not   'went.' 

JUMPING  RATS  and  Mice.  This  family  of 
Rodentia  should  have  been  placed  under  Dipodidat 
the  name  of  the  Family.  There  are  six  species 
known  in  N.  China  and  neighbourhood,  their  names 
and  distribution  being  as  follows  : — 

Allactaga  mungolica,  Mongolia,  N.  Shansi,  N. 
Chilili ;  A.  longior,  Kansu ;  Dipus  sowerbyi,  Ordos, 
N.  Shensi ;  Zapus  sctchuanus  vicinus,  Kansu  ;  Sicisfa 
concolor,  Kansu.  Manchuria  ;  S.  caudata,  Sagaihien. 

SovvERBY  :  Journal,   N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.    xlvii. 

JUNG,  ^,  barbarians  of  the  West.  The 
character  consists  of  ^  lean,  a  shield,  and  ho  j^, 
a  spear.  There  are  seven  kinds  of  them  mentioned 
in  the  Tso  Chuan,  and  accounts  are  given  of  their 
attacks  on  Ch'i,  Lu,  Ts'ao  and  even  on  the  Royal 
Domain.  Their  seats  were  in  (modern)  Chihli,  in 
(modern)  Honan,  etc.,  but  there  were  more  tribes 
than  the  Tso  Chuan  has  occasion  to  name,  and  they 
were  in  greatest  strength  in  the  north-west,  where 
Ch'in  expanded  at  their  expense  besides  getting 
practice  in  war  with  them.  According  to  Hirth 
the  name  is  connected  with  the  name  Hun ;  they 
are  also  known  as  Hsien-yii,  Hun-yii, ,  Hsiung-nu, 
etc.,  and  were  probably  Turkish  tribes;  the  usual 
appellation  for  them  and  other  northern  races  is 
Tartars. 

Legge  :  Chinese  Classics,  vol.  v.,  (proleg.)  ; 
Hirth  :  The  Ancient  History  of  China. 

JUNGLE,  THE.     See  Ch'u,  State  of. 

JUNG  LU,  ^i^  a  Manchu,  played  a  leading 
part  in  Chinese  history  during  the  days  of  the 
Emj)ress-dowager  Tz'u  Hsi.  He  was  a  kinsman 
and  a  playmate  of  hers  in  childhood  and  common 
report  says  that  she  was  betrothed  to  him  from  her 
birth.  Other  rumours  say  that  improper  relations 
existed  between  them  for  years.  These  reports  are 
only  recorded  here  because  of  the  importance  they 
had  in  the  politics  of  the  period. 

Jung  J^u  was  one  of  the  better  type  of  Manchus  ; 
he  was  extremely  loyal  to  the  Empress-dowager 
from  the  beginning  of  her  Regency  when'she  crushed 
the  TsAi  Yuan  conspiracy  with  his  help,  for  over 
forty  years  down  to  his  death  in  1903.  This  dees 
not   mean   that  he  always   agreed  with   her  or  that 
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ho  escupcd  diKffrare  ut  hor  liaiulii.  lln  uan  not  in 
aKrudiiiiMtt  with  hor  in  hnr  oinployrncnt  of  Uio 
Hoxci'M,  hut  h*«  did  not  drm^rt  hrr,  though  hi« 
poMilion  wiiH  ono  of  (^icut  diingor.  JIo  wax  nlwayii 
ni(Mh<i-ato  in  hi.n  viowm,  and  he  waji  thuM  HunpfMU^d 
hy  both  MidoH,  ntfoiinfrM  and  (MmHrrvativei  aliko.  It 
in  hImo  prohiihh^  thiit  hin  attitude  waa  much  mia- 
untU'THtood  hy  forci^^nriH.  Without  having  any 
fruMulMhip  for  thcni  ho  naw  tho  niudnuHii  in  tlio 
Hltonipt  to  drntroy  their  Lrgations,  and  thuy  were 
j)twhupH  Kuvcd  throu^'h  hin  hanging  back  while  others 
V.VVO  ru.sliing  on  to  tho  cxtrcnHv^t  rnt'a«urc«.  The 
KniproHH  (h>wag»»r  disirgarded  hiw  warnings,  and  his 
pufition,  whilo  out  of  hor  favour  and  opposed  by 
Kanc.  1,  I'rinco  Than  and  other  fanaticM,  was  very 
insoiuro.  When  tho  madnoKH  had  passed,  tho 
fugitive  Empress-dowager  had  still  to  turn  to  him 
and  found  him  still  as  trusty  aa  he  had  always  been. 
The  most  dramatic  time  of  his  life  was  in  1898, 
when  tho  Emperor  decided  on  a  roup  d'etat  which 
failed  and  tho  Empress-dowager  decided  on  another 
which  succeeded.  Kuan(;  Hsii  knew  that  the  first 
step  in  getting  rid  of  his  aunt  must  be  the  getting 
rid  of  her  faithful  Juno  Lu.  He  gave  definite 
orders  to  Yuan  Shih-k'ai  to  proceed  to  Tientsin, 
where  Jung   Lu    was  Viceroy   of   Chihli,    and   put 


him  to  d««lh  At  oiic«.  Yuan  went  down  by  the  Itrii 
train  and  told  JuNU  Lu  all  about  it.  .ivuQ  Lo  went 
up  lo  tlin  capital  by  spMrial  train  and  tr>ld  the  plot 
lo  lliP  Kniprniii  <^  ■  r.  AfU-r  Iraving  sonin  of  hii 
own  guards   in   i  .  oiddt^n   (  ity  he   r«rlurned  I'i 

Tivnt<iin,  while  his  mistreNn,  early  the  n«xt  morning, 
Ni'iiu'd  and  imprmonud  thi;  unhappy  Krnperor. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  attained  the 
highest  honours  which  a  subject  could  reach, — he 
wan  (irand  Kocrrtary  and  (irand  Councillor.  But 
.liM  ha<i  liiKjtln'r  kind  of  honour.  Uy  Tz'6  Hsi'i 
command  tho  xecond  Prince  Cm'cn  had  married 
JVNC  I<t;'H  daught«*r,  and  the  KmpreiM-dowager  hjd 
promised  that  if  there  were  a  son  of  thii  marriage 
he  should  be  heir  to  the  Throne.  The  profni««  wa« 
kept  and  Junu  Lu'm  grandson  became  the  Emp<»ror 

HSUAN    T'UNG. 

Jung  Lu  died  April  11,  1903,  at  the  age  of  67. 
Bland  and   Ha'KHOU.se  :   China  undtr  the  Em 

JUNK,    (Javanese    yu^jy,    a    large    boat).       A 
Chinese  sailing  vessel. 

JUTE.     See  Fibres,  textile. 

JU  YAO   t/c  IJ^.     Porcelain  of  the  Sung  period 
made  at  Ju-chou  f^  ^. 


K 


KAAN,  The  title  used  by  Marco  Polo  for  the 
Great  Khan ;  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  Mongols ; 
Khan  being  applied  to  subordinate  princes.  See 
Qaati. 

KAFAROV.     See  Palladius. 

KAIFInG  FU,  in  lat.  34^  43'  N.  and  long. 
114*^  24'  E.,  is  the  capital  city  of  Honan  and  stands 
about  100  li  south  of  the  Yellow  River.  The  capital 
of  Fu  Hsi  is  supposed  to  have  been  here  in  2800  B.C. 
Under  the  name  Pien-liang  ftJ  ^  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  Sung  dynasty  in  the  10th  century.  It  has 
the  special  interest  of  being  the  home  of  a  Jewish 
colony  (see  Jews  in  China).  The  place  has  lost 
much  of  its  former  importance,  but  trade  has 
revived  with  the  coming  of  the  railway.  The  chief 
industry,  is  in  groundnuts.  The  population  is 
about  200,000. 

KAILAN   MINING  ADMINISTRATION,  an 

association  of  the  Chinese  Engineering  and  Mining 
Company  and  the  Lanchow  Company.  The  former 
Company  was  formed  in  1878  as  a  Chinese  Company 
and  registered  in  1900  as  a  -British  or  international 

34 


company  under  British  law.  The  Lanchow  Com- 
pany opened  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kaiping 
mines.  A  long  dispute  with  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment followed,  as  to  the  exclusive  rights  of  the 
foreign  companv  to  the  Kaiping  coalfield. 

The  struggle  ended  in  the  amalgamation  of  the 
two  companies  under  an  agreement  ratified  by  the 
British  and  Chinese  governments.  Each  company 
retains  its  own  share  capital. 

The  output  of  the  mines  from  July  1,  1916  to 
June  30,  1917,  was  2,928,584  tons. 

KAIPING      MINES.       See     Kailan     Mining 

Administration. 

KALGAN,  a  corrupt  form  of  the  Mongol 
hatha,  a  mart,  the  town  called  by  the  Chinese 
Chang-chia  k'ou  ?I^  P  •  It  is  an  important  trad- 
ing centre  on  the  edge  of  the  Mongolian  plateau, 
4,000  feet  above  the  plain,  and  some  forty  miles  to 
the  north  of  Peking.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  pass 
leading  up  to  the  plateau  it-self,  a  thousand  feet 
higher  :  this  is  the  easiest  of  such  passes  and 
therefore  the  most  used. 
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'I'he  tea  for  Rii.-ssia  is  sfiit  this  way  in  the 
u'iiiter  season,  whon  half  a  Jiiillion  cainHs  are  said 
to  bo  used  in  the  transport. 

The  population  is  estimated  at  30.000. 

KALMUK.     See  Mnwjolw. 

KALPA,     an     Indian     term,  iiuuli     n>rd     in 

Hnddhist     writings,     meaning    a  period     of     titno 

siifTicient    for   the    formation    and  destruction    of    a 
niat'-iial  nni\orsc. 

KAMBALOU.     See  KhanhaViq. 

KAMTON,  tiie  rortu;;nesc  way  in  fornu^r  linn-s 
of  writing  J^- ^  Kwijn/  Unnj ;  from  which  has  come 
the   name   Canton. 

K'ANG,  ^,  a  bed  huiJt  of  brick  or  earth  so 
that  it  can  be  heated  w  ith  a  fire  mulerneath  ;  largely 
nvpd  in    North  China. 

K'ANG    HSI,    f^^B    Ui^-    third    .son    of    Shun 
'  iiiHj^gf^,    was    born    in    1655    and    died    in   1723. 
He   was   the   i-econd  ruler    of  the    (h'ing    dynasty, 
and   i;n<-ceeded    to    the    throne   when    he   was    eiglit 
jear.s    old.     Hi^    )iame    wa.s'^  )^,    (not   ^  as    in 
CrJF.K.s).     He  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in 
history,   and   the   nsual   wonders    which  herald    the 
birth    of    great     men    aie    recorded     in    his    case, 
dragon.s,  strange  light.s  and  what  not.     It  is  stated 
that      each     of     his     eyes     had      two     pupils;     his 
forehead    was    broad,    the    mouth    handsome;    his 
nose   was   'mountainous'    (but  note  that  Le  Comte 
eays  it  was  small),  and  his  ears  big;  the  lo  >  >!r  part 
of   the    face   was   agreeable.     He   had   a   stentorian 
voice,   and    was    ovei-   the   medium    height,    though 
not   tall;    Ins    laee    wjis    pleasing,    though    strongly 
pock-marked.     Unusually    bright   eyes    gave    g'eat 
visarity     to    his     features.     (See     portrait    in     Le 
f'OMiE'b      Munoin      and      Ob-":iL'cU{ans).     As      to 
rharacter,  he  was  \evy  truthful.     He  had  extraord- 
niary  ability  in  learning,  and  a  mar\elloMs  memory, 
I''ive  days  befoie  his  death  Shun  Chjh  delegated 
the  rare  of   the  l>oy  to  two  Kegent.-?  and  ap])ointed 
inur    .\nfif^iii)\i    MinisterH    of    State,       All    tuok   the 
"ath  of  loyalty  before  the  corpse. 

K'ANr;  H.^iT  took  up  the  rein?  of  Government 
in  llip  fifth  nin.Hi  nf  ihr  eighth  year  of  the  period 
nnd  broke  up  the  pov\r  of  the  regency,  being  angry 
at  the  ilUrit  a.ssuniption  of  Ao  Pei.  a  Minister, 
and  otliers. 

His  was  a  dominating  and  active  personality, 
and  the  administrative  acts  of  the  empire,  whilst 
they  were  modified  by  the  dynastic  laws,  and  the 
adA  ice  f>i  hi.«!  i.iini.>iter.s,  were  to  a  great  extent  the 
expression  of  his  own  will.  Grouping  hi.s  acts, 
personal  and  adn)inistrative.  round  his  own  ideal 
of  'Peace  for  tlie  Empire  and  Prosperity  for  the 
Pr'iple'  it  is  po-sibh'  tf»  gam  an  itnpt  »•■«. -i»>n  of  tb«' 
man. 


.\.-  [<)  j)eace  for  the  Kmpi)'c,  he  had  barely 
reached  the  age  of  maidiood  when  he  had  to  face 
powerful  eJiemies  on  every  side;  there  confronted 
him  the  Southern  Confederacy  with  great  armies 
led  by  the  valiant  Wu  San  KUKI  in  league  with  the 
l?)inces  of  Fukicn  and  Kuangtung ;  he  had  to 
subjugate  the  ruler  of  'Shensi,  and  wrest  Formosa 
fr(.ni  Ko.xinga;  he  sent  great  armies  against  Mongol 
j)rinces  wlio  disputed  rights  and  territory  with  him. 
These  things  required  all  the  energy  and  sagacity 
of  the  young  monarch. 

As  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  their  welfare 
A\as  a  constant  concern  in  all  his  plans.     He  always 
aimed    at    purity    in    the    administration.     He    was 
cai'eful  of  tbe  public  funds.     He  was  frugal  in  his 
personal     habits,    and    simple    in    his    dress.     His 
palace  e.xpenses   he   compares   favourably  with   the 
lavishness    of    the    Ming    Court,    which    employed 
tlif'usands    of    attendants,    while    he    was    satisfied 
with  500.     He  had  reduced  his  expenses  to  70,000 
taels.  a   tenth  of  the  amount   used  in  his  father's 
time.     Yet  he   scattered   his    treasures   lavishly    on 
tJie    empire.     He    constantly     remitted    taxes    and 
wiped    out    provincial    deficits.     In    the    51st    year 
of   his  reign  he  remitted  33,064,697  taels  poll   and 
laud   taxes,    .saying  it  was  more   important  to  help 
the  ])eople  than  to  hoard  up   imperial  wealth.     He 
begged  a  Govei'iior  at  a   farewell  audience  to  find 
out  the  causes  of  the  people's  poverty,  which  should 
)iot  exist  in  such  a  wealthy  country;  and  told  him 
to  u-;e  his  own  name  and  autliority  to  frighten  all 
jnonopolists    and    oppressors    of    the    people.     He 
personally    wrote   a  motto  :J^tRi^^  Incorruptibility, 
Carefulness,      Diligence,      for      all      officials,      and 
con.<tantly     sought     out     means     of     relieving    the 
sufferings    of    the    j^eople.     He    dealt  jiimiercifully 
with  all  unjust  officials  and  ]>ut  to  death  high  and 
iow    who  were   foimd   guilty    of   nmladministration 
or    usurpation    of    authority.     He    initiated    relief 
works    for    distress  :    and    forbad    the    distilling    of 
wine  in   Peking  when  there  was  a  scarcity  of  "Corn. 
He   was  most  liberal   in   the   times    of    devastating 
droughts     and     calamities,     at     one    time     sending 
300.000  taels  to  Hsi  an  fu  in  the  time  of  plague,  and, 
at   another,  a  great  gift  of  corn  to  Korea.     He  was 
angry   with   the   Peking  CJo\ernment  for  calling   in 
everything  to  the  (.'eutral  Treasury,  thus  depleting 
proxincial   funds  which  inevitably  would  result  in 
draining   the  people's  money.     He    often  abolished 
likin    j)osts,    as    being    deliiuiental    to.  trade  :    and 
Mjadc   light    taxation   a   cardinal   article    of   policy. 
Public   works   of   utility    were   initiated    and    great 
attention  was  paid  to  the  dredging  of  rivers.     The 
^'el!ow  Piver  in  particular  had  much  attention.      A 
connnission   was  appointed  to  find  its  source.     The 
r^'port    is    curious    and    intere.sting,    describing    the 
di.«tant  sources  which  seem  to  lie  in  the  clouds  and 
ina<»e.vi.>ible    parts.       Another    time    its    tributaries, 
etc.,  were  mapped  out  with     a  \  icw   of  preventing 
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iiiiiiulalitMi.  '1  Iti-M'  uiidi'i  tJlkill^h  III-  |ir<irti(  ullv 
hii|)friiitoiKlu(l  \>y  liiMjiu'Mt  vi^itn  of  iiirij>(*ctioii. 
llo  iiruliibilril  oHii  iuIh  h<|ii(M>/.iii({  |inM>ni<rii,  nnd 
u>Hii('(l  ii  M>\(M'o  (iiMTtM*  iiKitiiiHl  unjust  (-titiiiiN  lo  tho 
liitwl  iiiii(l«i  Ity  tilt*  Maiiclni  ('i>t)«|iiri'(ir«i,  ordiM'in^ 
that  what  hu(i  bi<(M)  Miiutciu'il  I  mm  tliu  Cliinese  in 
llii-  iJiiht  should  l»c  ifHtorml  iiiiiiM-diulrly.  (See 
lll'r's  ( '/iii'tninit  1/  i/<  ('hum,  vi»l.  in,  pp,  '11  43  for  a 
moving  example).  L'luiractor  wuh  to  woigli  more 
than  sciiolaritliip  and  ilovornrsM  in  tln>  Holectioii 
ul  inai^istrulos,  und  all  attcmjilN  to  hcJI  ofTico  to 
UK  rcuM'  the  revi'iiuo  failed  l<>  gain  Iiih  appifjltatioii. 

la  other  ways  too  he  Kought  more  ofTiciency. 
lie  lefurnu'd  the  Kalendar,  making  Vkrbik.st  tiie 
'A.>tiiinoiner  Koyal.'  .Man(linria  \va.<  re  nia))pcd 
affording  to  Westfin  methods.  l''atli«M-  h<»rvKT 
measured  (hina.  Nowhere  did  In-  lind  more 
difficulty  in  reforming  abu.xe^  than  in  the  literary 
i-\aminations.  ICvcn  in  tlic  Hanlin  Academy  thcMV 
wt'ii'  niilit  nuMnher>.  Al untidy iusptition  was  made, 
and  thll^t•  whcse  Wcnli  and  pnnnanshijt  were 
detitienl  were  expelled.  Freipiently  examijjers,  as 
well  'A*  ciwididates  who  luul  illicitly  gained  a  degree, 
uei'e  beheaded  or  tran>ported. 

Thus  in  the  attempt  to  refoiin  the  uilministra- 
lion  he  was  indiftcrent  to  per.sons ;  regents,  personal 
friends,  exalted  oHioials,  suffered  the  severest 
punishment  when  found  guilty  :  and  it  docs  seem 
that  after  years  of  such  measure.^  fear  and  awe  were 
in.stilled  into  the  official  mind. 

Yet  he  was  not  unrea.sonable.  for  often  he 
would  exhort  the  higher  officials  not  to  be  too 
strict  with  their  colleagues,  ".«;ince  the  difficulties 
of  admini.«;tration  are  many,  and  you  should  not 
be  too  exacting  but  take  a  hruad  and  generous  view 
<.f  matters." 

The  currency  and  finances  of  the  empiie  had 
hi>  constant  attention,  and  there  was  fi;equent 
minting  of  good  copper  cash.  In  the  21st  year 
294,851,480  were  minted.  The  revenue  that  year 
id  put  at  26,331.685  taels  and  the  census  gives  the 
population  at  19,431,753.  But  this  may  only  give 
the    adults. 

Books  and  literature  were  a  passion  with  him. 
Editions  of  the  Classics  in  fine  type  were  printed, 
i^eople  who  had  valuable  and  lare  books  were 
invited  to  have  them  re-issued  at  the  imperial 
expense.  Under  his  superintendence  many  valuable 
works  were  produced,  the  most  noted  being 
^f?.^4^|tt    Th.e    great    Imperial    Dictionary    in    42 

parts.     Finished  in  the  55th  year. 
l^S  H  i)^  @    -^^^    encyclopaedia    of    literature    in   450 

•  parts.     Finished,   49th  year. 
*]£' ^  ^^  ii     '"^     collection     of     famous     essays,     in 

64   parts. 
1^  ^  5S^  H     -^     Dictionary     of     classified     literary 

phrases    arranged    according    t-o    subjects    and 

words,  in  240  parts.     Fini.shed  in  the  58th  year. 


5^  ^  *1^  ft  ^  Aflrdion  of  |i)iraM«a  froni  siw^iX 
niithorn,  ill  64  pio-U.     KiniNhrd,  61iii  year 

"iF*  A  m  l|l  A  colIiM  tioii  of  fanioii*  hiitorical  aiiii 
pluh  '    \Viit«M>,    in   160   |*art«.     Kinintictl 

III  ih.  .IT  of  Yln«;  (ifiK'i. 

M  j^  M  M  A  dictionary  mtuXe  with  thr  rli^mcf  of 
word*  lu  \>tkr^\*.    The  origin  «iid  UM*  of  cbarftt'ttftn 
up    lo    thi^    Hull    lime*    are    minutely    given 
106  parln.     Fiiii-^i     '    ''•^Hi  year.     A  Hupplmiiiil 
ill  112  pnrtii  wdk  :  1  in  the  66(h  year, 

'i  lifxe  l*fx  k»  uer*?  done  under  \\\*  pernoiuil 
hupiTvihion.  A  full  liMt  of  the  workii  may  l>«  found 
•  >i  the  Hfg^'A'}^.  97  103  rertiMin. 

'*     Am  to  bin  pi  TMonul  habilN,  hu  wa«  an  a4-li\«f  Uiau, 
and   kept    hiniHelf    fit  by  difffient   bfxiily  exerciae*. 
iiittMidi'd   to  give   agility  and    vigour   lo  the   frani<* 
and   rendfr  it    capable   of  MUpportinu  ur«-at  fatigue 
He  xpent  much  of  lii»  time  nmIIi  the  aimy,  or  in  iho 
chaxe  ill  tin-  iiiwuiUainH  of  'J'artary.     (  ontinually  on 
iiui>ebaek,   hf   practij«ed  the   bow,   tluj  musket,  and 
tfje  crov.««bo\v.     "J    wa«   able,'    he  say*   'to  bend  a 
bow    fifteen    times  as   gliOng   an  the  ordinary   one 
and    .shout    arrowa    of    thirteen    palnij*    in    length  ' 
At  the  same  time  In-  luld  ( '.mncil*  of  Slate  in  the 
lent    and    camji. 

lie     inadf     many     hno,      MitMi     ^''iii>.     >OUlli     tu 

ins]>ect  the  conservancy  work,  lodging  at  tlie 
Yamens,  o.\u\  staying  with  the  Viceroys.  In  tl  «- 
42nd  year  lie  t«>ok  an  extended  tour  io  Shansi  and 
Shensi,  returning  to  the  capital  by  way  of  Honan. 
Vf:iibiest  sometimes  accompanied  him.  He  was 
much  attached  to  the  I'ather,  and  indeed  friendly 
to  all  the  missionaries.  Whilst  he  granted  many 
personal  favours  to  them,  he  did  not  ^econd  their 
pr<j])aganda.  He  refu.sed  the  request  of  VhRBiESr 
for  permissif-n  to  frect  ihapel^  and  actively 
|)r(;pagate  the  faith. 

Jv-ANc;  Hsi's  attitude  towards  r.-ligion  is  uncn 
tain.  That  he  was  a  freethinker  is  evident.  He 
was  not  averse  to  suppressing  temples,  and  tlie 
gift  of  a  church  to  the  Catholics  .shows  he  was  not 
hostile  to  the  Faith.  He  was  ready  with  counsel 
on  the  term  quest icn,  and  in  the  maiter  of  ancestral 
•worship,  but  angiy  that  his  advice  was  not 
fcllowed.  The  quarrels  between  the  Jesuits  and 
DciUiiuicans  alienated  him  froni  both.  He  took  an 
academic  view  of  religion,  rather  than  held  a 
pers<.iuil  faith.  Having  no  definite  creed,  many  of 
his  acts  show  that  he  was  far  fiom  being  free  from 
superstition. 

He  was  a  great  .student  of  the  Chinese  <"la»sics, 
and  translated  the  hi>tory  of  China  into  the  Tartar 
language.  He  formed  a  library  of  the  be.st  Chinese 
books,  and  employed  the  best  men  to  translate 
these  into  his  native  tongue.  He  readied  a  fair 
degree  cf  perfection  in   the  arts  and  sciences.     He 
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studied  geometry,  astronomy,  medicine,  anatomy  and 
other  branches  of  physical  science.  He  established 
in  his  Palace  various  ateliers  where  he  employed 
the  most  skilful  artists  and  workmen.  He  also,  it 
is  said,  had  Europeans  to  train  the  Chinese  in 
Western  art,  painting,  engraving,  sculpture,  enamel- 
ling, and  work  in  s*Pci  and  copper. 

The  annals  oi  the  times  are  full  of  his  lectures 
on  science  and  geography.  He  used  to  pride  him- 
self that  he  knew  every  river  and  mountain  in 
China.  He  was  pre-eminently  thp  preacher  and 
schoolmaster.  Ta  Ch'ing  Huang  Ti  Sheng  Hsiin 
and  his  numerous  edict®  afford  a  specimen  of  his 
eloquence.  He  was  a  thinking  man  and  had  a 
great  propensity  for  writing.  Sixty  parts  of  the 
Sheng  Hsun  ajre  by  him.  The  funeral  sermon  on 
the  death  of  his  mother  is  touching.  The  style  is 
chaste  and  elegant.  These  sermons  show  that  he 
was  an  enemy  of  routine  and  sought  for  men  of 
mind.  He  continually  urges  his  ministers  to 
diligence  and  warns  them  against  all  forms  of 
depravity. 

Withal  he  was  full  of  friendliness  and 
bonhomie.  He  would  often  invite  friends  and 
ministers  to  spend  a  day  with  him  in  his  gardens 
by  the  lake,  fishing  and  writing  poetry.  The  fish 
caught  he  ordered  to  be  given  to  their  wives. 
"Remember  your  wives  in -your  pleasures,"  was  his 
motto  to  them.  He  used  to  send  presents  of  scrolls 
and  greetings  to  aged  officials  bidding  them  eat 
well  and  be  happy.  "Think  of  me,  as  I  do  of  you." 
In  the  feasts  at  the  palace,  he  passed  the  cup 
round,  assuring  his  guests  that  if  they  drank  too 
much  he  would  have  them  conveyed  home  decently. 
Guests  generally  had  to  write  a  line  of  poetry  to 
follow  his. 

He  was  a  most  d'utiful  son  and,  when  ibsent, 
wrote  a  letter  every  day  to  his  mother.  He  wore 
calico  when  she  died  in  the  56th  year  of  his  reign. 
On  the  11th  day  of  the  7th  moon  and  the  61st 
year  of  his  reign  he  fell  ill,  and  died  on  the  14th. 
He  bequeathed  the  succession  to  his  fourth  son, 
"who  is  most  like  me,  and  is  most  capable  of  filling 
the  post;  let  him  succeed  me," 

He  married  three  times,  his  last  wife  surviving 
him.  He  had  twenty-three  sons.  "I  am  the  father 
and  root  of  150  sons  and  grandsons.  My  daughters 
must  be  more  numerous  still.  I  leave  the  empire 
peaceful  and  happy,"  he  says  in  his  will.  He  was 
canonized  as  ^Hil^^. 

Allan  :  MnkfrH  of  Cathay ;  Bouloer  :  HiKtary 
of  China;  BouvET  :  Portrait  historique  de.  VKrn- 
Itcrrvr  de  la  Chine ,  De  Mailla  :  Histoire  Gt-nerale 
dc  la  ('hine;  Du  Halde  :  History  of  China  and 
fjettres  Edifianteff ;  Hue  :  Christianity  in  China; 
Magaillans  :  Nouvelle  Relation  de  la  Chine ; 
Re.vccsat  :  Melanges  Asiatiques;  )|[$^  :  fi$^jffi5£. 

[E.M.,    abridged] 


K'ANG  YU  WEI,  ^^%,  also  known  as 
K'ang  Nan-hai  ^i^^,  a  scholar  who  had  the 
chief  share  in  persuading  Kuang  Hsii  to  issue  the 
Reform  Edicts  of  1898.  When  the  covp  d'etat  took 
place,  six  of  the  Reformers  were  summarily  executed, 
but  K'ang  escaped.  It  was  ordered  that  he  should 
be  sought  for  and,  when  found,  put  to  death  by  the 
ling  ch'ih  process.  He  has  lived,  however,  not  only 
to  see  th^  Republic  established,  but  to  take  part  in 
the  futile  attempt  of  Chang  HsiiN  to  restore  the" 
Manchu  dynasty  in  July,  1917. 

He  is  a  native  of  Kuangtung,  remai'kable  as  a 
scholar,  and  has  earned  the  title  of  The  Modern 
Sage.     See  Reformers. 

Bland  and  Backhouse  :  China  under  the 
Empress-Dowager;  Bland  ;  Recent  Events,  etc.  j 
Little  :  Intimate  China. 

KAN  KALI,  from  the  Turkish  for  a  cart;  a 
name  for  the  Uighiirs,  who  are  also  termed  Kao  chii 
iS  $  High  carts.     See  Uighurs. 

KANP'U  or  KANFU,  spelled  Ganfu  by 
Mahco  Polo,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
a  pert  on  the  north  of  the  Hangchow  Bay,  half- 
way between  Hangchow  and  Chapu.  In  the  T'ang 
dynasty  it  was  the  chief  port  in  China,  and  the 
only  one  at  which  foreign  trade  was  permitted. 
Arab  and  other  traders  were  driven  thence  in  the 
ninth  century  to  the  number  of  nine  hundred, 
according  to  Chinese  annals.  The  port  is  now 
silted  up  and  lies  high  and  dry. 

There  is  another  theory,  however,  due  to 
•  KiNGSMiLL  and  Neumann,  that  Kuang  (chou)  fu 
or  Canton  is  meant,  and  that  no  such  port  ever 
existed  in  Hangchow  Bay. 

Cordier's  Marco  Polo  :  vol.  ii,  p.  198 ;  Little  : 
The  Far  East,  p.  112 ;  Kingsmill  :  ibid.,  quotation. 

KANSU,  "H"  j^,  the  most  north-western  province 
of  China,  the  third  in  point  of  size,  having  an  area 
of  125,483  sq.  miles,  with  a  population  of  10,386,000, 
The  name  is  derived  from  two  of  its  principal  cities, 
Kanchou,  and  Suchow.  Till  the  Republic  it  was 
ruled  together  with'Shensi  by  a  Viceroy,  the  two 
provinces  being  known  as  Shen-kan.  Till  1882  the 
whole  of  Hsinchiang  was  included  in  Kansu.  Its 
I    literary  name  is  Lung  |^. 

\  The  province  is  mountainous,  especially  to  the 

!    N,W.,  where  the  eastern  extension  of  the  K'un-lun 

moiintains  rises  to  20,000  feet.     The  chief  range  is 

j    the   T'ien  shan  ^  lU .     The  peculiar   shape   of    the 

I    province  in  the  north-west  is  due  to  its  lying  between 

!    the   Alashan   and   Mongolian   desert   on   the    north, 

'    and    the    high    table-land    of    Tibet   on    the    south  : 

,    this  narrow  strip  is  the  gateway  to  Central  Asia. 

j  The  Yellow  River  runs  right  across  Kansu  ;   it 

'    is  not  navigable,  but  with  its  tributaries  it  enables 

the   plains   to   be    irrigated    jind   thus   enriches   the 

province.     Lanchou,  with  half  a  million  inhabitants, 
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iM  tlin  (upilul.  Thore  Aro  MoiikoU  und  Tunguts  in 
thr  pruviiKU)  and  u  lur^u  proporliun  of  thu  jiopulntion 
in  M  oIiuiiiimimIiiii.  Tlio  ^{riMit  MulmiMiiiiMliii)  n^lirllion 
(1M()1  'Hi)  iiiid  tho  luuMHAi  rt^H  ity  whw  ii  il  wuh  Hiip- 
pn^Hiui,  Account  for  tlio  proMont  UiinitoHH  uf  tlu; 
population. 

KAN  WANG,  ^  UL,  shield  prittcr,  couiin  of 
tlio  T'ien  Wung,  louder  of  tho  T'ai  P'ing  r«d)cllion. 
Ho  joined  in  i[iS\)  und  wiis  nmdo  Princo  and  I'rime 
MiniMtor.  ilo  wa.s  a  nmn  of  grout  ability.  Ho  waa 
executod  ttfU>r  tlio  fall  of  Nanking  in  IbbA.  See 
T'ui    r-inj   litbellion. 

KAN  YING,  -J]-^,  one  of  tho  officers  used  by 
1*AN  Chao  ill  lii.s  grout  cumpaign  in  Centrul  Asiu. 
In  A.n.  97  ho  wua  ordoroil  to  procood  to  Ta  Ts'in, 
tliut  is,  to  {Syria  us  a  province  of  tho  Roman 
Kmpire.  The  purpose  of  tho  expedition  is  uncer- 
tain. He  reached  T'iao  chih  ||k$,  a  country  on 
tho  Persian  Ciulf,  but  there  he  heard  such  an 
account  of  the  length  and  difficulty  of  the  sea 
journey  that  he  gave  it  up  and  retraced  his  steps. 

Giles  :  Biographical  Dictionary ;  YuLE  : 
Cathay  mid  the    Way  Thither. 

KAN  YING  P'lEN  iSK  !K  JfS»  '^^^^  ^^<'^  ^f 
Jie wards  and  Punishments,  a  Taoist  work  bijt  often 
in  a  Buddhist  dress,  attributed,  though  with  little 
certainty,  to  the  Sung  dynasty.  It  is  a  very  popular 
book  and  large  quantities  "are  distributed  gratuit- 
ously. A  short  sketch  of  its  contents  is  given  in 
Giles*  Chinese  Literature,  and  a  full  translation 
will  be  found  in  Doolittle's   Vocabulary. 

KAOLIANG,  g  ^  kao  Hang  'high  grain,' 
Sorghum  vulgar e,  the  staple  grain  of  Manchuria, 
also  largely  grown  in  many  parts  of  China  north  of 
the  Yangtze,  taking  the  place  which  riee  occupies 
in  the  south.  Sown  in  April,  it  grows  to  a  height 
of  8  or  10  feet  by  September,  when  it  is  harvested. 
Its  uses  are  manifold.  Besides  furnishing  the  greater 
portion  of  the  daily  food,  in  the  form  of  a  palatable 
porridge,  it  supplies  an  alcoholic  drink,  thatching 
for  houses  and  barjis,  matting  for  summer  sheds 
and  winter  floors,  and  for  packing,  fencing,  bridging 
and  house-building,  and  fuel  where  coal  or  wood 
iii  too  dear.  Brooms  are  largely  made  from  this 
"  brcMjm-corn."  No  part  of  the  plant  is  wasted. 
Eight  pounds  of  seed  are  sufficient  for  an  acre, 
which  yields  in  good  years  over  half  a  ton  of  grain. 
The  green  blades  are  gathered  before  the  grain  is 
fully  ripe  and  stored  for  winter  cattle-fodder,  and 
tlie  roots  are  pulled  up  and  used  for  fuel. 

Kaoliang  is,  however,  a  bad  crop,  as  it  requires 
much  from  the  soil  and  gives  nothing  in  return. 

According  to  Kinc  the  yield  per  acre  of  kao- 
liang fuel  in  Shantung  is  5,600  lbs.,  worth  about  $10, 
and  of  grain  48  bushels.  (pp.  158,  255).  In 
Manchuria    35    bu.-^hels    of    60    lbs.    w-eight    is    an 


ordinary  crop.     In  all  luch  calcuUtiona  it  ti  imfMiri- 
ant  to  bo  mire  of  the  hxim  of  the  mou  quoted 
'  HosfK  :     A/m^(  huna,     pp.     176,     .Vi9 ;     KiN»i  . 

FiiTinrfM   iif   Fully  ('rnturitt. 

KAO  LIN,  A  H  kuo  Ung,  high  rtdge.  A  kind 
of  eurll)  consiatinK  of  the  rolled  fckpar  of  dU- 
integrated  granite,  found  in  Kiangai,  near  SaniuAO 
(Fukicn),  etc.     See  Chinaware. 

KAO  TZU  -flf  ^,  a  philotophtr  contemporary 
with  Mknciuh,  who  ha«  not  left  any  writings  of  hii 
own,  but  is  known  to  ui  by  hi*  dinputationi  with 
the  latter  'coneerning  human  nature.  He  denied 
freewill.  MENCirs  :  liook  XI ,  etc, 

KAPiLAVASTU,  near  which  it  the  birthplac* 
of  S'akyamuni,  in  what  ia  now  known  aa  the  Nepaul 
Terai.  Its  ruins  were  viiiited  by  Hsuan  TsaMC, 
who  places  them  N.W.  of  Gorukpoor  (lat.  26**  46* 
X.  and  lont,'.  ^'^  19'  E.). 

KAPOK,  tlie  product  of  Eriudendron  unfract- 
uosum,  the  cotton  tree,  wjiich  flouriHhes  in  the  two 
Kuang  province.s. 

KARA  K'lTAI,  or  Black  K'lUi,  an  important 
though  short-lived  empire  of  Central  Asia  before 
the  coming  of  Chenghis  Khan.  It  had  more  or  lesa 
authority  from  the  Caspian  to  the  borders  of  China. 
The  empire  was  named  K'lt-ai  as  being  founded  by  a 
member  of  the  imperial  family  of  the  K'itan  or 
Liao  dynasty,  escaped  from  China  when  that  dynasty 
was  overthrown  by  the  Golden  Tartars  (Chin 
dynasty).  The  term  'black'  was  added  by  Moham- 
medan authors  either  as  implying  inferiority  to  the 
original  K'itai  or  because  the  K'itai  were  infidels. 
To  the  Chinese  the  empire  was  known  as  the  Hsi 
Liao  or  Western  Liao,  and  it  lasted  from  1125  to 
1212,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  Chenghis  Khan. 
See  K'itans. 

The  rulers  were  as  follows  : — 
Dyn.  Title  Acession    Reign  Title         Adopted 

^.^      Te  Tsung  1125  ^^  Yen  Ch'ing      1125 

^g  K'ang  Kuo  1126 
jG^^^KanT'ien  Hou  1136  ^^  Hsien  Ch'ing  1136 
i£^  Jen  Tsung  1142  U%  Shao  Hsing  1142 
He,^      Ch'eng  T'ien    1154  ^)«  Ch'ung  Fu       1154 

^^.  Huang  Te  ,, 

m'#  Ch'ung  Te 
TJ^i      Mo  Chu  1168  5cJS  T'ien  Hsi         1168 

HowoRTH  :  The  Northern  Frontagers  of  China, 
Journal,  R.A.S.,  1875  et  se^q. 

KARA  KORUM,  M.\rco  Polo's  Caracoron,  a 
Mongol  name  meaning  'The  Black  Camp.'  It  was 
founded,  according  to  Chinese  historians,  in  the 
8th  century,  and  was  on  the  upper  Orkhon  river, 
south-west  from  Urga.  It  was  chosen  by  Chenghis 
Khan  as  his  capital. 

KARA  MOUREN,  blach  river,  the  Mongol 
name  for  the  Yellow  Biver  and  for  the  Amur.  See 
Caramoran. 
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KASHGAR,  j^^U  ^^^"  /"  hsicn,  known  in 
early  Chinese  writings  by  many  names,  an  important 
town  in  Eastern  Turkestan  or  Sinkiang,  situated  in 
the  north-west  of  the  Tarim  basin.  It  has  given 
its  name  to  the  whole  region,  which  is  often  called 
Kashgaria.  It  is  on  the  Great  South  Road  (T'ien 
shan  nan  hi)  and  is  an  important  commercial  centre, 
tlie  trade  being  principally  with  Russian  Turkestan. 
The  population  is  between  60,000  and  70,000. 

It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Han  annals,  when 
Chang  Ch'ien  opened  up  the  west,  and  Kashgar 
became  a  Chinese  protected  State.  Pan  Ch'ao  also 
took  it.  Buddhism  was  introduced  probably  in  the 
second  century,  a.d.  Fa  Hsien  visited  it  in  400, 
at»d    HsuAN  TsANG  about   643. 

The  relics  there  unearthed  by  Stein  are  com- 
paratively few,  probably  because  it  was,  by  its 
position,  early  exposed  to  the  zeal  of  Moham- 
medanism. 

Lansdell  :  Chinese  Cmtral  Asia;  Kuropatkin  : 
Kiishijaria,   Calcutta,   1882. 

KASHGARIA.     See  Turkestan. 

K ASHING,  ^^  Chia  hsing,  in  Chekiang,  is 
50  miles  from  Shanghai  on  the  Shanghai-Hangchpw- 
Xingpo  Railway.  It  is  a  sub-station  of  the  Hang- 
ihow  Customs  and  was  (opened  in  1896.  Tlie  city 
was  se  erely  handled  by  the  T'ai  P'ing  rebels.  It 
is  famous  for  its  gauzes  and  silk  neckties. 

K^NG  CHIH  T'U,  IJf^-sJH,  (Illustrations  of 
Hu.sbandi-y  and  Weaving).  An  album  of  forty-fne 
wood  engravings  with  verses,  published  in  1696  by 
command  of  K'ang  Hsi.  Wylie  firi-t  pointed  out 
that  a  work  with  the  .same  title  had  appeared  in  1210. 
in  the  later  book  Hirtii  recognized  a  tendency  to 
use  the  rules  of  perspective,  probably  learned  from 
Jesuit  painters  at  Court.  The  earlier  work  is  lost, 
but  Laufer  discovered  a  Japanese  reprint  of  1462, 
«nd  a  very  interesting  comparison  can  therefore  be 
made  of  the  Sung  drawings  and  the  redrawn 
pictures  of  the  K'ang  Hsi  edition.  In  1739 
Ch'ien  Luxg  ordered  a  new  edition  to  bo  prepared, 
ill  which  the  earliest  poetry  is  omitted  and  new 
matter,  \hA\\  verse  and  prose,  is  added. 

Tlie  work  has  been  reproduced  in  German  by 
Otto  Fuanxe,  {l^-ing  tsc/ti  Vu,  Achvrban  und 
h^identjiwinnung  m  Chinn,  Hamburg,  1913),  with 
full  nc)tos  and  e.xplanatipjis,  and  with  both  the  older 
and  t)\o  newer  illii.strations. 

KENNEDY,  ARTHUR  EDWARD,  (k.c  m.g., 
c.B.),  wa.s  Governor  of  Hongkong  from  April  16, 
1872.  to  March  1.  1877.  lie  had  little  diplomatic 
biK.ne.^a  with  foreign  countries,  and  the  one 
troublesome  and  important  diplomatic  matter  witli 
the  Chine.«»e  Government, — the  Customs  Blockade, — 
wa«  discussed  exclusively  with  Downing  Street. 
During  his  rule  the  various  departments  of  the 
Civil   Service    were   improved,   and   great   attention 


was  given  to  legislative  measures.  The  revenue  of 
the  Colony  was  at  a  standstill,  and  few  public  works 
were  carried  out.  There  was  a  marked  decrease 
in  crime,  including  piracy.  The  currency  question 
caused  a  good  deal  of  discussion  j  it  was  at  this 
time  that  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank  first 
issued  one-dollar  notes.  In  response  to  local  appeal 
the  Admiralty  began  a  new  survey  of  the  coast 
from  Hongkong  to  Woosung.  Emigration  was 
legislated  on,  and  efforts  were  made  to  keep  the 
colony  clear  of  the  dishonpur  which  was  due  to 
Macao  for  its  infamous  coolie  trade.  The  Customs 
Blockade  of  Hongkong  continued  to  irritate.  One 
result  of  the  blockade,  however,  was  to  cause 
Chinese  merchants  to  discard  junks  for  foreign 
steamers.  An  attempt  was  later  made  to  oust 
foreign  by  Chinese  steamers ;  the  China  Merchants 
Steam  Navigation  Company  [q-v.)  originated  at 
this  time  and  with  this  object. 

Sir  Arthur  very  much  encouraged  intercourse 
with  the  Chinese,  asking  them  to  social  gatherings, 
etc.,  at  Government  House,  and  inviting  them  to 
bring  their  petitions  and  grievances  direct  to  him. 
Some  years  of  experience  changed  his  views  as  to 
this  method,  and  his  practice. 

Great  progress  was  made  in  educational  work 
in  his  day,  both  secular  and  religious. 

The  memory  he  left  in  the  Colony  was  pleasant, 
though  he  had  done  less  work  than  some  former 
Governor.^  ;  and  when  he  died  some  six  years  later 
(June  3,  1883),  a  statue  was  ei-ected  to  his  honouj" 
in  the  Public  Gardens. 

ElTEL  :  Europe  in  I'hinn. 

KERAITS,  formerly  an  important  tribe  of 
northern  Mongolia,  whose  place  of  abode  cannot 
however  at  present  be  fixed  with  any  exactitude. 
I^rince  alid  people  became  Christian  early  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  all  later  references  in  history 
rt\t5,ard  them  as  Christian.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century  it  was  to  a  Kerait  prince  that 
the  legend  of  Phester  John  was  applied.  Kerait 
Christians  played  a  great  part  in  the  Yuan  dynasty. 
The  mother  of  Mangu  and  of  Khitbtlat  was  a 
Kerait  princess. 

Pi.LLTOT  :  ('hnliena  (V Afiif  cntrnh',  etc., 
Toiing-pao,  1914. 

KERR    REFUGE   FOR    THE    INSANE,  was 

opened  in  Canton  in  1898,  througli  the  exertions  of 
Dr.  J.  C.  Kerr  of  the  A.  P.  Mission  (died  1901). 
Afi  early  as  1872,  Dr.  Kerr  broMght  forward  the 
matter  of  establishing  such  a  Refuge,  but  the  effort 
failed  for  lack  of  funds.  The  Missionary  Con- 
feieme  of  1890  gave  its  approval  to  the  project,  and 
in  1892,  Dr.  Kerr  himself  presented,  tlie  site  to  the 
Committee  in  charge  of  the  scheme.  The  buildings, 
[)ut  up  in  1897,  with  accommodation  for  fifty 
patients,  were  given  anonymously. 
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KHUBILAI   KHAN 


lii  .lulv,  1U17,  thrcn  rmiflrnl  pliy'if'lann  mr 
r('|)(irtc(1  iiR  coiiiuM'tcd  with  lliiii  IiiMlitiilion^  dm  (>nly 
l)ii(«  nf  tlip  kiixl  ill  (  liinn. 

KERSHAW.  J  G  u  ronidoiiL  in  tli«  S(.uth 
who  coMimIimI  buttrrilicH  during  nuvcn  yoiim  and 
HoH<Tih»Mi  thrm  in  'I'hr  Jluttrr/lirM  »»/  II otujknmj ; 
(K.'lly    iiiul   WiilMh,    1907). 

KESHEN.     Srr  Kish,u. 

KETTELER,  CLEMENT  AUGUST,  Jian.n 
Noii,  was  horn  at  ri>t>*l;ini,  NovomhiT  22,  lti63.  He 
chose  a  iniljtary  lifo  for  a  time,  then  ontorod  tlie 
( oii.stdar  srrvicf,  and  was  sent  as  inlcrpr«t<'r  to 
I'oUing  ami  lo  Canton.  After  being  Hecretiiry  to 
the  Knihassy  to  Mexico  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Haron  \on  IIkykinu  as  niinister-i)lenipotentiary  at 
I'eking,  July  15,  1899.  Ho  was  as.saa.sinated  by  a 
(liinei^o  soKlier  who  shot  him  aa  lie  went  to  the 
Tsung-li  Yamen,  June  20,  1900.  A  memorial  arch 
has  been  erected  on  the  spot  where  he  was  killed, 
in  the  Ha  ta men  Street.  It  ha.s  inscriptions  in 
Chinese,  Ciennan  and  Latin,  expressing  the 
Emperor's  regret  for  the  outrage.     See  BoTCTism. 

KEYING.     See  K tying. 

KHAKHAN.     See  Qagan. 

KHALKA,  a  Mongol  tribe.     See  Mongolia. 

KHAMBALU.  The  Mongol  name  for  the 
'J'artar  City  in  Peking.     See  Khanboliij. 

KHAMIL.     See  Ihvni. 

KHAN,  nj^f*,  a  Mongolian  term  for  'prince.' 
See  Kaon. 

KHAN  BALIQ,  'the  city  of  the  Khan.'     Other 
spellings   ot   the   name   are   Khanbalig,  *Khanbalik,     ' 
Cambaluc,  Cambalii,  etc.     The  capital  ui  the  Y'lian 
dyna.«5ty.     The     Mongol     capital     was     Karakorum 
iq.v.).     Khubilai,     the     fifth     Great     Khan      and    i 
the  fir.«;t  of  them  to  rule  China,  moved  the  capital'  I 
t-o   Yen   ching   (near  Peking),   the   Chin  -^  dyna.sty 
capital.     The  Chin  Tartars  had  driven  the  Chinese    '■ 
Sung    dynasty    to    Hangchow,    and    the    Mongols 
founded   the    Y^iian   dynasty   on    the  ruins  of   both 
Sung  and  Chin.     In  1267,  Khubilai  built  Khanbaliq 
tf)  the  north-east  of  Yen  ching.     The  Ming*  dynasty, 
after  some  years  at  Nanking,  removed  to  the  CHin 
and    Y^iian    capitals,    and    the    new    designation    of 
Peking    arose.     A    de.scription    of    Khanbaliq    with 
it.s  twelve  gates  and  other  glories  will  be  found  in 
Mauco  Polo. 

•     KHITANS.     See  ntariis. 

KHOKAND,  also  called  Farghanah,  Fergana, 
etc.,  a  city  on  the  Syr  Darya  in  the  south  of 
Russian  Turkestan,  and  capital  of  the  district 
Fergana.  Schuyler  stat-es  that  the  town  is  quite 
modern,    haN  ing  been   built    a   hundred   years   ago. 


I'ho  dintHct  woji  known  f^  ih^   <  hiri****!  in  anriciit 
liinrH       Sr*'   f'hnrMi   i'h'xrrt. 

KHOTAN,  '  .iM«  d  by  tin;  (  hincic  i  u  t  p  r*  -J  fB> 
etc.,  thr  pniK  ipttl  cily  u\  the  »<.;uth  of  tho  'Vhxiin 
valley.  It  wii*  founded  by  coVnwBU  from  the  two 
dirvctioni  of  India  and  China,  but  Home  Iranian 
influence  wan  aUo  pr< "     * 

After  CiiANu  Cii  i  iimion,  Khoian  aent  an 

embasMy  to  China.  Pan  Ch'ao  conquered  it  again. 
Fa  Hmien  vi«itcd  it  in  400,  and  iipeaki  of  Una  of 
tliousandu  of  monkn.  After  troubled  »■  ",  ^ 
during  China'«  weak  perio<l  Khotan  waa  i  •;  i 
by  'J"ang  in  the  Four  (iarrisonii.  The  T'ang  annala 
npeak  of  ZoroaKtriariB  there.  Hmua.v  Tsang  viiUed 
the  place  in  644.  Till  the  end  of  tlie  eighth  century 
Chine.se  political  influence  remained  potent,  but  then 
'I'ibet  ended  it,  and  (y'hinese  aonals  are  silent  about 
Kliotan  ff,r  a  century  and  a  half.  Then  embasaiea 
were  sent,  probably  .seeking  help  against  the  Mohani 
medans,  who,  however,  conquered  the  dintrict  at  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  Indians  who  ^helped 
to  found  Khotan  in  Asoka's  reign  were  no! 
Buddhists.  The  introduction  of  Buddhism  is 
definitely  stated  to  have  been  from  Kashmir, 
404  years  after  the  death  of  the  Buddha,  when 
Vairocana,  an  incarnation  of  Manju.s'ri,  brought 
both  Mahayani.sm  and  a  new  language. 

It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Khotan  that 
oTEiN  has  carried  out  his  remarkably  fruitful 
researches.  Stein  :  Ancient  Khotan. 

KHUBDAN.     See  Khumdan. 

KHUBILAI  KHAN,  ^.-^^'i,  was  the  grandson 
of  Chenghis  Khan  and  was  born  in  1215.  His 
brother  Mangu  entrusted  him  with  the  management 
of  his  Chinese  provinces,  and  it  was  while  proceeding 
with  the  conquest  of  China  that  KjarBiLAi  took  the 
throne  on  his  brother's  death.  With  Bat.ax  as  his 
general,  he  pressed  on  the  Sung  empire  till  in  1276 
Hangchow  surrendered.  Peking  had  already  from 
1264  been  his  capital,  and  the  title  'Yiian'  for  his 
dyna-ty  was  fixed  in  1271. 

He  sent  expeditions  to  Japan,  Burma,  Auuam, 
etc.,  but  they  were  none  of  tjiem  succesBful  :  that 
to  Japan  ended  in  disaster.  The  Mongol  writing 
was  foi'ined  at  his  orders  (see  Baschpa) ;  the 
Imperial  Academy  was  opened  in  1287;  the  Calendar 
revised  in  1280  :  and  paper  money  was  brought  into 
use  in  1285.  He  sent  an  expedition  to  explore  the 
source  of  the  Yellow  River,  and  he  made  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Grand  Canal, — gome  600 
miles.     Marco  Polo  reached  his  court  in  1274. 

Khubilai  was  an  ardent  Buddhist,  but  he 
tolerated  all  religions  except  Taoism.  He  died  in 
1294,  arid  was  buried  north  of  the  Gobi  with  no 
monument.     He  wa>:  canonized  as  Shjh  T'^u. -fftH. 
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KHUMDAN,  a  name  found  under  the  form 
Khubdan,  in  the  description  of  Taugas  {q.v.)  by 
'I'HEOPHYLAcrns.  It  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  prove 
that  Taugas  is  China,  for  it  is  the  name  by  which 
Chang  an  fi$,  the  modern  Hsi-an  fu  ^3c)^»  Y^^s 
known  to  the  Turkish  and  West  Asiatic  nations, 
and  it  occurs  repeatedly  on  the  Hsi-an  fu  Nestorian 
tablet  in  the  Syriac  part  of  the  inscription. 
i'AUTHiER  regarded  it  as  a  transcription  of  the 
name  Ch'ang-an;  Neumann  took  it  as  representing 
Kung-tien  g"  jg  the  palace  or  court ;  but  Yule 
(quoting  Hartmann  in  Diet,  de'  I' Islam,  art. 
t'hinf).  says  it  is  Khamdan  or  Khan  t'ang,  the 
Emperors   Hall,  that  is,   Ch'ang-an   or  Hsi-an    fu. 

YvLB  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  7' hither,  vol.  i, 
p.  31,  (1915). 

KIAKHTA,  TREATY  OF,  also  known  as  the 
Treaty  of  the  Frontier,  a  treaty  between  Rujssia 
and  (.hina,  wa<3  signed  at  tJie  Chinese  frontier, 
near  Kiakhta,  on  October  21,  1727,  as  the  result  of 
Sava  Vladislavitch's  embassy.  It  settled  the 
boundaries  of.  the  two  empires,  fixed  the  number 
of  raerchanta  to  be  admitted  to  Peking  at  two 
hundred  every  two  years,  opened  trading-marts,  at 
Kiaktou,  Selingga  and  Nertchinsk ;  a  church  was 
built  in  Peking,  freedom  of  worship  allowed,  and 
four  priests  with  six  stud'ents  of  the  language, 
permitted  to  reside  in  the  capital,  etc.  The  Article 
relating  to  Frontier  offences  was  altered  by  a 
supplementary  treaty,  October  18,  1768. 

See  Russian  relations  with  China. 

Heutslet  :  Treaties. 

K I  AN  G  NAN,  the  name  of  a  province  in  the 
Ming  period.  In  the  Manchu  dynasty  it  was  divided 
into  the  pTesent  two  provinces  of  Kiangsu  and 
Anhui.     See  Kiangsi. 

KIANGSI.  Before  the  Sung  dynasty  the 
country  from  Kueichou  to  the  sea,  all  south  of  the 
Yangtze  and  north  of  the  Canton  province,  was 
one  enormous  tao  jg  or  Circuit  called  Chiang  nan 
Jt  |§,  or  South  of  the  river.  In  the  Sung  dyftasty 
this  was  divided  into  six  Lu  ?^,  of  which  two 
retained  the  names  of  Chiang-nan  east  and  Chiang- 
nan,  west.  Chiang-nan  tung  and  Chiang-nan  hsi 
became  shortened  afterwards  into  Chiangnan  and 
(v'hianghsi  (or  Kiangsi),  a  name  which,  without  this 
historical  explanation  is  quite  inappropriate,  as  it 
means   West  of  the  River. 

The  province  of  Kiangsi  has  an  area  of 
69,498  ?q.  miles,  and  a -population  of  26,532,000. 
It  has  Anhui  and  Hupei  on  the  north,  Hunan  on 
the  west,  Kuangtung  on  the  south  and  Fukien  and 
Chekiang  on  the  east.  Most  of  the  province  is 
hilly,  though  the  hills  do  not  rise  beyond  3,200  ft. 
except  on  the  Fukien  border.  In  the  north  there 
\s  low  ground,  associated  with  the  Po-yang  lake 
[q.v).      Its   chief    river   is   the   Kan    rhiang    ^  tt 


which  passes  right  from  the  southern  boundary  to 
the  Po-yang  lake,  and  so  discharges  into  the  Yang- 
tze, which  just  touches  the  northern  boundary. 
The  great  road  called  the  Ambassadors'  Road  [q.v.) 
runs  up  the  Kan  kiang  valley,  then  crosses  the 
Mei-ling  pass  [q-v.)  into  Kuangtung. 

The    capital    is    Nan-ch'ang    fu    ^^Ifif,    the 

population  of  which  is  300,000.     Ching-te  chen  [q-v.), 

celebrated  for  porcelain,  is  in  Kiangsi,  and  another 

well-known  place  in  the  province  is  Kuling   [q-v.). 

There  is  one  treaty  port,  Ki«kiang,  [q.v.]. 

KIANGSU,  ttl^.  almost  the  smallest  but  also 
almost  the  most  thickly  populated  of  the  Eighteen 
Provinces.  Its  area  is  38,610  sq.  miles  and  its 
population  close  on  24,000,000.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  the  two  cities  Kiangning  (Nanking)  and  Soo- 
chow.  it  has  Shantung  on  the  north,  Honan  and 
Anhui  on  the  west,  Chekiang  on  the  south,  and  the 
Yellow  Sea  to  the  east.  The  whole  province  is  an 
alluvial  plain,  with  very  few  hills.  It  has  several 
large  lakes,  the  chief  being  the  T'ai  hu  ^  J^  in  the 
south  and  the  Hung  tse  ^  j^  in  the  north.  It 
includes  the  lowest  portion  of  the  Yangtze  and  has 
no  other  important  rivers,  but  its  canals,  especially 
in  the  south,  are  innumerable.  The  most  fertile  part 
of  the  province  lies  south  of  the  Yangtze. 

Nanking  [q.v.)  is  the  capital,  and  Soochow  is 
equally  important  and  famous.  Other  large  towns 
are  Wusih  (200,000  inhabitants),  Sungkiang  (50,000), 
Chenkiang  (Chinkiang),  Shanghai,  Yangchow  and 
Ts'ingkiang  p'u.  Some  of  these  are  described 
separately.  There  are  five  ports  open  to  foreign 
trade ;  Shanghai,  Nanking,  Chinkiang,  Soochow  and 
Woosung. 

At  one  time  Kiangsu  and  Anhui  were  one 
province,  with  the  name  Kiangnan.  (See  Kiangsi). 
The  literary  name  of  Kiangsu  is  Wu  ^. 

KIANG,  TWO.     See  Liang  Kiang. 

KIAOCHOW  (Chiao  chou),  "^  9^,  b.  city  of 
Shantung  on  Chiao-chou  Bay  in  the  south  of  the 
province.  It  was  formerly  of  importance  for  trade, 
but  the  harbour  has  been  allowed  to  silt  up. 

When  the  Germans  took  Tsingtao  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Bay  the  name  Kiaochow  was  often  used  for 
the  territory,  and  appeared  for  instance  on  their 
postage  stamps.;  though  the  city  of  Kiaochow  was 
well  outside  their  sphere  of  authority.    See  Tsingtau. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports    6,002,671     18,896,318 

Net  Chinese       „  874,934      5;032,322 

Exports ...     6,318,642    22,934,187 


Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  13,196,247    46,862,827 

KIDD,  SAMUEL,  born  near  Hull  in  England 
in  1799,  reached  Malacca  as  an  agent  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  November  1824.    Three  years 
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KISHEN 


lahi  he  v^u^  inuiin  ri'of(*N*or  of  (>hincHn  in  tlio  Allele 
ChiiuiMo  (itllt^gr,  and  on  tho  duutli  of  Mr.  Coi.i.iK 
in  1U2U  ho  Hiu-corded  aM  Principiil.  In  IU.^2  hid 
hoitlllt  ollli^od  him  to  return  to  Mn^hind,  find  h<i 
WAf  never  well  enough  to  hr  Hont  out  again.  AftiT 
thruo  yoam  of  pUMtoral  work  ho  wum  apfiointed 
ProfcHHor  of  Chincrtu  Langtiag(>  nnd  Litcrntiiro  in 
T'nivi«r«ity  ('dlh'gy,  London,  in  1037.  'Ilir  u|)|ioint 
ninit  wa.s  lOr  live  yourw,  and  ln'f()n'  it  wuh  rrnewi»d 
h«  iliod,  in  June,  1843. 

Ht'.sidcH  works  in  ChinoMi'  ho  wrote  critical 
notices  of  I>r.  Mohuihon'.s  book*,  inserted  nit  an 
append i.\  to  the  Miuxoirs  of  Morrison;  and  tho 
work  by  which  his  name  is  best  known,  China, 
or  Illustrations  of  the  Symholn^  PhiliKfophtj 
of  the  ChiTi€se,  London  1841. 

Wylie  :  Memorials  of  Protestant  Jili^sionaries 
to  the  (^hinese. 

KIDNAPPING.  The  term  has  been  mudi  used 
in  accounts  of  tho  First  War,  when  the  waylaying 
or  enticing  away  of  British  soldiers  or  sailors  was 
the  only  way  for  the  Chinese  to  get  any  victory. 
Large  numbers  wore  thus  kidnapped  and  put  to 
death  by  the  ofhcials  during  the  liritish  occupation 
of  Chusan.     (See  Davies  :  China  during  the  War). 

Besides  this  special  use  of  the  term,  it  is  con- 
stantly employed  for  the  crime  which  is  very  common 
in  China  of  carrying  off  young  children  either  to 
hold  for  ransom,  or  to  sell  into  slavery.  A  Chinese 
Anti-Kidnapping  Society  has  existed  for  •ome  years 
in  Shanghai,  and  has  done  good  work,  first  in 
re.«cuing  kidnapped  children,  then  in  caring  for 
them,  teaching  them  trades,  etc. 

KIELER  MISSION. 

Heudijuarters  :   Kiel,  Germany.  , 

Entered  China,  1897. 

Works  in  Canton  Province  in  Pakhoi  and  Lim- 
cliou  fu.  with  three  foreign  missionaries  in  1917. 

KIKUNGSHAN.     See  Chi  Knmj   ^han. 

KM   LIN,i^g!^.     See  Ch'i  lin. 

KIN   DYNASTY.     See  Chin. 

KING.     See  Imperial  titles. 

KINGFISHERS.     See  Anisodactyli. 

KINSAY,  an  old  name  for  the  modei'n  Hang- 
chuvv,  found  in  Marco  Polo.  It  is  simply  the 
Chinese  Ching  shih  J5\gt^,  'the  capital',  being  the 
Southern  Sun.,'  capital  from  1127.  Its  name  was 
then  Lin-an  Bg^.  The  form  Quinsay  is  also 
found. 

KIN  TAN  CHIAO,  ^j^ft^  Chin  tan  chiao  the 
Religion  of  the  Elixir  of  Gold,  or  of  the  PiU  of 
Immortality,  shows  by  its  name  its  Taoist  origin, 
for  as  early  as  the  third  century  B.C.  the  Taoist 
alchemists  pretended  to  have  discovered  a  magic 
compound   which  could  turn  baser  metals   to   gold 

35 


nnd    coiifor   uniiiorlJiUty.     1 1  h*«  ftl*o    b««n  known 
tt»  till'  <iy  Bi/jce  lbl4,  when 

wan  dir.-  -..,,. i  „,,,,  |<anijih<-d  amonj^  iUi  mctuu'n:  m 
that  province.     The  »<■<  t   ia  utid   Uj  ditto    from  thn 
T'ang  dynaiity,    and   to   bo   thn  moat  numerotM  in 
all    north    and    weal    China,    and    to   irtclude    larg*' 
nunibcrv  of  earnest   M:ckcrii    after  truth.     In   lifil, 
15,000  nicntbon  were  ntaaaacred  by  tii«  GoverniJt<  tii 
(HI  H  charge  of   aed>tion,   but  the  Society,   though 
often    ronipclled    to    unite    its    membere    for    aelf 
di'fvncc,   wa«   not  of  political  origin.     A  auggeaiion 
that  Neiitorian  influence  may  be  traced  in  some  of 
its  doctrines  is  found  in  the  China  Muision  Hand 
book  (18%).     See  Strrtt  Stct^. 

KIRCHER,  ATHANASIU8,  a  .J.Muit  and 
one  of  tile  niOHt  learned  men  the  Scxriety  has 
pro<luced.  Ho  was  born  at  Ghyzen  in  Italy  in 
1602,  and  after  entering  the  Order  he  worked  at 
W^ir/.bnrg,  at  Avignon  and  then  in  Home,  wher»f 
he  died  in  1680,  He  wrote  many  booku,  among 
them  China  monumentis  qua  iar.ris  qua  profani/i 
nee  non  variis  naturae  et  artis  tpectnculu, 
'aliarumquc  reruni  memorabilium  nrfjumtntiA 
i/luMfiota;  first  printed  in  Amsterdam  in  1667.  It 
is  generally  referred  to  as  China  Illu-itrata,  or  iu 
it.s  French  translation,   La  Chine  Illuttret. 

K  I P  I  N ,  "^  ;^  chi  lin,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  is  in  Lat.  N.  43^  49'  ;  Long.  E. 
126'^  46'  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sungari,  which 
rises  in  the  mountainous  regions  on  the  south-east. 
Its  existence  as  a  town  of  any  importance  dates 
frcm  about  1650,  when  docks  were  established  there, 
and  the  forests  began  to  be  exploited  for  ship- 
building. It  was  made  a  department  in  1726,  a  fu 
in  1880,  and  was  opened  by  the  Komura  Ireaty  of 
1905,  as  a  "self -opened  mart."  The  trade  is  chiefly 
in  timber  and  its  manufactures  (coffins,  furniture, 
cart.^.  junks,  etc.),  and  tobacco  and  bean  oil. 

KISHEN,  3Sr  ^  ch'i  shan,  a  Manchu,  brought 
up  at  the  Court  and  of  handsome  appearance, 
insinuating  manners  and  great  ability,  a  personal 
friend  of  the  Emperor 'Tao  Kuang. 

In  the  First  War  with  China,  when  the  British 
fleet  was  at  Taku  in  1840,  Kishen  was  Viceroy  of 
Chihli  and  was  commis.<:ioned  to  treat  with  the 
enemy.  He  and  Captain  ,Elliot  met  on  August  30, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  negotiations  should  be 
taken  up  at  Canton,  the  Chinese  idea  being,  of 
course,  simply  to  remove  the  foreigner  a^  far  from 
Peking  as  possible.  Kishen  wa^  appoint^  High 
Commissioner  in  Kuangtung  in  place  of  Lin,  who 
became  Viceroy  there.  He  was  in  favour  of  con- 
ciliation and  procrastination,  but  Lin  led  a  party 
in  favour  of  war.  The  cessijon  of  Hongkong  was  a 
difficulty  which  caused  negotiations  to  be  broken 
off  once,  but  it  was  agreed  t-o  by  a  Convention  of 
January  30,  1841.     The  Convention  was  disavowed 
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by  both  Governments ;  Kishen  was  degraded  and 
left  Canton  in  chains  on  March  12  ;  his  property, 
which  has  been  estimated  at  the  vahie  of  ten  millions 
sterling,  was«:  'confiscated,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
death. 

However,  later  on  in  the  same  year  he  was  sent 
again  to  see  what  he  could  do  to  placate  the 
foreigner ;  but  English  and  Chinese  alike  showed 
contempt  for  him,  and  in  May,  1842,  his  sentence 
having  been  commuted,  he  was  banished  to  the 
Amur. 

The  terms  of  the  Nanking  Treaty,  however, 
so  much  harder  than  his  Convention,  were  his 
justification,  and  he  was  sent  as  Resident  to  Lhasa. 

Abbe  Hue  found  him  there  and  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  him.  It  was  by  him  that  the  two 
missionaries  Hue  and  Gabet  were  expelled  from 
Tibet.  They  state  that  he  was  afterwards' Viceroy 
in  Ssuch'uan. 

Da  VIES  :  China  durinj  the  War;  Hue  :  Travels 
in  Tartar y,  Thibet  and  China,  vol.  ii. 

KITAI  or  Khitai,  a  corruption  ofK'itan  [q.v.]. 
Also  given  as  plural  of  K'itan  in  Mongol. 

K'lTANS  or  Khitans,  |S^  Eastern  Tartars, 
were  a  Tungusic  people ;  the  name  survives  in  Cathay 
and  the  Russian  Kitai.  Their  home  for  centuries 
was  east  of  the  Khingan  -Mountains  and  north  of 
the  river  Sira.  They  were  subject  sometimes  to  the 
Khakans  of  the  Turks  and  sometimes  to  the  Chinese 
Emperor  ;  but  early  in  the  tenth  century  A-pao-chi, 
a  chief  of  one  of  their  tribes,  united  the  whole 
people  under  himself  and  then  subjugated  the 
adjoining  nations  from  the  Korean  Sea  to  the  Altai. 
The  ruler  of  the  Later  Chin  ^^,  in  return  for 
help  received  from  the  son  of  this  conqueror  gave 
him  a  large  piece  of  Northern  China,  and  engaged 
to  pay  him  annual  tribute  and  to  acknowledge  his 
supremacy.  The  ne.xt  Chinese  ruler  not  liking  these 
terms,  the  K'itans  overran  all  the  country  north  of 
the  Yellow  River,  and  established  the  Liao  jg 
Dynasty.  Th^  capital  was  at  first  Liao-yang,  but 
it  was  moved  to  Peking.  When  their  power  was 
broken  after  two  centuries  of  rule,  they  went  west 
to  Kashgaria,  and  there  founded  the  new  dynasty 
called  Western  Liao  or  Kara  K'itai  (Karakhitai), 
(^.v.)  black  K*itanff. 

The  first  ruler  of  the  Western  Liao  is  said  to 
have  invented  for  himself  the  titlo  Gurkhan.  The 
rulers  of  the  Liao  dynasty  were  as  follows ; 

Dyn.  Title  Accession   Reign  Title  Adopted 

A.n.  A.D. 

;*:  ig  T'ai   Tsu               907  fi^/af  Shen  Ts'e  916 

X^  T'ien  Tsan  922 

3i^|j|  T'ien  Hsien  925 

;*:  ^  T'ai  Tsung          927  ^g(  T'icn  Hsien  925 

ffig  Hui  T'ung  937 

:^^  Ta  T'ung  946 


Dyn.  Title  Accession  Reign  Title  Adopted 

AD.  A.D. 

tit^   Shih  I'sung           947  5^j^  T'ien  Lu  947 

!>§^  Mu  Tsung            951  ^IJ^  Ying  Li  951 

J^^  Ching  Tsung        968  ^\g  Pao  Ning  968 

^^  Ch'ien  Hepg  978 

H  ^  Sheng  Tsung        983  j^^I  T'ung   Ho  983 

^^  K'ai  T'ai  1012 

;k^  T'ai  P'ing  1020 

^^  Hsing  Tsung      1031  4^jfg  Ching  Fu  1031 

W^^  Ch'ung  Hsi  1032 

it  ^  Tao  Tsung         1055  ^^  Ch'ing  Ning  1055 

)^10  Hsien  Yung  1066 

;;^]^  Ta  K'ang  1074 

:k^j,^  Ta  An  1083 

^(^  Shou  Lung  1092 

%  li^  T'ien  Tsu           1101  ^^  Ch'ien  T'ung  1101 

3^^  T'ien  Ch'ing  1110 

i^:^  Pao  Ta  1119 

Yule  :   Cathay   and   the    Way  Thither,   vol.   i, 

p.  146. 

KITCHEN  GOD,  THE,  ^^  Tsao  chUn,  also 
known  as  n]  tip  jtJ:  ^  ssu  mine/  isao  chiin,  etc. 
DoRE  has  gathered  over  twenty  different  accounts 
of  his  origin  from  Chinese  books,  and  it  must 
therefore  be  considered  as  unknown.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  his  worship  dates  from 
Wu  Ti,  a  devotee  of  Taoism,  and  was  in  connexion 
with  alchemy,  in  B.C.  133.  His  picture  is  stuck  up 
near  the  cooking-stove  in  every  home  j  his  chief 
duty  is  to  apportion  to  each  meinber  of  the  family 
the  length  of  their  days ;  he  also  bestows  wealth  or 
poverty,  and  he  notes  and  reports  to  heaven  all  the 
goodi  and  bad  of  the  household.  Besides  more 
frequent  reports,  he  gives  an  annual  one  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  when  it  is  the  universal  custom  to  burn 
the  picture,  putting  a  new  one  up  after  the  New 
Year. 

Dorp.  :  llccherches  sur  Ics  Suj^erstitions,  etc., 
tome  xi,  p.  901 ;  China  Review  :  vol.  vii,  p.  419. 

KITE,  an  armed  brig  of  the  British,  which  at 
the  time  of  the  First  \Yht  in  1840,  got  wrecked  near 
Chapoo.  Several  survivors,  including  the  wife  of 
the  sailingmaster,  were  taken  by  the  Chinese,  load- 
ed with  leg  irons  18  lbs.  in  weight,  and  put  in  cages 
3j^ft.  high.  They  were  thus  carried  some  days' 
journey  to  Ningpo,  and  were  afterwards  kept  as 
prisoners  from  September  till  the  next  February. 

Scott  :  Narrative  of  a  Recent  Imprisonment  in 
China  after  the  W rerh  of  the  Kite';  1841. 

KITES,   (birds).     See   Accipitrcs. 

KITTYSOL,  a  name  given  to  the  Chinese 
bamboo  and  paper  umbrella.  The  word  is  a  cor- 
ruption  of  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  quitasol. 

Wenchow  is  the  chief  place  of  manufacture,  half 
a  million  being  exported  annually  from  that  port. 
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K  I  UK  I ANG,  ^L/i.  r//n<  r/iiiiuij,  'iiino  rivrrn,'  a 
triMUy  |i(«rt  oil  tin;  Vaii^t/.o,  lwi<lv<*  iiiil«M  from  tlifl 
outlt^l  of  tlio  I'd  yung  l<uk(\  46^J  iiiilrH  uhovo  Nluiiig- 
hai  and  .142  l>rlow  Hankow.  It  wait  opcmul  U) 
i'oiri^ii  trado  in  liUA.  'Dm  (iiicf  export  trado  in 
ill  iott,  purcolaiii  frnm  (ho  farluriuM  at  Kiii^Uj  cliAii, 
({I'aMM  cloth,  ruiiiio,  toharco,  braiiH  and  papor.  The 
city,  which  in  a  prefect iiral  city  (/m)  of  Kiangiii 
wttH  d»»Mti'oy»'d  l)y  tlie  'l''ai  P'iiiK  rebcU,  hut  lion 
recovurcd  iU  proMptM'ity  and  the  popidation  in 
OMtiinated  at  70, (XK).  Southward  aro  tho  Lu  Shan 
||[  111   ainoiif;  whicli  mountains  in  Ku  lin^  (y-1')- 

Tho  Hritish  concosHion,  tho  only  foreif^n 
cunccflHion  in  tho  port,  in  on  tho  river  hank  alKJVC 
tho  city  and  adjoining  the  north  woBt  corner  of  tho 
city  wall.  It  liaH  ahout  1,500  feet  of  river  frontago 
and  a  depth  of  some  600  feet.  There  i«  a  munici- 
pal  council   elected   annually. 

A  railway  to  tho  provincial  capital  Nan  ch'ang 
(87  miles),  has  heen  in  course  of  construction  for  a 
long  time.  It  has  now  reached  the  river  bank 
opposiUi  Nan-ch'ang,  but  the  river  has  to  be  bridged 
and  it  will  bo  some  time  yet  before  tho  trade  of 
Kiukiang  ivS  much  benefited. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports    11,182,258    12,614,416 

Net  Chinoso      „  6,981,601      6,361,145 

Exports      21,114,261    23,431,435 


Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  39,278,120    42,406,996 

KIUNGCHOW,  ^ll+l^  'h'iung  chov.,  the  seat  of 
government  in  the  island  of  Hainan.  It  was  opened 
to  foreign  trade  in  1876  by  the  Tientsin  Treaty, 
but  was  afterwards  neglected  for  18  years.  It  is 
three  miles  from  the  actual  port,  which  is  called 
Hoihow  ^  p  hai  kUm.  Kiungchow  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  50,000  and  Hoihow  of  about  30,000. 
The  harbour  needs  dredging,  as  loading  and  unload- 
ing can  only  be  done  at  certain  states  of  the  tide. 
The  island  remains  undeveloped  and  indeed  largely 
unknown.  The  trade  is  therefore  so  far  not  great. 
Half  the  exjjorts  is  made  up  of  sugar  and  pigs, 
sesamum  seeds  and  dried  fruits  being  next  in 
importance. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports      3,486,066    3,706,775 

Net  Chinese      ,,  196,216        24,924 

Exports 2,561,234    2,386,188 


Total  Hk.Tls.     ...     6,243,516    6,117,887 

KIVEN.  The  French  transliteration  of  ^ 
a  book,  or  section  of  a  book ;  most  ccsjimonly  written 
c/iiUni  by  English   writers. 

KIYING  or  KEYING,  #  ^  Ch'i  Yim,,  a 
Manchu  and  an  Imperial  Clansman  or  Yellow  Girdle 
iq.v.).  He  arrived  at  Nanking  with  Ilipu,  a-s  High 
Commissioner     at    the    moment    when    Sir    Henry 


r<imN(iKii  wtu>  tilMjui  to  Attack  the  city,  Auguit  0, 
1B42.  On  th«i  29th  h«  w»i  one  of  the  uif^uiUorien  to 
tho  I'reaty    of    Nanking;       lie   wm    made   Viceroy 

lit  Nanking  and  nix  m'  •  ''  'iter,  fm  the  death  of 
Il.ll'U,  iMuanie  High  Coin  n«T  for  for#?ign  aflain 

at  ('aiiton,  and  then,  in  additir>n  Uj  that  ofllet. 
Viceroy  at  Canton.  There  he  no  behaved  in  hit 
m<mt  diffidjll  prjet  om  Ut  win  high  praue  ff^m  the 
foreigner*  who  had  mtml  to  do  with  him  In 
February,  1B48,  ho  waH  called  to  Peking  and  made 
Pre«ident  of  Hofird  of  War ;  but  in  1B60,  on  the 
accoMHion  of  Hhien  F4no,  he  wan  degraded,  for 
reaHoiiH  which  arc  not  clearly  known. 

In  1858,  when  the  Envoy*  of  the  Allies  were  at 
'I'ientHin,  KiyiNf;  once  more  came  to  the  front  with 
hi.H  honourH  restored  and  with  full  fKiwem  to  treat, 
but  it  will  never  be  known  whether  he  had 
volunteered  to  act,  with  a  view  to  re  establinhing  hit 
position,  or  had  been  put  forward  by  the  Chineae 
government  as  being  the  bo«t  man  to  deal  with 
foreigners  ;  he  was  received  bo  bruRfjuely,  or  even 
brutally,  that  he  at  once  retired.  It  was  Mr.  Lay 
who  suddenly  produced  an  old  memorial  to  the 
Emperor  in  which  Kiyinc,  to  «ave  himself  from 
degradation,  had  defended  his  apparently  friendly 
-relations  with  the  barbarians  at  Canton.  The  aged 
statesman  was  «taggcred  by  the  rebuff.  A  fortnight 
after  this  failure  he  was  condemned  to  summary 
decapitation,  but  as  an  Imperial  clam»man  wa« 
allowed  to  commit  suicide.  He  was  72  years  old. 
I  One  important  act  of  his  was  the  rriemorial  to 

I  the  Emperor  in  favour  of  Christianity,  to  which  he 
was  urged  by  Lagrene  in  1844.  The  resulting 
rescript  and  proclamation  gave  toleration  to  Roman 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism  alike. 

Morse  :  The  Intematiomd  Rdatiom  of  the 
Chinese  Empire;  Fames  :  The  Enrjlish  in  China; 
Chinese  Repository,  passim. 

KLAPROTH,   JULES   HENRI,   was  born  on 
October  11,  1783.     He  began  to  study  Chinese  when 
only  fourteen,   with   the  help  of   Mentzels  incom- 
plete  vocabulary  and   an   imperfect   copy  of  Diaz' 
(Chinese-Spanish    dictionary.     He   studied   at   Halle 
and    Dresden,    and    at    nineteen    he    published    at 
Weimar  the  beginning  of  his  Asiatisches  Magasin. 
This  led  to  his  being  called  to^  Russia  in  1804,  and 
he  was  appointed  interpreter  to  Golovkin's  embassy 
to    Peking.     He    made    a     long    detour    to    reach 
Irkutsk,     then    proceeded     with     the     embassy    to 
Kiakhta  where  he  studied  Mongol  and  Manchu  and 
made  a   collection  of  books.     After  reaching  Urga 
and  then  being  refused  permission  to  go  to  Peking 
the  mission  returned  to  Kiakhta  whence  a  journey 
of  exploration  was  made  to  the  east.     He  reached 
St.  Petersburg  again  in  1807,  after  twenty  months' 
absence,  and  was  welcomed  with   honours   and  re- 
ward*5.     The  Russian  government  then  sent  him  to 
explore  in  Georgia  and  the  Caucasus,  but  for  some 
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unknown  reason  he  did  not  publish  an  account  of 
this  difficult  and  interesting  journey.  Being  then 
eent  to  Berlin  to  superint<3nd  the  printing  of  the 
Catalogue  of  Chinese  and  Maiichu  books  in  the  St. 
Petersburg  Academy,  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
getting  his  dismissal  from  the  Russian  service.  He 
had  been  dissatisfied  with  his  treatment.  After 
working  at  Warmbrunn  and  losing  manuscripts 
through  the  invasion  of  the  district,  he  went  to 
Italy  and  visited  Napoleon  in  Elba.  He  is  said  to 
have  engaged  himself  to  write  for  the  Emperor,  but 
Waterloo  prevented.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1815  and 
stayed  there  the  rest  of  his  life.  At  Humboldt's 
request  the  King  of  Prr.^ia  in  1816  gave  Klaproth 
the  title  of  Professor  of  the  Languages  and 
Literature  of  Asia,  with  a  good  salary,  funds  for 
publishing  hi«  works,  and  permission  to  stay  in 
Paris  till  they  were  completed.  He  spent, the  rest 
of  iiis  days  in  hi«  favourite  studies,  varied  with 
bitter  and  stinging  criticisms  and  discussions.  In 
1834,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Berlin  for  health's  sake,  but 
returned  to  die  in  Paris  on  August  27,  1835.  A 
few  of  his  many  works  are  Asiati'iches  Magasiii,  2 
vols.,  1802;  Insctiption  de  Yu,  1811;  SujrpUrnent 
ttu  Diet,  chinois  du  Basile  de  Glemona,  1819; 
futaloi/ue  dt'-i  licres  et  manuscripfs  chinois  et 
vmutchous  de  la  bibliotheqiie  de  Berlin,  etc.,  1822; 
Vhreiloviathxe  niandchou,  1828;  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  articles  on  Chinese  matters  scattered  througli 
his  other  works  or  in  the  Biographic  Universelle, 
Journal  Asiatique,  etc.  A  more  complete  list  will 
be  found  in  the  C.  and  J.  Repository  named  below. 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Repository,  vol.  i ;  Journal 
ASIATIQUE,  1835. 

KLECZKOWSKI,  MICHEL  ALEXANDRE, 

Count,  was  born  in  Galicia,  February  27,  1818,  and 
wa.s  engaged  in  the  Shanghai  French  Consulate,  in 
1847  ;  he  was  naturalized  as  a  Frenchman  in  1850, 
and  was  attached  to  the  French  Legation  at  Peking 
in  1854  ;  he  was  charge-d'affaires  from  June  1,  1862 
to  April  11,  1863.  He  was  then  recalled  to  Paris 
n9  flecretary-interpreter  of  Chinese,  and  gave  a 
course  of  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  was 
appointed  Professor  in  the  Ecole  des  langues 
oriputfdes  vivnntm  in  1871,  and  died  March  23,  1886. 
He.  published  Cours  de  Chinois  parU.  et  icrit,  1876, 
and  a  Discourse  delivered  at  the  Sorbonne,  1869. 
('oHi>TKR  :  Hintnire  des  lielations  de  la  Chine,  etc. 

KNIFE  MONEY  J]  ^.  Ancient  Chine.se  coins 
of  bronze,  .somewhat  resembling  a  foreign  razor- 
blade  in  shape  and  size.     See  Numismatics. 

KOFFLER,  ANDREW  XAVIER,  a  Jesuit 
missionary  born  in  Germany.  He.  reached  China  in 
1649  and  died  in  1660  in  Kuangsi.  He  was  atUchcd 
to  the  Ming  court  when  the  refugee  emperor  Yung 
Li  was  trying  to  hold  Kuangtnng,  and  he  baptized 


the  Emperor's  mother,  wife  and  son,  besides  large 
numbers  of  the  clan,  high  officials  and  eunuchs. 

He  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  band  of  Manchu 
soldiers  and  was  killed  by  them  on  December  12, 
1660, — the  first  martyr  in  Kueichou.  It  is  said  that 
his  real  name  was  not  Koffler  but  Wolfgang. 

See  Helen,   Emjiress. 

Backhouse  and  Bland  :  A?inals  and  Memoirs 
of  the  Court  of  Peking;  Bulletin  Catholiqur  de 
I'fkin,  1915,  p.  294. 

KG  KG  NGR,  also  written  K'u  k'u  nor,  the 
Koko  lake,  also  used  as  the  name  of  the  district 
called  in  Chinese  Ch'ing  hai  '(f  ^,  clear  or  blue  sea; 
which  was  made  into  a  province  of  China  by  imperial 
edict  in  1911.  It  lies  in  the  north-east  of  Tibet,  in 
land  formerly  called  the  "Tangut  country.  The  lake 
is  10,700  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  an  ellipse  200 
miles  in  circumference  and  2,300  square  miles  in 
extent.  No  doubt  it  once  communicated  with  the 
Ts'aidam,  which  was  then  an  immense  lake  that 
overflowed  to  the  Lob  nor.  Now  Lob  nor  and 
Ts'aidam  are  reedy  marshes  and  Koko  nor  a  closed 
basin,  an  example  of  the  desiccation  which  ha«  been 
going  on  in  Central  Asia  for  ages. 

The  inhabitants  are  Mongols  (Eleuths),  29  tribes 
or  banners,  and  Tangouths,  40  tribes. 

KGLAG  SOCIETY.  See  Elder  Brother 
Society. 

KGNGMGGN,?in  chiang  men,  'river  gate,'  a 
Treaty  Port  in  the  West  River  delta,  now  some 
thirty  miles  inland  in  spite  of  its  name.  It  is  87 
miles  from  Hongkong  and  45  from  Macao.  It  was 
opened  in  1904  by  the  Mackay  Treaty.  The  city 
i.s  on  a  creek,  but  the  Customs  House  is  on  the  West 
River,  two  miles  away,  where  a  foreign  settlement 
has  been  made.  A  railway  runs  south  through  a 
fertile  district  t6  Tovvshan,  83  miles  away;  and  the 
Railway  Company  has  steamers  running  to  Hong- 
kong, eight  hours  journey,  in  connection  with  the 
trains. 

The  export  trade  consists  in  palm-leaf  fans, 
tobacco,  paper  and  joss-sticks. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign   Imports     3,571,968    6.721,783 

Net  Chinese       ,,  —  — 

Exports       1,103,202    1,530,949 


ToUl   Hk.Tls. 


4,675,170    8,252,732 


KGRKHAN,  'khan  of  khans.',  the  title  of  the 
ruler  of  the  Karak'itai  Mongols.  It  ha«  been  sug- 
gested that  this  word,  corrupted  into  Gorkhan  and 
Jorkhan,  was  carried  into  Europe  by  Syrians  as 
Jochan,  the  Jewish  form  of  John,  and  that  hence 
aros6  the  stories  of  Prester  John.  This  explanation 
is  given  by  Yule  in  his  Alarm  Polo,  vol.  i,  p.  205, 
(l.^t  ed.). 
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KOXINGA 


KOUANG  TCHEOIJ  WAN,  tff  H1/l|f.  '^  »"'> 
wliuh,  wilii  Nurroiiii(iiiig  liurilory,  w.in  IhuikmI  Ui 
Kniiicn  for  iiiiirly  imn'  yvmn  liy  tlir  ( 'mix tMilioii 
ol  UilUJ,  tho  urcu  of  tlin  lna>iMl  land  bciiiK  U4,244 
hiM'turrN  or  325  M<|iiarr  iniloM,  witii  a  (^hiiiriid  populii 
(init  of  IHO.OOO.  Il  JH  on  Uin  Kimn^tunK  rojutt, 
op|>oHit«<  IliiMiiiM,  luui  nWout  230  niili'M  wont  of 
Ilon^koii^'.  'I'lir  )iurl)otir  in  un  cxculloiit  one,  the 
port  Ih  fri>(\  un<i  Irudo  Ih  in  n  proiniain^  condition. 
'I'ln*  pluct'  in  uiulrr  tlir  authority  of  the  (iovornor 
(•(Mum'hI   of    Indo  ( 'hiiiu. 

K'OU  CH'IEN  CHIH,  'jQLiU  Z  ,  ♦•'•'  fi^Mt  bemrer 
of   the    Taoist   title   T'ien    S/iih   J^  gifj .      Ho   wa«  u 
TaoiHt   pritvi.   with  tho  aurnanjo   Vv  chkn,  a  nativo 
of     ('liihli.      Ilo   .HOttlod     on     tho     southern     hlopo 
of   Sung  t-hixu   and    studied    magic,    until    J^ao   T/.u 
appeared  to  him,  appointed  him  head  of  the  Taoist 
religion,    gave    him    a   book    full    of    talisman.s   and 
told  him  ho  ought  to  take  the  title  of   7'*i>;j  Shi/i. 
He  took  the  book  to  tho  Wei  emperor  T'ai  Wu  Ti 
(a.i>.  424)   who  favoured  him  and   bestowed   on  him 
the  title. 

Ssu-MA   KUANG,  T'uiuj  c.hini  hmiij  mu'^^jg^^ 

DORE  :  liecJierchcs  8ur  les  Superstition,^,  tome 
ix,  p.  540. 

KOU  LOU  STONE.     See  TahUt  of  Yu. 

KOUMDAN.     See  Khumdan. 

KOUMISS,  KUMIZ,  KIMIZ,  an  ardent  spirit 
prepared  from  mares'  milk,  tlie  iiabitvial  drink  of 
the  Mongols  and  other  Asiatic  nomads.  It  is  made 
by  putting  fresh  mares'  milk  with  a  liVile  sour  cows' 
milk  or  curd  into  a  horse-skin  vessel ;  when  acid 
fermentation  begins  the  liquor  is  violently  churned 
with  a  stick.  After  3  or  4  day®  the  drink  is  ready. 
It  will  keep  a  long  time  and  is  regarded  as  very 
beneficial  in  pulmonary  complaints.  It  is  more  or 
less  an  intoxicant,  according  to  the  degree  of 
fermentation,  but  Mohammedan  converts  from 
nomad  tribes  continue  its  use  though  abstaining 
from  wine. 

KOWLOON,  ^  H  chin  lung,  the  mainland 
opposite  the  island  cf  Hu.igkong.  Hongkong  having 
been  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1842,  it  was  not  till 
1860  that  Kowloon  was  acquired.  Bruce  had  then 
sent  au  ultimatum  to  China,  and  during  the  month 
while  an  answer  was  awaited  it  would  not  have  been 
legal  to  use  any  force.  He  therefore  sent  orders  to 
Sir  H.  Robinson  in  Hongkong,  who  put  Mr.  (Sir) 
Harry  Parkes  to  work.;  and  he  succeeded  in  renting 
about  two  square  miles  of  the  mainland  together 
with  Stonecutter's  Island  for  the  sum  of  £120  per 
annum  !  No  wonder  that  Sidney  Herbert,  Secretary 
for  War,  exclaimed  that  the  Chinese  were  the  most 
extraordinary  people  in  the  world  !  Troops  occupied 
it  on  March  18,  1860.  The  same  year,  by  the 
('onvention  of  Peking,  October  24,  Kowloon  was 
ceded  to  Xireat  Britain. 


Ill  MfHi  Ati  iftKre«nient  wm  mad«  to  c«d«  i*^ 
liri'.il  Hntiiin  for  itiuf^ty  iiiiir  yirar*  n  I'lial  »rfui  of 
376  Mipiaro  miica  iiiiludiii((  90  tn\.  m.  of  imlmuti*. 
Thv  dmtrirt  in  callnd  th«  Nrw  'r«rritr>ry,  and  it 
linn  bciMi  alrnady  murh  davelopMl,  wp^ciAlly  by 
n  ttilii  and  by  the  noulhrrn  portion  of  lh<*  milway  to 
('ant«Mi  'I'Im'  f'hiiiffii;  jiopiil''""  "  ••«liriiai4'd  mi 
80.000 

The  control  of  th<!  (.'utlomii  alatioria  tm  tha 
inuinhuid  mwir  Hon^^kon^  wan  liiindfd  over  to  tha 
linptMial  Maritiiiic  ('u.*tomii  in  \bifl,  arrd  a  uourcm 
of  friction  b«twef*ri  the  ('hinonf  and  li(Jn^^\i^lU^^ 
(Sovernmenta  thuM  came  to  an  onu.  A  conaiderable 
trade  in  carried  on  with  the  Hinterland,  and  Nuica 
tin'  opening  of  tho  Hntii^h  section  of  the  Canton- 
Ko\vlr>on  railway,  in  C)ct<^>l>«r  1010,  the  traffic  haa 
increaned.  1915  1916 

Net  Foreign   Imports  .V),fif5,720     30,169,083 

Net  Chinese       ,,  4,5^/2,f>a'i      4,882,928 

Experts      ll,182,a%     12,001,472 


ToUl  Hk.Tls.  .  .  46,638,372    47,043,483 


iUiLWAY  Traffic. 
Net  Foreign  Imports 
Net  Chinese       ,, 
Kxports      

Total  Hk.Tls. 


1,560,115      1,825,46.5 
452,248      1,132,350 


2,012,363      2,957,815 


KOWSHING,  ,tT,  P5  fcao  shing,  the  name  of  a 
Briti.sh  boat  employed  by  the  (.'hinese  government 
to  transi>crt  troops  to  Korea  when  war  with  Japan 
was  imminent.  She  was  met  by  Japanese  men-of- 
war,  and  as  the  Chinese  troops  would  not  allow  their 
foreign  officers  to  surrender,  she  was  fired  at  and 
sunk  and  over  a  thousand  lives  lost,  July  25,  1894. 

KOXINGA  or  KOSHINGA,  etc,  g  it  |g 
Kilo  Jh<ing  yeh,  'lord  of  the  country's  familie.-. 
The  name,  by  which  he  is  best  known,  of  Cheng 
Ch'eng-kung  UK  ]$,  j)}.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Chinese  father  from  Fukien  and  a  Japanese  mother. 
Both  his  father  and  he  fought  against  th^  Manchus 
when  they  were  establishing  their  dynasty.  The 
father  at  last  submitted,  but  Koxinga  remained 
hostile  and  with  his  fleet  of  3,000  junks  became 
master  of  the  sea  and  ravaged'  the  coasts.  Failing 
to  retain  Fukien  he  established  himself  at  Ch'ung- 
ming  Island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze  (1656). 
Next  year  he  went  up  to  Nanking,  taking  various 
cities  on  the  way ;  but  he  was  defeated  with  heavy 
loss  and  retreated  to  Amoy.  Here  he  was  sought 
by  the  Manchus,  but  he  destroyed  their  fleet  (1660). 
The  emperor  then  took  the  extraordinary  measure 
of  removing  10  miles  inland  all  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  and  river  line  between  Canton  and  Nanking, 
destroying  their  villages  and  towns  and  leaving  to 
Koxinga  no  hope  of  supplies  for  his  fleet      The  la^t 
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representative  of  the  Ming  rule,  in  whose  cause 
KoxiNGA  wai  fighting,  was  killed  at  this  time,  and 
there  was  thus  no  further  hope  of  the  fleet  being 
assisted  by  risings  araong  the  people.  Koxinga 
determined  therefore  to  establish  himself  finally  in 
Formosa.  He  was  of  course  supported  by  Chinese 
immigrants  there,  whom  the  Dutch  had  not  treated 
judicicu-sly.  He  reached  Taiwan  on  April  30,  1661, 
and  besieged  the  Dutch  Fort  Zelandia  from  June  1 
to  February  1  the  next  year,  when  it  was  sur- 
rendered. During  the  siege  he  took  many  Dutch 
urisonrrs  in  the  neighbourhood.  One  of  these  he 
sent  to  treat  for  him  with  the  fortress;  but  this 
hero,  a  Protestant  clergyman  named  Hambrocock 
or  Hambrouck  played  e.xactly  the  part  of  Regulus, 
encouraged  the  garrison  to  hold  out,  and  returned 
to  be  massacred  by  Koxinga  with  about  500  other 
prisoners.  The  defenders  of  the  fortress  were 
allowed  to  depart  with  their  arms,  etc.,  and  the 
Dutch  rule  came  to  an  end. 

The  new  sovereign  was  naturally  more  acceptable 
to  the  Chinese  than  their  foreign  masters,  but 
Koxinga  refrained  from  taking  the  imperial  title. 
He  began  his  rule  well,  establishing  schools,  making 
roads.  et<:.  But  in  1662,  he  sent  the  Dominican 
Father  Ricci  to  Manila  to  demand  that  the  Philip- 
pines should  recognise  his  suzerainty,  with  the 
threat  that  otherwise  he  would  deal  with  the  Spanish 
as  he  had  with  the  Dutch.  This  demand  naturally 
caused  troubles  in  Manila  between  Spaniards  and 
Chinese,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  Chinese  captain 
fled  with  his  ships  to  Formosa  and  announced  the 
false  news  that  all  Chinese  in  the  Philippines  had 
been  ma.^sacred.  This  report  put  Koxinga  into 
such  mad  fury  that  after  five  days  he  died.  His 
son  and  grandson  continued  his  kingdom  till  it 
I)a.saed  to  the  Manchus. 

Koxinga  was  only  38  when  he  died ;  he  was 
ambitious,  but  with  some  traits  of  nobility ;  a  man 
of  great  boldness,  resolution  and  intelligence,  just, 
though  severe  to  excess.  His  energy  and  might 
made  him  a  terror  to  the  Manchus  and  an  object  of 
fear  to  the  foreign  peoples  in  the  ^st. 

KO  YAO,  ^1^.  Porcelain  of  the  Sung  pericd, 
twelfth  century.  It  was  the  manufacture  of  a 
potter  called  Chang  the  Elder,  and  is  distinguish 
ed  for  its  fine  crackle.  The  name  has  since  bo<'n 
extended  to  all  i»orcelain  with  crackled  monochrome 
glaze  of  all  shades  of  celadon,  gray  and  white. 
HrsHELL  :  Chinrsc  Art,  vol.  ii. 

KUAN  CHUNG,  -fffli,  or  Kuan  I  wu   ^- ^  Tf 

(I  native  of  the  ('h'i  State  who  became  Minister  of 
State  there  and  died  h.(..  645.  The  i-peculativc 
Work  called  Kuan  Tiu  ^ -J*  is  attributed  U  him, 
but  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  is  a  forgery  of 
seme  centuries  later.  The  friend.ship  between  Kuan 
Chung  and   Pao  Shu-ya,  the  former  minister,   was 


so  strong  that   they    are  referred   to    in   China  as 
Damon  and  Pythias  are  in  the  West. 

His  policy  made  Ch'i  into  a  wealthy  and 
influential  State,  and  he  has  been  called  the  father 
of  institutions  that  have  been  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  economical  development  of  China  j 
e.g.  the  taxes  on  salt  and  iron. 

Among  other  methods  to  attract  traders  it  is 
stated  in  K'ang  Hsi's  dictionary,  on.  the  authority 
of  the  Chan  kuo  ts'e,  that  he  appointed  houses  for 
prostitutes  in  the  capital  of  Jiis  state. 

His  master  was  the  famous  Duke  Huan. 
HiRTH  :  A7icient  History  of  China;    Legge  ; 
China    lievieiv,    vol.    i,    p.    370.       (Given    also    in 

HlRTH  ;   V.    SUJ).). 


KUANG    CHOU    WAN.      See   Kouang-tcheou 


wan. 


KUANG  HSU,  "Jfcif  (jlorious  succession,  the 
reign-title  of  the  last  ruler  but  one  of  the  Ch'ing 
dynasty,  whose  personal  name  was  Tsai  T'ien  |J^  ^. 

When  T'ung  Chih  died  in  1875,  his  consort 
A-lu-t'k  was  with  child,  and  if  she  had  borne  a  son 
she  would  have  thereby  supplanted  the  Empress- 
dowager  Tz'u  Hsi,  who,  though  mother  of  the  late 
Emperor,  had  been  only  a  secondary  concubine. 
Tz'u  Hsi,  however,  ignored  the  claims  of  the  unborn 
child,  and  A-lu-t'k  did  not  live  to  become  a  mother. 

The  possible  successors  to  the  throne  were 
first  P'u  LuN,  a  grandson  of  the  eldest  son  of 
Tao  Kuang  ;  he  was  of  a  lower  genertrtion  than 
T'ung  Chih  and  could  therefore  perform  the  proper 
sacrifices;  second,  the  son  of  Prince  Kung  who  was 
the  sixth  son  of  Tao  Kuang  ;  he,  however,  was 
nearly  seventeen,  and  would  therefore  soon  have 
taken  the  power  into  his  own  hands.  Tz'u  Hsi's 
preparations  having  been  made — including  military 
-a  Council  of  Clansmen  with  five  Chinese  oflicials 
was  called  ;  Tz'u  Hsi  brushed  aside  the  proposition 
that  P'u  LuN  should,  succeed,  on  the  ground  that 
his  father.  Prince  Tsai  Ciiih,  who  was  present,  was 
onl-y  an  adopted  son  of  Tao  Kuang's  eldest  son  ;  she 
also  i)ut  aside  the  nomination  of  the  .^on  of  Prince 
Kung,  the  6th  son  of  Tao  Kuang,  and  her.self 
proposed  Tsai  T'ien,  son  of  Tao  Kuang's  7th  soij 
Prince  Cii'UN  and  the  Empress-dowager's  sister. 
The  vote  of  the  Council  appointed  Tsai  T'ien,  and 
Tz'u  Hsi  immediately  sent  a  strong  guard  to  bring 
the  child  to  the  palace.     He  was  then  four  years  old. 

The  decision  was  contrary  to  dynastic  law,  and 
was  strcngly  opposed.  Tsai  T'ien.  (or  Kuang  Hsii), 
being  of  the  same  generation  as  his  predecessor,  had 
to  be  the  adopted  heir  of  Hsien  Fkng  his  uncle, 
with  the  proviso  that  when  he  had  a  son,  that  .^on 
should  be  T'ung  Chih's  heir.  A  lu-t'k  is  supposed 
to  have  committed  suicide  as  a  protest;  though  this 
is  not  the  only  supposition  with  regard  to  her  death  ; 
\Vu    K'o-TU,    a   Censor,    committed    suicide   at   the 
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tirno  of  T'UNCJ  ('iiiii'm  funcrul,  four  ypiim  luh  r , 
uiid  tlio  iimny  troulilcH  of  llio  KuANd  ilHti  jii'rioti 
iii'o  jiiit  down  liy  lh(«  Hii|MM'rftitiouH  to  tliu  fiic-t  tliul 
T'liNii  ('mil  wiiH  loft  withotit  uii  heir. 

'I'lio  yomi^  Knipt^ror  himmikmI  to  clcavo  U> 
T/'u  An,  Mk)  CO  Kr^M«iit,  iiioi'o  (hull  to  'I'/.'u  Hhi  ;  und 
though  'Vv.'Ci  An  wuh  Uh)  uiiiiuhio  or  pocir  npiritud  to 
(UiUMu  much  troiibU^  on  li(*r  own  uccouiit,  nho  wom 
HoiiictiiiKvt  ur^'od  and  hiickcd  \ty  rrinco  KuN(i  to  UiUo 
iiui(<]iciidciit  action;  (hco  An  Tihui).  'I'lu'ro  wan 
a  Hliarj)  (piarrcl  hctwccn  thu  KiiipruHH  dowugrr  in 
M]iM)  at  tho  Imperial  'I'ombH  on  a  (]U('Hti<in  of  pre 
cedcnco  ;  it  was  (juickly  followed  by  the  mynteriouH 
illnosM  and  <juicU  death  of  'I'/'u  An,  and  Ijenceforth 
Tz'u  Hhi  was  tho  nolo  liogont. 

In  1087  KuANu  Hsu  completed  his  17th  year, 
hut  .sho  was  urgently  petitioned  to  continue  her 
control  of  affairs  for  a  time,  ajid  it  was  not  till 
February,  1889,  that  she  passed  hor  powers  over  to 
the  Emperor  on  tlio  occasion  of  liis  marriage  to 
her  favourite  niece,  tho  daughter  of  her  brother 
the  duke  Kuei  Hsiang.  She  then  retired  more  or 
loss  from  active  interference  with  government. . 

The  Emperor's  father,  the  first  Prince  ('h'un, 
died  in  1891,  on  January  1. 

In  1895  C'hina  was  humiliated  by  Japan. 
Tz'ii  Hsi  knew  full  well  where  t<^  place  the  blame 
for  the  wretched  condition  of  the  army  and  navy. 
She  defended  Li  IIung-ciivng,  whose  position 
between  the  Japanese  and  the  arrogant  ana  ignorant 
Manchus  had  been  mo^t  difficult,  and  she  heaped 
blame  on  the  Emp(*ror  for  acting  without  her  know- 
ledge and  consent;  which  is  not  likely.  It  is  said 
that  the  long  years  of  bitter  relations  between  them 
began  at  this  time,  and  that  the  Emperor's  Consort 
was  also  henceforth  quite  alienated  from  -him,  while 
the  death  of  his  mother,  Tz'u  Hsi's  sister,  in  1896^ 
made  the  position  more  hopeless. 

The  important  leaders  at  the  Court  at  this  time 
and  later  were  Wkng  T'ung  ho,  formerly  the 
Emperor's  tutor,  and  representing  the  more  liberal 
South;  Hsii  T'ung,  formerly  T'ung  Chih's  tutor, 
a  conservative,  and  to  allWntents  and  purposes  a 
Manchu  at  heart,  though  a  Chinese;  Kang  I,  a 
.most  bigoted  Manchu;  and  K'ang  Yu-vvei  whom 
W^NG  introduced  to  the  Emperor.  Prince  Kung 
died  in  1898 ;  and  it  was  among  these  factious 
element's  that  the  Emperor's  plans  of  reform  were 
born.  The  first  Reform  Edict  brought  the  Empress- 
dowager  into  action ;  she  professed  sympathy  with 
reform,  but  tightened  her  hold  on  the  management 
of  affairs,  the  first  result  being  the  dismissal  of 
Weng  T'ung-ho.  The  Emperor  fell  ijiore  and  more 
under  the  influence  of  K'ang  Yu-wei  and  issued 
one  Reform  Edict  after  another,  while  the  Empress, 
looking  on,  grew  more  and  more  suspicious.  The 
conservatives  at  last  begged  Tz'u  Hsi  to  resume 
power,  while  on  the  other  hand  K'ang  Yu-wei  was 


iir^Mu^;  on  tho  Kmporor  tho  niOMiiijr  of  niM/.ing  and 
MipprcMiing  h('r, 

Ity  AugUMt,  1806,  ihu  KmpreM  dowager  wm  at 
oiiu  with  the  reactionary  party.  Thi;  Kmperor  wa« 
M«MiUin|<  tho  hi'lp  of  Yuan  .Siiiii  k'ai,  with  a  view  to 
lirht  killing  .Ii'nu  J^u  und  then  »oi/.ing  the  Kmpreav- 
d(Avager.  Khe,  atill  ignorant  of  thia  plot,  ordered 
tho  arrmt  of  K'anu  Yu  wr.i,  who  waji  immediatirly 
warned  by  J,ho  Km[nTor  no  that  h**  eacaped  to 
.Shanghai,  'i'ho  fiinph'.a  and  b<iit  known  part  of 
the  whole  Mtory  in  that  the  Kmperor  then  entruntcd 
l\\v  detailM  of  bin  plot  to  Yuan  Shiii  k'ai,  wh(*, 
having  promised  faithful  performance  ntrn  '  •  v 
vynt  ami  told  all  Ir^  Ji.ng  Lu.  Th«;  im. 
result  was  that  tho  Kmporor  wa*  nei/^d  and  confined 
to  tho  Kmall  iKland  in  the  lake,  the  inland  calhrd 
Ocean  Terrace.  HiM  reign  wan  finished  thout^'h 
tho  title  of  Emperor  was  left  him,  and  Tz'u  Hhi 
entered  on  her  third  Regency,  It  in  probable  that 
fear  of  trouble  with  the  iw^uthorn  provinoe«,  but 
more  especially  the  express  warningH  the  KmpreBJj- 
dowager  received  from  Hf-me  of  the  foreign  mirii»ter?, 
were  tlie  only  reasons  for  Kuang  Hsu  being  allowed 
to  live.  Six  of  the  reforming  })arty  had  born 
arrested  and  were  put  to  death,  and  K'ang  Yu  wki, 
i..iANG  Ch'i  ch'ao  and  Sun  Yat  sen  were  condemned 
to  be  e.xecuted  when  they  could  be  caught.  Some 
leading  reactionaries  whom  the  Emperor  had  dis- 
m^^sed  were  restored  to  ofhcc.  Tz'u  Hsi  ca-me 
more  and  more  under  the  influence  of  Kang  I, 
but  she  put  out  many  comforting  edicts  and  had  the 
brilliant  idea  of  charming  the  ladies  of  the  Legations 
by  inviting  them  to  the  Palace.  At  the  same  time 
she  dreamed  of  a  nation  in  arms  and  ordered  the 
local  train-bands  to  be  drilled  in  Chihli,  Fengt'ien, 
and  Shantung.  The  Bo.xer  outbreak  {q.v.)  followed 
in  1900,  with  all  its  virulence  and  indecision,  till  on 
August  15,  the  Court  fled  from  the  capital.  The 
Emperor  was  in  a  common  cart  with  P'u  LuN  on 
the  shaft.  It  was  some  days  before  the  cart  was 
exchanged  for  a  mule-litter,  then  for  a  sedan  chair. 
All  through  this  period,  though  some  decrees  were 
issued  in  the  Emperor's  name,  he  was  a  nonentity. 
In  January  of  1900,  he  had  been  made  to  beg  for 
•P'u  C'HiiN,  the  son  of  Prince  Tuan,  to  be  Heir  to 
T'ung  Chih  and  successor  to  the  throne.  On  the 
punishment  of  Prince  Tuan,  the  appointment  was 
rescinded  in  November  1901.  The  Court  having 
returned  to  the  capital,  the  Foreign  Ministers  were 
received  in  Audience  as  arranged  in  the  Peace 
Protocol,  but  the  Empress-dowager  was  in  the  higher 
seat  and  the  Emperor  in  the  lower. 

Any  particular  that  may  be  given  as  to  the 
Emperor's  life  or  mind  is  no  more  than  an  on  dit. 
Little  can  be  recorded  beyond  the  facts  that  he  was 
absolutely  helpless  in  the  power  of  the  Empress- 
dowager,  that  his  health  was  bad  and  ever  getting 
w^orse,  and  that  he  died  in  November  1908,     The 
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most  varied  estimates  have  been  made  of  his  in- 
tellectual and  moral  powers,  but  the  time  to  fully 
understand  him  has  not  come. 

Bland  and  BACKHorsE  :  China  under  the 
Em  pri\<t<dnxraijrr. 

KUANGSI,  )^M  '^c  broad  west,  an  inland 
province,  adjoining  Kuangtung  and  forming  with  it 
the  Two  Kuang,  (Liang  Kuang).  It  is  a  wild,  mount- 
ainous province,  the  most  thinly  populated  one  of 
the  eighteen.  The  area  is  77,220  sq.  miles,  and  the 
inhabitants  5.142,000.  The  hills  are  not  more  than 
about  3,000  feet  in  height,  but  they  occupy  the  whole 
province.  The  Si  kiang  (West  Kiver)  with  three 
tributaries  are  the  chief  waterways ;  the  West  River 
runs  right  across  the  province  to  enter  Kuangtung, 
and  part  of  its  Kuangsi  course  is  navigable  for 
steamers.  Sugar-cane,  rice,  cotton  and  maize  are 
the  moFfr  important  products,  and  there  is  great 
mineral  wealth  though  it  has  been  little  worked. 

Kueilin  ^^,  c(t^.<ia  grove  is  the  capital  city, 
with  80,000  inhabitants,  but  Wu  chou  tit  >H  is  the 
most  important  city  of  the  province  and  the  centre 
of  all  its  traae.  It  is  on  the  Sikiang,  two  and  a 
half  days  abve  Canton.  There  are  three  ports  oj)en 
to  foreign  trade,  Lungchow  t'ing  fl^-f^  Wuchou  fu 
and    Nanning  fu. 

The  population  consists  of  Cantonese  {Punti), 
Hakkas  and  aborigines.  The  literary  name  for  the 
province  is    *  ^    Yiieh  h-ti. 

KUANGTUNG,  ;5^^,  the  broad  east,  the 
mo^t  southern  of  the  provinces,  and  better  provided 
with  harboiirs  than  any  other.  It  includes  the 
island  of  Hainan.  Its  area  is  100,000  sq.  miles  and 
its  population  31,865,200.  It  has  Fukien,  Kiangsi 
and  Hunan  to  the  north,  Kuangsi  and  Tonkin  to  the 
west,  with  sea  on  the  .south  and  east.  Except  for 
the  great  delta  of  the  Pearl  River  the  province  is 
n'ountainous,  the  hills  rising  in  the  north  to  6,500 
ft.  Its  river.«»  are  the  Sikiang  "^t^iq.v.)  or  West 
River,  with  two  large  tributaries,  the  Peikian}^ 
^b  tt  t>r  North  River  and  the  Tungkiang  ^  ^  or 
East  River,  which  together  drain  most  of  the 
province;  with  the  Hankiang^^in  the  extreme 
west.  The  delta  is  very  fertile,  rice,  sugar-cane, 
wheat,  tea,  tobacco,  groundnuts,  ginger  and  oranges 
being  the  chief  products.  There  are  extensive  coal 
fields  in   several  districts. 

Kuangchou  fu,  known  to  the  western  world  as 
Canton,  is  the  capital.  (See  Canton).  Other  import- 
ant cities  are  C^hao-ch'ing  fu  J|j[^;f/,  Fatshan  f^\\x 
with  half  a  million  inhabitants;  Shih  Lung  :jfj  f|: 
Swatow,  [q.v.),  etc.  There  are  six  ports  open  to 
foreign  trade,  Canton,  Swatow,  Hoihow  (in 
Hainan),  Pakhoi,  Samshui  and  Kiangmen  or  Kong- 
moon.  (See  under  each  heading).  Throe  portions 
of  the  province  have  been  ceded  to  foreign  powers  ; 
Hongkong  (with  Kowloon)  to  Great  Britain,  Macao 
to  Portugal  and  Kuangchow  wan  to  France. 


The  literary  name  for  the  province  is  Yiieh 
tung  ',5  ^  More  than  half  the  population  consists 
of  Cantonese  {Punti  or  pen  ti  pfs;  ife)  ;  there  are 
besides  Hakka  {q.v.),  Hoklo  (from  Fukien)  and 
aboriginal  peoples. 

KUANG,  TWO.     See  Lwng  Kmmg. 

KUANG  YAO,  l^^^lg,  the  general  term  for  the 
ceramic  production  of  the  Kuangtung  province.  It 
is  all  stoneware,  no  porcelain  being  made  in  Kuang- 
tung, though  large  quantities  are  carried  from 
Ching-te-chen  to  be  enamelled  and  re-fired  in 
Canton.  Bushell  :  Chinese  Art,  vol.  ii. 

KUANG  YiJN,   ^i^.     See  Lexicography. 

KUAN-TI,  la^,  called  Knan  Yii  |g  ^  and 
other  names,  is  the  Chinese  Mars,  the  god  of  war. 
He  wa.s  born  in  the  modern  Shansi  and  was  a  hero 
of  the  period  of  the  Three  Kingdoms.  He  was  a 
loyal  supporter  of  Liu  Pei  who  became  first  Emperor 
of  the  Minor  Han  dynasty.  Being  taken  prisoner 
by  HsuN  Cn'iiAN  he  was  executed  in  a.d.  220,  at  the 
age  of  58.  Posthumous  honorific  titles  were  bestowed 
on  him  by  several  emperors,  and  Wan-li  of  the 
Ming  dynasty  deified  him.  He  has  sacrifices  on  the 
15th  of  the  2nd  moon  and  the  13th  of  the  5th.  His 
temj)le  is  called  Wu  sheng  miao  ^|K^>  ^"d  he  is  to 
the  military  what  Confucius  is  to  the  literary 
classes,  and  in  addition  he  has  somehow  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  god  of  literature. 

DoRE  :  Iiccherchcs  sitr  Ics  !Su2)crstitioHS,  vol.  vi, 
p.  54. 

KUANTUNG  or  KWANTUNG.  gR  )g  ,  east  of 
the  bfirrier.  an  alternative  name  for  the  Manchurian 
province  Shengching,   also  called  Liaotung. 

It  is  now  also  used  for  a  portion  of  that 
province,  for  the  'leased  territory'  in  the  extreme 
south,  about  1,300  square  miles  in  area,  which  was 
leased  in  1898  to  Russia  for  25  years.  (Convention 
of  I'eking).  After  the  Russo-Japanese  war  the 
leased  territory  passed  to  the  Japanese  by  the 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  1905. 

It  is  often  wrongly  spelt  Kuangtung  or  Kwang- 
tung,  as  in  Nokiie(jaaui)'s  The  Great  Siege  and  in 
Herslkt's  Treaties,  where  Kwangtung,  North 
(/'hina  and  Kwangtung,  South  China,  are  carefully 
distinguished  in  the  index.  Kwangtung  is  the 
province  of  which  Canton  is  the  capital. 

KUAN  TZU.     Sec  Kuan  Chung. 

KUAN  YAO,  'iTIK,  imperial  or  official  por- 
celain,  the  term  being  properly  applied  to  Sung 
ware  made  at  the  imperial  potteries  at  iC'ai-feng 
fu  and  Hangrhow.  The  name  is  still  used  for  the 
productions  of  (.hing-te  -chen. 

Bushel^.  :  Chinese  Art,  vol.  ii. 

KUAN  YIN,  W  f^.  The  Chinese  goddess  of 
Merc  v.     See  Avalokita;, 
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KUAN  YIN  JZi),  whoMo  rmmr  waa  ft*  ( 
Yin  1 1 1^1,  tho  oHiciiil  who,  accor(liiif(  to  Nhi^  ma 
C'li'iKN,  wuM  in  rliarun  of  tliM  "I'nuii"  lmlwi»rn  tho 
C-hinoMo  Kiiipiru  iiiui  tliu  HtaUi  of  Cii'in,  whon 
Imo  Tzii  ('/.r.)  arrivcMi  thor«  on  liin  wuy  to  retiro 
iiHMit  iirid  olisctirity,  iiiui  ut  wIiomo  roquoHt  tho  Ka^u 
i«»  Mii<l  lo  hJivr  writU'ii  thn  'I'nn  7'r  Chtiuj.  Thorrforr 
tho  W(»rk  wliiih  now  bfuiM  t}ic  iiuimc  of  h uan  Yin 
TiH,  if  uuthontic,  would  aiiU'djitu  l»olh  CiinANfi  Tzil 
and  LiKii  'V/.xi;  hut  tho  intitrnul  ovidunro  provea 
coiichisivcly  that  it  in  of  iniich  lutor  dat««,  tfiouj^h 
cmhodyiii^'  soino  oarly  'l'aoi.«t  t»'arl»ing«  pcrhapi  from 
the  lips  of  Kuan  Yin  TzQ  hiniHolf.  ItH  exiHUuico 
is  said  to  liavo  bcoii  known  in  tin?  1 1  an  (Iyna»ty, 
aftor  which  it  was  lost  for  a  tinuv  As  it  KtandH, 
it  is  full  of  (ho  ideas  of  Mahayana  HuddhiHUi,  and 
may  well  dato  from  tho  Sun^  dynasty.  It  in 
apparently  An  attempt  to  unite  in  one  pystem  the 
'I'aoist  and  Huddhiat  doctrinoa.  Some  extracts  liave 
been  made  by  Suzuki,  who  thinks  tho  whole  work 
"full  of  profound  philosophical  reflection."  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  translated  into  any 
European  tongue. 

Suzuki  :  llistonj  of  Chinese  Pliilosophy ; 
Parker  :  Stuiiic{<  in  Chinese  Iteligion. 

KUAN  Yii.     See  Kuan  Ti. 

KUBLAI    KHAN.     See  Khubilni. 

KUCHA,  ^^  ChUu  tzu,  in  the  Tarim  basin 
on  the  Great  South  Road  between  Turfan  and 
Kashgar.  It  was  already  a  flourishing  city  in  the 
second  century  B.C.  It  appears  to  have  been  an 
Aryan  colony  speaking  the  language  known  as 
Tokharian  B  or  Kuchanese ;  see  Arch(rolo(jy.  The 
Han  records  mention  it,  but  it  is  not  spoken  of  as 
a  seat  of  Buddhism  till  the  Former  C^i'in,  when 
it  was  said  to  have  a  triple  wall  and  a 
thousand  stupas  and  temples. 

In  383,  the  Former  C'h'in  ||j^  dynasty  subdued 
Kucha,  and  among  other  captives  took  Kumarajiva 
{q-o.)  to  China.  During  the  next  three  centuries 
there  are  many  references  to  the  place,  which  is 
much  praised  for  its  fertility,  wealth,  religious 
establishments  and  music. 

HsiiAN  TsANG  visited  and  described  it.  In 
658,  it  was  made  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
territory  known  as  The  Four  Garrisons.  Wu  K'ung 
visited  it  about  788,  after  which  the  next  mention 
of  it  is  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  it  was  under 
the  Ui^hiirs,  though  Buddhism  was  evidently  not 
extinct. 

Chavannes  :  Documents  sur  les  Tou-Jciue  occi- 
(hntaux;  Stein  :  Ancient  Kfiotan. 

KU  CHENG  MASSACRE;  Ku  ch'eng  fr  t»S 
is  90  miles  N.W.  of  Foochow^  and  Hua  shan  ^  llj 
or  Hwa-sang,  where  the  massacre  actually  took 
place,  is  12  miles  from  Ku-ch'eng.  On  Hua-shan 
the  Church  of  England  Mission  had  a  Sanatorium, 
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and  here  a  nuddcri  atlark  wm  m«de  by  lome  hund 
red  or  two  hundred  mrml>er»  of  a  Vegetarian  aect 
wfiir  h  had  b^n  K'vinK  trouble  to  the  local  offiriaU. 
The  ntluck  wan  made  in  the  early  tnoruirm  of 
Au|{unt  1,  1H96;  ninii  foreij^ncrs  were  killed  on  the 
ppoi,  Jlev.  U.  W.  Htkwaht  and  hia  wife,  Mim 
Nui.r.iK  HAUNur.riH,  Mm%  Tnfnr  HAUNUBiin,  Mias 
IhsMiK  NrwfrjMMK,  .MiHH  Klhib  Maimhall,  Mi«s 
\svry  SrkWAiiT,  (not  nl.it^-d  to  the  other  HtewarU) 
Nurso  Lkna  Ykllop,  and  Miiia  Aknir  (Umttott. 
Several  others  rucuived  severe  woundii,  twoHrtWAKT 
children  dyinj{  of  their  injuries. 

KU  CH'UAN  HUl,  ^  A  R.  Tho  fullaat 
('♦lineac  work  <>u  nif  .i  <'.ins;  larued  in  1864.  See 
Nuinijfmnlirn. 

KUEICHOW,  ft>H.  precious  district,  a  aooth- 
ern  province,  has  an  area  of  67,182  sq.  miles  and  a 
population  of  7,650,000.  It  has  Ssuch'uan  on  the 
north,  Yunnan  on^  tho  wewt,  Kuan>?Hi  (rti  the  south 
and  Hunan  on  the  east.  Seven-tenths  of  the  pro- 
vince is  mountainous,  the  valleys  lyinj^  at  wome  6,000 
fc«t  and  the  hills  rising  to  9,000  feet.  The  chief 
river  is  the  Wu  chiang  Xi  fll  which  flows  into  the 
Yangtze ;  the  Ilua  chiang  j^  tt  and  Liu  chiang  ^  ft 
flow  south  into  the  West  Kiver,  which  for  some 
distance  is  the  southern  boundary  of  tho  province. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  mineral  wealth,  which  is 
neglected. 

Kueiyang  fu  J^Rg;/^,  with  100,000  inhabitants, 
is  the   capital  city. 

The  province  has  only  been  part  of  the  Chinese 
empire  for  two  centuries,  and  part  of  it  remained 
independent  till  1869.  The  Chinese  form  only  one 
fourth  of  the  population,  the  rest  being  aboriginal 
tribes,  Miaotzu,  I  chia,  Chung  chia  and  Lolo. 
(See  Aborigines). 

The  literary  name  for  the  province  is  Ch'ien  £J. 

K'UEI  HSING,  JBl..  the  god  of  literature, 
and  distributor  of  literary  degrees.  Originally  the 
constellation  K'uei  ^  was  worshipped  as  god  of 
literature,  and  was  supposed  to  be  tl^e  palace  of 
Wk5i  Ch'ang  [q.v.).  Later  K'uei  jg  in  tb€  constel- 
lation Ursa  Major  was  substituted.  The  origin  of 
K'UEi  HSING  as  a  god,  and  of  Wen  ch'ang  and  the 
connection  between  these  two  is  very  difficult  to 
unraxjl  from  the  Chinese  texts.  Both  are  Taoist 
products. 

DoRE  :  Recherches  sur  les  Superstitions ,  vol.  vi, 
p.  45 ;  Mayers  in  N.C.B.B.A.S.  Journal,  1869. 

KUEI  RIVER,  i^iX,  ^*«^»  I'iang,  a  river  rising 
in  the  north-east  of  Kuangsi  and  falling-  into  the 
West  River  at  Wuchow.  Its  upper  waters  and 
those  of  the  Siang  river  are  joined  by  a  canal,  thus 
providing  a  waterway  between  Canton  and  the 
Y'angtze  ports.     See  Siang  River. 

KUEI   WANG,  :^H.     See  Yung  L%. 
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KUEILIN  FU,  i^^i,  the  capital  of  Kuangsi, 
in  lat.  25°  16'  N.,  long.  110°  18'  E.  When  Shih 
Huang  Ti  annexed  Yiieh  in  216  b.c.  he  named  the 
new  province  Kuei  lin  or  Cassia  Grove.  The  city 
wall,  built  in  1341,  resisted  the  storming  of  the 
T'ai  P'ing  rebels.  Above  Kuei  lin  is  the  Kuei  lin 
Pass  over  the  Nan  Shan,  leading  to  the  Siang  river 
valley.  The  population  of  the  city  is  80,000.  The 
industries  are  insignificant,  and  consist  in  tanning, 
paper-making  and  umbrella-making. 

KU  LANG  SU,  SI[?Ki^)  drum  wave  island; 
so  named  becau.«e  of  the  booming  noise  made  by 
the  sea  on  a  hollowed  rock  :  a  remarkably  pretty 
island  west  of  the  harbour  of  Amoy,  a  third  of  a 
mile  from  the  city  and  having  a  circumference  of 
about  three  mile.*!.  It  was  given  over  by  China  as 
an  International  Settlement  in  1903,  and  the 
Consulates  and  nearly  all  houses  of  foreign  residents 
are  found  there,  though  business  is  generally  done 
on  the  Amoy  side. 

KULDJA.     See  Hi. 

KULIANG,  ^-^j  a  well-known  summer  resort 
in  Fukien  is  situated  on  hills  nine  miles  east  of 
Focchow.  The  temperature  never  exceeds  85°>F. 
About  a  hundred  houses  are  owned  by  foreigners  on 
the  hill. 

KU-LIANG  CH'IH,  WiVIk^^,  author  of  a 
commentary  on  the  C/i'yn  Ch'iu,  which  like  those 
by  Tso  CH'iu  Ming  and  Kung-yang  Kao  is  reckoned 
as  a  secondary  classic.  He  lived  in  the  fifth  cent- 
ury  B.C. 

J..KGGE  :   67a.*.«jc?,   vol,   v.,   {proleffomena). 

KULING,  the  name  given  by  foreigners  to  a 
health  resort  at  the  foot  of  the  Ku  niu  ling  •  ^te  ^  ^ 
Bull  Range  or  Ox  Ridge,  in  Kiangsi.  (Richard 
gives  it  as  X  ^  cAjm  ling,  Nine  Ridges).  It  is 
reached  from  Kiukiang,  without  much  difficulty 
now,  since  there  is  a  motor  service  acrass  the  plain 
to  be  continued  soon  halfway  up  the  mountain. 
The  history  of  the  spot  as  a  summer  resort  began  in 
1895.  The  place  is  some  3,500  feet  up.  The  cen.sus 
taken  on  yVugust  1,  1917  .showed  a  foreign  population 
of  1,731.  There  are  320  houses,  besides  a  church, 
a  medical  hdll,  etc. 

K  U  M  A  R  A  J  I  V  A ,  called  the  nineteenth  Western 
patriarch  ui  Huddhism.  His  father  was  a  native 
of  Kashmir  who  lived  in  Kucha.  The  son  went  to 
Kashmir  for  his  education,  returned  to  Kucha  as  a 
Mahayanist,  and  became  noted  as  a  teacher.  He 
was  among  the  prisoners  taken  by  Lii  Kuang,  the 
general  sent  by  Fu  Chien  of  the  Former  Ch'in 
dynasty,  who  destroyed  Kucha  in  383.  He  stayed 
with  Lu  Kuang  in  Kansu  till  401,  then  went  to  the 
court  of  Yao  Hsing,  second  ruler  of  the  Later  Ch'in 
dynasty. 


He  translated  many  works  into  Chinese,  but 
it  is  probable  that  his  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
language  was  not  very  profound,  and  his  translations 
have  been  generally  superseded.     He  died  about  412. 

(ilLES  :  liiogrnp/iicol  Didionanj ;  Edkins  : 
('hinfse  liuddhiiim ;  BuNYiu  Nanjio  :  Cut.  of 
7'i(fnyffi(io}i  of  Buddhist  Tripitaka. 

KUMDAN.     See  Khumdan. 

KUMIS.     See  Koumiss. 

KUMQUATS.     See  Oranges. 

K'UNG  CHI,  ^1^,  a  grandson  of  CoNFuaus, 
born  about  500  b.c,  and  author  of  the  >|*  J^  Chvnrj 
Yung  or  Doctrine  of  the  Mean.  His  tablet  was 
placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple  in  1108. 

Giles  :  Biographical  Dictionary. 

KUNGMOON.     See  Kongmoon. 

KUNGPAO,  ^1^,  pnlacc  guardian;  the  title 
of  address  for  those  who  held  the  honorary  post  of 
Junior  Guardian  of  the  Heir  apparent.  See 
Guardian. 

KUNG,  PRINCE,  properly  Prince  of  Kung, 
^'f  5^i>  (personal  or  quasi-surname  52e  t^)  born 
in  1832.  He  was  the  sixth  son  of  the^mperor  Tag 
Kuang  and  brother  of  Hsien  Feng  who  gave  him 
his  princely  title  in  1850.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  commission  which  in  1858  tried  Ch'i  Ying 
(Ki  Ying  or  Keying).  When  Hsien  Feng  fled  to 
Jehol  at  the  approach  of  the  Anglo-French  forces 
in  1860,  it  was  on  Prince  Kung  that  all  the  respon- 
sibility lay  of  making  the  best  terms  possible  with 
the  foreigner.  The  Tsung-li  Yamen  was  instituted 
the  next  year,  under  his  presidency.  At  the  death 
of  his  brother  Hsien  Feng,  a  conspiracy  to  seize 
the  regency  was  crushed  by  him  and  the 
Empress-dowager ;  (see  Tx^ai  Yiian  Conspirarcy). 
The  Empress-dbwagcr  by  special  decree  made 
his  title  of  ch'in  wang  >^  rE,  Prince  cf  the  blood, 
to  be  hereditary  for  ever,  but  she  always  bore 
him  some  ill  will,  and  four  times  at  least  he 
.«fuffered  degradation,  though  perhaps  only  for  a 
day  or  a  week  :  the  strong  hand  was  always  there 
to  keep  him  in  his  proper  place  and  punish 
presumptuous  pride.  His  son  was  proposed  as 
successor  to  T'ung  Chih,  but  Tz'u  Hsi  would  not 
have  it.  From  1884  to  1894,  he  was  in  retirement ; 
then  l\e  was  called  back  to  office,  and  from  that 
time  till  1898,  when  he  died,  he  was  highly  thought 
of   by   foreigners. 

K'UNG  SHU-LIANG  HO,  il^^^i^.  The 
father  of  CoNFUCius,  remarkable  for  strength  and 
stature.  He  married  a  second  time  at  70  years  old, 
Confucius  being  the  offspring  of  this  marriage  ;  and 
he  died  when  his  son  was  3  years  old,  b.c.  548.  Hi.i 
tablet  is  in  the  C'onfucian  Temple. 

Giles  :  Biographical  Dictionary. 
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KUNG-SUN   CH'IAO.     Seo  TtC  C/t  mi. 

K'UNC,  TZfj  CHI  A  YU.     S,.*^  r/,,Vi  Va. 

KUNG-YANG  K  A 0 ,  Vj  :t^. jft  ,  uiithor  of  ti 
rniijiiuiitiii  V  (HI  tin'  (h'u/t  t'hiu,  (-onAidcred  an  a 
hrrondiirv  cUMHic  like  thr  cofnimMitarip^  of  Tho  rii'iu 
MiNC  ;iimI  Ku  i.ianc  (^i  mi  llr  IimmI  in  llic  fifth 
fnitiny   h.c. 

liKCliK   :   Chilir^v  ( '/ii.<'.>iirn  ,    vol.    V.,    { /iroli  i/niii  t  lifl), 

K'UN-LUN  MOUNTAINS,  Kl|^  Hi  /.  u/j  lun 
,-</)ti/i,  also  wntti-ii  K'ucii  lun.  A  iiaiiir  l»otli  geo- 
grnphic-al  ami  iiivthiral.  In  gco^ritpliy  it  nipuns  the 
groat  nuigo  of  inountainH  which  bogina  in  tho  Pamirs 
in  tho  wi'st,  (livi(l«».s  Tibet  froni  ('liinoH(5  TurkoKtan, 
and  (Iwiiivllc's  away  ea.stwarti  in  tho  hill»  which 
divide  the  Yangtze  and  Yellow  Kiver  basins.  The 
range  is  regarded  by  geologists  as  the  true  backbone 
of  Asia,  being  an  earlier  elevation  tlian  the  Him- 
alayan chain,  south  of  'i'ibet. 

In  logiMid  K'un  lun  i.s  a  mountain  c)f  Central 
Asia,  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  Hindu  Khush  ; 
but  Taoist  and  other  fables  make  it  the  central 
n^ountain  of  the  world,  10,000  li  in  height.  The 
Hsi  W.\Nfi-MU  iq.v.)  lives  there  with  her  fairy 
legions ;  there  is  the  fountain  of  immortality  and 
thence  flow  the  four  great  rivers  of  the  world. 
Many  of  the  legends  are  evidently  Hindu  in  origin 
and  K'un-lun  is  the  same  as  Sumeru. 


KUO  SUNG-TAO,  ||J| g|  *  DAtivt  ol  llufuii, 
the  hrMt  rcMtdoiit  Envoy  over  Mfnt  by  Chin*  to  uny 
•  'tliiT  nation.  Jio  wim  sent  to  (ireAt  Hritain  in 
Ur/O;  Dr.  (Sir)  Hai.i.ikay  MA^Aiii.NEif  AcuAnphturti 
liiin  an  Fwiglmh  iSvcruLiiry,  Jind  ftl»o  Mr.  (Sir)  \V.  < 
Hii.iJKit.  Ho  ruturned  to  Chin*  in  li}79  aftnr  iin 
uneventful  t<niuri)  of  offin-,  and  died  in  1887. 

'oiiiUKii  :   lli^tuirr  ties   Hi-ltilionn,  fU  . 

KUOTZUI,|B^tt,a  native  of  Honmn,  born 
in  A.I).  697.  He  nprnt  a  \<>u^  life  in  war  and  wai 
one  of  China's  most  MucccNflful  generals,  iiubduing 
rebellioriM  against  tlie  T'ang  rule  during  four  reigns. 
He  died   in   7?'.!     .ind   )i;ih    b«'«Mi   « ;in'//ii/.<'d   a«   f'Hrsc 

1'aukkr  utatcH  that  Kuo  Tzu  i  wan  sunpf  ted 
'»f  being  a  Ne«i<jrian  (Christian. 

EdkiN'h  :   Kwo   T.i  yi,  JouniJiI,    N.('.B.U.A.S., 

vol.    XXXV. 

KUO  YU,  [i^  25»  '^'^tt^^  Speeches  or  liemarkB 
cunce.rnimj  the  Slates;  a  work  taken  by  most  to  be 
by  Tso  ch'iu  Ming,  historical  matter  accumulated 
by  him  when  preparing  the  commentary  on  the 
Ch'un   rhiu.     It    is    sometimes   called    Wni  rhuan. 

\\'ylie  :  Notits  on  Chinene  JAttraturt. 

K'U-P'ING   TAEL.     See  Tuf-l. 

KUSAI.  A  Manchu  term,  written  f£]  Qj  m 
Chine.'^c,  denoting  a  national  division  (Man«hu, 
Mongol  or  Chinese)  under  each  of  the  Eight  BannerK; 


LAC.     See  Lakh. 

LACOUPERIE,    ALBERT    TERRIEN     DE, 

born  at  Havre  in  1845,  died  in  London  in  1894.  A 
reverse  of  fortune  in  the  business  world  drove  him 
abroad.  He  went  to  London,  and  through  the 
influence  of  Y^ule  and  others  whom  he  interested, 
he  was  charged  with  the  work  of  preparing  the 
catalogue  of  Chinese  coins  in  the  British  Museum. 
Later  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Chinese  at 
Lniversity  College,  the  students'  fees  being  his  only 
reward.  His  life  in  England,  where  he  was  natura- 
lized, was  a  constant  struggle  with  poverty. 

In  his  studies  and  writings  he  was  very 
versatile,  and  brought  forward  many  new  theories 
with  much  eagerness,  giving  rise  to  keen  discussion. 
The  western  origin  of  Chinese  civilization  is  perhaps 
his  mos-t  interesting  theory. 

A  complete  list  of  his  many  and  varied  writings 
is  given  in  the  T'oung  Pao,  vol.  v,  p.  428  et  seq., 
and,  of  course,  in  Cordier's  Bibliotheca  Sinica. 


LACQUER.  There  are  no  exact  records  of  its 
origin  in  China  though  the  art  can  be  traced  to  the 
Sung  dynasty.  The  medium  used  is  lac,  obtained 
mainly  from  the  lac  tree  [Rhus  vernicifera),  ch'i  .?hu 
^  i^  cultivated  in  Central  and  Southern  China.  The 
white  resinous  sap,  which  becomes  black  on  exposure 
to  air,  is  drawn  from  the  tree  during  summer  night.««, 
collected  and  brought  to  market  in  a  semi-fluid  etatc 
or  in  cakes.  It  is  then  ground  and  pressed  through 
hempen  cloth  and  made  into  a  viscous  fluid. 

The  lac  is  first  prepared  and  coloured,  then  it 
is  applied  with  spatula  and  brush  in  successive 
layers  to  the  surface,  varying  from  ^hree  to  eighteen, 
each  layer  being  dried  before  the  next  is  added  : 
finally  the  lacquered  surface  is  ornamented  with 
painted  designs,  or  carved  before  it  has  cooled. 
Wood  is  the  usual  groundwork. 

Y'ellow  transparent  lacquer  contains  gamboge  ; 
an  amber  lacquer  contains  pigs'  gall  and  vegetable 
oil ;    the    best    red    lacquer    is    made    by    grinding 
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cinnabar  with  the  raw  lac  ;  black  lacquer  contains 
ircn  sulphate  or  charcoal ;  golden  yellow  is  prepared 
by  adding  powdered  gold;  silvery  white,  by  adding 
silver  dust,  etc. 

Chinese  lacquer  is  divided  into  two  kinds — 
painted,  hua  cA'»  ?E^,  carved,  tiao  ch'i  ft^  ?^. 
Canton  and  Foochow  produce  painted  lacquer. 
Carved  lacquer,  chiefly  a  vermilion  red,  is  made  at 
Peking  and  Soochow,  but  nothing  of  importance  has 
been  produced  at  either  place  since  the  Ch'ien  Lung 
period.  Both  kinds  are  sometimes  inlaid  wth  pre- 
cious stones  or  mother-of-pearl.  The  art  reached 
it^  culmination  under  Ch'ien  Lung  (1736-95),  but 
it  has  always  been  inferior  to  that  of  Japan,  which 
learnt  it  from  China. 

BusHELL  :  Chinese  Art,  vol.  i. 

LADRONES,  the  Portuguese  name  for  the 
pirates  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  were  very  bold  and  strong  on  the  southern 
coasts.  It  was  estimated  that  there  were  25,000 
men  with  500  or  600  sail,  well  organized  in  five 
divisions.  Most  of  the  vessels  were  between  70  and 
150  tons,  but  there  were  some  of  200  tons,  carrying 
twelve  guns.  Both  merchants  ships  and  coast  towns 
were  liable  to  attack,  unless  they  had  previously 
paid  for  exemption.  The  ladrones  were  under  the 
rule  of  a  woman;  the  widow  of  one  of  their  former 
chieftains.  They  increased  so  much  that  the  Chinese 
sought  the  help  of  the  Portuguese  who  cruised  with 
six  ships  for  six  months  between  Macao  and  Canton, 
receiving  80,000  taels  for  expenses.  In  1809  the 
pirates  had  increased  to  the  number  of  70,000  with 
1,800  ships,  but  the  policy  of  cutting  off  supplies  by 
keeping  all  vessels  in  port,  combined  with  quarrels 
among  the  pirate  leaders,  broke  their  power.  Some 
went  over  to  the  Government  and  were  well 
rewarded.  Chinese  Repositoiiy  :  vol.  iii,  n.  68; 
Davis  :  The  Chinese,  c.  iii. 

LAD  RONE  ISLANDS  or  Ladrones,  a  group  of 
islands  south -ea.'^t  of  Macao,  so  named  by  the  Portu- 
guese as  being  the  haunt  of  pirates.  The  Chinese 
name  is  Lao  wan  shan.  Hongkong  is  properly  in 
this  group. 

LAGOMYID/E,  the  Family  of  pikas  or  tailless 
hares.  Six  species  are  known  f'-om  N.  China,  their 
names  and  distribution  bein{;  .ic  follows  : — 

Ochotona  danurica,  Mofigolia;  ().  bedfordi, 
Shan.«;i,  Shensi  ;  ().  annrctens,  E.  Kansu  ;  ().  cmisa, 
VV.  Kansu  ;  (K  cansa  inornsn,  S.  Sliensi  ;  ().  t<yrinx, 
S.  Shen.«?i,  S.W.  Kansu  ;  O.  sorelln,  Shansi. 

SowKRBY  :  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii. 

LAG  RENE'.  THEODOSE  MARIE  MELCHIOR 

Josepii,  sent  to  Clniia  in  1843  with  the  title  of 
envoy-extraordinary  and  Minister  plcnijjotentiary  of 
France,  was  born  in  Picardy,  March  14,  1800.  H 
signed  with   Ch'i  Ying   the  treaty  of  Whamp 


e 
oa  in 


1844.  Pere  Cillery  was  interpreter  in  this  Mission, 
and  issued  the  correspondence  connected  with  the 
Treaty  and  also  a  Journal  of  the  '  diplomatic 
operations;'  but  this,  by  Lagrene's  orders,  was  left 
unfinished.  Returning  in  1846  Lagrene  wa^  made 
a  peer  of  France,     He  died  on  April  27,  1862. 

CoRDiEU  :  Les  Jielatiojis  dc  la  Chine,  etc. 

LAKH.  A  Hindi  word  meaning  one  hundred 
thousand. 

LAMA  ^%,  a  Tibetan  word  meaning  'the 
superior  one  '  and  corresponding  to  Sanskrit  Uttura. 
The  title  of  all  Tibetan  Buddhist  priests  and  monks, 
by  courtesy,  though  strictly  applicable  only  to  abbots 
and  the  highest  monks.  See  Laindi-nn;  Dalai  Lama; 
Panshen.  Waddell  :  Buddhism  of  Tibet. 

LAMA  ISM    is  the  form  of  Buddhism  which  is 
found  in  Tibet,   and  Mongolia,  and  in  the  smaller 
Himalayan  states.     Previous  to  tlie  intrcduction  of 
an   already   corrupt    Buddhism    into   Tibet    in   the 
seventh  century  a.d.  under   a  warlike  ruler  named 
Srong  Tsan  GAMro,  nothing   is  known   of  Tibetan 
history.     This  chief  had  as  wives  a  Chinese  and  a 
Nepalese  princess.    Both  were  Buddhists,  and  under 
their    influence   the    ruler   accepted   the   new   faith. 
The    Nepalese    Princess    seems    to    have    had    the 
greater  influence,  for  the  Tibetan  written  language, 
which  dates  from  this  time,  is  founded  on  Sanskrit. 
This  first  ruler,  though  not  very  much  of  a  saint, 
was  later  canonized  as  an  incarnation  of  Avalokita 
on  account  of  his  services  to  learning  and  civilization. 
Tlic  new  faith  made  very  slow  progress  for  the  first 
century,  but  a  later  chief  sent  to  India  for  monks, 
books  and  further  enlightenment,  and  Guru  RiMro 
Che  (the  Glorious  Teacher)  is  said  to  have  responded 
to   the  appeal,   to  have  built  in    a.d.   749  the  first 
Tibetan  monastery  and  instituted  the  first  order  of 
lamas.     This  man,  who  brought  a  band  of  his  dis- 
ciples with   him,    came   from  the  northern  part   of 
Kashmir,  a  land  full  of  magic  and  demons,  and  was 
a  pronounced  Tantrist.    The  original  Bon  religion  of 
Tibet,  which  has  some  affinity  to  the  magical  side 
of  Chinese  Taoism,  was  full  of  tormenting  .spirits, 
who    were   worshipped    with    human    sacrifices    and 
magical   rites   only  understood  by  the  Bon  priests. 
The  Glorious  Teacher  was  welcomed  by  the  pe()j)le 
as  a  great  deliverer,  though  the  priests  of  the  ancient 
faith  opposed  him.     The  final  result  was  the  mixing 
of  the  already  corru{)t  Tantric  Buddhism  with  the 
Bon  superstitions. 

The  writings  brought  from  India  by  Guru 
IUmto  Che  and  his  followers  were  translated  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  the  Tibetan  Canon  formed. 
It  is  diflicult  to  ascertain  the  truth  about  the  religion 
of  this  period,  as  the  works  attributed  to  £he 
Teaciier  were  written  long  after  his  death ;  and 
different  sects  early  made  their  appearance.  The 
monks  and  the  monasteries  continually  extended 
their    sway    over    the    people,    except    for    a    brief 
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j)urMi*(  iitiDii   111   l)io  lULii   Lviiiury,   wiiirli    wan  LMultid 
hy  u  laiiiii  iiiurdtsrtii^  the  rulur  wiiu  hud  cuuni^d  il. 

til  l\w  ulovonth  cutilury,  a  (aiiioUM  nifurnier 
muiiiimI  AriHA  ut'i'iviui,  and  Mfirrtid  u  mw  iiilcriirctu- 
tioii  (il  llin  old  il(Mlniir>4.  'I'Ik*  riHu  (jf  lliu  Mongol 
dyiiuHty  in  Cliiiiu  liiid  ^nsil  coiiM(u{uonrfli  fur 
l.uinui.Miii.  (iiKNCiiiM  Kluiti  hud  coii(|ucrod  'l*ibot, 
uiid  wUvii  Kiimiii.Ai  Khun  foundod  thn  Yuun 
dynasty  iu^  K''*''^lly  cnconni^cd  HuddhiMni  in  Ixith 
[\\o  i'oiins  in  whi(  h  lu<  luutw  it.  llu  wum  Ihu  cauao 
i)(  LainuJHn)  huiiig  introduoi'd  into  Munf{<Jiu,  und  uf 
i\\v>  'L'ihotan  canon  bcin;;  traiKshitiMl  into  Mon^'oliati. 
In  Tihi't  ils(>lf  th(i  MnipiTor  ifcogni/i'd  the  lirad 
hinia  of  oni>  ol"  tlic  pniu  ipal  Hocta  thon  existing, — 
the  Sa.skya  hiIiooI,-  -as  Head  of  Tibetan  HnddhiHin, 
and  ^avo  iiini  tributary  rulersliip  over  tlie  eountry. 
'I'he  Saskya  sect  betanio  so  jtowt-rtul  that  under  the 
Ming  dynasty  the  leaders  of  otlior  sects  wore  given 
similar  honours,  as  a  matter  of  state  policy. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  a  great  ref<;rmation 
took  place  in  Tibet  through  a  lama  named  Tsoncj 
Kai'a  from  north-west  ('hina.  It  was  known  as 
Ciclugpa  (or  CJelupa,  etc.),  and  possibly  some  in- 
lluence  exerted  by  ('hristianity  in  Central  Asia  may 
have  been  a  contributing  cause.  The  change  was  in 
the  direction  of  a  more  elabcrate  ritual  and  organiza- 
tion; and  at  Uiis  time  was  brought  in  the  idea, 
since  so  potent,  of  leaders  being  regarded  as  re- 
incarnations of  previous  leaders,  or  of  Bodhisattvas. 
When  TsoNO  Kai'a  died  his  successor  was  believed  to 
bo  his  re-incarnation  ;  and  tlie  fifth  of  this  succession 
received  recognition  as  temporal  sovereign  as  well 
as  religious  leader.  The  Chinese  government  made 
him  Regent  of  Tibet,  allowed  the  title  of  Dalai 
Lama  (f/.  i'.),  and  built  him  a  palace  at  Lhasa.  With 
this  change  of  status,  came  change  of  doctrine  as 
to  tlie  re-incarjiation^  :  the  Dalai  Lama  was  so  longer 
a  re-appearance  of  the  reformer  Tsong  Kapa,  but 
was  AvALOKiTA  (or  Paumapani,  known  in  China  and 
Japan  as  Kuan  Yin  or  Kwannon).  For  some  time 
the  Gelugpa  sect,  thus  made  supreme  in  Tibet, 
persecuted  all  the  others,  but  at  last  toleration  was 
brought  in,  and  the  rivals  each  established  re- 
incarnated Bodhisattvas  as  their  heads,  equal  in 
holiness  to  the  Dalai  Lama,  if  lacking  his  temporal 
power.  The  Imperial  Chinese  government  always 
kept  a  nominal  suzerainty  over  Tibet,  and  had  the 
principal  share  in  choosing  the  child  in  whom  the 
re-incarnation  of  Avalokita  was  to  take  place  at  the 
death  of  a  Dalai  Lama. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  numbers  of  those 
who  proiess  Lamaism,  the  area  being  wide,  popula- 
tion scanty  and  information  vague.  The  4,000,000 
or  so  of  Tibetans  may  be  considered  nearly  all 
Lamaists,  and  Mongolia  has  about  2,000,000  of 
them.  In  the  Indian  States  there  may  be  some 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Even  in  Europe  there  is 
a  remnant  of  Kalmuck  Tartars  on  the  Volga  and  the 
Don  who  hold  this  faith,  but  for  the  past  hundred 


yuura  th«*y  httvo  cwand  to  he  un(l«r  ilui  oontrol  erf 
the  DaUi  Ijiina.  Thit  principal  mktU  of  I^niAism 
after  ihu  (Jrlugpa  ar«  the  Kargyupa,  and  the 
bafkya|ia,  both  founded  in  tho  flevnnlh  century, 
and  Ihu  Niiiginupa,  which  rUima  to  r«preM>nt 
HuddhiNin  an  it  wa«  firat  introducrd  into  Tibet  by 
Guru  UiMra  Cm. 

Thi«  (i(Muf(pa  ih  the  iiLrn  l<-iit  of  the  m'xIb,  an 
well  an  tho  niont  ritualistic.  It  iji  the  only  one 
which  dornnndN  celibacy  of  iUi  laniaa.  They  are 
known  by  their  yellow  headgear  and  ch/thing.  The 
Kurgyiipu  nect  b«'li««v(!  that  their  dfx'trino  haa  come 
direct  from  Am  IUjduuk  himnelf,  not  through  any 
of  the  Jiodhixattvaii.     They  were  originally  hermit*. 

'J'hu  Sankyapa  sect  regard  Manju'ski  aa  their 
chief  patron.  They  are  specially  Htrong  in  the 
matter  of  magic.  They  wear  red  ho<xis  and  coat«. 
The  Ningmapa,  or  old  J^aniaists,  aUo  mo«tly  wear 
red  caps  and  clothes,  but  some  of  the  sub  divisions, 
which  are  largely  intermixed  with  Bon  doctrines, 
are  known  by  a  black  head  drcHS.  The  Tibetans 
recogni/e  in  all  eighteen  sects  of  their  religion. 

The  chief  features  which  distinguish  I.>amai8m 
from  either  Northern  or  Southern  Buddhism 
are  :  1.  The  hierarchical  character  of  the  priest- 
hood ;  with  its  two  great  divisions,  of  the  degrees 
of  re-incarnated  personages  or  divine  beings,  and 
the  degrees  of  the  ordinary  human  monkhood. 

2.  The  large  proportion  of  monks  to  laity. 
Every  family,  generally  speaking,  gives  one  son, 
mostly  the  eldest,  to  a  religious  life.  A  large 
monastery  may  contain  as  many  as  10,000,  and  there 
are  over  3,100  monasteries  in  Tibet. 

3.  The  disappearance  of  the  higher  Buddhist 
conceptions  from  among  the  people.  Future  recom- 
pense in  another  life  for  evil  doing  in  thi.s,  the 
Tibetan  has  learned  from  Buddhism,  and  little  else  ; 
and  from  the  old  Bon  religion  he  has  retained  a 
lively  and  constant  fear  of  evil  spirits. 

4.  As  a  result  of  the  constant  dread  of  these 
two  things,  there  is  an  all-prevailing  use  of  charms, 
especially  of  the  sacred  formula,  "Ommani  padme- 
hum,"  and  of  the  reading  of  the  canon.  Written 
charms  are  swallowed  in  sickness,  attached  to  walls 
and  carried  on  the  person ;  and  prayer-flags,  and 
prayer-cylinders,  (incorrectly  termed  prayer-wheels) 
are  found  everywhere.  So  pressing  is  the  need 
for  magic  that  even  the  numerous  lamas  do  not 
suffice  to  satisfy  it,  and  a  large  number  of  lay 
wizards  also  exist  who  are  connect^ed  more  or  less 
loosely  with  the  monasteries. 

5.  The  enormous  number  of  objects  of  worship, 
including,  in  addition  to  the  usual  Buddhist  deities, 
(as  seen,  for  example,  in  China)  a  large  number  of 
tutelary  deities,  early  gods  of  the  Bon  religion  and 
Lamaist  saints  arid  sages.     See  Dalai  Lama,  eto. 

W^^DDELL  :  Buddhism  of  Tibet;  Hackmann  : 
Buddhism  as  a  Eeligion.  [C.E.C.] 
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LAMA  TEMPLE  in  Peking,  ^  ifa  ^  Yvrtg  ho 
kutKj,  was  originally  built  by  the  Eraporor  Yung 
(hkng  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  as  a  palace,  and  there 
Ch'ien  Lung  spent  his  childhood.  In  1740  Ch'ien 
Lung  gave  it  over  to  Lama  priests,  and  built  them 
a  college  where  novices  w>?re  taught  prayers  and 
litanies  in  the  Tibetan  tongue,  the  exorcising  of 
demons,  astronomy,  history  and  medicine.  In  its 
most  flourishing  state  the  monastery  contained  1600 
lamas,  but  now  there  are  scarcely  400  inmates.  The 
first  Abbot  was  sent  by  the  Dalai  Lama  in  Lhasa  as 
his  representative  at  the  Peking  capital.  Amongst 
the  notable  sights  are  two  large  bronze  lions  and  a 
colossal  statue  of  Maitreya  in  sandalwood,  75  feet 
high. 

LuDwiG  :  Yung  Ho  Kung,  East  of  Asia,  1902. 

LAMPACAO  (with  various  other  spellings,  such 
as  Langpitsaou),  an  island  at  which  the  Portuguese 
were  permitted  to  trade  after  1542.  In  1554  the 
trade  was  concentrated  there,  instead  of  at  Sancian 
or  Sanshan  [q.v.],  which  was  closed.  By  1560  there 
were  some  five  or  six  hundred  foreign  traders  settled 
on  shore  there  ;  but  this  is  the  last  mention  made  of 
the  place,  and  to-day  it  seems  impossible  to  identify 
tbe  island,  though  it  must  be  almost  in  sight  from 
iMacao. 

Ljungstedt  :  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Portuguese 
battleinentf. 

LAN  CHOU  FU  M>H;f^,  the  capital  of  Kansu 
province,  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  Province  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Yellow  River,  Its  population 
is  given  by  Kreitner  and  Richard  as  half  a  million ; 
RoCKHiLL  says  it  is  from  seventy  to  eighty  thousand. 
It  was  the  post  of  the  Governor  of  Shensi  and  Kansu 
(Shen-kan).  The  chief  industry  is  the  preparation 
of  tobacco,  and  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Shensi 
people ;  Rockhill  states  that  a  fourth  of  the  in- 
habitants are  Mohammedans. 

Rockhill  :  The  Land  of  the.  Tarn  as. 

LANCHOW  MINES.  These  coal  mines  are  in 
the  PeighV)ourhood  of  Kai})ing,  adjoining  the  mines 
of  the  Chinese  and  Engineering  Mining  Company. 
They  are  worked  by  the  Lanchow  Mining  Company, 
which  was  founded  in  1908  and  has  it.s  seat  of 
administration  in  Tientsin.  The  Company  is  now 
a«.sociated  with  the  Chine.M;  Engineering  and  Min- 
ing ('ompany;  see  Knilfm  Mining  Administration. 
Its  capital  is  three  million  taels,  of  which  one-sixth 
has  been 'advanced  by  the  Board  of  Finance. 

The  coal  is  bituminous  and  specially  suited  for 
the  manufacture  of  coke. 

LAND  OF  DEEP  CORROSIONS,  THE,  o 
free  tran.slation  of  Agom  grog  rhi,  a  classical  name 
for  Tibet.  It  is  used  by  Wakd  and  Edgar  to 
designate  the  district  where  the  Mekong,  the  Salwin 


and  the  Yangtze  rivers  flow  in  parallel,  deeply-cut 
courses. 

Edgar:  Jounud,  N  .C.D.H.A.S.,  vol.  xlv ; 
Ward  :  The  Land  of  the  Blue  Poypy. 

LANG,  'ADMIRAL,'  captain  in  the  British 
Navy,  was  Commander  of  the  Pei-yang  fleet  for  the 
Chinese  till  1890,  when  his  position  became  untenable 
through  the  intrigues  of  Chinese  officials  and  he 
retired. 

LANG  YAO  V^%,  porcelains  of  the  early 
K'ang  Hsi  period  with  either  apple  green  or 
sang-de-boEuf  glaze.  Yao  means  kiln  and  Lang  is 
for  Lang  T'ing-tso,  who  was  Viceroy  of  Kiangsi 
and  Kiangnan  at  the   time. 

BusHELL  :  Chinese  Art. 

LAN  II  DAE,  the  Family  containing  the  various 
kinds  of  shrikes,  the  minivets  and  cuckoo- 
shrikes.  The  shrikes  are  solitary  birds  wi^th 
harsh  notes.  Some  species  impale  their  prey 
on  a  thorn  and  then  tear  it  to  pieces. 
Laniv^  sphenocercus  is  found  in  S.  Mongolia  and 
E.  Siberia,  but  in  the  winter  it  comes  down  to 
N.  China  and  has  been  taken  in  Kiangsu  and 
Fukien.  L.  lahtora  the  Indian  Grey  Shrike,  is 
said  by  David  to  be  less  rare  than  the  former 
species  at  Peking.  L.  tephronotus,  the  Grey-backed 
Shrike,  belongs  to  India  but  is  not  uncommon  in 
western  Ssuch'uan.  L.  schach  is  a  large  bird  found 
in  all  the  southern  provinces  and  as  far  north  as 
Shensi.  L.  fuscatus,  the  Dusky  Shrike,  is  met  with 
in  the  south  up  to  Foochow  and  also  in  Hainan. 
L.  tigrinus  is  not  uncommon  in  the  central  provinces, 
especially  in  Kiangsi,  and  goes  north  in  the  summer 
to  Manchuria  and  Siberia.  L.  bucephalus  occurs 
in  the  north  of  China.  It  winters  ^sparsely  in 
'Fukien  and  is  common  in  winter  on  the  Lower 
Yangt5;e.  It  breeds  in  Eastern  Siberia.  L. 
lucionensis,  the  Philippine  Shrike,  is  found  in  all 
Eastern  China,  both  on  passage  and  as  a  summer 
visitant.  It  is  this  species  as  a  rule  that  the 
Pekingese  use  for  the  chase  of  small  birds,  and 
they  also  keep  it  for  its  song.  L.  cristatus  is  the 
Indian  Red-tailed  Shrike  ;  it  is  found  in  summer  in 
E.  Siberia  and  probably  passes  through  central 
China  on  migration.  To  this  species  is  closely 
allied  L.  super ciliostis.  Tcphrodornis  pelvicus,  the 
Nepal  Wood  Shrike,  has  been  taken  in  Fukien  and 
Hainan.  The  genus  Pcricrocotus  comprises  the 
Minivets,  which  are  strictly  arboreal  birds.  P. 
brerirostris  goes  to  pass-  the  summer  in  Manchuria 
and  may  be  seen  in  spring  and  autumn  at  Peking. 
The  Chinese,  though  clever  in  their  treatment  of 
birds,  cannot  keep  this  species  in  captivity  beyond 
a  few  days.  P.  ignrus,  the  Fiery  Mini  vet,  passen 
the  summer  in  the  wooded  hills  of  west  China  and 
Mu  p'in.     P.  griseigularis  GouLD  is  common  all  the 
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year  round  in  FormoM.and  Fukiuii  and  haii  bcinn 
foiiiid  in  llutn.m.  /'  ipeciosus,  Iho  liidiaii  ScarUi 
Mintvol  iM  ii{i|)uroiitiy  li  roNidmit  in  ihti  interior  of 
KnkitMi.  (oinpurod  witit  llio  other  Minivotii  rnot 
with  in  Cliinu  it  iM  hir^or  and  iU  pliiMui^n  in  inont 
brilliant.  /'.  frdtrrrulun  iM  tho  Hurnii'Ko  Scarlcl 
Minivot;  ilH  colourM  uru  thu  itaniu  an  in  tho  preceding 
t>|)«<('icM,  but  it  in  a  smaller  bird  ;  it  in  renident  in 
Hainan  and  widely  spread  there.  /'.  nnrrrus 
regulurly  viiiita  KaHtern  China  and  gcjen  in  Hurnmer 
up  tu  MaiK-huria  and  thu  Amur ;  in  Tuking  it  in 
Boen  but  rarely.  /'.  catitoutnsii  or  Swi.nhob's 
Mini  vet  is  very  eununon  in  South  ('hina  but  does 
not  go  north  of  tlic  Yangtze  ;  in  autumn  it  migrateM 
to  IndoChina.  /*.  ru.trus  and  /*.  sfan/nrdi  are 
found  in  Kuan^'tung.  Of  tho  Cuckoo  ShrikcH  there 
are  three  species  found  in  China;  (traucnlus 
rexpineti,  resident  in  tiie  interior  of  Hainan, 
Formosa  and  Fukien  ;  Cam pophtKjn  vivlanoptera, 
which  is  common  in  the  southern  provinces ;  and 
C  saturat.a,  which  differs  little  from  the  last  and  is 
common  in  Hainan  but  not  met  elsewhere  in  China. 

David  et  Oustalkt  :  Les  ()i»emtx  de.  la  Chijic, 
(Lariiides,     IVrici'ocotides,    Canipeplia^idefi). 

LANTERNS,  FEAST  OF,  jg  gj  teng  chith, 
etc.  This  is  the  festival  ranking  next  in  imp<irtance 
to  that  of  the  New  Year.  It  dates  from  the  Han 
dynasty,  some  two  thousand  years  ago,  being 
originally  a  ceremonial  worship  in  the  Temple  of 
the  First  Cause  from  the  13th  to  the  16th  of  the 
first  moon,  bringing  the  New  Y'ear  festivities  to  a 
close.  Lanterns  were  not  part  of  the  festival  till 
some  eight  hundred  years  later,  and  three  hundred 
years  later  still  two  days,  making  six  in  all,  were 
added  to  the  feiist  by  Imperial  authority.  Lanterns 
are  lighted  in  abundance  on  the  15th,  the  great  day 
of  the  feast,  though  the  prettiness  of  the  multi- 
tudinous lights  is  impaired  by  the  moon  being  full ; 
terrific  paper  dragons  are  supported  and  moved 
along  the  streets  in  realistic  fashion  by  men  whose 
bodies  are  concealed  while  their  leg's  are  in  public. 
In  the  evening  innumerable  paper  lanterns  are 
carried  by  the  people  or  are  hung  in  abundance 
along  the  streets.  Crackers  without  number  are 
also  let  off.  The  candle-ends  from  the  illuminated 
dragons  are  eagerly  sought  for  by.  childless  women, 
and  the  dragons'  eyes  will  give  complete  success  to 
a  brooding  hen.  I^rge  quantities  of  a  special  cake 
or  dumpling  are  consumed  at  this  festival.  See 
Fc^t  train. 

De  Groot  :  Les  Fttes  annxielUs  a  Emoui. 

LAO  K'AI  ^^,  the  French  town  at  the 
Tonkin-Y^iihnan  frontier,  divided  by  the  Nara-ti 
river  from  the  first  Chinese  town  Ho  K'ou.  This 
is  the  limit  of  navigation  on  the  Eed  River,  300 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  a  clean  town,  with 
few  Chinese  in  it  since  there  is  a  heaLvy  poll-tax. 

Little  :  Across  Yunnan. 


LAO  TZU  ^^,  also  CftlUd  Lao  Hhhu  ^^, 
und  Lao  TaW  ^  |f| ,  th«  rnporied  found«r  of  th« 
TAoint  rnli((ion.  i.AO  'I'zO  nimy  t>€  IraniiUU'd  in 
m-vtral  way»  ;  Old  I'hihjNoph^r,  <tr  Old  Hoy  nr  Old 
(hdd  tjr  (tvon  the  Ancient  fMiiI'Mophura.  To 
account  for  thu  riiune  of  "Old  Hoy,"  m  fanVMtic 
l<«){(Mid  ntiy»  that  hm  mfithrr  born  him  from  hfv  l(»ft 
»ide  after  a  gentation  of  eighty  yeara,  and  that  ab 
birth  he  had  Nnowy  hair  and  b«ard,  and  all  the 
umuhI  nittrkN  of  advanced  a^fa.  Thu  account  further 
i*uyN  he  waA  an  incarnation  of  the  Mupreme  c«le«tial 
being  of  the  'l'»<.iiit  wor«hip  (hence  th«  nanie 
Lao  Cmun)  ;  and  that  hia  birth  UmjU.  plac«  in 
n.c.  132L  Legendu  of  many  kinda  have  been  woven 
r(mnd  h\n  name,  thr>ugh  no  count^'nance  of  the 
MUpcrnatural  ia  found  in  the  Tao  Tk  Chxng  attributed 
to  him  ;  and  the  fabuloua  atories  aeem  to  have 
arinen- after  the  arrival  of  Buddhiam,  to  compete 
with  the  marvels  told  of  Huddliint  obj*»cta  of 
worship.  All  that  ia  really  known  aKout  him  is 
found  in  Ssu-ma  Ch'ien's  HvMtorirjd  Afemoim,  where 
we  learn  that  he  waa  bom  in  604  B.C.  and  waa 
therefore  an  older  contemporary  of  Cosrrcrrvn. 
Hie?  surname  is  said  to  have  been  Li  ?JI,  and  hia 
name  was  Erh  %,  Ears.  Hia  native  place  was  in 
the  modern  Honan,  and  he  was  keeper  of  the 
archives  at  Lo  Yang,  the  capital  of  the  Chou 
dynasty,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  visited  by 
Confucius.  The  interview  was  not  very  auccesaful, 
Lao  Tza  delivering  himself  of  certain  caustic  and 
critical  remarks,  and  of  various  tran.soendental 
opinions  which  made  the  orthodox  sage  compare  him 
to  "a  dragon  soaring  above  the  clouds.''  This  etory 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  Chuan6  Tzu,  and 
though  not  improbable  in  itself,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  latter  to  turm  Confucius  into 
ridicule. 

Lao  Tzu  is  said  to  have  foi/eseen  that  the  Chou 
dynasty  was  near  its  fall,  and  to  have  retired  into  a 
state  beyond  the  western  frontier,  about  500  B.C. 
The  official  in  charge  of  the  Pass,  (see  Kuan  Yin 
Tzu)  begged  the  sago  for  a  book  of  his  teachings, 
and  the  Tao  Tt  Ching  (q.v.)  was  prepared  and 
handed  to  him,  after  which  Lao  Tzu  went  westward 
and  was  seen  no  more  ;  but  in  lat^r  ages,  various 
traditions  arose,  such  as  that  he  went  and  converted 
the  Tartars,  etc. 

He  was  canonized  by  Kao  Tsung  circa  666  a»d. 
as  ;i5c  Jl  7C  3:  ^  #  '  ^^^  Great  Supreme  Emperor 
{or  god)  of  the  Darl:  First  Cause.  In  a.d.  743,  the 
Emperor  HsiiAN  Tsung  added  ;4:  ±  ^  B"-  The 
Venerable  Prince  of  the  Great  Supreme  By  Taoi^s 
he  is  worshipped  as  the  first  of  their  Trinity, 
P'ax  Ku  and  Yii  Huang  Shang  Ti,  being  the 
other?.     See  Taoisj), ;  Tao  Te  Ching;  San  Ch'ing. 

P.\iiKER  :  Studies  in  Chinese  Religion;  -Giles  : 
Biographical  Dictionary  and  Confucianism  and  its 
Rivals. 
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LAPPA,  called  by  the  Chinese  ^  ;|k  Kung-pak 
(Kung  pei),  an  island  .forming  the  west  side  of 
Macao  inner  harbour  at  a  distance  of  1  to  1^  miles. 
The  Customs  opened  a  station  there  with  several 
sub  stations,  for  reasons  fully  given  in  the  Customs 
reports.  The  Customs  returns  shew  a  falling  off 
which  is  largely  due  to  the  proximity  of  other  ports 
and  the  opening  up  of  new  steamer  lines,  etc. 
Piracy  is  very  common  in  the  district. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports    11,740,818     10,335,168 

Net  Chinese       „  594,920         418,408 

Exports     5,260,860      3,548,659 


Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  17,596,598    14,302,235 

Customs  Decennial  Reports,  1892-1902. 

LARIDAE,  a  Family  of  the  Order  Gaviae;  it 
consists  of  the  Gulls  and  Terns.  The  following 
species  are  known  in  China. 

Larus  canu^,  L.  niveus,  L.  glaucus,  L. 
glauc€scens,  L.  affinis,  Rissa  tridactyla;  these  are  all 
found  on  the  coast.  L.  crassirostris,  on  the  coast 
and  Po-yang  Lake.  L.  cachinnans,  the  Yellow-legged 
Herring-Gull,  and  L.  vegae,  both  on  the  coast  and 
in  Mongolia.  L.  ridihundus,  on  coasts,  rivers,  lakes, 
etc.,  especially  in  the  north.  L.  brunneicephalys, 
in  China  and  Mongolia.  L.  saundersi,  common  on 
fresh  wat^r  in  China  and  Mongolia.  IJydroprogne 
caspia,  the  Caspian  Tern,  China  coast  and  different 
parts  of  the  interior.  Sterna  bergii,  the  Large 
Crested  Tern,  China  coast,  breeding  in  the  islands 
north  of  Formosa.  Hydrochdidon  hybrida,  the 
Whiskered  Tern,  resident  in  Formosa ;  Lower 
Yangtze  ;  rivers  and  on  the  coast.  //.  leucoptera, 
the  White-winged  Black  Tern,  coast  and  interior  of 
China,  and  in  Mongolia.  Sterna  fluviatilis,  the 
Common  Tern,  coast  and  rivers.  S.  longipennis, 
Nordmann's  Tern,  N.  China  and  Mongolia.  S. 
mdanauchen,  the  Black-naped  Tern,  south  and  east 
coasts.  S.  dougalli,  S.E.  China  coast.  .S'. 
annestheta,  the  Panayan  Tern,  in  the  islands  of  the 
southern  and  ea.stern  coasts.  S.  fvliginosa,  the 
Sooty  Tern,  on  the  coast  and  in  migration  in  the 
interior.  S.  media,  the  Allied  Tern,  Fukien-  coast. 
S.  anglica,  the  Gull-billed  Tern,  China  coast. 
Sffrnula  finensis,  the  White-.shafted  Ternlet, 
throughout  China,  on  the  coast  and  in  Mongolia. 
Gygis  Candida,  on  the  south  coast.  Anovs  stolidiis, 
the  Noddy,  eastern  coast  of  Formosa  and  S.E. 
China  coast. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Lcs  Oi.«fnnx  dr  hi  (liinr, 
(Larides). 

LA  R I  GAUD  I  ERE,  the  name  given  by  the 
French  to  an  island  at  the  entrance  to  Kuang-ch'ou 
wan,  includwl  in  their  lea.«ed  territory.  The  Chinese 
name  is  Nanchoa  p^  ^. 


LARKS.     See  Almtdidae. 

LAUFER,  BERTH  OLD,  was  born  at  Cologne 
in  1874,  was  educated  at  Cologne,  Berlin  and 
Leipzig,  and  went  to  the  United  States  of  America 
in  1898.  He  has  been  a  member  of  several  important 
expeditions,  to  Eastern  Siberia,  to  China,  etc.,  the 
latest  being  the  Mrs.  Blackstone  Expedition  to 
Tibet  and  China  in  1908-10.  Since  1911  he  ha«  held 
the  post  of  Curator  of  Asiatic  Ethnology  in  the 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chicago.  He  is 
Fellow  or  Member  of  a  number  of  learned  Societies, 
east  and  west.  His  works  are  numerous  and 
important;  they  include  Contributions  to  Popular 
Religion  of  Tibet,  1898;  The  Decorative  Art  of  the 
Amur  Tribes,  1902;  Chinese  Pottery  of  the  Han 
Dynasty,  1909;  Romance  of  a  Tibetan  Queen;  China 
Grave  Sculptures ;  Jade,  a  Study  in  Chinese  Archceo- 
logy  and  Religion,  1911 ;  Azotes  on  Turquois  in  the 
East,  1913;  Chinese  Clay  Figures,  vol.  i,  1914;  The 
Diamond,  a  Study  in  Chinese  and  Hellenistic  Folk- 
lore, 1915 ;  Beginnings  of  Porcelain  in  China,  1917 ; 
besides  a  great  number  of  monographs,  articles  and 
reviews  on  archaeology,  religion,  Tibetan  literature, 
ethnology,  etc.,  in  English,  German  and  French. 

LAUGHING  THRUSHES,    v.  C rater opodinae. 

LAW. — Though  Chinese  law,  in  the  earliest 
stages  known  to  us,  had  passed  beyond  the  primit- 
ive condition  of  a  set  of  customary  rules,  it  never- 
theless retained,  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
Chinese  history  until  the  most  recent  times  when 
the  Monarchical  form  of  government  was  ove> 
thrown,  several  primitive  characteristics.  The 
most  noticeable  of  these  were  that  laws  were  not 
primarily  enacted  with  the  object  of  ensuring 
justice  between  man  and  man,  but  had  for  their 
prime  motive  the  securing  of  subordination  of  the 
ruled  to  the  ruler  ;  and  that  the  laws  enacted  were 
punitive,  vindictive,  and  the  result  of  ex-cathedra 
declaration,  rather  than  reformatory  and  made  by 
consultative  bodies  after  mature  deliberation  and 
discussion.  The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  national  type:  the  sovereign  was  regarded  as 
the  father,  with  absolute  authority,  of  the  people  : 
he  or  his  agents  decreed  the  law,  or  rather,  the 
appropriate  punishment,  for  each  offence  as  it 
occurred  ;  and  the  father  of  each  family  was  also 
the  autocratic  arranger  of  matters  concerning  the 
home;  whilst  mercantile  affairs  were  settled  by 
prominent  merchants  or,  in  later  times,  usually 
the  guilds,  or  the  village  elders.  With  the  main- 
tenance of  private  rights  in  civil  or  industrial 
questions  the  state  had  thus  generally  no  concern. 

Viewing  Chinese  law  in  relation  t6  the  social 
structure,  we  easily  sec  why  the  most  heinous 
offences  of  man  against  man  are  not  put  first  in 
the  primitive  body  of  laws.     Thus,  sundry  offences 
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fK.t     iiivulviiiK     thr     luiM     of     thn     iuIitb     iiuiy     ho 
puniHimblo  with  Kovorcr   prnaltinii  than    tho   a<  tual 
imirdi  r   df   <.mj    privuto   citi/.tMi    by    uiiothnr.       Tho 
kiiiK'    WiiM    th«»   hiw  iiuikrr,    lind    "  thn   viirioiiM    euro- 
luoiiioM  to  ho   ohxiMVtuI   tit  iitJirriiij^ii«,    fiiinialH  aitd 
mounting,  hoHpituliticH,   rdi^jioug  worahiji,   and   tho 
condmt   of    h(»«tiliticM  ;    tho    nn-amircii    of   capacity, 
Icn^'tlt,    woi^'ltt,    etc.;    and    tho    written    (;hiirarlor8 
of    tho   lnnguu^'o  :-  tht-Ho    were   all    dotorntiiu'd    hy 
intporial   proro^'ativo.      To   innovate    in   them    was 
a  capital  offoncc."     {('anon  qf  Shun,  par.  8;  Doct- 
line    of  Mean,    ch.    28).      In   tho    oarlicwt  MtaKOH   of 
Ohincso    law    wo     find    nono,     and    throuKhout    its 
history     very     littlo,     of    that    difforontiation    and 
holiMogonoity    which    aro   pro  OHfiontial    to  pro^rcMH. 
lIuMo    aro    very    fow    of    tho    variou.s    branrhcH   of 
European  systems,  without  which  modern  Weatern 
law   would    hardly    seem   to  bo   law    at  all.     r.,egi8- 
lativo,  judi(  ial,  and  oxccutivo  functions  liave  never 
boon     conij)letely     difforcntiatod     in     tho     f'hincso 
system.     It   has  romained  during  almost  its   whole     i 
course  what  wo  know  as  public  Jaw   (con.stitutional    I 
and    criminal),     and    if    we     exclude     the    general 
regulations     concerning    the    government    and    the    j 
special    rules    concerning   sacrifices,    etc.,    we    find     | 
that  what  remains  of  the  earliest  enactments  which     [ 
have  come  down  to  us  is  a  body  of  laws  practically     ' 
all    falling    under    the    heading    of    criminal    law.     j 
An  account  of  early  Chinese  law  must  thus  resolve     i 
itself    into    a    description    of    what    were    declared     j 
to  be  crimes  and  what  were  the  respective  punish- 
ments assigned   to  them.  I 
We    find    the    first    mention    of    these    in    the    j 
classical  Shu  Ching,    or   Canon  of  Histori/    (q.v.).     | 
We    there   read    {Canon    of   Shvn,   par.   2)  :    Shun 
*'  gave   delineation    of   the   statutoiy    punishments,     | 
enacting    banishment   as   a   mitigation   of   the    five    ! 
great    inflictions;    with    the   whip   to    be   employed     • 
in  the  magistrates'  courts,  the  stick  to  be  employed    i 
in  schools,  and  money  to  be  received   for  redeem-    ; 
able  crimes."    Inadvertent  offences  and  those  which    : 
might  be   caused    by   misfortune    were    to.  be    par- 
doned, but  those   who  offended   presumptuously   or     ; 
repeatedly  were   to  be  punished   with   death.     The     ' 
five   punishments   S  M  wu    hsing  here    alluded    to    ; 
were  : —  branding     (on    the    forehead)     ^    mo,    a    j 
tattooing  of  the  face  to  mark  a  criminal   off  from 
the  rest  of  the  community,   inflicted  on  those  who 
"  did  not  act  according  to  right  or  did  what  they     j 
ought   not  to   do;"   cutting   off  the  nose  |.lj  pt,   on     ; 
those    who   "  altered   or  disobeyed   the    sovereign's     ; 
laws,    changed   the  style   of   clothes,    carts,  sedans, 
etc.,    or  who   wounded,  stole,    committed  adultery, 
or    created    disturbances   harmful    to   the    govern-    , 
ment;"  cutting   off  the  legs  at  the  knees   ^l]    yiieh     ' 
and  amputating  the  knee-cap  ^  pin,  for  climbing 
over  walls  to  steal,   undermining  or  damaging  city    ; 
gates,  destroying  bridges,  etc.  ;  castration  'g  kung,     '■ 
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for  rape,  illicit  inUrooorM,  •U.  ;  and  d#A(li  :^f| 
tu  p'i,  by  varioua  modea  of  elocution,  for  afiiitinij 
rebeU  agairiit  tho  goverrinierit,  robbery  with 
vi(ilrnro,  tic.  Thfuo  "  five  oevere  p4;nAltiog  " 
mi|{ht,  on  the  grouiida  of  CimpoMion,  doubt  m  to 
tho  law,  royal  con»iarit(uinity,  or  oxceptional  merit, 
b«  comniuUid  to  baniBlimnnt  2ft  'c  to  a  gr%^t*t  or 
lom  diiitnnrc,  which  woa  looked  upon  a*  a  lighter 
punishment  than  thooa  attaching  to  the  graver 
Crimea.  Slighter  offencea  than  thr^oo  puniahable 
with  the  fivo  Novere  penaltiei  or  with  baniihment 
were  punishable  with  whip[*in;;  ||f  jAtn,  employed 
Agaiitht  officeri  in  tho  courts,  an'l  Hogging  fl(  -p'u, 
against  thoao  in  tho  achooli. 

Obvioualy  we  are  here  not  at  tho  beginning  of 
things,  and  indeed  it  in  evident  that  thin  tystMP 
wan  in  cxiHtenco  at  leant  under  Shi'k'h  predeceooor 
Yau,  and  also  that  it  may  not  have  originated  with 
him  ;  and  it  in  necejisary  to  not«  thi«  becaiito  native 
acliolars,  in  order  to  explain  the  diacrepancy  be 
tween  the  e.xi.^tence  of  these  cruel  puniahmenti  and 
the  alleged  happy  and  relatively  perfect  condition 
of  things  in  the  times  of  Yao,  Shun,  and  Yu 
the  great  examples  of  the  perfect  ruler,  have 
maintained  that,  tliough  there  were  the  laws  and 
punishments,  there  was  really  no  nece».*iity  to  put 
them  in  force,  for  so  high  was  the  general  level  of 
morality  that  it  was  not  even  necessary  to  clooe 
a  house-door  at  night  and  lost  articles  were  left 
where  found  until  the  owner  returned  for  them. 
Laws  and  punishments  existed  merely  as  deter- 
rents, and  in  those  cases  where,  according  to  some 
authorities,  they  had  to  be  put  in  force,  it  was 
still  sufficient  to  make  an  example,  literally,  of 
the  offender,  for  instance,  by  clothing  him  in  a 
conspicuous  garment,  this,  so  it  is  alleged,  making 
a  greater  impression  than  the  infliction  of  the 
appropriate  penalty.  But  though  it  is  pleasing 
to  find  an  approach  to  a  veritable  Eden  assigned 
to  the  earliest  periods  of  Chinese  hi.story,  the 
argument  is  stultified  both  through  being  made  to 
fit  the  facts,  or  alleged  facts,  instead  of  giving 
an  acceptable  explanation  of  them,  and  also 
through  evidence  which  goes  to  prove  that  criminal 
conduct  of  different  kinds  existed  which  was 
irreconcilable  with  the  alleged  state  of  perfect 
virtue  and  perfect  happiness.  Though  things  may 
have  been  worse  later  on,  they  were  not  so  perfect 
under  Yao,  Shun,  and  Yii  that  the  object  of  right 
social  living  was  attained  merely  In-  the  enactment, 
without  the  enforcement,  of  laws.  But  this  at 
least  may  be  said,  that  under  these  early  sovereigns 
the  great  blot  on  subsequent  Chinese  legislation, 
and  a  sure  and  certain  symbol  of  absence  both  of 
civilization  and  comprehension,  or  at  least  fulfil- 
ment, of  the  right  object  of  punishment,  namely, 
the  blot   of   the  extending  of  punishments   t-o  the 
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offender's  descendants  or  otlier  relatives  (regarding 
the  family  or  clan  as  the  individual),  was,  so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  non-existent. 

Yu     (2205-2197    b.c),    to    meet    the    "  growing 
disloyalty,"    instituted    the    punishment   of   mutil- 
ation— a  cruel  penalty  which  was  retained  by   the 
Shang  and  Chou  dynasties.     In  this  Early  Feudal 
Period  we  read  also  of  such  barbarous  punishments 
as  *•  mincing  "  gg  hai^  and  "  embracing  the  red-hot 
pillar  "    (or    "  Pleater  "),    walking    a    greasy    pole 
so  as  to  fall  into  a  burning  pit,  etc.,  the  diabolical 
inventions  of  the  tyrants   Chieh  Kuei    (1818   b.c.) 
and    Chou     Hsin     (1154     b.c),    which,    however, 
helped    to    bring    about    their    downfall.      At    the 
beginning    of    the     Later     Feudal     Period   (  Chou 
Dynasty)     we    find     drunkenness     connected     with 
treason    punishable   with   death,    the   same   penalty 
being    inflicted    on    anyone    who    delayed    military 
operations  by  not  arriving  at  the  appointed  time. 
Strangling,   confining  by  fetters,   manacles,  stocks, 
the   *'  cangue,"   ^Bn    chia,   chaining   to   the   market- 
stone,  etc.,  were  further  methods  of  punishments, 
though  some  degree  of  leniency  was  shown  by  the 
substitution  of  amputation  of  the  feet  for  amput- 
ation of  the  legs.     Beyond  tbe  vindictive  character 
of   the   punishments   in    vogue,    we   find   a    further 
sign  of  the  primitive  state  of  the  law  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  lex  talionis,  which  is  advocated  in  the 
classical  Li  Chi.     It  is  expressed  in  these  words  : — 
"  With   the   slayer   of   his   father   one   should    not 
live  under   the   same  heaven.     With   the   slayer  of 
his   brother,    one    should    never   have    to    seek    his 
sword    (to   deal    vengeance).     With    the    slayer    of 
his  intimate  friend,  one  should  not  live  in  the  same 
state   (without  seeking  to  slay  him)."     It  received 
the  emphatic  approval  of  Confucius,  and  its  spirit 
has   permeated    the    Chinese  mind    throughout   the 
whole    course    of    their   history.     Altogether    there 
were  in  the  early  part  of  the  Later  Feudal  Period 
a  total  of  3,000  punishable  offences,   including  500 
punishable   with  death    and   500  with  branding   or 
feet    amputation.     Oimes    puni.«?hable    with    death 
were    robbery,    murder,     unfilial,    unbrotherly,    un- 
worthy,    and     factious    conduct    on    the    part    of 
officers,  splitting   words   so  as   to  break   the    force 
of  the   laws,   confounding    names   so  as  to  change 
what  has  been  definitely  settled,  practising  corrupt 
ways   so  as    to    throw   government    into  confusion, 
making  or  using  licentious  music,  strange  garments, 
wonderful   contrivances,    and   extraordinary    imple- 
ments, persisting  in  hypocritical  conduct  and  being 
disputatious     in     hypocritical     speeches,     studying 
what   was    wrong,   giving    fal.se   reports   about    the 
appearance  of  spirits,  about  sea.sons  and  days,  and 
about   consulting    of    the    tortoise-shell   and    stalks 
(divination). 

There  were  certain  exemptions  and  mitigations. 
Children  under  seven  and  men  over  ninety  were 
exempted  from  punishment,  and  women  from  the 


punishment     of     tattooing     and     feet-amputation. 

Instead  of  being  castrated,  a  member  of  the  king's 

clan    had    his    head    shaved,    being    thus    publicly 

stigmatized.       No   punishment    was    meted    out    to 

the    slayer    of    a    robber    or    of    rebels    attacking 

towns    and   villages.     And   there   were    fines,   on    a 

graduated  scale,  in  lieu  of  the  severer  punishments 

,    already   referred   to;    whilst   a    certain   amount    of 

I    leniency  was  shown  to  imprisoned  offenders  during 

j    the  most  trying  seasons  of  the  year. 

In  950  B.C.  the  aged  King  Mu,  having  decided 
on    a    reform    of    the   criminal    law,    the    Marquis 
XriJ,  Minister   of   Crime,  was  appointed  to  carry  it 
out.     The  result  was    the    Lu  Hsing,  or   "  Lii   on 
Punishments,"    which    we    find    embodied    in    the 
Shu  Ching.     It  was   not  a  code  properly  so-called. 
Generally,  this  piece  of  legislation  aimed  at  avoid- 
ing as  much  as  possible  the  infliction  of  the  death 
penalty,   capital    crimes    being   reduced   in   number 
from  500  to  200,  and  the  punishment  of  castration 
being    made    more    lenient,    while   the    regulations 
respecting  the  punishments  of  branding  and  amp- 
utating   the    nose    were    made    stricter.      It    was, 
however,     subjected    by     Chinese     writers    to    the 
criticism   that  it  introduced,   for  the  first  time   on 
an  extensive  scale,  the  system  of  accepting  money 
fines    for    the    most    heinous    offences,    a    method 
which  has  been  followed  in  the  legal  code  of  every 
subsequent    dynasty.     But,    despite    this    criticism 
(the  force  of  which  must  be  admitted,   though  the 
system  probably  saved  the  lives  of  many  innocent 
people),   we  must  give  full  credit  to  King  Mu  for 
his     expressed     wish    to     "  make     punishments    a 
blessing  "    and    for    the    foresight    of    his    dictum 
that   "  the  proper  end  of  punishments  is  to  make 
an   end   of   punishing."     Moreover,   the    procedure, 
precepts,  and  forms  prescribed  were  of  a  character 
which  would   do  no  discredit    to    modern   Western 
systems. 

The  "  three  stock  "  law,  according  to  which 
the  three  family  connections  of  a  criminal  were 
executed  with  him,  was  introduced  by  the  State 
of  Cli'in  ^  in  746  B.C. 

During  the  Feudal  Period  the  laws  of  the 
"  Son  of  Heaven  "  were  supposed  to  be  those 
which  governed  the  "  Middle  Kingdom  "  as  well 
as  the  whole  array  of  feudal  states,  but  after  771 
B.C.,  when  imperial  decadence  set.  in,  the  vassal 
states  "drew  up  and  publi.shed  laws  of  their  own." 

The  early  Chinese  held  the  same  sensible  view 
as  the  early  English  jurists  respecting  codification, 
disapproving  it  as  being  a  mould  into  which  all 
kinds  of  cases  had  to  be  made  to  fit  ^though  they 
did  not  go  on  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
equity).  The  advent  of  written  law  was  supposed 
to  connote  decay  of  government ;  it  was  thought 
that  if  the  people  could  refer  to  a  written  text, 
thev  would  resort  to  devices  to  evade  the  letter  of 
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tlio    Ittw.     Nuvortlu'loKM,   hy    660    i.e.    co<l«a   bcKan 
to  u|)|)imi ,      III  that  year  u  code,  uboul  wliiili  vory 
lit(l«^    JH    kiitiwii    litfydiiti    thai    il    waH    ri'^ardcd    aa 
oxtrt'incly    «oviMt»,    wan    loiiipilotl    by    'JuANt;    Wkj4 
ciiUNu,  u   BtuUtNiiiuii  (»f    hu ;   butwoen  &U1  521   B.C. 
priiiiitivo   codoa  wero   roproscntvd   by   miU   of  lawn 
ciimI  on    iron  tripodH  ;   and    in  F>M)  ii.r.   n  ponal  rodo 
for  tho    lobulation  of  jnuii.slunt'ntM   waa  drawn    uj). 
I'lic    latter,    which   Im    auid   to    liuvo   been   tho  rnul 
fonndiition    of    HubHt^quont    Chinuao    criminal    luw, 
WHS   I'uinpih'd   by   T/u   Chan    (Kuncj  sun    Cii'iao), 
ihu'f     Minister    of    tho    Statu    of    ('hon^     (part    of 
modern    lloiuuj),  and  was  of  a  comparjitivoly  mild 
charactor,    but   when   it  waa   cunt  on   metal   for  the 
inforniJit ion   of  tho  ptoplo  it  nn't   with   tlio  opposi- 
tion   of    tho    olIici.ilH,     including    Confucius,     who 
rc^^ardoii    it   as    eouducivo    to    tho    undermininR    of 
authority.     Tho    great  sago    himstelf   was,    like  tho 
majority     of     Chinese     jurixts,     obsessed     by     tho 
"  insubordination  "     idea    of    haw.     lie    was    cliief 
magistrate   of    tho   town   of    Chung    Tu    and   later 
Minister    of    Crime     in    Lu     (500  496    B.C.).       lli.s 
classification    of    crimes    was    (i)    offences    a[,'ainst 
heaven   and  earth  ;    (2)  professing  spiritual  matters 
so    as    to    cause    rebellion ;     (3)     opposing    human 
relationships ;    (4)    confusing   civilization ;    and    (5) 
manslaughter.      I(e     is     credited     by     Ur.     Legge 
{tWiincsc    Classics,     I.     Prol.     p.     74)     with     "  an 
approach  to  our  jury  system,"  on  the  ground  that 
*'  when   any   matter  came  before  him,  he  took  the 
opinion    of    different    individuals    upon    it,    and    in 
giving  judgment   would    say,    '  I    decide  according 
to  the  view  of   so  and  so.'  "     But  if  this  was  an 
approach    to  the   jury   system   it    was    the    nearest 
the  Chinese  have  so  far  made.    He  also  administer- 
ed  a  severe   lesson    to   superiors    and    parents    for 
neglect  in  training,  leading   to   crime  :    "  A  father 
having     brought     some     charge    against    his     son, 
Confucius    kept    them   both    in   prison    for   three 
months,   without  making  any    difference  in    favour 
of  the  father,   and    then    wished    to  dismiss   them 
both.     The  head  of  the   Ke  was   dissatisfied,    and 
said,    '  You  are  playing  with   me,    Sir  Minister   of 
Crime.     Formerly  you  told  me  that  in   a   State  or 
a    family    filial    duty    was    the    first    thing    to    be 
insisted  on.     What  hinders  you  now  from  putting 
to  death  this  unfilial  son  as  an  example  to  all  the 
people?  '     Confucius  with  a  sigh  replied,   '  When 
superiors  fail  in  their  duty,  and  yet  go  on  to  put 
their    inferiors    to  .death,    it    is    not    right.     This 
father  has  not  taught  his  son  to  be  filial ; — to  listen 
to  his  charge  would  be  to  slay  the  guiltless.     The 
manners    of    the    age    have    been    long    in    a    sad 
condition ;  we  cannot  expect  the  people  not  to  be 
transgressing  the  laws.' 

Though  further  sets  of  laws  were  cast  on 
tripods,  none  seems  to  have  had  any  permanent 
influence.  The  code  which  proved  to  be  the  ex- 
emplar   of    all    subsequent    codification    was    that 


known  Utor  im  tho  "  J/Aw  CUtJiic  "  dr*wit  up  by 
Ia  K'uki,  (//•  A''u4ri  /'a  Chuiy)  m  nlAU^m^n  ia  th« 
Mirvicti  of  thti  flml  ruler  of  the  Wet  Hl^Ui,  in  ibe 
4th  ceniury  ».('.,  but  Miid  by  »«^nio  writf'm  Uj  hAve 
boon  firat  put  in  furc«  undor  th«  Ch'in  dynMty 
(255  B.C.)  From  thia  time  on,  each  dyn««ty  Adapt- 
ed the  code  of  ita  predociiaaor  to  iU  own  *  '  lid 
( ircuinatancea.     Thu    "  J^w    (Jlaaaic  "    wu;  i<;<| 

into  aix  loctiona,  the  fimt  throe  relating  Ut  praclio*, 
the  fourth  to  general  adminiatration,  and  the  Usi 
two  to  an  oxpoaition  of  offuncca.  It  "  rcprooented 
all  that  woa  beat  in  tho  lawa  of  the  different  feudal 
ntutcH."  It  ia  reniarkablu  that  amonf;  crimea  pun- 
iHhablo    with   d«-ath   it    included    p  (deapii« 

the  aanction  of  Confucium),  but  tli»-  on.  i, lion  may 
have  been  to  atop  tho  then  prevailing  practice  of 
"  making  wivca  of   concubinea." 

Further  bodies  of  lawa  which  may  be  claoicd 
as  eo(h'.<»  were  those  of  SufeN  Fu  hai  (Sufes*  Tzu)  and 
KuNG  SUN  Yang  (also  called  VVki  Yang  and  Siiano 
Yang)  of  the  Han  and  Ch'in  Statea  reapectively. 
They  represented  a  party  known  aa  Fa  Chia,  or 
"  Legalists,"  who  advocated  the  rigorous  enforce- 
ment of  severe  laws  as  a  means  of  ensuring  peace 
in  the  disturbed  kingdom.  Their  work  ia  assigned 
to  the  year  351  B.C.  They  settled  the  law  of 
mutual  responsibility  (which  has  practically  always 
been  so  marked  a  feature  of  Chinese  legislation) 
whereby  a  crime  involved  ten  families  and  five 
neighbours.  "  They  also  arranged  the  punish- 
ments of  being  involved  in  the  death  penalty,  of 
mutilation,  of  death  (by  various  means),  of  pierc- 
ing the  skull,  wrenching  out  the  ribs,  and  boiling 
in  a  cauldron."  Being  cut  in  two  at  the  waist 
was  the  penalty  for  failing  to  denounce  an  offender. 

In  the  Shu  Ching,  which  provided  us  with  an 
account  of  "  Lii  on  Punishments,"  we  find  also  a 
description  of  the  procedure  in  force  during  the 
Feudal  Period.  It  is  best  rioted  without  abridge- 
ment : — 

"  When  both  parties  are  present,  with  their 
dccuments  and  witnesses  all  complete,  let  all  the 
judges  listen  to  the  five-fold  statements  which  may 
be  made.  ^Vhen  they  have  examined  and  fully 
made  up  their  minds  on  those,  let  them  adjust 
the  case  to  one  of  the  five  punishments.  If  the 
five  punishments  do  not  meet  it,  let  them  adjust 
it  to  one  of  the  five  redemption-fines  ;  and  if  these 
again  are  not  sufficient  for  it,  let  them  reckon  it 
among  the  five  cases  of  error. 

"  In  settling  the  five  cases  of  error  there  are 
evils  to  be  guarded  against ;— being  warped  by 
the  influence  of  power,  or  by  private  grudge,  or 
by  female  solicitation,  or  by  bribes,  or  by  applicat- 
ions  Where  such  things  are,  the  offence  becomes 
equal  to  the  crime  before  the  judges.  Do  you 
examine,  and  prove  yourselves  equal  to  every 
difficulty." 
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We  now  come  to  the  Monarchical  Period  of 
Chinese  history  (221  B.C.— 1912  a.d.).  The  "  First 
Emperor  "  abolished  the  laws  of  the  ancient  kings 
and  established  laws  of  his  own,  known  as  the 
Nine  Laws,"  the  severe  character  of  which  (at 
least  when  the  decline  of  the  dynasty  caused  the 
laws  to  be  made  even  severer  than  they  were  at 
first)  may  be  judged  from  the  nature  of  some  of 
the  punishments  decreed.  Anyone  who  discussed 
a  book  or  a  poem  (in  violation  of  the  embargo 
on  the  ancient  literature)  was  executed  and  his 
body  exposed.  Ministers  guilty  of  treason  were 
cut  in  two  at  the  waist  and  their  three  clans 
exterminated.  Slander  of  the  government  was 
punished  by  execution  of  the  criminal  and  his 
whole  family.  Generally,  crimes  involved  the 
criminal's  family  as  well  as  his  five  neighbours. 

For  these  barbarous  laws  the  Hans  substituted 
first  the  less  severe  "  Three  Laws  ''  (for  murder, 
death,  and  for  wounding  and  robbery  in  proportion 
to  the  gravity  of  the  offence)  and  later  the  stricler 
"  Nine  Laws,"  founded  on  the  similar  body  of 
laws  made  by  the  Ch'ins  but  devoid  of  those  of  a 
gra«sly   vindictive  nature. 

In  187  B.C.  the  "  three  stock  "  law  was 
abolished,  and  eight  years  later  sons  were  no 
longer  involved  in  their  fathers'  crimes.  The 
author  of  this  lenient  decree,  the  Emperor  Hsiao 
Wen  Ti  (179-156  b.c),  also  abolished  the  punish- 
ment of  mutilation  and  reduced  the  severity  of 
other  punishments,  but  the  substitution  of  flogging 
for  mutilation  was  found  frequently  to  cause  the 
death  of  the  criminals,  and  had  itself  to  be 
mitigated.  Castration  was  still  inflicted,  the 
historian  Ssu-ma  Ch'ien  being  thus  punished  in 
98  B.C.  for  extenuating  the  conduct  of  a  defeated 
warrior.  Further  steps  in  the  direction  of  leniency 
between  148  and  6  B.C.  being  supposed  to  have  led 
to  increase  in  crime,  the  throne  was  memorialized 
to  revert  to  the  former  standard.  The  Hans, 
besides  the  usual  exemptions  on  account  of  age, 
etc.,  allowed  commutation  of  the  death  penalty 
for  fines,  purchase  of  official  rank,  or  (179  B.C.) 
contributions  of  grain.  'Sons  concealing  their 
parents'  crimes,  or  robbers  killing  robbers,  were 
pardoned. 

Various  fresh  codes  were  issued,  and  by 
A.D.  89-105  the  number  of  punishable  crimes  having 
increased  to  4,989,  of  which  610  were  punishable 
with  death,  an  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the 
total  to  the  orthodox  3,000  of  ancient  times. 
Crimes  now  punishable  with  death  were  rebellion, 
illegal  acts  towards  parents,  etc.,  selling  people 
into  slavery,  wearing  embroidered  silk  by  mer- 
chants ;  with  shaving  the  head  or  compressing  the 
feet,  housebreaking,  wounding,  adultery,  receiving 
bribes,  etc,  ;  with  tattooing,  adulteration  of  coining 
metal ; — with  fetters,  casting  implements  or  boiling 


salt  illegally,  etc.  Extreme  cruelty  still  character- 
ized the  punishments,  though  only  three  of  the 
Five  Punishments  of  the  "  First  Emperor  "  were 
in  force,  namely,  branding  the  face,  cutting  off 
the  nose,  and  amputating  the  feet  (or  toes).  The 
latter  was  applicable  to  500  offences.  Driving  a 
cart  over  a  criminal's  legs,  or  beating  them  with 
a  cudgel  was  the  prototype  of  the  modern  Manchu 
punishment  of  bruising  the  legs  with  a  stick 
forcibly  held  down  by  two  lictors.  Criminals 
sometimes  had  their  legs  pierced  with  a  gimlet, 
or  were  allowed  to  die  of  cold  or  hunger. 

The  general  character  of  Chinese  law  above 
indicated  remained  practically  unchanged  for  the 
next  1,000  years,  the  principal  alterations  and 
enlargements  noted  by  Chinese  writers  having 
taken  place  in  the  Wei,  Chin,  Ch'i,  Sui,  T'ang, 
Sung,  Yiian,  and.  Ming  dynasties  (220  b.c.  to 
1644  A.D.),  and  it  jwill  be  unnecessary  to  follow 
out  in  detail  the  increasing  or  decreasing  of  the 
severity  of  punishments  or  the  modification  of  old 
laws  and  the  making  of  new  ones.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  pass  to  the  laws  of  the  later  Monar- 
chical periods.  Following  on  several  previous 
codes,  notably  that  of  Kao  Tsu  of  the  T'ang 
dynasty  which  was,  however,  more  of  a  guide  for 
judicial  officers  than  a  set  of  laws  for  the  inform- 
ation of  the  public),  the  great  Emperor  Yung  Lq 
(a.d.  1403-25)  drew  up  what  was  a  code  in  the 
modern  Western  sense  of  the  word,  and  upon  this 
was  based  the  well-known  Ta  Ch'ing  Lu  Li,  the 
Laws  and  Statutes  of  the  Great  Ch'ing  Dynasty, 
which  remained  in  force  during  the  whole  of  that 
period  (a.d.  1644-1912).  The  lii  were  the  laws  or 
cardinal  principles  [jus  strictum)  based  largely 
upon  the  Yung  Lo  code,  which  were  promulgated 
when  the  dynasty  had  become  firmly  established, 
^nd  which  remained  unaltered.  The  li  were 
siipplementary  statutes  (though  not  to  be  described 
as  exactly  equivalent  to  our  body  of  equity)  which 
modified  and  extended  the  original  law,  adapting 
it  to  the  time  '4nd  circumstances.  These  were  con- 
tinually added  to,  and  revised  every  five  years. 
The  Ta  Ch'ing  Lu  Li  were  thus  the  laws  of  the 
Mings,  founded  on  the  Yung  Lo  code,  modified  so 
as  to  include  the  Manchu  customary  law,  and 
adapted  to  meet  necessary  changes.  They  were 
issued  in  the  5th  moon  of  the  3rd  year  of 
Shun  Chih  (June,  1647). 

The  Penal  Code  [lu]  was  divided  into  seven 
main  sections  comprising  General,  Civil,  Fiscal, 
Ritual,  Military,  and  Criminal  Laws,  and  those 
relating  to  Public  Works.  The  punishments  pre- 
scribed, which  were  not  confined  to  criminal  cases, 
were  : —  beating  with  the  light  bamboo  ^  ch'ih,- 
with  the  heavy  bamboo  ^  chang,  transportation  to 
a  short  distance  for  a  few  years  tt  ^'"j  banishment 
to    a    long    distance    for    life    \^    liu,    and    death 
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^  ffiil  by  ntruiiKliiig  or  dcoupituliuii.  ()riKiii<ill> 
t)io  Miiiuliii  codo  Num^tioiuMl  only  Iwo  kiiidN  of 
plillisllllUMlt  (Idlltll  (111(1  n(>^|{iM^.  T)io  liitlcr  WM 
also  applicablo  to  Nvoinmi,  but  in  piactuo  lliid 
burbnrouN  Hcrtioii  of  tbu  CoJo  muoii  foil  into  dihuge. 
Tlio  bjvrbar(»u.s  puiiiMlthMMitii  of  CflJ  ifU  finj  rh'ih, 
"  liii^rrinf;  dt'ulli,"  or  "  rlicinf;  {o  iiicccH,"  for 
\\\^^\\  ti'tsiHoii,  jiari'icido,  for  woiiimm  wbo  killed  tliuir 
biiMbands,  utid  nuirdom'H  wlio  killed  thmo  pcrsoni 
ol  olio  fuiuily,  and  ol  llio  "htoinuch-cuttcr,""  aj)}died 
on  llu»  overthrow  of  the  Min^H  to  tliono  who  refuHod 
to  adopt  the  Miinclm  coiffure,  wcao  inventionii  of 
the  Chinese  einporor  JicN  TsitNO  (a.d.  1023-64). 
The  instruinonts  to  bo  used  in  |inniHhniont  wore 
also  earefnlly  defiiu'd  in  the  code  :  a  flat,  polinliod 
piece  of  bamboo  of  stated  shaj)e,  weight,  and 
diinen.sions  ;  the  cangue  {r/ti(t),  a  frame  or  collar 
of  dry  wood  3  feet  square  and  30  lbs.  in  weight, 
which  whilst  worn  prevented  the  criminal  from 
sleeping  or  feedinj;  himself;  iron  chains,  handcuffs, 
fetters,  and  two  instrunientH  of  torture  for  com- 
pressing the  anklcb(jnes  (generally  for  men)  and 
squeezing  the  fingers  (generally 'lor  women).  The 
two  latter  were  used  when  necessary,  in  cases  of 
robbery  or  homicide,  to  extort  confession,  without 
which  no  criminal  could  be  punished.  Besides 
these  forms,  legally  sanctioned  by  the  CodQ  (sect. 
404)  and  by  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  K'ang  Hsi, 
various  other  forms  of  torture  were  freely  practised 
in  all  the  yamens  and  prisons  throughout  the 
emj>ire,  being,  as  a  rule,  more  getieral  and  more 
cruel  in  the  south  than  in  the  north,  practically 
the  only  check  on  their  use  being  the  fear  that, 
if  used  in  excess,  the  ofhcial  responsible  might  be 
reported,  and  replaced  in  office  by  a  favourite  of 
his  superior. 

Capital  crimes,  besides  high  treason  and  par- 
ricide, included  serving  a  foreign  state,  practising 
magic,  stealing  sacrificial  implements,  imperial  cr 
ofhcial  seals,  or  120  ounces  of  silver,  counterfeiting 
coin,  robbery  and  kidnapping  by  violence,  opening 
a  cofhn,  homicide,  etc.  Banishment  was  the 
punishment  for  kidnajjping  by  stratagem,  attempt- 
ing to  murder,  charging  with  killing,  striking  an 
officer,  beating  a  disobedient  son  or  grandson  to 
death,  adultery,  abduction,  etc.  Transportation 
was  for  indecent  assault,  criminal  intercourse  with 
a  relative,  procuring  abortion,  etc.  Bambooing 
was  for  Iheft,  entering  a  house  at  night,  quarrel- 
ling and  fighting,  a  wife  striking  her  husband, 
abusive  language,  fornication,  accidentally  setting 
fire  to  one's  own  house,  making  false  weights  and 
measures,  gambling,  etc.  There  were  also  the 
usual  exemptions  on  account  of  age,  imperial  re- 
lationship, etc.,  and  redemptions  by  means  of  fines. 


*  This  punishment  of  cutting  in  two  at  the  waist  arose  out  of 
a  Solomonic  decision  in  a  ca-^e  of  bigamy,  in  whicb  the  man  was 
ordered  to  be  cat  in  two  and  each  claimant  told  to  m^rrv  one  half  I 


lio«iU««  ihiN  codified  king  niad«  Iaw,  edicU 
w««ro  iMAuod  by  Iho  high  provincial  ttuthoriti«f,  in 
criHc*  of  public  nialtrm  ri''|uiririx  r*  'J'h<rM, 

which  ruvivml  nntnn  r*ld  luw  or  ti,'-...--i  it  to  niit 
iho  ciwo  in  qufiilton,  hud  thn  foicf  of  hiw.  provided 
thoy  were  rcport^'d  to  the  propor  Board  nt  Tekinij^, 
and  they   f(/ivo  riitn   to  a  Nort  of  '  ■>   and  un* 

written  law,  to  wjiirh  in  counl».  ..  mrln  'om- 
pliniice  would  bo  enforced  by  the  councilx  of  rldcfg. 

Thn  fiiHt  part  of  the  ode  (the  lu)  wan  tranidAt^d 
into  Kngli«h  by  Sir  Okokck  Staunton.  Writing 
in  1810  he  referfi  to  tho  eittiniation  in  wbirh 
the  codo  in  held  by  the  pr^oplc  :  -  "All  tht-y  necm 
to  dcniro  is  itn  just  and  impartial  execution,  in- 
dep(;ndcnt  of  caprice  ond  uninfluenced  by  cor- 
ruption." And  a.H  to  the  crxle  ituclf  :  -'*  liy  far 
•ho  inoHt  remarkable  thing  in  thi«  co<le  in  iln  great 
reanonableneflB,  cicarncsn,  and  consintcncy,  the 
buHJneps  like  l)revity  and  dircctncsn  of  the  various 
provision.s,  and  the  plainness  and  moderation  in 
which  they  are  expressed.  There  is  nothing  here 
of  the  monstrous  verbiage  of  moet  other  Aifiatic 
production.s,  none  of  the  superKtitious  deliberation, 
the  miserable  incoherence,  the  tremendous  non 
sequiturs  and  eternal  repetitions  of  those  oracular 
performances — nothing  even  of  the  turgid  adulation, 
accumulated  epithets,  and  fatiguing  self-piaise  of 
other  Eastern  despotisms — but  a  calm,  concise,  and 
distinct  series  of  enactments,  savouring  throughout 
of  practical  judgment  and  European  good  sense, 
and  if  not  always  conformable  to  our  improved 
notions  of  expediency,  in  general  approaching  to 
them  more  nearly  than  the  cedes  of  most  other 
nations.  ...  In  everything  relating  to  political 
freedom  or  individual  independence  it  is  indeed 
woefully  defective;  but  for  the  repression  of  dis- 
order, and  the  gentle  coercion  of  a  vast  population, 
it  appears  to  be  equally  mild  and  efficacious." 

In  forming  a  just  estimate  it  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  object  of  this  body  of  laws, 
like  that  of  its  predecessors,  was  primarily  the 
maintenance  of  authority  and  secondarily  the  pro- 
tection of  individual  rights ;  and  that,  in  the 
absence  of  a  knowledge  of  sociology,  a  science. not 
then  existing,  it  was  probably  as  nearly  as  possible 
under  the  circumstances  adapted  to  the  state  of 
society  it  was  intended  to  deal  with.  And  the 
small  advance  of  that  society  in  sympathy  and  the 
higher  sentiments  is  seen  in  the  embodiment  in  the 
Code  of  "  the  barbaric  clause  providing  for  the 
imprisonment  of  an  innocent  child  or  grandchild 
of  a  rebel  with  a  view  to  future  punishment  by- 
emasculation  and  slavery  on  attainment  of  the 
prescribed  age.  "  Nor  will  the  law  allow  an 
octogenarian  and  bedridden  mother  of  a  rebel  to 
commute  by  fine  her  sentence  of  slavery.  Relatives 
may  be  kept  in  prison  for  twenty  years  awaiting 
confrontation  wich  escaped  rebels — although  them- 
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selves  guiltless."  We  here  see  brought  out  once 
more  the  main  characteristic  of  Chinese  law  referred 
to  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Monarchical  Period, 
as  a  result  of  the  "  Reform  Movement  "  arising 
oat  of  the  fear  that  China  would  be  unable  longer 
to  resist  foreign  aggression,  a  code  of  laws,  based 
on  Western  systems,  was  drawn  up.  It  was  named 
Chan  Hsmg  Using  Fa  Lii,  or  "  Provisional 
Criminal  Code,"  and  contained  about  300  articles. 
It  substituted  hanging  or  strangling  for  decapit- 
ation and  imprisonment  for  bambooing.  It  re- 
mained in  force  until  the  end  of  the  Ch'ing 
Dynasty,  was  adopted  in  large  measure  by  the 
Republican  regime,  and  has  continued  to  be  the 
recognized  legal  instrument  to  this  day,  though 
ignored  at  will  by  Yuan  Shih-k'ai  (who  had  planned 
to  supplant  it  by  a  code  of  his  own)  during  the 
suspension  of  Parliament  (191«5-6).  Before  its 
suspension  the  Parliament  had  passed  only  one 
measure,  the  Presidential  Election  Law,  and  since 
its  reassembling  has  been  chiefly  occupied  in 
framing  the  Constitution.  [E.T.C.W\] 

LAY,  the  name  of  a  family  which,  for  several 
tienerati<>ns,  has  played  an  honourable  part  in  the 
.story  of  British  intercourse  with  China.  The  first 
of  his  line,  as  far  as  China  is  concerned,  was  George 
Tradescant  Lay,  who  married  Mahy  Nelson,  a 
nicte  of  the  naval  hero.  He  wa.s  attached  to 
Beechey's  expedition  in  1825-28  and,  with  his 
fellow-naturalist  Collie,  sent  a  collection  of  plants 
from  the  Loochoo  and  Bonin  Islands, — the  first  to 
reach  Europe.  He  made  further  collections  at 
Macao  and  Canton. 

In  1836  he  reached  China  again,  as  agent  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  went  on  the 
trip  of  the  Hiimnaleh  (q.v.),  and  wrote  an  account 
of  the  journey. 

He  then  entered  the  British  Consular  Service 
and  acted  as  interpreter  to  Sir  Henry  Pottinger's 
expedition  (1840-42).  He  was  made  Consul  at 
Canton  in  1842,  at  Foochow  in  1844,  and' at  Amoy 
in  1845,  and  died  there  the  same  year. 

He  wrote  a  number  of  papers  in  the  Chinese 
liepofitorij,  and  al.so  published  The  Chinese  as  they 
are. 

His  children  were  Horatio  Nelson,  William 
Hyde,  Walter  Thurlow,  and  Amoy.  Of  these  the 
first  is  the  best-known.  He  was  appointed  student- 
interpreter  in  the  Consular  Service,  September  5, 
1849,  but  resigned  on  June  8,  1855  to  become 
Inspector  of  Customs  at  Shanghai.  He  accompanied 
I^ord  Elgin  as  assistant  Chinese  Secretary  and, 
according  to  Morse,  was  very  hectoring  and 
truculent  in  his  meeting."  with  the  Chinese  envoys, 
and  especially  with  tlie  hapless  Kiyino.  The  tariff 
and  trade  rules  of  the  1858  treaty  are  recognized  &s 
being  Lays  work 


He  was  made  Inspector-General  of  Customs  in 
May,  1859.  Three  years  later  he  obtained  the 
Queen'.s  licence  to  enter  temporarily  the  military 
service  of  the  Chinese  Government.  The  mis- 
carriage of  the  project  known  ais  the  Lay-Osborn 
Flotilla  is  described  under  that  heading..  It  led  to 
his  dismissal  in  1864. 

In  Japan,  in  1869,  he  arranged  a  loan  of  twelve 
millions  sterling  at  twelve  per  cent.,  repayable  in 
twelve  years.  The  money  was  to  build  a  line  from 
Osaka  to  Tokyo  with  a  branch  to  Yokohama.  He 
seems,  however  to  have  misunderstood  the  English 
financiers  on  whom  he  had  depended  :  the  loan  was 
placed  on  the  Stork  Exchange,  and  his  connection 
with  the  Government  and  with  the  railway  came  to 
an  end.  {Young  Japan,  1883).  His  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Legge,  the  sinologue;  of  his  nine 
children  only  his  youngest  daughter  seems  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  Far  East. 

G.  T.  Lay's  second  son,  William  Hyde  Lay, 
born  in  England,  1836,  became  student-interpreter 
December  5,  1853 ;  he  served  at  Shanghai  as  Vice- 
Consul,  at  Kiukiang  and  at  Tientsin,  where  he  was 
Consul  at  the  time  of  the  massacre. 

He  died  at  Chef  oo,  where  he  was  Consul,  in  1876 
at  the  age  of  40.  Of  his  children,  William  George 
is  Commissioner  of  Customs  at  Swatow,  and  Arthur 
Hyde  is  H.B.M.  Consul-General  at  Seoul. 

G.  T.  Lay's  third  son,  Walter  Thurlow,  is 
the  only  one  surviving ;  he  became  student-inter- 
preter in  1861  but  resigned  in  the  following  year. 
He  has  since  been  Commissioner  of  Customs,  and 
has  one  daughter  living  in  Shanghai. 

The  fourth. son,  Amoy,  was  also  Commissioner 
of  Customs. 

LAY-OSBORN  FLEET.  In  1862  Horatio 
Nelson  Lay,  the  Inspector-General  of  Customs,  was 
instructed  by  Prince  Kung  to  obtain  and  fit  out  a 
fleet  of  steam-vessels,  to  arm  them  and  enlist 
foreigners  for  them.  Lay  was  then  in  England  on 
furlough,  and  the  written  instructions  were  sent 
through  Mr.  Robert  Hart.  Mr.  Lay  was  authorized 
by  an  Order  in  Council  to  enlist  men  and  equip 
vessels  for  the  Chinese  service.  He  purchased  eight 
ships  and  engaged  Captain  Sherard  Osborn  as 
Commander  of  the  fleet.  According  to  the  contract 
between  thesd  two,  Osborn  was  to  be  under  the 
direct  orders  of  the  supreme  authority,  transmitted 
to  him  only  through  Mr.  Lay. 

When  OsBOUN,  however,  reached  China  with  his 
fleet,  he  found  the  intentions  of  the  government 
were  far  different ;  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
Chinese  officials  would  consent  to  be  'hands  off'  in 
such  an  affair  as  a  fleet,  and  Osborn  found  tliat  he 
was  to  be  placed  under  the  orders  of  Chinese.  He 
objected,  but  Prince  Kung  refused  to  ratify  his 
former  arrangement  and  Captain  Osborn  resigned. 
Experience   had    shewn   the    Chinese   that   without 
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(liipurlin^  too  niurh  from  tlit^ir  (Ad  wayf  of  miirulo 
it  wu.M  ulwuyii  pumtiblft  to  rniHti  a  Kurop«Min  forc«  by 
pnyin|{  for  it ;  nnd  they  wnro  lhcrofor«  not  roady 
for  ntich  a  Krrat  ( ImriKo  jih  to  korp  a  (Irot  of  thoir  own 
und  yot  Iruvn  il  iiii(l«<r  lorcign  iiiaiiu^ninMit.  The 
(|ii(>Hti(>n  th(<ri  uronr  us  to  the  diiipofial  of  liie  shipi; 
it  waM  iiii|M>i tuiit  that  fully  urinod  vumola  thould 
not  bo  «ii|(i  to  any  power  ni^aj^od  in  war  ;  th»^y  wore 
M*itt  to  Kii}^laiui  and  India  and  thiTc  dixpoiird  of. 

Mr.  I. AY  wa«  conMidrrrd  to  have  acted  through- 
out in  a  pcrfjH'tly  lionoiirablo  and  dignified  way,  but 
ho  sfrrnh  in  ha\«'  rnlirt'ly  ininnndiMHtood  tho  (Miinose 
chararttT  and  to  havo  thonglit  that  lu^  could  become 
more  of  a  dictator  than  of  an  agent.  With  tho  best 
of  motives  and  aiming  only  at  ('hina'a  progress,  he 
ijraspcd  at  n>ore  povor  and  higher  consideration 
than  could  be  given  luiii.  He  was  liberally  treated 
by  the  governnn^nt  as  far  as  payment  was  concerned, 
but  was  dismissed  frt-m  the  Customs  service  in 
November,  1864,  and  Mr.  II.\rt  vKas  appointed  in 
hi.s  place. 

Blxtf,  Book  :  Ohhiru     No.  2.  (1864). 

LAZARISTS,  properly  The  Congregation  of 
the  Misision,  founded  in  1625  by  S.  Vincent  de 
Paul.  J^azarists  were  sent  to  China  by  tho  Propag- 
anda in  the  ISlli  century.  In  1780  they  wore  sent 
by  the  Pt)pe  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Jesuits, 
whose  Order  had  been  suppressed.  In  1839  Mongolia 
was  made  a  Vicariat  and  en  trusteed  to  the  Lazarists. 
They  now  have  ten  Vicars-Apostolic,  189  European 
priests,  529,000  Christians  and  about  35,000  scholars. 
tSee  Congregntions ;  Vicariats. 

LEAD.     vSee  Minerals. 

LEATHER.  The  manufacture  of  Chinese 
leather  differs  widely  from  European  methods,  the 
gelatinous  hide  being  cured  by  heat  and  not  by 
tanning.  The  process  is  jie.scribed  in  Hosie's 
S.<uch'iiun,  p.  79.  The  hides  of  horses,  mules,  and 
asses  are  treated  in  a  different  manner.  They  are 
superior  to  those  of  the  ox,  buffalo  and  yak.  The 
former  are  used  for  binding  and  decorating 
Chinese  shoes,  the  latter  for  shoes,  straps,  scabbards 
etc.  Leather  is  coloured  black-  and  green  by  pme 
soot  and  foreign  paint  respectively.  The  idea  of 
stall-fed  oxen  for  producing  superior  leather,  as 
practised  in  Europe,  has  not  penetrated  into  China. 
There  are  now  large  leather  factories  at  Canton  (2) ; 
Shanghai  (2) ;  Tientsin  (2)  ;  Harbin  and  Hongkong ; 
while  the  Government  controls  three  factories,  at 
Yiinnan'fu,  Wuchang  and  Chengtu,  for  military 
purposes.  Nanning  is  another  centre,  but  the 
leather  is  not  tanned  by  modern  methods.  The 
"original"  export  of  leather  is  about  70,000  piculs, 
of  which  60  per  cent,  is  from  Canton.  Exportation 
nil,  as  that  which  goes  to  Hongkong  is  returned 
to  Chinese  ports. 


l/<<«th(*r  manufa<'iurea  jinport«d  only  conHitute 
A  ■mall  iUm  st  prMrnt  :  Tli.  731 ,000  worth  of 
loAther  bootii  and  ihora  were  imported  in  1912  (thr 
rrcor^        -* 

I  ..ire»    for   1916   Arc,    fAsiki\it:r    imixtrl^, 

Hk.TU.  7,iS41,606;  Exporia,  (original).  L«*th«r, 
Hk.  TU.  1,247,933;  I^Atherware,  Hk.  Tli.  266,462. 

LEATHER  PAPER,  a  fAmoui  Uugh  kind  of 
pApor  niadu  in  Kueichou  province.  The  nAnie  i« 
due  to  tho  trannlAtion  of  p'i  $i  a«  leather,  whercAJ 
it  aIno  meAHi  bnrk ;  the  paper  ghould  be  called  bAfk 
paper,  bi'ing  made  from  the  inner  bark  of  the 
UnniAi^on  r t  in  jmpy r  ifr  ra. 

HoMiK  :   Thrrr    YiftrM  in    Western  China. 

LECHLER,  RUDOLF,  a  miosiontry  of  the 
Hasel  Miseionary  Society.  He  wae  born  in  Wiir- 
temberg  in  1824,  came  to  China  in  1846,  And  After 
52  ytara'  work  in  this  country  went  home  Ui 
(jermany  and  died  there  In  1909!  He  woa  one  of 
the  founders  of  Baitel  Missioii  work  in  S.  China, 
and  its  director  for  forty  ye«rF.  Se<»  Un^el  Mittion. 
Hager  :  Chinese  Recordtr,  vol.  xxxix. 

LE   COMTE,   LOUIS,  ^m  ^>»  ^»"i7*  *  Jciyit 

father,  born  at  Jiordeaux  in  1655.  He  wae  one  of 
the  six  mis.«5ionarie8  sent  in  1685  to  reinforce  the 
French  mission  in  China.  He  arrived  in  1687,  and 
worked  in  Peking,  Shansi  and  Shen^i.  He  wae  sent 
home  in  1692  to  represent  to  the  Superiors  the  slate 
of  affairs,  and  died  in  Bordeaux  36  years  icvCr. 

Havret  :  La  Stele  chretienne  de  St  nganfou, 
II,  p.  44,  note. 

LEEBOO,  CAPTAIN.      See  Lu   Wenching 

LEES,  JONATHAN,  a  missionary  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  He  was  born  at 
Manchester  in  1835,  reached  China  and  Tientsin  in 
in  1862,  and  died  in  190^. 

LEGATIONS,  APOSTOLIC.  There  have  been 
three  legations  sent  by  the  Pope  to  China  :  1, 
Cardinal  de  Tournon  in  1702;  2,  The  Patriarch 
John  Ambrose  Mezzabarba,  in  1719;  3,  Two 
Carmelite  Fathers,  Gothard  and  Ildefonse,  in 
1725.  These  last  had  no  great  success  and  were 
soon  back  again.     See  Totjrnon  ;  Mezzabarba. 

De  Moidrey  :  La  Hierarchie  Catholique  en 
Chine,  p.  41. 

LEGGE,  JAMES,  M.A.  LLD.,  one  cf  the  most 
famous  of  Sinologues.  He  was  born  at  Huntley, 
Aberdeenshire  in  1814,  and  graduated  in  Aberdeen 
University.  In  1839  he  proceeded  to  Malacca  as  a 
missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  In 
1843  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  there,  of  which  he 
was  Principal,  was  removed  to  the  newly-acquired 
Colony  of  Hongkong,  where  he  remained  during  the 
w^hole  of  his  missionary  life.  He  removed  to 
England  in  1873.     A  chair  of  Chinese  was  constit- 
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uted  in  Oxford  University  in  1876,  and  Dr.  Legge 
became  fclie  first  >.*rofessor.     He  died  in  1897. 

His  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  sane,  scholarly 
and  critical  translations  of  the  Chinese  classical 
writings ;  but  he  wrote  and  translated  a  good  deal 
besides.  For  the  complete  list  of  his  works  see 
T^ouiuj  Pao,  vol.  ix,  supplement,  {Henri  Cordicr; 
Lts  Etudes  chinoises). 

H.  E.  Lkgge  :  Juims  Leijijc,  1905. 

LEI  SHU,J^§,or  works  of  reference  arranged 
under  categories,  and  generally  called  in  English 
Encyclopaedias.  The  Chinese  have  many  such 
works,  some  dating  from  very  early  times.  The  lei 
shu  differ  in  two  respects  from  the  western  works 
with  which  they  must  be  compared  :  in  the  absence 
of  an  alphabet  the  arrangement  is  according  to 
subjects ;  and  the  articles  arc  not  newly  written 
but  are  extracts  irom  earlier  authors.  The  more 
important  of  these  works  are  given  in  more  or  less 
chronological   order  below. 

Erh  Ya   %  ^.     This  is   rather  a   dictionary  of 
term^,  probably  dating  from  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
The  classificaticn  is  into  19  categories,  as  follows  : 
IJ  hu,  Explanations.  ^-shan,  Mountains. 

■g"  yen.  Terms.  7jc  -iliui,   Waters. 

DH  hsiin,   Instructions.       "^  ts'ao,  Plants. 
j^  ch'in,   Relationships,    pj^c  niii,   Trees. 
^  hiin-j,   Buildings.  £^  ch'u)i(/,  lasects. 

$   c/i'i,  Utcn.sils.  ^  yii,  Fishes. 

m  yiieh,   Music.  J^  niao,  Birds. 

^Z  t'icn,  Heaven.  g){  sliou,  Animals. 

^  //,  Earth.  "^   cA'w,   Domestic 

fr,  Cii'iu,  Hills.  Animals. 

T'ung  Tien,  ^  ^ ,  was  compiled  by  Tu  Yu 
i^{^  about  800  A.D.  It  deals  with  the  various 
departments  of  governmental  administration,  and 
has  9  divisions  : — 

^  ;g  s/nh  huo,  Food  and  goods,  (Economics). 
ig  ^   hsunn  chti,  Chocsing  Candidates. 
]^  IP  rhih  kuun,  Governnn'nt  Offict^s. 
13  li,   Ceremonies. 
Jg  yiieh,  Music. 
^  ping,  Army, 
^ij   /I'^iri'j,    Punishments, 
r^  JU   tl'i'u  cJnin,  Geography, 
jfi  Vi  7'"  "  /^"f/>   Defences. 

The  work  has  *<ince  been  continued  down  to 
about  1736. 

Win  /iMien  T'uu.j  KUm,  ^  IftlJ  ifi  ^  ,  by 
Ma  1' LAN -LIN,  published  in  1319.  Tiiis  is  based  on 
Ihe  Tuny  Tien,  but  the  9  sections  are  expanded 
into  24,  and  5  new  categories  are  added,  some  of 
nhicli  are  outside  of  the  scope  of  the  earlier  work, 
Oil.  ofJu  ial  adniinistiatifjn.  The  new  categories  are 
i^,  fi  IJibl-ography.  j|  |.|  Uranography. 

^^  bnperial   Lineage. 'J^  #4  Phenomena. 
Jl  il  .\|)pointments. 


This  work  has  been  extended  by  supplements 
down  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

These  last  two  works,  together  with  the  history 
by  Ssu-MA  Kuang  called  T'xnuj  chien  aEJ^,  are 
often  called  the  Three  T'ung,  H  jSI   san  Vuny. 

T'ai  P'lng  Yu  Lan,  %^^M^^-  This  is  the 
first  oi"  the  works  that  should  have  the  title  of 
Encyclopaedia,  as  it  deals  with  the  whole  range  of 
human  knowledge.  It  quotes  on  every  imaginable 
subject  from  1,690  works  cf  which  it  gives  a  list. 
It  was  made  by  order  of  T'ai  Tsung,  second 
emperor  of  the  cSung  dynasty,  was  finished  in  six 
years,  (a.d.  987),  and  called  T'ai  P'ing  Pien  Lei 
>5c^^^*;S  ')  but  after  the  emperor  had  read  the 
whole  of  it  in  one  year  the  title  was  changed  to 
T'ai  P'ing  Yii  /.an  {Yii  Ian  meaning  imperial  in- 
spection). It  was  divided  into  55  sections.  After 
six  centuries,  when  perfect  copies  were  not  to  be 
got,  it  was  reprinted  (1572),  and  again  in  1812. 

Yii  Hai,^^,  tlie  work  of  Wang  Ying-lin,  was 
in   21   sections   and    240   sub-sections.     The  author 
died    in    1296,    but    the    book    was    not    published 
till  1351. 

It  was  not  projDerly  a  lei  shu,  that  is,  it  was 
not  arranged  under  categories  but  on  the  basis  of 
a  Rhyming  Syllabary.  Four  odd  volumes  are  in 
the  Chinese  Library  of  the  British  Museum  and 
theio  are  a  few  elsewhere. 

Yuan  Chien  Lei  Han,  ^i^MM  )  ^^®  most 
accessible  and  most  generally  useful  of  the  com- 
pilations of  K'ang  Hsi.  It  was  based  on  an  earlier 
work,  the  T'ang  Lei  Han  }^%^'^,  of  Yii  An-ch'i 
of  the  JNling  dynasty;  which  again  was  drawn  from 
four  T'ang  dynasty  compilations. 

The  work  took  nine  years  to  complete,  and 
appeared  in  1710.  It  is  divid  ad  into  45  categories 
and  is  very  much  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Yii  Lan,. 
but  it  co!itains  half  as  much  rgain  of  matter. 

T!ie  Yung  Lo  Ta  Tien  7^\^X^  does  not  strictly 
belong  to  Lei  shu,  since  its  arrangement  was  not 
according  to  categories  of  subjects,  but  followed 
Hung  Wu's  Syllabary  of  llhymes  '^][i%3L  Yiin  fu 
ch'iin  yii.  This  enormous  work  contained  22,937 
chiian.  It  was  finished  in  1407.  The  interest  is 
less  in  the  structure  and  contents  of  the  book  than 
in  the  history  of  the  copies  prepared.  The  original 
was  kept  at  Nanking,  but  two  copies  of  it  were 
made  in  1567,  and  preserved  in  Peking.  At  the 
fall  of  the  Ming  dynasty  the  original  and  one  copy 
perished.  The  other  copy,  nearly  complete,  was 
kept,  but  not  cared  for,  in  the  Han-lin  College  till 
1900,  when  the  Boxers  fired  the  Library,  which 
adjoined  the  British  Legation,  and  the  last  copy  of 
the  wo'k  was  destroyed  ;  though  a  few  score  volumes 
weie  afterwards  picked  up  by  foreigners. 

Ku  Chin  T'u  Shu  Chi  Ch'ing  '^^^^%)$L 
K*AN(j   Hsi  appointed  Cti'en  Mkng-lei,  a  pardoned 
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rrlxl,  to  rxocuto  tliia  H;r«at  work  ;  but  Yuno  CHiNO 
no  Mooiior  cumo  to  th«  throiir,  (1723)  than  li«  ifut 
('h'KN  into  bun^^l^nuMlt.  It  i»  prulxiblr,  h<>w«'V(^r, 
thut  tl»o  work  wim  hy  thut  tiinu  liniMlMMi,  tliougli  it 
(lid  not  appear  till  1726.  'I'lut  bout  idea  of  the  Acalo 
on  which  thn  work  wim  dono  ia  ^ivon  hy  c<»ni|)J4rinK 
it  with  the  I'lin  yt  loiniidiit  Itnttitinicji  :  it  (ontnina 
«  between  tliree  und  four  tinifii  an  niucii  nmttrr  an 
the  Kn^litih  work. 

There   arr    nix    iniiiii   (luuionii,    but    the   actual 
cate^'orieb  are  52  in  number.     'J'hey  are  a«  followM  ;  — 
12;  K  <:A'<«'n  hnianij,   CelcBtiul   Signn. 
ii£  J5fj  ^^ui  kuutj,  Seaaona. 
ffi  ^^  ^^  h'>  AHtrononiy,  Mathomaticn. 
iK  fik   '■'''"  chvng,  Various  Manif('«Uti(»n8. 
^  51/   /.'««  yu,  The  Earth. 
I3t;j[f  rAiA  fdiuj,  Governmental  Departments. 
Ill  )\\  slum  ch'ufin,  Topography. 
ift  iKvf  /"<'''  *>  Foreign  Countries. 
^^  hmmtj  chiy  Imperial  Court. 
'^  [iiW   /'"''i^  w>et,  Palace  Doors. 
Yr  ;^   /  '/^/;j  ch'anj,  Officials.  ^ 
^15  (7/ia  /«/j,  Natural  Kinship. 
^i^   chiao  i,  Social  Intercourse. 
J^  ^   "/u'A  i^'u,  Genealogy  and  Biography. 
A^   jf^'i  s/ii/i.  Human  Affairs. 
^  45  kuei  yuan,  Beauties  of  Inner  Rooms. 
S$  (J5   »  --'A^t^,  Skilled  Occupations. 
jj«|i  ^  6-^e/i  t,  Religion. 
i^^  cA'in  ch'ung,  Animal  Kingdom. 
1^:^  ts'ao  mu,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
iSfl  ching  chi,  Canonical  and  other  l^iterature. 
^  fj   hsiieh  hsing,  Philosophy  and  Ethics. 
2dC  ^  we.^\^>^ueh,  Literary  Forms. 
^'^'tzu  hsiieh,  Study  of  Characters. 
iS  5^  hsUan  chii,  Official  Examinations. 
^  1©  ch'uan  heng,  Official  Appointments. 
;^  ^  u«/fiA  Awo,  Food  and  Commerce. 
^  HI   /i  J,  Ceremonial  Usages. 
^#  yueh'lu,  Music. 

^^^  jung   cheng,  Military  Administration. 
f^  Jf^l   hsiang  hsing,  Law  and  Punishment. 
%  Ju   k'ao  kung,   Handicraft. 
It   must    be    observed   that    the    English    titlea 
above    do    not    profess    to    be    translations    of    the    \ 
Chinese  titles,  many  of  which  are  indeed  untrans- 
latable.    A  comparison  between  the  lists  given   by 
Kl.\protii,   Mayers  and   L.   Giles   will  show  this.    ] 
The    Chinese  titles  themselves  also  are   inadequate    I 
indications  of  the  contents  of  each  section.  i 

The  work  was  printed  from  types  cut  (not  cast) 
in  copper,  the  actual  number  of  types  being  perhaps  | 
230,000 ;  and  it  is  said  and  generally  believed  that  ; 
one  hundred  copies  were  printed,  a  few  on  fine,  j 
white  paper  as  presentation  copies,  and  the  rest  on  j 
yellowish  paper.  ' 

The    British    Museum    possesses    probably    the    ' 
only  complete  copy  of  this  edition  to  be  found  out-    : 
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•idn  of  China.  It  i»  on  yellow  pap«r  and  U  bound 
In  Kurr/poan  »tylo  in  746  volumes.  Th«  B«rltn 
Koni({lic|it,  Hibhothck  haa  about  four  fifUia  of  the 
work.  'J  h«T  Biblioth^u«  Nationalo  in  Pari-  >>^-  t 
nrarly  complete  copy  on  Hrhite  paper,  the 
portion*  boui^  filled  up  from  the  second  «»dition. 

Two  lat4»r  edition«  have  appeared  ;  the  ftrtt  of 
thcMc,  aciordifij^  to  information  given  Ui  jVof. 
iliiiTif,  wan  printed  in  an  edition  of  260  cofiieii  by 
the  Ti(un((-li  Yamdn,  which  fixea  the  date  aa  after 
1862.  It  wa«  print«fd  in  Shantun((,  probably  from 
wooden  blo<  kii.  The  only  matter  added  ii  a  liiC 
of  errata,  and  the  book  ia  an  almost  exact  famimiie 
of  the  firnt  edition 

Pklliot,  who  \N;ih  llio  hr«t  Uj  nji.-nUon  m  print 
this  second  edition,  has  had  later  information  than 
the  above,  to  the  effect  that  it  wa«  printed  by  phoU.» 
lithographic  process  about  1895-98,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Viceroy  Liu  K'UN  i. 

A  reprint  in  a  Hmaller  »ize  was  made  by  a 
Chinese  syndicate,  the  work  being  carried  out  by 
Major  Brothers  in  Shanghai.  Movable  leaden  types 
were  used  and  the  printing  occupied  3  years,  being 
finished  in  1888. 

An  Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
was  compiled  by  L.  Giles  of  the  Britisn  Museum, 
in  1911.     This  contains  a  very  valuable  Introduction. 

Klaproth  was  the  firjjt  foreigner  to  give  any 
notice  of  the  work. 

Klaproth  :  Journal  Asiatique,  1826,  tome  ix, 
p.  56;  Mayers  :  67ij/ja  Review,  vol.  vi,  p.  218; 
L.  Giles  :  An  Alphabetical  Indtx  to  the  Chinese 
Encyclopaedia;  Maccowan  :  Journal  of  R.A.S., 
N.C.B.,  1859,  vol.  ii,  p.  170. 

There  are  other  collections  which  might  be 
noticed  here,  but  the  above  are  the  most  important  ; 
others  can  be  found  in  the  works  referred  to  below. 

Wylie  :   Notes   on   Chinese   Literature,   section 
Cyclopaedias;'     Mayers:     Bibliography    of    the 
Chinese  Imperial  Collections  of  Literature,   (China 
Review,  vol.  vi). 

LEKIN.     See  Likin. 

LEMONS.     See  Oranges. 

LEONTIEFF,  MAXIMUS,  a  priest  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church,  who  was  one  of  the  45 
prisoners  taken  when  the  Chinese  captured  the 
fortress  of  Albazin  [q.v.)  in  1685.  They  were  all 
brought  to  Peking,  and  Father  Leoj^tieff  ministered 
toTiis  little  flock  in  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Tartar 
City,  using  a  small  Chinese  temple  duly  fitted  up 
for  the  services. 

Ten  years  afterwards,  the  metropolitan  of 
Tobolsk,  in  sending  a  communion  cloth,  and  recog- 
nizing the  little  community,  ordered  that  preaching 
among   the   Chinese   should  begin,    and  prayers   be 
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offered  for  the  Chinese  Emperor.  This  was  the 
actual,  though  not  the  formal,  beginning  of  the 
Rusc^ian  Orthodox  Mission  in  China.  Father 
Leontieff  died  in  Peking  in  1712.  His  grave  is 
unknown.     Chinese  Recorder,  vol.   xlvii,  p.  678. 

LEOPARDS.  The  leopard  is  plentiful  in  the 
hills  of  Chihli,  Shansi,  Shensi,  and  Kansu,  the 
species  being  the  Afanchurian  leopard,  Felis  villosa. 
The  true  Chinese  leopard,  F.  fontanieri,  has  its 
habitat  in  Ssiich'uan,  extending  into  S.  Shensi.  The 
Snow  leopard,  F.  uncia,  is  a  Tibetan  animal,  but  it 
may  perhaps  occur  on  the  borders  of  Kansu  j  its 
skin  is  plentiful  in  the  market.  Swinhoe  says  the 
leopard  {F.  parrius)  is  found  in  varioas  parts  of 
S.  China;  this  is  probably  F.  fontnnieri.  See 
F^Udir. 

SowERBY  :  Journal.  X.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii; 
SwiKFiOE  :  CnttiUujne  of  Mammals  of  China,  P.Z.S., 
1870. 

L  E  P  0  R  I  D  /E ,  the  Hare  Family.  Eight  species 
are  known  from  N.  China  and  neighbourhood,  their 
names  and  distribution  being  as  follows  : — 

Lepits  swinhoei,  Shantu^ig,  Chihli;  L.  swinhoei 
suhluteus,  Shensi,  Ordos ;  L.  swinhoei  sowerbyce, 
N.  Shansi;  L.  tolai,  Mongolia;  L.  mandshuricus, 
Manchuria;  L.  timidus  subsp.,  Saghalien;  L. 
sechuenensis,  S.W.  Kansu;  L.  coreanus,  Corea. 

SowERBY  :  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii. 

LEPROSY,  "the  most  ancient  and  persistent 
of  diseases,"  has  been  known  in  China  from  very 
early  times.  The  symptoms  are  described  in  ancient 
Chinese  works  on  medicine,  and  curative  treatment 
outlined.  According  to  the  highest  authority  on 
tropical  diseases,  China  has  probably  more  lepers 
than  any  other  country ;  estimates  vary  from 
150,000  to  300,000,  but  are  not  worth  much. 

The  disease  is  very  unequally  di.stributed,  being 
somewhat  rare  in  the  dry  north  and  north-west. 
In  S.W.,  Central  and  S.  China,  it  is  common, 
e.oj>ecially  in  Fukien,  Kuangsi  and  Kuangtung  with 
their  damp  heat.  It  is  very  prevalent  round  Canton 
city.  The  sufferers  are  congregated  in  so-called 
"  leper  villages,"  but  nothing  systematic  is  done 
to  treat  them  or  to  stamp  out  the  disease.  Some- 
times a  generous  official  may  make  a  grant-in-aid  ; 
but  in  some  places  lepers  are  regarded  as  "accursed 
of  Heaven"  for  some  wrong-doing  in  this  or  a 
previous  existence,  and  even  stamping  out  the 
disease  by  murdering  the  diseased  has  been 
advocated  in  some  quarters.  In  the  meantime 
lepers  marry  lepers,  and  the  disease  is  said  to  wear 
itself  out  in  three  or  four  generations.  In  spite 
of  ignorance,  filth,  poor  food,  etc.,  leprosy  dor.s  not 
seem  to  be  on  the  increase  in  China. 

The  Mission  to  Lepers  (a  British  Society)  assists 
to  some  extent  various  Protestant  Missions  in  work 


for  their  relief.  Homes  have  been  opened  where 
they  are  housed,  clothed,  fed,  taught  Christianity, 
and  reverently  buried  at  last  in  the  graveyard  of 
thfc  "Home." 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  a  number 
of  Leper  Homes,  those  at  Hangchow,  Foochow, 
PakJioi  and  Hok  chiang  being  the  chief ;  the 
Rhenish  Mission  has  a  large  a.sylum  at  Tungkun ; 
at  Wuchow  there  is  a  small  leper  home  under 
Christian  supervision. 

The  one  Home  for  Lepers  in  the  interior  is  that 
belonging  to  the  London  Missionary  Society  at 
Siaokan,  40  miles  from  Hankow.  It  was  opened  in 
1899,  and  can  accommodate  160. 

The  American  Presbyterian  Mission  (N.)  is 
building  a  Home  at  T'eng  hsien  in  Shantung  for 
70  lepers. 

Ball  :  Things  Chinese;  Fowler  :  Leprosy  in 
China,  in  Chinese  Recorder,  vol.  xlvi. 

LETTRES   EDIFIANTES  ET  CURIEUSES; 

a  famous  Jesuit  missionary  publication.  The  biblio- 
graphy of  this  work  is  most  confusing ;  it  takes  up  no 
fewer  than  30  columns  in  Cordier's  Bibliotheca 
Sinica.  It  was  begun  in  1702,  and  the  first  few 
volumes  are  very  rare  in  the  original  edition.  They 
were  reprinted  and  the  series  continued  by  Le  Clerc, 
th^  collection  extending  down  to  vol.  xxxiv  in 
1776.  Another  edition  has  been  issued  by  Le  Clerc 
of  the  earlier  volumes,  down  to  vol.  xii,  1741.  A 
new  edition  in  26  volumes  divided  the  Letters,  the 
volumes  being  entitled  (in  French)  Memoirs  of 
Ainerica,  Memoirs  of  the  Levant,  etc.  The  volumes 
xvi  to  xxvi  inclusive  are  concerned  with  China. 
There  are  also  many  translations  of  the  series,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  in  various  languages.  In  1808 
there  was  published  Choix  des  Lfttrcs  Edifiantes, 
in  8  volumes,  of  which  the  first  three  deal  with 
China. 

Nouvelles  Jjettres  edifiantes,  concerned  with 
the  Missions  of  China  and  the  East  Indies,  is  in 
8  volumes,  the  first  being  publi.shed  in  1818  and 
the  last  in  1823. 

LEXICOGRAPHY.  NATIVE  WORKS.— 
Native  Chinese  dictionaries  may  be  divided  into 
three  categories;  i.  Analogical  dictionaries,  arranged 
by  categories  of  subjects;  ii.  Graphic  dictionaries, 
arranged  by  radicals.  iii.  Phonetic  dictionaries, 
arranged  by  rhymes.  This  triple  division  is  con- 
cerned only  with  the  mode  of  classification  of  the 
words  contained  in  the  dictionary.  Besides  these, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  place  for  the 
gloss'ariea  of  a  particular  work  or  a  series  of  works, 
and  also  to  say  something  about  polyglot  lexicons 
and  dictionaries. 

Analogical  Dictionaries. — It  would  seem  that 
the  most  ancient  works  of  C/hine.<e  lexicography 
mu.st  be  placed  in  this  category. 
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'Pnuiit  loiially,  tlir  firnt  ('liiii«<Nr  luxicon  ia  i\w 
m  nib  /''A  y",  tlio  original  compiliition  of  which  ia 
uftdii  uttrihutt^d  to  thr  Dukn  Of  (Ihou  (12th  crntury 
B.r.)  ;  it  in  inchnlod  in  thn  "Thirt^H'ii  ('laK^i^•||." 
Hut  tlioro  runiiot  bo  any  tiouht  tliut  ih"  work  ia 
much  moro  ro(*(uit;  itR  publication  cannot  bo  placed 
oarlirr  than  (he  second  century  bi^forA  our  «rA. 
It  thtMj  cotnpriHod  thrm  (hiiptcrM.  At  pr^Bf^nt  tho 
k'rh  yd  in  j;«Mn«rully  divided  into  t^'ii  «  liiipterii ;  it  is 
arcompaniod  by  a  commentary  h^  91^  >^  Kuo  P'o 
(27632^),  and  a  nub  commentary  by  f\\  ^  flRiNn 
PiNd  (a^2  1010). 

Tho  ;^  ft  JK  Shth  chou  p'ien  however,  muAt  be 
placed  before  tho  I'Jrh  yn,  though  there  is  no  reonon 
to  attribute  it  to  a  Buj)p().sed  Shih  ('hou  who  would 
have  lived  about  ^300  b.c  ;  tho  woiic  waa  doubtlesn 
of  circa  300  B.C.  ;  there  remain.s  nn^hin^  of  it  ex<ept 
Bcatt«red  citations. 

The  .same  is  true  of  tlie  ;^|^|K  Ts'anrj  hsieh 
p'irti,  of  which  a  fragment  ha.s,  I  believe,  been 
identified  by  Mr.  I..0  Ciiks  Yii  in  a  tablet  of  Sir 
AuREL  Stein's. 

On  the  other  hand  wo  still  pos^^s.s  the  ^  )j»)t  ^ 
Chi  chin  chiing,  edited  by  |t  \^  ShIh  Yn  in 
48  32  B.C.  and  a  portion  of  whicii  ha,s  been  found 
by  M.  Chavannes  in  some  tableta  of  the  Han  Period 
exhumed  by  Sir  Afrel  Stein.  It  is  a  short 
analogical  vocabulary,  without  any  gloss.  Almost 
all  theifae  ancient  lexicons  were  more  or  less  in 
rhythm  or  in  rhyme. 

A  place  apart  must  be  made  for  the  -^  ^ 
Fang  yen,  at  the  present  time  divided  into  thirteen 
chapters.  The  attribution  (which  is  very  doubtful) 
of  this  work  to  ig  S^  Yang  Hsiung  (e.g.  53 — a.d.  18) 
is  met  with  for  the  first  time  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century  of  our  era.  It  is  a  collection  of 
dialect  words  from  different  parts  of  Northern  and 
Central  China.  Although  the  work  has  come  down 
to  us  with  many  alterations,  and  although  the 
Chinese  script  lends  itself  badly  to  precise  phonetic 
notations,  the  Fang  yen  will  be  a  very  valuable 
source  of  information  about  ancient  Chinese  speech 
when  the  study  of  early  Chinese  phonetics  is  more 
advanced. 

The  ^  ^  Shih  ming  of  gi]  gft  Liu  Hsi  (2nd 
century  of  our  era),  in  eight  chapters,  defines  the 
Chinese  words  as  a  rule  by  homophones,  wliich  gives 
to  the  work  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  a  col- 
lection of  puns  :  it  is  not,  however,  to  be  dis- 
regarded. 

The  ^  H  Kuang  y«  of  ^g  Jf  Chang  I,  which 
dates  from  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  of  our 
era,  and  is  divided  into  ten  chapters,  is  a  vocabulary 
arranged  by  categories,  with  occasional  brief  ex- 
planations. The  pronunciations  shown  were  added 
in  the  Sui  period. 

There  is  no  room  here  to  continue  |Jiis  enumera- 
tion of  analogical  dictionaries  down  to  recent  times  : 


»t  in  M  rla*«  fallfn   int<.  i'« -m  t  ,  i,  ,   ^q 

nn  rtMuifig   \»hrn  ih<^y  ran  fjo  i' i  ,;' i    : ^1  m 

Ancient  n*Aircfm  of  CHilneM  in  ih«  days  when  th« 
other  lexlcogrnphiml  typini  did  not  yet  exbt. 

'"       '  '  Dirtinunrin.     In  theoe  the  arrani^rmer 

ii    a  li^   U)    the    «y«tem    of    radically      ' ^  f- 

numlxsr  of  theM«  radjcjilii  ha«  varifd. 

Thu  earjieftt  dictionary  arranged  by  radic*b  b 
^^^  iftX^if'-  Shuo  wtn  chith  tzu,  generally  callrd 
f(;r  short  7'Ar  Shuo  wen.  It  was  the  work  of  fPtfti 
Hhu  Huks,  and  wan  presented  to  the  throne  in 
A.D.  121  by  hiA  soH  Itt  >»^  Hsu  Ch'uno.  (Contrary 
to  the  (onimonly  revived  opinion  H«u  Hiiks,  who 
was  then  ill,  Murvived  as  late  an,  perhap*,  ne^r 
A.D.  160). 

'J'he  Shuo  win  contains  10,600  characters  arranged 
under  640  clas.sifiers ;  these  characters  are  given  in 
the  Heal  form  ( /J»  JJ  /miV//?  chwjn)  with  the  correa- 
poiiding  forms  in  the  Han  script;  H.su  SiiiM  ff  % 
ex])lain8  the  graphic  origin  of  each  character.  The 
Shuo  win  has  come  down  to  us  not  without 
alterations  and  additions,  generally  imp"-  -  nts, 
due  to  the  brothers  |J^  ^  Hsu  Ch'ieh  (92  ind 

U^^  Hsu  HsuAN  (916  991).  The  pronunciationn 
given  do  not  belong  to  the  original  Shuo  win;  it  \m 
usually  said  that  they  were  added  when  '*  --'ions 
were  made  in   the  tenth  century,   but  a  ::  npt 

copy  fragment  of  the  Shuo  win  which  is  supposed 
to  date  from  the  T'ang  dynasty  and  which  has  been 
reproduced  several  times  during  the  la^t  half 
century,  already  contains  them.  Modern  Chinese 
scholars  have  worked  a  good  deal  on  the  Shuo  win; 
for  Europeans  its  use  has  been  facilitated  by 
Chalmers'  Phonetic  Shuo  wen. 

Between  the  Shuo  win  and  the  Graphic  or 
Phonetic  Dictionaries  of  the  sixth  century,  of  which 
we  shall  soon  have  to  speak,  progress  was  made  in 
two  matters,  both  of  advantage  to  the  lexicographer. 
The  first  was  the  invention  of  the  Jx,  -tjj  fan  ch'ieh 
which,  by  the  use  of  two  characters,  one  giving  the 
sound  of  the  initial  and  the  other  the  sound  of  the 
final,  allows  the  graphic  representation  of  each 
character.  (For  example,  ^  In  ^  wu,  in  fan-ch'ieh 
l(u+w)u  or  lu,  serves  to  mark  the  pronunciation 
of  J^  In).  The  paternity  of  this  syst-em,  invented 
under  the  influence  of  Sanskrit  scholars  is  ascribed  to 
5^  ^  Sun  Y'en  (3rd  century  of  our  era).  The  other 
advance  was  the  systematization  of  the  fcur  tones, 
established  by  v^  ^  Shen  Yo  (441-513),  in  his  0  ^ 
S-su  shcng,  a  treatise  which  is  now  lost,  but  the 
data  of  which  passed  into  all  later  dictionaries. 

Among  the  Graphic  Dictionari^  to  which  these 
innovations  were  applied,  the  most  ancient  that  we 
possess  except  in  scattered  citations  is  the  ^  j§ 
Yu  p'ien  of  ®05.  Ku  Yeh-wang  (519-581),  finished 
in  543.  This  work  is  divided  into  thirty  chapters, 
and  the  characters  are  arranged  under  542  radicals, 
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which  is  almost  exactly  the  system  of  the  Shvo  wci\. 
The  Yii  p'itn  has  not  come  down  to  us,  however, 
in  its  original  state.  It  has  been  revised,  in  674  by 
S?S  Sun  Ch'iang,  and  again  in  1013  by  |;^  ^  i}=. 
Ch'kn  P'knc-nien.  The  modern  editions  are 
derived  from  tnis  last  revision.  Some  years  ago 
-however,  two  fragmentary  manuscripts  of  the  T'ang 
recension  were  reproduced  in  Japan  and  in  China. 

^^^  tXUk'^S.  ^-^'^U  ^(^'^  shou  chicn  in  four 
chapters,  tinished  by  the  Buddhist  monk  fx  ^ 
HsiNG  Chun  in  997,  has  this  interest,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  very  rare  works  composed  in  North  China 
in  the  Liao  period  and  still  existing.  It  gives 
26.000  characters,  of  which  many  are  vulgar  forms 
not  noted  in  other  dictionaries. 

Without  delaying  over  intermediate  works  of 
less  importance  we  may  pass  at  once  to  the  great 
dictionary  compiled  by  imperial  order  under  the 
Manchu  dynasty,  the  ^^£  ^  ilti.  K'ang  Hsi  tzu  tieh, 
completed  in  1716.  It  gives  49,000  characters, 
arranged  under  214  radicals.  In  spite  of  its  great 
popularity  this  dictionary  contains  a  good  number 
of  mistakes,  which  the  ^^^jcJE  Tzit  tien  k'ao 
ihi:n>j  of  £  51  :t  Wang  Yin-chih  (1766-1814)  has 
not  completely  corrected. 

A  new  dictionary,  which  is  a  sort  of  revised  and 
corrected  K^ang  JJsi  tzu  ticn,  has  been  compiled 
recently  by  ^\%^^  Ou-yang  P'u-ts'un,  ^tn 
Hsu  K'AO  and  x£  ^  ^  Wang  Ch'ang-lu  ;  it  was 
published  at  Shanghai  at  the  end  of  1915  under  the 
title  t\i'^:h^^  C'/nni(/  hvn  ta  tzd  tien.  The  order 
of  the  214  radicals  has  been  altered  ;  some  neologisms 
have  been  introduced ;  the  meanings  are  better 
rlasfified  and  distinguished  than  in  the  K^ovg  Hsi 
tzu  fieri;  but  there  are  still  a  good  few  faults 
inherited  from  preceding  dictionaries. 

There  also  appeared  at  the  Commercial  Press 
in  Shanghai  in  1915  a  work  of  tlie  first  rank,  the 
d  iJSi  Tz'i'i  yiinv.  It  is  an  encyclopaedic  dictionary, 
arranged  according  to  the  214  radicals,  and  full  of 
valuable  information.  The  definitions  and  explana- 
tions are  clear  and  precise.  There  had  previously 
been  no  work  of  this  kind  in  China. 

Phonetic  Dictionnriz?. — These  arc  arranged 
according  to  rhymes.  This  system  of  classification 
only  began  to  be  adoj)ted  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
th^n  in  works  which  have  not  come  down  to  us. 

The  first  such  dictionary  of  which  we  have  more 
than  occasional  citations  is  the  -ITJ^  Ch'tch  yiin  of 
P^  ffe  H"  LtJ  Fa-yfn,  in  five  chapters,  finished  in  60.1, 
thp  characters  being  classpd  under  204  rhymes. 
The  Ch'irh  jfiin  was  amended  for  the  first  time  in 
677  by  ;S^si^^  Chang-sun  No-yen,  then  a  second 
time  in  751  under  the  direction  of  Jf,  "ffi  Sun  Mien  : 
from  the  time  of  thi.?  second  revision  the  title  wa.«! 
changed  to  ^H  T'ang  i/iin.  Revised  yet  once  more 
under  the  direction  o(  \^  ^  ^  Ch'^N  P'kng-nien 
and  others  in  1011,  the  T'anj  yiin  became  then  the 


i^^M^  ^M  ^"  ^^^i/  ch'ung  hsiu  kuang  yun, 
or  'Kuang  yun  revised  under  the  Sung ;'  it  seems 
in  fact  that  the  name  of  Kuang  yiin  had  been 
substituted  for  T'ang  yiin  between  751  and  1011,  in 
an  intermediate  revision  about  which  we  have  but 
little  information.  This  Kvang  yiin  of  the  Sung 
period  includes  about  28,000  characters,  arranged 
under  206  rhymes.  All  the  modern  editions  are 
derived  from  the  1011  recension.  Sir  Aurel  Stein 
and  myself,  however,  have  recovered  from  Tun- 
huang  several  specfmens  of  the  T'ang  recension ; 
there  is  especially,  in  the  Stein  collections-  at  the 
British  Museum,  an  almost  complete  example  of 
the  work,  printed  apparently  in  the  tenth  century. 
It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  detailed  history 
of  the  work  of  Lu  Fa-yen  until  this  new  material 
has  been  studied  in  detail. 

Along  with  the  Kuang  yiin  must  be  noted,  in 
the  Sung  period,  the  compilation  of  the  ^  ]§5| 
Chi  yiin,  by  ^  ff  Sung  Ch'i,  T^  Ting  Tu  and 
others',  finished  in  1039  and  containing  53,523 
characters ;  and  that  of  a  work  of  smaller  extent  but 
very  popular,  the  SS  ^  tS  ;§-  TA  pu  yiin  lio  of 
Ting  Tu,  cbn^pleted  in  1038  and  giving  only  10,000 
characters. 

Th^  Li  pu  yiin  lio  of  Ting  Tu  was  re-cast  in 
1252  by  ^ij  ^  Liu  Yuan,  who  reduced  the  206 
rhymes  to  107. 

The  r1»  Ig^®  Chung  yiinn  yin  yiin  of  ^  £^J|| 
(Ifiou  Tf.-ch'ing  dates  from  the  twelfth  century ; 
for  the  history  of  the  Chinese  vocal  sounds  it  is  an 
interesting  work  :  the  ju-sheng,  which  had  already 
disappeared  in  northern  China,  is  suppressed  in  the 
book,  but  (•Hou  Te-ch'ing  still  distinguishes  the 
three  nasal  finals, -?i,-m, — ng,  reduced  to-day  to 
— n  and — ng  by  the  pa^^sing  of — ni  into — n.  This  is 
the  system,  moreover,  which  is  certified  to  us  in  the 
fourteenth  century  in  the  transcriptions  of  Chinese 
words  into  the  'jjhags-pn  script. 

Directly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Ming 
dynasty,  a  new  dictionary  was  made  by.  imperial 
order,  the  ^^  j^  ||  Hung  Wu  chvng  yiin,  complete 
in  1375.  It  contains  about  12,000  words,  and  the 
phonetic  wear  and  tear  of  the  language  has  brought 
about  a  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  rhymes  ; 
there  are  only  76  of  them. 

However,  in  the  seventeoith  century  the  young 
Manchu  dynasty,  gave  up  the  classification  of  the 
Hung  Wn  rhdng  yiin  and  relumed  to  the  number 
(less  one)  of  Liu  YiiAN  ;  from  that  time  there  were 
106  rhymes;  it  is  the  system  which" flourishes  to-day. 

The  best  known  lexicographical  work  which 
apju'ared  under  the  Manchu  dynasty  and  is  classified 
by  rhymes,  is  the  enormous  "Gradus  ad  Parnassum" 
entitled  ^^"^M  ^"^'  "''^'^  y""  /"  compiled  by 
imperial  oi dci  s  in  1704,  with  a  supplement,  the 
]©  Jff  ^Ki"  ^  i'wn  fu  .ihih  i,  compiled  by  imperial 
orders  in  1720.     There  is  in  it  an  enormous  number 
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of  r\j)ro«Hionn  of  two  or  tlurr  ( IjiinntiTh,  uiiaii^iil 
undoi'  tlm  rhyiuo  of  th«  liwt  <lmratter ;  ouch  of 
theiio  PXprt^MHiona  in  illuMtralcd  by  (|uotntionN,  wilh 
tho  MourcoH  iii(li«iit«Ml  ;  but  tin*  (jUolalioriH  um  out 
ftlwrtyM  fonrrt,  iiinl  often  arn  liurdly  iritrlliKiljl«, 
brniUMo  thoy  uro  not  ucconipiiniiui  by  any  ex- 
pliiiiution. 

(I'loiistiiifn.  'I'hi'iw  hiivo  ii|)|)«'ari'(J  in  (liiiia  many 
^l(>MHnri«'8  of  a  particular  writer  or  of  a  particular 
Borios  of  works.  Tho  i<xpri>.sHion8  of  which  the 
glo8st<8  aro  givi'u  .irr  not  clftRHJfu'd,  but  thoy  are 
niitnbori'd  and  explained  in  the  order  oi  their 
appearanee  in  the  ori^'inal  text. 

The  most  celebrated  work  in  this  category,  ho 
far  as  concerns  the  claHsical  literature,  is  the  ij^S^ 
^%Chinij  tirn  .s/nA  win  of  K-JI  ifil  IJIJ  Lv  "  K  MlNCi, 
in  30  chapters;  the  j)reliminary  matter  iu  d:'ted  683, 
but  tlie  work  was  no  doubt  not  linished  till  a  good 
few  yetus  hitcr.  The  ChitKj  tien  ehih  wen  is  a 
glossary  of  the  Classics  (not  including  Mencius  but 
including  Lao  Tzii  and  ("iiuang  Tzu)  as  mucli  from 
tho  point  of  view  of  the  form  of  the  characters  as 
of  their  pronunciation  and  their  meaning.  It  was 
very  much  altered  in  972  and  even  since  that  date 
it  has  not  been  very  well  preserved  ;  two  hian-u- 
scripts  from  Tun-huang,  now  in  the  National 
Jiibrary  in  Paris,  give  us  in  part  the  original 
wording  of  the  work  for  the  portions  which  relate 
to  the  S/iii  chi/uj  and  to  the  /  ching.  Especially 
by  that  which  refers  to  the  <s7n/  ching  one  sees  from 
these  manuscripts  that  the  recension  which  has  been 
handed  down  has  retained  not  more  than  half  the 
original  text. 

The  principal  Glossaries  besides  the  Ching  tien 
shih  wtn  are  those  which  relate  to  Buddhist  works. 
The  earliest  is  the  -^ -tQ  |5  "if  iS  ^  ch'ieh  thing  yin  i 
by  i  ^  HsiiAN-YiNO  (middle  of  seventh  century). 
There  are  several  others,  not  less  valuable,  also 
dating  from  the  T'ang  dynasty  and  relating  either 
to  the  whole  Buddhist  "  Canon  "  or  to  some 
particuilar  work  in  it. 

In  imitation  of  the  Buddhists  the  Taoists  in 
their  turn  compiled  a  general  Glossary  of  their 
**  Canon,"  but  this  work  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

Vocabularies  of  Foreign  Tongues. — By  their  con- 
tact with  neighbouring  peoples,  then  because  of 
Buddhism,  and  finally  through  the  establishment  in 
North  China  of  non-Chinese  dynasties,  the  Chinese 
were  early  led  to  study  foreign  tongues  and  to 
facilitate  that  study  by  Lexicons.  The  biographical 
chapters  of  the  Sui  History  shew  us  the  existence 
from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  century  of  quite  a 
literature  relating  to  the  language  of  the  Hsien-pi 
and  to  that  of  the  Wei  of  the  To -pa  family  :  but  of 
all  these  works  none  have  survived  to  our  day. 

The  most  ancient  works  of  this  class  which, 
thanks  to  Buddhism,  have   come  down  to  us,   are 


cofRvriii^d  with  the  Iriduii  writing  and  iexicrigrAphy ; 
moNt  of  th«in  were  lo«t  in  China,  but  )uiv«  b*en 
recoverod  in  Japan 

A  Maiiiiiil,  with  ^,.'  "-ary,  i'>r  i(.«  ''Ufiy  '»l  thf 
hn  hi^in  liiiiguiigt*  hu)i  \n*-i\  uiMMrllnd  by  ('ii\'fif\ 
RozLov  at  Khttra  khoUi. 

Hut,   for   the  perirxl  previous  to  the   Manchu, 

and  apart  fr«>m  SfinnLrit  b'xiconii,  thi?  mohl  nunierf^n 
■eriuM  of  the  workn  (;f  thi«  nature  (onHMla  of  the 
Vocabulurion  made  for  the  Bureau  of  Interpreten* 
during  tho  first  half  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  It  is 
by  theMo  V'rK-abu!arieii  that  wo  know  of  the  language 
of  the  .iuren  or  ^  Chin  (12th  century),  thanki  to 
iL^nanuscript  in  Berlin,  to  which  must  now  be  added 
a  manuscript  at  Hanoi.  There  are  nome  series  of 
thcne  Vocabularies  of  the  Bureau  of  Interpreters, 
more  or  les.s  (onijilete  and  of  various  dat<fS,  in  the 
principal  ]..ibr<*rie8  of  Europe. 

Cnder  the  Manchu  dynasty  there  api>eared  a 
good  ntimber  of  Chinese-Manchu  dictionaries, 
Chinese  Mongol,  etc.  One  of  the  best  known  xn  the 
1^4  ftft  v'.l  iX  i£  '^^^  Ct  cf'ing  wtn  chien,  a  tetraglot 
dictionary  ((Jhine.se,  Manchu,  Mongol,  Tibetan), 
which  even  becomes  pentaglot  by  the  addition  of  a 
Turkish  version,  not  published,  it  is  true,  but 
represented  by  a  beautiful  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum. 

BiBLiOGiiAPHY  : — Watters,  :  I'Jifayif  on  (he 
Chinese  Language,  Shanghai,  1889,  pp.  20  101. 

[P.P.,  translated  by  Editor]. 
FOREirJX  WORKS.— The  early  Roman  Catholi*: 
missionaries  prepared  a  large  number  of  dictionaries 
for  their  own  use  ;  but  such  remained  as  a  rule  in 
manuscript ;  a  goodly  number  of  these  manuscripts 
are  scattered  among  the  great  libraries  of  Europe 
or  in  private  collections  ;  but  many  have  perished. 
Some   of   the  more    important  may    be   mentioned. 

Pere  J.  Cobo  ;  Lingua  ninica  ad  certam  revocata 
)nethodmn,  quattuor  distinctis  characterum  ordini- 
bus,  generalissiniis,  generalibus,  specificis  et  duali- 
bus,  sen  vocabularium  sinense.  This  may  be  the 
earliest  of  such  dictionaries,  but  no  copy  of  it  was 
brought  to  Europe. 

Rrcci  wrote  a  dictionaiy,  and  it  may  be  that 
his  w^as  the  earliest.  Kircher,  in  his  China  lUu^- 
trata,  (p.  118)  states  that  he  had  r  copy  of  it,  and 
that  he  would  have  jjublished  it  if  any  one  would 
have  borne  the  expense.  Xo  copy  is  known  to 
exist  to-day. 

Pere  Collado  is  said  by  Leo  Allatits  to  have 
made  a  dictionary  of  Chinese,  with  Latin  and 
Spanish  explanations,  in  Chinese  and  Latin  char- 
acters, printed  at  Rome  in  1632.  No  such  book  was 
ever  printed,  though  it  is  always  possible  that  the 
dictionary  was  actually  made  and  sent  to  the 
Propaganda  to  be  printed.  A  Japanese  dictionary 
appeared  in  that  year,  without  Chinese  characters, 
and  perhaps  this  has  caused  Allattcs  to  make  his 
mistake. 
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Pcre  Tru;auli^  printed  a  work  in  China  entitled 
15  fll5  U  i^  ^^^**  y  f''^  "'"  ^^"-  This  is  mentioned 
as  a  dictionary  and  in  fatt  in  Coiidier's  Bibliotheca 
Sitiicu  it  leads  the  list ;  but  according  to  Remusat 
it  is  merely  a  syllabary,  of  no  use  except  to  Chinese 
wishing  to  learn  a  little  Latin.  Copies  of  this  are 
to  be  found  in  various  European  libraries, 

Pere  Gabriel  Magalhaens  or  Magaillans  wrote 
a  Traitjt  de.s  littres  ct  de  la  laiigue  chinoise,  pour 
ceux  qi4i  vicnnent  precher  dans  cet  empire;  but  from 
what  he  himself  tells  us  of  it  one  cannot  tell  whether 
it  was  a  vocabulary  or  a  grammar.  It  was  printed 
in  1626. 

P.  Alvarez  Semedo,  according  to  P.  CourLET, 
prepared  a  dictionary  both  Chinese-Portuguese  and 
Portuguese-Chinese,  but  death  prevented  him  from 
finishirig  it  and  it  was  never  printed. 

P.  Chr.  Herdtrich  is  also  said  by  Couplet  to 
have  made  a  large  Chinese- Latin  Vocabulary,  which 
was  put  to  press ;  but  nothing  more  is  known  of  it. 
P.  Bouvet  made  a  small  Chinese-French  vocab- 
ulary, which  was  discovered  early  last  century  in 
the  Library  at  Mans. 

Fra  Juan  Fernandez.  Dr.  G.  E.  Morrison 
has  a  copy  in  manuscript  of  a  Vocubiilarium  Sinice 
ft  Latine,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  which  has  been  written, 
"T'e  dictionnaire  Chinois-Latin  a  ete  redige  par  le 
missionaire  Espagnol  Fra  Juan  Fernandez  Serrano,' 
et  termine  le  29  Novbre  1724  a  Chang-Te." 

Fernandez  is  known  as  a  Franciscan  missionary, 
but  the  addition  of  Serrano  to  his  name  is  un- 
explained. 

PP.  Dominique  de  Nieva,  who  died  in  1606, 
Michel  de  Benavides,  who  died  in  1607,  J.  B. 
MoRALEZ,  who  died  in  1664  and  Fra  Gonqalez  de 
San  IV.dro,  who  died  in  1712,  are  all  credited  with 
having  written  vocabularies,  but  no  copies  of  the 
works  are  known  to  exist  now. 

Other  dictionaries  mentioned  by  Remusat  are 
one f  by  P.  Parrenin,  one  by  PP.  Premare  and 
Hervieu,  to  be  seen  in  the  National  Library  at 
Paris,  a  fJhinese  translation  of  the  Vocabulario  della 
f'ru.^ta  in  three  folio  volumes,  a  fine  Latin  Chinese- 
Manchu  dictionary,  also  in  three  folio  volumes,  and 
one  by  P.  Diaz  of  which  a  copy  is  kept  in  the 
Berlin  Library.  The  last-named  work  has  7,160 
characters  in  alphabetic  order  and  with  Spanish 
translations. 

Some  of  these  references  it  will  be  observed  are 
vague  and  useless. 

The  most  nf>teworthy  of  these  early  dictionaries 
J.S  that  by  Basile  de  Gemona  (see  Br  olio).  There 
are  various  manuscript  copies,  from  1714  onwards, 
with  the  title  ^^?^S5    han  ttu  hsi  t. 

It  waa  first  printed  in  1813,  as  Dicdonnnirc 
chinois,  fran^ais  et  latin  par  M.  de  GuigncB.  It  was 
published  by  order  of  NAroLEON  the  Great.  It  is 
however  nothing  else  than  Basile  de  Gemona's 
Dictionary,  now  first  printed,  after  lying  in  manu- 


script for  more  than  a  century.  De  Guignes  altered 
the  work  in  some  slight  respects  not  to  its  advantage, 
and  published  it  as  his  own  work,  though  he  says 
in  the  preface  it  is  on  the  model  of  Basile  of 
Gemona.  In  1819  Klaproth  published  a  supplement 
(v.  infra),  in  which  there  is  a  critical  examination 
of  DE  Guignes'  work  by  Remusat,  (not  by 
Klaproth,  as  is  generally  supposed).  Remusat 
exposes  the  piracy  very  effectively. 

The  dictionary  is  in  folio,  and  has  lvi-l-1114 
pages  of  very  thick  paper,  and  is  therefore  most 
unwieldy.  It  was  republished  without  the  French 
at   Hongkong  in  1853. 

Supplement  au  Dictionnaire  Chinois-Latin  du 
P.  Basile  de  Glemona  {sic)  (imprime  en  1813  par 
les  soins  de  M.  de  Guignes),  public  d'apres  I'ordre 
de  sa  majeste  le  roi  de  Prusse,  Fredkjric-Guillamb 
III,  par  Jules  Klaproth.  A  Paris,  de  I'imprimerie 
Royale,  MDCCC.XIX. 

This  supplement  has  a  preface  by  Klaproth 
and  •  a  Critical  Examination  by  Remusat  of  dq 
Guignes'  book,  in  both  of  which  the  piracy  of  de 
Guignes  is  forcibly  pointed  out. 

With  Dr.  Morrison  the  Protestant  Church 
began  its  work  in  this  direction.  His  great  work 
was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, Morrison  himself  receiving  500  copies.  The 
work  is  entitled  A  Dictionar,y  of  the  Chinese 
Language.  (6  vols.  4to.,  Macao).  It  is  in  three 
Parts ;  the  first  is  the  Tzii-tien  ^  ^  in  three 
volumes,  published  as  follows ;  vol.  i  in  1815 
(pp.  xviii,  930) ;  vol.  ii  in  1822  (pp.  884) ;  vol.  iii 
in  1823  (pp.  908).  The  second  Part,  Wu  chu  yun  fu 
5.  ^  i^  Jf^ '  is  in  two  volumes  :  vol.  i  giving  Chinese 
and  English  arranged  alphabetically,  appeared  in 
1819  (pp.  XX,  1090) ;  vol.  ii,  containing  various 
indexes  and  Tables,  a  synopsis  of  ancient  forms  of 
characters,  etc.,  was  published  in  1820  (pp.  vi,  178, 
305).  The  third  Part  is  English-Chinese  and  it 
appeared  in  1822-f])p,  480).  The  second  part  was 
reprinted  at  Shanghai  in  1865. 

Klaproth  made  violent  attacks  on  the  dic- 
tionary, with  absurd  charges  which  reveal  both  an 
evil  temper  and  ignorance.  This  pretty  quarrel  may 
be  enjoyed  by  those  having  access  to  the  Asiatic 
Journal  and  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  the  years 
about  1830-32.  See  also  ^(ORRison's  letter  given 
in  his  Memoir."    vol.  ii,  p.  452. 

A  singular  controversy  arose  through  Gallery 
in  the  Introduction  to  his  Sijsteina  Phoneticum 
as.serting  that  the  dictionary  (Part  II)  was  nothing 
but  a  translation  of  one  compiled  by  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries,  of  which  he  possessed  a  copy. 
Morrison  in  his  preface  says  that  Part  II  was 
founded  on  the  Wu  chu  yiin  fu  of  Ch'^n.  Strange 
to  say,  however,  the  book  by  Ch'kn  was  so  rare 
that  JuLiEN  tried  from  1828  to  1844  before  he  could 
obtain  a  copy,  when  Morrison  was  at  once 
vindicated. 
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MoiiHiMoN  ttinu  wrt^o  A  (liclionAiy  of  Iho  Cikulou 
Dittldi't,  priiiUul  til  Mttcau  in  1828;  a  necuiid  odiliuit 
pf  it  <ip)M*ur('il  ut  ( 'uUwtta  in  1840. 

(JoNyAi.VKS  |>r«'|»iirr(l  novwrul  DiciionuririN,  but 
thoir  UNofulneHM  wtui  nnuh  liiniUitl  through  their 
buing  in  I'oi'tuguuMo  or  Latin.  They  are  Dictionano 
China  l*ortutjuri  et  l*ortuijuri  Cfumi,  Macao,  1831 
53;  Vot'ithuliino  lattno  mm<  urn ,  Mu^ao,  1836;  J/txi 
con  manunlf.  LatinoSinicuin,  Mucau,  1841;  Lextcon 
VKujnurn  Latino  Hi nicutii,  Mucao,  1841. 

VV.    II,    MkDHUUHT  prtxlucrd  A   l)ictu>tiuiy  itf  t/if 

Hokk^hi  Didifrf,  with  12.000  chiuracttjrH,  in  1832, 
tht)  printing  nut  huing  actually  hninhed  however 
before  1837.  7'Af  Trnnalation  of  a  Comyarativt 
Voriihuhiry  of  the  Chinese,  Corean  and  Jaiuinese 
Lamjua'jen  (1836),  by  I'lilLo  SiNKNSi.s,  in  also  liiw 
work.  He  also  publiHlied  a  Chinese  and  Entjlinh 
Dictionary,  1842-3;  and  an  Entjlinh  and  Chinese 
Dictionary,  1847  8  ;  each  in  2  volumes. 

Callkry's  important  work  Systema  Phoneticum 
ScTtpturae  Sinicae  appeared  in  1841  at  Macao.  Tliis 
dictionary  gives  12,753  characters  arranged  under 
their  primitives  or  phonetics  instead  of  under  their 
radicals.  Thia  was  followed  by  the  Dictionnaire 
Encyclopidiqve  de  la  langue  chinoise,  of  which  only 
the  first  volume  appeared  (1844). 

S.  W.  WTlliams  issued  an  English -Chinese 
Vocaliulary  in  the  Court  Dialect  in  1844.  It  was 
produced  by  the  Office  of  the  Chinese  Bepository  in 
Macao.  The  work  has  an  Introduction  one  fourth 
as  long  as  the  Vocabulary  and  an  index  to  assist 
speakers  of  the  Canton  and  Foochow  dialects. 

He  also  made  a  Tonic  Dictionary  of  the  Chines*. 
Language  in  the  Canton  Dialect;  it  was  printed  at 
the  office  of  the  Chinese  Repository'  in  Canton 
in  1856. 

The  Syllabic  Dictionary,  by  the  saiBte  scholar, 
was  issued  first  in  June,  1874.  It  was  founded  on 
the  Wu  Fang  Yiian  Yin  351  ;j^  tc  b^  i^-'^-)}  *  voca- 
bulary of  the  year  17(X),  and  it  contains  12,527 
characters.  The  rotiianizatron  was  his  own,  but  it 
has  not  been  used  much  by  other  writers  and  in 
1909  a  new  edition  was  published  arranged  accord- 
ing to  Wad|;[s  system.  This  was  prepared  by  a 
committee  of  the  N.  China  Mission  of  the  American 
Board,  to  the  College  of  which  Mission  Williams 
had  presented  the  property  right  in  the  Dictionary. 
The  original  work  was  published  by  the  American 
Presbyterian  Mission  Press  in  Shanghai ;  the  other 
issue  is  in  a  reduced  size  by  the  N.  China  Union 
College  at  Tung  Chow  near  Peking. 

An  index  to  the  dictionary,  arranged  according 
to  Wade's  orthography,  had  already  been  issued 
by  James  Acheson  in  1879. 

John  Chalmers  of  Hongkong,  besides  dic- 
tionaries of  Cantonese,  issued  in  1878  the  very  useful 
Concise  Dictionary  of  Chinese,  often  called  the 
Concise     K'ang     Hsi.       Lobscheid     published     an 


Huyluih    and    Ckintit    Duttonary    in    lUbb    and    a 
Chtneie  and  Kngluh  iJu.lionary  in  llf71. 

One  of  Ih©  iijout  ^i<l«'  1   V^x^bulo/.'  .    n.** 

tliut  (>f    (iatjuiit   ('auiku  hrfet  puiWinhcd   in 

1871  lin  j>opularity  wa«  largely  due  to  iU  cl^ftr 
urrAngi^niont  of  two  character  and  t 
phruni^N.  Tlin  3rd  edition  (1896)  vk.i..  i.  .  .».-i  ,,j 
Ma«  (Hhi.iviiAY  ;  it  then  became  MA(.<jiLLivkAir'N 
Vocabulary  "on  the  Name  principle  a«  thVMT'a 
Vocabulary." 

I)ooLirri.K  -^  ^  <>i  u'jiiiui y  and  Hundhook  miiat  b« 
mtMitioned.  though  the  dirtionary  porti'^n  waa  not 
probably  much  uikmI. 

The  great  ChiniAt  English  iJn.tionar y  by  UlIJUl 
first  ai)p»-ared  in  1892.  It  contain«?d  10,860  chara<- 
tern,  and  uh«*d  Wadk'h  Hyiit«;m  of  romanizatton.  It 
became  very  popular  among  HericMa  itudentc  M 
being  the  most  complete  ho  far,  and  a  second  edition 
improved  and  cnlargtxi  it. 

In  1896  PoLEFTi  publihhed  a  Chinew;  Englijih 
Dictionary  with  12,650  character*. 

.In  Analytical  Chinese  English  Dictionary  by 
Balleu  contains  6,089  characters  which  are  analyzed 
and  illustrated  by  40,000  examples  of  their  usage. 

Soothill's  StudefUs'  Four  Thousand  ^  and 
General  Pocket  Dictionary  is  a  email  work  arranged 
on  the  phonetic  system  with  some  new  features.  It 
has  had  great  popularity  and  several  editions  have 
appeared  since  its  issue  in  1899.  Goodbich's  it 
another  well-known  and  handy  Pocket  Dictionary. 

A  number  of  small  works  mu.st  remain  un- 
noticed ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the 
dictionaries  of  dialects.  Dyer  Ball,  Ettel, 
Macgowan,  Edkins,  Chalmers  and  many  othera 
have  produced  dictionaries  other  than  mandarin. 

So  far  most  of  the  works  named  have  been  in 
English,  because  such  are  more  numerous  than 
others  and  of  more  interest  to  the  majority  of 
readers.  It  must  not  be  supposed  however  that 
there  are  not  equally  valuable  works  in  other- 
tongues.  It  would  be  strange  if  the  French,  who 
have  taken  such  a  lead  in  sinological  work,  and  the 
Russians,  whose  connection  with  China  was  so  early, 
should  not  have  done  important  work  in  lexicography 
of  Chinese.  Pauthier  and  Remusat  are  names  of 
early  note.  Recently  Couvreur  has  prepared 
dictionaries  French-Chinese  and  Chinese-French  of 
mandarin,  and  also  a  Classical  Dictionary  ;  and  there 
are  various  other  smaller  French  works  by  Rochet, 
Lemaire  and  Giquel  and  others.  Many  dictionaries, 
etc.,  by  French  authors  are  in  Latin.  In  Russian 
the  Dictionary  of  Palladics  and  Popov  has  run 
to  several  editions.  Other  Russian  lexicographers 
were  Vasiliev  and  Petchourov.  Schlegel  pub- 
lished a  very  fine  Dutch-Chinese  Dictionary  in  four 
volumes  in  1882-91.  There  are  various  such  works 
in  German,  but  none  which  it  seems  nece.ssary  to 
name. 
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Of  English-Chinese  dictionaries  there  have  been 
several  of  late  years,  prepared  by  Chinese  in  Hong- 
kong or  Shanghai.  That  published  by  the  Com- 
mercial Press  in  Shanghai  has  been  very  popular. 
The  most  modern  is  that  by  Hemeling,  published 
for  the  Customs  in  1917. 

Remusat  :  Meiamjes  Asiatigues;  Cordier  : 
/iihfittthfcu  >)iinica,  col.  1588. 

LI  M-  The  Chinese  unit  of  road  measurement, 
equal  to  1894.12  feet  English.  But  like  all  Chinese 
measure.s  it  varies  in  different  localities. 

LI  A I  TANG,  a  general  who  always  worked 
loyally  with  Ward  and  Gordon,  and  did  good 
.service.  He  was  a  native  of  Kiangsu,  and  he 
acLumulated  great  wealth  during  the  struggle  with 
the  rebels.  The  Far  East  :  1877,  p.  105. 

LIAMPO,  the  name  of  either  Ningpo  or  the 
suburb  of  it  occupied  by  Portuguese  colonists  in  the 
sixteenth  century.     See  Portuguese  Belations. 

LIANG  DYNASTY  ^  |E  (a.d.  502-557)  was 
founded  by  Hsi.\o  Yen,  who  took  the  dynastic  title 
of  \Vu  Ti,  and  was  a  great  patron  of  learning.  He 
is  noted  for  his  attempt  to  take  Hsiang  Yang,  as  a 
.step  in  the  conquest  of  Wei,  by  the  building  of  an 
enormous  dam,  which  led  however  to  great  des- 
truction in  his  own  army  instead  of  drowning  the 
v-ity.  During  his  reign  Bodhidharma  settled  at 
Lo  yang.  Wu  Ti  ended  his  life  as  a  Buddhist 
monk. 

Dyn.  Title  Accession    Reign  Title  Adopted 

lE^'  ^\Vu  Ti  502^    g  T'ien  Chien       502 

#     ifi  P'u  T'ung  520 

^      i£Ta  T'ung  527 

t[';A:iE  ChungTaT'ung  529 

;;c     m  '^a  T'ung  535 

^Jj'cIhI  ChungTaT'ung  546 

;*:     r^  T'ai  Ch'ing        547 

ffi^C^Chien  Wen  Ti    549  ;K;     ^  Ta   Pao  550 

9iS3EYu  changWang  551  X     jT:  T'ien  Cheng       551 

yt     ^Yuan   Ti  552  7|;     |g  Ch'eng  Sheng    552 

j^5|^Cheng-yangHou555  ^     JlJ^  T'ien  Ch'eng     555 

fi[    ^Ching  Ti  555^     ^  Shao  T'ai  555 

i:     2p  T'ai  P'ing  556 

LIANG  DYNASTY,  LATER.  See  Five 
Plinfiitits. 

LIANG  KIANG  J44  fX,  the  two  Chiang  or 
Kiang  ;  formerly  the  two  provinces  Kiangnan  and 
Kiangsi;  now  that  Kiangnan  has  been  divided  into 
Kiangsu  and  Anhui,  the  term  stands  for  the  three 
provinces. 

LIANG  KUANG  M)?i,  the  two  Kuang,  the 
name  used  for  the  two  provinces  together,  Kuang- 
tung  and  Kuang.«;i. 

LIANG,  STATE  OF.     See  Wei,  Slate  of. 


LIAO  CHAI  CHIH  I  18)11^,^.^,  a  collection 
of  tales  completed  in  1679,  by  P'u  Sung-ling  (g.v.), 
but  first  printed  by  his  grandson  in  1740.  The 
title  has  been  rendered  Pastimes  of  the  StuUy, 
(WiLLiAM.s),  and  Record  of  Marvels  or  Tales  of  fht 
Genii,  (Mayers).  It  is  literally  Liao  library  records 
strange,  the  word  liao  ]{pjl  being  a  fanciful  and 
untranslateable  term  for  the  author's  private  library. 
From  a  16- volume  edition  Giles  has  translated  164 
of  the  best  tales  under  the  title  given  below.  The 
stories  include  tales  of  genii,  of  Taoist  magic,  of 
imaginary  lands  and  of  everyday  life.  The  stylo 
is  considered  perfect,  but  its  terseness  makes  it 
extremely  difficult  to  read. 

Giles  :  Strange  Stories  from  a  Chinese  Studio. 

LIAO  DYNASTY.     See  ICitai  and  Kara  K'Uai. 

LIAO  DYNASTY,  WESTERN.  See  Kara 
ICitai. 

LIAO  RIVER  CONSERVANCY.  See  Con- 
servancy. 

LIBRARIES.  There  are  libraries  of  Chinese 
books  abroad  and  libraries  of  foreign  works  on 
Chinese  matters.  Both  these  subjects  should  be 
fully  treated  in  this  article,  but  circumstances  make 
it  necessary  to  mainly  confine  these  notes  to  one 
library  in  each  class. 

The  account  of  the  British  Museum  Chinese 
Library,  only  to  be  regarded  as  rough  notes,  has 
been  contributed  and  concludes  with  the  writer's 
initials. 

British  Museum  Chinese  Library. — The  Chinese 
works  in  the  Oriental  Department  of  the  British 
Museum  total  upwards  of  50,000  pen.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  collection  was  allowed  to  grow  up  in 
a  haphazard  manner  through  purchase  or  present- 
ation, there  are  numerous  imperfections  and  dupli- 
cates. The  major/ portion  of  the  books  have  been 
bound  in  European  style,  but  an  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  retain,  wherever  po.«:sible,  the  original 
('hinese  cases  {t'ao). 

The  Confucian  (Classics  are  well  represented  in 
various  editions,  and  there  is  also  a  fair  collection  of 
standard  historical  works,  including  a  complete 
modern  edition  of  the  24  dynastic  histories.  Among 
the  works  on  topography  may  be  mentioned  the 
Tu  Ming  I  T'ung  Chih  ;A:  0^1  --  ^aS;.  or  Description 
of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  the  later  Ta  Ch'ing  I 
T'ung  C/nh  ;A:  TpI  —  Ifc  iSi  •  The  section  devoted  to 
heterodox  philosophers  is  noteworthy  for  the  very 
large  number  of  different  commentaries  on  Lao  Tzu's 
Tao  Tt  Ching  iii  1;^.  f^  •  There  are  also  several 
editions  of  Chuang  Tzii  and  other  philosophers  of 
the  Chou,  (vh'in  and  Han  dynasties.  The  library 
•i.s  rich  in  encyclopaedias  :  all  the  more  important 
ones,  from  the  T'ai  P'ing  Yu  Lan  :Jk  ^  ^  !KC  ^^  the 
T'u  Shu  Chi  Ch'eng    IS^^JjJ^    will  be  found  here. 
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()l    till)    luUrr    work,    llm    Mu.uuin    in    lorluimto    in 
))(».'iMi'-Hing  It  copy   of   tlir  oriKJiwvl    culition   of   1726,* 

jHllih'd     1)11     y»*ll(»W     pillirr     uild     lidUMil     Up     lllto     745 

8t()ut  \  (t)uiiii'.M.  Jt  alrto  ^'ivr«  hIicIUt  to  5  voIuimoh 
oi  the  Mtili  i;ii'utrr  iimnmnipt  miryclopurdiii  1' un^j 
Lo  Ta  Tien  /|^  JU  ^  jjl^  wlucli  wu*  ulmml  entirely 
dtfMtr(/yc(l  ai  rcUing  in  19J0.  Among  the  indin 
puiiHiihlf  (Ik  ( u>n;iii(»M  and  Himilar  wjjrltM  of  rrfj-riMU'O 
uro  iiiiludtd  |;<)()d  ediLiona  of  tliu  l^'ci  Wvn  Y tin  Fu 

%XU)ff  '^"^*  '"'<•"  ^'^'^  ^'«'  ''"•"  W^^ttW.  K'ANO 
ii«l'8  Htamlard  dictionary  und  tlm  S/iua  iY  en  JV  %. 
Poetry  and  holUvs  Ictti ch  gfruTuily  occupy  a  con- 
siderable Hpaco  i,«i  the  hIu'Ivch,  wliile  fiction  und  the 
dranm  arc  also  ndecjuutely  represented.  Practically 
till'  wliolo  of  Huddhi.st  literature  is  comprised  in  the 
two  great  collections  '/'</  TmuKj  Chimj  ;^|(Bif'JJ  and 
the  even  more  extensive  supplement  printed  at 
Kyoto  in  1905  and  1912  respectively. 

In  old  and  rare  editions  the  British  Museum  is 
not  particularly  rich.  It  includes,  however,  a 
folding  volume  printed  from  blocks  in  1099  a.d., 
containing  part  of  a  liuddhist  sutra ;  three  similar 
volumes  printed  in  Japan  in  the  12th  and  13tli 
centuries;  a  few  books  of  the  Yuan  dynasty,  and 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  Ming  printing,  more 
especially  a  Palace  edition  of  the  llsii  Ttu  Chih 
T'ung  Vhiai  Kang  Mu  kU  j^  ^  M.  iSi  M  U  dated 
1476.  Early  illusta-ated  books  are  a  Lite  of  Buddha 
(1486)  and  a  moral  treatise  in  Chinese  and  Korean 
(1518).  Besides  the  last-named,  there  are  several 
very  fine  Korean  editions  of  Chinese  works. 
Various  Jesuit  works  in  Chinese  include  a  treatise 
on  "The  True  Conception  of  God,"  by  Matted 
Kicci,  printed  in  1603.  Among  those  most  useful 
productions  of  the  class  known  as  ts'ung  shu,  or 
collections  of  reprints,  the  Museum  h£ts  recently 
acquired  the  following  :  Chih  pu  tsn  chai  ts'ung  shu 
^D  ^  j£  j^  ^  ^j  -^^'^  ^^""  ch'iian  lou  ts'ung  shu 
~\'M^  ^M^  >  ^''"  !/-^^^(^  ^^^^  ^^"  ^^^'^  V^^  ^s*wny 
shu  ^^^^^^^^,  and  many  others.  The 
Tw  hail  shan  fang  chi  i  shu  3c  ®  jlj  ^  |^  1^  ^  is  a 
most  interesting  collection  of  incomplete  and  frag- 
mentary works,  and  the  Wu  lin  chang  ku  ts'ung  pien 
^W^  ^  M^  contains  an  enormous  number  of 
different  works -having  reference  to  Hangchow  and 
its  neighbourhood. 

Owing  to  the  early  invention  of  printing, 
Chinese  manuscripts  are  comparatively  rare,  and 
few  ancient  specimens  were  believed  to  have 
survived  until  Sir  Aurel  Stein  brought  home  his 
huge  collection  of  manuscript  rolls  from  Tunhuang, 
tvj'o  or  three  thousand  in  all.  The  majority  of  these 
are  Buddhist  sutras,  but  fragments  of  other  works 
are  also  found  among  them.  The  work  of  cataloguing 
these  rolls  has  unfortunately  been  indefinitely  post- 
poned by  the  war,  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
they  range  in  date  from  the  5th  to  the  11th  centuries 
of  our  era.     Even  older  are  the  inscribed  pieces  of 
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wood  and  bamboo  which  have  already  br.  ;<  i  ( i. 
pherod  by  Chavanneh  and  published  in  a  learned 
uratifie.     Theofi  go  back  to  about  the  ytar  lv)0  v.C. 

Tho  MuNi'uni  Iium  aImo  acquired  a  concidcraulo  col* 
luclion  of  iiiH<rib<d  bon«n,  which  were  dug  up  i.i 
Honan,  and  may  bo  aiiig.ied  with  certainty  to  the 
ftocond  millennium  D.a 

Abt'Ut  thu  workii  dealing  with  China,  there  is 
not  very  much  lo  bo  ha  id.  h\fj%i  of  them  aro 
■catlorcd  thiuughout  the  Oeneral  J.ibrary,  but  there 
iM  alxo  a  collection  of  Anglo-Chineao  bocici,  chiefly 
traiiHlaticiU',  in  the  Oriental  iJcparlmcnt.  Tnanici 
to  the  copyright  act,  all  the  books  en  C'biaa 
published  in  this  ccuntry  or  in  the  Colonies  arc,  or 
should  be,  in  the  Britinh  Museum.  'Iho  majority 
of  tho.se  published  on  the  continent  have  aho  been 
acrpiircd.  On  the  other  hand,  a  largp  prcporlion 
of  those  works  that  have  been  isMUcd  at  Shanghai 
and  in  other  parts  of  China  are  still  wanting. 

[L.G.] 

There  arc  three  other  considerable  collections 
of  Chinese  books  in  England.  That  at  Oxford  (the 
Backhouse  Collection)  is  perhaps  the  mokt  valuablo 
of  all;  but  it  has  not  been  described  except  in  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Times  on  December  2, 
1913. 

The  collection  in  the  Cambridge  University 
Library  includes  that  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Wadd 
during  forty  years'  residence  in  China,  and  presented 
by  him  to  the  University  in  1885.  A  catalogue  was 
published  in  1898  by  his  successor  in  the  Chair  of 
Chinese,  Profe.^scr  Giles,  shewing  a  total  of  883 
Chinese  and  Manchu  works,  in  4304  volumes. 

The  third  great  collection  is  at  Manchester,  and 
it  has  already  been  catalogued. 

KiDD,  Professor  of  Chinese  in  University 
College,  made  a  Catalogue  of  Chinese  works  belong- 
ing to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  The  Society 
printcvd  500  for  the  use  of  its  Members.  The  works 
are  not  numbered  ;  no  Chinese  characters  are  Uied  ; 
a  few  explanatory  lines  are  given  under  each  title. 
The  Library  was  presented  by  Sir  George  Staukton 
in  1823,  and  consisted  of  186  works  in  2610  pen. 
It  was  said  to  be  inferior  to  none  in  Europe  at  that 
time  except  to  Robert  Morrison's  and  the  national 
collection  in  Paris,  which  had  4,a30  works.  (Sec 
Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  xvi,  X835,  p.  271).  Dr. 
Morrison's  is  preserved  in  the  London  Missionary 
Society's  House ;  the  East  India  Company  also  had 
a  Chinese  library;  so  had  London  University 
College,  the  works  having  been  presented  by  Jere^iy 
Bextham  and  Olinthus  Gregory. 

One  volume  has  been  printed  cf  Lord 
Crawford's  Bihliotheca  Lindesiana,  including  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  books  and  manuscripts. 

The  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris  has  a 
valuable  collection,  and  Cordier  has  made  a 
Catalogue   des  Albums  chinois  ct  oxivragcs  relatifa 
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a  la  Chine  COttfiervrs  au  Cahinet  des  Estampes. 
(See  Journal  Asiatique,  1900;  also  Maurice 
CouRANT,  CataloijHC  r/f*  Anrrx  chinoi<,  careen'^, 
japonnis,  etc..  1900). 

Leyden  University  has  .1  collection  of  Chinese 
works ;  the  catalogue  was  published  by  Schlegel  at 
the  time  of  the  6th  Congress  of  Orientalists  at 
Leyden.  1883,  with  a  supplement  in  1886. 

The  last  to  mention  is  the  Newberry  Library  ' 
in  Chicago.  For  this  Library  Laufer  collected  1216 
works  in  21,403  volumes.  They  are  Tibetan, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Mongolian  and  Manchu,  but  the 
great  majority  are  Chinese.  A  descriptive  account 
\va.<?  publij>hed  in  1913. 

Other  libraries  which  deserve  an  extended 
notice  are  those  at  Hanoi  (Ecole  fran^aise  de 
TExtreme-Orient)  and  at  Zi  ka  wei,  (Jesuits, 
Kiangnan  Mission). 

Of  foreign  books  on,  Chinese  matters  we  mention 
only  one  collection. 

The  library  of  Dr.  G.  E.  Morrison  at  Peking 
is  the  most  complete  collection  of  works  on  China 
ever  made.  It  was  begun  some  five  and  twenty 
years  ago,  befcre  the  owner  had  any  idea  of 
residence  in  China;  and  as  far  as  a  liberal  ex- 
penditure of  money  combined  with  a  keen  and 
affectionate  interest  could  make  it  so,  the  attempt 
to  form  a  comprehensive  collection  of  works  in 
every  language  and  every  subject  on  China  and 
its  dependencies  past  and  present  has  been  remark- 
ably successful. 

Among  the  treasures  of  this  Collection  are  a 
copy  of  the  first  Latin  edition  of  Marco  Polo, 
printed  at  Antwerp  in  1485;  and  the  fir.st  Italian 
edition,  Venice  1496;  fifteen  different  editions 
earlier  than  the  year  1700 ;  and  many  later  editions 
in  various  languages.  Sir  John  Mandevuxe  is  also 
well  represented,  the  earliest  editions  being  the 
Latin  one  of  1485  and  the  Italian  of  1486.  The 
first  Portuguese  edition  of  Mendez  Pinto  (1614) 
is  in  the  library,  as  well  as  the  first  Spanish  and 
the  first  English  editions.  The  dictionaries  and 
grammars  number  over  four  hundred.  There  are 
several  early  MS.  dictionaries  including  a  MS. 
Chinese-Latin  dictionary  by  the  missionary  Padre 
Juan  Fernandez,  finished  at  Chang  to  fu,  1724. 
Other  dictionaries  there  are  of  Mongol,  Manchu. 
Tibetan,  Turki,  etc.,  and  the  smallest  pocUet 
dictionary  of  most  recent  date  finds  its  place  with 
the  rest. 

There  are  some  books  to  which  a  per.sonal 
interest  is  given  by  the  marginal  notes  of  some 
former  owner  or  otherwise.  Thus  there  are  a 
number  of  books  from  the  library  of  BtrKFORD, 
the  author  of  Vathek;  and  from  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk's,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  and  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton's  libraries.  There  is  a  copy  of 
De  Gri(;NEs'    Voyngc  a  Ptkin  with  the  accompany- 


ing atlas  of  plates  coloured  by  the  author  himself, 
specially  bound  with  an  adulatory  letter  for 
presentation  to  Prince  Talleyrand.  Among  other 
interesting  rarities  there  is  the  log-book  of  the 
Earl  of  Ashburnham,  written  by  the  fifth  officer 
and  illustrated  by  him  with  exquisite  pen-and-ink 
sketches  of  Canton,  Macao,  etc.,  as  they  ware  at 
that  early  date,  1757.  There  is  also  the  original 
log-book  of  the  Lion  frigate  which  brought  out  the 
Macartney  Embassy  in  1792-4,  besides  Macartney's 
Diary  and  Letter-book,  a  Common-place  Book  in 
Macartney's  own  hand  and  several  volumes  of  the 
Macartney   manuscripts. 

The  library  possesses  a  complete  and  hand- 
somely bound  copy  of  the  Chinese  Repository,  as 
well  as  complete  sets  of  Blue  Books,  Customs 
publications,  Journal  Asiatique  and  other  reviews 
and  journals  dealing  with  China  :  with  such  rare 
sets  as  the  China  Punch,  The  Indo-Chinese  Gleaner, 
etc. 

There  is  an  unusually  large  collection  of  books 
on  the  Ornithology  of  China ;  rare  works  on  various 
departments  of  Natural  History;  a  collection  of 
the  works  on  Chinese  Art,  many  very  costly  and 
some  hardly  now  to  be  obtained  at  all ;  such 
as  W.  T.  Walter's  Collcct,ion  of  Porcelain, 
Thompson's  Catalogue  of  Blue  and  White  Porcelain 
with  Whistler's  illustrations,  etc. 

The  library  also  includes  a  large  collection  of 
maps  and  engravings,  etc.,  connected  with  China, 
many  of  unique  interest ;  such  as  the  twenty-four 
engravings  by  Helman,  both  coloured  and  uncolour- 
ed,  Fails  Mhn arables  des  Empereurs  de  la  Chine; 
the  Victories  of  Ch'ien  Lung  ;  two  volumes  of 
original  drawings  and 'watercoloujs^by  Chinnery  ; 
the  Costumes  of  Cninu,  original  watercolour  paint- 
ings by  Alexander)  the  artist  who  accompanied 
Macartney's  Embassy,  etc.,  and  the  collection  of 
manuscripts  in  three  volumes  dealing  with  the 
Jesuit-Dominican  controversy  ovea  the  question  of 
Ancestral  Worship  in  China,  formed  by  the  learned 
Canonico  Ghiselli. 

A  valuable  part  of  the  library  is  the  extra- 
ordinary collection  of  pamphlets  dealing  with 
China ;  many  of  these  by  their  very  insignificance 
of  appearance  have  become  exceedingly  scarce,  but 
every  one  that  can  be  found  is  brought  to  enrich  this 
unique  library.  Magazine  articles  dealing  with 
China  publi.shed  in  various  European  languages  find 
their   proper  places  in  this  collection. 

It  might  have  been  hoped  that  t)ie  Library 
could  have  become  a  permanent  attraction  to 
Peking.  wher«  it  is  naturally  'at  home.'  In  August, 
1917,  however,  Baron  Iwasaki  bought  it  for 
£35.000.  By  the  conditions  of  sale  it  will  be  housed 
in  Tokyo,  will  always  be  available  for  the  use  of 
students,  and  will  always  be  called  The  Morrison 
Library. 
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LI  CHEE  [Litvht  fitirniiiii)  ^  f Jt  ,  "i»«'  of  th« 
moMt  popular  fniitH  of  S.  Oiiiiu.  Tim  pUiit  in 
Hlrictly  urmi  tiopirjil,  and  i»»  fomid  mi  llir  vuhhI  an 
fur  Mortli  HH  l*'oo(li(>w,  bill  iiol  lu-yoiul.  ll  rcqiiirei 
a  riili  Hoil  uiid  pU'tity  of  inoiHdiri*,  iuid  is. not  oAJiy 
to  propa^uto. 

Thr  fruit  IS  rjiti-ii  Irrsji,  drird,  "T  cHiiiu^d  ;  i*onir 
people  even  think  it  in  iinprovcMl  l»y  iH-iiij;  cHiined. 

'i'hor«>  iin<  many  varirtii'H,  (lifTeiinj^  in  nits, 
colour  and  flavour. 

MKYhMi  :    .i</i  i(  ult uni/    /•^.rji/anit nuif ,   etc. 

LI  CHI  use.  ^^"  ^'""^'  "/  /'''''•'♦,  one  of  the 
Five  i'lttmi  or  ('JjiHsicH.  'i'liere  are  two  other  works 
with  Ai,  ritual,  in  tiieir  titles;  the  /  Ai  and  tlm 
Chou  Ijt :  the  three  are  often  railed  the  'i'hree 
Rituals,  San  Li. 

The  ///  I'hi  as  a  colleetion  in  its  present  form 
belongs  to  the  second  century  •  of  our  era.  The 
nucleus  of  it,  according  to  Ciiu  Hsi,  is  in  'Treatises 
composed  by  disciples  of  the  seventy  disciples,' 
which  were  recovered  after  the  destruction  of  bo^jks 
by  Shih  11l'aN{!  Ti.  These  were  added  to,  collated, 
commented  on  and  condensed,  until  about  a.d.  200, 
when  they  had  the  form  in  which  we  know  the  work 
toiiay,  in  forty-nino  books. 

Legce's  translation  is  under  the  title  The  Li 
Ki  or  Collection  of  Treatises  on  the  Rules  of 
Propriety  or  Ceremonial  Usmjes. 

(.'allery  in  1853  published  a  French  translation, 
but  it  was  not  of  the  complete  work.  This  incom 
pleteness  is  indicated  in  the  Introduction,  but  not 
on  the  title-page.  Alexander  Wylie  translated 
the  whole,  but  did  not  publish  it.  Legge's  is  there- 
fore the  first  complete  translation  into  any  European 
language.  It  was  published  in  1885  in  the  series 
The  Snrrcd  Bools  of  the  East. 

LI  CI  US,  the  Latinized  form  of  Likh  Tzu 
('y.r.),  on  the  model  of  Mencius  for  Mkng  Tzu,  etc.  ; 
used  first  by  Faber. 

LIEBENZELL  MISSION.  See  China  Inland 
Missio)i. 

LI  EH  TZU,  ??ij -J-,  sometimes  Latinized  as 
Licius,  a  Taoist  philosopher  who  lived  in  the  5th 
and  4th  centuries  B.C.  Almost  nothing  is  known  of 
his  life  except  what  is  told  us  in  his  book.  His  full 
name  was  J^ieh  Yu-kou  ^iJ  ^  ^  ,  and  he  figures 
largely  i  the  writings-  of  Chuang  Tzu,  who  claims 
for  him  the  power  of  riding  on  the  wind.  From 
several  facts,  such  as  that  Ssu-ma  Ch'ien 
never  mentions  him,  one  of  the  Sung  critics  was  of 
opinion  that  he  was  not  a  real  person  but  had  been 
invented  by  Chuang  Tzu,  and  hence  that  the  book 
ascribed  to  him  must  be  a  forgery.  This  view, 
however,  did  not  meet  with  acceptance,  and  his 
work  is  included  in  the  great  Cat-alogue  of  the 
Imperial  Library  made  under  Ch'ien  Lung  in  the 


IBlh  mitiiry.  It  ia  now  divitled  into  eight  bookf, 
uiid  vvhiln  it  coiitMiiiii  ft  nftod  deal  of  t«ftchin((  priv 
bably  nrl  down  by  Lirm  T/iVw  '     '       '  '■  •, 

ll  hft«    been    much   inodihcd    ftii'i  o> 

Mquent  editora  who  belonK«d  to  the  Utrr  and 
drradtmt  period  of  Tft'jiam. 

Thi^  HpiM  iai  poiiitii  of  I<ir.ii  T/u  *r*'  '.li<  '  m  > 
'^fmitn\  diHcuurarii  in  Book  I,  whwh  aru  thr  «l«-Ai«Mit 
atfttement  we  hftve  of  Tftoisi  teft<-hing  on  that 
Rubjecl,  the  Account  of  Yamo  Tz6'a  dcctrinea  in 
Book  VII,  th«  n'lipectful  attitude  taken  towardw 
CoNKtjciUM  in  H'xtk  IV,  and  tin*  lary  and  appro- 
priate iitoriea  with  which  he  illuatrat^a  hia  nneanin((t. 

Likh  Tzii  waK  firat  edited,  in  the  4th  century 
A.1».  under  the  Kastern  ('h'xu  dynanty,  by  an  official 
named  (  hanc  L'han,  who  wrote  the  bent  (ommentarr 
on  the  work. 

Likh  'J'zu  has  been  traiiMlated  into  French  by 
(  H.  i>K  Haulkz  (1891)  in  his  Texteg  Tnoistts;  into 
(lerman  by  Kauek,  1877  :  and  two  partial  trana- 
lations  have  appeared  in  Kngli«h,  one  by  F.  H. 
Balfour  in  Leaves  from  my  Chinese  Scrapbool: 
(1887),  and  one  by  Lionel  (iiLES  in  Tw'it 
Teuvhin<js^   Wisdom  of  the  Ea.st  series  (1912), 

LIEH  YiJ-K'OU  ^i]^hi      %^^LxehTzu. 

Ll  FAN  YUAN  f^,-^^,  manoi/c  feudal  offirr . 
the  Chinese  ('<.lonial  (Jfiice,  in.«tituted  in  the  17th 
century  to  attend  to  relations  with  Mongolia,  Tibet, 
etc.  It  was  abolished  by  the  treaty  of  1858  .%o  far 
as  it  dealt  with  western  nations,  the  Tsunrjli  Yunun 
taking  its  place. 

In  1906  it  waij  reorganized  as  the  Li  Fan  I*u, 
^  Board  of  Dependencies. 

LI-FOURNIER  CON VENTION,  an  agreement 
signed  at  Tientsin  on  May  11,  1884,  by  Li  Hung- 
CHANG  and  Captain  Fournilr  of  the  French  navy. 
for  the  settlement  of  the  difficulty  in  Tonkin.  It 
provided  fcr  the  removal  of  Chine.=e  troops  from 
Tonkin,  for  trade  on  the  common  frontier  and  for 
the  waiving  of  the  indemnity  claimed  by  France. 
A  strange  dispute  arose  later  with  regard  to  erasures 
in  the  document,  Li  and  Fqurkier  giving  each 
other  the  lie.  Xo  European  had  witnessed  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Convention  and  two  Chinese  officials  who 
had  been  present  agreed  with  Li's  statement  on  the 
matter. 

LIGHTHOUSES.  The  lighting  cf  the  China 
coasts  is  in  the  care  of  the  Maritime  Customs. 
According  to  the  1917  Returns  there  are  195  'lights,' 
exclusive  of  light- vessels,  beacorts.  etc.,  the  total 
including  these  being  1266.  See  Maritime  Customs. 
Customs  .  List  of  Liijhthomes,  etc.,  1917. 

Ll   HSIU-CHEN.     See  Chung  Wang. 

Ll  HUNG-CHANG  ^f^E,  born  in  Anhui 
A.D.  18?2.     He  fought  against  the  T-'ai  P'ing  rebels, 
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and  for  his  services  was  made  Governor  of  Kiangsu 
i:i  1362.  He  killed  the  rebel  leaders,  who  had 
surrendered  Soochow  on  condition  that  their  lives 
should  bo  spared.  After  the  rebellion  was  sup- 
pi  etscd  he  was  made  Earl.  In  1837  he  was  Viceroy 
of  Hu-kuang,  and  in  1870  of  Chihli.  In  1874,  by 
a  forced  march  from  Tientsin  to  Peking,  he  ruined 
a  foimidablc  conspiracy  and  enabled  Kuang  Hsd 
to  be  proclaimed  E^nperor.  He  signed  tbe  Chefoo 
Agreement,  started  ilie  China  Merchants'  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  and  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Tonkin  question  accused  the  French  of  a  breach  cf 
faith,  which  led  to  'reprisals'  and  the  partial  des- 
truction cf  the  Chinese  fleet  at  Foochow.  The  war 
with  Japan  broke  out  in  1894 ;  at  its  close  he  was 
sent,  shorn  of  honours,  to  sue  for  peace,  and  owing 
to  his  attempted  assassination  by  a  Japanese  got 
better  terms  than  he  might  otherwise  have  done. 
In  1893  }:e  made  a  long  tour  of  western  land.'>,  being 
greatly  feted  everywhere.     He  died  in  1901. 

He  seemed  generally  in  favour  of  progressive 
measures,  but  probably  had  little  Icve  for  foreigners 
ns  such. 

LIKAN.     Sec  Y'a  T^'in. 

LIKIEN.     SeeTaTrin. 

LI  KIN  £§J  ^,  an  inland  tax  on  the  transit  of 
goods.     The  lirsu  mention  of  it  in  its  present,  form 
was  in  1852,  when  the  Governor  cf  Shantung  iuctitut- 
fd  it  in  response  to  demand  made  on  the  province 
tor  funds  to  suppress  the  T'ai  P'ing  rebellion.     The 
idea  of  the  tax  is,  however,  said  to  have  originated 
with   the  Tao-t'ai  Yao   some  years  earlier.     It  was 
e.xtended  throughout   China  about  1863.     The  bar- 
riers for  collection   of  the   tax   are  very    numerous 
where  the   population    is    thick    and    trade   large. 
There  is  a  tariff,  but  it  is  practically  ignored,  the 
local  collectrrs  having  very  large  powers  especially 
in  fixing  rates  of  exchange.     The  tax  was  originally 
one  tenth  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  goods ; 
it  is  now  estimated  that  goods  passing  through  one 
province  pay  five  per  cent.,  and   passing   through 
several  provinces  as   much   as  twenty   per   cent,   of 
their  value.     The  total  collected   is  probably   seme 
thirty  million  taels  per  annum. 

By  treaty  stipulation  foreigners  importing  and 
exporting  goods  pay  to  the  Maritime  Customs  seven 
and  a  half  instead  of  the  regulation  five  per  cent, 
duty  and  are  then  exempt  from  the  likin  tax  ;  but 
this  has  never  been  adhered  to.  The  foreign  Poweis 
have  long  tried  to  get  the  tax  abclislied,  in  the 
interests  of  all  trade,  both  local  and  foreign,  paying 
extra  duty  to  the  Maritime  Customs  :  but  the 
difficulty  lies  in  the  Customs  being  State  while  the 
likin  is  Provincial.  Two  treaties  have  been  signed 
dealing,  with  the  matter,  the  British  known  as  the 


Mackay  Treaty  in  1902,  and  the  Commercial  Treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  China  in  1903  :  but 
both  have  proved  abortive. 

Waokl  :  Finance  in  China,  p.  380. 

L!  LIEN  YING  ^j^g^J^.,  the  favourite  eunuckof 
the  Empress-uowager  Tz'u  Hsi  for  forty  years  until 
her  death.  Before  becoming  a  eunuch  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  he  was  a  shoemaker's  apprentice  at  Ho- 
chien  fu,  and  the  common  people  therefore  gave 
him  the  nickname  Cobblers '-,w ax  Li,  as  Backhouse 
translates  it,  iXifi^  P'ihsiao  Li,  or  Li  the  tanner. 

He  seems  to  have  had  the  virtue  of  loyalty  to 
bis  mistressj  but  there  is  not  much  else  to  his  credit. 
By  squeezing  on  a  scale  without  precedent,  he 
became  immensely  rich;  his  hoard  is  said  to  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French  trcops  in  1900, 
but  after  the  return  of  the  Court  in  1902  he  had  time, 
before  the  Empress-dowager's  death  in  1908,  to 
make  another  fortune  estimated  at  two  millions 
sterling.  By  his  advice,  the  funds  supposed  to  be 
for  the  use  of  the  navy,  were  diverted  to  the  re- 
building of  the  Summer  Palace.  This  contributed 
to  China's  defeat  by  Japan  in  1894.  His  powerful 
influence  was,  of  course,  used  entirely  against  re- 
form ;  both  the  cuiip  d'etat  and  the  Boxer  rebellion 
were  largely  due  to  his  advice.  While  at  Hsi-an  fu, 
he  and  liis  fellow-eunuchs  impoverished  the  whole 
province  by  their  depredations.  On  the  Court's 
return  to  the  capital  his  influence  was  even  greater 
than  ever,  though  he  wisely  used  it  then  in  favour 
of  a  certain  amount  of  reform.     He  died  in  1911. 

LILYFLOWERS,     chin    chen    ts'ai    ^i\-'^; 
Htintrovallis  flava.     A  staple  article  of  export  from 
Chinkiang,    growing    along   a  narrow   belt  running 
along  the  34th  parallel  of  latitude,  through  Kiangsu, 
Anhui  and  Honan,  and  between  the  115th  and  119th 
parallels  of  longitude,  where  the  land  lies  several 
feet    higher    than    the    plain    of    the    Yangtze    at 
Shanghai,   and    the  soil   is  poor  and  sandy.      The 
flower  has  not  been  an  important  article  of  diet  for 
more  than  a   few  decades ;  it  is  now,   however,   so 
much    sought  after   that   it    is    regularly   cultivated 
between   potatoes   and   cabbage.     The   young  bulbs 
are  replanted,   seed    being   apparently  never  used 
The  flowers  are  plucked  in  spring,  dried  in  the  sun, 
steamed,   trodden  down  in  a  I^anj,  and  packed  for 
conveyance    to    tlio   nearest    mart,    where   they   are 
j    redried   and  packed  in   large  bales.      The  original 
price  is  about  $3.00  per  picul. 

The  flower  alone  is  eaten,  as  a  vegetable  relish 
with  pork,  etc.  It  is  4  or  5  inche^s  long,  light 
brown  in  colour,  with  yellow  petals.  The  best 
kinds  come  from  Ch'enchou-fu  in  Honan.  The 
export  for  1916  amounted  to  Tls.  453,177. 

China  Review,  vol.  xix. 

LI    MA-T'OU.     See  Ricci. 
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LIMICOLAE,  an  Order  inrludinK  IMovflm, 
SnipcH,  Ourlowfl,  etc.  Tin*  follnwing  arn  rnet 
with  in  Cljiiwi.  VanrlluA  vuijarin,  thn  Lujiwiri^  or 
Pnowit,  uU  ovor  ('liiiia  in  th«  wiijUm*,  but  it  ruliref 
to  tho  north  in  the  Muninjor.  MicTo?(trrojtit  cinereus, 
ill  (hiiui,  Manrhiiriu  uixl  Mongolia;  it  breed*  on 
tho  yiin^t/.o  iiiid  prohuhly  in  niiiny  (MIut  jiartH  of 
Chiim.  //()j)ii>pfti uA  vintnihx,  tho  Indian  Spur- 
wirigrd  IMovor,  in  lluinun  and  Yunnan.  Sarcorjrtnn- 
mus  atrinur/ialis,  in  Yunnan.  Squntarola  helvetica, 
tho  Oroy  IMuvor,  paBHOH  up  and  down  thr  coant, 
and  winters  in  S.F^  ('hina.  i'liaradnuK  /ulcus, 
the  Eastern  Ooldon  Plover,  in  China  and  Mongolia 
in  piiHSHge.  Ochthodromui  vcrcduf,  the  KaHtorn 
Dotterel,  in  E.  China  and  Mongolia.  O.  y^offroyi, 
the  Largo  JSand  IMover,  on  tho  coaHts  of  (Jhina,  in 
passage.  O.  monyolicus,  tho  Lesser  Sand  Plover, 
Mongolia,  and  at  cortain  seasons  in  eastern  arid 
southern  China  and  in  ILainan.  /F,<ji<diti!^  plnctda, 
the  Long  billed  ilinged  Plover,  all  over  CJhina, 
though  not  in  great  numbers,  //v.  dubia,  the  Little 
Hinged  Plover,  in  Mongolia  and  the  whole  of  China. 
.'E.  alexandrina,  China  coast.  /fA  dealbata,  S.E. 
China.  iUareola  orientalis,  the  Large  Indian 
Pratincole  or  Sv^rallow-l'lover,  in  China  generally, 
Mongolia,  Manchuria.  Ilaematoptis  osculans,  the 
Sea-pie  or  Oystercatcher,  on  China  coast;  breeds 
near  Chefoo.  Strepsilas  interpres,  the  Turnstone, 
common  on  the  coasts.  Ibidorhynchus  struthersii, 
the  Ibis-bill,  in  the  mountains  of  the  north  and 
west,  and  in  Mu-p'in.  Nvmenius  variegatus, 
Eastern  Whimbrel,  in  all  parts  of  China.  A^. 
arquata,  the  Curlew,  in  passage,  in  China  and 
Mongolia.  A'.  cyanopuSj  in  great  numbers  in 
China,  in  migration.  A^.  minutus,  also  common  in 
migration.  Limosa  novae-zelandiae,  China  coast 
and  from  the  Ordos  to  S.  China.  L.  meianuroides, 
China  coast.  Terekia  cmerea,  the  Terek  Sandpiper 
or  Avocet  Sandpiper,  on  the  coast  of  China. 
Recurvirostra  avocetta,  the  Avocet,  China  coast ; 
in  summer  in  the  river-mouths  of  N.  China,  on  the 
Yellow  River,  and  in  ^Mongolia.  Himantopus 
candidus,  the  Black-winged  Stilt,  China  coast. 
Totaniis  glottis,  the  Greenshank,  very  common  in 
all  parts.  T.  stagnatilis,  the  Marsh  Sandpiper  or 
Little  Greenshank,  in  Manchuria  and  in  CJiina,  but 
rare.  T.  fuscus,  the  Spotted  Redshank,  from 
Mongolia  to  Canton.  T.  calidris  the  Redshank, 
very  common  in  all  parts  at  the  times  of  migration. 
T.  ochropus,  the  Green  Sandpiper,  abundant 
migrant  and  possibly  resident ;  by  the  water- 
courses everywhere.  T.  glareola,  the  Wood  Sand- 
piper, China  generally.  T.  brevipts,  China  coast, 
in  migration.  T.  hypolexicus,  the  common  Sand- 
piper, throughout  China.  Calidris  arenaria,  the 
Sanderling,  on  the  coast,  in  winter  and  in  migration. 
Tringa  crassirostris,  the  Eastern  Knot,  on  the  coast, 
at  the  times  of  passage.     T.  acuminata,  the  Asiatic 


Pr(  total  Sandpiper,  Chin*  coMt;  coiDinon  in  ib« 
§etm<nin.  T.  jUatyrhynrhn,  the  liroftdbilUd  Htint, 
in  Korniona,  and  in  ■mall  numlx^ri  in  China,  at 
tinw'N  of  migration.  T.  amertcann,  tha  Pacific 
Durdin.  V.  ru  fir  (Aim,  th«  Vjknietrn  Little  Stint.  T. 
tvinmtnrkii,  Tkmm i.sck'i  tilint ;  theM  IhrM  ar« 
common  on  the  coa«tii.  T.  nuharquata,  the  Curlew 
Stint  -or  I'lgniy  Curlitw,  ronimon  on  the  coa«t« 
and  in  Mongolia.  KurynorhyjirhuM  ptymaeus,  the 
Spoon  billed  Stint,  (Jhina  coani.  A/arrorhamphus 
taczanownkii,  tho  Snip*:  billed  Gfxlwit,  in  Mongolia 
and  China,  but  not  wide  npri^ad.  Srolopaz  ruHtirula, 
the  \V'ood(fx.'k,  Mongf*lia,  (Jhina  generally.  Gal- 
liriago  aolitaria,  the  Himalayan  Solitary  Snipe, 
Mongolia,  (Jhihli,  Lower  Yangt7>e,  Shen«i  and 
Mu  f)'in.  (f.  itrnura,  the  Pintail  Snipe,  in  migrat- 
ion, (t.  roelestis,  the  (Jommon  Snipe,  common  in 
all  parts.  6'.  grdlimdn,  the  Jark  Snipe,  Fakicn, 
Lower  Yangtze,  Chihli.  Hontrntvla  capentiis,  the 
I'ainted  Snipe,  as  far  as  N,  (Jhihli  in  Ruromer; 
resident  in  S.  China.  Lobipts  hyperbore^ui,  the 
Red-necked  Snipe,  and  I'halaropus  fuliroriuA,  ar^ 
wint€r  visitors. 

David  kt  Ocstaj-et  :  Les  Oi^rnux  dt  In  Chine, 
(Charadride.'?,   (Jlareolide.s,   Srolopacides,    etr). 

LI  MIN  ^J^  a  term  u.sed  in  the  Great  Learning 

,    with  reference  to  the  Chine.se  people,  and  explained 

'    in   K'ang  Hsi's  dictionary  as  'black-haired.'     Th* 

passage    in   the  Great  Learning   is   (jj^  ^  T"  i^  ^  l£ 

(x.    14),   and    Legge'.s    translation    is    'pre.'-erve   my 

sons  and  grandsons  and  black-haired  people.' 

Some  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  this  rendering 
of  the  term.  One  suggestion  i.s  that  since  the 
composition  of  the  character  in  its  earlier  form  i.-^ 
grain -I- man -f  millet  or  water,  it  points  not  to  the 
colour  of  the  hair,  but  to  the  distinctive  mark  of 
the  first  Chinese  immigrants,  rj:.-,  that  they  were 
already  an  agricultural  people. 

Little  :  The  Far  East,  p.  196 

LING  CH'IH)^i§,  the  punishment  translated 
'  cutting  into  ten  thousand  pieces.'  It  was  not 
quite  so  bad  as  that,  but  did  include  the  horror  of 
cutting  away  portions  of  flesh  from  the  living  victim 
before  the  coup  de  grace  was  given.  No  doubt  it  was 
at  some  times  more  brutally  and  completely  carried 
out  than  at  others,  and  these  extreme  cases  have 
twice,  at  least,  been  photographed  to  adorn  and 
assist  the  sale  of  foreign  books  :  in  one  case  the 
illustration  was  mercifully  perforated  to  facilitate 
withdrawal.  The  punishment,  with  other  barbarous 
accompaniments  of  the  death-penalty,  was  abolished 
by  an  edict  of  the  Empress-dowager  in  1905. 

LINGNAM4^I^,  ling  nan,  south  of  the  range. 
This  means  '  south  of  the  Plum  Range,'  Mei  Ling 
{q.v.),  and   is  used  to  denote  the  Kuangtung  and 
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Kuangsi  provinces.  There  is  a  book  with  this  title 
concerning  these  provinces,  written  by  the  Rev, 
B    C".  Henry. 

LINGUISTS,  the  term  always  used  for  the 
interpreters  in  early  days  of  trade  with  China.  It 
was  forbidden  to  any  Chinese  to  teach  Chinese  to 
a  barbarian.  I.lotd  (q.r.)  in  1699  and  Flint  {q.v.) 
in  1747  ^een  to  have  been  the  only  servants  of  the 
East  India  Company  to  acquire  the  language  up  to 
that  time.  The  linguist  therefore  became  an  im- 
portant institution,  and  between  Hong  Merchants, 
linguists  and  compradores,  the  difficulties  of  foreign 
trade  were  enormous. 

In  1685  is  the  first  record  of  the  charges  for 
linguists,  which  were  at  that  time  one  per  cent, 
on  the  transactions  for  the  ship  on  whose  behalf 
they  acted.  They  were  naturally  extremely  incom- 
petent in  translation,  even  if  they  had  wished  or 
dared  to  be  honest  in  the  case  of  petitions  presented 
to  officials  ;  they  originated  pidgin-English,  and  in 
its  early  days  it  was  worse  than  now. 

In  1814,  Sir  George  Staunton  gained  for  the 
Company  the  privilege  of  addressing  Chinese  officials 
in  the  Chinese  language, — and  by  that  time  there 
were  excellent  Chinese  scholars  among  the  Com- 
pany's servants. 

The    interpreter    of   the  British   Consul   is  still 
called  his  linguist  in  the  Treaty  of  Nanking,  1942. 
Eames  :  The  English  in  China. 

LINGYIN  ^  J^,  souVs  retreat;  a  group  of 
famous  temples  in  a  beautiful  glen  amongst  the 
Hangchow  hills.  The  monastery  is  reputed  to  have 
been  founded  by  an  Indian  monk  named  Hui  Li  in 
A.D.  326.  There  are  many  rock-sculptures  and  a 
seven-storied  "  Pagoda  of  the  Classics."  K'ang 
Hsi  paid  many  visits  to  the  Temples.  The  place 
was  sacked  and  burned  by  the  T'ai  P'ing  rebels. 

Cloud  :  Hangchow. 

LIN  NGANgg^,  the  name  given  to  Hangchow 
by  Kao  Tsung,  when,  having  been  defeated  by  the 
Chin  ^  Tartar?  he  transferred  the  Sung  C'apital 
there  in  a.d.  1127.  It  is  the  Kinsay  ;r  fiif  (capital) 
of  Marco  Polo.     See  Hangchow. 

LINSEED,  the  product  of  Linum  usitatissi- 
mum,  is  exported  from  Kalgan,  but  is  grown  also 
in  S.«?-uch'uan.  In  1911  it  was  predicted  that  it 
would  becom§  one  of  the  staple  exports  if  the  toe 
common  practice  /)f  adulteration  were  not  indulged 
in  ;  and  this  prediction  seems  correct,  since  the 
exportation  in  1912  reached  442,000  piculs,  worth 
over  Hk.  Tls.  2,000,000.  This  has  since  been  re- 
duced, but  only  on  account  of  the  war.  Linen  is 
not  at  present  manufactured  in  China. 

The  export  for  1^16  was  Pels,  202,499,  value 
Tls.   559,995. 

LINTIN  ^  iX  ^'^'f/  '"'.7>  meaning  'lonely,' 
not,  as  one   writer  gives  it,   'the  solitary   nail'  ;   an 


island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river  and  north- 
east of  Macao.  From  1821  to  1839  it  was  the  centre 
of  the  contraband  trade  in  opium  ;  permanent  store- 
ships  were  kept  there  during  the  winter  months. 
The  trade  was  carried  on  quite  openly,  and  not  till 
1836  wHiS  any  attempt  made  to  check  it. 

In  May  1858  a  large  fleet  of  pirates  was  des- 
troyed there  by  H.M.S.  Surprise. 

LIN  TSI  HSU  J^flljt^,  generally  known  to 
foreigners  as  Commissioner  Lin,  a  native  of  Fukien, 
born  in  1785.  At  the  age  of  55  he  was  Viceroy  of 
Hu-Kuang  (Wuchang),  which  proves  that  he  was 
a  man  of  unusual  ability.  In  December  1838  he 
wa'S  appointed  High  Commissioner  to  deal  with  the 
situation  at  Canton  and  to  carry  out  the  Emperor 
Tao  Kuang's  anti-opium  policy.  His  powers  were 
such  as  had  only  thrice  before  been  given  to  any 
subject  during  the  rule  of  the  Manchu  dynasty. 

Eight  days  after  his  arrival  in  Canton,  on 
March  18,  1839,  he  issued  an  order  to  the  foreign 
merchants  to  surrender  every  particle  of  opium  in 
their  possession  that  it  might  be  burnt,  and  further 
to  give  a  bond,  in  a  foreign  language  and  in  Chinese, 
declaring  they  would  never  again  bring  opium  in 
their  ships.  An  order  was  also  given  to  the  Hong 
Merchants  to  see  the  foreign  merchant*  were 
obedient  to  the  law,  with  a  threat  that  otherwise 
one  or  two  Hong  Merchants  would  be  executed. 
Only  three  days'  grace  was  allowed.  The  next 
day  the  Hoppo  issued  an  order  that  no  foreign 
residents  should  leave  ;  they  were  prisoners  at  large 
in  their  factories  till  the  surrender  of  the  opium. 
On  March  27  Captain  Elliot,  Chief  Superintendent 
of  Trade,  found  it  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  foreign  lives  and  property  to  order  that  the 
opium  should  be  given  up,  making  himself 
responsible  for  the  delivery  of  20,291  chests.  To 
this  fateful  transaction  a  touch  of  humour  is  given 
by  the  fact  that  two  Parsee  firms  having  by  accident 
duplicated  their  lists 'the  tot^l  amount  actually  in 
Canton  was  short  of  the  promised  figure  by  523 
chests  ;  this  amount  had  to  be  bought  from  a  .ship 
from  India  in  order  to  surrender  the  stipulated 
number  of  chests,  and  it  was  not  paid  for  till  the 
indemnity  had  been  received  ! 

Other  difficulties  naturally  followed;  Lin  gave 
orders  on  January  5,  1840  to  close  Canton  forever 
to  British  ships ;  shortly  after  he  issued  a  graduated 
scale  of  rewards  for  the  capture  and  destruction  of 
Briti.'ih  ships  and  the  capture  or  killing  of  Britons  : 
the  scale  was  raised  consdderably  ih  February,  1841. 
Thus  Lin  brought  on  the  First  War,  wrongly  called 
the  Opium  War.  He  was,  of  course,  both  ignorant 
and  arrogant,  but  he  served  the  Emperor  faithfully 
and  was  a  sincere,  patriot.  He  was  degraded  for 
his  failure  and  in  1843  banished  to  Hi.  After  two 
years  there  he  was  recalled  and  made  Acting- 
Viceroy    of   Shensi    and    Kansu,   then  Governor  of 
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Slienni,  thou  Viceroy  of  YuiiiiJin  and  Kuaichou.  Ho 
di^a  in  1U60. 

Dr..  (Sir  .Ioiin)  Howuinu  wrote  a  wry  full 
uctount  of  hitn,  including  hi*  earlier  life,  i)i  the 
'J'rain^ni  (m/m  of  the  ('/itini  llniucK  of  thr  Ittnjnl 
Asiatic  Society  (not  to  ho  confuiied  with  ihe  North 
China  Branch),  in  I'urt  iii,  1851  52. 

MoitHK  :  I ntvnuttnnuU  lieltitunm  i/f  the  C/n^trse 
J'Jinpirc;  CjiiNKSK   l{Ki'»)Sin)UY,  ;>a,i.si//i. 

LIOTRICHINAE,  a  Subfamily  of  the 
CititcropodidiU'.  'V\\m  following  are  found  in 
China.  Ijiothrix  luteti,  ScoP.  ;  South  China  to 
C^ickiang.  I.iocichlu  stteri,  Swinhok  ;  Formosa. 
I'tt'i  uthius  rithrtd,  O.  CliiANr;  Fukien,  Yunnan. 
/*.  iiifiventrit,  Blyth  ;  Yunnan.  Allotrius  jjollidus, 
A.  Dav.  ;  Kukicn,  S.such'uan.  Cutia  ui/xilensis, 
HoDoa.  ;  Yunnan.  Minla  jfrdoni,  .] .  Veku.  ; 
Ssijch'uan. 

LI  PING  ^  ^,  a  prefect  of  the  Shu  jjg  district 
in  Ssuch'uan,  who  in  the  Ch*in  dynasty  (255-206 
B.C.)  began  the  great  work  of  irrigation  which  has 
made  the  Ch'eng  tu  IMain  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  thickly  populated  areas  in  all  China.  See 
CA'e/Jr/  tu  Plain. 

LI  PO,  ^  ^  also  called  Li  T'ai  Po,  generally 
regarded  as  China's  greatest  poet.  He  was  born  in 
Ssuch'uan  about  a.d.  705.  He  led  a  di.«isipated  and 
wandering  life,  sometimes  in  favour  at  Court,  some- 
times in  disgrace.  He  was  one  of  six  in  Shantung 
known  as  2^ he  Six  Idlers  of  the  Bamboo  Brook 
It  ?^  ^  is  >  ^'^^  later  was  one  of  an  equally  hard- 
drinking  band  called  27/e  Eight  Immortals  of  the 
Wineciip  ?@  tj'  A  fill  •  He  wa-s  drowned  from  a 
boat  through  a  tipsy  and  too  succa«sful  effort  to 
embrace  the  reflected  moon,  in  a.d.  762.  Examples 
of  his  poetry  may  be  seen  in  translations  iik  Giles' 
Chinese  Literature. 

Eames  :  The  English  in  China. 

LIQUORICE  "H*:?  han-ts'ao;  Ghjcyrrhiza;  a 
drug  very  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese,  small 
quantities  of  it  entering  into  nearly  every  prescrip- 
tion intended  for  internal  use.  G.  echinata  and  G. 
glabra  grow  plentifully  in  northern  China,  but  the 
best  liquorice  is  the  root  of  (x.  uralensis,  the  prbduct 
"of  the  grasslands  north-west  of  Sungpail  in  Ssu- 
ch'uan. It  stands  next  in  importance  to  ginseng  in 
Chinese  pharmacy.  As  an  export  h  is  sent  mostly 
to  Japan,  but  8, (XX)  piculs  were  bought"  for  the 
United  States  in  1915. 

Exportation  :  1915,  Pels.  32.000,  Tls.  335,000 ; 
1916,  Pels.  32,664,  Tls.  315,142. 

LI  SAO,  ^1^  Falling  into  Trouble,  a  celebrated 
poem  considered  by  all  learned  Chinese  a^  one  of 
the  most  difficult  things  in  their  literature.  The 
poet  was  CH'ii  YiiAN,  {q.v.).  It  has  been  translated 
into  German    by   August    Pfizmaieh    (1852) ;   into 


Krrnc  h  hy  li'lleiivcY  UB  Haint  Uemyi  in  1(570;  and 
by  Leuuk  into  KriKlish  in  the  Journal  of  the  lUjyal 
A«iAti(!  Society,  lti96.  He«  al»o  (iilMM,  Chinftt 
l.ttrrttlure ,  p.  60. 

LI  SSO  t^  V^,  a  (.Ativ«-  of  the  Ch'u  Rut«.  and 
later  mini-ter  of  Siiiii  JIl'a.no  'I'i  ;  it  wa«  he  who 
luggeated  the  deetruction  of  the  bookji.  He  wa«  « 
pupil  of  IImuN  TzQ.  After  the  Fir«t  Kmperor'e 
death  he  fell  a  victim  Ut  the  intrigu<?M  of  a  (runurh, 
and  waa  i^awn  uMundor,  2(Xj  B.( \  ilf  ii  »aid  to  have 
invented  the  form  of  writing  called  the  l.^»»er  Seal. 

LITERARY  CHANCELLOR  f^  t*A  /^'"'/' 
cht'ng,  the  jirovincial  Director  of  Education,  col- 
I(^|ui  illy  called  tf^  ^  ///fueh  t'ai.  A  special  appoint 
ment  u«ually  filled  by  officiaU  wjth  high  Iit<;rary 
degrecH  from  Peking  acting  for  three  year«.  They 
preMided  at  the  Prefectural  examinations  and  gave 
the  degree  of  hsiu  tt'ai  to  the  Buccessful. 

LITERATI,  a  term  which  should  pr'>p«riy 
include  all  men  of  education  in  China  whether  in 
office  or  not.  It  seems  generally  u-sed,  however,  to 
refer  only  to  unemployed  scholarn,  while  the  others 
are  termed  officials.  It  thus  includes  graduates 
waiting  for  a  post,  graduates  preparing  for  further 
examinations,  unsuccessful  examinees  who  devote 
themselves  to  teaching,  and  those  qualified  for 
official  life  who  prefer  to  live  a.s  'retired  scholars.' 

LITTER.  The  mule-litter  is  a  common  means 
of  travel  throughout  North  China,  especially  in 
hilly  districts.  Two  long  parallel  poles  are  bound 
on  opposite  sides  of  two  frames  which  fit  on  the 
saddles  of  two  mules,  one  in  front  and  one  behind. 
To  the  portion  between  the  mules  are  attached 
arches  of  bamboo  from  pole  to  pole.  The  arches 
are  covered  with  cheap  matting  under  which 
shelter  the  traveller  spreads  his  bedding  and  his 
baggage  and  himself  on  a  rough  support  of  ropes. 
These  litters  are  named  shan-tzu  If  -^  in  Shantung. 
A  more  permanent  and  comfortable  kind,  in  which 
the  traveller's  portion  is  made  of  wood  instead  of 
matting,  is  called  Vo  chiao  |t^.  etc. 

LITTLE,  ARCHIBALD  JOHN,  a  merchant, 
traveller  and  writer.  He  was  born  in  London,  1838, 
and  arrived  in  China  in  1859.     He  was  the  first  to 

get  a  steamer  up  to  Chungking.  (See  Chungl-ing). 
In  1888  he  published  Through  the  Yangtze  Gorge*, 
and  in  1901,  Mount  Omi  and  Beyond.  He  al.«!0 
wrote  en  the  geography  and  geology  of  The  Far 
East  in  the  series  'The  Regions  of  the  World' 
(1905).  He  returned  to  England  in  1907  and  died 
the  next  year.  After  his  death  Mrs.  LrrrrE  publish- 
ed his  Across  Yunnan,  and  Gleanings  from  Fifty 
Years  in  China. 

LITTLE  SISTERS  OF  THE  POOR,  Petites 
Soeurs    des    Paucrcs.     The.<e    nuns    began    work    in 
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Shanghai  in  February,  1904.  They  busy  themselves 
only  over  the  aged  poor,  of  whom  they  support  three 
hundred.     The  number  of  Sisters  is  twenty. 

LI  TZO  CH'ENG  ^^J^,  born  in  Shensi  in 
A.D.  1606.  In  1627  he  got  into  trouble  over  the 
land-tax,  and  two  years  later  he  became  a  brigand, 
calling  himself  General  Ch'uano  Qfl.  After  fleeing 
into  Ssuch'uan  for  some  years  he  appeared  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  desperadoes  in  1640,  overran  parts 
of  Hupei  and  Honan,  and  was  soon  at  the  head  of 
a  considerable  army.  In  1642  he  took  K'ai-feng  fu, 
losing  his  left  eye  in  the  assault ;  two  years  later  he 
had  conquered  the  whole  of  Shensi,  proclaimed 
himself  first  Emperor  of  the  Great  Shun  ;Ac  Id 
dynasty,  with  Yung  Ch'ang  7j^  ^  as  his  reign  title, 
and  marched  towards  Peking.  The  Ming  Emperor 
sent  for  Wu  San-kuei,  who  was  fighting  in  the  East 
against  the  Manchus,  but  before  his  arrival  a  gate 
was  treacherously  opened  to  the  rebel  and  the  last 
Ming  Emperor  hanged  himself.  Wu  then  attacked 
the  conqueror  in  Peking  ;  Li  was  obliged  to  retreat 
we.stward,  and  after  two  defeats  his  army  began 
to  melt  away ;  for  a  time  he  held  Wuch'ang,  then 
fled  down  the  Yangtze  and  was  killed  in  Hupei  in 
1645. 

He  was  a  great  leader ;  his  army  was  well 
disciplined  and  cared  for,  and  though  in  the  earlier, 
part  of  his  career  he  terrified  the  Empire  by  his 
atrocities,  he  put  such  methods  aside  as  soon  as  he 
saw  that  his  purposes  could  succeed  without  them. 

LI  U  AN  ^  ^.     See  Huai  Nan  Tzu. 

LIU  HSIANG  J?i|fn],  a  celebrated  author  and 
philosopher,  born  in  80  B.C.  He  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  Imperial  Commission  appointed  by 
HsuAN  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty  to  edit  and  annotate 
the  ancient  classics  after  their  reinstatement.  He 
was  much  inclined  towards  Taoist  speculations,  and 
wro^e  a  treatise  on  the  Five  Elements  from  material 
which  is  aid  to  have  been  supplied  him  by  a  super- 
natural visitant.  He  developed  the  ideas  cf  Tsor 
Yen  {q.v.).  Two  of  his  books  are  considered  models 
of  style,  viz.,  the  History  of  the  Ilan  .dynnfity,  and 
a  collection  of  stories  to  illustrate  wojiianly  virtues. 
He  died  in  B.C.  9. 

LIU  KUNG  TAG.     See  IFci  hai  wti. 

LIU  MING-CH'UAN  gi)  |g  f|^ ,  a  native  of 
Anhui,  born  in  1838.  He  fought  as  a  volunteer 
against  thje  T'ai  P'ing  rebels  and  received  the 
Yellow  Jacket  in  1864.  In  1884  he  was  Military 
Commissioner  in  Formosa,  and  made  a  valiant 
defence  again.'^t  the  French  in  the  north  of  the 
island.  When  Formosa  wa.s  made  a  Province  he 
became  first  Governnr ;  he  made  a  railway,  and 
laid  a  .submarine  cable  frcm  Tamsui  to  Foochow, 
introduced  the  telegraph  and  opened  coal-mines.  In 
1890  he  was  made  President  of  the  Board  of  War. 


He  retired  in  ill  health, — the  result  of  wounds  and 
long  residence  in  Formosa,  and  died  in  1896. 

LIU  PANG  g!l/f5,  was  born  in  the  modern 
Kiangsu,  B.C.  247.  When  a  rebellion  arose  against 
the  First  Emperor  he  became  a  leader  of  rebels  and 
later  was  made  Duke  of  P'ei,  his  birth  place.  After 
various  fighting  en  behalf  of  the  resuscitated  Ch'u 
state  he  was  made  Prince  of  Han.  He  then  fought 
with  his  rival  Hsiang  Chi,  losing  in  the  battle  of 
P'eng  Ch'eng  over  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
Ultimately  he  gained  the  upper  hand  and  was 
proclaimed  as  first  Emperor  of  the  Han  dynasty 
in  B.C.  202.     He  died  in  B.C.  195. 

LIU  PEI  IiJH,  a  native  of  Chihli,  born  a.d.  162 
of  royal  blood,  but  extremely  poor.  At  first  he 
was  opposed  to  the  encroachments  of  Ts'ao  Ts'ao, 
{q.v.),  but  later  became  very  friendly  with  him. 
Then  he  conspired  against  him  and  henceforth  they 
were  rivals.  He  had  the  assistance  of  Chuko  Liang, 
and  when  the  Han  dynasty  came  to  an  end,  he 
assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Shu.  Though  Shu 
was  only  one  of  the  Three  Kingdoms,  yet  his 
dynasty,  called  Shu  Han  ^  y| ,  is  regarded  as  the 
legitimate  successor  of  the  Han  dynasty.  He  died 
two  years  later,  a.d.  223. 

LIU   PU.     See  Six  Classes  of  Characters. 

LIU   PU.     See  Six  Boards. 

LIU  SHU.     See  Six  Classes  of  Character. 

LIU  T'l.     See  Six  Forms  of  Writing. 

LIU   SUNG  DYNASTY.     See  Sung  {Liu). 

LIU  YUNG-FU  S!l/jcJS  or  Liu  Erh,  known  as 
leader  of  the  Black  Flags.  He  was  born  in  Kuangsi, 
1836.  He  and  his  men  were  a  band  of  outlaws,  but 
on  trouble  arising  with  the  French  in  Annam  he  was 
engaged  by  the  Chinese  and  given  official  rank. 
See   Black  Flags. 

LIVADIA,  TREATY  OF.     See  Treaties. 

LJUNGSTEDT,  ANDREW  J.,  Sir,  knight  of 
the  Swedish  Royal  Order  Waza,  President  of  the 
Swedish  Factory  at  Macao.  He  died  at  Macao, 
November,  1835,  aged  76.  He  was  the  author  of 
Contribution  to  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Portu- 
guese Settlements  in  China;  Contribution  to  a 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at 
Macan;  Description  of  the  City  of  Canton;  etc. 

LLOYD,  one  of  the  Council  of  five  chosen  to 
assi.st  the  East  Indi*  Company's  President  in  China 
in  1699.  He  was  eelected  because  of  his  knowledge 
of  Chinese,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
Briton  to  learn  the  language. 

LOANS,  CHINESE  EXTERNAL.  See  Hong- 
kong and  Shanghai  Bank, 
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LOB  NOR,  a  laltti  of  Cliiiitfun  I'lirkcnluii,  tiliniil 
lut.  ^U"  N.  uii«l  ioiiK'.  ^X)';  K.  Il  litm  on  llio 
etiMtcrn  (MJ^n  of  llio  'luniii  biiftui,  at  tho  ((ntl  of 
the  Altyii  liiii);**.  It  ih  n  nuiidy  itwiunp,  rrrriviiig 
tho  (liuiiuiKi^  of  tlii^  liUMii),  und  iii  it  tlir  'J'urim 
rivor  itHoif  dinaitprarN.  I  limt  mm'Iiih  to  liiiv«i  Ihmmi 
a  town  (iilliMi  I. oh  ni'ur  tlic  luUc  Maic"  I''>io 
has  Lop. 

LOCH,  HENRY  BROUGHAM,  .on.pumon  of 
Sir  iJAiiuv  I'ahkkh  wlirn  thoy  wen*  inudo  priRonem 
Jit  I'miK'  cIkhi.  lit'  w;i8  tlion  Mccretiiry  to  Lord 
Ki.oiN,  and  wi(»io  lh«>  accouiit  of  tlu*  MinHion; 
(/'fisitndl  Xiiitudvr    of   Orrui Tcuaa  .     1860). 

II r  was  born  in  1827,  was  crratod  haron  in  1895 
and   dit'il    in  190(). 

LOCKHART,  JAMES  HALDANE  STEWART, 

Sir,  wuH  born  in  Sttjllaiid,  May  2b,  lUSb,  and  waH 
educated  in  Kdiiibm^di.  lli>  was  appointed  a 
Uonj^konj;  tadrt  in  1878,  and  later  lilli'd  various 
ofTices  in  that  colony,  twice  receiving  the  thanks  of 
11.  M.  ( Joveinincnt  for  .services  done.  He  wa,s  made 
CM. (J.  in  1898,  and  K.C.M.d.  in  1908.  In  1902 
he  was  appointed  Comnii^ioner  of  Weihaiwei  and 
still  holds  that  post  in  1917. 

His  published  works  are  .1  Miniitdl  of  Chincxe 
Quotfifion^ ;  The  Cuncnci/  of  the  Farther  lC(i.<t ; 
The.  Stewart  Lochhart  Collection  of  Chinese  Copjicr 
Coin.<,  1915. 

LOCKHART,  WILLIAM,  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  was  born  at  Liverpool  in  1811, 
and  died  in  London,  1896.  He  was  the  second 
medical  missionary  to  (Jhina,  Dr.  Peter  Parker 
being  the  first.  He  reached  Canton  in  1838,  worked 
there,  at  Macao,  till  expelled  with  the  other  English, 
and  at  Batavia,  then  went  to  Chusan  during  British 
occupation  and  made  a  hospital  there.  When  the 
evacuation  took  place  he  went  to  Shanghai,  arriving 
there  the  day  the  port  was  opened,  and  in  1844 
opened  a  Chinese  hospital  which  he  managed  till 
1857,  The  next  year  he  went  to  England,  but  re- 
turned in  1861  to  found  a  hospital  in  Peking,  He 
retired  in  1864.  Besides  medical  reports,  et<'.,  he 
produced  a  Notice  of  Chusan,  in  the  Chinese  Be- 
j)ositor)/,  vol.  X,  and  in  1861  a  book.  The  Medical 
Missionar}/  in  China.  His  own  library  of  Chinese 
books  he  presented  to  the  London  Mission  Hou'se 
in  London,  where  it  is  kept  as  the  Lockhart 
Library. 

Wylie  :  Memorial.'!  of  Protestant  Missio7iaries. 

LOESS,  (LOSS),  a  deposit  of  yellowish  earth 
found  in  Asia  from  the  Caspian  to  Shantung.  It  is 
in  .<ome  regions  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  thickness, 
and  is  very  fertile.  It  is  abundant  in  North  China, 
especially  in  Shansi.  There  has  been  much  discus- 
sion among  geologists  as  to  its  origin,  but  it  is  now 
generally  accepted   that  it   is  the  last  great  marine 


alluvial  drpuait  •ciitl<?rffd  and  Imd  down  agftiii  by 
tiir  Aclioti  tif  wiridN.  Tliia  th<Miry  in  du«  to  voM 
Jill  111 iiori.N;  thi)  poilii  M  of  hi»  ({ivitt  work  in  whidi 
he  diMcutsm  il  l(ii«  hi-fii  traii»liit4«d  by  Kukinm  hi 
The  Chtnrfr   Un  onltt  for  18B2.      Kr«  Oeoloijy. 

LO  FOU  MOUNTAINS  nr?[\\,  ««ly  mile* 
••nut   'd    (  uriton,   and   iirv«niy    north    of    If  /; 

llir  liighfiit  )iOint  i»  j;i\fii  tx%  4,160  f  1 1  :  ..h, 
hot'ii.SK'H  hiHiV.  dc»rnl>cii  «ii  c.xrur»ion  to  'hrm  in 
1892.         F.  S.  A.  HoniKii  :  Thf  LoF„u  Mountain*. 

LO-HAN    Hi^,    in    Sannkrit    Arnhnn    (q.v.). 

'Mir  piopi-r  tiM-.-itiin^  of  the  ('hineNe  i»  given  a« 
worthy,  excelh'nt,  etc.  According  to  HiiddhiiiU  lh»» 
l^o  han  have  penetrated  the  niy>lerie«  of  heaven 
and  earth.  Dome  Kpcakii  of  them  on  'htmzrn  of  the 
West  who  have  made  a  reputation  by  their  orit^ina- 
lity  and  remarkable  uglme>M.'  (Jther*  deft<tilie 
them  a«  Haints.  They  are  generally  iipoken  of  a* 
the  eighteen  Lo-han,  "f*  A  I!  ^^^i^ih  pa  Lo  hati,  and 
tlii.s  i»  the  usual  number  found  in  templen  and  in 
Huddhii't  b«K»kM ;  but  the  niiml)ei  of  th«'ni  i«?  .»'onie 
times  raised  to  five  hundred. 

In  Indian  and  in  early  Chinese  Huddhi^t  works 
they  appear  as  sixteen  (^nly,  and  they  are  (ailed  the 
patrons  and  guardians  of  Sakyamuni  Bt'DDHa's 
religious  f-ystem  and  of  its  adherents. 

When  they  were  first  introduced  into  liiiddhist 
temples,  or  when  the  number  was  rai.«ed  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  in  Chine.se  temjde.s,  is  not 
known. 

Pictures  of  the  Eighteen  Lo-han  and  specimens 
of  the  extravagant  stories  of  them  will  be  found  in 
Dore's  work,  together  with  a  list  of  their  name.-*. 

DoRF.  :  Recherches  sur  les  Super^titifnta  en 
Chine,  tome  vii,  p.  214;  Waiters:  The  F/ight«>fn 
ho  han  of  Chinese  Buddhist  Tew),lc?. 

LOI.     See  Aboritjine-'i. 

LONDON    MISSIONARY    SOCIETY,    THE. 

Head>piart»'rs  : — London,  England. 

Entered  China,  1807. 

Works  in  Hongkong,  and  in  T'anton,  Fukien. 
Chekiang,  Kiangsu,  Chihli,  and  Hupei.  Though 
inter-denominational  by  constitution,  this  Society  is 
chiefly  manned  and  supported  by  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  Ctreat  Britain  and  Australia.  It  was 
the  first  Protestant  Mission  to-  enter  China,  and  it.> 
first  representative  was  Robert  Morrison  {q.v.), 
a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  who  after  studying  the 
Chinese  language  for  three  years  with  a  Cantonese 
in  London,  was  sent  out  rid  America,  and  was 
kindly  received  by  the  residents  in  the  East  India 
Company's  factory  at  Canton.  As  it  was  impossible 
for  foreigners  to  undertake  direct  mission  work  at 
that  time,  ^Morrison  was  glad  to  get  the  pest  of 
translator  to  the  Company  in  1809,  which  gave  him 
a  secure  footing  in  the  place.  In  1813.  Rev.  William 
Mn.NK     [qv.)     arrived;     and     in     the     ^ame    year. 
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Morrison  finished  his  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Six  years  later,  the  two  colleagues  had 
prepared  the  whole  Bible ;  and  in  1821,  Morrison 
completed  his  Dictionary.  The  first  convert  had 
been  baptized  in  1814,  but  the  difficulties  of  the  work 
were  so  great  that  only  ten  persons  were  won  for 
Christianity  in  the  first  25  years.  Seeing  the  im- 
possibility of  reaching  the  Chinese  in  China,  Milne 
early  made  a  long  tour  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  to 
visit  the  chief  Chinese  settlements,  distributing 
literature  and  seeking  suitable  headquarters  for 
mission  work  ;  and  as  the  result,  centres  were  opened 
in  Batavia,  Penang  and  Singapore.  In  1821,  an 
Anglo-Chinese  College  was  founded  at  Malacca 
under  Milne,  who  also  had  charge  of  a  printing 
press.  (See  Mission  Presses).  The  Rev.  W.  H. 
Medhurst,  who  had  arrived  in  1816,  took  charge 
of  a  second  press  in  Java,  with  an  orphanage  and  a 
srhool  for  Chinese  children. 

As  early  as  1830,  two  of  the  Canton  converts 
itinerated  in  the  interior,  travelling  250  miles,  and 
distributed  7,000  tracts  among  students  at  examina- 
tion centres.  This  is  the  earliest  attempt  made  by 
Protestants  to  reach  the  literati.  Amongst  other 
workers  sent  out  before  the  opening  of  Hongkong, 
may  be  mentioned  Dr.  William  Lockhart  {q.v.), 
the  first  medical  missionary  from  Europe,  who  came 
in  the  year  1838,  S.  Dyer  {q.v.)  Dr.B.HoBSON,  James 
Legge,  (1840)  [q.v.)  and  Samuel  Kidd  {q.v.).  As 
soon  as  Hongkong  was  ceded  to  the  British  the 
Anglo-Chinese  College  was  transferred  thither;  and 
in  1843  it  was  decided  to  open  a  Theological 
Seminary  in  Hongkong;  to  begin  medical  work 
there ;  and  to  occupy  the  five  newly-opened  Treaty 
ports. 

In  pursuance  of  this  scheme.  Canton  was  re- 
occupied  ;  Dr.  Lockhart  and  Mr.  Medhurst  pro- 
ceeded to  Shanghai ;  a  mission  was  started  in  Amoy 
in  1844;  Dr.  Milne's  son,  the  Pev.  W.  C.  Milne 
also  went  to  Ningpo,  but  this  port  was  soon 
abandoned ;  and  in  1861,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Edkins 
iq.v.)  who  had  joined  the  Shanghai  staff  in  1845 
settled  in  Tientsin,  thus  founding  the. North  China 
Mission ;  and  from  this  port  as  a  base  Dr.  Lockhart 
went  to  Peking  and  opened  work  there.  In  1861, 
another  member  of  the  Shanghai  staff  began  work 
in  Central  China,  when  the  Rev.  Griffith  John, 
following  up  a  tour  taken  by  the  Rev.  William 
Muirhead,  moved  to  Hankow. 

As  at  present  constituted  the  L.M.S.  has  five 
districts  in  China  : 

1.  The  South  China  District,  with  its  chief 
centre  at  Hongkong,  and  stations  on  the  mainland 
at  Canton  (1807)  and  Poklo  R?  U  (1850). 

2.  The  Shanghai  District. 

3.  The  North  China  District,  with  strong  staffs 
of  missionaries  at  Peking  (1861)  Tientsin  (1861)  and 


Siao  Chang  ^ Jg ,  (1888),  Ts'angchou  it  ;H1 ,  (1895), 
and  representatives  at  T'ungchow  in  union  work. 

4.  The  Central  China  District,  where  the 
principal  centre  is  Hankow  (1861),  with  other 
stations  at  Wuchang  (1867),  Siaokan  :^^,  (1880), 
Huangpei  Hlft,  (1898)  and  Tsaoshih  .%  ffj,  (1899). 

5.  The  Fukien  District,  with  Amoy  as  the 
oldest  station,  (1844),  in  addition  to  Changchow 
^)^,  (1862),  Huian  hsien  ^^U  (1866)  and  Ting- 
cnow  ^  '/f\  (1892). 

With  the  changed  conditions  under  which 
missionaries  now  work,  the  day  of  missionary 
sinologues  would  appear  to  be  over,  but  any  list 
of  them  consists  very  largely  of  L.M.S.  names ; 
Legge,  Morrison,  Milne,  Medhurst,  Edkins, 
Wylie,  and  Chalmers,  being  the  most  outstanding. 

The  Mission  has  also  been  famous  for  its 
preachers ;  the  kings  of  them  all  being  the  Rev. 
William  Muirhead,  D.D.  of  Shanghai,  who  for 
53  years  preached  the  Gospel  constantly,  and  Dr. 
Griffith  John  of  Hankow ;  and  others  too 
nufinerous  to  mention  have  adorned  the  evangelistic 
side  of  the  work. 

The  Medical  and  educational  sides  were  also 
insisted  on  from  the  beginning,  both  being  started 
in  the  early  days,  one  at  Macao,  and  the  other  at 
Singapore. 

There  are  to-day,  hospitals  at  Hongkong, 
(where  a  hostel  connects  with  the  University) ;  at 
three  of  the  four  centres  in  the  Fukien  District;  at 
four  of  the  five  stations  in  Central  China ;  at 
Shanghai, >  (from  which  city  the  L.M.S.  works  both 
in  N.  Chekiang  and  S.  Kiangsu) ;  also  at  Peking, 
Tientsin,  Siaochang,  and  Ts'angchou  in  North 
China.     (See  Medical  Missions). 

The  principal  educational  institutions  are  in 
Shanghai,  Tientsin,  and  Hongkong.  The  Union 
Medical  College  in  Peking,  taken  over  in  1916  by 
the  China  Medical  Board,  was  in  the  first  place  the 
contribution  of  the  L.M.S.  to  the  North  China 
Educational  Union. 

During  the  last  10  years,  1907-17,  the  principal 
developments  have  proceeded  along  the  following 
lines. 

1.  Concentration. — Work  in  SvSiich'uan  (Chung- 
king District)  Hunan  and  parts  of  Chihli  has  been 
given  up — so  that  more  thorough  intensive  work 
may  be  effected. 

2.  Institutional  Work. — The  Mission  has  been 
making  successful  efforts  to  develop  this  side  of 
its  work  and  institutions  such  as  the  Anglo-Chinese 
College,  Tientsin,  the  Griffith  John  College,  Han- 
kow, and  the  Medhflrst  College,  Shanghai,  etc.,  have 
either  been  started  or  largely  developed. 

3.  Co-operative  Union  Work. — The  Mission 
has  wherever  possible  welcomed  union  movements 
especially  in  Institutional  Work.  In  Canton  the 
Mission    is    affiliated    with    the    Union    Theological 
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Collrgr  a  tiiiioii  of  oiglit  MiaiiioiiH,  and  also  with 
tho  LInioii  'I'lioological  ('u11uk(*»  Aiiioy.  'I'liu  MiMniori 
hu8  uIho  ita  ihuro  in  Union  Modicul  tniining  in 
(  (Mitrul  und  N.  (.'hina.  lii  Ncrtli  ('hiiia  aln^i  it  ii 
Hliunng  in  'I'lioologicul  and  CiononU  Kdiicutioiiul 
Union  work. 

4.  An  important  dovelopniont  of  tho  Socioty'i 
work  iH  tho  formation  of  an  AdviHory  Council  on  tho 
Fu'ld,  conHinting  (»f  ninu  rcproHrntativi'M  from  tvicli 
of  tho  fivo  centri«M  and  otliorH  Hpuciully  co  optod, 
with  a  permanont  Socrotary.  A  similar  Chino'e 
Council,  advisory  and  ri'])ri«Hcntativo,  han  also  been 
formed.  Both  CouucIIm  meet  annually  at  tho  Hame 
time  and  place. 

5.  Tho  Chineao  Church  is  being  formed  into 
liOcal  and  District  (Councils,  tho  D.  C.'s  appointing 
their  own  representative  to  the  Cliine«o  Advisory 
Council. 

6.  In  each  centre  developments  are  taking 
place  in  tho  matter  of  self-support  and  self-govern- 
ment— purchase  of  land  and  erection  of  buildings 
worthy  of  the  Church. 

7.  Strong  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  carry 
on  a  forward  movement  in  the  Missions'  evangelistic 
and  church  work. 

Statistics  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1916. 

Foreign  Force     158 

Chinese  Staff       248 

Communicants     11,403 

LONGANS,  Euphoria  longan,  f|  Q|  lung  yen, 
*  dragon's  eye,'  a  near  relative  of  the  lichee.  The 
fruit  is  smaller  than  the  lichee  and  not  so  pleasant 
to  eat  when  raw,  but  when  canned  it  has  a  flavour 
superior  to  the  lichee.  .  It  also  is  semi-tropical, 
having  its  northern  limit  about  Foochow,  but  it 
is  hardier  than  the  lichee.  The  fruit  is  naturally 
brown  but  is  artificially  changed  to  a  chrome 
yellow.  It  is  eaten  fresh,  canned  or  dried.  There 
are  several  varieties. 

Meyer  :  Agricultural  Explorations ,  etc. 

LONGOBARDI,  NICOLAS  t|  ^g  |^  Lung 
Hua-min,  a  Jesuit  Missionary,  born  in  Sicily  in 
1559.  He  reached  China  in  1597.  He  laboured  first 
at  Chao  chow  where  he  suffered  from  persecution 
and  slander,  but  in  1609  he  was  called  to  Peking  and 
there  received  the  last  instructions  of  Ricci.  He 
was  opposed  to  Ricci  in  his  view  of  the  Chinese  rites, 
yet  Ricci  appointed  him  his  successor  as  Superior 
of  the  Jesuit  Missions  in  China.  When  T'ien  Ch'i 
recalled  the  missionaries  to  Peking  Longobardi  was 
one  of  the  first  to  return.  In  1636  he  went  to 
Tsi-nan  fu  in  Shantung  and  made  some  converts 
among  the  mandarins,  but  was  driven  out  by  the 
Buddhist  monks.  Up  to  the  age  of  79,  however, 
he  used  to  go  every  year  on  foot  to  Tsi-nan  fii  to 
instruct  the  converts.  After  apostolic  labours  re- 
warded with  apostolic  success  he  died  in  1654.     The 


Kinprcor  Shun  (/iiiii  who  adinirsd  hixn  oontrtbut«d 
to  thn  oxponsM  of  bis  funeral. 

Havukt  :  La  SltU  chrltxtnnt  de  Hi  nganfoUf 
II,  p.  22,  uiiUy 

LONG  WHITE  MOUNTAIN,  tho  title  of  a 
well-kiiowii  hook  by  ii.  10.  Jamkh  doncribing  » 
juurnoy  in  Manchuria.  For  the  mountain  SM 
Ch'ang  pai  nhan. 

LOO  CHOO  ISLANDS  J)!  Hf^  Uu  ch'iu,  a  chain 

of  iMJaiidji  «tr«-tc}iiiig  hrtv.  (<'n  Jupnu  and  Forrnoia, 
171  H(^uaro  miU's  in  urea  having  llOJ/X)  iiihubitanta. 
They  were  formerly/  independent  but  paid  tribute 
and  homage  to  both  China  and  Japan.  In  1874  a 
dispute  arose  between  the«o  two  countries  concerning 
the  islandH,  The  people  are  mainfcBtly  of  Japanese 
origin,  and  the  diHpute  ended  in  a  treaty  by  which 
China  acknowledged  Japan's  right  to  their  posses- 
sion. 

LO  P'ANKIjg,  astrological  compaes,  literally 
"  reticulated  plate." 

This  instrument  is  largely  employed  by  pro- 
fessors of  Fing-Shui  (q.v.)  and  Aatrology  (q.v.)* 
It  consista  of  a  baked  clay  disc,  six  or  more  inches: 
in  diameter,  with  a  magnetic  compass  about  one 
inch  diameter  in  the  centre.  The  disc  is  covered 
with  yellow  lacquer  and  is  inscribed  with  sixteen 
or  more  concentric  circles,  subdivided  by  radial 
divisions,   with  appropriate  lettering. 

It  synthesizes  all  the  accepted  Chinese  theories 
as  to  the  cosmic  harmonies  between  the  quasi-living 
energies  of  nature  (see  Yin  and  Yang  and  Five 
Elements),  time-relations  as  indicated  by  the  sun 
and  moon  and  the  directions  in  space  from  any 
point  on  the  earth. 

The  arrangement  of  the  circles  vanes  slightly, 
but  the  following  system  is  common  : — 

(1)  The  Eight  Diagrams  {Pa  Kua,  q.v.). 

(2)  The  eight  numbers  of  the  magic  square, 
(nob  including  5,  which'  is  understood  to  be  in  the 
centre). 

(3)  Twelve  sectors,  named  after  the  Pa  Kua 
and  by  four  pairs  of  "sexagenary  cycle"  characters. 

(4)  The  twenty-four  celestial  mansions  or 
"  heavens." 

(5)  The  twenty-four  characters  : — i.e.,  four 
of  the  Pa  Kua,  eight  of  the  "stems"  and  the  twelve 
of  the  "branches." 

(6)  The  twenty-four  fortnightly  climatic 
periods  of  the  solar  cycle. 

(7)  Seventy-two  sectors,  of  which  sixty  are 
named  by  pairs  of  sexagenary  cycle  characters. 

(8)  One  hundred  and  twenty  sectors,  of  which 
fortyreight  are  named  by  pairs  of  cyclic  characters. 

(9)  The  twenty-four  characters  as  in  (5)  but 
shifted  7^  degrees  anti-clockwise. 

(10)  Similar  to  (8)  but  with  different  pairs  of 
cyclic  characters. 
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(11)  Sixty  sectors  with  pairs  of  cyclic 
( luiracters. 

(12)  Same  as  (9)  but  with  tho  radii  shifted 
7^  degrees  clockwise  from  those  in  (5). 

(13)  Similar  to  (8)  but  with  different  characters. 

(14)  Sixty  unequal  sectors  with  cyclic  charac- 
ters. 

(15)  Allocation  of  the  five  elements  to  (14). 

(16)  Three  hundred  and  sixty  divisions  alter- 
nately numbered  with  odd  numbers  corresponding 
to  the  extent  of  the  Lunar  Asterisms* 

(17)  Same  as  (16)  with  marks  referring  to 
biguificance. 

(18)  The  names  of  the  twenty-eight  (unequal) 
lunar  asterisms. 

(19)  The  planets  (with  sun  and  moon)  corres- 
ponding .to  the  asterisms. 

Carus  :  Chinese  Occvltiam,  Monist,  vol.  xv, 
pp.  500-554  ;  Dore  :  Chinese  Supfratitioiis. 

[H.a] 

LOQUATS,  from  In  kwat,  the  Cantonese  pro- 
nunciation of  ^  (^  In  chii,  rush-orange  ;  Eriobotrya 
jnponica,  the  medlar;  also  called  lit -fS  p'i  p'ci, 
bi  wa,  etc.  This  fruit  is  probably  indigenous  in 
Central-eastern  China.  A  region  noted  for  its 
cultivation  is  the  Tang-hsi  district  in  Chekiang, 
where  loquat  orchards  stretch  to  the  horizon. 

The  finest  of  the  many  varieties  cultivated  is 
the  pai  p'i  p'a  or  white  loquat.  The  different 
varieties  are  all  grafted  on  seedling  stock. 

It  JB  considered  a  very  profitable  fruit  to  grow, 
though  apparently  a  good  crop  is  only  expected  every 
.second  or  third  year.  The  village  of  Tang-hsi  alone 
exported  in  one  good  year  some  twenty  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  the  fruit. 

^Ieter  :  Af/ricultural  Exploratione,  etc.  ;  Yule  : 
UobnonJobitnn. 

LORCHA.  The  word  is  from  the  Portuguese. 
The  name  given  to  a  small  vessel  whose  hull  is  of 
western  build  but  who.se  mast«  and  -sails  are  Chinese. 

LORD  AMHERST,  THE,  a  private  ship  sent 
in  1832  by  the  East  India  Company  from  Canton 
to  the  North-eastern  coasts  of  China,  with  a  view 
to  opening  up  more  extended  intercourse  with  the 
country  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  port  of 
Canton.  The  voyage  was  projected  by  Mr. 
Mar.J()RIbanks,  President  of  the  Committee  of 
Supercargoes,  without  any  authorization  from  the 
(.'ourt  of  Directors.  Mr.  Lindsay,  a  Member  of 
the  Factory  in  T'hina,  was  in  charge  of  the  mission, 
and  GuTZLAFF  the  missionary  went  as  the  inter- 
preter. The  object  as  stated  was  "to  ascertain  how 
far  the  Northern  Ports  of  China  might  be  gradually 
opened  to  Rritish  CDmmerco  ;  which  of  them  was 
most  eligible,  and  to  what  extent  the  disposition 
of  the  natives  and  the  local  governments  would  be 
favourable   to   it."      Since   Mr.    Lindsay    was    in- 


structed to  avoid  giving  the  Chinese  any  intimation 
that  ho  was  acting  in  the  employ  of  the  East  India 
Company,  he  reported  himself  in  writing  to  Chinese 
authorities  as  the  Commander  of  the  vessel,  which 
he  was  not,  and  moreover  under  a  fahse  name, 
(Hugh  Hamilton,  his  Christian  names),  and  stated 
the  ship  was  from  Bengal  :  after  which  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  frequent  references  in  the  Report 
to  the  bad  faith  of  the  Chinese.  In  the  Report 
printed  by  the  Government  it  is  gocd  to  see  that 
the  Company  severely  blamed  Mr.  Lindsay,  and 
indeed  disapproved  of  the  whole  unauthorized  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  expedition  occupied  192  days,  went  as  far 
north  as  Weihaiwei,  visited  Korea  and  the  Loochoo 
Islands,  and  cost  16,942  taels  net  "at  6s.  3d.  the 
tale." 

Report  of  Proceedings  on  a  Voyage  to  the 
Northern  Ports  of  China  in  thi  Ship  Lord  Amherst^ 
London,  1834 ;  Papers  relating  to  the  Ship  Amherst, 
[sic],  Ordered,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be 
printed,  9th  June,  1833.  Gutzlaff  :  Journal  of 
'Three  Voyages  along  the  Coast  of  China. 

LO  SSU  MA,  ^Vx Ml  f  ^  name  which  Schlegel 
took  to  mean  the  narwhal  and  to  be  of  unknown 
origin.  According  to  Laufer,  however,  the  word 
is  a  regular  transcription  of  rosmarus,  signifying 
the  walrus. 

Laufer  :  Arabic  and  Chinese  Trade  in  Walrus 
and  Narwhal  Ivory,  T'oung  Pao,  vol.  xiv. 

LOTS,  CASTING,  h  |^  2»"  ^'"«>  a  common 
method  of  divination  with  Chinese,  though  the 
phrase  'ca.sting  lots'  is  not  a  suitable  one.  Two 
oyster  shells  or  much  more  commonly  two  pieces  of 
bamboo  root  are  used,  which  are  thrice  thrown  on 
the  ground.  At  each  throw  the  concaVe  sides  may 
be  both  down,  both  up,  or  one  facing  down  and  one 
up.  The  various  combinations  have  their  meanings 
already  printed  in  a  book,  on  referring  to  which 
one  knows  what  the  answer  of  the  gods  is  to  the 
question  asked. 

Dore  :  Pccherches  sur  les  Superstitions,  p.  243. 

LOTUS  SCHOOL.     See  Pwre   Land  School. 

LOUR  El  RO,  PEDRO,  the  author  of  an  Aiiglo- 
Chinese  Calendar,  1776-1876,  published  in  1872  at 
Shanghai.  He  was  also  the  originator  of  the 
Shanghai  paper  7'hc  Celestial  Empire  on  July  4, 
1874,  with  F.  H.  Palfour  as  editor. 

LOWDAH,  or  lAODAH  ^  ;^ ,  old  great  one, 
a  term  used  by  foreigners  in  Shanghai  and  up  the 
Yangtze  to  denote  their  head  boatman.  Among 
(Chinese  it  is  u.sed  to  mean  the  skipper  of  a  junk. 

LOWRIE.  WALTER  MACON,  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania  on  February  18,  1819,  and  was  sent  to 
China  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  sailing  on  January  14,  1842,  and  reaching 
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MiKHo  (Ml  Muy  27.  Ho  iIkmi  pioccedod  to  Siii|^tt|>urt>, 
but  I'ddti'ury  wIikIh  inado  il  iiiuoititury  to  enter 
IVfunilu.  Aitrr  n  iitoiith  tlirin  hr  wnit  on  in  unothm* 
Hlii|>  iiinl  wnM  wrucktMi  4(XJ  iiiilrn  from  liiiid.  li«- 
tiiniin^  to  Munilu  hu  wont  back  to  Mucao  in  a  leaky 
bout  whii-li     niiido  tho  port  with  dinicully 

III  1U45  ho  riMiiovod  to  Niii^po,  having  in  l)i<' 
iiittM'vul  boon  twict^  in  dun^«'r  ut  moji.  In  May,  lb47, 
ht^  wiMit  to  Sh(in^)iai  aH  oiitt  of  tho  l)clu^iU.0H 
apptiintrd  to  truiiMhitu  the  New  'ronUiiiii*nt. 
KornUod  Middonly  to  Ninj^po,  ho  wont  to  Chapoo 
ami,  in  spito  of  rontrary  windM,  took  «hip  for 
Ningpo  on  Auj^ust  10,  1B47.  Ki^ht  or  ton  niiU^H  out, 
tho  boat  Wiu)  attacked  by  pirutcH,  and  Lowuik  woh 
thrown  overboard  and  drownod. 

I'liiNKSK  Kki-ositouy  :  vol.  xvi,  pp.  462,  638; 
vol.  .\i.x,  p.  491. 

LUCERNE.     Soo  Alfnl/n. 

LU  CHIU  YUAN  |:^  ;^  i)!!| ,  1140-92.  A  famoiiu 
Confucianiat,  a  fellow  .«;iu(lent,  a.s  wero  his  four 
brothers  also,  of  C'liu  Ilsr.  He  founded  a  school 
which  oppased  the  latU^r's  interpretation  of  the 
classics  and  is  therefore  considered  heterodox.  He 
was  canonized  as  }$;;  ^    Wkn  An. 

Suzuki  :   IlixtDnj  of  Ch\ncf<c  Philosophy. 

LUGARD,  FREDERICK  DEALTRY,  Sir, 
was  born  on  January  22,  1858.  After  a  good  deal 
of  military  service  in  the  Afghan  War  and  in 
Africa,  he  became  Governor  of  Hongkong  from 
July  28,  1907  to  1912. 

During  his  administration,  and  largely  through 
his  efforts,  the  Hongkong  University  {q.v.)  was 
founded.  He  afterwards  became  Governor-General 
of  Nigeria.  He  was  made  C.B.  in  1895,  K.C.M.G. 
in  1901,  and  G.C.M.G.  in  1911. 

He  has  published  Our  East  Africa  Empire, 
(1893). 

LU  HOU  fijg,  the  wife  of  Liu  Pei,  founder 
of  the  Han  dynasty,  who  owed  much  of  his  success 
to  her.  On  his  death  she  became  regent  for  her 
young  son.  She  destroyed  one  of  the  Emperor's 
sons  by  a  concubine,  and  -also  put  the  concubine  to 
death  with  dreadful  torture,  making  her  own  son, 
the  young  emperor,  look  on  the  woman's  agony. 
This  sight  drove  the  boy  mad,  and  the  mother  then 
usurped  all  authority  till  she  died  in  B.C.  180. 

LUNGCHINGTSUN  H  ^i^,  is  in  Kirin  pro- 
vince, and  is  one  of  the  four  marts  in  the  Yenki 
district  of  East  Manchuria  opened  by  the  Chino- 
Korean  Frontier  Agreement  of  1909.  The  trade  is 
almost  entirely  in  imports.     The  population  is  670. 

1915         1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports    351,533    284,549 

Net  Chinese       ,,  —  — 

Exports      91,532    112,577 


Total  Hk.Tls. 


443,065    397,126 


LUNGCHOW  ft  ^,  »  town  optiMd  to  foreign 
tradft  by  tho  Convention  with  France  of  1B87.  It  im 
in  Kiittii^Mi,  n«*Ar  thn  Tonkin  ironlifr,  f/n  t)i«  Teo 
rivor  ^  /£  above  Nannin((.  The  trade  i«  in«i((ni- 
ficant,  the  railway  from  ila  ohon((  and  Hanoi  to 
Luimnoti  or  Nanikuani  having  diverted  buaineM  frofn 
LiMi^chow  J  and  no  iniprovrmrnt  ii  lo  b«r  h^/ked  for 
till  thu  line  M  continuod  60  kilometre*  further  to 
Lun^chow  itMclf.  There  in  aUo  e^imc  pr<jef>ect  of 
tho  lino  being  continued  northeaMlward«  ;  (•••  A'ar 
Enxtrrn  lUvitw,  November,  1916).  The  populatuin 
\^  13,000.  1915       1916 

Not  Foreign  ImporlH  96,481     66,968 

Not  ('hineiie       ,,  —  — 

ExportM        .  16,610    11,866 


Total  Hk.Tlii. 


.     110,991    78,824 

LUNG  CH'UAN  YAO  ni^lC  ^-^Je  Sung  por- 
celain ((jinmonly  known  aw  (Jeladon,  rnadc  in  fJhe- 
kiang.  It  is  distinguinhed  by  its  bright  grass  green 
hue,  likened  by  Chinese  to  that  of  fresh  onion 
sprouts.  BusHELL  :  Chinese  Art,  vol.  ii. 

LUNGKOWfln.a  «inal'  po^t  on  the  north 
coa.st  c)f  *Shantung,  opened  to  international  trade 
in  1915.  1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  145,091        470,899 

Net  Chinese       „  278,117    2,930,739 

Exports  204,440       456,240 


Total  Hk.Tls.     ...     627,648    3,857,878 

LUNG    M^N   tin,    a    defile    30   li   south    of 

Honan-fu,  containing  cave  temples  and  rock  sculp- 
tures representing  Buddhist  deities.  The  defile  is 
called  Lung  Men,  "Gate  of  the  Dragon,"  because  of 
a  tradition  that  it  was  cut  by  Yii  with  the  help  of 
a  dragon,  in  order  to  drain  off  the  inundations  of  the 
Yellow  River.  The  oldest  grottos  are  those  carved 
out  by  the  orders  of  the  Wei  Emperor  Chk  Tsung 
(500-515)  in  honour  of  his  father  and  the  Empress- 
dowager.  Later  carvings  were  made  in  the  T'ang 
dynasty.  The  figures  number  some  thousands  and 
vary  in  height  from  two  feet  to  sixty  feet,  which  is 
the  height  of  one  colossal  Btjddha.  Traces  of 
Indian  art  are  very  evident.  At  the  time  of  the 
T'ang  dynasty  there  were  ten  temples  at  Lung  Men. 
Chavannes  :  Le  Journal  Asiatique,  vol.  xx, 
p.  153;  and  Mission  Archiologique  dans  la  Chine 
Septentrionalc. 

LUNG  WANG  ft 3E.     See  Dragon-kings. 
LUN   YU.     See  Analects. 
LU  SHUN   K'OU,  |g)gp,  the  Chinese  name 
of  Port  Arthur,  [q.v.). 

LU,  STATE  OFgt,  a  principality  of  the  feudal 
days,  founded  by  the  brother  of  the  founder  of  the 
Chou  dynasty  (12th  century  B.C.),  his  title  being 
Marquis ;  he  is  better  known  as  Chou  Kung.     The 
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fief  was  situated  in  south-wes't  Shantung,  south  of 
the  Ch'i  State.  Politically  ib  always  remained  a 
petty  Stat«,  but  it  was  the  most  highly  cultivated 
and  may  be  considered  as  almost  equal  to  the 
imperial  capital  in  matters  of  ritual,  sacrifice,  music, 
deportment,  etc.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  founder,  Conftjcttjs'  great  model,  had  at 
the  beginning  modified  the  local  manners  instead 
of  partly  adopting  them  as  Ch'i  had  done,  and  had 
introduced  the  customs  of  three  years'  mourning, 
etc.  The  Stat-e  had  special  privileges,  such  as  the 
right  to  use  the  imperial  music  of  all  past  dynasties, 
and  it  had  the  custody  of  ancient  objects, — the  bow, 
sceptre,  etc.,  presented  by  Wu  Wang  and  his 
successors.  The  earlier  rulers  of  Lu  were  advisers 
at  the  imperial  court  and  ruled  the  fief  from  a 
distance. 

Confucius  was  born  in  Lu  in  551  b.c.  In 
B.C.  517  the  reigning  Marquis  was  driven  out  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  great  families  and  died  in  exile 
ten  years  later.  Confucius  became  chief  councillor 
to  his  successor  and  drove  into  exile  one  of  the  most 
powerful  agitators.  For  many  years  Lu  was  a  kind 
of  henchman  to  Ch'i,  and  it  was  extinguished  by 
Ch'u  in  B.C.  249. 

Parker  :    Ancient  China  Simplified. 

LUTES.     See  Musical  Instruments. 

LUTHERAN   FREE   CHURCH   MISSION. 

IJeadqucTters  : — Minneapolis,  Minn.,  U.S.A. 

Entered  China,  1908. 

Works  in  Honan  in  two  stations,  viz.,  Suichow 
and  Kuei-te  fu  (opened  1916).  There  are  five 
workers  in  1917. 

LUTHERAN  MISSIONS.  In  January,  1917, 
there  were  seventeen  Lutheran  Missions  working  in 
China,  exclusive  of  those  associated  with  the  C.I.M. 
Of  these,  three  are  the  long-established  Basel,  Berlin 
and  Rhenish  Missions,  whose  combined  membership 
in  Kuangtung  forms  the  largest  Christian  com- 
munity in  the  province.  These  three  Missions  were 
founded,  and  are  still  maintained,  by  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  (Calvinistic)  churches  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  thus  anticipating  later  "union" 
movements.  They  hold  a  united  Conference  every 
three  years. 

Thirteen  Lutheran  Missions  work  in  Central 
China,  i.e.  in  Hunan,  Hupei  and  Honan.  Most  of 
them  are  at  present  small,  and  only  five  of  them 
ante-date  the  Boxer  year,  four  of  these  latter  being 
European  in  origin.  Since  1900,  eight  American 
Lutheran  communities  have  begun  work  in  Central 
China.  Four  of  these  have  united  to  build  and 
support  a  Union  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at 
She-kow,  near  Hankow,  and  discussions  are  being 
carried  on  with  a  view  to  the  corporate  union  of 
some  of  these  central  Missions  of  the  .«<amo  order. 


The  three  American  denominations  known  as 
the  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  in  the 
U.S.A.,  Hauge's  Synod,  and  the  United  Lutheran 
Church  of  America  (itself  formed  in  1890  by  the 
union  of  three  bodies)  will  celebrate  the  400th 
anniversary  of  the  Reformation  in  1917  by  amalga- 
mating, when  their  three  Missions  in  China  will 
also  become  one,  probably  under  the  name  of  the 
"American  Lutheran  Mission." 

In  April,  1915,  a  Union  Lutheran  Conference 
was  held  at  the  She-kow  Theological  Seminary,  when 
delegates  from  eight  of  the  Lutheran  Missions  of 
Central  China  were  present.  The  questiona  of 
Church  organization,  of  a  Union  liturgy  and  litera- 
ture, and  of  a  Union  College  were  discussed  and 
committees  formed  to  deal  with  them.  In  October, 
1916,  a  second  meeting  was  held,  reporting  progress, 
and  in  August,  1917  a  further  Conference  will  be 
held  in  which  it  is  expected  other  Lutheran  Missions 
besides  the  eight  above-mentioned  will  take  p»rt. 

The  names  of  the  seventeen  Lutheran  Miflsions 
are  : — 

1. — American  Lutheran  Brethren  Mission. 
2. — Augustana  Synod  Mission. 
3. — Basel  Missionary  Society. 
4. — Berlin  Missionary  Society. 
5.^ — Danish  Missionary  Society. 
6. — ^Evangelical  Lutheran  Missionary  Society. 
7. — Finnish  Missionary  Society. 
8. — Hauge's  Synod  Mission. 
9. — Independent  Lutheran  Mission. 
10. — Lutheran  Free  Church  Mission. 
11. — Lutheran  Synod  Mission. 
12, — -Norwegian  Lutheran  Mission, 
13,^ — Norwegian  Missionary  Society. 
14. — Rhenish  Missionary  Society. 
15, — Swedish  American  Missionary'Convenant. 
16. — Swedish  Missionary  Society. 
17. — United  Norwegian  Evangelical  Mission. 

LUTHERAN  SYNOD  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Chicago,  111.,  U.S.A. 

Entered  China,  1912. 

Works  in  Honan,  at  Kuang  chou  )fc^,  Kuang 
shan  ^lll,  artd  Hsi  hsien  ,^)|S,  all  opened  in  1913, 
and  at  Kikungshan,  In  1917  the  Mission  reports 
13  foreign  workers. 

LO  TSUNG,  #^,  an  important  School  of 
Chinese  Buddhism.  Lii  is  law  and  is  the  trans- 
lation of  Vinaya.  It  was  founded  by  Tag  HsiiAN, 
(595-667),  and,  like  the  T'ien-t'ai  School,  had  its 
origin  in  China.  It  is  based  on  Indian  authorities 
but  does  not  imitate  any  Indian  sect.  The  founder, 
as  seen  in  his  writings,  had  his  bent  towards  the 
practical  rather  than  the  mystical,  and  wrote  bio- 
graphy and  on  literary  history  and  church  govern- 
ment rather  than  on  subtleties  of  doctrine.  Pro- 
bably   in    consequence   of    his   own    observation    of 
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itiotiaittorion  ho  iiiMintiHl  that  inoriility  and  (linciiiliiin 
initHt  lit)  ill  llin  huHo  of  tliu  truly  rrli^iouH  lifo. 

Tho  (-)iiof  iiKiiuinltM'y  of  llio  Scliool  in  ul  I'ao  hua 
bIiuii  in  Kiuiit{Mii,  whuro  thoro  ia  inuro  BtridnuMM  and, 
it  iH  tiuid,  iiioro  learning  than  in  other  iiioiwintrrion. 
Only  two  nuMilN  a  (hiy  iiro  poriiiittod  and  no  dxink 
hut  tea;  whiU)  much  tiino  jh  nprnt  in  h^arning  and 
reciting  tho  aacrod  toxtn.  Sru  Jiuddhist  SchuuU. 
Hack  MANN  :  liuddhiam  (ia  a  litlvjion. 

LU  W^N-CHING  'AXf^^,  commonly  known 
among  t'onugntMu  as  Cuptiiin  Lkkiioo.  Ho  wan  a 
Kukien  man  and  wati  on(-u  tahlo  hoy  in  thu  HritiMh 
Consulato  at  Shanghai.  Tho  ('onHul  8cnt  liim  U) 
Scotland    to    ho    educated.      Having    learned    aomo 


I'trmh  and  a(/nie  navignLion,  he  \)r:c^mt 
of  a  ('hirii!N(3  gunhoat,  and  naved  hm  ahip  at  FoocllOW 
in  1UU4  when  Lite  Fn-nrh  ilimtroyed  jjart  of  the  flaai. 
For  thia  act  ho  waa  hani«hi-d.  Jiolurning  in  1889, 
}i(*  woa  again  in  command  of  a  gpnbtAt  when 
Wei  hai  wim  wan  taken  hy  the  JapofiMe,  and  be  woe 
again  dfgra«led. 

LYNX.  'J'lio  lynx  in  found  in  Manchuria  aud 
alxo  in  Kanau  on  t))o  Tibetan  border,  but  wheth(»r 
in  both  caaea  it  ia  Felis  i/iabrltina  ia  not  certain. 
The  KariHu  form  haa  a  finer  fur  and  i«  larger. 

SowKuiiY  :  .lourrjal.  N.C.'.H.H.A.S.,  vol,  xlvli. 

LYONS   MISSION.     S.m-  .\fi^>-ion   r.yonnaue. 
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MACAGUS  TIBETANUS.     See  Monkeys. 

MACANAYA,  a  brave  and  intelligent  Manila- 
man,  who  helped  Ward  to  capture  Sung  kiang  in 
1860,  and  afterwards  was  Ward's  aide-de-camp. 

MACAO  ilftP^  Ao ^  men,  situated  on  a  rocky 
peninsula  of  the  island  Hsiang  shan  in  22°'  11'30" 
N.  lat.  and  113°  32'  30"  E.  long.,  occupied  by  the 
Portuguese  since  1557.  Nothing  can  be  produced 
to  show  on  what  terms  the  place  was  occupied. 
The  Portuguese  were  either  allowed  to  settle  there 
for  purposes  of  trade  because  it  v^^as  a  barren  rock, 
or  they  were  granted  the  place  as  a  reward  for  their 
fighting  against  pirates.  They  had  already  been  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  some  decades  and  occupied 
or  frequented  several  islands.,  notably  St.  John's 
(San  Ch'iian)  where  St.  Francis  Xavier  died  and 
was  buried  in  1552.  At  first  a  kind  of  tribute  was 
sent  to  the  Emperor,  but  later  a  ground  rent  of 
500  taels  per  annum  was  paid.  The  place  was 
dependent  on  Goa,  and  wa^  administered  by  a 
Portuguese  Governor  and  by  a  resident  mandarin. 
It  had  its  share  in  all  the  troubles  connected  with 
the  rivalries  of  Dutch,  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
but  as  trade  increased  the  difficulties  of  residence 
at  Canton  made  Macao  prosperous.  The  East  India 
Company  had  an  •stablishment  there,  and  up  to 
1843  it  was  the  only  residence  for  the  families  of 
merchant^  and  missionaries  working  in  Canton. 
In  1845  the  Governor  Ferreira  do  Amaral  refused 
to  pay  ground  rent  any  longer,'  declared  Macao  a 
free  port,  and  turned  out  the  Chinese  Customs. 
For  this  he  was  barbarously  murdered  in  1849. 
After  long  difficulty  a  treaty  was  made  in  1887, 
formally  recognizing  the  Portuguese  sovereignty. 


Macao  has  a  long  splendid  hiatory  in  connection 
both  with  trade  and  with  missiona.  In  the  first 
British  W'ar  with  China  it  maintained  neutrality 
but  suffered  much  from  Chinese  for  such  aasiatance 
as  it  could  give  the  British.  It  provided  a  foothold 
for  Morp-ISOn  and  other  Protestant  missionariea, 
though  it  hampered  them  sadly  in  their  feligioua 
work.  The  chief  Portuguese  poet  Luis  de  Camoes 
(Camoens  q.v.)  lived  here  for  some  years  and  here 
wrote  part  of  his  Lusiad.  With  the  rise  of  Hong.- 
kong  the  commercial  importance  of  Macao  declined, 
and  its  fame  was  tarnished  later  by  the  infamous 
coolie  traffic  (q.v.).  Its  harbour  is  silting  up,  and 
its  position  now  is  only  that  of  a  quiet  retreat  and 
sanatorium.  It  lives  chiefly  on  it^i  fan  fan 
gambling  houses.  There  was  a  military  revolt  in- 
favour  of  the  Republic  after  the  revolution  in 
Portugal,  and  the  religious  orders  were  expelled. 

In  1901,  1904  and  1909  attempts  were  made  io 
delimitate  the  Colony,  but  without  success,  and  the 
actual  possessions  of .  Portugal  in  China  are  &till 
unknown  in  extent.  A  concession  was  made  for  a 
railway  to   Canton,  but  work,  has  not  been  begun.' 

The  population  is  about  4,000  Portuguese  and 
80,000  Chinese.  The  net  totals  of  the  trade  (from 
Lap^  I  in  1.916  -y&s  14,000,000  Taels,  agains(t 
17,000,000  for  1915. 

Thomson  :  Historical  Landm^irhs  of  Macao, 
Chinese  Recorder,  vol.  xviii ;  Ljtjngstedt  :  His- 
torical Sketch  of  Portuguese  Settlements ;  de  Jesus  : 
Historic  Macao. 

MACARTNEY,  EARL.  George,  E.^l  Ma- 
cartney was  born  in  Ireland,  May,  1737  and  died 
in  Engiaiid,  March  31,  1806. 
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He  was  sent  out  to  China  in  1792  as  a  special 
Ambassador,  with  a  large  staff  of  persons  qualified, 
in  one  way  or  another,  to  make  the  mission  a 
success  and  to  impress  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Barrow 
was  the  surgeon  and  Sir  George  Staunton,  the 
Secretary ;  both  wrote  standard  accounts  of  the 
Embassy.  Staunton's  son,  eleven  years  old,  went 
as  page  to  the  ambassador. 

Lord  Macartney  reached  Taku  on  August  5, 
1793.  On  their  journey  up  the  Pel  ho  the  junks 
which  carried  them  had  flags  flying,  on  which  were 
the  words  "Ambassador  bringing  tribute  from 
England." 

On  reaching  Peking  the  mission  was  lodged  in 
a  house  close  to  the  Yiian  Ming  Yiian.  The  ambas- 
sador was  here  advised  to  spend  time  in  practising 
the  K"o-t'ou,  but  he  refused  to  perform  that  cere- 
mony unless  a  Chinese  or  Manchu  of  equal  rank 
with  himself  should  k[o-Vou  to  a  portrait  of  King 
George  III.  To  make  this  clear  beforehand  it 
was  decided  to  put  it  in  writing,  which  was  done 
with  the  aid  of  young  Staunton,  who  had  learnt  a 
good  deal  of  Chinese  on  the  voyage.  The  Emperor 
agreed  to  forego  the  K'o-t'ou  and  the  Mission  pro- 
ceeded to  Jehol  and  was  very  well  received  by  him. 
Aft-er  beiiig  entertained  there  for  some  days,  Lord 
Macartney  returned  to  Peking ;  and  the  Emperor 
followed  a  few  days  later,  received  the  offered 
presents,  gave  a  return  letter  for  King  George  and 
dismissed  the  Mission.  The  Embassy  had  been  very 
well  treated,  but  it  cannot  be  considered  to  have 
done  any  good  :  the  only  impression  made  on  the 
Chinese  was,  it  is  said,  that  England  was  a  tributary 
state. 

Lord  Macartney  left  Peking  on  October  7, 
1793,  and  travelled  by  the  Grand  Canal  to  Hang- 
chow,  then  after  visiting  Chusan  he  went  up  the 
Ch'ien-t'ang  river  and  by  other  waterways  all  the 
way  to  Canton,  arriving  there  December  16. 

Barrow  :  Travels  in  China;  Staunton  :  An 
Account  of  an  Embassy  from  the  King  of  Great 
liritnin  to  the  Em^ptror  of  China. 

MACARTNEY,  SAMUEL  HALLIDAY,  Sir, 
wa.s  born  in  Scotland  on  May  24,  1833,  graduated 
in  medicine  at  Edinburgh  University,  and  entered 
the  Army  Medical  Department  in  1858.  He  served 
in  the  Second  War,  then  resigned  his  commission 
and  for  two  months  was  secretary  to  Buroevine, 
and  was  afterwards  aitached  to  Li  Huno-chang  in 
suppres.ning  the  T'ai  P'ing  rebellion.  It  was  through 
his  advice  and  efforts  that  the  first  modern  arsenal 
in  China  was  established.  He  had  been  doing  his 
best  to  provide  Improved  arms  with  incompetent 
(■hinese  workmen,  when  the  LAY-OsBOTjSfE  Flotilla 
was  sold,  and  he  persuaded  Li  to  buy  the  floating 
arsenal  attached  to  it.  This  was  first  set  up  in 
Scx)chow,  and  later  moved  to  Nanking.  Macartney 
was  Director  of  it  till  1875  when  he  was  dismissed 


through  the  usual  Chinese  intrigues.  He  was, 
however,  re-engaged  almost  at  once  to  accompany 
Kuo  SuNG-TAO,  the  first  Chinese  ambassador  to 
England.  He  became  Councillor  and  English 
Secretary  to  the  Chinese  Legation  in  London,  and 
held  that  post  till  December,  1905,  when  he  resigned, 
some  six  months  before  his  death.  The  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  Sun  Yat-sen  in  the  Chinese 
Legation  was  one  important  episode  in  Macartney's 
official  life. 

In  1864,  expecting  to  remain  in  China  all  his 
days,  he  married  a  relative  of  one  of  the  ^*ai  P'ing 
leaders.  She  died  in  1878,  and  in  1884  he  married 
a  French  lady. 

He  had  a  Chinese  decoration  and  he  was  made 
K.C.M.G.  'in  1885.     He  died  on  June  8,  1906. 

Most  critics  review  his  official  work  very 
harshly,  and  he  was  said  to  )iave  been  "more 
Chinese  than  the  Chinese." 

Boulger  :  The  Life  of  Sir  Halliday  Macartney , 
London,  1908. 

MACDONALD,  CLAUDE  MAXWELL,  Rt. 
Hon.  Sir,  was  born  on  June  12,  1852.  He  entered 
the  army,  and  served  in  the  Egyptian  Campaign  of 
1882  and  the  Suaj^im  Expedition  of  1884;  he  also 
held  appointments  at  Zanzibar  and  in  Nigeria.  He 
was  H.B.M.  Minister  at  Peking  from  1896  to  1900, 
and  when  the  Boxers  besieged  the  Legations  he  was 
put  in  command  of  the  Legation  quarters  by  the 
foreign  representatives.  In  1900,  he  was  appointed 
as  Minister  to  Tokyo. 

He  has  received  the  honours  G.C.V.O.  (1906), 
K.C.M.G.  (1892),  G.C.M.G.  (1900),  K.C.B.  (civil 
1893;  military  1901),  and  was  made  a  Privy  Council- 
lor in  1906. 

MacDONNELL,  RICHARD  GRAVES,  Sir, 
C.B.,  Governor  of  Hongkong  in  succession  to  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson,  from  March  15,  1865,  to  April 
22,  1872.  He  was  a  scholarly  man,  and  he  had 
had  experience  as  Governor  of  Gambia,  of  South 
Australia  and  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  Hongkong  he 
found  an  empty  treasury  and  many  public  works 
unfinished.  He  became  a  determined  reformer  and 
had  great  success.  The  Blockade  of  Hongkong 
[q.v.)  began  during  his  administration.  He  revised 
the  constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council.  He  so 
regulated  the  finances  of  the  Colony,  in  spite  of 
unusual  commercial  depression,  as  to  bring  it  from 
a  state  of  insolvency  to  a  condition  of  financial 
stability ;  this  was  done  chiefly  by  a  Stamp  Act. 
He  succeeded  in  getting  the  Government  to  sanction 
an  Ordinance  to  license  the  gaming  houses,  with  a 
view  to  suppressing  them.  He  incurred  by  this 
action  a  ^,'0()d  deal  of  oblocjuy  fro^  the  class  which 
would  rather  ignore  evil  than  reflate  it,  but  what 
wrecked  his  scheme  was  the  anger  of  the  Govern- 
ment, at  his  apparent  disobedience  in  raising 
revenue  from  vice. 
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During'  iiin  torin  of  offU:«,  tho  Miiil,  rgtuliliMliod 
three  ymiiM  lnif(»ro,  \v!i-  -  >.  -.mI  und  nold  Imm miiie  it 
did  not  {tuy. 

Mr  wiiM  11  v«iy  nimrj^titn-  uixi  m  \  no  diiicipliiiuriuii 
und  vnry  niiuli  rrdu<t'd  cninn  in  Llm  Colony,  hiMidi'M 
boinj{  vrry  mjctrHaful  in  tho  roprrMninn  of  pinicy. 
Jlo  undoiMtood  Iho  nrodM  of  tho  Oolony  bottdr  tluin 
moat  (iovernora,  und  wum  onu  of  th»j  ubloiit  to  hold  the 
oHito.  Afttir  InivinK  H'-n^'kon^',  }in  rrtin-d  from 
tho  horvico  and  diod  on  Fohruary  5,  1881. 

KlTKL  :  Huropr  in  (Jhnio. 

MACE,  from  liiiid(»<i  viaif/nt;  thn  foroij^n  word 
U8od  for  ChincHO  rA'i>n|5,  tho  tenth  part  of  a  lumrj, 
ounce,  or  taol. 

MACGOWA^i,  DANIEL  JEROME,  was  Ixirn 
in  Massai  luist'lLs  in  181'1.  lie  lauii!  Lo  Ningjio  an 
a  inodical  niinsionary  under  tho  Aniorican  HaptiKt 
IJoard  of  Foreign  MiHsions  in  1843,  and  opened  a 
hospital  for  ('hinese,  but  (lowed  it  three  months 
later.  After  a  trip  to  Bengal,  where  he  married, 
ho  returned  to  Ningpo  and  re-opened  the  hospital 
but  as  the  agent  of  another  Society.  After  short 
re.sjdences  in  several  ports  lie  went  to  Paris  and 
Jjondon,  and  delivered  lectures  on  China  and  Japan 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  then  in  1862  went  to  the 
United  States  and  served  avS  a  surgeon  in  the  Civil 
War.  He  returned  to  China  as  agent  of  a  syndicate 
that  proposed  to  carry  a  telegraph  line  to  China  by 
tho  Behring  Straits,  and  henceforth  he  lived  in 
Shanghai.  In  1879,  Sir  Robert  Hart  gave  him  an 
appointment  in  the  Customs  Service.  He  died  in 
Shanghai  on  July  20,  1893.  He  was  a  gifted  man 
with  wide  knowledge,  and  wrote  a  .good  many 
articles  on  China  which  are  of  value.  Some  are  on 
botanical  subjects ;  a  list  of  these  is  given  by 
Bretschneider.  Others  are  in  the  Chinese  Re- 
corder, the  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  etc. 

Wylie  :  Memorials  of  Protestant  Missionaries; 
Bretschneider  :  History  of  European  Botanical 
Discoi'erics  in  China. 

MAC  KAY  TREATY.     See  Treaty  of  Shanghai. 

MACROCHIRES,  an  Order  which  includes 
the  Swifts,  Nightjars,  etc.  The  following  are  the 
chief  species  found  in  China,  with  their  dis- 
tribution. Cyjiselus  pehincnsis,  found  in  the 
summer  in  Chihli  and  in  Mongolia.  C.  pacificus, 
the  Large  White-rumped  Swift,  is  iound  on  all 
the  China  coast  during  the  warm  months,  and  a 
few  have  been  observed  in  Ssuch'uan.  C.  sub- 
furcatus,  the  Malay  House-Sv^ift,'  is  mef  with  on 
the  S.  Cliina  coast  and  in  Formosa,  C  i  umatus, 
the    Eastern    Palm-Swift,     is     found  Hainan. 

Acanthyllis  caudacuta  is  found  in  both  North  and 
South  China,  and  has  been  taken  in  Mu-p'in. 
A.  (jifjantea,  the  Giant  Spine-tail,  (probably  Hirund- 
inapus  cochinchinensis  Oustalet),  is  a  large  bird, 
which  has  been  found  breeding  in  the  small  islands 


M>uth  of  Hainan.  MafropUfyz  eora^alus,  tho 
Indian  Crc«t«<i  'IrunSwifl;  Ihu  bird  U  included 
by  I'.  i)AVjij  on  tho  «tr»nKth  of  hu  hnvuiK  Moen  it 
on  the  coMt.  Caprnnuitjus  jutuka,  thn  JapanMMi 
Nightjar,  !•  common  throughout  ('hin*  ftnd 
Mongolia.     ('.    moTiltrola,   Kkanki.in'h    .*."  r,    i« 

found  in  tho  tfiuthorn  provut'OM  and  m  J      : a. 

David  rr  Oumtalbt  :  fjts  Oiseauz  dr  la  Chine, 
(('aprimulgid^ ;  ('ypftolid^). 

MAD   MARINES,  Jack  Tau'i  name  for  Man 

dariiiM,   in  tho  J'ir«t  War. 

Davi.h  :  Chm/t  duruij  ihc    War,  vol.  I,  p.  241. 

MAFOO,  JB^  ^  hofHt:  man,  th<'  Cl.jrieM  groom, 
Mtablo  boy,  r»tc. 

MAGALHAENS,  GABRIEL  DE,  'J^  X  iSJ^ 
An  wrn  ssu,  a  JoBuit  miniiionary,  l>elorig<!d  U>  the 
family  of  the  illuHtriou*  navigator.  He  waa  born 
at  i'edroga^>  in  Portugal  in  1611,  entered  the 
Society  in  1624,  and  wa.s  Kent  at  hiii  own  request  to 
Ofxi  in  1636,  where  he  taught  pJiiloft^iphy  for  one 
year.  He  then  proceeded  to  China,  arriving  in  1640. 
He  }jad  a  great  gift  for  mechanical  Bcience  and  wan 
a880ciat<»d-  with  Schall  in  his  work  and  sufferings 
in  Peking.  He  wrote  Traits  dfs  lettres  et  de  la 
Lanrjue  chinoiup ,  printed  in  1626,  no  longer  to  be 
found.     He  died  there  in  1677. 

BosMANS  :  Ferdinand  Verbiest,  Lou  vain,  1912. 

MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS,  FOREIGN. 
See  Press. 

MAGIC  2K  ^  w;m   shu.      The  whole  range  of 

magic  art  finds  illustration  in  Chine.se  thought^ 
practice  and  romance.  There  is  a  special  association 
of  magical  notions  in  connection  \Mrith  Taoism,  but 
both  Buddhism  and  Confucianism  admit  magical 
theory  and  a  certain  amount  of  practice. 

The  subject  may  be  divided  arbitrarily  into  a 
number  of  categories,  as  follow  : — 

(1)  Self-culture  aiming  at  the  extension  of 
human  faculty  in  both  this  and  post-mortem 
existence.  (See  Taoism;  Buddhism;  Confucianism). 
This  aspect  of  the  subject  necessarily  merges  into 
that  of  religion. 

(2)  Control  of  spirits.  The  evocation  and 
conjuration  of  the  four  grades  of  spirits,  [Kuei  J^, 
Hu  J5,  Hsien  fil|  and  Shen  jjpji).  In  this  connection 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  emphasise  ancestral 
relationship.  Kuei  is  apparently  a  remote  and 
unhonoured  ancestor,  Hu,  an  irresponsible  sprite 
of  doubtful  lineage,  Hsien,  an  exalted  soul  self- 
developed  away  from  normal  lines,  and  Shen,  the 
regular  type  of  an  ancestral  spirit  properly  developed 
and  maintained  by  the  influence  of  posterity. 

(3)  Knowledge  of  the  Future.  Chinese 
philosophy  recognizes  a  quasi-mathematical  order 
in  events  and  considers  that  the  possibilities  of 
the  present   conditions   may   be   investigated  so  as 
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to  disclose  luture  probabilities.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  a  parallel  line  of  thought  which  indic-ates 
belief  in  the  theory  that  a  special  psychic  state  is 
necessary  before  correct  prophecy  is  possible.  This 
condition  may  be  produced  by  prayer  and  fasting 
and  ritual.     See  Astrology. 

(4)  Control  of  the  eltmeiits.  All  things  are 
regarded  as  possessing  a  form  of  pulsating  life, 
(See  Yin  and  Yang;  Five  Elements;  Alchemy; 
Astrology)  which  if  properly  studied  enables  the 
student  to  find  ■points  d'appui  by  means  of  which 
great  natural  changes  can  be  produced.  The  souls 
of  the  dead  influence  climatic  conditions  in  a  manner 
dependent  on  the  physical  setting  of  the  tomb,  the 
ancestral  temple,  etc.     See  Feng  Shut. 

(5)  Miscellaneous  Minor  Practices.  The  use 
of  charms  and  talismans  is  widespread.  They  have 
medical  and  spiritual  application  and  are  in  nearly 
all  cases  based  on  theories  as  to  the  spiritual  efficacy 
of  the  classical  scriptures  of  the  three  cults  and  as 
to  cosmic  "sympathy." 

As  to  the  genuine  occurrence  of  "magical" 
phenomena,  see  Psychic  Phenomena  in  China. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  various  forms  of 
abnormal  psychic  activity  occur  as  frequently  in 
China  as  ii.  other  countries,  if  not  more  so;  but  it 
would  appear  that  undue  importance  has  been 
attached  to  their  significance  and  that  empirical 
methods  of  dealing  with  them  have,  as  usual,  led 
to  an  immense  amount  of  charlatanry  and  auper- 
stition. 

DoRE  :  Researches  into  Chinese  Superstitions ; 
De  Groot  :  Religion  in  China;  Chatley  :  Magical 
Practice  in  China,  N.C.B.R.A.S.  Journal,  1917. 

[H.C.] 

MAGPIE,  The,  is  held  sacred  by  the  Ma'ichus 
because  according  to  their  legend  some  generations 
after  Aisin  Gioro  [q.v.],  his  family  was  almost 
exterminated  by  a  rebellion ;  one  young  man, 
Fan  Chachin,  was  left;  he  fled,  and  as  he  was 
pursued,  a  magpie  settled  on  his  head  so  that  his 
pursuers  tock  him  for  the  decayed  limb  of  a  tree 
and  passed  him  by.  An  annual  feast  is  held  at 
that  place.     See  also  Corvinae. 

HowARTH  :  Northern  Frontagers. 

MAHASTHAMAPRAPTA,  the  Bodhisattva 
who  IS  named  in  China  'I'a  Shih  Chih  ;^^iS  most 
mighty.  Chapter  xix  of  the  Ix)tu8  Sutra  is  given 
up  to  him,  but  it  gives  no  very  clear  idea  of  his 
personality.  He  is  one  of  the  trio  which  rules  the 
Western  Paradise,  and  is  often  represented  on  the 
right  of  Amitabha,  while  Avalokita  (Kuan  Yin)  is 
on  the  left  in  the  place  of  honour, 

MAHAYANA,  a  srho^.l  or  sect  of  Ituddhism 
which  became  imi)()rtant  in  India  about  the  begin- 
ning of  our  era.  The  word  means  grmt  vehicle;  in 
Chinese  the  translation  is    ^^  ta  ch'tng;  vehicle 


or  conveyance  meaning  the  means  of  arriving  at 
salvation.  It  is  contrasted  with  Hinayana,  small 
vehicle,  (  /J\  fg  hsiao  ch'hig),  which  name  has  been 
imposed  on  the  earlier,  more  conservative  school. 
The  Chinese  pilgrim  I  Ching,  who  saw  both  schools 
in  India,  says  "Those  who  worship  Bodhisattvas  and 
read  Mahayana  sutraS  are  called  Mahayanists,  while 
those  who  do  not  this,  are  called  HinayanisJts." 
It  was  less  monastic  than  the  older  Buddhism, 
more  emotional,  more  ornate,  more  dispos|ed  to 
development.  The  two  schools  are  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  Northern  and  Southern  Buddhism  ;  but  this 
is  not  correct,  except  in  the  sense  that  the  Mahayana 
was  developed  by  influences  which  were  prevalent 
in  the  north  and  not  so  prevalent  in  the  south. 

The  system  is  characterised  by  transcendental 
speculation,  and  fanciful  degrees  of  meditation 
replacing  the  practical  asceticism  of  the  Hinayana 
[q.v.].  Among  its  special  features  are  a  belief  in 
Bodhisattvas,  and  in  the  power  of  human  beings 
to  become  Bodhisattvas ;  the  altruism  which  makes 
one  work  for  the  world's  good,  giving  over  t6  others 
whatever  merit  one  may  acquire  by  virtue,  the  aim 
being  to  become  a  Bodhisattva,  not  an  Arhat ;  and 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  in  a  Buddha — 
usually  Amitabha —  and  the  invocation  of  his"  name. 
Mahayanist  doctrines  are  expounded  in  works  much 
later  in  date  than  the  Pali  Canon  and  apparently 
all  were  composed  in  Sanskrit.     See  Buddhism. 

MAIGROT,  CHARLES,  a  missionary  of  the 
Missions  Etrangeres  de  Paris.  He  sailed  for  China 
on  March  25,  1681.  In  1684,  he  became  pro-vicar 
of  Fukien ;  the  same  year  he  was  made  Adminis- 
trator-General of  the  Missions  of  China.  In  1687 
and  1696  he  was  Vicar-Apostolic  of  Fukien,  and  in 
1695  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Conon^  being  cort- 
secrated  at  Kia-t'ing  in  Chekiang  on  March  14,  1700. 

He  was  charged  by  the  Popes  Innocent  XI  and 
Innocent  XII  to  examine  the  question  of  the 
(^hinese  Rites.  (See  Rites  Controversy).  In  1693 
he  published  a  Mandate  condemning  them.  This 
made  the  controversy  intense.  After  thirteen  years 
of  it  he  found  himself  with  the  Legate  de  Tqurnon 
in  Peking;  his  ignorance  of  ('hinese  was  sadly  ex- 
posed ;  with  several  others  of  the  Legate's  .suite,  he 
was  loaded  with  chain.>^  and  narrowly  escaped 
sentence  of  death.  He  was  banished  and  returned 
to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1730. 

Favier  :  Piling,  p.  170  2;  Launay  :  Memorial 
dc  la  Socivte  de  Mii^sions-Ktrangeres. 

MAILLA.     See  /)c  Mailln. 

MAITREYA,  called  in  China  Mi  f.ri  ^^  ;  the 
ino-t  important  of  the  Bodhisattvas  after  Avalokjta 
(Kuan  Yin)  and  Manju'sui  (Wfn  Shu).  He  is  the 
only  Bodhisattva  recognized  by  the  Hinayana, 
because  he,  like  Gautama,  is  a  human  being  who, 
in  innumerable  existences,  has  made  himself  worthy 
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of  Hud(lliii)i(K>il,  wtiilti  t)io  (>tli«ri  uro  itu|i«'iiiuiiiuii  in 
llieir  oti^in.  Vet  lui  in  viM'y  liltUi  iii(Mitioit(<l  in  LIh* 
I'uli  (anon.  In  llic  Lotuti  Sul-ra  Im  in  jtrontinunl 
but  Ntill  itiiliurdiiniti)  lo  Manju'muI,  ond  iiflcr  u  tiiiiu 
111*  bucuniu  onlii'cly  tftuuiidury  in  iinportiuM  <•  lo  both 
Manjo'siii  and  A vai.okh'a. 

iiu  now  wuiIn  in  tiiu  iuMliitu  heiiven  till  tiiu 
tiino  coiiirH  lor  lii.s  ujipcaruiu'v  an  a  Hui>i>HA  on 
uurtli,  the  lil'lli  of  tlie  Huriuit.  1  lir  ii{i|iointed  tiniu 
lA  Huid'  to  bo  [),U00  VfJiiH  at  hi-  t.lu'  ciitiancc  of 
.S'aUyiiiniini  into  Nirvana. 

iliH  iniugfM  ure  vory  cuinnion.  lie  ih  generally 
reproMiMtti'd  uitlior  an  standing  or  an  hitting  in 
westorn  fa.^hion,  not  cro.ss  loggi'd.  Hut  in  China  lu- 
i.s  nioMt  often  found  lus  an  indoccntly  fat  prioHt  with 
a  large  sniiK*.  It  scf'nus  that  in  the  Liang  dynasty 
there  was  a  prit'.st  nanicd  i'u  Tai  who  waH  regarded 
as  un  incarnation  of  Maitukya,  and  who  won  much 
cariratuifd.  This  chrcrful  priest  has  Huperweded 
the  l>odhis;vtt\  a.  lie  is  generally  known  by 
foreiL,'ner8  us  The  LauLchin;;  liuonnA,  or  the 
Huddliist  Mkssiah. 

MAIZE,  /<a  Mdi.s;  ■^  ;^  pao  mi  or  3E  ^ '^ 
yii  i</iu  s/iu.  Cultivated  in  all  the  hilly  districts  of 
C'hiiia  and  in  the  north  generally,  often  between 
other  crops  such  ivs  beans.  It  occupies  the  ground 
from  April  to  June.  17  lbs.  of  seed  are  recjuired  to 
sow  an  acre,  which  yields  from  900  to  1,100  lbs. 
An  autumn  crop  can  be  grown  on  the  same  soil. 
The  grains  are  separated  from  the  cob  by  stone 
rollers,  and  coarsely  ground  by  millstones.  The 
roots,  stalks  and  empty  cobs  are  used  for  fuel, 
and  spirits  are  made  from  the  grain:  In  1915, 
pels.  580,000,  worth  a  million  taels^  were  exported  to 
Japan   from    jNlanchuria. 

MALAN,  SOLOMON  CAESAR,  born  in  1812, 
died  in  1893.  He  spent  some  years  in  India,  was 
a  prebendary  of  the  Church  of  England  after  his 
return,  and  wrote  several  works  en  Chinese  subjects, 
including  one  on  the  "term  question,"  and  some 
translations. 

CoRDiKR  :  T'oung  Pao,  vol.  v,  p.  411. 

MA  LOO,  ^  Jf^  horse  road;  properly  any  high 
road,  but  chiefly  known  to  foreigners  as  the  Chinese 
term  for  the  Nanking  Road  in  Shanghai.  This  is 
also  called  Ta  Maloo  or  Great  Maloo,  the  streets 
parallel  being  called  first,  second,  third  Maloo,  and 
so  on, 

MAMMOTH.  The  Shen  I  Ching  %^  M  ^■ 
a  work  attributed  to  Tung-fang  so  %^  ^J\  (2nd 
century  ?.c.),  but,  as  now  ext-ant,  dating  from  the 
4th  or  5th  century  of  our  era,  has,  in  a  dissertation 
on  the  "Northern  Regions,"  a  detailed  description 
of  the  Ch'i  Shu  ^  ^,  which  is  considered  by 
foreigners  to  refer  unquestionably  to  the  mammoth. 
In  the  Cyclopaedia  of  K'anghsi  published  in  1710 
there  is  another  passage  of  some  length  relating  to 


Ihiii  "frionntrouM  uriifiiiil  of  the  rat  kind,"  which  ui 
uUo  (ulJi-d  fm  fhu  H£  JK.  (ruole)  by  the  Kinpcror  iu 
onr  o£  hik  recorded  addrvMca. 

From  %k\9  fiic't  of  the  inainmolh  rrrniiina  being 
found  embedded  in  ic«  or  frozen  ^ritMu^,  the  ides 
may  huvn  obtttinid  thnt  il  wan  of  burrowing  httbita. 
The  name  i»  borrowed  from  tin;  ancient  Hrk  Ya, 
where  Itn  nhu  in  dehiiud  un  jg  t)«  ff  ^,  "that  which 
movea  in  the  noil,"  and  *  reference  in  made  to  aocne 
iinfiMMiMi^  creature  of  the  rat  tri)>«. 

MaYKKM  :   f'htfin  lirvipw,  voL    vi,  pp.  27S6. 

MANCHOULI  iH^ilL.  in  Heilun^kiahg  pro 
vince,  Lat.  .N.  49'  «J  ,  i.o/ig.  E.  117"  2<j*,  in  the 
western  terniinuii  of  the  Chineae  Kaatern  fiailway, 
Home  fi.xteen  vemtfl  east  from  the  Uumiio  (vhinete 
frontier.  It  wa«  opened  a«  a  trade  mart  in  1905, 
a})d  made  into  a  fu  in  1908.  It  iii  a  centre  of 
Mongolian  wool  and  "marmot"  or  taraba^^an  skinn. 
There  are  2  bre>Verie«,  4  di«tillerieM  and  a  >oap 
mill.  The  pneumonic  ])lague  epidemic  of  1910  1911 
enU^red  .Manchuria  thr(jugh  thiH  place.  The  j><>pu- 
lation  is  4,500. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports     4,497,316      2,985,916 

Net   Chinese       ,,  86,334  316,225 


E-\  ports 


1,874,433    16,123,946 


Total  Hk.Tls. 


6.458,083    19,426,087 


MANCHU  LANGUAGE,  THE,  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  acquire;  and  for  this  reason,  the 
American  Commissioner  in  China  in  1844  seriously 
suggested  its  adoption  as  the  language  of  diplomacy 
between  the  "Western  and  Chinese  governments.  It 
is  an  agglutinative  tongue  with  a  well-developed 
grammar ;  for  example,  there  are  eight  part«  of 
speech,  and  the  moods  and  tenses  of  the  verb  are 
expressed  by  as  many  as  23  different  affixes  to  the 
root.  Manchu  is  alphabetical  in  its  elements,  but 
in  practice,  syllables  are  regarded  as  the  units  of 
the  written  language,  thus  following  the  Mongolian, 
from  which  it  is  derived.  Six  vowel  sounds  are 
represented  and  eighteen  consonants,  all  of  which 
vary  in  form,  according  to  their  position  in  the 
word,  or  the  letters  which  follow,  etc.  Ten  special 
marks  have  been  introduced  to 'assist  in  transcribing 
Chinese  words;  while  two  vowel  sounds  are  without 
special  form. 

The  foreign  elements  in  Manchu  are  chiefly 
Mongol  and  Chinese.  One-third  of  the  dictionary 
consists  of  words  taken  over  without  alteration  from 
the  latter,  and  there  are  other  forms  of  borrowing. 
The  Manchu  literature  was  said  in  1892  to  contain 
about  250  works,-  nearly  all  translations  from  the 
Chinese,  prepared  under  the  patronage  of  the 
earlier  Ch'ing  emperors.  It  is  improbable  that 
much  has  been  ,added  since. 
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The  ancestors  of  the  present  Manchus  who 
conquered  the  north  of  China  in  the  12th  century 
and  founded  the  Chin  (  ^  )  dynasty — the  Nii-chen 
Tartars — were  without  any  written  language,  but 
Akuta,  the  first  Emperor,  decreed  in  1119  that  one 
should  be  provided  for  them  ;  and  a  later  Chin  ruler 
added  a  second  set  of  letters  in  1145.  When  the 
Chins  were  driven  out  by  the  Mongols,  they  gra- 
dually lost  this  script,  which  was  however  studied 
in  China  even  under  the  Mings.  "Eighteen  books  in 
this  Nii-chen  character  are  still  preserved  in  the 
Imperial  Cabinet  Library  at  Peking,"  wrote  Wylie 
in  1855,  and  various  stone  tablets  in  the  script  still 
exist. 

NuRHACHU,  iq.v.),  the  real  founder  of  the 
Manchu  power,  finding  his  people  in  need  of  a 
written  language,  decreed  in  1599  that  one  shooild 
be  made,  based  on  Mongolian,  which  for  diplomatic 
reasons  had  already  been  studied  by  selected 
Manchu  youths. 

The  script  thus  obtained  was  revised  in  1632 
by  a  Manchu  in  high  office  named  Ta  Hai  ^  ^. 
He  added  a  number  of  characters,  and  divided  the 
whole  syllabary  (of  more  than  1,300  syllables)  into 
twelve  claisses.  In  1629  he  was  commanded  to  trans- 
late into  Manchu  various  standard  Chinese  treatises  ; 
and  in  1639-44  the  histories  of  the  Liao,  Chin  and 
Yiian  dynasties  were  added  by  another  minister. 
From  this  time  great  pains  were  taken  to  promote 
the  knowledge  of  Manchu  by  the  Manchus.  The 
study  was  made  compulsory  and  frequent  examina-. 
tions  were  insisted  upon.  K'ang  Hsi  and  Ch'ien 
Lung  were  exceedingly  active  in  translation  and 
dictionary  work ;  and  books  were  compiled  in 
Chinese  for  the  use  of  Chinese  students  of  Manchu, 
among  them  the  Ch'ing  Wen  Ch'i  Meng,  ?^  ^  ^  ^ 
a  standard  work  published  in  1729. 

The  Russians  were  the  first  Europeans  to  study 
the  language  seriously.  As  one  consequence  of  a 
treaty  made  in  1728,  a  number  of  young  Russians 
began  to  be  sent  from  time  to  time  to  Peking  to 
study.  They  learned  both  Manchu  and  Chinese, 
but  all  the  official  business  between  the  two  countries 
was  transacted  in  Manchu  ;  and  grammars,  diction- 
aries and  translations  from  Manchu  into  Russian 
Boon  began  to  appear. 

The  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  who  worked 
in  Peking  in  the  18th  century  eagerly  acquired  the 
Manchu  tongue,  both  as  a  way  to  Imperial  favour 
and  as  a  mean^  of  improving  thoir  knowledge  of 
Chinese  writings  through  the  Manchu  translations. 
Such  men  as  Gerbillon,  De  Maili^a,  Verbtest  and 
Amiot  were  expert  Manchu  scholars,  translating 
European  scientific  work*?  for  the  throne,  making 
Manchu  grammars  and  dictionaries  for  European.*!, 
and  giving  much  valuable  information  on  the  subject 
in  the  Lcttrpn  Kdifinntpn,  etc.  They  also  translated 
some  Christian  literature  into  Manchu,  but  an  edict 


of  Chia  Ch'ing,  published  in  1805,  prohibited  this 
being  read.  From  this  time,  the  Government  began 
to  show  jealousy  of  foreigners  acquiring  the 
language,  and  Protestant  missionaries  did  not  as 
a  rule  attempt  it.  The  B.  &  F.  Bible  Society, 
however,  issued  the  New  Testament  in  Manchu, 
from  St.  Petersburg  in  1836,  George  Borrow  being 
in  charge  of  the  work ;  and  Wylie  translated  the 
Ch'ing  Wen  Ch'i  Meng  in  1855. 

The  first  separate  work  in  English  on  the 
subject  was  by  Meadows,  {v.  infra).  Von 
MoLLENDORFF  wrote  the  first  Manchu  grammar  in 
English  as  late  as  1892.  A  long  list  of  the 
Russian,  Ronran  Catholic,  and  other  works  relating 
to  Manchu  is  given  by  Cordier. 

Meadows  :  Translations  from  the  Manchu,  with 
an  Essay  on  the  Language,  1849 ;  Wylie  :  Trans- 
lation of  the  Ts'ing  Wan  K'e  Mung  with  Intro- 
ductory  notes,  etc.,  1855;  Von  Mollendorff  : 
Manchu  Grammar,  1892;  Essaif  on  Manchu  Litera- 
ture, C.B.R.A.S.  Journal,  vol.  xxiv ;  Cordier: 
Bibliotheca  Sinica,  cols.  2752-2760. 

MANCHURIA,  called  by  the  Chinese  [^  H  # 
tung  san  sheng,  the  Three  Eastern  Provinces,  and 
other  names,  has  been  part  of  the  Chinese  dominions 
since  the  latter  were  conquered  by  the  Manchus  in 
1644.  It  lies  between  38°  &  56°  N.  Lat.,  and  116°  & 
143°, E.  Long.,  and  it  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.,  N., 
and  N.W.  by  Siberia',  on  the  S.E.  by  Korea,  on  the 
S.W.  by  Mongolia  and  Chihli,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
Gulf  of  Liaotung  and  the  Yellow  Sea.  Its  area  is 
363,700  square  miles,  and  following  the  census  of 
1910,  (which  however  was  reckoned  by  households), 
the  population  is  estimated  at  about  15,000,000.  Of 
these,  the  Manchus  are  only  a  small  proportion. 
There  are  millions  of  Chinese,  chieflTy  emigrants 
from  Shantung,  besides  Tunguses,  Buriats,  Koreans, 
etc. 

Geographically,  Manchuria  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  parts  ;  the  northern,  which  is  chiefly  watered 
by  the  Sungari,  the  Ussuri  and  the  Nonni ;  and  the 
southsrn,  which  is  drained  by  the  Liao  and  the 
Yalu  jivers.  Both  divisions  are  for  the  most  part 
mountainous,  with  an  exceedingly  rich  plain  in  each. 
Manchuria  has  a  very  fertile  soil,  and  great  mineral 
wealth  ;  and  many  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with . 
forests.  The  highest  of  the  great  ranges,  though 
least  in  extent,  is  the  Ch'ang  Pai  Shan  {q.v.). 

Politically,  Manchuria  is  divided  into  three 
provinces,  Shengking  ffi  ]^  in  the  south,  Kirin  ^^ 
in  the  middle,  and  Heilungkiang  ^  ft  ?I  ^"  ^^® 
north.  Until  1907,  the  country  was  governed  from 
Peking  as  a  separate  possession,  but  in  that  year, 
the  three  provinces  were  made  a  vice-royalty,  with 
the  Viceroy's  seat  at  Mukden  (also  called  Fengtien 
f"  ^y^M  ''^"^  Shengking),  the  ancestral  home  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty.     This  administration  was  however 
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iilhicd  aidr  tlui  Urvolution  of  1011,  in  (orninon  wilh 
thtti  uf  tho  rout  of  tho  country 

'1'Ihu'h  iiio  two  railway  Iiiicm  im  thr  jir<»vMiciv 
Tliiit  from  Maiuhoiili  to  Ualiiy  in  in  two  jiurtii  : 
thn  nortiiorn,  known  im  tho  ('hincMo  Ka«torn  Railway, 
under  KuHMiun  control,  runn  from  Munchotili  to 
Chan^M-liun  ;  tliii  Htuorul,  from  riwin^'clMin  to  I)uiiiy, 
in  under  .lapaia-nn  control.  'I'lirrc  Im  aUo  the  Sliun 
hui  kuan  Mukdon  railway,  un  oxtension  of  the 
(lovornmcnt  North  ('hina  lino,  which  ruim  from 
Pokiiij;  to  Titintsiii  and  Sluinhai  kuan.  (See 
Jfdilu'dt/s). 

For  tho  leasing  hy  China  of  tho  Linotung 
Poninsula,  firnt  to  HusHJa  and  then  to  .Japan,  koo 
/I'l/o/V/zi  livldditiis  and  Jtijmnrsc  livldtioni*. 

The  chief  portH  are  Newchwang,  Port  Arthur, 
Dalny  or  Dairon,  and  Antung;  the  chief  inland 
rntei'national  marts  are  Aigun,  Sansing,  Harbin, 
Miuuhouli,  Suifen  ho,  Hun  cliuii,  liUngchingtfiun, 
and  Tatun^kow  (seo  under  each  name).  There  are 
sixteen  other  places  (including  Mukden)  which  have 
been  declared  "open,"  but  they  are  undeveloped 
and  Customs  duos  are  not  as  yet  collected. 

Sec  Kudntuntj. 

MANCHUS.  The  word  means  Pure.  It  is 
the  name  of  a  clan  of  Nii-chen  Tartars,  who  lived 
north  of  Liaotung  in  what  is  now  called  Manchuria. 
Tho  Manchus'  heme  was  in  the  district  some 
30  miles  east  of  Mukden ;  under  a  chief  named 
NuRHACHU,  it  became  the  head  of  all  the  clans. 
The  Emperor  Wan  Li  had  assisted  Nurhachu's 
opponents  ;  this  led  to  an  invasion  of  Liaotung  in 
1618  by  a  force  of  40,000  Manchus.  Mukden  and 
Liaoyang  were  captured  and  the  inhabitants  were 
made  to  shave*  the  head, — the  first  mention  of  this 
sign  of  submission.  The  Manchus  failed  in  their 
attack  on  Ning  yiian,  because  cannon,  some  bor- 
rowed from  the  Portuguese  at  Macao,  some  made 
by  the  Jesuit  fathers  in  Peking,  were  used  against 
them.  Nurhachu  made  Mukden  "his  capital,  and  in 
1629  the  Manchus,  having  conquered  Korea,  "invaded 
China.  Rebellion  broke  out  in  China  at  the  same 
time ;  Li  Tzu-ch'eng  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor 
and  invested  Peking,  whereon  the  Ming  Emperor 
committed  suicide.  Wu  San-kuei,  the  Chinese 
general  appointed  to  resist  the  Manchus,  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  them,  so  ae  to  destroy  the 
rebel  Li.  A  great  battle  was  fought  near  Shan-hai 
kuan,  and  it  was  the  appearance  of  a  large  force 
of  Manchus  wiiich  decided  the  day  against  the 
rebels.  Purgan,  (or  Dorgun),  the  Manchu  Regent, 
then  entered  Peking  and  established  the  dynasty 
called  Ch'ing  ^  (which  has  the  same  meaning  as 
the  word  Manchu,  'pure'),  in  a.d.  1644.  (See 
Ch'infj). 

MANDARIN,  from  the  Portuguese  mandar  to 
command,      A    Chinese    official,    civil   or   niilitary, 


havinf^  the  ri(^ht  to  we^r  ft  button  {qv.).  Alto  th« 
liinguAKi)  Mpoken  in  ofnciftl  interc/iurne  throuKhout 
tho    Irind,    which    Hm    become    the    vernacular    of 

two  (hirdd  of  ("hifiA.      SiMi  /JiairrtM. 

MANDARIN  DUCK,  yUan  yang  H  j|  and 
fy  m  hsi  ch'ih,  Aiz  (jahriculutn.  Termed  mandarin 
ai«  being  rotiiidered   luperior  to  other  V  I  he 

onibh'ni,  among  Chine«r,  of  conjugal  fld«-niy. 

MANDARIN  ORANGE,  |tf  Aan.  'Hie  ChinaM 
lorjrc  ifkinned  orang«f,  the  common  kind  bfing  a'iroe* 
timcM  called  the  coolie  orange.     (8ee  Oranyet). 

MANDEVILLE,  JOHN,  Sir,  the  r«Unaible 
author  of  the  lutok  <*i  travclii  paming  under  hia 
tiamu,  compoMed  in  French  %o(jix  after  1350.  Aa 
far  aa  the  traveU  in  Aitia  are  concerned  the  work 
seemH  to  bo  plagiarized  from  Oi^kic,  John  i>b 
Plano  (.'aui'ini  and  (itherfl.  Even  hia  name  ia  now 
8uj)posed  to  bo  fictitious. 

Tho  book  waa  ren}arkably  popular  and  haa  been 
translated  into  many  languages. 

Warner  ;  Dn  tionary  of  Nutionnl  Hio'jraphy. 

MANGANESE.     See  Minerals. 

MANGROVE  BARK,  lihizophera  manyU; 
^  2^  k'do  //i,  is  imported  from  Siani  and  Singapore 
for  the  sake  of  the  extract  got  from  it  which  is 
u.<ed  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing  the  nets,  sails  and 
cordage  of  native  fishing  and  other  craft,  and  so 
preserving  them  from  the  action  of  mild^wr  and 
damp.  The  bark  of  the  mimosa  is  sometimes  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  it  does  not  give  the  same 
burnt-umber  dye,  and  is  said  to  be  comparatively 
ineffective.  For  tanning,  mangrove  bark  ia  little 
cared  for ;  for  although  it  contains  a  large  pro- 
portion of  tannic  acid,  it  is  said  to  fail  in  filling  up 
the  pores  of  the  hide.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
used  medicinally,  though  both  the  bark  and  fruits 
are  excellent  astringents.  Average  annual  import 
for  last  10  years,  136,000  piculs  valued  .at  227,000 
taels — one-third  going  to  Ningpo,  where  the  fishing 
industry  is  important. 

MANGU  ^  ^  mtng  ko,  a  Khan  of  the 
Mongols,  grandson  of  Ghenghis  and  brother  of 
Khubilai,  a.d.  1253.  He,  with  his  brother,  began 
the  conquest  of  all  China,  but  he  died  before  the 
struggle  ended. 

MAN  I,  J§?/g,  also  Manes,  the  founder  of  the 
Manichaean  sect.     See  Manichaeism. 

MANICHAEISM.  The  first  Manichaean 
pilgrim    seems    to   have    come    from    Ta    Ch'in    in 

694,  and  Manichaeism  is  mentioned  in  Chinese 
literature  for  the  first  time  by  Hsuan  Tsang 
^  §1  in  his  Memoirs;  a  Manichaean  astronomer 
arrived  in  China  in  719,  and  greatly  affected 
Chinese  astronomy.  In  732  Hsuan  Tsang  by 
imperial  edict  declared  the  religion  of  Mo-ni  0  /g 
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a  perverse  doctrine  taking  falsely  the  name  of 
Buddhism.  In  the  troubles  which  arose  in  the  next 
reign,  the  Uighiirs  entered  the  capital  (Lo-yang), 
and  their  chief,  meeting  Manichaeans  there,  was  con- 
verted, and  took  four  Manichaean  priests  with  him 
when  he*  withdrew.  Between  768  and  771  an  im- 
perial edict  ordered  I  ighiirs  of  the  Manichaean 
faith  to  build  temples  called  Ta  yiin  kuang  ming 
;A;  ^  ^t  W  Great  cloud  bright  temples.  There  seem 
to  have  been  monasteries  at  Yangchow,  T'ai-yiian 
fu,  Ho-nan  fu,  Hsi-an  fu  and  elsewhere  ;  but  the 
power  of  the  Uighiirs  declined,  and  Manichaeism 
with  it.  After  their  fall,  a  decree  of  843  ordered 
the  confiscation  of  the  Manichaeans'  property  and 
the  closing  of  their  temples.  The  sect  did  not 
however  disappear  in  China,  but  flourished,  especi- 
ally in  Fukien,  even  to  the  end  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 
It  also  continued  among  the  Uighiirs  and  lasted  in 
Chinese  Turkestan  till  the  thirteenth  century. 

Manichaean  works  in  Chinese  have  come  to 
light  within  the  last  few  years ;  Chavannes  and 
Pelliot  have  given  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  for 
1911  and  1913  both  text  and  translation  into  French 
of  an  important  MS.  found  in  Kansu. 

Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Vr^ay  Thither;  Parker  : 
China  and  Religion. 

MANJU'SRI,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  Bc-dhitattvas,  called  in  China  Wen  Shu  3>t  ^• 
He  has  the  same  literary  history  as  Avalokita,  that 
is  to  say,  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Pali  Canon  nor 
in  the  earlier  Sanskrit  books.  In  most  of  the 
Lotus  Sutra  he  appears  as  the  chief  Bodhisattva, 
and  instructs  Maitreya.  As  a  rule,  he  is  not 
represented  with  any  consort.  Though  full  of 
benevolence  he  does  not  labour  to  save  men,  which 
is  Avalokita's  work,  but  he  is  the  personification 
of  thought  and  knowledge,  and  is  therefore  often 
seen  hclding  a  sword  and  a  book.  He  may  also 
sometimes  be  recognized  by  his  having  a  blue  lotus, 
and  riding  on  a  lion. 

Fa  Hsien  and  HsiiAN  Tsang  both  speak  of  his 
worship  in  India,  and  the  latter  saw  at  Mathura 
(Muttra)  a  stupa  supposed  to  contain  relics  of  him. 
But  I  Ching  first  tells  the  interesting  fact  that  the 
Hindus  believed  Manju'sri  to  have  come  from 
China.  This  belief  probably  arose  about  650,  by 
which  time  his  temples  on  Wu  t'ai  shan  would  have 
become  famous.  That  mountain  is  sacred  to  him, 
the  principal  temple  there  having  been  erected 
between  471  and  500.  It  is  probable  that  his  cult 
was  brought  from  Central  Asia. 

MANTZU  1^-f-  and  Man  C:hia  ^^  ^,  a  term 
of  uncertain  origin  and  of  different  application  at 
different  periods.  It  may  be  the  Chinese  imitation 
of  a  non-Chinese  word.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
Chinese  history  it  was  the  name  used  for  the 
barbarian*  of  the  soutli,  as  Jung,  Ti  and  /  denoted 


those  of  the  west,  north,  and  east,  respectively. 
In  the  ^hu  Ching,  the  Man  tribes  are  spoken  of  as 
eight  in  number ;  their  land  is  called  the  Wild 
Region  3^0  huang  fu,  and  it  was  a  place  of  exile 
for  Chinese  criminals.  They  would  be  the  popu- 
lation of  the'Ch'u  State,  and  those  who  did  not 
submit  to  Chinese  rule  would  migrate  southward, 
into  Tonkin  and  the  Malay  peninsula.  But  it  is 
also  possible  that  the  races  of  the  Man  type  now 
found  there  were  there  from  time  immemorial,  and 
not  as  the  result  of  Chinese  pressure. 

At  a  later  period,  the  name  was  still  used  for 
the  people  of  the  south,  though  it  then  included  a 
Chinese  population.  Thus,  to  Marco  Polo,  the 
Mongol  empire  was  Cathay,  while  the  Sung  empire 
with  its  capital  at  Hangchow  was  the  country  of 
the  Manzi. 

Again,  we  find  the  name  restricted  to  native 
races,  but  without  clear  distinction.  Thus  at 
Ta  chien  lu,  Man  is  used  for  Tibetans^,  though 
Man  ohia  is  used  instead  of  Man  tzu. 

To-day,  modern  scientific  usage  inclines  to 
restrict  the  teim  to  the  Lolo  race. 

Only  one  example  of  Man  culture  remains,  in 
the  shape  of  ornamented  bronze  drums.  See  Bronze 
Drums. 

Legge  :  Chinese  Classics,  vol.  v.,  {proleg.); 
Hlrth  :  Ancient  History  of  China;  Johnston  : 
From  Peking  to  Mandalay;  Kingsmill  :  N.C.B. 
R.A.S.  Journal,  vols,  xxxv  and  xxxvii ;  Vial  : 
Les  Lolos. 

MANUAL  OF  CHINESE  BIBLIOGRAPHY, 

by  P.  G.  and  0.  F.  von  Mollendorff,  was 
published  in  Shanghai  in  1876.  It  was  practically 
the  first  attempt  at  such  a  work,  and  being 'made 
in  China,  without  libraries  to  use,  it  was  necessarily 
very  incomplete.  Cordier's  far  more  serious 
Bihliotheca  Sinica  (q-v.)  was  in  the  press  a  year 
later. 

MANUL,  Felis  manul,  a  fine  animal  striped  on 
flanks  and  legs,  spotted  on  the  face,  with  long-haired 
fur.  Its  habitat  is  Central  Asia  and  Mongolia,  but 
Mollendorff  says  it  is  found  in  N.  Chihli.  See 
Felidae. 

SowERBY  :  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,   vol.   xlvii. 

MANZI,  Marco  Polo's  spelling  of  Man-tzu 
(q-v.). 

MAPS.  The  Chinese  map  is  crude  and  in- 
correct. China  itself  is  drawn  of  a  shape  to  suit 
the  map,  the  provincial  boundaries  are  most  roughly 
given,  mountains  and  rivers  seem  added  from 
fancy.  Near  the  edge  of  the  map,  round  the 
'  Middle  Kingdom,'  will  be  found  the  foreign 
countries,  to  be  known  by  the  added  name,  not  by 
the  form  or  position. 

The  Jesuit  missionaries  of  three  centuries  ago 
made   some   trigonometrical    surveys   and   produced 
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iiwiiiy  iiui{>H,-  whicl)  linvu  burn  l)io  fotiiidutioii  of  all 
foriM^ii  Miu|iH  of  (hiiiii  inniu'd  itiiicttt  In  riM-nut 
yruFM,  us  lOrri^iioi'M  liuvo  truvclliMl  iMc»ro  fnn-ly  uii(( 
coinniorriul  iiitrrt'nt  in  tlio  couiilry  tiUo  ban  incriiAiuxi, 
thoi'u  has  broil  niiicb  nclivity  in  nuip  druwin^  bolb 
local  uiiil  mMuriil.  S(<c  Jr.nuit.^;  Mtirtint;  (.'uttiiari ; 
jr. I, trill,-. 

MARBLE.     Srr  Mutrniii. 

MARCO  POLO.    S(,.  /\,l„^  Miinn, 

MARCO  POLO  BRIDGE.     Sro  Uri,Ljvn. 

MARGARY,    AUGUSTUS    RAYMOND,    wm 

tlio  8(»ii  (»r  Miijoi  (.iriuMiil  iM.MujAUV  iiiui  \v.i8  bom 
in  Iiuii.i  in  1816.  lie  came  to  C'liina  in  tlio  (.'on- 
Mil.ir  Scr\  ice  in  1867  and  was  Consul  in  Formosa 
and  at  Cbefoo,  being  transferred  to  Shangbai  in 
1874.  In  tbis  year  bo  wa^s  appointed  interpreter 
and  guide  to  CokMirl  Huownk's  Mission  from 
liurnia,  wlioin  lie  was  to  meet  at  tbo  Yunnan 
frontier.  After  a  diflieult  journey  of  five  months 
he  reached  Bhamo,  January  17,  1875,  and  the 
Mission  started  early  in  February.  Owing  to 
rumours  of  trouble  Margary  crossed  the  frontier  in 
advance  and  wa^^  murdered  two  days  later,  February 
21,  at  Manwyne,  Yunnan. 

His  murder  gave  rise  to  the  Chefoo  Agreement. 

The  Journey  of  Awjustus  Baymond  Margary, 
London,  1876. 

MARIGNOLLI.  John  of  Marignolli,  also 
known  as  John  of  Florence,  a  member  of  the 
Franciscan  monastery  of  Santa  Croce  in  Florence, 
and  Bishop  of  Bisignano.  He  came  of  a  noble 
family  deriving  its  name  from  the  village  of 
Marignolli  near  Florence.  The  date  of  his  birth 
is  unknown,  but  it  is  assumed  to  have  been  before 
1290;  the  date  of  his  death, is  quite  unknown. 

In  1338  there  came  to  Avignon  an  embassy  from 
the  Great  Khan,  with  letters  from  himself  and  from 
certain  Christian  Alans  in  his  service.  (See  Alans). 
The  Pope,  Benedict  XII,  sent  an  embassy  in  return 
the  same  year,  and  John  of  Florence  was  one  of 
the  legates.  He  reached  Peking  probably  in  the 
summer  of  1342,  and  remained  there  three  or  four 
years,  arriving  at  Avignon  again  in   1353. 

The  Emperor  Charles  IV,  while  they  were 
lt)gether  in  Prague,  wished  Marignolli  to  recast 
the  Annah  of  Bohemia.  It  would  appear  that  the 
unhappy  bishop  tried  to  console  himself  in  this 
most  repugnant  work  by  interpolating  into  the 
history  of  Bohemia  an  account  of  his  own  travels 
in  the  east ! 

The  chronicle  was  then  forgotten  for  some  four 
hundred  years;  in  1768  it  was  printed,  but  .itill 
remained  unnoticed  till  1820,  when  Meinert  ex- 
tracted all  the  passages  that  related  to  Marignolli's 
own  experiences  and  issued  them  with  notes. 


The  rrmini«c«ncefl,  written  in  1364-6,  w«r« 
I'vidtMitly  tho  work  of  An  iiuobnrt'nt  Aiid  ntA,  very 
iiili'lliK«'iit    old    riiiin,    iind    are    in    hinnxuxitk    l«Atin. 

Mkinkut  :  Johannr.9  von  MarigwUa  .  .  .  Rei»€ 
in  dim  iMofjeniand,  (I'ra^',  1020)-,  YULB  :  Cathay 
and  fhr  Wtitj  Thithrr ;  JiKA/.i.r.Y  :  I)awn  of  Modern 
(rtoijfa/ihy. 

MARIST  BROTHERS,  or  I'rtiu  Frtres  de 
Marie.  A  teaching  KrutiTnity,  which  worked  at 
firgt  aa  hclpcri  of  tho  J<'iiuit  Misaion,  but  after  A 
■hort  time  uriderUK>k  the  u  ucnt  of  their  own 

establinhmentu.  Their  Call  j  .  .'.  Francois  Xuvttr 
in  Shanghai  has  31  Hrothcrif,  and  lix  mere  teach  in 
tho  French  Municipal  School.  In  Peking  there  are 
8  Kuropran  Brothera  and  25  Cbinefte  at  f'bala,  16 
at  the  Nant'ang,  3  at  the  Peit'ang  and  2  at  College 
S.  Michrl.  There  are  4  at  Hnuanhua,  13  in  Tien- 
tflin,  4  at  Weihui  fu,  8  in  Hankow,  3  at  Chungking 
and  4  at  f'anton.  Unfortunately  the  Afi^nonA  de 
Chute  (1917),  from  which  the  above  figures  are  taken, 
sometimes  separates  European  and  Chinese  and 
at  other  times  does  not. 

MARITIME     CUSTOMS     SERVICE,     THE 

CHINESE.     The     ff/reign     Customs 

"'^^^Mh^'"     e-'^tablisbment     in     China    dates     iU 

Service.       ^^^^^  ^^°"*  ^^®  ^^^^  '^"'>''  ^^^'    ^^" 
the  6th  July  a  notification  was  issued 

at  Shanghai  signed  by  M.M.  Rutherford  Alcock, 
R.  C.  Murphy,  and  B.  Edan,  Consuls  for  Great 
Britain,  United  States  of  America,  and  France 
respectively,    announcing 

"the  reorganisation  of  the  Custom  House 
administration  with  a  Board  of  Inspectors  and 
upon  a  basis  which  it  is  hoped  will  ensure 
thorough  efficiency.  Consignees  of  all  vessels 
entering  or  departing  on  or  after  the  12th  instant 
will  be  required  to  report  the  same  to  the  Custom 
House  on  the  Soochow  Creek,  where  the  duties 
will  for  the  present  be  collected  in  strict  accord- 
ance with   treaty  provisions." 

"His  Excellency  the  Taotai  and  Super- 
intendent of  Customs  having  officially  com- 
municated to  the  undersigned  his  determination, 
with  the  assi.«?tance  of  a  foreign  est-ablishment, 
to  give  the  most  complete  execution  to  the 
treaty  provisions  for  the  equal  collection  of 
duties,  and  in  all  cases  of  fraud  or  irregularity 
rigorously  to  enforce  the  penalties,  it  will  behove 
all  masters  and  consignees  of  vessels  in  their 
ow*n  interests  to  observe  the  greatest  care  in 
the  observance  of  the  Custom  House  Regulations, 
a  copy  of  which,  subject  to  such  modifications 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  announced,  is 
annexed   for    general   information." 

"^tasters  and  consignees  of  vessels  already 
in  harbour  on  the  12th  in.stant  will  in  like 
manner   be   required  to  put  themselves  in   com- 
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munication  with  the  Custom  House  and  conform 
to  the  Kegulations  in  such  manner  as  the  In- 
spectors of  Customs  may  require." 
The  occupation  of  the  native  city  of  Shanghai 
by  the  Triad  rebels ;  the  flight  of  the  Chinese 
officials  into  the  foreign  settlements ;  the  disorganis- 
ed condition  of  the  foreign  trade  resulting  from 
the  absence  of  any  regular  revenue  authority ;  and 
the  failure  of  the  Consuls  oi  Chinese,  after  repeated 
attempt.',  to  introduce  any  practicable  method  of 
collection  were  the  immediate  causes  of  this  step. 
But  behind  it  stood  the  secular  dissatisfaction, 
going  far  back  into  the  old  Canton  days,  with 
Chinese  ways  of  taxing  trade.  The  farming  of  the 
revenue  to  the  Superintendent  of  Customs  and  the 
bargain  system  of  paying  duties — with  the  unjust 
exactions,  the  inequality  of  treatment,  the  rapacity 
of  underlings,  and  the  Custom  House  squalor  and 
corruption  which  resulted — were  among  the  grievan- 
ces which  had  culminated  in  the  war  of  1840.  With 
the  signing  of  the  treaties  and  the  opening  of  the 
new  ports  it  was  clear  that  the  extension  of  the 
trade  had  not  done  away  with  the  old  difficulties. 
The  Chinese,  even  if  willing  to  do  so,  were  incap- 
able of  fulfilling  their  treaty  obligation  of  establish- 
ing at  the  five  ports  open  to  foreign  trade  a  fair 
and  reasonable  tariff  of  export  and  import  dues. 
For  some  time  past  it  had  been  seen  in  responsible 
f</reign  circles  that  the  remedy  was  a  system  of 
Customs  administration  preserving  the  Chinese 
authority  but  introducing  foreign  methods  and 
discipline, — which  could  only  be  brought  about 
by  the  employment  of  foreigners  in  the  Chinese 
service.  The  disease  and  the  remedy  were  well 
known ;  the  course  of  events  at  Shanghai  gave 
the  needed  opportunity  to  put  the  cure  into 
operation. 

The   Board  of  Inspectors — appointed  with  the 

concurrence  of  and  under  the  author- 

The  Board    j^^y  q{  ^]^q  Chinese  government,  and 

,  .  thus  Chinese  officials  from  the  start — 

Inspectors.  •  .  j     r  ^*  at    rr  rp 

consisted  of   M.M.  Thomas  Francis 

Wade     (British),    Lewis     Carr     (American),     and 

Arthur  Smith   (French),   each   of   whom  took  the 

following  oath  in  the  presence  of  his  own  Consul  : 

"I   swear    truly   and   honestly    to  discharge 

all    the    duties    of    my    office    as    Inspector    of 

Maritime  Customs  and  faithfully  to  observe  all 

the    conditions    of    such    appointment    as    these 

are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Minute  of  Conference 

signed  by  H.   E.  Woo,  TaoUi,  and  the  Consuls 

of  the  three  treaty  Powers.     So  help  me  God." 

The  conference  referred  to  was  held  at  Shanghai 

on  the   29th   June,   1854.     The   three  treaty   Power 

Ccnsuls  were  present  and  Woo  Chien-chano  (better 

known  as  "Samqua"),   Shanghai  Taotai   and  super 

intendent  of  Customs.     At  this  meeting  was  drawn 

op  a  code  of  eight  articles  defining  the  basis  upon 


which  the  new  system  was  to  work.  The  principle 
underlying  them  was  the  reorganization,  not  the 
supersession,  of  the  Chinese  Custom  House,  The 
Consuls  gave  their  aid  in  finding  suitable  foreigners 
for  the  work ;  but  the  authority  and  the  responsi- 
bility remained  ultimately  vested  in  Chinese  hands. 
The  principle  of  a  dual  control  in  revenue  matters — 
the  foreign  Commissioner  having  a  Chinese  col- 
league in  the  shape  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Customs  who,  until  the  troubles  of  1911  rendered 
a  change  in  this  respect  necessary,  actually  received, 
banked,  and  took  charge  of  the  money  paid  in  as 
revenue,   has  been   maintained  to  this   day. 

In  June,  1855,  Mr.  Wade  resigned  and  returned 
to  the  consular  service.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Horatio  Nelson  Lay,  Interpreter  in  the  British 
Consulate.  Mr.  Edan  succeeded  Mr.  Smith,  and 
Dr.  Fish  replaced  Captain  Carr.  The  Inspectorate 
as  thus  constituted  carried  on  the  foreign  business 
o[  the  Shanghai  Customs  from  1854  to  1858.  The 
benefits  of  the  new  system  became  quickly  obvious. 
Honest  and  efficient  administration  was  established. 
Trade  was  freed  from  underhand  arrangements. 
Accurate  statistics  were  provided.  Honest  mer- 
chants were  protected.  The  Chinese  government 
received  a  valuable  revenue  which  vasr.ly  imnroved 
its  financial  position.  Foreign  help  enabled  the 
Chinese  to  carry  out  treaty  obligations  which  they 
had  undertaken  and  which  unaided  they  were  not 
competent  to  meet.  As  Mr.  Hart  remarked  in  his 
1864  memorandum  on  the  subject  of  the  Customs 
(British  Blue  Book  No.  1  of  1865), 

"Under   the    treaties   and    having    in    view    the 
future  therein  marked  out  for  trade,  an  honest 
revenue  administration  became  a  matter  of  the 
first    importance,    and    such    an    administration 
the  Chinese  unaided  could  not  supply." 
In   1858   the  treaties  of  Tientsin  provided   for 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform  Customs  system  at  every 
port,    and    for  'the   engagement  of  subjects   of  the 
Treaty    Powers     by    the    Chinese    government    to 
assist  in  the  collection   of   the  revenue,   that   is   to 
say,  for  the  extension  of  the  Shanghai  system.  Mr, 
(afterwards.    Sir)    Robert    Hart    left    the   British 
Consular   Service    in    June,   1859,      to   fill   the  post 
of    Deputy    Commissioner   of    Customs    at   Canton. 
Meanwhile  the  Inspectorate  at  Shang- 
"""l^^^^t^^^^  hai  had  changed  its  character.     The 
Pflneral        French  and  American  Inspectors  had 
withdrawn,   and   Mr.    Lay   had    been 
appointed     Inspector     General     of  •Customs     by 
Ho    Kuei-chino,    the    Imperial    Commissioner    of 
Foreign    Affairs.      Early    in     186J.     Mr.     Lay     was 
re-appointed   Inspector  General    by  the   newly  con- 
stituted   Foreign     Board     (Tsung-li    Yamen),     and 
the   Inspectorate  headquarters    were   established  at 
Peking,   "where,    with    some    intermissions   between 
1861-64,   they   have    since    remained.     In   April   of 
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that  year  Mr.   Lay   wnnt  to  Knglund  on  leave,  the       and  a«  a  few  among  the  many  who  did  good  work 


dutiet  of  Iniipector  (liMirral  during  hi«  abaunce 
boing  pi<rf()riiir(l  by  MM.  Fitziioy  (tho  SljaiiKliui 
('OiniiiiMMoiior)  unci  IIakt  conjointly.  'JheBO  gontlo* 
men  held  their  cuniniiifMione  from  the  Ini|»urial 
ConuniMHionori)  fur  the  «uuthern  and  nortiiern  porle, 
but  thoHO  Nvor«»  ropbirod  Hoon  aftrr  by  a  formal 
connnititiion  from  riinct)  Kun(],  tlie  bead  of  the 
Tflungli  Yumen.  Mr.  Imv  did  not  return  to  China 
till  iU63,  and  while  he  was  away  ofliceH  had  been 
eHtabiiMlied  at  all  the  other  treaty  portH.  On  his 
return  Mr.  JIaut  waw  a])point(>d  (.'onuniHHionor  at 
Shanghai,  and  charged  with  tho  direction  of  the 
Yangt/o  porta  and  Ningpo.  In  November,  1863, 
Mr,  Lay  was  disnii.Msed,  owing  to  a  difference  of 
opinion  with  the  (/hinese  government  on  tho  question 
of  the  so-called  Lay-Oaborno  flotilla,  and  Mr.  Hart 
was  appointinl  Inspector  General.  The  name  of 
Sir  RouEUT  Hart  (ho  was  made  C.M.G.  in  1879, 
K.C.M.G.  in  1882,  G.C.M.G.  in  1889,  and  a  baronet 
in  1893)  is  one  with  which  the  Chinese  Customs 
Service  must  always  be  associated.'  He  presided 
over  its  ,idestinies,  with  only  one  or  two  short 
intervals  of  leave,  from  1863  to  1908,  when  his 
health  beginning  to  fail  he  returned  to  England, 
and  held  the  substantive  post  until  his  death  in 
September,  1911.  In  1885  he  had  resigned  in  order 
to  take  up  the  post  of  British  Minister  at  Peking, 
but  had  withdrawn  his  resignation  on  finding  that 
the  Chinese  government  did  not  agree  with  his 
views  as  to  his  successor.  In  April,  1908,  Sir 
Robert  E.  Bredon,  K.C.M.G.,  the  Deputy  In- 
spector General,  assumed  charge  as  Acting  Inspector 
General.  In  March,  1910,  Sir  Robert  Bredon 
withdrew  from  the  Service  and  was  replaced  by 
Mr.  Francis  Arthur  Aglen,  Commissioner  at 
Hankow,  who  was  appointed  Deputy  Inspector 
General  and  Officiating  Inspector  General  ad 
interim.  After  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Hart, 
Mr.  Aglen  received  the  substantive  post  by  Im- 
perial Rescript   of  25th  October,  1911. 

While  in  a  sense  Sir  Robert  Hart  was,  if  not 
the  originator,  at  any  rate  the  foster-parent  of  the 
Customs  Service,  it  must  be  remembered  that  such 
a  Service  could  not  be  the  work  of  any  one  man. 
Much  must  be  ascribed  to  his  subordinates,  who 
often  working  obscurely  in  remote  places  did  the 
spade  work  by  which  the  foundations  were  laid. 
Initiative  had  largely  to  be  left  to  the  Commissioners 
at  the  ports,  and  much  of  the  development,  not  of 
the  Customs  only,  but  of  the  ports  and  China 
generally  must  be  credited  to  the  wise  use  of  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  men  on  the  spot.  The 
prospects  offered  by  the  new  service  were  inviting 
enough  to  attract  young  men  of  good  standing  and 
ability,  and  among  its  early  Commissioners  the 
Customs  had  the  good  fortune  to  enlist  a  number 
of  men  of  unusual  capacity.'  The  names  of  many 
of  these  pioneers  are  still  remembered  at  the  ports, 


tuny  be  mnntir>ned  M.Nf.  T.  Dick,  Baeom  dm 
SitniTtsn,  A.  ilvBtii,  L'.  JIannen,  K.  C.  howRk, 
(i  DerufNU,  E.  JL  yiizw,  W.  ^'autwukjiit,  H.  E. 
HoBsoN,  J.  A.  Mam,  £.  C.  Taintor,  A.  Mactuba- 
■ON,  H.  KopfCH,  and  F.  E.  WooDKurr. 

By  1864  the  Service  waji  optrrating  at  14  porte, 

Customi        ^^'o    opening    of    tho    offic«e    at    th# 

EttabJi^h*     variouM  pi&<:oi  having  generally  b«Ml 

mentt.       eflect43d     without     difficulty.      Binca 

thoHu    days  political   and  commirciai   developmenta 

in   China  have  cauiied  tho  opening   of  many   mora 

ports  and   frontier  stations  and  a  great  growth  in 

the    functions    of    the    Service.     The    tonnage    of 

vessels  dealt  with  had  grown  from  6,635,485  tons  in 

1864   to  97,984,213  tons  in  1914,  and   tho   value   of 

the    Foreign    Trade    has    swelled    from    Hk.    Tls. 

105,300,087   in   1864    to  a  gross   value   of   about    a 

thousand  million  taels  at  the  present  time. 

The  list  of  places  at  which  there  are  now  (1917) 
B^oreign  Customs  establishments  is  as  follows  : — 


Port. 

Sub-office. 

Port. 

Sub  office. 

Harbin. 

Fuchiation. 

Kiukiang. 

Manchouli. 

Wuhu. 

Suifenho. 

Nanking. 

Pukow, 

Sansing. 

Chinkiang. 

Lahasusu. 

Shanghai. 

Woosung. 

Aigun. 

Tungchow. 

Hunchun. 

Lungching- 

Soochow. 

ts'un. 

Hangchow. 

Kashing. 

Antung. 

Tatungkow. 

Ningpo. 

Chinhai. 

Dairen  (by 

Port  Arthur 

Wenchow. 

arrangement  Pitzuwo. 

Santuao. 

with  the 

Chinchow. 

Foochow. 

Pagoda  (Ma- 

Japanese 

Pulantien. 

Amoy. 

moi). 

Government). 

Swatow. 

Moukden. 

(no 

Canton. 

Whampoa. 

duties  collected). 

Kowloon. 

Taishan. 

Newchwang 

Lintin. 

Tientsin. 

Tangku. 

Samun. 

Sub -port : 

Shumchun. 

Chinwangtao. 

Shaiichung. 

Chefoo. 

Shatowkok. 

Sub -port  : 

Lappa. 

Malowchow. 

Lungkow. 

Chienshan. 

Kiaochow  (Tsingtau)  (by 

Tungho. 

arrangement   first   with 

Kongmoon. 

the   German    and. later 

Samshui. 

with  the  Japanese  Go- 

Wuchow. 

vernment). 

Nanning. 

Chungking. 

Kiungchow. 

Sub-port : 

Pakhoi. 

Wanhsien. 

Lungchow. 

Ichang. 

Mengtsz. 

Hokow. 

Shasi. 

Pishihchai. 

Changsha. 

Yunnanfu. 

Yochow. 

Szemao. 

Hankow. 

Tengyueh. 
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Native  Customs  establishments   {i.e.  those  col- 
lecting  duties    from    Chinese   vessels 

NstlVB 
P    stom«;       ^^  native  type)    were  put    under  the 

^Jaritime  Customs  at  the  following 
ports  by  the  Peace  Protocol  of  1901 ;  Newchwang, 
Tientsin,  Chefoo,  Ichang,  Shasi,  Kiukiang,  Wuhu, 
Shanghai,  Ningpo,  Wenchow,  Santuao,  Foochow. 
Amoy,  Swatow,  Canton,  Kongmoon,  Wuchow, 
Kiungchow,  and  Pakhoi.  The  arrangement  was 
that  all  Native  Customs  stations  within  50  li  of 
the  treaty-ports  should  come  under  the  control 
of  the  Commissioners  of  JMaritime  Customs.  In- 
vestigation showed  that  Native  Customs  affairs 
were  immensely  complicated  and  that  the  system 
of  administration  required  radical  reform.  After 
sonie  years  of  difficulty — all  the  stations  not  being 
finally  taVpn  over  till  1913 — the  treaty  provisions 
have  been  complied  with;  the  Native  Customs  admin- 
i>tration  has  been  got  under  control  as  far  as  is 
possible  on  Maritime  Customs  lines,  and  great 
improvements  have  been  effected.  A  large  increase 
in  revenuo  has  resulted.  In  1902  the  collection  at 
all  the  ports  amounted  to  Hk.  Tls.  2,304,312;  in 
1916  it  was  Hk.  Tls  3,746,645.  Tientsin,  Wuhu, 
Kiukiang,  Shanghai,  Canton,  and  Foochow  are 
the  most  important  centres  for  the  collection  of 
Native  Customs  revenue. 

The   Inspector   General's   Staff  at  Peking  con- 
Service         sists  of   four  Secretaries  of  Commis- 
Organisa-     sioner's  rank — Chief,  Chinese,  Audit, 
tion.  and    Staff — each    of    whom    has    an 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Deputy  Commissioner's  rank 
and  an  appropriate  staff.  Of  the  same  standing  are 
the  other  two  Inspector  General's  Secretaries— the 
Stati.^tical  Secretary  at  Shanghai  and  the  Non- 
Resident-Secretary  in  London.  The  Statistical 
Secretary  is  the  head  of  a  large  printing  and 
publishing  establishment  at  Shanghai  in  which  all 
the  printing  and  publishing  work  of  the  Service 
is  carried  on,  as  well  as  the  production  of  a  large 
number  of  forms,  etc.,  for  the  Chinese  Post  Office. 
The  Statistical  Secretary  is  in  general  charge  of 
all  statisticpl  matters,  writes  the  annual  trade 
report  on  China,  and  is  responsible  for  the  publica- 
tion of  all  reports,  trade  statistics,  and  other  works 
issued  by  the  Service.  The  Non-Resident-Secretary 
is  stationed  in  London.  He  examines  European 
candidates  for  the  Indoor  Staff  (after  nomination 
by  the  Inspector  General),  procures  stores  as  requir- 
ed, and  acts  generally  as  the  Inspector  General's 
agent  in  Europe. 

The  Service  is  organized  into  three  depart- 
ments (1)  Revenue  (2)  Marine  (3)  Works.  The 
Rrvonue  Department  is  sub-divided  into  Indoor, 
Outdoor  and  Coast  Staffs;  the  Marine  Department 
into  Coast  Inspector's,  Harbours,  Lights,  and 
Marine  Staffs;  the  Works  Department  into  Engi- 
neers, Office,   and  Outdoor  Staffs. 


The  Indoor  Staff  consists  of  Commissioners, 
Deputy  Commissioners,  Foreign  As- 
Indoor  sistants  (graded  in  10  classes),  Chinese 
Assistants  (11  classes),  and  Clerks. 
In  addition  to  their  other  qualifications  a  knowledge 
of  Chinese  up  to  certain  defined  standards  is  required 
of  all  members  of  the  Indoor  Staff.  The  Commis- 
sioner is  in  administrative  control  of  all  departments 
at  his  port  and  is  in  all  respects  the  Inspector  Gener* 
al's  representative  and  the  local  chief.  As  regards 
external  and  particularly  as  regards  revenue  matters 
he  acts  in  consultation  with  his  colleague,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Customs.  As  regards  internal  affairs 
and  the  control  of  his  staff  he  acts  entirely  under 
the  Inspector  General's  authority.  The  main  work 
of  the  Indoor  Staff  is  the  assessment  and  collection 
of  the  revenue ;  but  in  addition  it  has  the  admin- 
istrative functions  of  controlling  all  the  various 
Service   Departments  in  the  ports. 

The  Outdoor    Staff   is   divided  into  Executive 

and  Examination  branches,  the  head 

Outdoor      Qf    hoih.     (under    the    Commissioner) 
Staff 

being  the    (Chief)    Tidesurveyor  and 

Harbour  Master.  The  executive  branch  comprises 
Chief  Tidesurveyors,  Tidesurveyors,  Assistant 
Tidesurveyors,  and  Boat  Officers ;  the  Examination 
Branch,  Chief  Appraisers,  Appraisers,  Chief  Ex- 
aminers, Examiners,  and  Assistant  Examiners. 
There  are  in  addition  four  classes  of  Tidewaiters, 
and  a  class  of  District  Local  Watchers.  The  Out- 
door Staff  is  concerned  principally  with  preventive 
work,  the  control  of  shipping,  and  the  examination 
of  goods. 

The    Coast    Staff   consists    of   the   officers    and 

^.    ,.     crews  of  the  Revenue  Steamers  and 
Coast  Staff,  j        ,  ,  .  ,  ,       , 

Jjaunches,  which  are  employed  var- 
iously in  revenue  and  prevention  wdfk,  in  light- 
tending,  in  work  connected  with  buoys,  beacons, 
and  aids  to  navigation  generally,  and  in  surveying. 
In  1916  there  were  5  Revenue  Steamers,  7  Revenue 
Ciuiser  Launches,  33  Revenue  Launches  and  5 
Sailing  Craft  employed  in  the  above  duties. 

The   Coast   Inspector    is,    under   the    Inspector 
General  and  subject  to  the  adminis- 
Loast         trative  control  of  each  Commissioner 
'^  '     in    his   own   port,    the    head    of   the 

Marine  Department.  His  functions,  formerly 
advisory  only,  have  become  to  some  extent  adminis- 
trative. Subject  to  the  above  limitation,  he  has 
charge  of  the  revenue  steamer  flotilla,  the  Lights 
Service,  Aids  to  Navigations  generally,  of  meteoro- 
logical work,  of  surveying  and  the  production  of 
charts,  and  of  any  other  matter  where  expert 
nautical    assistance    is  required. 

The    Works   Department   is    under   the   control 
of  the   Engineer-in-Chief  assisted  by 

n»^„  A  i.  a  staff  of  engineers,  Architects,  and 
Department.    „    ,        „  „^*'  ,        '  ,  ,      .' 

Clerks  of  Works.     The  authority  of 

the  Engineer-in-Chicf,  originally  confined  to  Lights 
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conittructioi),  bmldiiigH  uiul  inachinnry,  lins  been 
extoiidiil  to  all  Norvi(-i)  buildiiigN,  both  hb  rrgurdv 
coiiHtructioii  uiul  U|>k«*<*)i.  AdiiiiiiiMtMitivply,  in  u 
via  IiiHpcclor  (Iciicriil  and  ('(jiiiiiiiHiiioniira,  the 
Kni^iiiocr  in  (/liit^f  in  in  tho  aatne  puailiuii  an  Ihu 
CoAitt  Innpoctor. 

In  lUG'l  tho  Cu.slorn.s  Srrvic*'  I'liiplcj^fd  iib'.nii  i>ju 
forci^noiH  uiid  1000  (.'Iuiichc.  Tlio 
tOrri^n  Htuff  in  coninopuliian  in  iti 
basi.s  and  nonio  twenty  nutionulition  aru  ri'proKontod. 
Of  A2  CoinnnHHionors  in  11)16,  23  woro  Hritiwh,  4 
French,  4  (Iunn;in,  '2,  Aint'iican,  2  JluNMian,  2 
Japanoso,  2  Danish,  1  Dutch,  1  Norwegian,  and 
1  l't)rlu|^uc.s(5.  Of  iho  22  Deputy  ConiniinHionors 
in  1916,  13  wcro  IJrilish,  4  French,  2  (German,  1 
American,  1  Norwegian,  and  1  Dutch.  liut  thcso 
proportions  \ary  of  course  from  time  to  time  with 
the  exigencies  of  promotion. 

In  1075  tho  Service  employed  424  forcignorp 
and  1417  Ohineso  :  in  1005,  506  foreigners  and  2075 
Chinese  :  in  1095,  735  foreigners  and  3471  Chinese. 
After  1090,  wlien  tho  Customs  undertook  the  work 
of  creating  the  Chinese  Postal  Service,  tho  numbers 
grow  rapidly,  and  in  1910  had  swelled  to  a  total 
of  nearly  20,000  employes  (1460  foreigners,  17,701 
Chinese),  of  whom  99  foreigners  and  11,005  Chinese 
were  engaged  in  postal  ^vork.  In  1911  tlio  Post 
OfTice  separated  from  the  Customs  and  passed  under 
the  06,715  of  tho  Ministry  of  Communications,  taking 
its  foreign  and  native  employc.s  ^vith  it.  This 
caused  a  very  considerable  reduction  of  staff  and 
in  1916  the  Maritime  Customs  numbered  1321 
foreigners  and  6325  Chinese.  To  these  figures, 
however,  must  be  added  the  not  inconsiderable 
number  of  Chinese  employes  in  the  Native  Customs 
which  have  not  yet  been  included  in  the  Service 
last. 

The   Customs    revenue   in    1064   was   Hk.    Tls. 
7,074,257.     Fifteen  million  taels  were 
reached   in   1006,   twenty   miUions  in 
1007  (the  j-ear  of  the  introduction  of  the  new  duty 
and   likin    on  opium),    and  thirty  millions  in  1902. 
The  highest   mark  was  reached  in  1913,  (Hk.   Tls. 
43,969,053)  since  when  troubles  at  home  and  abroad 
have  interfered    with  trade.     The  revenue  in  1916 
was  Ilk.  Tls.  37,764,310  which  in  view  of  the  high 
exchange  gave  the  good  sterling  yi-eld  of  £6,264,  540. 
The  duties  collected  are  Import  Duties,  Export 
Duties,  Transit  Duties,  Tonnage  Dues, 
°"*'®^-  and    Coast   Trade   Duties.      Tonnage 

Dues  are  a  tax  on  shipping  from  which  funds  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  Lights,  Buoys, 
and  Beacons  are  derived.  Transit  Dues  and  Coast 
Trade  .Duties  are  virtually  octroi  or  charges  on 
goods  in  internal  transit,  of  the  same  nature  as 
Native  Custom  and  Likin  Taxes.  In  1915  the 
Export  actually  exceeded  the  Import  Duties  by  over 
a  million  taels.      The    treaty-makers   seem    not   to 


Revenue. 


have  aiinod  at  gettrng  the  Chine»«  Tariff  upon  a 
•tiUiid  economic  bojiii,  but  at  simply  confining  within 
n  inMMubhi  liniilfi  kU' h  l<*vic«  ai  alt  '  iiitcd.  Ai 
iL  in  to  day  thu  Tariff  ulanda  for  i.  ,  ^ple  axcrpt 
tho  old  Chineae  one  of  putting  a  tax  on  every  mo/«' 
MHMit  of  trade.  A  re  arrangimeni  on  more  acieniific 
liiH-M,  if  nuch  could  bo  carried  out,  would  be  of  un- 
doubted boritlit  to  tho  government  and  people  of 
('hina,  aa  well  an  to  the  forei^^n  merchanti  and 
the  bondholdorn  wiio  have  lent  their  money  upon 
tho   Hccunty  of  tho  CuMtomii  Uevenue. 

Fr(.M>  1861   t<i  1906  tho  Inupcclor  General  took 

hin    instructions    from    the    Tiungli 

Shui-wu        Yamen,    or  Foreign  OfTice,  later   on 

^^'"'  (.ailed  tho  Wai  VVu  Pu  and  now  the 

W'ai  Chiao  Pu.    In  1906  an  Imperial  Dccr^ /int- 

cd  two  High  (JfficialH  to  corjtrol  more  ii  iicly 

Revenue  matters,  as  headn  of  the  Shui-wu  Ch'u  or 
De[)artment  of  Customs  Affairs.  T'lEil  Lung, 
Picsident  of  tho  Ministry  of  Finance,  was  appointed 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Department,  and  T'ano 
SiiAO-Yr,  Vice-President  of  the  Mini8try  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Associate  Commi.ssioner.  The  change  made 
no  difference  in  the  internal  admini.-^tration  of  the 
Service,  full  autliority  as  before  remaining  in  the 
Irspcctor  General's  hands,  and  the  in-stitution  of 
a  department  wliich  could  give  its  full  attention  to 
Cu.^toms  affairs  has  proved  of  advantage  in  many 
respects. 

In    1900   the   Customs    College   in    Peking  was 
opened,  an  institution  established  by 
Customs       ^j^Q  Shui  wu  Ch'u  to  educate  Chinese 
Lollege.       ^^^.    ^^^    indoor    Staff.     Of    the    co- 
directors  of  the  college,  one  is  Chinese — Mr,  Chan 
LuN,proctor  of  the  Shui-wu  Ch'u — the  other  foreign, 
Mr.     C.    A.   V.    BowRA,    Chief    Secretary    in    the 
Inspectorate  General  of  Customs.     The  College  has 
about    100   students,    admittance    being   gained    by 
competitive  examination,  and  the  teaching  is  done 
by  a  staff  of  (^iJhinese  and  foreign  professors.     The 
College    supplies     a    steady     flow    oi"    well-trained 
Chinese  recruits  for  the  Customs  Service. 

Extra-         From    the    beginning    the    Customs 
Customs      has    been    constrained    to    undertake 
Activities,     a    number    of    outside    duties.      Its 
first  task  was  that  of  paying  to  France  and  Eng- 
land   the    indemnities     incurred    by 
Indemnities,   china  in  the  war  of  1060.    Then  came 
the  work  of  establishing  lighthouses. 
Lights.         ^-j^g  ^Q  navigation,   and  the  supervi- 
sion of  harbours,  which  latter  invol- 
ved the  appointment  and  control,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Consular  Authorities,  of  pilots 
and   drawing    up   of  pilotage  regula- 
Pilotage.      tions.     In  1915  there  were  maintained 
by  tlie  Customs  in  Chinese  waters   182  Lights,    5 
Lightvessels,   44  Lightboats,    171    Buoys,    and    798 


Harbours. 
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Peking. 


Beacons,   %vith  a  total  personnel   of    56  foreigners 
and  467  Chinese. 

The  T'ung-wen  Kwan,  a  college  in 
Educational,    Peking  with  a  branch  in  Canton  for 

the  instruction  of  Manchu  youths  in 
"^l^^^'J^fJ^     foreign  languages  and  sciences,    was 

established   with   the   advice    of   the 

Inspector  General  in  1863,  and  Dr. 
W.  A.  P.  Martin  was  appointed  its  head  in  Peking. 
It  was  supplied  with  funds  through  the  Customs ; 
the  Inspector  General  nominated  the  professors  and 
frequently  detached  men  from  the  Customs  to  teach 
in  the  School.  The  Peking  college  disappeared  in 
the  general  chaos  of  1900,  by  which  time  growth 
in  education  in  China  had  rendered  its  continuance 
unnecessary,  and  it  was  merged  in  the  Peking 
University   by   Imperial    Decree    of    11th  January, 

1902.  The  Canton  school  was  on  a 
h.  Canton,  smaller  scale.  Appointments  to  its 
staff  were  made  by  the  Inspector  General,  and  it 
was  under  the  control  of  the  Canton  Commissioner 
as  the  quasi  colleague  of  the  Tartar  General.  Its 
connection  with  the  Customs  ceased  in  1906  when 
it  was  merged  in  a  provincial  school. 

Postal  work,  from  very  small  beginnings  in  1878, 

took  formal   shape  in  1896  when  an 

„,  .  ®  Imperial  Decree  put  the  creation  of 

Chinese  r>    x  i  c  ■     ^i.    u     ^      c  o- 

Post  Offce     ^  Postal  Service  in  the  hands  ot  bir 

Robert  Hart,  and  a  great  Service 
had  already  developed  when  the  Chinese  Post 
Office  set  out  upon  its  independent  career  after 
the  separation  of  1911. 

In  1898,  tho  revenues  from  six  Collectorates 
of  Likin  in  the  Yangtze  Basin  were 
pledged  as  security  for  the  4^% 
£16,000,000  Gold  Loan  to  the  extent  of  Tls. 
5,000,000  annually  and  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Inspectorate  of  Cu.«;toms. 

After   the  Boxer   troubles  the  Native  Customs 

at    the    Treaty    Ports,    as    has    been 

P  "         already    mentioned,    were  put  under 

the  Maritime  Customs ;  and  in  their 

capacity   as   ex-officio    members    of   the    Peiho   and 

Hwangpu   River  Conservancy   Boards  the  Commis- 

River  sioners  of  Customs  at  Tientsin  and 

Conservancy    Shanghai  have  been  intimately  con- 

and  Harbour     nected    with    the    important    works 

Improvement,    undertaken  on  these  two  waterways. 

Recent  developments,  on  the  same  lines,  are  to 

be  seen  in  the  Harbour  works  at  Chefoo,   and   in 

the  bar  and  Liao  River  work  at  Newchwang. 

The  preparation  of  exhibits  for  Exhibitions  in 

^xhlbitionl.    "^'^"^"^  P^^^^  ^^  ^^^  world,  and  the 

Commission."!   to   represent   China   at 

them,      were     part      of      Customs     activities     for 

many  years  utitil  the   time    came   when   a   Chinese 

Ministry  could  itself  undertake  sue  i   work.     Mete- 


Likin. 


orological      work,      storm-signalling, 

Quarantine,  quarantine,   surveying,  chart-making, 

.     ^.    ^'    quas i-consu\a,T  functions  and  notarial 

makinq    etc.  '^^^^  ^^^  Non-treaty  Powers  still  form 

part  of  the  miscellanea  of  Customs 
work,  to  which  may  be  added  in  some  small  ports 
police  and  Municipal  functions. 

The    Service   issues   a    number   of   publications 

d-ealing  with  the  statistics  of  and 
P    hr     t^         reports   upon  trade    passing   through 

the  Customs  and  also  publishes  for 
Service  use  books  and  papers  written  by  members 
of  the  Service  on  various  subjects.  These  publica- 
tions are  published  by  the  Statistical  Department, 
Shanghai,  and  are  arranged  in  the  following  series  : 

I.  Statistical    Series. 

II.  Special  Series. 

III^     Miscellaneous    Series. 

IV.  Service  Series. 

V.  Office  Series. 

VI.  Inspectorate  Series. 

The  Statistical  Series,  which  is  the  one  of 
chief  public  interest,  comprises  the  Shanghai  Daily 
Returns^  the  Customs  Quarterly  Gazette,  the  Annual 
Reports  and  Returns  of  Trade  (in  English  and 
Chinese),  and  the  Decennial  Reports. 

The  Statistical,  Special,  and  Miscellaneous 
Series  are  available  for  public  use  and  may  be 
purchased;  the  other  series  (Office  Series — "Service 
List"  excepted)  are  of  a  confidential  nature  and 
are  intended  for  use  within  the  Service.  A  large 
number  of  publications  dealing  with  a  variety  of 
questions  and  incJ-uding  some  books  of  special  value 
have  been  produced  in  the  course  of  years.  A 
catalogue  showing  which  of  them  are  available  for 
purchase  by  the  public  may  be  obtained  from  the 
selling  agents  for  the  Statistical  Department, 
Messrs.  Kelly  and  Walsh,  Ltd.,   Shanghai. 

The  issue  of  a  comprehensive  series  of 
medical  reports  by  Customs  surgeons 
was  carried  on  for  many  years,  until 
the  growth  of  medical  journalism  in  China  rendered 
Customs  co-operation  no  longer  necessary. 

From  1886  until  the  final  passing  of  the  Korean 
Customs  into  Japanese  hands  in 
1905,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Customs  in  Korea,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners and  some  of  the  Assistants  in  the  Korean 
ports  were  men  detached  from  the  Chinese  Customs, 
and  much  help  was  given,  directly  and  indirectly, 
to   the  Korean  Service  for  many  years. 

In  1887,  as  a  result  of  the  Hongkong  Opium 
Convention,  the  Kowloon  and  Lappa 
Customs — the  collection  of  duties  on 
native  shipping  trading  between 
Hongkong  and  Macao  and  the  mainland — were 
constituted  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Foreign 
Customs. 


Medical 
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Korean 
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For  alinont  tho   Hrit  60  yn&ri   of  iii   exi«tonr<« 

tlio  OuhIoiiih   8nrvi('e  did   nut  haiidlflr 

Au     n    "^  °      tiiu  moiiry   paid  ii>  an  rovonu*.     Th# 
the  Rovflnuo.         ,  .     ,  j 

^oodit  worn  uxitniiiod,   duly  aiMIMd, 

and   u   "Duty   Momo"    isauod.     Tho  murchanl  paid 
thu  uinouiit  into  tho  "(^untoniH  Hunk,"  an  itiNlitution 
entirely   uiuh^r   tho   control    of   tho   C-onimiHMiont'r'i 
cullottguo,     tho    SujxM'iiitondont    of    Cuiitonis.     'I'ho 
Bank  isnuod  a  recoipt  which  was  handed  in  to  the 
C'UMtoniH  aa  a  proof  of  payment  and  there  Cuatoma 
re^poiiHihility  Htopix'd.     Tho  arran^onicntH  for  moot- 
ing   thoir    Jioan     and    Indemnity     obligationn    wcru 
made    by    tho    (^hineao    Govornmont    through    thu 
Shanghai    Taotai.     (Krom   tho   time   of    tho   Chino- 
Japanese  War  on,  tho  loans  and  indemnitioa  incurred 
by   China   in  her  various   troubles  were  secured   on 
the  Foreign  Customs  Revenue — this  regular  source 
of    income    being    invariably    fallen    back    upon    in 
times  of  difficulty— until   the   whole  collection   was 
mortgaged.)     In    November,   1911,   at  tho    time  of 
the  llevolution,   the    revenue   in    certain   provinces 
which  had  declared 'independence  was  removed  from 
the  control  of  the  Central   Government.     In  order 
to    protect   the    interests    of    the   bondholders    the 
Inspector  General   undertook  the  custody   of  those 
revenues    and    tlio    responsibility    for    meeting   the 
charges  duo  on  the  foreign  loans.     A  month  later, 
with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  due  observance  by 
China    of    her    loan    obligations,    the    Government 
decided   also  to  place  the   Customs  revenues  at   all 
those  other   ports  which  still   owned  allegiance  to 
the    Imperial    Government    in    the    control   of    the 
Inspector  General.    This  arrangement,  subsequently 
confirmed  by  agreement  between  the  Wai  Chiao  Pu 
and  the  Diplomatic  Body,  has  since  continued.     It 
is  in   many  ways  an   economy  and  convenience  to 
tho  Chinese  Government,  as  w^U  as  offering  better 
security  in  troubled  times  to  the  bondholders. 

Marmot.     See  SduridcB;  Tarbagan.  ^ 

MARQUESS.     See  Nobility. 

MARRIAGE.  The  Book  of  History  states 
that  ancient  Chinese  lived  promiscuously,  knowing 
their  mothers  but  not  their  fathers.  This  state  of 
promiscuous  intercourse  must  have  been  followed  by 
a  state  of  submission  of  a  woman  or  wcwien  to  one 
man,  resulting  in  parental  authority.  According 
to  a  decree  of  a.d.  484,  the  Hsia  and  Yin  dynasties 
permitted  marriage  between  members  of  the  same 
clan,  but  the  Chou  dynasty  was  the  first  to  forbid 
marriage  between  those  of  the  same  surname. 
During  the  feudal  period  a  law  was>  passed  forbid- 
ding marriage  with  five  kinds  of  women  : — (a)  the 
daughter  of  a  rebellious  house  {b)  the  daughter  of 
a  disorderly  house  (c)  the  daughter  of  a  house  pro- 
ducing criminals  {d)  the  daughter  of  a  leprous 
-house  (e)  the  daughter  who  had  lost  her  father  and 


elder  br<iihor.  M»rriAg«  WM  aLk>  forbickUn  during 
thci  thr«'c  yi'ttfa  of  mourning.  Widow*  wire  (^biignd 
to  remain  ainglt*.  iMiruig  the  hung  punod  camp 
fullowura  w«ru  forbiddnn  to  marry.  Under  the 
Ming  dynasty  unborn  children  were  someLiiues 
betroth««i,  but  this  custtiin  was  forbidden  by  th« 
(  h'lng  dynarty. 

Thn  following  or*  lomc  of  the  laws  regarding 
botrothai  and  marriage  that  were  observed  under 
tho  Manchu  dynaiity. 

Tho  legal  (ontractors  of  a  betrothal  may  be 
(1)  tho  patornal  grandparents  of  the  couple,  (2)  the 
parents  of  the  couple,  (3)  the  paternal  unc^e  of  the 
father,  and  hia  wife,  (4)  the  paternal  aunt,  suiter 
of  the  father,  (5)  the  eldest  brother,  (6)  the  eldest 
sifter,  (7)  the  maternal  grandparents.  Failing  these 
near  relatives,  those  of  more  remote  kin  may  arrange 
the  contract.  A  married  daughter  may  make  a 
contract  for  female  rclativea  of  hftr  fath«;r  »  family. 
If  the  contract  be  illegal  or  fraudulent,  the  parties 
arranging  the  contract  are  the  ones  punioht-d.  The 
consent  of  the  couple  to  the  contract  i«  not  required. 
If  a  widow  wishes  to  remarry,  her  father-in  law, 
mother-in-law  or  other  relative  of  her  husband's 
family,  signs  the  contract;  failing  these,  a  member  of 
her  father's  family.  If  a  widow  ha«  a  daughter 
by  her  fir.st  marriage  who  has  become  an  inmate  of 
her  second  husband's  home,  the  widow  can  sign  her 
daughter's  betrothal  contract. 

In  the  contract,  the  signatories  must  declare 
i,  any  blemishes  or  physical  infirmities  of  the  bride 
or  bridegroom,  ii,  their  agea,  iii,  if  either  has  been 
born  of  a  concubine,  iv,  if  either  hag  been  adopted. 
The  full  consent  of  the  two  families  is  required. 
Fraudulent  betrothals  sometimes  take  place,  as  when 
a  healthy  brother  or  sister  is  described  in  the  contract 
instead  of  an  unhealthy  bridegroom  or  bride,  and 
so  on.  If  the  fraud  is  discovered  before  marriage, 
the  contract  can  be  annulled,  the  presents  returned 
and  the  fraudulent  signatory  punished.  If  the 
deception  is  discovered  after  marriage,  the  marriage 
i«  dissolved  and  the  fraudulent  signatory  is 
punished.  The  betrothal  contract  may  also  be 
annulled  if  the  bridegroom  or  bride  commit  some 
crime  before  marriage ;  or,  if  the  bridegroom  for 
some  political  reason  be  sentenced  to  life-long  exile, 
the  bride  may  either  follow  him  or  be  set  free  to 
marry  another. 

A  marriage  celebrated  without  tne  requisite 
formalities,  i.e.  without  signatories  to  the  contract, 
without  a  go-between,  without  giving  of  presents, 
without  a  public  celebration,  is  considered  fornica- 
tion and  the  couple  must  be  separated. 

If  a  son  or  daughter  marry  during  the  period  of 
mourning  for  his  or  her  father  or  mother,  he  or  she 
is  punished  for  committing  a  great  offence  against 
filial  piety,  and  the  wife  is  separated  from  the 
husb'and. 
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There  are  three  essential  conditions  to  a 
marriage  : — first,  the  contract  signed  by  the  parents 
or  guardians  as  explained  above ;  secondly,  the 
acceptance  oi  the  wedding  gifts  by  the  bride's 
family;  thirdl},  the  bringing  of  the  bride  to  the 
groom's  house.  Marriage  customs  vary  in  different 
provinces,  but  the  following  usage  is  more  or  less 
observed  all  over  China. 

The  preliminaries  to  a  betrothal  are  arranged 
by  go-betweens,  generally  women,  who  approach) 
each  family  and  consult  the  horoscopes  of  the  young 
couple.  If  these  are  favourable,  the  groom's  parents 
or  guardians  make  a  formal  offer  of  marriage,  which, 
when  assented  to  in  writing  by  the  bride's  parents, 
constitutes  the  marriage  contract.  A  lucky  day  is 
then  chosen  for  the  event. 

A  month  before  the  wedding,  the  groom's 
family  send  to  the  bride's  family  the  material  for 
the  bridal  dress,  presents  of  money,  silks,  wine,  and 
cakes  of  ceremony,  etc.  A  few  days  before  the 
wedding,  the  bride's  dowry,  trousseau  and  furniture, 
together  with  gifts  from  relatives  and  friends,  are 
carried  to  the  bridegroom's  house.  On  the  eve  of 
the  wedding  the  bride  puts  up  her  hair,  tries  on  the 
bridal  garments,  lights  incense  before  her  family's 
ancestral  tablets  and  kneels  before  her  parents, 
grandparents  and  senior  relatives. 

The  wedding-day  is  celebrated  by  musicians 
who  play  while  the  bride  bathes  and  dons  her 
marriage  clothes,  the  outer  garments  t)f  red  being 
embroidered  with  dragons.  A  veil  completely  con- 
ceals her  features.  A  friend  of  the  groom,  bearing 
a  formal  letter,  then  arrives  to  escort  the  bride  to 
her  new  home.  This  letter  is  sometimes  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  marriage  certificate,  and  is  carefully 
preserved  by  the  bride.  She  then  steps  with 
weeping  into  the  red  marriage  chair,  her  mother, 
sisters  and  other  relatives  also  weeping,  while 
fire  crackers  are  let  off,  and  music  is  played.  The 
chair,  a  heavy  structure  covered  with  red  em- 
broideries and  rich  carving,  is  borne  by  four  men. 
Two  men  carry  lanterns  in  the  bridal  procession 
bearing  the  groom's  family  narrte  in  red  characters, 
followed  by  two  other  men  similarly  displaying  the 
bride'.s  family  name.  A  red  umbrella  is  borne  in 
the  procession,  which  is  accompanied  by  musicians. 
The  bride's  brothers  walk  near  her  chair. 

Fire-crackers  are  let  off  on  arrival  at  the 
groom'«  hou.se.  The  chair  [i^  carried  into  a  reception 
room,  and  the  bride  is  invited  to  descend  by  a  little 
boy  who  holds  a  brass  mirror  towards  her.  A 
matron  and  bridesmaids  uttering  felicitous  sen- 
tences help  her  out  of  the  chair.  A  sieve  is  some- 
times held  over  her  head  or  placed  so  that  she  steps 
into  it  from  the  chair.  She  is  then  led  to  her  room 
where  she  sits  by  the  groom's  side  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed.  Later  they  go  separately  to  the  reception- 
room,   where,   in  front  of   a  table  spread  with  two 


sugar  cocks,  dried  fruit  and  symbolical  articles, 
they  do  obeisance  before  the  gods,  then  to  the  bride- 
groom's ancestral  tablets,  then  to  each  other.  After 
this  they  drink  a  mixture  of  wine  and  honey  out  of 
goblets  tied  together  by  red  thread,  exchanging  cups 
and  drinking  again.  They  are  given  pieces  of  the 
sugar  cocks  and  a  few  dried  fruits  to  eat.  The 
bridegroom  then  pretends  to  lift  the  bride's  veil 
after  which  she  is  led  to  her  room  and  divested  of 
her  heavy  outer  garments.  The  couple  then  have 
dinner  with  their  guests,  the  bride  eating  nothing. 
She  is  gazed  at  by  friends  and  by  the  public,  who 
criticize  her  appearance  and  make  all  sorts  of  jokes. 

On  the  third  day,  the  couple  visit  the  bride's 
family,  when  they  worship  her  ancestral  tablets. 
On  the  tenth  day  the  bride  often  goes  alone  to  visit 
her  parents. 

Posthumous  marriages  ^  ^  ming  hun  are 
not  uncommon  among  better-class  families.  If  a 
son  dies  unmarried  and  before  adult  age,  the  parents 
seek  by  go-betweens  a  family  that  has  lost  a  daughter 
of  about  the  same  age  and  at  about  the  same  time. 
Betrothal  and  wedding  ceremonies  are  duly  carried 
out,  the  tablets  taking  the  places  of  the  pair.  The 
bride's  coffin  is  then  laid  in  the  grave  side  by  eide 
with  the  bridegroom's,  and  she  is  thenceforward 
a  deceased  daughter-in-law  in  the  family. 

Such  marriages  are  prohibited  in  the  Chou  Li, 
yet  have  been  common  from  the  earliest  history 
down  to  modern  times. 

There  is  also  marriage  which  is  posthumous  for 
only  one  of  the  pair.  If  one  of  a  betrothed  couple 
dies  before  marriage,  the  wedding  may  still  take 
plac*e,  the  tablet  representing  the  dead.  Or  if  a 
girl  dies  unbetrothed  a  living  husband  may  still  be 
found  for  her ;  both  betrothal  and  wedding  cere- 
monies being  performed  with  her  tablet. 

Though  the  above  account  has  been  written  in 
the  present  tense  it  is  probable  that  much  of  it  has 
been  altered  since  the"  Revolution,  both  with  regard 
to  the  laws  and  to  the  ceremonies.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  a  new  Provisional] 
Code  made  various  alterations  in  the  laws.  Mar- 
riage is  forbidden  before  the  ages  of  18  and  16  for 
the  man  and  woman  respectively.  The  couple  must 
have  the  consent  of  their  parents,  and  the  marriage 
is  not  reCbgnized  before  its  announcement  to  the 
proper  magistrate.  The  parts  of  thi«  new  Code 
which  relate  to  marriage,  etc.,  are  given  in  the  new 
edition  of  P.  Hoang's  work. 

Von  Mollendorff  :  Family  Law  of  China; 
Parker  :  Comj.arative  Chinese  Law;  Werner  : 
Descriptive  Sociology ;  Hoang  :  Le  Mariage  chinois, 
2nd  ed.,  1916;  Doolittle  :  Social  Life  of  the 
Chinrsr;    (Iray  :  China. 

MAR  SARGHIS,  or  Mar  SERGius,^||m'^^» 
Ma  Hsieh-li-chi-ssU,  a  Nestorian  Christian,  Governor 
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of  ChinkiuMK,  127Ubl.  lln  I'uilt  two  chur(hd« 
thore.     fcjoe  Neittorian  Christians. 

Palladium  :      Trucrg     of     (Jhrmtutinty,     cfc. ; 

ClIlNKME    UkcOIIDEU,    VoI.    vi,    p.    1()H. 

MARSHMAN,    JOSHUA,    I)  D.       A    incniWr 

c)l  tlie  iMi^li'li  lUijitiMt  MifiMoii  at  Srrainporo,  Iii<liu, 
who  proiliutHl  th«  first  coniiiloto  trannlati«)n  of  the 
Biblo  into  Chinosi)  and  priiiti'd  it  at  S(>riiin{x>rf)  in 
1822.     Sco  liibh. 

Life  find  'J'ime.t  of  (Uirry,  Mtirnhman  and  Ward, 
London,  1859;  Chinoao  Ilccordor,  vol.  i,  p.  145. 

MARTIN    DE    RADA    ui    HERRAUA.      See 

I)f    liada. 

MARTINEZ,  FRANCOIS,  a  Brother  of  the 
Sot'i^ty  of  .IcKUJS,  wtLs  born  ut  Macao  in  1573.  In 
1606,  travelling  when  the  accu.sations  againat 
(•ATTANKO  (</.u.)  Were  agitating  the  Chincge,  he  wafl 
accused  of  espionage  and  tortured  so  severely  that 
ho  died  in  prison. 

Havuet  :  La  Stele  chrHiennc  de  Singanfou, 
II,  p.  14,  note. 

MARTINI,  MARTIN, tiJi^Wa  Wei  K'nangkuo, 
a  Jesuit  Father,  born  at  Trente  (Tyrol)  in  1614. 
He  reached  China  in  1643.  He  travelled  much 
during  the  troublous  days  which  followed,  and  with 
the  exception  of  one  visit  to  Rome  to  justify  the 
Jesuits  against  the  Dominicans  in  the  matter  of 
Chinese  Rites,  spent  most  of  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
Hangchow,  where  he  diea  in  1661.  He  pubjiahed 
an  Atlas  of  China  in  1655;  {Novus  Atlas  Sinensis 
a  Martino  Martini  Soc.  Jesti  descriptus,  Amsterdam, 
1655).  It  was  the  first  serious  geographical  work 
ever  published  on  China.  He  also  wrote  a  History 
of  China. 

Havret  :  La  Stele  chritienne  de  Si-nganfou, 
II,  p.  41,  note. 

MARTIN,  ROBERT  MONTGOMERY,  col- 
onial Treasurer  at  Hongkong,  appointed  January 
20,  1844.  He  considered  the  policy  being  pursued 
by  the  Government  was  injurious  to  the  nation, 
and  he  conditionally  resigned  his  commission  in 
order  to  explain  to  the  ministers  at  home  the  true 
state  of  affairs  and  the  utter  worthlesssess  of  Hong- 
kong. Unhappily  for  him  his  resignation  was 
accepted  as  final,  and  his  public  career  was  ended. 
He  is  the  author  of  China  Political,  Commercial, 
and  Social,  London,  1847.  In  an  appendix  to  this 
work  he  prints  his  correspondence  with  the  govern- 
ment as  to  his  action. 

MARTINS.     See  Hirundinidae. 

MARTIN,  WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  PAR- 
SONS, was  born  in  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  April  10,  1827. 
After  spending  some  time  in  the  teaching  profession, 
he  was  accepted  by  the  Presbyterian  American 
Mission   (North)   for  work  in  China,   and  reached 


NinKpo   in   I860.     Aft«r  101116  yeain  of  v..i :.i,ry 

work,  he  became  intorprrt^r  lo  the  U.8.A.  Legetioo 

in    Prkin^,    and    afttTwarda    \'t''  of    Inter- 

ntttioiml  Law  at  the  'I'urig  Wen  ■•  r,<  ;  end  on 
the  oflUiblmltniont  of  I'ckin«  Imperial  Univeraity 
(q.v.)  waji  choiien  aa  iti  fint  Preaident. 

In  1900  lir  returned  to  U.H.  A.,  but  wa«  recalled 
aimoRl  inirried lately  to  aaaiat  ('hanu  Ciilii  TUNO  in 
u■tAbli^hing  a  univeraity  el  Wuchang.  Owing  lo 
lack  of  funda  end  tho  removal  of  the  Viceroy,  the 
univeraity  wan  not  founded,  and  hie  p^jaition  waa 
only  a  sort  of  lecturc^ihip. 

He  Aubacquently  returned  to  Peking,  where  ha 
died  on  December  1"^,  1916. 

BcHidcB  being  Xdviwer  to  tin-  '  ir.  <  rn/n.  r  f  i,ii 
matU'Ts  toucrliing  Int^-rnational  Law,  he  wuk  rnude'.i 
Mandarin  of  the  3rd  claea  in  1885;  of  the  2nd  cleaa 
in  1898;  and  wan  also  Mcmbre  de  rinstitut  de  Droit 
International,  etc. 

He  wrote  in  Chinese,  inter  alia,  a  very  popular 
"Evidences  of  Christianity"  and  a  book  on  Inter- 
national Law  ;  and  in  English,  The  Lore  of  Cathay, 
A  Cycle  of  Cathay,  The  Siege  in  Peking,  The 
Awakening  of  China,  etc. 

MARTYRS  Applying  this  term  first  to  the 
Protestant  foreign  missionaries  killed  in  China  by 
the  fury  or  hatred  of  Chinese  mobs,  the  following 
list  includes  all  such  between  1847  and  1902,  classed 
under  th6ir  respective  Societies,  as  given  by  the 
Chinese  Recorder;  but  there  is  a  discrepancy  in  the 
figures. 

American  Presbyterian  Mission  (North) 

China  Inland  Mission      

English  Baptist  Mission 

Missionary  Society  of  Sweden       

American  Baptist  Mission  (South)       

London  Missionary  Society    

Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 

Swedish  Missionary  Society 

United  Free  Church  of  Scotland 

Scandinavian  Mongolian  Mission 

Church  Missionary  Society     

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel... 

Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance      

American     Board     of     Commissioners     for 
Foreign  Missions       

Shou-yang  Mission,  (Shansi) 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  

American  Protestant  Episcopal     ...     

Swedish  Mongolian  Mission 

Total  number  of  Martyrs 

Societies      

The  great  majority  of  these  missionaries  were 
murdered  in  1900,  the  year  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion. 

The  Martyrs'  Memorial  Hall  in  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  Building  in  Shanghai  com- 
memorates those  Protestant  missionaries  and  Chiness 
Christians' who  were  killed  in  the  century  from  1807 
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to  1907.  A  complete*  list  of  tlie  foreigners'  names  is 
given  in  A  Century  of  Missions  in  China.  They 
number  221. 

Of  Chinese  Martyrs  who  suffered  in  the  Boxer 
Rebellion  alnne,  a  list  according  to  Protestant 
Societies  is  given  in  the  Chinese  Recorder  for  1907. 
the  total  number  being  1909.  It  is  unfortunately  not 
possible  to  give  the  totals  of  Roman  Catholics  who 
have  died  for  the  faith  in  China.  The  list  is  a 
very  long  one.     See  Boxerism. 

Chinese  Recorder,  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  596;  A 
Century  of  Missions  in  China,  ibid.,  1907,  p.  611, 

MASCARENHAS,  GEORGE,  voyaged  to 
Tamao  with  de  Andrade,  but  in  his  own  ship,  in 
1517,  and  probably  went  on  to  Fukien  and  Chekiang, 
thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  later  Portuguese 
settlement  at  Liampo  (Ningpo). 

MASKEE.  The  pidgin-English  word  for 
'never  mind,'  'no  matter,'  etc. 

MASONRY  IN  CHINA.  Freemasons  claim 
the  creation  of  the  world  as  the  starting  point  of 
their  practical  craft.  But  an  immediately  following 
admission  tells  of  the  founding  of  the  Original 
Grand  Lodge  of  England,  to  which  so  much  of 
modern  Masonry  may  be  traced,  and  places  the 
origin  of  that  at  no  earlier  date  than  a.d.  1717. 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Massachusetts  followed  in 
order  with  like  institutions  of  their  own,  the  last 
named  forming  its  Grand  Lodge  in  1792.  Two 
classes  of  detractors  base  their  criticisms  on  these 
facts,  one  ridiculing  the  claim  to  the  ancient  lineage, 
the  other  running  down  the  institution  on  account 
oi  its  modernity.  Both  are  wrong.  The  claim  that 
the  first  Mason  was  the  Creator  of  the  Universe 
need  not  be  discussed,  but  historic  research  shows 
plainly  enough  that  "a  peculiar  system  of  morality, 
veiled  in  allegory,  and  illustrated  by  symbols," 
has  existed  from  time  immemorial. 

China's  own  records, — the  finest,  best,  and 
most  complete  in  the  world  in  some  respects, — prove 
that  "within  her  borders  there  was  such  a  system 
known  before  the  days  of  Confucius,  hundreds  of 
years  B.C.,  and  what  is  more  interesting  is  the  fact 
that  the  square  and  compasses  were  used  then  as 
emblems  of  morality  much  as  they  are  being  used 
now.  We  need  not  feel  surprised  that  this  should 
b<Pi  so.  The  early  connexion  of  the  Chinese  with 
our  own  Western  ancestors  is  being  slowly  but 
inevitably  traced.  Similarity  in  words  alone  is 
sufficient  to  satisfy  those  who  have  gone  into  the 
matter  that  there  must  have  been  similarity,  if  not 
identity,  in  origin. 

When  Chinese  classics,  therefore,  speak  in 
terms  masonic,  as,  for  example,  when  Mencius 
urges  those  in  "  pursuit  of  wisdom  "  to  "  make 
use  of  the  cbmpasses  and  square,"  we  may  well 
surmise   that   the  germ   of   the   idea  was   common 


to  the  progenitors  of  those  who  came  east  on  the 
one  side  and  went  west  on  the  other.  Confucius 
at  seventy  congratulated  himself  that  he  could  then 
venture  to  follow  the  inclinations  of  his  heart 
without  fear  of  tran  grossing  the  limits  of  the 
square." 

That  the  Chinese  Triad  Society  should  have  a 
ritual  and  practice  in  many  respects  almost  ident- 
ical with  that  of  Freemasonry  need  not  surprise 
us,  for  just  as  China  has  for  many  generations  been 
the  happy  home  of  secret  spcieties  opposed  to  the 
government,  so  was  it — and  to  some  extent  is 
still — in  Continental  Europe,  where  only  here  and 
there  were  governments  and  rulers  wise  enough 
to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  such  movements. 
Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  .many  rebellions  in  China 
have  been  the  work  of  secret  societies  connected 
more  or  less  intimately  with  religious  beliefs. 

When  the  first  Freemasons  of  Shanghai  built 
for  themselves  a  home  in  which  to  meet,  they 
applied  to  the  then  Consul  for  his  advice  as  to  the 
Chinese  name  which  should  be  given  to  their  Hall. 
Mr.  Medhurst  had  no  great  difficulty  in  meeting 
the  request.  He  knew  what  has  been  said  above 
respecting  the  use  by  the  Chinese  of  the  square 
and  compasses,  and  advised  accordingly.  He  sug- 
gested "Kwei-keu^t'ang"  ^f^^y  or  "Compass  and 
Square  Hall" — the  Chinese  reverse  the  order  of  the 
implements — as  a  fitting  title,  and  the  designation 
being  accepted,  has  continued  till  the  present  time 
to  suggest  to  our  native  fellow-residents,  and  to 
the  few  amongst  them  who  have  been  accepted  as 
"brethren,"  that  the  practices  to  which  the  build- 
ing is  dedicated  are  of  that  moral  and  reputable 
order  known  from  of  old,  and  practised  by  their 
Great  Sage  himself. 

Western  Freemasonry  on  the  China  coast, 
however,  found  its  first  home,  not  in  Shanghai, 
but  in  Hongkong,  where  the  Royal  Sussex  Lodge, 
named  after  the  Duk-e  of  that  title,  received  its 
warrant  in  1844,  and  opened  its  meetings  on  the 
3rd  of  April,  1845.  In  1848  it  removed  to  Canton, 
where  it  remained  for  ten  years,  and  was  then 
dorman^.  until  its  resuscitation  in  Shanghai  in  1863. 
The  original  number  of  the  Royal  Sussex  Lodge 
was  735.  It  is  now  501,  and  it  is  thus  senior  to 
the  Northern  Lodge  of  China,  the  first  to  be  formed 
in  Shanghai,  whose  number  is  570.  Both  are  under 
the  English  Constitution. 

The  Northern  Lodge  warrant  is  dated  December 
27,  1849,  the  lodge  at  first  being  No.  832.  Its  first 
place  of  meeting  was  in  the  Kiangsi  Road  (then 
Church  Street),  where  it  occupied  a  Chinese  build- 
ing, much  as  one  of  the  Weihaiwei  Lodges  did 
recently.  Thence  it  migrated  to  a  building  of  its 
own  in  the  Nanking  Road  (then-  Park  Lane). 
Outgrowing  its  accommodation,  it  was  compelled  to 
make    a    fresh    move,   and   for   some  time  used    a 
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building'  in  the  Fuochuw  Kua<l.  Moanwhilo  ili 
focoiid  Hull  wiiN  lioiiig  built  in  tlio  Canton  Itdati. 
whiTo  it  hlill  HtiindN.  Mut,  oiico  a({uin,  (Irvidop- 
luontn  n(H'(fHMitat(^d  a  clninifo,  thin  tiniu  to  thn  liund, 
vvbiiro  tho  foundation  Mtono  o(  tlio  now  building 
wan  laid  on  (ho  3rd  of  July,  1065.  Mont  unfortu- 
nato  aM  to  tho  rirruinntiin»«'M  whi<h  iintnrdiatrly 
f(dlowod,  thn  now  MtiHonic  Hull  found  itHolf  ono 
of  two  "  whito  olophuntH  "  which  the  Shangiiai 
comnuinity  had  on  itn  hand.H.  Tho  other  waa 
Trinity  ('hur«'h,  now  th(^  ('atlH-dral.  Slinnghai  lia<l 
had  its  fat  years  during  tho  lato  fiflics  and  oarly 
iiixticB  whon  tho  Taiping  rebels  were  over-running 
the  province.  Its  lean  ones  dated  from  the  over- 
throw of  thoBO  pdsts  at  Nanking  in  1^64,  and  for 
years  tho  cost  of  tho  two  big  buildings  was  felt 
very  eeverely  by  the  small  and  comparatively  im- 
poverished community.  Tho  Northern  I^odge, 
howovor,  boro  half  tho  burdiMi  of  the  Hall,  tho 
other  half  being  carried  by  tlio  Hoyal  Sussex  and 
the  Tuscan  Lodges,  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  1. 

The  Tuscan  J-<odge  warrant  dates  from  August 
18,  1864.  As  a  working  lodge  it  has  had  its  ups 
and  downs,  but  during  the  course  of  its  existence 
it  has  provided  three  District  Grand  Masters,  Bros. 
Miller.  Moore,  and  Houcjh,  for  Freeniasonry  in 
the  Far  East,  and  is  now  reported  to  be  in  a 
highly  flourishing  financial  condition 

Royal  Arch  Freemasonry  began  in  Shanghai  in 
1861  with  the  charter  of  the  Zion  Chapter,  working 
under  the  Northern  Lodge,  No.  570,  E.G.  It  con-' 
tinued  alone  till  1869,  when  the  Rising  Sun  R.A. 
Chapter,  under  the  Scottish  Constitution,  was 
formed.  The;  Zion  Chapter  has  ever  been  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  Far  Eastern  Masonic  Bodies, 
and  its  list  of  Past  First  Principals  cojitains  many 
names  of  men  who  made  their  mark  ia  Shanghai 
history  in  other  than  INIasonic  circles. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  turn  to  constitutions  other 
than  the  English.  All  these  made  their  ^chut  m 
Shanghai.  The  year  1864',  the  last  of  the  fat  years, 
was  prolific  of  Masonic  growth.  We  have  seen  that 
the  Royal  Sussex  was  re-constituted  in  Shanghai 
in  1863.  On  the  very  same  day  the  Lodge  cf 
Assiduity  was  formed.  It  was  on  die  7th  of 
March,  1864,  that  the  Lodge  Cosmopolitan,  working 
under  the  Scottish  Constitution,  was  granted  its 
warrant.  The  Tuscan  immediately  followed  as  we 
have  seen,  and  on  the  14th  of  December,  it  was 
the  turn  of  the  American  Constitution  to  come  in 
with  a  warrant  for  the  formation  of  the  Ancient 
Landmark  Lodge. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  dilate  on  the  slight 
differences  existing  between    the    English,    Scotch,    \ 
and    Massachusetts    Constitutions.      They    are    all    ; 
in  the  realm   of  detail,    not   of   principle,   and  the 
tonsequences    have    almost  without  exception  been    I 
very  hap|:>y,   for  while    unity    in   principle  secures 
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•ohdarity  in  Mtenliuli,  diveritty  iu  working  if 
always  tttlroctiv*  to  vuiting  brethren  who  delight 
ill  tracing  ■imilaritiei  and  contra«Ui  in  the  differ- 
ing ritual*. 

Tho  (.'oamopolitan  Lo<lgi«,  No  428,  B.C.,  began 
working  in  1864  under  tho  riia«it<Tiihip  of  one  of 
tho  bcNt  known  of  the  older  Hhanghai  Maftona, 
W.  Bro.  C.  M.  DoNALOHoN.  It  haa  always  been 
a  atrong  lodge,  and  waa  long  distinguithed  for  iti 
charitalile  work.  The  Saltoun  Lodge,  No.  936, 
S.C.,  datea  from  December  23rd,  1902. 

Tho  Ancient  Landmark  Lfnlgo,  acting  under 
the  Constitution  of  MaimachufccttM,  began  work  on 
Qio  9th  of  May,  1864,  and  sprang  rapidly  into 
complete  Huccesii.  It  wai  tho  outcome  of  the 
meeting  of  a  few  friendu  at  the  house  of  Dr.  H.  W, 
Boo.NE,  who,  with  Bro.  Hill  -afterwards  well- 
known  for  his  connexion  with  Gen.  Ward  of  tho 
"  Ever  Victorious  Army," — and  Bro.  Bla.vciiaed, 
was  one  of  the  leading  lights  in  Manonic  circlei 
for  years  after.  Bro.  Eamcs,  learned  in  the  law, 
and  fatlier  of  the  great  singer,  Madame  Emma 
Eame3,  was  another  of  the  little  fraternity,  as  was 
the  learned  gentlemen  who  in  later  years  becamo 
Bishop  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church  in  China, 
Bi.shop  ScHERE-SCHEWSKY.  Amongst  the  list  of  Past 
Masters  of  this  lodge  will  be  found  W.  Bros.  Hill, 
Eames,  Jansen,  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Hykes,  D.D.,  and 
E.  T.  Williams,  some  time  Charge  d'affaire.**  for 
the  United  States  in  Peking. 

The  Keystone  Royal  Arch  Chapter  may  be 
looked  on  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Ancient  Landmark 
Lodge,  as  its  mainstays  were  found  amongst  the 
stalwarts  of  that  body.  Its  charter  dates  from  che 
20th  of  September,  1871. 

Other  Masonic  Bodies  founded  in  the  early 
days  of  the  settlement  should  be  noted  here,  the 
first  of  which  was  the  "  Celestial  Encampment," 
embodying  Knight  Templar  and  other  degrees  not 
officially  recognised  by  the  English  Constitution. 
Its  charter  dates  back  to  Occober  3,  1862.  In  1877 
its  name  was  changed  co  that  of  the  "  Celestial 
Preceptory  "  under  which  it  was  the  only  body  in 
China  conferring  degrees  of  Masonic  Knighthood. 
In  1900  it  ceased  to  exist,  but  has  since  been 
resuscitated.  The  Cathay  Ro^e  Croix  was  another. 
It  came  into  existence  under  a  warrant  dated  May 
18,  1869,  and  conferred  degrees  following  the  Royal 
Arch  to  the  18th.     It  has  long  been  extinct. 

The  warrant  for  the  construction  of  a  Pro- 
vincial Grand  Lodge  of , the  Royal  Order  of  Scotland 
is  dated  August  10,  1865,  and  W.  Bro.  C.  M. 
Donaldson  was  appointed  first  P.  G.  M.,  an  office 
held  for  life.  This  post  he  continued  to  fill  till 
1892,  when,  after  his  death,  his  mantle  fell  upon 
P.  G.  M.  Bro.  J.  H.  OsBor.NE,  who  held  it  until 
1916,  when  he  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Bro. 
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M.  E.  H.  Wells.  The  Royal  Order  differs  from 
the  degrees  thac  precede  it  in  being  purely  Chrisx- 
ian  in  tendency.  It  embraces  two  parts,  the  second 
of  which  is  i*  degree  of  Knighthood. 

A  few  other  interesting  occurrences  in  the 
olden  days  mav  be  recorded.  The  firso  Masonic 
Ball  was  held  in  1865,  but  it  was  not  till  1874  that 
another  provided  a  small  surplus  and  so  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  Masonic  Charity  Fund,  which 
has  done  so  much  good  in  Shanghai  and  elsewhere. 
In  1866,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  present 
Cathedral  was  laid  with  fitting  Masonic  ceremonial. 
In  1867  the  Masonic  Hall  on  the  Bund  was  de- 
dicated. It  has  since  been  rebuilt  and  adapted  to 
modern  requirements.  In  1868,  Ningpo  joined  the 
fraternity  by  forming  the  "Star  of  Peace"  Lodge, 
No.  1217,  E.C'.  It  lasted  but  two  years,  however. 
During  the  year  following,  Shanghai  Scotsmen 
formed  a  new  lodge,  St.  Andrew  in  the  Far  East, 
No.  495,  S.C.  Dr.  Coghill  was  its  first  Master, 
and  it  had  every  promise  of  a  long  ajid  successful 
career.  But  its  hopes  were  shattered  and  the 
lodge  came  to  an  end  in  1874. 

Hankow  was  next  to  try  its  hand  with  "  The 
Star  of  Central  China,"  Xo.  511,  S.C.  This  was 
in  1.871.  The  Hankow  Lodge  might  have  been 
known  as  the  Tea  Lodge,  for  its  founders  were 
mainly  engaged  in  the  great  tea  trade  of  tlie  port 
as  it  then  was.  When  that  fell  off,  and  regular 
residents  became  fewer,  tl}e  lodge  lapsed.  Since 
1901,  however,  its  place  has  been  supplied  by  the 
Far   Cathay  Lodge,  No.  2,855  E.C. 

The  year  1872  saw  the  inauguration  of  the 
Lo<lge  Germania,  which  had  a  chequered  career  for 
some  ten  years,  and  was  then  closed.  Dr.  ZAfHAiiiAE 
was  one  of  its  Masters,  and  the  lodge  was  revived 
in  1895  by  no  less  a  celebrity  than  W.  Bro.  P.  G. 
von  MoLLKNDORFF,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
in  regular  working  order.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  members  of  the  Engli.sh.  Constitution  freely 
gave  their  aid  wherever  it  was  possible  and 
necessary. 

In  1909  an  effort  has  made  to  start,  a  lodge 
under  the  Dutch  Constitution,  and  the  English 
District  Grand  Lodge  had  the  pleasure  of  perform- 
ing the  Consecration  ceremony,  but  the  experience 
of  the  following  year  proved  that  an  insufficient 
number  of  resident  members  was  forthcoming,  and 
the  warrant  was  returned  to  the  Hague. 

The  story  of  the  development  of  District  Grand 
Lodges  in  China  is  one  of  considerable  interest. 
The  first  W.  M.  of  the  Royal  Sussex  Lodge,  Bro. 
J.  H.  Murray,  was  also  the  first  Provincial  Grand 
Master  of  the  whole  Masonic  Province  of  China, 
and  the  W.  M.  who  succeeded  him  in  the  Chair 
of  the  Royal  Sussex  also  succeeded  to  the  honour 
of  the  Prov.  Grand  Mastership.  This  was  Bro. 
S.    Rawson.      It   was  not    till   1877  that  this    im- 


mense "  Province  "  was  divided  into  the  two 
i'  Districts  "  of  North  and  South  China.  Bro. 
Cornelius  Thorne  was  the  first  D.  G.  M.  of  the 
Northern  section,  and  held  the  post  for  eight 
years.  Leaving  for  home  in  1885,  he  was  succeed- 
ed by  Bro,  J.  I.  Miller,  who  in  turn  resigned  in 
1896,  and  was  followed  by  Bro.  L.  Moore,  who 
held  the  office  till  his  death  in  1903.  Bro.  W.  H. 
Anderson  was  the  next  incumbent,  and  remained 
in  office  till  his  departure  for  home  in  1908,  Bro. 
R.  S.  Ivy  filling  the  vacancy  in  the  following  year, 
and  still  remaining  in  office,  thus  surpassing  in 
length  of  service  all  his  predecessors. 

A  D.  G.  M.  is  entitled  to  Past  Rank  only  after 
a  service  of  three  years.  His  office  is  by  no  means 
a  sinecure.  He  has  the  appointment  annually  oi 
a  score  or  more  of  officers  to  serve  under  him  in 
the  District  Grand  Lodge,  and  he  is  in  undisputed 
control  of  all  the  Lodges— be  they  few  or  many — • 
of  his  own  Constitution  in  the  district  over  which 
he  rules.  Territorially  in  China,  he  may  have  to 
share  his  sway  with  D.G.Ms,  of  other  Constitu- 
tions v.ho,  of  course,  rule  only  over  Lodges  using 
their  own  ritual  and  having  warrants  granted  by 
their  own  Grand  Lodges.  As  matters  stand  at 
present,  the  Lodges  under  the  District  Grand 
Lodge  of  Northern  China,  E.C.   are  as  follow  : — 


Name   of  Lodije.        No. 


Date   of 
W\irrant.     Situation. 


Royal    Sussex 

501 

18-9-1844 

Shanghai. 

Northern  Lodge 

of   China 

570 

27-12  1849 

>> 

Tuscan 

1,027 

18-8-1864 

)  t 

Doric 

1,433 

5-41873 

Chiiiivinng. 

Union  Lodge 

of    Tientsin 

1,951 

16-11-1881 

Tientsin. 

Northern  Star 

of  China 

2,673 

79-1897 

Ncwchwang 

Far  Cathay 

2,855 

1-5-1901 

Hankow. 

Coronation 

2,931 

135-1902 

Tientsin. 

Da  in  tree 

2,938 

1-91901 

Weihaiwei. 

Tongshan    Lodge 

3,001 

15  3-1904 

Tongslian. 

The  Kiuldang  Tiodge  in  consequence  of  constant 
removals  from  the  port  and  an  insufficient  number 
of  permanent  residents  found  itself  unable  in  1914 
to  carry  on  its  regular  meetings  and  so  lapsed. 

The  date  given  for  the  warrant  of  the  Tong- 
shan Lodge  is  actually  the  date  of  its  consecration. 
This  Lodge  has  had  the  peculiar  experience  of 
losing  its  .warrant  by  theft,  and  of  being  compelled 
in  consequence  to  go  into  recess  until  a  new  one 
had  been  obtained.  Some  years  ago  the  present 
writer  paid  a  flying  visit  to  this  remarkable  little 
community  which  was  then  the  proud  possessor 
of  a  racecourse,  a  club,  a  rifle  association,  a  church. 
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ami  a  MiiHoiiic  Hull,  with  what  othor  arx'iul  ci^iitrnii 
IM  not  roc'or(ii'<i,  whiUi  tho  ronntiii  iihowcd  a  total, 
iiM  liidiii^  thn  hiMt   hiihy,  of  Hoviuity  Hvo  moiiU  only. 

ThiM  fiict  pointN  to  onu  of  thn  ciiUNntf  of  thu 
Kproad  of.  MiiNi>ni*y  in  thu  Treaty  I'ortM  of  ('hina. 
Am  it  ix  now  in  mikIi  a  placo  an  Ton^nhan,  no  it 
once  wan  in  Shuiif^hui,  'liontnin,  etc.  Mon  fornitul 
h)(i^(<H  for  ronipanionHhi)).  Now,  when  r.orial 
annuiitirH  in  tho  hir^ur  HcttUunontn  aru  nniltiplicd, 
that  i>.irti(>nlar  attraction  in  not  only  loitt,  hnt  in 
antH^oni:.f{l  by  (wnllt»HH  othor  facilitirn  provielrd  l.y 
iluha  of  every  deMcription.  It  in  only  io  tho  out- 
ports  that  tho  carlit'r  conditions  aro  ropoatod. 

KroMi  tho  oarliost  dayn  tho  American  Lodges 
have  liiid  tho  advantaj^e  of  a  District  i)e|)nty 
(I rand  Master,  tho  following  being  tho  list  of 
worthy  IJrethren  who  havo  held  tho  post  : — Hros. 
('.  K.  Hill,  first  W.  M.  of  tho  Ancient  I^andniark 
J.otlge,  \V.'('.  Blanciiaud,  J.  B.  P^amkh,  D.  C. 
Janskn,  a.  W.  Danfoiith,  J.  R.  IIykks,  Gkorce 
A.  Dkuby,  and  Dr.  Stacey  A.  Ransom,  the  present 
incumbent.  Hut  it  was  not  till  1915  that  tho 
number  of  American  Lodges  was  sunicicnl  to  call 
for  the  formation  of  a  regularly  organised  District 
Grand  Lodge,  Application  then  made  to  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  resulted  in 
tho  issue  of  a  charter,  and  tho  ceremony  of 
installation  of  K.  W.  Bro.  Dr.  Ransom  was 
conducted  by  the  D.  G.  M.  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution, R.  W.  Bro.  Xi.  S.  Ivy,  assisted  by  the 
Ofhcers  of  the  English  D.  G.  Lodge.  This  interest- 
ing ceremony  occurred  on  the  24th  of  November, 
1915,  and  the  new  District  Grand  Lodge  held  its 
first  annual  meeting  on  the  27th  of  December,  1916. 

For  many  years  the  Ancient  Landmark  was  tho 
only  lodge  under  the  rule  of  the  American  District 
Deputy  Grand  Masters,  but  on  the  28th  4f  January, 
1904,  the  Sinim  Lodge  was  organised,  at  first  under 
the  name  of  the  Cathay  Lodge,  its  first  Master  being 
Clinton,  son  of  the  late  R.  W.  Bro.  D.  C.  Jansen. 
Another,  the  Shanghai  Lodge,  has  its  charter  dated 
September  14,  1904.  A  provisional  warrant  was 
given  to  the  Peiho  Lodge  of  Tientsin,  but  the  only 
occupant  of  the  Chair  was  W.  Bro.  L.  C.  Emery, 
the  lodge  finding  itself  incapable  of  carrying  on. 

China's  capital,  curiously  enough,  held  out 
longer  against  Masonic  influences  than  any  of  the 
Treaty  Ports  of  importance.  It  was  not  till  the 
2nd  of  October  1915  that  an  International  Lodge 
was  established  in  Peking,  which  has  since  received 
its  warrant  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts, 
and  is  thus  under  the  control  of  the  American 
D.  G.  Lodge.  On  the  4th  of  November,  1916  a 
Lodge  of  Perfection — 14th  degree — of  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  was  also  opened  by 
Illustrious  C.  S.  Lobingieb,  holding  an  Honorary 
33rd  Degree.  No  fewer  than  17  -Master  Masons 
received  higher  degrees  at  the  temporary  Masonic 


Hull  on  tho  AuMtriAii  (jIatii  on  that  date,  but  Uio 
niott   intf^renting  portion   of  tho  c4;reniony  wm  an 
iiuMit    to    thn   Tnmplfl    of    He«v<*n   m    '     ' 

,;  (i{  Mtivnral  df.i^rvtsn  in  tho  Kiitp«ror'f  1. 

('haniliir.  W.  Hro.  I'kttuii  wm  inntalled  M  Arnt 
V.  M.,  and  arnoiitf.tt  tho  ofTlcArn  wan  Bro.  C.  C.  Wt?, 
non  of  thn  widlknown  Chirtfiu)  diplomatiit  and 
ntatonnian,   Dr.    Wu   TiNO  rANO, 

Tho  higher  dcgreei  juit  mentioned  form  part 
of  the  comploto  lyitftm  known  a«  the  Ancient  and 
Acri'ptod  Uito  of  r'rceniaii'inry,  (U.S.A.),  which 
wan  chUibhnhed  more  than  a  century  ago  in 
Charleitton,  South  (y'arolina.  Itn  Shanghai  mernbem 
were  coniwlidated  on  the  19th  o(  Snptembor,  1901 
into  tho  following   borljen  : — 

Tho  Yangt/e  Lo<lg(5  of  Perfection,  N'o   4    unMrr 
Bro.  (i.  A.  Dkubt. 

The  Shanghai  Chapter  Koae  Croix,  No.  3,  under 
Bro.  G.  A.    Dkhby. 

Tho  Cathay  Council  of  Kadrjuh,    No.  2,    undfr 
Bro.  John  Goodnow, 

The    Orient    Consutory,    No.     1,    und.r     iiro. 
John  Goodnow. 

Tho  Ancient  and  Acce])tcd  Rite  under  tlie 
"  Supreme  Council  of  England  "  in  thought  to 
have  originated  in  France  about  the  middle  of  the 
10th  century.  As  has  already  been  remarked,  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  ICngland  concerns  itself  with  nono 
but  the  first  three  degrees  with  the  Royal  Arch, 
but  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Craft  as  well  a« 
to  the  general  reader  to  have  a  list  of  the  thirty - 
three  degrees  as  recognised  under  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Rite.     They  are  the  following  : — 

1.  Entered   Apprentice. 

2.  Fellow-craft. 

3.  Master  Mason. 

4.  Secret  Master. 

5.  Perfect  Master. 

6.  Intimate  Secretary. 

7.  Provost  and  Judge. 

8.  Superintendent   of  the  Buildings. 

9.  Elected  Knights  of  the  Nine. 

10.  Illustrious  Elect  of  Fifteen. 

11.  Sublime   Knights  Elected. 

12.  Grand  Master  Architect. 

13.  Knight  of  the  Ninth  Arch. 

14.  Grand  Elect,  Perfect,  and  Sublime  Mason. 

15.  Knight  of  the  Sword  of  the  East. 

16.  Prince   of  Jerusalem. 

17.  Knight  of  the  East  and  West. 

18.  Sovereign  Prince  of  Rose  Croix. 

19.  Grand   Pontiff. 

20.  Grand  ^Master  of  all  Symbolic  Lodges. 

21.  Noachite  or  Prussian  Knight. 

22.  Knight   of   the    Royal   Axe,    or    Prince   of 

Libanus. 

23.  Chief  of  the  Tabernacle. 

24.  Prince  of  the  Tabernacle. 
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25.  Knight  of  the  Brazen  Serpent. 

26.  Prince  of  Mercy,  or  Scotch  Trinitarian. 

27.  Sovereign  Commander  of  the  Temple. 

28.  Knight  of  the  Sun. 

29.  Grand  Scotch  Knight  of  St.  Andrew. 

30.  Grand  Elect  Knight  of  Kadosh. 

31.  Grand  Inspector,  Inquisitor  Commander. 

32.  Sublime  Prince  of  the  Royal  Secret. 

33.  Sovereign  Grand  Inspector  General. 

One  form  of  Masonic  Activity,  the  working  of 
the  Mark  Degree  in  a  separate  lodge,  has  so  far 
been  left  unnoticed.  The  District  of  N.  China 
possesses  but  two  of  these  lodges,  the  Orient  Mark 
Ijodge,  No.  482,  E.C.,  at  Shanghai,  and  the 
Northern  Lodge  of  China  of  Mark  Masons, 
No.  583,  E.C.  at  Weihaiwei  The  former  was 
established  in  1894,  its  first  Master  being  Bro. 
F.  M.  Gratton.  The  latter  first  saw  the  light  in 
1906.  The  Mark  degree  is  conferred  under  other 
constitutions  without  the  formation  of  separate 
lodges. 

Freemasonry  has  many  claims  to  the  honour 
and  respect  of  the  world,  but  none  based  on  surer 
foundation  than  its  first  and  foremost  practice,  the 
practice  of  charity.  We  have  shown  that  the 
Brotherhood  dates  its  beginning  on  the  China  coast 
from  the  year  1844,  but  when  we  frnd  that  the  first 
Charity  Fond  was  not  founded  till  thirty  years 
afterwards,  in  1874,  we  must  not  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  Craft  benevolence  slumbered  all 
that  time.  It  was  not  so.  Whatever  was  required 
to  minister  to  the  needs  of  those  in  distress  came 
fieely  from  the  pockets  of  individual  brethren  or 
the  treasury  of  individual,  lodges.  In  1874, 
however,  a  Masonic  Ball  surplus  oi  $529  formed 
tht.  nest-egg  of  the  first  combined  fund  in  which 
all  Shanghai  Lodges  of  whatever  constitution  could 
find  membership.  At  first  a  rather  haphazard 
undertaking,  the  Fund  made. but  slow  progress, 
working  so  to  speak  from  hand  to  mouth.  Bro. 
Gratton  re-organized  it  under  Bye-laws  in  1888, 
and  since  then  its  progress  has  been  ever  onward 
and  upward.  Its  present  invested  funds .  amount 
to  Tla.  32,500.00  and  are  supported  by  all  Lodges 
in  the  District. 

Tiont.sin  and  District  has  followed  Shanghai's 
example  and  now  has  a  thriving  Charity  Fund  of 
it3  own.  In  times  gone  by  it  subscribed  freely  to 
the  Shanghai  Fund.  Newchwang  has  done  the 
like,  and  the  volume  of  its  fund  is  a  telling  tribute 
to  the  generosity  of  its  small  community. 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  high  standing  of 
prominent  Masons  in  China  in  other  walks  of  life. 
The  list  includes  at  least  one  Bisliop,  many  high 
Church  dignitaries,  many  Consular  officials,  various 
Knights,  a  large  body  of  representatives  from  the 
liberal  professions,  many  heads  of  firms,  and  a 
vast   body   of  "  just  and  upright  "  men   who  have 


carried  on  the  traditions  of  the  craft  after  the 
manner  which,  in  all  ages,  has  led  monarchs  them- 
selves to  become  "  promoters  of  the  art."  One  of 
the  most  prominent  of  Masonic  historians  was 
Bro.  R.  F.  Gould,  once  Secretary  to  the  Shanghai 
Municipal  Council,  and  a  member  of  the  Northern 
Lodge. 

The  two  Public  Schools  of  Shanghai,  for  boys 
anl  girls,  owe  their  origin  to  that,  founded  by  the 
Masonic  Fraternity  in  1886.  For  years  the  Lodges 
provided  a  liberal  prize  fund  which  has  now  been 
consolidated  and  forms  three  valuable  scholarships 
tenable  for  three  years.  The  Craft  hold  in 
perpetuity  the  right  to  nominate  four  free  scholars, 
boys  or  girls,  in  the  Municipal  Schools,  in  return 
for  their  outlay  on  the  original  institution. 

As  a  further  outgrowth  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Fraternity  may  be  mentioned  the  Masonic  Club  at 
Shanghai.  This  institution  dates  from  the  1st  of 
April,  1882,  has  its  quarters  in  the  Masonic  Build- 
ing on  what  is  one  of  the  very  best  sites  in  the 
Model  Settlement,  and  has  always  filled  a  well- 
recognised  position  in  Shanghai  clubiom.  It  is 
not  likely  that  there  exist  many  cities  where 
Masonry  is  stronger,  in  proportion  to  its  Western 
population,  than  it  is  in  Shanghai. 

[G.  L.] 

MASTER  OF  HEAVEN,  yi  gi^  or  Heavenly 
Preceptor,  a  title  given  by  T'ai  Wu  Ti  (N.  Wei 
dynasty,  a.d.  424)  to  K'ou  Ch'ien-chih  ^  3i  ^ 
head  of  the  Taoists.  In  a.d.  748  HsiiAN  Tsuno  of 
the  T'ang  dynasty  confirmed  the  hereditary  priv- 
ileges of  the  descendants  of  Chang  Tag-ling  {q.v.) 
with  this  title,  which  they  bear  to-day.  In  the 
Ming  dynasty  the  title  was  taken  away  by  the  first 
emperor  as  being  disrespectful  to  heaven,  chen  jen 
^/^,  Hero  being  substituted;  but  the  higher  title 
is  persisted  in. 

DoRE  :  Recherches  sur  les  Superstitions,  tome 
ix,  p.  540. 

MATEER,  CALVIN  WILSON,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

a  missionary  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission 
who  was  botn  in  Pennsylvania  in  January,  1836, 
and  arri^ed  in  China  at  the  end  of  1863.  He 
became  a  thorough  master  of  the  mandarin  speech, 
and  his  Mandarin  Lessons  are  very  widely  used. 
His  life-work  was  education  ;  he  founded  a  school 
at  Tengchow  fu,  Shantung,  and  developed  it  into 
a  very  successful  college,  which  in  conjunction  witK 
the  schools  of  other  Missions  is  now  ahstjrbed  in  tho 
Shantung  Christian  University.  He  prepared  a 
good  many  very  popular  and  useful  text-books,  and 
was  himself  very  gifted  in  mathematical  and 
physical  science.  The  crowning  work  of  his 
strenuous  life  was  Bible  translation.  It  has  been 
said  that  with  his  labours  in  teaching,  in  scientific 
and    Bible   translation,   and   in   study   of  mandarin 
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rolloqiiial,  lio  tliil  tlio  work  of  tliroo  ordinary  m«n. 
Jhi   (lird   ill  'l'Niii({Uv4i,  Sr|»tfMiln'r,   l\K)ii. 

('i!iNF/u;    Ukcouiucii,   IIKWIQ. 

MATS    un.l    MATTINC..-MAT8,   ^    Hai,    am 
iiiiulu  rruin  riittun,  from  l)iiiiilH>o  {(Jhu  Urn  -^  |||]  and 
from  roodM.     Tlio  moHt  durable  of  tiio  lant  aru  woven 
from   a   Mpocica   of   J unrus    iw.iw   Limtiin,    Ningpo, 
and  art)  in  piocoM  6  ft.  long  by  4  ft.  widr. 

In  Sui  fu,  SHUch'inin,  Junrus  rffuAun  iti  culti 
viitcd  for  mat  weaving,  and  in  a  nourco  of  great 
profit  to  tho  poaaantry.  Krom  tlio  Hami*  runh  lamp 
wicks  arc  nmdo,  inorc  cHptu'ially  in  the  Min  Valloy, 
tho  pith  being  lu-cd  for  tho  purpoao.  For  an  account 
of  this  industry  aeo  Hosie's  ISatich'uaji,  p.  39. 
Krom  tho  throe  sided  rush,  Lcjtcronia  viucronata, 
mats  of  a  slightly  better  quality  aro  made.  Theao 
rushes  are  also  luvvd  as  string  in  Ssuch'uan. 

Maiting,  :tlb}fJJ  Ti  Lsi.  Arundo  mitis,  from 
which  matting  is  woven,  is  cultivated  in  tho  low 
lands  in  all  tho  south  of  Kuangtung,  but  tho  people 
in  other  parts  of  China  uso  other  gra.sscs,  such  as 
Eriocaulon  quadrangulare,^  Scirpus  copaularis  or 
Cyperus  elatu<.  The  Arxuido  culms  are  sometimes 
five  feet  high,  but  tho  matting  is  seldom  more  than 
four  feet  wide.  The  loom  used  about  Canton  is  an  ' 
upright  framework,  with  a  cylinder  above  and 
below,  over  which  the  warp  of  hempen  threads  runs  ; 
the  woof  is  plaited  on  without  a  shuttle,  and  the 
straw  dyed  before  weaving. 

The  thin  matting  used  for  sails  and  box  cover- 
ings is  woven  from  Coix  lacryina.  A  coarse  whitish 
kind  of  matting  suitable  for  awning  and  floor  cover- 
ings is  woven  in  the  northern  provinces  from  a  water 
grass  allied  to  the  Arundo;  it  supplies  the  place  of 
felt  on  tilad  floors,  and  serves  many  useful  ends 
in  the  farmyard  and  shop. 

The  export  in  1916  amounted  to^ — Matting, 
Tls.  1,313,230 ;  Mats,  Tls.  1,834,067. 

MA  TUAN-LIN  ,f|^ES,  a  native  of  Shansi  in 
the  13th  century.  On  the  fall  of  the  Sung  dynasty 
he  retired  from  official  life  and  taught  in  his  native 
town.  He  is  famous  as  the  author  of  Wen  hsien 
Vung  h'ao  3^  jJK  M  #  and  other  works.     See  Lei  Shu. 

MAUSOLEA,  IMPERIAL.  The  only  ex- 
amples of  these  are  the  tombs  of  the  Ming  and 
Ch'ing  dynasties,  earlier  ones  having  been  entirely 
destroyed  or  reduced  to  insignificance ;  even  of  the 
Ming  imperial  tombs  the  first  has  not  escaped  semi- 
ruin.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that  we  eee  in  the 
Ming  mausolea  the  plan  on  which  all  imperial  tombs 
ha.ve  been  built  for  two  thousand  years;  while  the 
Ch'ing  dynasty  simply  accepted  the  model  of  its 
predecessor. 

I.  The  Mausolea  (^  ling,  tombs),  of  the  Ming 
Dynasty.  These  are  at  Nanking,  where  T'ai  Tsu 
;i:  IH,  (Hung  Wu),  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  is 


buriud,  and  ni'ar  i'eWing,  \%h«re  IbirUxin  Em|H»rori 

Iwv 

'I'hu  tomb  of  livHH  W'v  i»  oul»id«  the  Cb'no 
Yting  |{alo  of  Nanking,  and  ii  in  ft  vtry  dilapidaUd 
Ntato.  Nanking  wa«  th«  capital  of  the  Kmpire  whil« 
ho  reigned. 

Tho  ftecond  Kmi>«ror  of  llic  dynasty,  11  ui  Tl 
^  ift,  \mn  had  no  maujoleum  built  for  hini,  lior* 
nubHofjui-nt  rulern  have  not  regarded  him  m  lawful 
huir  whon  ho  Ujok  the  throne. 

In  1406  Cii'KNG  Thu  I^IH  (Yumu  Jjo)  began  tbe 
removal  of  the  capital  to  Peking,  and  when  it  wu 
romplftt'd  by  hia  own  arrival  there  three  yean  later, 
ho  bogan  work  on  a  mausoleum  for  hiji  already 
drpartcd  consort  and  for  himself. 

The  Ming  tombs  are  in  Ch'ang  ping  chow,  tome 
thirty  mile.s  north  west  of  I'eking.  There  are 
thirteen  graves;  the  names  given  to  them,  with  the 
reign  titlas  of  their  occupant«,  and  the  dat^s  of 
burial  are  as  follows  : — 

1  Ch'ang  ling  figl,  Yuk(;  Iaj  /K  115,  1^25. 

2  ILsien  ling  ftiyi,  UuNG  Hsi  tftjgj,  1425. 

3  Ching  ling  ^  |g|,  Hsuan  Tk  ^  '^,  1435. 

4  Yu  ling  V(f  P^,  Cheng  T'ush  IE  yt,  ^^^  'Tits 

Shun  X  Nfl,  1464. 

5  Mao  ling  f^  J^,  Ch'ang  Hua  /jIq  ft,  1487  or 

1488. 

6  T'ai  ling  ^  ^,  Hung  Chih  51  f^.  1505. 
7,  K'ang  ling  ^  ^,  Chbng    TtJE^,  1521. 

8  Yung  ling  /j^  ^,  Chia  Ching  Jg^tfi,  1567. 

9  Chao  lingBS  i^S,  Lung  Ch'ing  S  R,  1572. 

10  Ting  ling ^P^a,  Wan  Li  Ut  05,  1620. 

11  Ch'ing  ling  ^  ^,  T'ai  Ch'ang  ^  g,  1621. 

12  Te  ling  '^,  ^,  T'ien  Ch'i  3^  ^,  1628. 

13  Ssu  ling  ^,  {^,  Ch'ung  Cheng  ^,ig,  1644. 
There  were  sixteen  sovereigns  of  the  dynasty ; 

but  besides  Hung  Wu  who  has  his  tomb  at  Nanking, 
and  the  second  ruler  Hui  Ti  or  Chien  Wkn  Jg  ^ 
who  was  not  considered  as  a  lawful  ruler  by  his 
successors,  there  is  Tai  Tsung  {^  ^,  who,  with 
the  reign-title  Ching  T'ai  ^  ^  reigned  from  1450 
to  1457  in  place  of  his  brother  while  the  latter  was 
a  prisoner  with  the  Tartars ;  these  three  are  not  in 
the  Thirteen  Tombs. 

It  is  not  known  why  the  above  names  were 
chosen  for  the  mausolea,  but  it  is  probable  they  were 
used  as  being  found  in  history  as  names  of  ancient 
tombs ;  some  of  the  tombs  from  which  the  names 
may  have  been  borrowed  are  given  on  p.  1192  of 
De  Groot's  work  referred  to  below;  his  description 
of  the  Ming  tombs  is  very  detailed. 

11,  Mausolea  of  Manchu  rulers.  There  are 
four  of  these  in  Manchuria  and  two,  or  rather  two 
groups,  in  the  province  of  ChihlL  Those  in  Man- 
churia are  : — 

1.  Yung  ling  ^  ^.  This  is  situated  190  U 
S.E.  of  Mukden,  near  Hsing-ching  ^^,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Manchuria.     In  it  there  repose,  according 
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to  Deveria  and  Cordirr,  the  bodies  of  Tsk  Wang 
and  Ching  Wang,  the  two  remotest  ancestors  of  the 
family;  and  according  to  Df,  Groot  and  Chavannes 
(c.  inf.),  the  next  two  rulers,  Ch'ang  Wang  and 
Fu  Wang  are  there  also. 

2.  Tung  Ching  ling  ^;^^,  120  li  S.E  of 
Mulolen.  The  bodies  of  (Jh'ang  Wang  and  Fu 
Wang  are  here  according  to  Cordier  and  Deveria  ; 
but  this  is  incorrect ;  the  royal  remains  were 
transferred  t»  Yung  ling  in  1658. 

3.  Fu  ling  |StJ§  is  20  li  N.E.  of  Mukden,  and 
T'Ai  Tsu,  (NuRHACHu),  the  builder  of  the  mausolea, 
reposes  there. 

4.  Chao  ling  flS  ^,  10  ^»  N.W.  of  Mukden,  is 
the  tomb  of  T'ai  Tsung. 

The  three  mausolea,  excluding  the  now  empty 
Tung  Ching  ling,  are  called  San  Ling  H  |i$  ;  they 
are  built  in  the  Ming  style  of  architecture,  though 
on  a  more  modest  scale  than  the  Ming  tombs.  This 
shews  how  early  and  how  readily  the  Manchus 
adopted  the  Chinese  civilization. 

Thus  the  first  six  chiefs  of  the  clan  and  the  first 
two  Emperors  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  are  in  the 
San  Ling  or  'Three  Tombs'  in  Manchuria.  From 
the  next  Emperor  SiroN  Chih  Hg  f^  onwards,  the 
Manchu  rulers  were  all  buried  in  Chihli  province. 

Their  tombs  are  in  two  groups,  the  Eastern 
Tombs  y^  K  Tung  ling,  and  the  Western  TomL.s 
13  g|   Hsi  ling. 

The  Eastern  Tombs  are  about  80  miles  to  the 
east  of  Peking,  in  Tsun-hua  chou  ^  ^S  jHI  ;  and  the 
Great  Wall  makes  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
cemetery. 

The  names  of  the  mausolea  in  this  group  are 
given  below,  with  the  reign-titles  of  the  Emperors 
buried  in  each  and  the  year  of  burial. 

1.  Hsiao  ling  ^f^,  Shun  Chih,  first  emperx^r  1663. 

2.  Ching  ling  ^^,  K'ang  Hsi,  second       „       1733. 

3.  Yu  ling  ^igg,  Ch'ien  Lung,  fourth        ,,       1799. 

4.  Ting  ling  ^  ^,  Hsien  Feng,  seventh    ,,       1865. 

5.  Hui  ling  ^|9,  T'ung  Chih,  eighth       ,,  ? 

There  are  three  other  tombs  containing  the 
remains  of  the  empresses.  As  it  is  a  rigid  rule  that 
the  tomb  of  an  emperor  may  not  be  re-opened,  the 
empresses  have  all  to  lie  alone,  or  with  other 
empregsef. 

The  Western  Tomb.«  are  .ibout  as  far  from 
Peking  a8  the  Eastern,  but  south-west  of  the  capital. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  mausolea  in 
this  group,  with  the  reign-titles  and  dates  of 
sepulture. 

1.  T'ai  ling  HI  19,  Yung  Ch^ng,  third  emperor  1737. 

2.  Ch'ang  ling  gRJ,  Chia  Ch'ino,  fifth     ,,       1821. 

3.  Mu  ling  HISS,  Tao  Kuang,  sixth  ,,       1852. 

There  are  two  tombs  of  empresses  here  besideis. 

The  reason  for  the  making  of  the  Western 
tombs  was  that  the  most  eminent  gromancers 
reported  to  Shih  Tsung  (Yung  Ch^no)  against  the 


suitability  of  any  available  ground  in  the  Eastern 
Tombs ;  this  however  does  not  eeem  to  have  pre- 
vented several  later  emperors  being  buried  there. 

De  Groot  :  The  Religious  System  of  China, 
vol.  iii,  p.  1177,  1282  j  Cordier  :  Histoire  des 
lielations  de  Chine,  etc.,  vol.  ii,  p.  17,  note; 
Deveria  :  T'oung  Pao,  vol.  iii;  Imbault-Huart  i 
ibid.,  vol.  iv ;  Fonssagrive  :  Si-Ling,  (Annales  du 
Musee  Guimet,  1907). 

De  Groot  gives  very  full  accounts  of  the 
Mausolea,  drawn  from  the  Chinese  recopde, 

[In  response  to  an  enquiry  as  to  some  difficulties 
in  the  above  account  Prof.  Edouard  Chavannes 
kindly  sent  a  "Note,"  which  the  compiler  has  tranis- 
lated  from  the  French,  and  is  glad  to  print  in  its 
entirety  below]. 

A^ote  on  the  sepidtures  of  the  first  Emperors  of 
the  Ch'ing  Dynasty  in  Manchuria. 

There  are  actually  in  the  province  of  Shengking 
^  M  three  imperial  .sepultures  H  ^  J  they  are  enu- 
merated below  in  inverse  order  to  that  of  the 
succession  of  the  persons  there  interred. 

1.  The  Chao  ling  H3  ^,  commonly  called  the 
Pei  ling  ^  ^ ,  because  it  is  ten  li  to  the  north-east 
of  Mukden  ;  the  grave  is  called  the  Lung  yeh  shan 
^^LIj.  The  emperor  T'ai  Tsung  Wen  Huang-ti 
^  ^  ^  ^  ^  "^^'h^o  reigned  from  1627  to  1643  is 
buried  there.  There  are  several  photographs  of  this 
tomb  in  M.  Gisbert  Combaz*  book  entitled  Sepul- 
tures imperiulcs  de  la  Chine,  fig.  16-33  and  pi.  vii 
and  viii,  and  also  in  Chavannes'  Mission  Archiolo- 
gique  dans  la  Chine  septentrionale,  figs.  781-789. 

2.  The  Fu  ling  |g  ^,  which  is  twenty  li  to  the 
east  of  Mukden  and  which,  for  that  reason,  is  often 
designated  the  Tung  ling  ^  ^,  is  built  on  a  fairly 
steep  slope  of  the  T'ien  chu  shan  5^:^  llj.  It  is 
the  burial-place  of  T'ai  Tsu  Kao  Huang-ti  ;^  H 
^Mi'^i  who  was  b(5rn  in  1559  and  reigned  from 
1616  to  1628.  The  photographs  of  this  grave  which 
M.  CoMBAZ  has  published  [op.  cit.  pi.  ix  and 
figs.  34-37)  were  given  him,  like  the  preceding  ones, 
by  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finances,  and  were  taken 
by  agents  of  the  trans-Manchurian  Railway. 

3.  The  Yung  ling  ;^^,  the  mound  of  which 
is  called  the  Ch'i  yun  shan  ^  illll ,  is  250  /i  to  the 
east  of  Mukden,  and  ten  li  north-east  of  Hsing  ching 
fB]^  .  This  Mausoleum  was  originally  that  of  the 
two  Manchu  chiefs  who  in  1648  were  retrospectively 
introduced  into  the  line  of  Emperors  under  the 
names  Chao  Tsu  Yiian  Huang-ti  Si^VHl^,^'^  and 
HsiNG  Tsu  Chih  Huang-ti  ^  IB.  i^^^  ;  before  the 
edict  of  1648,  these  two  ancestors  of  the  dynasty 
were  known  under  the  titles  of  Prince  Ts^  ^  3E 
and  Prince  Ch'ing  M  2-  The  Prince  Tsi  (i.e. 
Chao  Tsu)  must  have  lived  towards  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth   century.     In   1658,   were   reunited  in 
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the  Vun^  liiiK  tlio  rOfnaifM  uf  llm  two  mu(-(  unot^rA  uf 
i'uM)  'Vhv  iiiid  Uhino  Thu,  imiiioly,  J'rinco  Oii'ano 
Jl  £  i^i><i  I'rincn  Fu  |^  J\,  whom  tho  udirt  of  1648 
had  nikiiitMi  n^lroMpt'ctivoly  CiiiNd  'Vhv  I  llimn^li 
dRl&ll^1?^  '^ixl  IImikn  'Vhv  IImuum  IIuuiik  ti  |A  |^ 
^jl^iff.  rnwioimly  to  16r>ii,  thcnu  two  ancontcirN  (<f 
tho  (iyiuuity  wuro  buriod  at  'lung  ('hiii^  )ftitX>  ^bich 
WM  iMK'ht  /i  north  eaMt  of  thr  city  of  Liaoyunj;  clioii 
tt  IBI  ^  and  (!iust  of  T'ai  'I'/al  )io  ;ic  f  l^i  i  LiaoyaiiK 
iti  itKtdf  120  /i  Hoiith  of  Mukdtui.  AftorlGSU  thoro 
WBM  ito  furthor  caHo  of  imperial  nt^pultiiru  at  Turiff 
chiii^  and  what  wjus  calU'd  ''I'uug  ching  ling'  ccaMt-d 
to  exist. 

I  vi-sited  the  ('hao  ling  (or  Tim  ling)  on  A|)ril 
16,  1902;  on  April  23,  I  waH  at  Fu  ling  (or  Tung 
ling);  on  April  25,  I  vJHitod  thtj  Yung  ling;  this 
last  tomh  in  particularly  intorcHting ;  in  the  first 
court  are  arranged  four  pavilions  sheltering  stales 
dedicated  respectively  to  Chao  Tsu,  Hsinq  Tsu, 
("min(J  Tsu  and  IIsikn  Thu;  each  st^le  is  inscribed 
in  Mongol,  in  Manohu  and  in  C'liinese;  the  (Chinese 
text  is  reproduced  in  the  i^henfjkiny  T'nntj  Chih 
SS  iit  ifi  »tS\  >  c.  iii,  p.  la — 3a.  Behind  this  ronrt 
opens  another,  which  encloses  th.e  funeral  temple 
called  the  Ch'i  Yun  Tien  ^  i®  Jg  (cf.  Mission 
Archeoloijique,  etc.,  fig.  290)  ;  behind  the  building 
one  reaches  by  a  sm'all  stairway  an  enclosure  in 
which  are  five  tortoisa*^,  each  surmounted  by  a  staff, 
the  top  of  which  is  surrounded  with  red  and  white 
Korean  paper  (cf.  Missions  Arch^olor/icjue,  etc., 
figs.  291,  292) ;  the  .staff  is  almost  the  height  of  a 
man.  This  tomb  is  especially  interesting  because 
it  "is  the  only  example  %vhich  hais  preserved  for  us 
the  memory  of  what  Manchu  tombs  were  like  prior 
to  all  Chinese  influence. 

Who  are  the  persons  buried  under  the  five 
tortoises?  Two  among  them  are  certainly  Chad  Tsu 
and  HsiNG  Tsu,  who  have  been  interred  each  with 
his  wife ;  as  to  Ching  Tsu  and  Hsien  Tsu,  tradition 
states  that  they  were  brought  together  under  a 
single 'mound  (cf.  Ta  Ch'ing  I  T'ung  Chih  f^^ 
—  ^  jg  ,  lithographed  ed.  c.  36,  p.  2a) ;  what  are  the 
two  remaining  tortoises?  They  are  probably  the 
tombs  of  two  Manchu  nobles,  whose  names,  with 
variants,  are  indicated  to  us  in  the  Shengking  T'ung 
Chih  (c.  28,  p.  62,  63a  :    ^   m^n^imtiM^ 

^  ;jfr  )  ;  and  in  the  Ta  Ch'ing  I  T'ung  Chih  (c.  36, 

^  M  '^  ^  m  fi  I^  .^  ^  ^  E  :£  77^  ^  ;&). 

[Ed.  C] 

MAY,  FRANCIS  HENRY,  Sir,  was  born  at 
Dublin  in  1860.  He  was  appointed  to  a  Hongkong 
Cadetship  in  1881,  and  filled  many  offices  in  the 
,  Colony  from  that  date  till  1910.  He  was  then 
appointed  Governor  of  Fiji,  and  High  Commissioner 
of    the    Western    Pacific.      In    1912,    he    became 


(i(ivi)riior  of  Hongkong,  whiib  p«j«t  hn  holdi  Ntill  in 
1017.     lid  wiu  niudo  K.C.M.<;    in  1^/J. 

He    Hm    pubiinhod     A     (t'utdt     to    Cantonf.Me 
('ittim/iiini ;  Ywhttrnj  in  Hontjkornj. 

MAYA,  or  MAHAMAYA,  the  i^othftr  of 
(iVUTAMA.  1  hi:  liinuyujia  i:(  rijAurvii  apfc^k  of  her 
AN  a  human  mother  uf  a  human  %i>n,  and  the  virgin 
birth  of  Buddha  in  not  canonical.  Hut  aha  Han 
alway«  been  hold  in  reverence,  and  in  many 
Mtth&y&na  nutraN  «he  holdN  a  high  place  among 
celestial  beirign,  and  Nhc  ia  called  the  eternal  mother 
of  all  the  HuDDiiAH.  CiiUM  T'l  Ifl  |B  ,  whrjae  image 
(uKually  with  eighUM-n  anwH  and  nomirtimea  a  third 
oye)  ia  often  ueen  in  Huddhint  templcN,  may  perhapi 
be  the  deified  Maya.  The  Chinese  call  Cmuk  t'I 
by  t!ie  names  Shhuj  mu  ftj  fi| ,  holy  mother,  and 
Fo  viu    PU   f5: ,  BuDDHA'a  mother. 

.J(jhnst(;n  :   liuddlii.ot  China,  p.  277, 

MAYERS,  WILLIAM  FREDERICK,  waa 
born  in  1839  at  Hobart,  TaMnania,  where  his  father 
was  chaplain  and  private  secretary  to  the  Governor, 
Sir  John  Franklin.  In  1842,  the  family  returned 
lo  England  ana  iMaykrs  was  educated  at  Wo<jlwich 
and  Liverpool.  He  .spent  a  year  in  America  in 
journalistic  work  and  then  came  to  China  as  student- 
interpreter  in  1860,  and  died  in  March,  1878  in 
Shanghai,  when  on  his  way  from  Peking  to  England 
on  leave  of  absence.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  Chinese  Secretary  to  the  British  Ivegation. 

During  the  T'ai  P'ing  rebellion  he  had  been 
intimately  associated  with  General  Gordon  in  the 
operations  at  and  near  Soochow. 

Some  of  his  works  have  been  of  the  greatest 
usefulness;  they  are  Chinese  Reader's  Manual,  1874; 
7'^e  Chinese  Government,  1877;  Maize  in  China 
(Notes  and  Queries  on  China  and  Japan,  1867) ; 
Tobacco  in  China  (ibid.,  1867);  Henna  {Lawsonia 
inermis)  in  China  (ibid.,  1868) ;  Introduction  of 
Cotton  into  China  (ibid.,  1868);  Utainpa  Flower 
(ibid^  1869). 

MAZARIN  BLUE,  a  porcelain  glaze  intio 
duccd  late  in  the  K'ang  Hsi  period. 

McCARTEE,  DIVIE  BETHUNE,  a  medical 
missionary  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Boai\l. 
He  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  January  13,  1820. 
In  June,  1844,  he  reached  Ningpo,  and  appears  to 
have  spent  most  of  his  life  there,  returnfng  to 
America  in  1883.  He  wrote  several  papers  on 
Natural  History  subjects  as  follows  : — On  some 
Wild  Silkworms  and  the  Trees,  etc.,  (Journal, 
N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  iii);  The  Tallow  Tree,  and  The 
Chinese  Pine,  (Notes  and  Queries  on  China  and 
Japan,  1868).  The  Chinese  works  he  published  are 
named  in  the  Memorials ;  they  number  thirty-three. 

W^YLTE  :  Memorials  of  Protestant  Missionaries; 
Bretschneider  :  History  of  European  Botanical 
Discoveries. 
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McCLARY, — ,  captain  of  a  country  ship  from 
Bengal  who  in  1781  stopped  a  sloop  going  to  Manila, 
thinking  she  was  from  Spain,  with  which  country 
we  were  then  at  war.  Landing  at  Macao,  he  told 
the  Portuguese  the  vessel  was  being  brought  into 
port  for  examination.  The  Portuguese  imprisoned 
him  till  he  sent  his  mate  to  release  the  prize,  which, 
however,  was  wrecked  before  release.  McClary 
was  then  kept  in  prison  two  months  longer  till  he 
paid  $70,000,  the  value  of  the  ship,  into  their  hands. 
Later,  while  he  lay  alongside  a  Dutch  ship  at 
Whampoa,  news  came  of  war  between  England  and 
Holland,  and  he  seized  the  Dutch  vessel  as  a  prize 
of  war.  The  Chinese  protested,  and  on  his  drop- 
ping down  the  river  opposed  his  passage.  A  com^ 
promise  was  made  :  the  Chinese  boarded  the  ship 
with  shouts  of  triumph,  whilst  McClary  was 
allowed  to  appropriate  a  quantity  of  gold  and  pearls 
among  the  cargo,  belonging  to  Armenian  merchants. 
Thus  the  Chinese  saved  their  face  and  McClary 
made  good  profit. 

The  East  India  Company  had  no  power  to  pre- 
vent such  disgraceful  doings  of  Englishmen,  yet  was 
blamed  for  all  the  foreigners'  misdeeds. 

Eames  :  The  English  in  China;  Davis  :  China 
and  the  Chinese;  Auber  :  China. 

McCLATCHIE,  THOMAS,  Canon,  one  of  the 
fir^t  missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
who  arrived  in  Shanghai  in  1845,  and  got  a  house 
in'  the  city.  He  worked  there  with  some  intervals 
till  his  retirement  in  1882.  He  was  Canon  of  St. 
John's  Cathedral,  Hongkong  and  later  of  Holy 
Trinity  Cathedral,  Shanghai.  He  wrote  a  book 
entitled  Chinese  CosTnogony  which  has  not  com- 
mended itself  to  sinologues  in  general,  but  he  is 
considered  by  Balfour  to  have  made  out  a  very 
strong  case  from  the  study  of  comparative  mythology 
to  prove  that  the  whole  system  of  Chinese  Heaven- 
and-Earth  worship  is  based  on  ancient  obscene 
theories  of  incestuous  intercourse  between  the  two. 

He  also  left  an  unpublished  translation  of  the 
//»  Chi  or  Book  of  Rites.  He  died  •  in  England, 
June  4,  1885. 

MEDHURST,  WALTER  HENRY,  an  early 
missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  He 
was  born  in  London,  1796.  He  joined  Morrison 
and  Milne  in  1817,  acting  as  superintendent  of  the 
printing  work  in  Malacca,  whence  he  removed  to 
l*enang  and  later  to  Batavia,  travelling  a  great  deal, 
and  in  1835  reaching  Shanghai  for  the  first  time. 
When  the  Treaty  Ports  were  opened  he  settled  in 
Shanghai,  1843,  and  set  up  the  first  printing  press. 
Two  years  later  the  present  premises  of  the  Society 
in  Shanghai  were  occupied,  in  Shantung  Road,  at 
that  time  far  in  the  country.  He  was  one  of  the 
translators  of  the  Delegates'  version  of  the  New 
Testament.     His  works  include  59  Chinese,  6  Malay 


and  27  English  books.  He  went  home  on  furlough 
in  a  very  weak  state  and  died  two  days  after  reach- 
ing England,  1857. 

MEDHURST,  WALTER  HENRY,  son  of 
Dr.  Medhurst  the  missionary,  was  born  in  1823 
and,  when  sixteen  years  old,  accompanied  his  father 
to  China,  arriving  in  1839,  and  within  two  years  was 
employed  by  Captain  Elliot  in  the  Chinese  secre- 
tary's office.  He  was  later  attached  to  Sir  H. 
Pottinger's  suite,  was  present  at  the  taking  of 
Amoy  and  Chusan,  and  wa§  left  as  interpreter  at 
Chusan.  In  1843  he  was  appointed  Interpreter  to 
the  Consulate  at  Shanghai,  and  in  1848  became 
Acting-Consul  at  Amoy.  He  then  went  to  Hong- 
kong as  Chinese  Interpreter  to  the  Superintendency 
of  Trade,  and  was  made  Consul  at  Foochow  in  1854. 
He  acted  as  Consul  at  Shanghai  in  1860,  was 
appointed  to  Hankow  in  1865,  again  in  1868  officiated 
at  Shanghai,  at  which  time  he  had  to  settle  the 
Yangchow  missionary  difficulties,  and  in  1870  was 
appointed  permanently  as  Shanghai  Consul.  He 
retired  from  the  service  in  December,  1876. 

He  wrote  The  Foreigner  in  Far  Cathay, 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION.  Christian  Missions 
could  not  work  long  in  China  without  feeling  the 
need  to  do  medical  work,  and  such  work  could  not 
be  done  without  native  assistants.  Many  missions 
therefore  for  many  years  have  trained  and  taught 
students  in  medicine ;  but  such  training  was  never 
till  recent  years  up  to  the  Western  standard.  This 
arose  partly  from  the  lack  of  sufficient  equipment 
and  teaching  staff ;  partly  from  the  pressing  need 
which  made  even  incomplete  training  very  useful. 

The  Missions,  however,  did  the  pioneer  work,  and 
in  recent  years  they  are  also  attempting  to  provide 
complete  medical  education  such  as  is  given  in  the 
W^est ;  while  the  Government  has  also  been  awakened 
to  the  need,  and  both  Central  and  Provincial  autho- 
rities have  established  Medical  Schools  of  various 
standards,  the  instructors  being  almost  all  Chinese. 

At  the  end  of  1916  the  number  of  Medical 
Colleges  in  China  was  26,  of  which  13  were 
missionary  institutions.  The  students  numbered 
1,940,  including  129  women,  half  being  in  missionary 
Colleges.  A  full  list  of  the  Institutions  will  be 
found  in  Dr.  Merrins'  paper.  See  Medical  Educa- 
tion Scheme;  Medical  Missions. 

Merrins  :  Educational  Directory  of  China,  1917. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION  SCHEME,  to  prove 
the  feasibility  of  educating  and  passing  native 
surgeons  in  their  own  country  in  similar  manner 
and  up  to  the  average  standard  required  for  medical 
qualifications  in  western  lands.'  This  first  experi- 
ment in  the  complete  medical  education  of  Chinese 
was  due  to  W.  Wykeham  Myers,  M.B.,  Hon. 
Surgeon  of  the  David  Manson  Memorial  Hospital 
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at  'i'ukow  ill  KoMiioBA,  (now  of  Jl.ir.M.  ('oit«ular 
8oi'vit'o).  'riiruu  Mtddniitii  took  full  courinN  utui 
rucoivud  (liploiiiuM  in  llHiii,  uftiir  thoroiif^li  oxiuiiiim 
tioHH  liy  Mxiiiiniitii^  liourdM  in  lloii^koii^  uiid  Sluin){- 
hiii,  tho  Bo4irdH  boiiii;  coiiipo>"'d  of  tlio  l«)udin){ 
MtMlicul.  nioi)  of  JtfTurunt  iiutioiiiilition  in  tliu  two 
•pluc'UM.  'I'hu  experiinoiit  wiui  a  rwiiuirkublu  Hucrt^iin, 
a«  iniiy  bo  Mocn  by  rtiforrnco  to  tho  prrnii  noiicun 
of  tho  tiino  ;  but  tho  (Jovrrnincnt,  in  th«  |)orMon  of 
lii  lluNiJ  (HANG,  BocniM  to  huvo  conllnrd  itaolf  to 
fuir  proinisoH  and  t>inj>ty  prai*o  :  tho  now  dcKriora 
hud  to  lind  omployiimnt  in  tho  Straitn  Sotth-nu-ntfl, 
whoro  tho  (Colonial  Ciovornniont  rrcogni/rd  thoir 
diploniaM. 

W.  Wykkmam  Myeiis  :  lieport  to  Subscribers, 
etc.,  Shangluii,  1089. 

MEDICAL  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  IN 
China,  The,  tho  first  Society  of  tho  kind  in 
existence,  was  organized  in  (.'anton  in  1838,  at  a 
meeting  called  by  Dr.  Pkteh  Parkkr  and  Rev. 
E  C.  JJuincMAN,  both  of  the  A.B.C.F.M'.  and  Dr. 
T.  R.  CoLLEDGE,  a  surgeon  of  the  E.  I.  Co.  Dr. 
Paiiker  had  founded  in  1835  an  Opthalmic  Ho.spital 
in  Canton,  and  tho  M.M.  Society  was  formed  to 
develop  and  finance  this. 

Dr.  Parker  presided  over  the  hospital  for 
20  years,  and  was  followed  in  1855  by  Dr.  J.  G. 
Kerr  (A. P.M.)  who  held  the  position  for  forty-four 
y6ars.  In  1866,  the  hospital  was  closed  because  of 
the  war  between  China  and  England,  and  it  was 
burned  down,  but  rebuilt  in  1858,  in  a  better 
position.  In  1870,  the  first  class  of  medical  students 
was  organized  ;  the  translation  of  text  books  was 
begun  ;  ,and  in  1879,  two  women  joined  the  class, 
the  first  Chinese  lady  physicians  to  practise  Western 
medicine.  In  1866,  the  Hospital  was  rebuilt  where 
it  now  stands. 

Thpu'gh  the  work  began  under  the  auspices  of 
theA.B.C.F.M.,  the  A.P.M.  took  charge  of  it  in 
1854,  and  it  is  now  undenominational.  In  December, 
1916,  a  plan  for  the  re-organization  of  the  old 
Medical  Missionary  Society  in  China  under  the  name 
of  the  Canton  Medical  Missionary  Union  was 
brought  forward)  and  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
realised.  In  1916,  there  were  three  foreign  physi- 
cians working  at  the  Hospital,  two  of  whom  re- 
presented the  Canton  Christian  College  {q.v.)  which 
is  expected  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  new 
organization. 

In  addition  to  the  Canton  Hospital,  the  Society 
in  its  early  days  established  four  others,  viz.  at 
Hongkong,  (Dr.  Hobson)  ;  at  Amoy,  (Dr. 
Hepburn);  at  Ningpo,  (Dr.  Macgowan^  ;  and  at 
Shanghai,  (Dr.  Lockhart)  ;  which  afterwards  passed 
under  the  control  of  the  several  Missions  who  now 
work  them. 


MLUICAL  MISSIONS,  ii  ha*  boon  foune 
i'lipuHMiblo  to  obtHiri  up  to  dttlo  and  coiiiplct«  tkcufunl* 
and  «t»tiiitici  vf  IUmuui  Catholic  McmJic«J  Muniod 
Work,  which  i«,  hownvor,  niuch  more  iminjrUkUi  Oi^u 
IN  gcnurally  kno>|rn.  This  Articlo  d«;aU  only  with 
Protontunt  nctivitioji. 

In  1806  the  Mnior  turgeoo  of  th«  K.  1.  Co.  *i 
i'titiUm,  Dr.  AucxANiiKU  Pkauhon,  intrrxiuc«d  VAOci- 
nation  into  China,  and  Hir  LitAJUUt  Htauntom 
tranitlatod  into  VAiuwiw  a  treatitto  on  the  tubjoci 
which  hud  boon  prepared  by  Dr.  Pkaujion,  who  &ljk> 
taught  Bovoral  (>'hincH«  tho  art.  Tho  chief  of  Uieae 
wttH  Hk^ua,  who  roeo  to  great  distinction  lo 
conHoquonco.  iio  vaccinated  over  a  million  |>erftona 
in  thirty  years  and  handed  his  akill  down  to  bij 
Hon ;  other  (/'hinose  eHtablifthnionts  for  vaccinatioQ 
ariHing  from  his  effort^.  l)r.  J^ivingstone,  anoth«f 
surgeon  of  tho  £.  I,  Co.  opened  a  dispensary  for 
[)0or  ChinoHe  at  Macao  in  1820,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.'  Morrison.  Native  doctors  did  the  work  under 
the  Buperintcndenco  of  tho  foreigners  who  alao 
studied  native  therapeutics.  Dr.  GuTZLxrr  in  his 
journeys  up  and  down  the  China  Coast  practiced 
medicine  amC>ng  the  Chinese  with  considerable 
success.  Dr.  T.  R.  Colledge  of  the  E.  I.  Co. 
opened  a  voluntary  work  in  Macao  in  1827  for  poor 
Chinese,  principally  for  those  with  diseases  of  the 
eyes.  A  small  infirmary  (40  patients)  was  founded 
in  1828,  with  the  help  of  Colledge'9  friends.  In 
five  years  there  were  4,000  patients ;  the  rich  hong 
merchants  subscribed  as  did  the  E.  I.  Co.  itself, 
with  many  of  its  employes,  and  others.  This  was 
the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  China.  In  1828, 
Dr.  Colledge  also  opened  a  dispensary  in  Canton, 
for  foreigners  and  natives,  with  the  co-operation 
of  two  other  physicians.  Dr.  J.  H.  Bradford  and 
Cox.  Dr.  Colledge  wrote  in  1836  an  article 
Suggestions  with  regard  to  Employing  Medical 
Practitioners  as  Missionaries  to  China,  (China 
Repository  :  Vol.  ix,  p.  386),  in  which  he  "rejoices 
that  the  same  ideas  had  suggested  themselves  to 
the  pious  and  benevolent  in  the  U.  S.  A.  as  appears 
from  the  fact  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parker  having 
qualified  himself  both  as  a  physician  and  minister 
of  the  gospel." 

The  history  of  Medical  Missions  really  begins 
with  Br.  Peter  Parker  [q.v.)  who  opened  a 
hospital  for  the  Chinese  in  Singapore  in  1834, 
which  was  removed  to  Canton  in  the  following  year. 
In  1838  he,  with  his  colleague  in  the  A.B.C.F.M., 
Rev.  E.  C.  Bridgman,  and  Dr.  Colledge,  Had 
formed  the  "Canton  Medical  Missionary  Society" 
iq.v.).  The  first  English  Medical  Missdonary  was 
Dr.  William  Lockhart  {q,v.)  of  the  L.M.S.  who 
landed  at  Canton  in  1838.  In  1839,  he  took  charge 
of  the  Macao  hospital,  opened  by  Dr.  P.  Parker 
in  1838^  and  after  one  or  two  removals  arrived  at 
Shanghai  in  1843,  and  opened  the  Shantung  Read 
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Hospital  there;  and  m  1861  another  at  Peking.  In 
1839  Dr.  Benjamin  Hobson  of  the  L.M.S.  arrived  at 
Canton.  He  took  over  the  medical  work  at  Macao, 
but  aft-erwards  went  to  the  L.M.S.  Hospital  in 
Hongkong,  and  from  1857,  took  charge  of  the  one 
in  Shanghai. 

At  the  first  Mi^ionary  Conference  held  at 
Hongkong  in  1843,  fifteen  missionaries  were  present, 
of  whom  one  was  a  medical  man,  the  Dr.  B.  Hobson 
above-mentioned. 

In  1859,  a  book  called  China  Mission,  by  the 
Rev.  William  Dean,  published  in  New  York,  gave 
a  list  of  214  male  missionaries  working  under  24 
Societies  in  China.  Of  these  28  were  physicians, 
eleven  of  whom  were  also  clergymen. 

The  China  Medical  Missionary  Association 
iq.v.)  was  formed  in  1886,  and  in  March,  1887,  the 
first  number  of  the  China  Medical  Missionary 
Journal  was  issued.  No.  2  gave  a  list  of  more  than 
150  medical  missionaries  who  had  arrived  in  the 
years  1834-1886.  A  considerable  number  of  these 
retired  through  ill-health  and  other  causes.  Among 
some  of  the  best  known  early  names,  i.e.  arriving 
before  1860,  in  the  list,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  are  : 

1.  Rev.  \Vm.  J.  Boone,  M.D.  (afterwards 
Bishop),  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission, 
1837—1864. 

2.  Rev.  Dyer  Ball,  M.D.,  A.B.C.F.M., 
1838—1866. 

3.  D.  B.  McCarter,  M.D.,  of  the  A.P.M., 
who  opened  Ningpo  to  foreign  missions  by 
establishing  a  dispensary  in  a  Taoist  temple 
(1844—1884). 

4.  Rev.  A.  P.  Happer,  M.D.,  of  the  same 
nission,  arrived  in  1844  at  Macao  arid  removed  to 
Canton  in  1847.  He  was  for  many  years  Vice- 
President  of  the  Medical  Missionary  Society  in 
China  and  returned  to  U.S.A.   in  1884. 

5.  Rev.  T.  T.  Devan,  M.D.,  of  A.B.C.F.M. 
He  worked  in  Hongkong  and  Canton,  and  published 
a  small  but  useful  volume  of  anatomical  and  other 
terms  in  Cantonese  and  English,  which  was  revised 
and  enlarged  in  1861.     (1844—1847). 

6.  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Lobscheid,  Rhenish  Mission. 
He  was  located  fir.st  at  Hongkong  and  then  at 
Canton,  and  published  several  useful  medical 
treatises,  etc.,  including  the  reprint  of  Devan's 
book  of  terms. 

7.  Rev.  James  Hudson  Taylor,  M.D., 
founder  of  the  China  Inland  Mission  (1854 — 1905). 

8.  Rev.  John  G.  Kerr,  of  the  A. P.M.,  who 
had  charge  of  the  Canton  Hospital  for  44  yoars. 
He  founded  the  Refuge  for  the  Insane  known  by 
his  name,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  China. 

9.  Rev.  Heinricii  Cocking,  M.D.,  first 
medical  missionary  of  the  Berlin  Mission, 
(1855—1864). 


10.  Rev.  R.   H.  Graves,  M.D.,  D.D.,  of  the 

Southern   Baptist   Convention,    U.S.A.,    worked   at 
Canton  and  neighbourhood,  (1856 — 1911). 

11.  Wong  Fun,  L.R.C.S.,  of  the  L.M.S., 
studied  medicine  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  the  first 
Chinese  to  receive  a  Western  medical  diploma.  He 
wais  at  one  time  in  charge  of  the  Canton  Hospital. 
He  died  in  1878. 

The  first  lady  missionary  doctor  to  China  wa« 
Dr.  Coombs  of  the  M.E.M.,  who  reached  Peking  in 
1873,  but  retired  in  1877. 

The  actual  number  of  medical  m.issionaries  in 
China  in  1887  was  over  80,  including  fifteen  lady 
physdciarfis.  Of  the  total  about  35  were  British, 
and  the  rest  American,  the  A. P.M.  having  the 
largest  number  of  any  mission. 

In  1900,  before  the  Boxer  movement,  there 
were  at  least  100  missionary  hospitals  and 
dispensaries.  Twenty-two  were  destroyed  by  the 
Boxens,  and  four  (all  in  Shantung)  were  looted. 
Four  medical  missionaries  were  murdered,  while 
nine  took  temporary  work  with  the  Allies. 

In  1902,  106  doctors  were  reported. 

Medical  Training  of  Chinese.  This  began  in 
Canton,  between  1835 — 1840.  Busy  missionary 
doctors,  wherever  situated,  found  themselves  at 
once  obliged  to  rely  greatly  on  native  assistants, 
and  nearly  everyone  did  some  training  of  such,  more 
or  less,  as  circumstances  dictated.  One  noteworthy 
effort  was  made  in  Tientsin  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Mackenzie 
of  the  L.M.S.  Li  Hung-chang  had  built  a  hospital 
on  the  mission  compound,  in  gratitude  for  the  life 
of  Lady  Li  having  been  saved  by  Dr.  Mackenzie, 
and  in  1879  a  medical  school  was  started  in  connexion 
with  this.  In  1881,  under  the  Viceroy's  patronage 
a  special  class  of  (eight)  medical  students  was 
opened  to  provide  Western  trained  surgeons  for  the 
Chinese  Army  ahd  Navy.  These  men  were  taught 
in  English,  as  they  had  all  previously  been  sent 
abroad  by  the  Government,  which  had  suddenly 
recalled  them.  Six  graduated,  and  were  given  civil 
rank  of  the  9th  degree,  but  the  attempt  was  too  early 
to  be  successful.  The  doctors  were  wretchedly  paid, 
and  as  native  old-school  practitioners  were  more 
believed  in,  they  did  not  have  a  fair  trial. 

Missionary  Medical  Schools  were  for  many 
years  quite  small ;  as  late  as  1896  there  were  only 
five  places  in  all  China  (including  Hongkong  )  with 
more  than  ten  students.  After  the  Boxer  movement 
however  the  need  of  an  advance  was  felt,  and  in 
1901  considerable  discussion  arose  "on  the  merits  of 
a  Central  Madical  College  versus  a  system  of 
Examinations,  and  also  on  Chinese  versus  English 
as,  the  medium  for  instruction.  Early  in  1913  a 
Medical  Missionary  Conference,  representing  all 
China,  voted  to  develop  the  Medical  Colleges  which 
had  already  been  established  at  strategic  points. 
With  the  coming  of  the  China  Medical  Commission 
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oi'  tlio  llOGXraXXIE  Kouiululioii  iii  liilb,  iho  wiiolr 
(jiK^iitioii  wuH  trunaforined  (nw  Chttm  Medical 
Hoard),  tho  gvnorul  (iffccU  bviiig  ^''^'^^^y  to  raiM 
tlio  Ataixiard  of  ini<(li<-ul  (mIikuIjoii,  lo  Iomuii  tho 
iiiimltrr  of  trftchiiiK  t<''itrc«,  and  to  clono  up  uuch 
aa  for  any  roniiun  cuuld  not  hope  to  rt^ach  tliu  nt^w 
•tundftid  H«'t  l»y  tlir  vvottltliy  UocKriCLLER  ('oin 
initiMion. 

For  tho  Bi'V(Mity  odd  yeara  tliat  I'rotoatant 
Modioal  MiaaioniiricB  havo  bern  at  work,  they  liave 
not  only  boon  ablo  to  roliovo  an  ininionHo  amount  of 
pliVHicftl  flufforin^,  but  to  offrr  an  invjihmbli!  aj)olo- 
gctic  for  ( 'hri«tianity,  and  to  gain  a  great  op[)or- 
tunitry  for  ovangclization.  They  havo  trained  a 
great  number  of  helpers,  and  havo  translated*  a 
largo  ruimbor  of  niediial  works  into  Ohincso  ;  have 
gradually  opened  u  way  for  tho  practice  of  Western 
medicine  in  China  by  the  Chinofio  themselves,  and 
started  a  wide  movement  in  the  matter  of  Public 
Health  and  Hygiene,  which  is  greatly  strengthening 
the  liands  of  Western  trained  Chinese  physicians, 
and  while  opportunity  and  time  Jiave  been  lacking 
for  scientific  discovery,  a  considerable  amount  of 
light  has  been  thrown  by  them  on  existing  problems. 
Medical  Missions  (Protestant)  statistics  for  year 
ehding  December  31,  1915. 

Foreign  Physicians   (Men)     277 

„  „  (Women)        106 

.     ,,         Nurses  142 

Chinese  Physicians    119 

,,        Medical  Assistants 509 

,,         Nurses         734 

Hospitals,  Buildings        330 

No.  of  beds    13,455 

In-patients      104,418 

Major  Operations      23,920 

Dispensaries,  Buildings  ...     223 

,,  Individuals  treated        ...1,535,841 

Itinerating  Circuits 90 

Total  of  individuals  treated 3,065,514 

Medical  Schools  or  Classes    23 

Students   (Men)         ,    ...  238 

,,  ,,  (Women)   -67 

Schools  for  Nurses    36 

„       Students       272 

Other  philanthropic  Institutions  such  as 
leper  asylums,  opium  refuges,  sch(^ls 
for   the   blind  and  for  deaf  mutes, 

asylums  for  insane,  etc 76 

do.       Inmates         2,545 

Chinese   contributions     $502,743.90 

MEDLAR.     See  Loquat. 

MEI  LING  PASS  ^ Upturn  ranj/e' pass,  some- 
times called  Plum-tree  Pass;  the  most  important  of 
the  passes  in  the  Plum  Range,  between  Kuangtung 
and  Kiangsi.  It  is  about  one  thousand  feet  high,  and 
is  broad  and  well-paved.     North  of  it  are  the  head 


wAt«ri  of  the  Kan  rtver,  tb«  cbitf  arUry  of  Kuogii, 
diacharging  into  the  Po yang  Lake;  ftoulb  of  it  ar« 
the  head  wutera  of  the  North  Uiver.     Tbua  with  • 
portage  of  orJy   tw' -  '     '  ur   miio§  over  the  PaM 
there  la   water  cfjfiin  .ion  between  CaoIoq  and 

the  Yangtze  valley.  (See  Siany  Hwtr).  It  wa«  bj 
thta  route  that  Karl  Macautney  in  17^  and  I>ord 
Amiikuht  in  lfJl6  rriurncd  to  Canton  from  Peking. 

MELON-SEEDS,  /H-?-  kua  ttH,  are  thoM  of 
tho  ordinary  water  melon,  (JtlruiluA  vuJ'jarts.  An 
accompaniment  of  all  Cbinete  feA«t«,  tb«M  tMdf 
are  eaten  with  tea  aftor  being  tailed  and  parched, 
the  fhoUa  being  cracked  with  the  teeth  and  tb« 
kornela  extracted.  Materia  Mtdica  aaya  "The  melon 
grown  to  produce  theae  Meda  \%  of  a  aper  ial  variety, 
evidently  the  reiult  of  a  long  period  of  aelective 
development."  'Ihcse  melons  are  produced  in  the 
plains  of  S.  Manchuria,  Chihli,  Shantung  and  the 
Yangtze  valley.  The  annual  tbipmenta  average 
170,000  piculs,  valued  at  Hk.Tla.  one  and  a  quarter 
to  one  and  a  half  millions.  From  a  third  to  a 
quarter  of  this  is  sent  abroad,  mostly  to  Hongkong. 

MELTERS,  a  term  used  by  the  Chineae  for  the 
native  brokers  of  smuggled  opium. 

E\MES  :  The.  English  in  China,  p.  243. 

MEMORIAL,  ARCH.    See  P'ai  Fang. 

MEMORIALS  OF  PROTESTANT  MISSION- 

aries  to  the  Chinese,  a  work  from  which  a  good 
deal  of  information  has  been  drawn  for  the.se  p^ges. 
It  was  published  at  the  American  Mission  Press, 
Shanghai,  in  1867,  and,  since  missionaries  at  that 
time  were  comparatively  few,  the  particulars  given 
are  fairly  full,  information  being  recorded  as  to 
wives  and  children,  the  names  of  ships  in  which 
their  voyages  were  made,  etc.,  etc.  The  booka 
published  by  each  missionary,  in  Chin&se  and  in 
Western  languages,  are  given  under  each  biography. 
Though  Mr.  ALEXA>rDER  Wylie,  through  modesty, 
never  allowed  his  name  on  the  title-page  it  ia  known 
that  the  material  was  amassed  by  him. 

MENCIUS.~i  The  Man.  Mencits  is  the 
Latinized  form  of  5§  ^  the  "philosopher  M£ng" 
who  was  born  in  the  state  of  |^  Tsou,  in  the  modern 
Shantung  in  B.C.  372,  about  a  century  after  the 
death  of  CoNFrcitis.  He  came  of  a  noble  family; 
his  father  died  while  he  was  quite  young,  and  his 
mother  brought  him  up  so  carefully  that  her  name 
is  known  and  revered  for  it  all  over  China  to  the 
present  day.  Out  of  her  poverty  she  contrived  to 
send. her  boy  to  school,  and  he  eventually  became 
a  pupil  of  Confucius'  grandson,  K'rxG  Cm,  the 
author  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean.  Mencits  was 
a  teacher  by  profession  and  did  not  obtain  office 
till  he  was  about  forty-five,  when  he  served  under 
the  Prince  of  the  ^  Ch'i  State,  but  as  the  latter 
would  not  listen  to  his  precepts,  Mencius  gave  up 
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his  position.  Like  his  Master  Confucius  he  then 
wandered  from  State  to  State,  but  with  the  same 
result.  Prince  ^  Hui  of  ^  Liang  was  more  pro- 
mising than  the  other  rulers,  but  on  his  death  in 
B.C.  319  Mencius  had  to  leave  the  State.  Eight 
years  lat^r,  he  finally  retired,  and  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  teaching  his  disciples,  and  in  com- 
mitting his  principles  to  writing.  He  died  B.C.  289. 
His  tomb  is  at  Tsou  hsien  jjp  J|g  in  Yen-chou  fu, 
Shantung.  He  has  numerous  descendants  to-day. 
In  1083  A.D.  he  was  made  Duke  of  Tsou  |p  g]  ^ 
and  was  admitted  into  the  Confucian  Temple  in 
1088,  where  he  is  one  of  the  "Four  Associates  (or 
Assessors)  of  the  Master,"  the  other  three  being 
Confucius'  grandson,  and  his  two  disciples,  Yen 
Hui,  and  Tseng  Tzu.  The  first  great  commentary 
on  his  works  was  made  by  Chao  Chi  jg  (j^  (died 
A.D.  201)  who  gave  him  the  title  of  Jg  |g  or  Second 
Holy  One,  a  title  he  still  retains.  His  personal  " 
name  like   that  of  Confucius,  must  not  be  uttered. 

ii  The  Book.  The  works  of  Mencius  form  the 
fourth  of  the  Four  Books.  Ssu-ma  Ch'ien  p]  J^  3f 
speaks  of  seven  books  by  Mencius,  but  a  century 
later  eleven  books  were  catalogued.  The  four  have 
since  been  lost  and  it  may  be  accepted  that  they 
were  forgeries. 

Mencius  was  not  at  once  regarded  as  a  classic  : 
it  was  not  till  the  Sung  dynasty  that  Mencius  and 
the  Confucian  Analects  were  authoritatively  ranked 
together.  The  authorship  has  been  disputed,  some 
giving  the  work  to  the  philosopher  himself,  others 
asserting  it  was  composed  by  his  disciples.  There 
is  good  evidence  for  either  view.  Ssu-ma  Ch'ien 
states  that  Mencius  along  with  some  of  his  disciples 
composed  the  work. 

It  consists  of  the  Master's  conversations  with 
his  disciples,  and  arguments  with  ^lis  opponents,  all 
of  whom  are  considered  to  have  been  effectually 
defeated  by  him  (see  Yang  Tzu;  Mo  Tzu;  Kao 
Tzu,  etc.).  The  state  of  the  Empire  had  gone  from 
bad  to  worf:e  since  the  time  of  Confucius,  and 
MENg^rs  advocated  more  drastic  measures  than  his 
Master's.  He  had  decided  learnings  towards  demo- 
cracy and  his  defence  of  revolution  was  widely 
quoted  in  1911.  His  one  original  contribution  to 
Confucian  teaching  is  his  doctrine  of  human  nature, 
which  approaches  very  nearly  to  that  of  Bishop 
Butler;  but  his  influence  settled  the  question  as 
to  whether  Confucianism  or  some  other  of  the 
various  schools  then  existing  should  hold  the  field 
in  China.  His  theory  of  virtue  recalls  that  of 
Shaftesbury  and  Hutchinson. 

It  was  translated  into  F'-ench  by  Julien,  into 
Engli.'sh  by  Legoe,  into  German  by  Wilhelm 
(1916),  etc. 

OiLKS  :  Biogrnphiral  Dirtinnnry ;  Legge  : 
Cln.fiici^ ;  Suzuki  :  Hi«tonj  of  Chinese  Philosophy ; 
Fabkr  :  Tht  Mind  of  Mencius. 


MENDOZA,     JUAN     GONZALEZ     DE,    an 

Augustinian  priest,  sent  on  an  embassy  from  Spain 
to  China,  via  the  Philippines,  in  consequence  of  the 
representations  of  the  Augustinians  there.  On  his 
return  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Lipari  for  his  services. 
The  mission  was  a  complete  failure ;  but  he  col- 
lected the  narratives  of  Herrada  (de  Rada,  q.v.) 
and  others  and  thus  became  the  author  of  the 
earliest  detailed  account  of  China  th^t  was  ever 
published  in  the  English  language.  The  work  was 
written  in  Spanish,  and  published  in  Rome  in 
1585,  in  small  octavo,  with  the  title  Historia  de 
mas  notables,  ritos  y  costumbres  del  gran  reyno  de 
la  China,  etc.,  etc.  The  following  year  two  editions 
were  issued,  at  Madrid  and  at  Barcelona;  an 
Italian  translation  was  published  at  Venice  in  1586 
and  English  and  French  versions  in  1588.  The 
English  translation  was  by  R.  Parke  and  was 
piTOii^ed  in  1588.  This  was  reprinted  in  the 
Hahluyt  Stmety's  series,  in  1853. 

This  work  was  the  first  book  printed  in  Europe 
which  contained  Chinese  characters.  They  are 
found  in  Chapter  xiii,  and  it  is  certainly  difficult, 
even  with  the  description,  to  recognise  them. 

Mendoza  died  about  1620. 

MI^NG  CHIA  LA  ^JafiJ,  the  Chinese  name 
for  Bengal. 

MENG    MAI   ^"^j    the    Chinese    name    for 
Bomhay. 

MENG  T'lEN  J^fS.  was  a  man  of  the  Ch'i 
State  who  became  in  B.qj221,the  Commander-in^hief 
of  Shim  Huang  Ti's  army,  and  in  B.C.  214  was  sent 
against  the  Hsiung  Nu.  He  built  th^Great  Wall, 
and  is  the  reported  inventor  of  the  pen  or  writing- 
brush,  still  in  use.  He  committed  suicide  in  B.C.  210 
on  the  death  of  his  master^  and  the  murder  of  the 
heir-apparent. 

Giles  :  Biographical  Dictionary. 

MENGTSZ^IlJl^.a  treaty  port  in' South-east 
Yunnan  opened  by  the  Additional  Convention  to 
the  French  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  1886.  It  is  associated 
as  a  treaty  port  with  ManhaofI  5|  on  the  Red  River, 
two  days'  journey  away,  and  is  itself  about  7  days' 
journey  from  the  frontier  of  Tonkin.  After  the 
suppression  of  opium  and  the  opening  of  the  railway 
to  Yunnan  fu  the  trade  of  Mengtsz  progressed; 
tin,  the  leading  staple,  has  increased  very  largely. 
Cotton  yarn  is  the  chief  import.  The  population 
i.s  11,000.  1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports     5,382,230      5,571.488 

XT  *    r'l  •       .  —  13,874 

Net  Chinese       ,,  ' 

Exports      9,809,128  J,387,913 

Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  15,191,358    14,973,275 
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MENG    TZU.       Srr     l/r/MH/.v 

MENNONITES      OF      NORTH      AMEHICA, 

Cieiifiiil  I'lMiiriuiico  ut. 

Jltiuliiuurtera  : — UtKiMoU,   Kaimujt,    U.S.A. 

WurkB  in  (/hihli,  al  thu  two  cuiilrun  of  K'ui  chou 
m  ^ ,  uiul  Tung  tniiig  liflitMi  )KiyiM»  wi^}>  five 
lojtMgn  woikria   in  I'J17. 

MENTZEL,  CHRISTIAN,  phyhician  to  tho 
ICluctor  of  lJrumliMil)urg.  Ho  wa8  burn  ut  KurMtcn- 
wuld,  Junu  15,  1622,  iind  diud  ut  iierliii  on  Junuury 
17,  1701.  Ho  imliu-od  the  Eloctor  to  cull  i*.  Coui'LICt 
to  the  ('ourt  tluit  tliu  doctor  might  lourn  ChincHo. 
The  rosult  wiis  not  very  important.  He  pubhuhed 
a  small  Vocubuhiry,  of  no  value,  entitled  Syllorje 
Miiiuttaruin  Lexici  Latinosintco-chaructfristici,  etc. 
He  also  issued  a  Chronology  of  Chinese  llulers, 
Aurlic  Chines ische.  C/iroHol<><jia  udcr  Zeit  Hefjifttr 
aller  chinesischcn  Kai/scr,  etc.,  in  which  the  names 
of  the  emperors  are  for  the  first  time  given  in 
Chinoso  characters. 

He  was  a  great  worker,  amongst  other  of  his 
labours  being  a  Clavis  sinica,  a  completed  work  in 
124  manuscript  tables  with  a  printed  title  and 
preface.  It  is  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library 
at  Berlin.  He  further  planned  a  Lexicon  sinicum. 
It  also  is  in  the  Berlin  Library  and  consists  of  nine 
bound  folio  volumes,  each  with  a  printed  title-page ; 
the  dictionary  is  a  mere  skeleton. 

Remusat  :  Melanges  Asiatiques,  vol.  ii,  p.  68; 
CoRDiER  :  Nouvtaux  Melanges  Orientaux,  p.  415, 

MESNY,  WILLIAM,  was  born  in  Jersey,  1842, 
and  arrived  in  China  in  1860.  He  travelled  widely, 
did  good  work  for  the  Chinese  and  was  given  the 
rank  of  Brevet  Lieutenant-General,  besides  being 
honoured  with  Pa  t'u  lu  distinction.  He  has 
published  Mesny's  Chinese  Miscellany. 

MESSIAH,   BUDDHIST.     See  Maitreya. 

METALS.     See  Mining;  Minerals. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS  Iftii/un  hui,  a  Buddhist 
doctrine  though  earlier  in  origin  than  Buddhism. 
It  teaches  that  the  3ead  are  *  re-*lncarnated  in  a 
form  dependent  on  the  past  life.  According  to  the 
Yen  Wang  Ching,  the  king  of  the  tenth  district 
of  Hades  has  the  duty  of  weighing  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  dead  and  appointing  a  new  birth 
for  them  accordingly,  whether  as  men  or  as  lower 
animals. 

Gautama  taught  that  this  weary  round  of 
renewed  suffering  might  be  escaped  by  the  extinction 
of  all  cra^ving.  This  is  therefore  what  Buddhists 
aim  at  :  it  is  called  the  attainment  of  Nirvana. 

METEOROLOGY.  Meteorology  is  that  part 
of  the  Physical  Sciences  which  is  specially  concerned 
with  the  physical  phenomena  to  be  observed  in  ihe 


atmoiphcro.  1  ho  itudy  it  *i  fir*i  on«  of  eiinplo 
ol>»urvAtion,  and  it  waa  no  inoro  for  a  loog  tiuie, 
dvcn  in  Europe- -well  into  the  19lh  ujutury.  To- 
wunU    1830,    through    BtrK  t^^r    merth    '  1    roor« 

a^nthutic  thconuji  it  bocuniu  a  roal  „  .  ..  ^  in  the 
making.  And  in  apite  of  rval  progreaa  all  over  the 
world,  tho  work  ia  far  from  bMng  complete  :  there 
if  itill  "much  U)  be  done,"  an  M.  Amoot  pute 
it  in  hiji  Trcatijio  on  Met«orologjr. 

('hiua,  both  through  her  own  observer!,  and 
through  the  help  of  tho  foreigners  who  have  enjoyed 
her  honpitality,  has  followed  a  similar  path  in  the 
stugeii  of  her  progress  in  Meteorol'/gy,  and  it  seems 
only  fair  Ui  recognize  that,  if  noL  in  quantity,  at 
leAflt  in  (]uality  and  as  regards  the  wise  concentra^ 
tion  of  her  energies,  she  ban  let  herself  be  leee  out- 
distanced by  other  rountrioH  than  in  meet  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  Thysical  and  Natural  Sciences. 

Meteorology  is  often  divided  into  two  parU  : 
in  Climatology  the  subjects  of  study  are  the  way  in 
which  the  various  meteorological  phenomena  are 
produced  at  each  place,  the  influence  of  geographical 
and  topographical  conditions,  the  relations  of  these 
phenomena  to  plant-developmerft,  animal-life,  and 
the  conditions  of  the  life  of  the  community. 
Dynamical  Meteorology  seeks  especially  to  find  out 
the  general  laws  of  the  movements  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  mode  of  the  formation  and  of  the 
propagation  of  storms.  It  is  evident  th»t  these 
two  divisions  overlap.  But,  in  China  as  elsewhere, 
one  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  early  efforts 
were  concentrated  specially  on  the  first  phenomena 
mentioned  in  climntological  observationi--. 

I.  METEOROLOGICAL  ATTAINMENTS 
OF  ANCIENT  TIMES. 

A.— CLIMATOLOGY.— China  is  a  country 
whose  most  numerous  class  of  inhabitants  seems 
indisputably  to  be  the  agricultural.  Her  long  line 
of  coast  and  vast  net-work  of  water-ways  makes 
her  class  of  skilful  navigators  also  of  importance. 

Add  to  this  double  circumstance  the  fact  that 
the  class  of  most  power,  the  literati,  had  for  a 
long  time  required  of  the  chroniclers  and  historians 
of  prefectures  and  sub-prefectures  monthly  reports 
on  the  daily  facts  touching  civil  life  :  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  old  records  spread  over  4,000  years  con- 
tain  many  data  concerning  the  physical  conditions 
of  this  country.  Putting  aside  those  which  have 
tD  do  with  earthquakes  (Seismology),  let  us  restrict 
our  attention  to  those  on  Meteorology.  A  remnant 
of  the 'truths  learnt  by  the  ancients  and  bequeathed 
to  posterity  is  to  be  found  preserved  (as  in  other 
countries)  in  popular  sayings.  The  Calendar  of  the 
Observatory  of  Zi-ka-wei  for  1905  gives  a  hundred 
of  them,  known  especially  over  the  provinces  of  the 
Lower  Yangtze,  (Anhui  and  Kiangsu). 
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Two  examples  follow,   referring  to  the  Isl  and 
3rd  moons  respectively  : 

A  New  Year's  Day  with  blackened  sky  brinRs  lock  withont  a  rioubt, 
Bat  if  there  comes  a  snow-stomi,  it  DieNUM  a  year  of  drought ; 
If  at  Li-cfi'un  the  lifeloug  day,  the  sky  is  clear  and  bright, 
Light  work  and  bounteous  recompense  the  farmer  will  delight." 


"  If  on  the  1st  come  wind  and  rain, 

'Twill  bring  ns  pestiltnce  and  pain  ; 

If  at  ChUng  Miug  a  south  wind  come, 
It  means  a  plenteous  harvest-hODie." 

As  a  number  of  special  terms  occur  in  all  these 
popular  sayings,  they  require  a  knowledge  of  the 
Calendar  which  follows,  to  make  them  intelligible. 


CHINESE    METEOROLOGICAL    CALENDAR. 

Harmonixation  of  the  Four  Seasons  and  the  Twenty-four  Solar  Periods. 
With  examples  for  the  year  1918. 


I.     Entrance  of  the  Sun  into  the 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac. 


No, 

SIgus  0 

'  the  Zo;ii.ic 

Long, 
of  the 

Dates, 

Sum 

(C-^ast 

time) 

Aquarius 

-f-S"  Tzfi  kuDg 

800« 
315« 

Jan. 

31, 

4.25  a.m. 

PiMea 

^S'Hai  kung 

330P 
345 "» 

Feb. 

20, 

6.53  p.m. 

Arieji 
(SPRING) 

^&H»ukunj 

0« 
IS" 

Mar. 

21. 

6.26  p.m. 

Taurus 

S^Yukung 

30«' 

Apr. 

21, 

5.06  p.m. 

Gemini 

^  "^  Sh«n  kun? 

45® 
60' 
75" 

Moy 

22, 

5.46  a.m. 

Cancer 
(SUMMER- 

^S  Wei  kung 

90° 
lOS^* 

June 

22, 

2.00  p.m. 

Lej 

^^  Wu  kung 

120° 
135« 

July 

24, 

0  62  a.m. 

Virgo 

E^  Ssa  kunj 

]50«> 
165° 

Aug. 

24, 

7.38  a.m. 

Libra 
(AUTUMN; 

^^  Ch'fn  kung 

180° 
195° 

Sept. 

24, 

4.40  a.m. 

10 

Scorpio 

PP^  Mao  kung 

210° 
525° 

Oct. 

24, 

1.33  p.m. 

11 

SagilUrius 

K^  Vin  kung 

240° 
256° 

Nov. 

23, 

10.39  a.m. 

1) 

Capri  cornus 
(WINTER) 

3B.^Ch'ou  kung 

270° 
286° 

Dec. 

22. 

11.42  p.m. 

II.     Dates  of  Seasons  and  of  the 
24  Solar  Periods. 


The  llmca  gircn  In  the  fifth  oolnmn,  which  are  purely  solar 
tlmc«,  are  calculated  to  the  astronomical  tables  for  120°  E  long., 
and  thonld  be  correct  to  a  mlDUte. 

The  twenty-four  Periods  constitute  a  stib-dlrlsion  of  the 
•olar  3  car  Into  approximately  equnl  parts,  which  arc  more  natural 
than  our  nueqnal  and  arbitrary  months  Inherited  from  the 
Ancient  Romans,  and  now  being  adopted  by  China. 

It  veems  Hkely  that  the  people  will  rightly  continue  to  make 
0»€  of  It  In  everything  to  do  wiih  ngrlcnltnrc. 

The  European  seasons  (Table  I)  begin  at  the  equinoxes  and 
the  iolstlce*.  The  Chinese  sea.«on8  (Table  II)  have  their  llmlta 
symmetrically  fixed  according  to  the  same  phcnompna.  Thus,  the 
spring  equinox  arrives  In  the  middle  of  the  spring,  46  days  after 
the  beginning  and  46  days  before  the  end  of  that  season. 

Remarks.  Th*«  J|  fi  huantf  mei  is  a  period  of  great 
humidity;  It  lasts  20  daj  s  from  the  first  day  jtn  following 
Mang-chung.  In  1918,  It  comes  on  the  6th  of  the  fifth  moon 
June  14,  Jilfk  ffn  ch'fn. 


No. 

Seasons  and  Solar  Periods 

Dates, 
(Peking  time) 

1 

Great  cold 

:k.^  Ta-han 

xn 

9    4  11  a.m. 

3 

Spring  (beginning) 

dL^  Li-ch'un 

23  10  39  p.m. 

3 

Itatn 

li?K  Yu-shiii 

I 

9    6  39  p.m. 

4 

Awakening  of  insect)- 

!fe^  Ching-cht 

24     5     7  p.m. 

6 

EQUINOX 

#^  Ch'nn-fen 

II 

9     6  12  p.m. 

6 

Pure  brighmesa 

^§S  Ch'ing-mlng 

24  10  31  p.m. 

7 

Corn  rain 

^m  Ku-yii 

III 

11    6  52  ajn. 

8 

Summer(beginning) 

ji^^Li-hsia 

26    4  24  p.m. 

9 

Grain  full 

<hj^  Hsiao-man 

IV 

13    5  31  a.m. 

10 

Grain  in  the  ear 

^U  M.-iug-chung 

28    8  57  p.m. 

11 

SOLSTICE 

5^  Hsia-chih 

V 

14     1  46  p.m. 

12 

Slight  heat 

<  »§  Hsiao-shu 
7C^  Ta-8hu 

VI 

1    7  18  a.m. 

13 

Great  beat 

17  13  38  a.m. 

14 

Autumn  (beginning) 

Ji^  Li-ch'iu 

vn 

3    4  54  p.m. 

15 

Stopping  of  heat 

JS|#Ch'n-8hu 

18     7  23  a.m. 

16 

Wliite  dew 

fiJgPul-lu 

VIII  4     7  27  p.m. 

17 

EQUINOX 

l^-^"- Chin-fen 

20    4  32  a  m. 

18 

Cold  dew 

^JS  Llan-ln 

IX 

5  10  27  a.m. 

19 

Frost's  descent 

J^|J%  Shunng-chiang 

20    1  19  p.m. 

20 

Winter  (beginning) 

^St,^  Li-tung 

* 

6     16  p.m 

21 

Slight  snow 

/J>§  Hsino-hsileh 

20  10  24  a.m. 

22 

Grent  snow 

ycH  Ta-hsUeh 

XI 

6    6  33  am. 

23 

SOLSTICE 

^ig  Tung-chih 

20  11  28  p.m. 

21 

Slight  cold 

/|^^  Hsiao-han 

XII 

5     4  38  p.ni. 

The  Harvest  Period  HBJr"  san  thih,  lasts  16  days  (7+5  +  3) 
starting  from  the  summer  solstice,  June  22,  the  14th  of  the 
fifth  moon. 

The  Dog-days  H  ^  fan  fii,  begin  on  the  l.Mh  of  the  sixth 
moon,  July  22,  the  day  Hf  ^  khig  vu.  The  period  tan /»  lasta 
30  dnys,  Ptarting  from  the  tliird  day,  ktng,  following  the  solstice. 
It  is  divided  into  three  periods  of  ten  days. 

The  Nine  nines  ;^  ;^  chiu  chiu  (nine  times  nine  days  ©f  cold) 
last  from  the  ti inter  solstice,  December  22,  ini7,  the  9th  of  the 
eleventh  moon,  to  March  13,  1918,  the  Ist  of  the  second  moon,  and 
from  December  22,  191K,  the  20th  of  the  eleventh  moon  to  Blarrh 
13,  1919,  the  12t]i  of  the  second  moon. 

A'./?.— It  is  obvious  tliHt  the  epochs  of  the  agricaltur»l 
Seasons  (Table  II)  are  to  be  coosldercfl  as  averages,  and  by  no 
means  os  If  they  were  Intended  to  point  out  mathematically  the 
ac-tunl  occurrence  of  a  contemplated  phenomenon  :  with  this 
restriction,  the  dates  of  the  Seasons  prove  generally  to  hare  been 
wisely  determinc<l. 
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iJ.  WHAT  CAN  HK  OHlAINKlJ  IJco.M 
VHK  U1,U  ANNALa  l"l)K  Till!:  8TUDY  Ul- 
DVNAMKJAL  MKTKOItOLUCiY. 

In  tliu  procoding  \vn  huvo  Hcuti  thu  trocoa  of  an 
orul  Inidition  of  popular  iiioluorology,  in  thu  pru- 
vuj^b.s  on  lliu  weather  which  puMt  gonurationn  himdud 
(Town  tu  one  another  and  of  which  wc  have  only 
boon  ublo  to  give  two  oxtracts.  This  oral  tradition 
cryMtulliHed  itsolf,  «o  to  H]>eak,  in  a  written  oHicial 
monument,  the  agricultural  calendar,  which  is  >till 
published  ovory  year  according  to  a  well  known 
regulation. 

It  would  bo  poMHiblo,  with  theao  two  sources  of 
information  controlK'il  by  friendly,  but  strict  crit- 
icism—to arrive  at  a  determination  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  climato  of  China.  JJut  the  "chroni- 
cles" give  more  :  thoy  furnish  useful  data  for 
Meteorology.  Thus,  from  Mongolia  to  Kueichow 
and  to  Kiangsu,  the  people  know  perfectly  when  to 
expect,  not  only  the  periods  of  damp,  of  great  heat 
and  great  cold  mentioned  by  the  Calendar,  but 
also  passing  phenomena,  such  as  the  sandstorms 
{hua7i<j  fc'iij),  which  on  certain  days  in  the  north 
totally  obscure  the  sun,  and  which  in  that  part  of 
the  world  permit  the  largest  spots  on  its  surface  to 
be  distinguished  by   the  naked  eye. 

Whether  it  is  for  the  sake  of  historical  accuracy 
or  through  superstition  that  these  phenomena  are 
preserved  in  the  records  of  the  prefectures  and  the 
sub-prefectures  is  of  little  importance — the  fact 
remains  Hhat  the  permanent  records  of  considerable 
atmospheric  disturbance  with  ai^  exact  and  often 
quite  correct  date  have  been  ha  ded  down  to  us. 
The  modern  meteorologist  naturally  longs  to  have 
the  whole  of  the  Chronicles  ransacked,  in  order  to 
get  from  them  monthly  statistics  and  valuable  com- 
parisons. Unfortunately,  conscientious  Chinese 
scholars  like  Pere  Hoang  are  a^rse  to  anyone's 
entering  upon  this  gigantic  labour.  "The  higher 
officials,"  they  say,  "generally  knew  how  this  work 
was  done,,  and  did  not  judge  it  worthy  of  any 
credit,  so  they  often  put  it  into  the  waste-paper 
basket  without  reading  it  or  passing  it  on  to  the 
keeper  of  the  archives.  Lower  ones  did  them  just 
to  ensure  themselves  not  getting  into  trouble  with 
their  superiors;  but,"  they  added,  "the  employe 
charged  with  drawing  them  up  was  not  watched, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  drew  up  a  whole 
sheet  at  the  end  of  the  month  with  a  stroke  of  the 
pen,  his  imagination  serving  him  quite  as  much  as 
hs  memory. " 

However  this  may  be,  some  control  is  perfectly 
possible,  and  Pere  Hoang  ended  by  consenting  to 
do  for  the  Observatory  of  Zikawei  some  of  this 
work,  which  involved  criticism  as  much  as  trans- 
lation. 

Let  us  quote  this  example,  which  was  given  by 
Pere  Frog  in  the  Bevue  des  Questions  Scientifiques. 


J  h«l    proviiMi-    <  |i(,n.ii     .'.  .i,«.     i     J     .     ■.  ;  ,      ',{    the    C'JiUlt' 

provinccN  ni'jBL  t:xii>jr.i.i  lo  LK.j  .'_i,a^;_  'A  lyphoofu} 
Th«nk«  to  a  collodion  of  ftnnali  Mpreftd  ovcrr  th« 
yoAFi  078  to  1811  a.d.  b«  wm  able  to  draw  up  s 
lint  of  119  ftormi,  monl  of  them  carefully  dated,  and 
recording  damage  judged  worthy  of  bong  banded 
down  to  poeterity.  If  we  put  on  one  tide  the  galee 
or  Htormi,  and  note  only  the  typhfXins  properly 
■o-callcd,  it  b(;<  omea  eauy  to  obtain  a  curve  of  the 
annual  fretjuuncy  of  the  apf>earanr«-  "f  these 
cyclonei  in  Kukien.     Iloro  ie  the  reeult  . 

s   ^   I   1  I'   §   9    s  t  3!   I    *' 

•Number  o(  Ty- 

pliooiiB  luKukleii     "       "       0...  0...  2...  6     M     '  ■?     VI       7       %       () 

tDltto    Id    Tcu 

Ycor»  tu  Knkkn...O...  0  ..  2...  0...  4...  7...  11...  J»..  i«...  -i       ^      0 

Ditto  lit  the  Far 

Kui»t 6       6  ..  3  ..  2     12  .15     M  .10.  31     M     14...  7 

•Acconliiig  to  the  Chroolcle*  of  Foklen. 
tAccorrlliig  to  Dtodern  methods  o(  reckoulof. 

Now  these  figures  show  a  clear  parallel  between 
the  compilations  of  the  old  Chinese  annala  and 
those  of  modern  observatories.  The  little  differences 
to  be  observed  are  easily  explained  if  one  notices 
that  the  annalists  have  inserted  in  their  records 
only  phenomena  of  unusual  violence  :  "  treee  and 
houses  overturned,  ships  thrown  up  on  the  shore 
or  swallowed  up,  tidal  bores,  mountainous  seas," 
etc.,— while  our  statistics  of  the  present  day  keep 
account  of  all  typhoons,  even  when  their  force  ia 
fairly  moderate. 

Again,  do  not  fail  to  notice  the  point  brought 
out  in  all  three  tables  that  before  July  and  after 
October,  typhoons  rarely  approach  the  then  too 
quickly  cooled  mainland. 

II.  METEOROLOGICAL  ATTAINMENTS 
OF  THE  LAST  50  YEARS. 

1.— ORGANIZATION. 

Voluntary  Observers. — The  first  records  known 
to  us  and  drawn  up  according  to  modern  methods 
date  from  1844.  They  were  compiled  at  Peking 
by  the  Russian  Observatory  connected  with  the 
Legation  of  that  country.  It  was-  a  German,  Dr. 
Fritsche,  who  had  charge  of  the  Observatory. 
We  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  work  which  he 
published  in  1877  :  ''The  Climate  of  Eastern  Asia," 
in  which  he  gathered  together  the  observations  of 
about  15  stations  in  China  made  by  observers  of 
different  nationalities,  but  all  foreign. 

He  mentions  under  the  date  of  1869  the  first 
official  decisions  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Customs 
relative  to  the  meteorological  stations  of  China  and 
to  the  telegraphic  exchange  of  meteorological  mes- 
sages.    Let  us  hasten  to  add  that  this  fine  project 
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of  Sir  RoBER-T  Haut's  was  not  destined  to  be  set 
on  foot  till  1880,  when  the  first  stations,  such  as 
Ichang,  Chinkiang,  Pakhoi,  etc.,  could  be  supplied 
with  instruments,  and  still  more  important,  with 
observers  worthy  of  confidence.  In  the  meanwhile, 
missionaries  and  residents  who  were  private  meteoro- 
logists—as at  Siwantse,  Shanghai  (1873), — and 
Governments — as  at  Macao  and  Hongkong  (1833) — 
begun  to  create  the  system  which  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Customs  had  had  in  view.  Later,  the 
German  Government  at  Tsingtao  (1899)  established  a 
meteorological  station,  which  it  gradually  trans- 
formed into  an  Observatory  commanding  a  small 
field  of  observations  extending  over  a  part  of 
Shantung.  Not  to  mention  Korea,  the  Japanese 
Government  also,  in  the  different  provinces  where 
it  had  int-erest  and  official  representatives,  was 
careful  to  establish  meteorological  stations,  whence 
observations  were  cabled  daily  to  Tokyo. 

The  Role  of  the  Telegraph  Companies. — 
Among  the  voluntary  collaborators  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  meteorological  service,  the  important 
role  of  the  Telegraph  Companies  must  not  be 
forgotten,  and  the  generosity  with  which  four  of 
the  large  Companies  having  their  offices  at  Shanghai 
graciously  took  on  themselves  the  expense  of  all 
messages.  The  Chinese  Telegraph  Administration, 
the  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Co.,  the  Eastern 
Extension  Australasia  and  China  Telegraph  Co., 
and  the  German  Telegraph  Co.  thus  guaranteed  a 
daily  service  which  amounte4  to  not  less  than  200 
telegrams  a  day.  Such  a  contribution  is  a  real 
benefaction,  and  at  the  same  time  a  good  example 
of  lasting  disinterestedness  for  the  public  good. 

The  Maritime  Customs. — At  the  same  time, 
the  powerful  organization  of  the  Maritime  Customs 
had  succeeded  in  setting  up  its  splendid 
system  of  49  stations,  where  remarkably  well- 
trained  observers  added  to  their  functions  of 
surveillance  that  of  the  reading  of  instruments ; 
every  three  hours,  day  and  night,  the  reading  of 
the  barometer,  the  thermometers  (dry  bulb,  wet 
bulb,  maximum  and  minimum),  and  of  the  rain- 
gauge  takes  place,  and  observation  of  the  clouds 
(quantity  and  kind),  of  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  of  the  wind  (force  and  direction).  The  pecu- 
liarities and  index  errors  of  the  instruments,  the 
altitude  of  the  stations,  and  general  remarks  are 
likewise  furnished  under  the  directions  of  the 
Harbourmaster.  This  is  a  service  of  quite  the  first 
order  given  voluntarily  to  science  and  to  navigation. 

Finally,  China,  humiliated  at  having  left  to 
foreigners  the  glorious  privilege  of  these  dis- 
irterw^ted  activities,  hastened  in  1912  to  organize 
also  her  meteorological  service.  From  the  very 
first  this  was  done  on  two  lines  :  while  the  Minister 
of   Education   founded   on    the  site  of  the  ancient 


Observatory  of  Peking  an  Institute  consisting  of 
young  savants  trained  according  to  the  European 
method,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  was  establish- 
ing in  his  Bureaux  a  Meteorological  Section  similar 
to  the  Weather  Bureau  of  Washington,  with  a  staff 
taught  by  American  teachers,  and  ready  to  promote 
intensive  agriculture  according  to  all  the  methods 
of  the  New  World. 

2.— RESULTS. 

Uuder  this  heading  it  will  be  sufficient  if 
we  sum  up  and  give  some  of  the  results  published 
by  the   Observatory  of  Zikawei. 

A.— CLIMATOLOGY.— The  normal  conditions 
of  the  meteorological  elements  in  China  are  closely 
dependent  on  those  in  the  Far  East  in  general. 
These  conditions  are  summed  up  briefly  and  separa- 
tely below ;  for  pressure,  temperature,  humidity, 
precipitation  and  circulation  of  winds. 

In  each  of  the  following  paragraphs  we  shall 
try  to  retain  some  features  of  local  particulars. 

Pressure. — In  January  and  February,  very 
high  pressures  prevail  near  Lake  Baikal.  The 
Barometers  read  as  an  average  30.71.  Isobaric 
lines  are  drawn  around  this  region  all  over  the 
Asiatic  continent  and  a  regular  slope  leads  to  three 
areas  of  low  pressures  :  in  the  east  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands  there  is  a  minimum  of  29.61 ;  in  the  south, 
a  belt  of  29.92  between  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the 
Marianas  ;  in  the  north-west  a  low  pressure  extending 
to  the  valley  of  the  Yenesei.  Gradually,  during 
February,  the  centre  of  high  pressures  becomes 
narrower  near  to  Lake  Baikal  and  advances  towards 
Tschita,  while  the  pressures  decrease  on  our  coasts, 
north  of  the  30th  parallel  and  increase  a  little  on 
the  Pacific,  ea.st  of  Japan.  A  well  markW  maximum 
advances  from  the  east  towards  the  line  of  the 
Marianas. 

In  March,  considerable  changes  take  place  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  isobars,  foreboding  the  end 
of  the  winter  system.  The  northern  anti -cyclone 
decreases  in  intensity.  A  well-marked  minimum  is 
getting  hollowed  upon  the  centre  and  the  north  of 
the  great  Indian  peninsula. 

In  April,  the  pressures  incline  to  become  equal 
between  the  continent  and  the  ocean  and  all  over 
the  Far  East,  so  that  sailors  must  expect  to  see  the 
barometer  keeping  rather  steady  ;  between  the  Pratas 
and  Wladivostock  the  glass  oscillates  normally 
between  29.92  and  30.04. 

In  May,  the  action  of  the  northern  anti-cyclone 
becomes  very  weak,  as  regards  the  coasts  of  Eastern 
Asia  and  the  seas  which  bathe  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  area  of  high  pressures  of  the  Pacific 
asserts  itself  more  and  more,  and  shoots  out  a  point 
westward  across  the  Loochoos,  as  far  as  the  centre 
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of  thu  Kutttorn  8«tt.  Two  MiM  uf  niiniinuin  pro«- 
MiiniH  luivo  (InvrlojiiMl  ut  ttio  ruinin  tiiiin  al  tlio  rxtrt-inn 
not  111  imnt  uiiil  noiilh  wrnt  of  uiir  firUl  of  obiM\rvaLio(i, 
and  thoHo  aru  to  havn  a  prcpoiiduratinK  MiHuonro 
during  the  nuiiunur  ByKtciii  ;  both  aro  preparing  the 
inoiiMtH)!!  curri'iitM  in  Iho  Iiidtiiti  pniiitnula  and  on 
tiiM  shores  of  ('iiina  and  Japan.  An  ri^K'^''<''^  tho 
four  Kt**''^^  '^^^'^  hnNiiiH  rxtetidiuK  in  uninterrupted 
MUC'ccMHion  alon^;  our  coasts,  they  form  a  kind  of 
inuneiiMo  atrnoMphi-riir  low  plain  at  t}jo  f(»ot  of  two 
niountainouH  ran^«"«,  and  offer  a  fiold  to  tho  ovolu 
tiouH  of  tlm  eleniont.s. 

Ill  Junf,  tho  niininuiin  of  Northern  India  pro- 
grwsively  invadeH  Southern  Siberia,  Mongolia  and 
even  Manchuria,  wliilo  tho  slopo  Htartinj^  frrmi  the 
rucitic  nnti  cyclone  continucH  uninterruptedly  up  to 
Thibet  and  tho  chain  of  tho  Himalaya.s;  this  is  a 
characteristic  highly  favourable  to  tho  development 
of  the  summer  monsoon  alonj;  our  coaH.s. 

In  Juli/,  tho  difference  between  the  winter  and 
tho  summer  systems  appear  very  striking,  if  we 
compare  the  isobars  with  those  of  January.  High 
pressures  prevail  on  the  Pacific  and  tho  low  pressures 
whose  centre  is  over  India  extend  their  sphere  of 
influence  over  the  whole  of  China,  up  to  the  borders 
of  Mongolia  and  western  Manchuria. 

The  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  is  that 
wo  enter  upon  the  period  of  the  dreaded  typhoons. 
I'heir  birthplace  is  between  latitude  8°  and  20°*  N. 
and  longitude  120°  and  140°  E.  They  are  as  likely 
to  lay  waste  the  coasts  of  Annam  as  those  of 
Japan,  and  may  visit  any  point  of  the  coa-st  between 
those  two  extremes. 

In  August,  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  in  July  ;  but  the  continent  is 
warmer.  It  is  the  rule  for  the  typhoons  to  make 
their  way  along  already  sufficiently  warmed  paths 
(for  instance,  hot  oceanic  currents,  tropical  regions, 
etc.),  before  recurving  towards  the  Kuro-Siwo  and 
disappearing  again  on  the  ocean.  Consequently, 
during  the  whole  of  August  the  China  coasts  are 
normally  exposed  to  the  visits  of  these  cyclones. 

In  Septeviber,  the  summer  system  begins  to 
decrease  in  intensity ;  it  is  a  transition  season ; 
however,  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  month, 
especially  if  the  fine  weather  has  moderately  pro- 
tracted the  summer  conditions,  the  typhoons  may 
still  visit  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze  before  recurving 
north-east. 

In  October,  although  the  grand  barometric 
maximum  is  not  yet  perfectly  settled  in  Siberia, 
an  increasing  anti-cyclone  is  extending  its  influence 
all  around  Lake  Baikal,  which  is  wrapped  in  a  centre 
where  the  pressure  reaches  30.31.  The  oceanic 
anti-cyclone,  which  during  August  began  receding 
eastwards  continues  shifting  away  with  decreasing 
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intensity    (40  06).     On   the   other  h»nd,   there   i«   a 
wril  dtihnrd  ininjnium  over  the  JJirhnng  He*  and  the 
Alrutimn    Islands  near   AlMka,   while  »n   th^         •» 
there  is  also  a  VMt  minimum  area,  running  ii 
•Mt  of  Mindana/i  Uj  the  liny  iA  I^ngal  %nd  covtring 
th«  ^n-ati-r  part  of  the  Indian  peniruula. 

In  i\oveinhe.r,  the  wintc-r  momioon  \»  gaining 
more  and  more  itrengUi  on  the  eastern  ihorca  and 
»6Ai  of  tho  Afiatic  continent.  In  the  Siberian 
anti  ryrlone  the  pressure  has  risen  irnm  30.31  to 
30.47.  Th«  gradii-nt  is  still  easy  alon({  our  Central 
('hina  coast,  and  a  little  more  pronounced  on  tho 
north  of  the  China  Sea ;  but  on  the  ooajita  of 
.Marxhuiia,  the  slopo  becrjmes  steeper  and  steeper, 
very  liable  to  bring  about  squalls  from  the  north- 
west; more  and  more  violent  upon  the  Norlh-w»'st 
Pacific,  tho  Strait  of  Tartary  and  the  north  part 
of  the  Sea  of  Japan.  The  number  of  typhoons  is 
rapidly  decrca-Mng  even  on  the  China  Sea. 

In  December,  very  little  change  takes  place  in 
the  di.stribution  of  the  barometric  means;  the  maxi- 
mum of  Lake  Baikal  increa^'es  to  30.55  (and  even 
to  30.67  at  the  south  of  the  Lake).  The  minimum 
of  the  AlQutian  Islands  keeps,  its  value,  (29.61),  but 
advances  westward  and  comes  in  much  nearer  con- 
tact with  the  great  centre  of  activity  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  result  is  an  important  increase  of  the 
gradient  and  of  the  squalls  from  the  north-west, 
which  at  intervals  sweep  the  sea  north  of  the  40th, 
and  even  the  35th,  parallel. 

If  we  have  insisted  so  much  upon  the  annual 
distribution  of  the  pressures,  it  is  because  from  it, 
taken  as  an  independent  variable,  we  more  easily 
find  an  explanation  of  the  variation  of  the  weather 
conditions,  which  are  intimately  connect€d  with  the 
pressures. 

Following  are  appended  for  further  illustration 
two  tables  showing  this  distribution.  The  former 
give*  in  inches  the  monthly  means  at  five  places 
along  the  coast,  Hongkong,  Foochow,  Shanghai, 
Chefoo  and  Newchwang. 


H'kong  iFoochow     9'hal     •  Che/oo 


J.-mnary     ... 

February   ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November 

December  ... 


30.1C 

30.26 

30.32 

1     30.16 

30.24 

30.28 

1     30.08 

30.16 

30.17 

1     29.96 

30  00 

30.00 

i     29.88 

29  92 

29.87 

'     29.76 

2«».78 

29.73 

29.73 

29.72 

29.68 

29.74 

29  75 

29.72     ! 

•  29.75 

29.86 

29.91     1 

29.98 

30.02 

3'«.11 

30.10 

30.16 

30.24 

I     30.17 

30.26 

3v.31     ! 

30.30 
30.2« 
30.16 
30.04 
29.84 
29.67 
29.ft9 
29.63 
^9.82 
30.03 
30.23 
30.21 


Xew- 
cb  ^aDg 

30.35 

30  16 
30.00 
29.84 
29.6^ 
29.65 
29.72 
23.92 
30.12 
30.24 
30.28 


The  second  table  gives  the  normal  diurnal 
variation  at  Shanghai,  with  a  correction,  which 
gets  us  rid  of  the  non-cyclic  variation  coming  from 
the  atmospheric  perturbations. 
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DIURNAL    VARIATION     OF    THE    BAROMETRIC    PRESSURE    AT    SHANGHAL 


January 

llidn.  30  328 

1       30.325 

:•       30.S:4 

6       3u.31'J 

30.31-2 

30.310 

30.318 

30.3-'9 

30.34  J 

30.356 

3O.360 

30.343 


4 
*, 
6 
7 
H 
9 
10 
11 


XcoD  30.316 
1  3(\-2yi' 
'2  3(1.232 
30^83 
30.290 
30.301 
30.312 
30.321 
30.328 
30.333 
30.334 
30.332 


3 
4 

5 
C 
I 

8 
9 

10 
11 


21kia.   30.328 
Uenn    30.320 


February 
30.288 
30.28C 
S0.2S1 
30.272 
30.26.-) 
80.366 
30.271 
3U.2b7 
30.300 
30.309 
30  311 
30.303 

30.282 
30.258 
30.244 
30.230 
30.243 
30,252 
30.261 
30.271 
30.281 
30.23y 
3O.201 
31.1.290 
30.283 

30.277 


.March 
30.1H4 
30.178 
30.171 
30.159 
30.152 
30.156 
30.165 
30,180 
30  195 
30.202 
30.203 
30.19.'> 

30.180 
30.159 
30.141 
30.133 
30.132 
3X137 
30.14S 
30.158 
30.172 
30.184 
30  188 
30.187 
30.184 


April 
30.017 
30.007 
29.9'.>8 
20.988 
29.985 
29.989 
30.000 
30  015 
30.026 
30.033 
30.035 
30.029 

30.fll4 
30.000 
29.984 
29.972 
29.968 
20.972 
29.981 
29.992 
30.006 
30.021 
30.123 
30.021 
30.017 


30.169    30.003 


May 
29.885 
29.876 
208G7 
29.861 
29  860 
29.8G5 
20.875 
29.888 
29.897 
29.902 
29  900 
29.896 

20.884 
29.872 
29.859 
29.849 
29.844 
20.844 
29.862 
29.861 
29.877 
29.894 
29.801 
29.894 
29.885 

29.875 


June 
29.740 
29.730 
29.721 
29.716 
29.716 
29.720 
29.729 
29.741 
29.748 
29.750 
29.750 
29.747 

29.738 
29.726 
29.717 
29.710 
29.703 
29.702 
29.710 
29.720 
29.732 
29.746 
29.752 
29.748 
29.740 


J  Illy 
20.692 
29.683 
20.675 
29.670 
29.688 
29.673 
2!f.682 
29.694 
29.699 
29.702 
29.702 
29.699 

29.691 
29.680 
29.669 
29.661 
29.655 
29.653 
29.659 
29.669 
29.681 
29.694 
29.699 
29.696 
20.692 


.\iigu3t  Sopten)ber  October   November  December    SJean 

30.038 
30.032 
30.036 
30.018 
80.017 
30.018 
30.027 
30.040 
30.051 
S0.068 
30.058 
30.049 


29.728 
20.719 
29.712 
29.706 
29.704 
29.707 
29.718 
29  728 
29.735 
29.741 
29.741 
29.7;^5 

29.724 
29.712 
29.701 
29.693 
29.690 
29.689 
29.694 
29  704 
29.718 
29.733 
29.7J6 
29.733 
29.728 


29.916 
29.908 
29.901 
20.891 
20.891 
29.896 
29.904 
29.918 
29.927 
29.936 
29.935 
29.926 

29.912 
29.897 
29.884 
29.878 
29.879 
29.884 
29.891 
29.900 
29.915 
29.925 
29.925 
29.921 
20.916 


29.730         29  681         29.716        29.907 


30.113 
30.108 
30.101 
30.094 
30.092 
30.097 
30.106 
30.121 
30.134 
30.140 
30.137 
30.126 

30.108 
S0.086 
30.078 
30.074 
30.078 
30.084 
30.093 
30.104 
30.116 
30.122 
30.123 
30.118 
30.M3 

30.106 


30.250 
30.248 
30.243 
30.237 
30.233 
30.236 
30.244 
30.269 
30.273 
30.281 
30.278 
30.263 

30.242 
30.221 
30.212 
30.211 
30.217 
30.225 
30.237 
30.246 
30.264 
30.258 
30.259 
30.257 
30.250 

30.245 


30.319 
30.316 
30.314 
30.310 
30.303 
30.303 
30.311 
:<<).324 
30.336 
30.360 
30.351 
30.335 

30.307 
30.285 
3U.275 
30.276 
30.283 
30.292 
30.304 
30.314 
30.320 
30.324 
30.326 
30.324 
30.319 


30.033 
30.016 
30.004 
29.998 
29.998 
30.003 
30.012 
30.022 
30.033 
80.044 
30.046 
30.043 
30.038 


30.313    30.029 


Temperature. — In  Meteorology  there  are 
different  kinds  ^f  temperature  observations  which 
are  of  great  importance;  viz.,  those  of  the  ground, 
of  the  higher  layers  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  subsoil,  and  of  the  waters  (oceans,  water- 
ways, pools,  etc) ;  the  temperature  of  black  sub- 
stances preserved  from  the  air  convection,  and  that 
of  white,  polished  and  reflecting  surfaces,  both  in 
the  vacuum  and  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
.•sun,  etc.,  etc.,  but,  climatology  gives  its  attention 
first  of  all  to  the  temperature  shown  by  a  dry 
bulb  placed  under  a  shelter  with  a  free  air 
circulation  at  a  height  of  four  to  five  feet  above 
th^  earth;  the  temperature  of  a  wet  bulb  placed 
under  the  same  conditions  of  expoMire,  is  also  of 
great  interest  for  all  questions  concerning  comfort 
and   discomfort  arising  from  climatic  conditions. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  in  these  notes  on  the 
climate  of  China,  we  shall  insist  more  especially  on 
the  temperature  iihown  under  shelter  by  a  dry  bulb 
indicating  the  thermometric  conditions  of  the  air 
which  pnt*>ra  our  lungs ;  it  is  this  we  designate 
temperature  in  this  article. 

It  will  be  easily  observed  by  comparing  the 
following  tables  with  those  given  under  Pressure, 
that  thermometers  have  generally  a  range  exactly 
inver.'^e  to  the  barometers'  variations. 

There  is  one  department  of  climatology  which 
in  China — owing  to  the  damp  heat  of  the  summer 
months — is  of  great  practical  interest  to  the  public. 
This   is   the   one    which   deal.**   with   the   subjecrtiv^ 


effect  of  such  a  climate,  which  supplies  a  notation 
for  degrees  of  discomfort,  and  which  gives  a  means 
of  comparison — in  a  readily  intelligible  form — of  the 
climate  of  different  places. 

For  particulars  concerning  this  interesting 
subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  pamphlets  by 
Mr.  W,  F.  Tyler,  who  is  one  of  the  most  competent 
pioneers  in  this  field  of  investigation.  (See  Biblio- 
graphy of  this  article). 

Under  his  scheme  the  degree  of  discomfort  due 
to  heat  and  moisture  is  denoted  on  a  scale  of 
"Hyther"  degrees.  This  scale  is  based  on  a  com- 
parison, or  rather  synthesis,  of  the  recorded  sensa- 
tions of  a  considerable  number  of  observers  with 
the  instrumental  observations  of  temperature  and 
humidity.  The  result  of  the  investigation  confirmed 
a  previously  existing  surmise  among  American 
Meteorologists  that  discomfort  marches  approxima- 
tely— but  not  exactly — with  the  reading  of  the  wet 
bulb  thermometer. 

In  general  discomfort -within  fairly  wide  limits 
— marchw  approximately  with  the  absolute  humidity 
regardless  of  temperature.  One  practical  use  to 
which  this  principle  can  be  put  is  in  the  creation  of 
a  pleasant  in-door  climate  by  the  supply  of  air,  from 
which  excess  of  moisture  has  been  abstracted.  We 
are  told  that  this  method  of  artificial  climate  has 
been  adopted  for  the  operating  theatre  of  the 
Victoria  Nursing  Home  at  Shanghai  with  notable 
success. 
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Jan. 


Raugc        10.0 


Krh. 


»lar<  It 


April 


•Mny 


Jmi 


Jut)         Augiul  V|>t. 


f>et. 


Snr 


l).6 


11.1 


12.1 


13.1 


11..-) 


11.3 


11.7 


10.8 


12.2 


\'J.'2 


Iff 


122 


U»mm 


Mt.lii. 

a  1.0 

B6.7 

43.4 

52.0 

6«).l 

69.1 

76.6 

76.8 

69.1 
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48.4 
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AA  1 

\h. 
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4i.l 

M.H 

no. 3 

68.0 

76.1 
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61.4 
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76.1 
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3-(.i) 

UM 

41, ft 

51.8 
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6H.A 

75.f 

75.7 

«rj 

58. A 
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87.4 

•44 

4A. 

38.8 

85.4 

•11.4 
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5(1. A 

68.4 

78.7 
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69.4 

6ftJ 

47.1 
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MJ 
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3.18 

8.^.•J 

41.0 
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•4.1 
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33  I 
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51  1 

00.8 

60.3 

76.6 
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•8.1 
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HA 
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UM 

tK 
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AU 
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4H.0 
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70.2 

86.3 
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70.2 
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70.8 
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^A 

M. 
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72.3 

70.7 

86.9 

86.9 

79.0 

70.2 

•9.0 

48.7 

%i.i 

M. 

48.0 

44.4 

6I.G 

62.2 

71.8 

79.2 

86.4 

86.0 

78.8 

69.4 

•8.8 

40.4 

ni9 

4A. 

12.3 

ia.7 

:.().7 

61.2 

70.9 

7M.3 

85.5 

84.9 

77.4 

C8.2 

67.0 

47.8 

•8.0 

M. 

40.6 

42.3 

4U.3 

50.7 

60.1 

76.8 

84.0 

83..J 

75.8 

66.0 

54.6 

44J 

62.1 

M. 

38.7 

40.6 

17.3 

57.6 

87.1 

75.0 

83.7 

81.8. 

78.: 

63.5 

•23 

42J 
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7A. 

37  6 

30.4 

45..-) 

55.4 

ci.t; 

73.2 

79.7 

79.2 

71.4 

62.1 

•  1.1 

41J 

58.4 

8A. 

36.7 

38.7 

44.H 

51.1 

633 

71.6 

78.9 

78.1 

70.7 

61.; 

50.2 

40.6 

•7.4 

»A. 

36.1 

38.1 

I3.» 

53.4 

62.2 

70.7 

77.7 

77.6 

70.0 

60.4 

49.6 

89.9 

•6.6 

lOA. 

35.6 

37.4 

13.5 

53.1 

61.4 

70.2 

77.4 

77.0 

69.6 

699 

48.9 

89.2 

•6.1 

IIA. 

35.4 

37.2 

43.1 

52.5 

C1.3    , 

69.8 

77.0 

76.6 

69.9 

59.4 

48.4 

88.7 

•5.7 

Midn. 

3^.9 

36.9 

42.6 

52.3 

61.0 

69.6 

76.8 

765 

68.9 

59.0 

48.0 

88.1 

•4.4 

Daily  liange. — Every  day,  except  under  ab- 
normal circumstances,  the  lowest  temperature  takes 
place  shortly  aft«r  sunrise.  It  rises  then  until  about 
2  p.m. J  then  falls  again  until  the  next  morning. 
The  difference  or  range  between  the  coldest  and 
warmest  temperature,  which  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance for  hygiene,  varies  considerably  with 
seasons,  latitude,  altitude  and  many  other  circum- 
stances. 

The  preceding  table  gives,  for  each  of  the 
twelve  months,  the  mean  daily  variation  of  the 
temperature  of  the  air  at  Zikawei.  It  is  given  in 
Fahrenheit  units.  The  last  line  contains  the  mean 
daily  range,  that  is,  the  change  we  daily  experience. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  feature,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable importance,  has  also  a  regular  variation. 
The  difference  between  the  early  hours  and  midday 
is  greater  in  April,  May,  June — October,  Novem- 
ber and  December  and  smaller  in  January,  February, 
March, — July,  August  and  September,  that  is, 
it  is  jsjmaller  during  the  coldest  and  warmest  months. 

Annual  Change, — In  the  temperate  zone,  the 
greatest  cold  occurs  about  the  middle  of  Janu^y 
and  the  hottest  days  in  the  middle  of  July.  But 
this  variation  is  largely  affected  by  geographical  or 
local  conditions.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great 
oceans,  the  range  is  smoothed  down,  the  minimum 
and  maximum  both  take  place  later,  say  in  Febru«ary 


and  Augu.st.  On  the  great  continentfl,  v.;r.ier.s  arc 
colder,  summers  hotter,  whil.^t  the  date  of  the  lowest 
and  highest  temperature  is  nearer  the  solstices. 
Northern  China  has  a  continental  climate. 

Computing  the  difference  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  monthly  mean  for  each  month  in  different 
years,  we  obtain  the  following  results. 

VARIABILITY    OF    TEMPERATURE. 


Hongkong 

ZCKA^EI 

Pexinc 

F. 

F. 

F. 

January     

^A 

ir.7 

10=.  4 

Febru.'\ry 

9.4 

10.4 

14J 

MnrcU         

5  8 

9.0 

10.4 

April 

5.0 

8.C 

10.8 

May            

4.3 

5.9 

7.6 

June           

2.9 

7.6 

8.5 

July            

1.8 

7.6 

7.1 

Angnst       

3.1 

70 

4.5 

September  .. 

3.1 

9.8 

7.0 

October       ...  , 

4.7 

7.4 

6.8 

November 

4.1 

9.5 

11.5 

December    .. 

6.7 

10.4 

12.1 

It  appears  that  there  is  less  difference  between 
the  same  summer  month  in  different  years  than 
between  the  same  winter  month.  A  similar  com- 
parison shows  also  that  succe^ive  years  differ  more 
in  the  North  than  in  the  South.  So  at  Hongkong, 
the  monthly  mean  for  July  is  always  the  fame 
between  the  narrow  limits  of  1°  8,  whilst  at  Peking 
the  mean  for  TebrrfSry  may  vary  by  14°  8. 
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Humidity. — Relative  humidity  is  the  per- 
centage of  the  actual  vapour  pressure  to  that  of 
F.Atuiated  water  vapour  at  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  or  the  proportion  between  the  actual  pressure 
of  watery  vapour  and  that  which  would  exist,  were 
complete  saturation  reached,  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture.    Here  are  some  figures  for  different  regions  : 

J.  F.  M.  A.  M.  J.  J.  A.  S.  O.  N.  D.  Y. 

Peking 66  62  69  60  63  61  76  77  70  62  64  66  64 

Ziknwcl   ...  80  79  79  80  80  84  84  84  83  80  78  76  8J 

Hongkong'  ...  71  76  83  85  83  82  82  83  77  71  66  67  77 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze,  the  annual 
variation  i.«?  in.^ignificant,  there  being  only  a  slight 
maximum  during  the  summer  monsoon.  The 
diurnal  variation  is  on  the  contrary  rather  con- 
siderable. The  hygrometric  state  is  very  high  %t 
sunrise,  falls  rapidly  as  soon  as  the  ground  grows 
warmer  and  rises  again  after  the  temperature  has 
attained  its  maximum, 

A  very  similar  curve  for  the  diurnal  variation 
is  recorded  at  Peking,  but  the  annual  variation  is 
much  greater  and  the  mean  much  smaller. 

Cloudiness. — This  feature  is  very  changeable. 
We  take  the  three  same  stations'  records  and  give 
the  average  percentage  of  the  cloudiness  during 
the  year. 


Peking  .. 

Zikawci 

Honj/kong 

Fog 


PERCENTAGE     OF     CLOUDINESS     AT     PEKING. 
ZIKAWEI,     HONGKONG 

J.     F.     ^l.     A.     M.     J.     J.     A.     S.     O.     N.  D.  Y. 

2Q  24  33  39  40  45  64  47  38  24  23  18  34 

...  64  68  69  69  70  76  64  67  64  60  61  48  63 

66  74  84  80  74  76  67  66  69  51  52  62  67 


Fog  is  but  a  cloud  in  contact  with  the 
earth's  surface. 

On  land,  fog  occurs  more  frequently  in  the 
early  morning  (4  a.m.  to  7  a.m.).  At  sea,  it  lasts 
a  little  longer  and  often  reaches  its  maximum  in 
the  third  watch  (8  a.m.  to  noon). 

FOG     AT     THE     MOUTH     OF     THE     YANGTSE 
(TUNGSHA     LIGHT) 
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MiIh  tulilo  JM  liikoii  from  Prro  Fhoc'h  nolri  on 
fog  ttloii;/  Lho  ('liiiiii  <<>uiit,  whiih  kJiowji,  to  navij^a 
tora  for  inatuiico,  that  in  Um  yrurn,  for  .January, 
foga  are  to  bo  oxprctod  tljirttuMi  tinioa  during  tlio 
firHt  watrh  uiid  rl.»vi«n  tifnt<M  during  tho  lujil  wut<h 
of  tht»  day. 

'I'lio  othrr  table  givrn  Llm  daily  or<urrenro  of 
fog  at  diffrront  placoa ;  for  in«tttnr«  in  U'n  yeen, 
four  day.n  of  fog  aro  to  b«  oxpectod  at  Howki  in 
January  and  33  at  Hongkong. 
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If 

0 

a 
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Jammry    

.     ...  3.3 

1.1 

1.0 

27 

2.2 

S.-i 

2.9 

3.8 

0.2 

0.4 

February  

.     ...  8.9 

2.0 

2.3 

2.9 

.'l.l 

•t.l 

4.3 

4.1 

I.H 

11 

Mftrih        

.     ...  7,5 

2.7 

6.7 

H.l 

7.7 

H.(J 

H.O 

4.1 

8.9 

3.4 

April 

.     ...  7.2 

2.1 

9.0 

9.6 

12.7 

12.9 

12.2 

9.9 

79 

4.4 

May 

.     ...   1.3 

2.1 

3.0 

7.0 

0.7 

ll.G 

10.6 

9.8 

H.O 

4.3 

June 

.     ...  0.7 

1.8 

2.0 

1.9-3.3 

6.0 

4.3 

7.7 

14.7 

7.2 

July 

.     ...   1.1 

0.6 

O.H 

2.1 

l-l 

0.7 

1.3 

2.8 

10.0 

9.6 

Augurt      

.     ...    J.l 

0.7 

1.0 

1.:} 

(»..'> 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

8.2 

3.9 

SepttMiiber 

...   3.7 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

O.l 

O.l 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

October     ! 

...  0.9 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0,3 

0.2 

0.7 

00 

0.1 

N'oveiuber 

..     l.l 

O.l 

0.2 

0.2 

0.6 

1.4 

0.9 

1.8 

0.0 

0.6 

December ...     .. 

...   2.G 

0.0 

0.2 

0..S 

0.7 

0..S 

1.0 

2.0 

0.2 

0.6 

Precipitation. — The  R.mnf.\ll  in  China  was  a 
matter  of  important  consideration  to  such  great 
scientists  as  SurAN,  Passerat,  Woeikoff,  etc.  It 
is  a  very  difficult  study,  requiring  long  periods 
of  accurate  statistics,  and  we  must  add  that  such 
long  registers  are  not  yet  to  hand. 

Yet  we  might  state  that  it  would  seem  childish 
to  divide  China  into  three  sections — Northern, 
Central  and  Southern  China — and  to  promulgate, 
according  to  such  a  distribution,  general  laws  on 
the  rainfall  in  the  Far  East. 


The   reality   ii   not  to  simple.    Tb«  ntieoro- 

logikt  in  hia  atudy  luM  to  deal  with  every  kind  of 
ram  full  ayatcni  :  there  are  plucea  where  rain  falla 
during    the    whole    year,    aa    i«    the    caae    in    tho 

itouth  uaat  dialricte  of  China;  again,  there  are 
plac«»  whore  long  pcrioda  of  drought  are  the  rule, 
my  in  tho  atcppca  of  Inner  Mongolia.  between 
theae  two  extreinea  provaila  the  aynUm  of  the 
aouth  coat  monaoon  blowing  from  the  Pacific;  it  ia 
thi-reforo  ne<:^•»l^ttry  to    '  u«h  umLcr  thin  g^moral 

hfttding  four  quite  i..  ..l  ni\,  divimona  :  one, 
(in  which  the  rainfall  aeaaon  lit  more  than  eight 
monthn),  nprcads  from  Annam  to  Japan  through 
south  east  China;  another,  (where  rainfall  ia  re- 
corded aa  lasting  from  eight  U)  fivo  months), 
extends  from  (/'ochin  China  to  Saghalicn  and 
covers  part  of  Sffich'uan  and  Shantung;  the  third, 
(with  a  rainfall  of  four  montlm),  runs  from  Western 
S.such'uan  to  tho  Sea  of  Okhotsk;  and  the  la«t, 
(with  three  months  or  less  of  rainfall),  include.* 
Eastern  Tibet,  Kansu  and  the  Ortos.  Yet  these 
political  sub-divisions  although  convenient  for  tho 
sake  of  brevity  are  not  at  all  physical  limita  :  the 
northern  snd  western  parts  of  Ssuch'uan  are  quite 
different  from  the  southern  and  eastern  districts; 
tho  Ta  siang  ling  and  the  Tsing  ling  shan  suffice 
to  establish  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
pluviometric  zones. 

Moreover,  it  is  gradually  and  town  by  town, 
that  the  climatic  local  conditions  are  observed  and 
the  results  recorded.  This  work  is  now  proceeding 
steadily,  but  many  years  must  pass  before  correct 
conclusions  can  be  deduced  from  them.  For  the 
present  let  us  be  satisfied  with  the  results  drawn 
from  a  few  registers.  Other  particulars  may  be 
drawn  from  Pere  Frog's  pamphlet  on  the  Pluie 
en  Chine. 


AMOUNT    OF    RAINFALL    (IN    INCKES) 


Hongkong 

Swntow 

Amoy 

Foochow 

Weurhow 

Ningpo 

Shanghai 

Peking 

Chefoo 

Tientsin 

New- 
chwang 

Jivnuary         

...        1.42 

1.23 

0.83 

1.73 

1.89 

3.07 

2.17 

0.11 

0.55 

0.15 

0.11 

Febrimry       

...        1.14 

1.7S 

2.60 

4.13 

3.46 

3.07 

2.04 

0.20 

0.27 

0.15 

0.08 

March 

...       2.64 

3.78 

4.b7 

5.28 

4.29 

4.37 

3.90 

0.28 

0.59 

0.61 

0.39 

April 

...       5.47 

7.87 

5.12 

4.n 

C!.53 

5.74 

4.41 

0.55 

0.83 

0.47 

1.27 

May 

...     10.21 

8.12 

6.77 

*.»r 

6.J9 

3.71 

3.30 

1.66 

1.73 

0.»f 

J.Cl 

June 

...     15.06 

9.78 

5.14 

8.10 

9.36 

6.65 

6.58 

3.65 

2.04 

2.40 

J.9T 

July     

...     1138 

6.93 

5.71 

6.65 

7.C5 

5.04 

7.44 

9.33 

6.85 

5.87 

5.8T 

August           

...     13.06 

6.61 

5.91 

7.48 

9.09 

6.69 

4.69 

s.ro 

5.61 

6.71 

7.48 

September     

...     11.50 

6.26 

3.82 

S-.^l 

6.22 

6.22 

3.04 

2.87 

1.61 

1.65 

2.60 

October 

...       4.49 

2.15 

2.72 

2.75 

3.82 

4.13 

3.66 

0.69 

1.38 

0.5*8 

1.50 

November     

...       1.57 

1.81 

1.14 

2.09 

1.97 

2.13 

1.69 

0.34 

0.95 

0.23 

0.>90 

December     

...       1.26 

2.28 
69.55 

1.54 

2.20 

1.30 

1..J4 
52.36 

'l.30 

0.11 

0.87 

0.11 

0.15 

Year 

..     80.14    . 

45.87 

59.60 

61.37 

45.12 

25.66 

23.18 

19.13 

25.13 

35' 
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NUMBER     OF     RAINY     DAYS 


JaDQAr)' 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June   .M 

July 

Atiffiist 
September    ... 
October 
Woreniber     ... 
December 

Year 


onRkong 

Swatow 

Amoy 

Foochow 

Wenchow 

Ningpo 

Shanghai 

Peking 
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Tientsin 

chwaiig 
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7 
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10 

9 
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16 

18 

15 
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4 

4 

3 

6 

14 

13 

13 
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20 

18 

16 

4 

6 

6 

6 

16 

14 

13 

16 

18 

12 

11 

7 

6 

6 

10 

19 

16 

12 

13 

18 

15 

14 

11 

6 

11 

!2 

20 

14 

11 

10 

15 

12 

13 

14 

12 

13 

13 

16 

11 

10 

12 

15 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

15 

16 

10 

8 

11 

14 

11 

11 

8 

6 

8 

9 

9 

5 

4 

11 

12 

12 

11 

3 

5 

8 

8 

( 

6 

6 

8 

8 

8 

7 

3 

7 

6 

b 

7 

8 

7 

8 

7 

7 

6 

2 

9 

4 

S 

151 


128 


116 


144 


169 


144 


133 


72 


84 


81 


95 


Snowfall. — As   snowfalls   are   not  entered   in 

this  article  separately  from  rain,  we  add  only  dates 

fhewing  the  earliest  and  latest  snowfalls  at  various 

places  : — 

Earliest  Date.  •  Latest  Date 


Aignn 

October        4     ... 

...     April 

29 

Harbin           

30     ... 

...     March 

28 

Kirin 

„             6     ... 

...     April 

20 

Wii  hao  (Mongolia) 

September  19     ... 

...     June 

4 

NewchwanK 

26     ... 

...     April 

28 

AnlUMg         

November    6     ... 

,, 

5 

Tangku         

26     ... 

...     March 

7 

Howki            

3     ... 

...     April 

2 

Chfcfoo            

October      23     ... 

„ 

10 

N.E.  Promontory  (Shantung) 

November    2     ... 

i> 

10 

S.E.              

16     ... 

„ 

3 

Taniinttfii      

September    6     ... 

„ 

3 

Wuha            

November    8     ... 

„ 

1 

Zikawef         

2     ... 

...     May 

24 

North  Saddle           

Docember  18     ... 

...     March 

16 

GiitzlafT          

27     ... 

11 

16 

Ich;ing 

2     ... 

•••        »i 

20 

Hankow        

(>tol>or         1     ... 

„ 

22 

Pteep  Inland 

December  28     ... 

...        It 

20 

NingiK>          

2     ... 

...         „ 

20 

Kiuklanx      

November    9     ... 

II 

22 

Tochow         

9     ... 

„ 

15 

Ptlynshan 

Deccnilier  27     ... 

,, 

16 

Atmospheric  Electricity. — Relative  frequency 
of  TnuNDEiiSTORM.s  throughout  the  year  (including 
only  the  number  of  days  on  which  thunder  (not 
lightning  alone)  was  observed. 


Central 

Mongolia 

Ncwchwang 

Peking 

Sljanghai 


'^^    P.   <    ^.  -i  -^  <  n  6  y,    d  "^ 

0.2  2.6  6.0  7.0  2.6  3.4  1  2     11.0 

10  3.1  4.6  3.2  O.H  0.2  0.2   ...  14.0 

.    0.7  3.0  «.6  6.9  5.6.  3.7  i.».4     26.0 

li.iJ    0.6   2.1  1.3  1.7  3.5  3.5  1.1  0.6  0.1    ...  14.8 


Hongkong        0.2  0.1   2.8   5.1    6.5   X.ti   8.210.1    5.3    1.0    0  1   0.2    46.o 


Wind. — Monsoons  are  periodical  winds  of 
considerable  steadiness  during  several  months.  In 
China  and  the  adjoining  seas,  there  are  the  summer 
and  winter  monsoons. 

The  summer  monsoon  is  caused  by  the  high 
temperature  and  low  atmospheric  pressure  which 
prevail  over  the  continent.  The  wind  rushes  from 
sea  to  laud,  but  is  deviated  to  the  right,  on  account 
of  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth.  So  that  it  turns, 
almost  anticlockwise,  as  in  the  case  of  cyclones 
around  the  China  Coast,  blowing,  from  fouth  or 
south-west  in  Kuangtung,  from  south-west  in  the 
Formosa  Channel,  from  south-east  at  Shanghai 
and  from  i«outh-west  in  Shantung. 

The  monsoon  sets  in  progressively  :  the  change 
beginning  in  March  or  April  in  the  North,  and  in 
May  in  the  Formosa  Channel.  In  June  the  summer 
sj'stem  prevails  along  the  whole  coast.  In  Shanghai, 
it  lasts  from  April  to  August,  i.e.  about  four 
months. 

The  winter  monsoon  is  caused  by  the  low 
temperature  and  high  pressure  prevalent  in  Asia. 
Winds  blow  from  land  to  sea,  always  deviating 
to  the  right,  and  so  form  an  anti-cyclonic  or 
clockwii^e  system.  The  direction  is  north  in  Shan- 
tung, north-west  at  Shanghai,  north-east  in  the 
Formosa  Channel,  east  at  Hongkong. 

Contrary  to  what  happens  in  India,  the  winter 
monsoon  is  the  steadier,  at  least  in  the  Formosa 
Channel.  A  north-east  gale  may  be  said  to  blow 
with  short  interruptions  at  the  Pescadores,  during 
the  whole  season.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Strait  of  Tartary,  putting  north  for  north-east. 

The  winter  monsoon  sets  in  by  September,  and 
sometime?,  but  seldom,  at  the  end  of  August.  In 
Shanghai,  it  lasts  nearly  seven  monthAw 
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WIND      HrNCFNTAGC    OP    THE    DiFrtMLNT     WiNOtk    AT     THE    MOUTH     Of    THt    YANCTtC    (N      SAOOLK). 

t  (till    Wisl.-^  W^liM    \Vf\"I»*»  t'llh   wivr*». 
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B.— DYNAMICAL  METEOROLOGY.— 

Cycioneb  or  whiiling  storms  offer  the  following 
characteristics.  The  barometric  pressure  is  abnor- 
mally low  over  a  more  or  less  restricted  area.  All 
around  this  depressioji  or  centre,  oftentimes  rather 
irregular  in  form,  the  winds  blow  spirally  ir^wards, 
in  anticlockwise  direction,  that  is  contrariwise  to 
the  movement  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  from  right 
to  left,  and  with  a  sometimes  disastrous  violence. 
In  the  Southern  hemisphere  the  movement  is  clock- 
wise. Besides  this  whirling,  the  body  of  the 
vortex,  moves  about  as  a  whole,  with  variable 
direction  and  velocity.  No  general  rate  can  be 
given  for  the  speed  of  this  movement,  and  no 
universal  rule  concerning  the  track.  The  area 
covered  by  the  storm  is  sometimes  very  considerable  : 
the  "DE  Witte"  typhoon  of  1901  moide  itself  felt 
at  the  same  time  on  the  3rd  of  August  at  Nagasaki 
by  an  east-south-east  gale  and  at  Macao  by  fresh 
west-south-west  winds  :  which  shows  a  diameter  of 
more  than  2200  km.  (1350  nautical  miles).  But 
other  typhoons  may  not  be  50  nautical  miles  broad. 

Two  distinct  classes  of  cyclones  are  experienced 
over  the  seas  of  China. 

1. — Landstorms. — Originating  in  Siberia  or 
Western  China,  they  travel  towards  the  sea,  with 
a  marked  bend  to  north-eastT  After  crossing  the 
coast  line,  they  generally  gain  more  strength  and 
may  become  very  violent  in  reaching  Japan  or  the 
Sea  of  Japan.  They  are  principally  to  be  feared 
in  winte'r,  during  which  season  they  have  a  con- 
siderable influence  over  our  climate.  Their  passage 
is  indeed  generally  followed  by  a  north  or  north- 
west gale  on  the  northern  part  of  the  China  Coast, 
and  in  the  south  by  a  sometimes  very  severe 
increase  of  the  N.E.  monsoon.  Previously  to  their 
passing,  when  the  glass  is  failing,  the  wind  is  as  a 


rule  not  very  strong.     The   velocity  of  tranitlation 

of   the  depression   may   reach  60  miles  an   hour,   or 
fall  to  8  mile.s.     It  averages  from  25  to  30. 

2, — Typhoons. — These  are  formed  over  the 
Pacific,  south  of  the  20th  parallel.  After  travel- 
ling to  north-west,  some  of  them  crosa  the  China 
Sea  towards  Indo-China  and  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin, 
whilst  others  bend  to  north,  then  to  north-ea«t  to 
visit  Japan  or  the  China  coaat.  The  velocity  ia 
generally  low  whilst  recurving,  but  increayes  rapidly 
when  they  move  away  from  our  neighbourhood. 
The  typhoon  of  September  8th,  1897,  for  instance, 
travelled  at  the  rate  first  of  10  miles  an  hour,  then 
reached  succeesively  27,  53,  37,  47  and  52.  Theae 
two  last  iigures  are  abnormal. 

Typhoons  scarcely  approach  Shanghai  except 
from  July  to  September.  They  are  ushered  in  by 
a  fall  of  the  glass  with  north-east  winds. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mean  number  of 
typhoons  (T)  which  have  been  observed  in  13  years, 
and  that  of  landstorms  or  continental  depressions 
(L),  observed  during  ten  years  over  that  part  of 
Eastern  Asia  which  is  covered  by  the  meteoro- 
logical system  of  the  Zikawei  Observatory, 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May  ... 

June 


T. 
0.5 
0.5 
0.3 
0.2 
1.2 
1.5 


X. 
3.7 
4.2 
5.7 
5.4 
4.8 
3.0 


July 

August     .. 

September 

October 

November 

December 


T. 

3.3 

3.0 

3.1 

3.6 

1,5 

0.7 


L. 

1.2 
0.6 
1.1 
2.3 
3.6 
4.6 


Anti-cyclones  may  be  considered  as  the  com- 
plementary phenomenon  to  the  cyclonic  formations. 
The  constant  mass  of  the  atmospheric  air,  if  rare- 
fied in  some  places,  is  condensed  or  accumulated  in 
others.  But  the  areas  covered  by  the  high  pres- 
sures are  not  necessarily,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
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are  not  generally  of  the  «anie  extent  as  the  lower 
readings  regions. 

Similar  to  the  cyclones,  the  anti-cyclones  are 
constantly  varying  in  their  intensity  and  extent  as 
well  as  in  the  *peed  and  direction  of  their  shifting^ 
but  they  are  incomparably  more  steady.  As  in  the 
case  of  learning  the  climatological  conditions  of 
the  Far  East,  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  tabulate 
thj  monthly  averages  of  the  meteorological  elements 
for  a  good  number  of  stations,  and  to  draw  up 
mcnthly  weather  maps  of  Asia;  indeed  it  may  be 
said  that  in  order  to  face  the  daily  problem  of 
forecasting  Uie  weather,  the  first  step  is  to  construct 
daily  weather  maps  where  the  position  of  the  anti- 
cyclones and  the  cyclones  are  shown  and  from 
which  the  previous  and  next  move  of  these  general 
centres  of  atmospheric  activity  may  be  deduced. 

From  these  maps  it  is  easy  to  realise  how 
reliable  and  regular  the  general  laws  of  gyration 
(Buys-Ballot  and  Loomis  laws)  and  of  develop- 
ment and  propagation  (Guilbert  laws  and  ruJes) 
are  proved  to  be,  especially  during  winter  and 
summer,  in  the  Far  East.  But  though,  owing 
perhaps  to  the  genwal  W  "to  E.  direction  of  the 
great  rivers  Amur  and  Sungari,  Huangho,  Peiho, 
Huaiho,  Yangtzekiang,  Minkiang  and  Sikiang, 
parallel  to  the  movement  of  the  Earth,  and  also  to 
the  higher  altitudes  of  the  northern  and  north- 
western regions,  the  roughly  approximate  path  of 
the  continental  depressions  may  have  been  fore- 
shadowed ;  though  the  great  highways  of  the  oceanic 
cyclones  may  have  been  briefly  described  {p.  361) ; 
it  remains  tl^at,  in  every  particular  case,  the  actual 
direction  of  a  storm  has  to  be  daily  and  sometimes 
hourly  determined.  In  this  determination  the  be- 
haviour of  the  anti-cyclonefi  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors. 

During  winter,  when  the  Siberian  anti-cyclone 
becomes  very  heavy  and  gradually  and  steadily 
.spreads  over  Northern  and  Central  China,  it  may 
hinder  on  the  continent  the  formation  of  landstorms 
for  weeks  and  in  extreme  cases,  for  months,  with 
the  result  of  dry,  fine  and  cold  weather  in  our 
regions.  This  was  the  case  in  1892-93  and  in 
1916-17.  In  January  1893,  a  •powerful  anti-cyclone 
prevailed  in  the  vicinity  of  Irkutsk  :  during  five 
days,  from  the  12th  to  the  17th,  the  barometera 
kept  between  31.62  and  31.77  :  the  high  pressures 
covered  the  whole  of  the  C'hincae  territory,  where, 
during  the  month,  837o  of  the  winds  were  from  the 
northern  quadrants  ;  the  thermometers  fell  in  Shan- 
tung to  7°,  at  Shanghai  to  10^,4,  at  Breaker  Point 
to  28°  and  at  Hongkong  to  the  freezing  point,  while 
it  had  reached  — 51"  F.  at  Irkut.sk. 

A  similar  calm  possession  of  the  continent  by 
the  anticyclone  occurred  during  the  winter  of 
1916  17  with  the  same  result  of  preventing  almoet 


completely  the  formation  of  continental  depressions 
in  the  Far  East.  The  consequence  was  also  to 
procure  for  China  a  splendidly  dry  but  cold  winter 
with  a  percentage  of  75%  of  northerly  winds  and 
a  fall  of  temperature  reaching  29°0  at  Aigun,  8°0  in 
in  Shantung,  12°0  in  Chihli,  12°4  at  Shanghai,  and 
38°8  at  Hongkong. 

In  summer,  the  anti- cyclones',  although  they 
have  not  such  a  determining  influence,  nevertheless 
play  a  leading  part  in  the  actual  formation,  develop- 
ment and  direction  of  the  most  violent  typhoons. 

In  the  transition  season  the  influence  of  the 
anti-cyclones  is  not  so  clear  as  in  the  extreme  cases 
above-mentioned ;  but  again  it  is  the  task  of  the 
forecaster  to  discern  it,  and  using  his  bi-  or  tri- 
daily  weather  maps  asi  bases,  to  discover  from  the 
actual  variation  of  the  meteorological  elements  their 
probable  value  for  the  immediate  future. 

Forecasting  Service  in  China. — It  was  in  1832 
at  the  repeated  request  of  the  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Shanghai,  that  the  Observatory  of 
Zikawei  began  to  communicate  every  day  to  the 
newspapers  a  bulletin  on  the  sitate  of  the  atmosphere 
and  its  forecasts  for  the  following  day.  It  may 
be  of  some  interest  to  note  that  it  wa^i  a  great 
typhoon  very  similar  to  that  of  July  28th,  1915, 
viz.  the  typhoon  of  July  31st,  1879,  which  led  to 
this  decision.  The  particulars  of  this  latter  typhoon 
as  recorded  by  Per©  Dechevrens  in  his  memoir  on 
tho  same,  printed  in  1879,  shewed  clearly  its  path 
from  the  Meiaco-sima  Group,  to  the  Saddle  Islands 
(Shaweishan)  and  to  Liaotung,  to  which  place  the 
fc/teady  anti-cyclone  of  Japan  had  pushed  it  hindering 
its  recurving  to  the  N.N.E.  exactly  as  occurred  in 
1915.  No  less  than  six  ships  in  the  harbour  of 
Shanghai,  were  swept  into  the  central,  part  of  the 
vortex  (where  the  glass  fell  to  28,43  on  board  the 
SS.  "Genkai-Maru")  with  the  greatest  risk  for  the 
passengers  and  vessels  of  a  total  loss.  The  pam- 
phlet of  Pere  Dechevrens  produced  a  huge  im- 
pression among  the  merchants  of  Shanghai.  From 
this  the  possibility  dawned  of  organizing  a  typhoon 
signal  service  for  Shanghai  and  for  all  parts  of  the 
coa.5tt;  but  several  difficulties,  in  spite  of  the  un- 
animous vote  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  post- 
poned for  about  three  years  the  execution  of  the 
project.  The  full  scheme  wasi  indeed  only  complete 
in  1884  when  a  signal  mast,  connected  by  telephone 
with  Zikawei,  was  at  last  erected  on  tho  borders 
of  the  French  and  International  concessions.  Since 
then  the  information  service  for  security  at  sea  has 
performed  it^  duty  without  interruption  under  the 
care  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Municipalities,  and 
tho  Observatory  has  gladly  given  its  time  and 
attention  to  share  in  this  work  of  universal  bene- 
volence, for  tho  fact  mupt  not  be  overlooked,  that 
many  others  participated  and  are  still  generously 
participating  to  secure  its  proper  functioning.     We 
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have  altrudy  iiiriilKMii'd  (^tp.  iV)l,  Sbii)  A((iiii'l)>iiit( 
ol  tho  iiiijxtrluiil  nliiiKi  tiik(Mi  iii  thm  wcuk  l>y  lh« 
Mdiitinio  ( 'lUJioiiiH,  tiin  'r(liigni|)h  Coinjiikiiifii,  tho 
olhtu-  ObNcrvutorivM  uf  thu  Fur  Ku«t  (IliiijCii,  ll(ni|{- 
koti^,  Irluttttk,  Manila,  i'rkiii^,  Taihoku,  Tokyo, 
W'lailivostoik)  with  whom  Shaiif^luii  Iiun  u  coiitiiiuoUM 
oxcliango  of  iiioteorologicul  iii(;H.-ivg('«,  and  liy  voluri 
tary  obMurvertf,  among  whom  it  in  only  juht  to  maku 
mtMition  of  tho  niimoroiiH  captitinH  of  flu*  marine 
si'ivuo  who  through  wirclts-'N  or  in  other  wayn  c'4>n 
trihiito  information. 

\\\>  shall  (oncliKh!  tliia  long  uxpoM^  of  thu 
mctcoroK)gicul  work  tiono  during  the  laat  fifty  years 
in  tho  Far  East  by  indicating  tho  nifthcHl  of 
HLoim  .signalling  sucio.ssivrly  adopted  hy  the  Mari- 
time CuBtums,  Japan,  IndoC'hina,  and  the  UuHHian, 
BritiaJi  and  CJerman  observatories.  Tho  prineiple 
adopted  i.i  .somewhat  different  from  those  which  are 
gonea'al  in  Eurojje.  'J'here,  perhaps  owing  to  the 
relatively  great  number  of  important  central  weather 
bureau.x,  and  of  the  rapid  communication  of  the 
ob'-ervatories  both  with  the  obserters  and  the  signal- 
ling stations,  it  ha<s  been  judged  sufficient  and  finally 
more  advisable  to  give  local  warning5>,  e.fj.  informing 
of  S.  or  S.W.  storm  winds  expected  and  to  send 
further  mes^tiges  when  these  winds  are  foreseen  to 
be  likely  to  veer  to  N.W.  or  N.E.  In  the  Far  East, 
which  is  under  quite  different  conditions  and  where 
the  captains  of  steamers  have  often  to  leave  a 
harbour  \vithout  any  intention  of  calling  at  any 
semaphores  for  a  long  time,  the  information  given 
is  more  general  but  not  less  exact.  Elsewhere  the 
weather  bureaux,  when  knowing  of  the  existence 
of  an  atmospheric  perturbation,  draw  from  this 
knowledge  all  that  science  and  experience  may 
afford  and  the  conclusions  reached  are  signalled 
as  probabilities.  Here,  it  is  the  actual  existence  of 
the  perturbation  at  the  time  of  the  warning  which 
is  announced  together  with  the  position  and  the 
direction  actually  followed  by  the  cyclone. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  this  method  is  that  it 
is  the  most  instructive  for  the  sailor.  The  mariner 
is  told  all  that  is  actually  known  with  certainty  by 
the  Observatory,  no  more,  no  less ;  hence  he  feels 
encouraged  to  think  for  himself.  The  master  of 
a  vessel  knowing  the  position  of  an  approaching 
typhoon  and  its  present  course,  as  he  is  also  quite 
aware  of  the  coiu'se  which  it  will  be  likely  to 
follow  at  that  period  of  the  year,  is  often  even  able 
to  use  the  cyclone  for  his  own  advantage.  At  any 
rate  he '  sails  upon  a  known  forecast,  whether 
favourable  or  dangerous,  which,  with  a  less  com- 
plete iystem  of  information  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  acquire. 

Another  advantage  is  that  it  is  universal  :  all 
the  seamen  from  Wladivostock  to  South  China  are 
informed  of  weather  conditions  that  no  warning  of 


li  i(>«  ul  M  iimpliori}  •*.  ould  hrlp  Hutu  U>  gurMM.  For 
iiijilaiice,  ioAving  Chofoo  whero  the  weAlher  it 
cxptTlod  U>  bi)  »t47iidtly  fmr  for  •oriio  <i*ys,  he 
learni  thftt  •  tyyhotfti  u  dovelopinf{  cmI  of  th« 
Philippint'tt  which  will  intiTfiTn  with  his  prograM 
furthrr  south  after  lUttus  days  whrn  ho  has  fsnterod 
tliu  Formosa  Channel  ;  and  if  he  has  not  to  call  at 
Shanghai  ho  will  think  X  advisable  to  come  in 
sight  of  some  of  the  semaphores  on  hi«  way  U*  get 
NUpplementary  news  about  the  Actual  danger. 

All  this  information  has  up  to  now  be«n  given 
day  and  night  by  meurui  of  signals  hoisted  at  the 
signalling  stations,  according  to  a  c^xJe  that  all  the 
sailorx  have  in  their  prxkct  almanack  and  {t^rhajts 
in  their  memory.  If^  as  is  indeed  cont«""  '  ''d, 
an  incidental  improvement  in  the  way  of  /ig 

the  position  and  direction  of  the  perturbations  is 
inaugurated  in  tlie  very  near  future,  it  will  not  be 
detrimental  to  tho  Kf>irit  of  tho  method  :  ini!t4;ad 
of  using  deKcri]jtive  denominations  for  pointing  out 
the  positions  of  the  cyclones,  the  gef>graphical 
determinations  of  the  places  by  longitude  and 
latitude  may  be  adopted  in  order  to  enable  the 
sailor  to  get  rid  of  a  second  conventional  code,  but 
the  principle  of  the  method  will  not  be  abandoned  : 
i.e.,  to  let  the  mariners  know  exactly  what  the 
Observatory  knows  with  certainty,  no  more,  no  leas. 
And  again,  the  inauguration  of  this  improvement 
presupposes  some  hope  of  its  being  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  uniformity  for  storm  warnings,  not 
only  in  the  Far  East,  but  also  in  other  parts  ot  the 
world, — at  least,  until  all  those  concerned  have  been 
everywhere  endowed  with  well-equipped  and  always 
well-understood  wireless  receivers  I  [G.] 
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METHODIST   EPISCOPAL  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — New  York. 

Entered  China,  1847. 

Works  in  Fukien,  Kiangsu,  Anhui,  Kiangsi, 
Chihli,  Shantuhg  and  Ssiich'uan,  under  Seven 
Conferencef 

Foochow  Conference,  The  first  missionaries 
were  the  Revs.  Judson  D.  Collins  and  Moses  C. 
White,  who  arrived  in  Foochow  in  September,  1847, 
where  members  of  the  A.B.C.F.M.  were  already 
working.  As  soon  as  possible  schools  were  opened, 
and  a  modest  medical  \vork  was  begun.  In  spite  of 
re-inforcements,  the  first  years  were  full  of  trial,  as 
the  T'ar  P'ing  Rebellion  closed  the  schools,  and 
death  and  sickness  scattered  the  missionaries.  In 
1857,  ten  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  mission, 
the  first  convert  was  baptized.  A  foundling 
asylum  was  opened  in  1858.  The  first  "Annual 
meeting"  was  held  in  1862,  by  which  time  the 
membership  had  increasea  to  87 ;  and  in  the 
same  year  a  Mission  Press  was  established, 
from  which,  in  1867  was  issued  the  first  number  of 
the  Missionary  Becordcr  (See  Chinese  Recorder). 
This  Press  was  exceptionally  useful,  because  of  the 
necessity  for  special  printing  in  the  Foochow 
dialect,  and  has  done  much  useful  work,  both  in 
general  colloquial  literature  and  in  printing  the 
Srriptnrps.  In  1903  it  was  made  a  Branch  of  the 
Union  Methodist  Publishing  Hous*  in  Shanghai. 
(See  Mission  Presses).  In  1863,  the. mission  at  last 
secured  a  station  inside  the  city  of  Foochow,  but  in 
1864  the  buildings  were  completely  wrecked  by  a 
mob.  In  1871,  a  "Biblical  Institute"  was  opened, 
with  a  Boys'  High  School,  now  Foochow  Academy. 
The  Foochow  Annual  Conference  was  organized  in 
1877.  The  Anglo-Chinese  College  was  opened  in 
1881,  a  Chinese  gentleman,  Mr.  Diong  A-Hok, 
giving  $10,000  to  found  it.  The  Rev.  F.  Ohlinger 
Was  the  first  Principal.  h\  1916  it  was  merged  into 
the  Union  Christian  College,  the  other  missions 
which  contributed  being  the  A.B.C.F.M.  and  the 
C.M.S!  (See  Fukien  Christian  University).  Besides 
Foochow  this  Conference  occupies,  Ku-t'ien  ^  fll, 
opened  1889;  Lung-t'ieri  ^  fB  ,  (1893);  Hai-t'ang 
mm^  (1895),  Min-ts'ing  ]¥]  f^ ,  (1896). 

Medical  work  was  begun  again  in  1893,  after  a 
paus€  of  nearly  forty  years,  when  a  general  hospital 
wa-s  built  at  "^  pg  Ku-t'ien  (formerly  Ku-ch'eng). 
There  are  hospitals  for  women  at  Lunp-t'ien,  Lek-du 
and  Foochow  (The  Woolston  Memorial).  A  Union 
Medical  College  wa.s  opened  in  1911  in  Foochow, 
the  aforesaid  three  missions  co-operating  ;  who  also 
organized  a  Union  Theological  School  in  1912.  The 
Methodists  and  the  A.B.C.F.M.  further  united  in 
a  Normal  School  in  1913.  The  new  South  China 
College  for  Women  is  a  Methodist  enterprise,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  schools  of  high  grade, 
including  (for  boys)  the  Academy  at  Foochow,  and 


boarding-schools  at  Lung  t'ien,  Ku-t'ien,  and  Min- 
ts'ing;  and  each  of  these  four  places  has  both 
Girls'  Boarding,  and  Women's  Bible-training 
Schools. — Before  the  division  of  Foochow  Con- 
ference in  1916  {v.  infra),  there  were  also  2,043 
pupils  in  primary  schools. 

A  large  Institutional  Church  was  opened  at 
Foochow  in  1915,  largely  staffed  by  highly-educated 
Christian  Chinese,  several  being  graduates  of 
American  colleges. 

About  the  same  time  a  site  was  purchased  in 
Fu-ts*ing  with  money  subscribed  by  the  community 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  leading  citizens  to 
develop  a  large  educational  work,  the  property  to 
belong  to  the  M.E.M.  which  is  responsible  for  all 
the  instruction  given. 

Hing-Hwa  Conference.  This  includes  two 
districts  in  Fukien  province,  which  were  constituted 
a  separate  field  in  1896,  because  the  people  have  a 
dialect  of  their  own  in  one  district,  while  in  parts 
of  the  other  the  Amoy  dialect  is  used.  The 
Methodist  missionaries  began  itinerating  work  as 
early  as  1860,  but  Hing-hwa  was  not  occupied  by 
foreign  resident  missionaries  till  1890.  The  whole 
Bible  was  early  translated  into  the  colloquial,  in 
addition  to  other  literature,  and  issued  from  the 
Hing-hwa  Mission  Press. 

The  other  centres  in  this  district  are  Ing-chung 
^  #  and  Sien-yu  fil]  }^  ;  in  both  places  work  has 
been  going  on  since  1863.  At  Hing-hwa  there  are 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools,  an  orphanage,  a  Leper 
Rescue  Home,  as  well  as  a  Normal  School  and 
Women's  Training  School,  and  Industrial  Mission 
Press.  Sien-yu  has  a  Boys'  Intermediate  School, 
with  Boarding  School  for  Girls  and  Training  School 
for  Women,  and  Ing-chung  has  a  Training  School 
for  Men. 

The  medical  work  of  this  Conference  is 
chiefly  at  Sien-yu,  where  there  is  a  good  Women's 
Hospital. 

The  Hing-hwa  City  Church  has  long  been 
entirely  self-supporting,  and  several  other  circuits 
are  now  so;  the  tendency  being  towards  financial 
independence  for  church  work,  throughout  the 
field. 

Yen-p'ing  Conference.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
Foochow  Conference  (Yen-p'ing  5g  ^  prefecture) 
was  cut  of!  in  1916  to  form  a  fresh  Conference. 
This  prefecture  is  full  of  settlers  from  Kiangsi 
who  are  mandarin-speaking,  and  it  vas  decided  to 
reach  them  by  opening  w(51-k  in  mandarin  in 
addition  to  what  was  already  being  done.  Twenty- 
seven  ordained  native  pastors  are  working  here. 
Yen-p'ing  is  the  chief  centre,  opened  in  1902  ;  the 
others  are  Yung-an  ^  ^  (1910),  and  Y'u-ki  ^  1[^ 
(1914). 

There  are  boarding  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
at    Yen-p'ing,    and    a    Women's    Training    School, 
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beflidcfl  primary  achoolit  uvorywhuro.  I'huru  aro 
gcinuul  liii^ititalM  ui  Yen  ji'iiig  uihI  Yung  an,  and  a 
great  (leal  uf  ilinurating  medical  work  ia  carried  on 
■ido  by  side  witii  ihu  uvangciistic  work. 

Cvntriil  C/itnti  Mt^iswu.  The  work  \n.i>  m  j^an 
.in  1067  wlu-n  Ujo  Kov.  V.('.  and  Mrn.  Uaiit  arrived 
in  Kiukiung  frum  Fuucliuw.  h\  1U69  thu  (Juntral 
China  Misuiun  was  formed  ;  and  it  wim  organized 
into  a  Conference  in  1907.  (In  1912  tliiM  Central 
China  Conference  was  divided;  the  old  name  being 
retained  by  tlie  stations  in  Kiangsu  and  Anhui ; 
whih^  those  further  up  Uio  Yangtze  took  ti»o  name 
of  tlie  Kiang.si  Conference).  The  diief  Htation  of 
the  Central  China  Mission  is  Nanking.  This  work 
was  begari  in  1883 ;  and  of  late  years  (1913)  a  large 
institutional  Church  has  been  opened,  with  a  street 
cliupc),  a  reading  room,  a  school  for  boys,  etc.  The 
^letilodi^its  take  a  leading  part  in  a  number  ef 
Institutions  for  Higher  Education,  viz.,  the 
University  of  Nanking;  a  Women's  Bible  School;  a 
Nurses'  Training  School ;  a  Theological  Seminary 
and  Bibfo  Training  School ;  in  addition  to  a  Girls' 
Boarding  School  run  by  the  Mission  itself. 

The  Philander  Smith  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Nanking  was  opened  in  1885,  the  first  to  be  started 
in  that  city.  The  building  is  now  occupied  by  a 
Boys'  Middle  School.  The  medical  work  is  now 
done  at  the  Union  Hospital  (opened  1914),  the 
property  of  the  University  of  Nanking.  Chinkiang 
was  occupied  in  1881,  and  in  1884  a  Girls'  School 
was  opened  under  Miss  Mary  C.  Robinson  which 
became  famous.  There  are  also  a  new  Woman's 
Hospital,  and  a  Boys'  Orphanage  (132  boys),  where 
half  the  day  is  given  tp  study  and  half  to  farm 
work  or  learning  of  trades.  The  fine  system  of 
water-ways  of  which  this  city  is  the  centre  makes 
it  an  ideal  district  for  evangelistic  itiner^ions. 

Wuhu  was  opened  in  1883,  and  is  the  centre  of 
a  flourishing  work.  There  ii^  a  fine  church  in  the 
city  with  Girls'  and  Boys'  Schools  adjoining,  a 
large  general  hospital  and  a  flourishing  work  for 
women. 

At  Shanghai,  the  M.E.  missionaries  are  con- 
nected with  the  Methodist  Press,  and  the  Mission 
has  provided  the  China  Medical  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation and  the  China  Christian  Educational 
Association  with  their  General  Secretaries.  Shang- 
hai is  ako  the  Episcopal  residence  of  Bishop  W.  S. 
Lewis,  one  of  the  General  Superintendents  of  the 
M.E.M. 

Kiangsi  Conference.  Though  the  Mission 
intends  to  occupy  the  whole  of  Kiangsi,  and  the 
part  of  Hupei  north  of  the  Yangtze,  there  are  at 
present  only  two  cities  with  resident  missionaries. 
In  1867,  shortly  after  the  opening  of  Kiukiang  as 
a  treaty  port.  Dr.  V.  C  and  Mrs.  H.art  and  Rev. 
Elbert  S.  Todd  established  themselves  there,  a 
number    of   others    joining   them    in   the   next   six 


yeAJi.  In  1881,  tho  FuwLCli  In»titut«,  the  ftns'^i'jn'% 
first  altmipt  it  higher  cducAtioriAl  work,  wta 
opt^cd.  This  later  developed  into  the  Wiluah 
Naht   College   (the  only  ichool  of       "  ade  in 

Kiangai    with    itii    twenty  nix    mil..  h    for 

tho  greater  part  of  ita  history  boa  been  under  the 
present  Head,  Kev.  C.  F.  Kurrcn,  Ph.D. 

Nanch'ang,    th«  '  il    of   the    province,    »aw 

not  occupied  by  1  ^  ra  till  1899,  though  the 
city  and  ru!ighl>ourh(xxi  had  b.  ;D  worked  for  * 
number  of  years.  Both  centres  have  Girls'  High 
Schoole  and  Bible  Training  Schools  for  Women. 
There  is  a  considerable  number  of  primary  ocboob. 
The  Medical  work  is  especially  interesting,  »• 
in  addition  to  Men's  Hospitals  at  both  centres,  there 
i.s  a  Hospital  for  Women  and  ^'hildr^n  at  *^  "^  '  ing 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Mauy  Sto.se,  and    i  at 

Kiukiang  under  Dr.  Ida  Kahn.  These  two  ladies  are 
daughters  of  the  mission,  who  studied  medicine  in 
the  U.S.A. 

North  Chxna  Conference.  This  embraces  work 
in  Peking,  three  other  centres  in  Chihli,  and  one  in 
Shantung.  Work  was  begun  in  1869,  when  the  Rev. 
and  Mrsi.  L.  N.  Wheeler  and  Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  H. 
LowRY  were  sent  to  Peking  from  Foochow.  In  1872, 
Tientsin  was  occupied  ;  and  Shanhaikuan  in  1890, 
T'a;-an  in  Shantung,  though  worked  from  1895, 
was  not  a  foreign-manned  station  till  1898.  In  the 
Boxer  year,  one  of  the  Mission'?  Peking  churches 
sheltered  both*  Chinese  Christians  and  missionaries 
till  they  entered  the  Legations,  ar>d  one  of  ita  agents 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  fortificatiorvs.  A 
number  of  Chinese  converts  suffered  martyrdom, 
and  all  the  property  was  destroyed.  After  tho 
rebellion  was  over  the  mission  did  not  rebuild  at 
Tsun-hua  (opened  1873)  but  purchased  property 
instead  at  Ch'ang-li  ^  ^  which  was  occupied  in 
1903. 

Educational  work.  A  Girls'  School  waa  opened 
in  Peking  in  1872;  and  in  1878  a  Boys'  Boarding 
School  with  6  pupils.  This  latter  was  changed  in 
1885  into  the  Wilet  Institute,  which  again  became 
in  1888  Peking  University,  with  4  Departments,  viz., 
Arts,  Science,  Theology  and  Medicine,  the  Rev. 
L.  W^  PiLCHER  being  first  President.  The  Univer- 
sity was  incorporated  by  th^  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  1890.  It  was  destroyed  in 
1900  and  re-erected  in  1901.  In  1915  ft  became 
part  of  the  federated  Peking  University.  Peking 
is  the  Episcopal  residence  of  Bishop  J.  W. 
Bashford,  one  of  the  General  Superintendents  of 
the  M.  E.  M. 

Extensive  plans  are  on  foot  to  develop  a  great 
institutional  church  in  the  South  city  of  Peking 
with  a  system  of  day-schools  grading  up  into  a 
middle  school,  and  finally  into  the  University.  The 
Tientsin  middle  school  is  largely  self-supporting, 
and    when    more    dormitories    are    added    will    be 
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entirely  so.  There  are  also  Boys'  Boarding  Schools 
at  Ch'ang  li  and  T'ai-an.  All  these  four  centres 
have  Girls'  Schools,  and  Peking,  Ch'ang-li  and 
T'ai-an  have  Women's  Training  Schpols ;  and  there 
are  day  schools  everywhere. 

The  M  t.  M.  in  Shantung  recently  made  a 
plan  for  placing  in  every  district  city  in  their 
territory  a  church  and  an  intermediate  school,  with 
day  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each.  It  was 
expected  that  for  five  years  the  Church  in  Germany 
would  have  supplied  the  funds  for  this,  but  the 
European  War  has  put  an  erd  to  these  hopes. 

Medical  Work.  In  1879  Dr.  Howard  (after- 
wards Mrs.  King),  was  called  to  Tientsin  to  attend 
Lady  Li,  the  wife  of  Li  Hung-chang  ;  while  there, 
she  was  given  the  use  of  a  theatre  as  a  dispensary 
where  she  treated  over  1700  patients  in  the  year. 
A  Women's  Hospital  was  built  in  Tientsin  by  the 
Mission,  in  which  in  one  year  Dr.  Howard 
prescribed  for  nearly  23,000  patients. 

There  are  also  Women's  Hospitals  at  Peking, 
Tai-an,  and  Tientsin;  and  the  one  for  men  at 
Peking  ha^  been  recently  enlarged  and  newly 
equipped  j     two    more    are     planned     for     T'ai-an. 

II  €st  China  Conference.  Chungking  was  chosen 
as  the  headquarters  qf  this  mission,  and  was 
occupied  in  1882,  with  the  Rev.  L.  N.  Wheei^er, 
D.D.,  formerly  of  Peking,'  as  Superintendent.  In 
1883,  a  good  property  was  bought,  and  evangelistic, 
educational  and  medical  work  all  begun. 

In  the  anti-foreign  riots  of  1886,  all  the  Mission 
property  was  looted  and  the  houses  burned.  The 
missionaries  were  obliged  to  shelter  in  the  yamens, 
and  finally  went  to  the  coast.  In  1889,  one  or  two 
workers  returned,  and  the  premises  were  rebuilt. 
In  1890  further  reinforcements  arrived,  and  Cheng- 
tu  wa.s  opened  as  a  Station  in  1891.  Sui-ning  ]^  % 
was  worked  from  1896,  with  foreign  re.sidence  in 
1900.  Tse  chow  ^  >fl  work  dates  from  1897;  the 
latest  station  is  Ho  chow,  -^  j\\ . 

Chengtu,  as  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  the 
centre  of  the  educational  work,  the  mission  being 
one  of  the  partners  in  the  West  China  Union 
University  [q.v.].  There  are  also  intermediate  and 
primary  schools  for  boys  in  this  city  as  well  as  a 
Girls'  School  and  Women's  Normal  School.  At 
Chungking  there  are  Boys'  an^l  Girls'  Boarding 
School*,  senior  primary  schools  at  all  centre  stations, 
with  junior  schools  at  all  outatations. 

The  medical  work  was  begun  in  1891  in  Chengtu, 
which  has  a  fine  general  hospital,  and  there  are 
both  Men's  and  W^ omen's  Hospitals  at  Chungking  ; 
another  is  being  planned  for  Tse  chow  to  be  a  joint 
inHtitution  of  the  General  Society  and  Women's 
Board  (i*.  infra). 

The  Women's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
the  M.  E.  church  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
General  Society.     Its  first  agents  were  sent  to  North 


and  South  China  in  1871 ;  the  next  year,  to  Central 
China ;  and  ten  years  later  to  West  China. 

The  first  Girls'  Boarding  School  under  the 
W.F.M.S.  wa^  opened  in  1871;  the  first  Bible- 
woman's  Training  School  in  1879 ;  the  first 
orphanage  in  1861 ;  all  at  Foochow.  The  first 
modical  work  was  begun  at  Hing  hwa  about  1896. 
In  1916,  out  of  the  343  missionaries,  136  were  agents 
of  the  W.F.M.S.,  who  have  greatly  multiplied  the 
above-mentioned  activities  in  addition  to  doing 
evangeli.'=tic  work. 

The  M.E.M.  has  always  believed  in  Christian 
education   as  an   evangelizing  opportunity,    and  all 
its   educational   system   is  evangelistic   throughout. 
It  has  in  all  600  places  for  regular  preaching,  and 
as  many  more  rej^ularly  vi-sited. 

In  1913,  a  Forward  Movement  began  in  the 
Foochow  Conference,  having  as  its  chief  aims  (1) 
The  development  of  the  Churches'  religious  life  by 
systematic  Bible  study,  with  examinations  in  the 
same,  and  (2)  increasing  the  self-support  of  the 
Chinese  church. 

The  Movement  has  now  been  taken  up  by  all 
the  Conferences,  and  ha.s  become  part  of  the  Centen- 
nial programme  (for  1919)  of  the  M.  E.  M. 
throughout  the  world. 

Statistics  for  year  ending  December  31,  1916, 
including  those  of  the  Women's  Board, 

Foreign  Force       374 

Chinese   Staff        2,959 

Communicants        29,709 

Non-comniunicant  members    22,729 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  MISSION  (South). 

Headquarters  : — Nashville,    Tennessee,    U.S.A. 

Entered  China,  1848. 

Works  in  Chekiang  and  Kiangsu,  in  five 
districts. 

Shan(//iai  District  was  opened  in  1848  by  the 
arrival  of  C.  Taylor,  M.D.  who  was  followed  in 
1849  by  the  Rev.  J.  Jenkins.  Other  reinforcements 
continued  to  arrive  till  1860,  amqng  them  the 
Revs.  J.  W.  Lambuth  and  Young  J.  Allen  {q.v.). 
The  Civil  War  in  •  the  U.S.A.  stopped  further 
workers  being  sent  for  15  years.  Sungkiang  <£  ^ 
is  the  second  foreign-manned  station  in  this  district, 
opened  in  1888.  The  two  churches  in  Shanghai 
have  long  been  entirely  self-supporting. 

Soorhow  District  was  opened  in  1858  by  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Lambuth,  D.D.  The  evangelistic  work 
chiefly  centres  round  the  educational  and  medical 
institutions.  There  are  a  large  number  of  out- 
stations  in  the  country  around. 

Huchnw  District  ^'}W  lies  mostly  in  N.  Che- 
kiang and  was  opened  in  1898.  Evangelistic, 
educational  and  medical  work  are  all  carried  on. 
A  large  number  of  out-stations  in  the  surrounding 
country  are  occupied  by  Chinese  preachers  and  are 
visited  regularly  by  the  missionaries  in  charge. 
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(^k'aanftAow  ^  ;lt(  ni  Kiaiif{HU  waa  openod  in  , 
1904.  \u  the  proviouM  ycur  a  iii^livo  proncher  war  ' 
BOiit  to  thii  cily  to  l)<'|{iii  work.  'Mm  ^vuixy  hud 
(li'liTiiiiiird  Ihal  iiiullicr  rroU^nluiit  iior  Uoiiiun 
Cnthulic  (/hrialiiiiiM  nliould  rvnr  In^  pi;riiiitlud  to 
licttlo  thuru,  but  iii  a  fow  inonths,  tho  (JbinoMi) 
proHclior  hud  hcciirfd  a  Ikuiho  and  a  chupcl  wh<To 
iMMtruition  wiiH  regularly  given,  nnd  when  tho 
foreign  niiMBionaries  raniu  on  tho  acone,  no  oppoii- 
tioM  WAM  shown. 

'I'hroughout    tho   wholn   luhl,    l'V^lll^^t•llHlK•    work 
in    ciirriod    on    by    kSO    ordainod    prouclifrs,    60    un 
ordained  ovangeliFtH,  and  a  mimber  of  Bible  women, 
in   addition   to  the   efTorlH    of   foroignerH   set   apart 
rntircly  for  tliat  purpose. 

Educational    Work.     J..ike  the   aiHter  niisaion  of 
the  Methodist  Epii^copal  Cliurch  North,  tho  Southern 
Methodists   have    from    the    beginning    believed    in 
education   as  an    e\angolizing  agency.     As   soon   as 
possible,   day-schools   were   opened   in   every    centre 
where    a    foreigner    or    responsible    Chinese    helper    | 
could   give   oversight ;   and   middle   schools  exl.st  in 
all    the    five    centres;    while    Higlier    Education    is 
carried  on  in  Shanghai  and  Soochow.     (See  Soochow    i 
Univcrsiti/;  also  infra  for  the  educational  work  of    | 
the  Women's  Foreign  Mission  Society). 

The  Medical  Work-  of  the  Mission  was  the  first 
to  be  inaugurated,  the  firj^t  worker  being  a  medical 
man.  Begun  in  Shanghai  in  1848,  it  met  with 
several  serious  interruptions,  and  in  1882  it  was 
removed  to  Soochow,  where  a  hospital  was  built 
in  1883.  Since  1903  this  has  been  self-supporting, 
and  has  been  able,  in  addition  to  meeting  running 
expenses  and  paying  native  assistants,  to  put  up 
extra  residences,  etc.,  as  required.  The  officials 
and  people  of  Soochow  have  contributed  handsomely 
to  an  institution  which  they  have  learned  to 
appreciate.  A  Medical  School  was  associated  with 
the  Hospital  from  the  start. 

There  is  also  a  hospital  at  Huchow.  "and  in 
1915  the  medical  work  there  was  amalgamated  with 
that  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission  (North). 

The  Literary  Work-  of  the  Mission  has  been  very 
considerable,  and  the  list  of  Dr.  Young  J.  Allen's 
works,  some  translated  for  the  Government,  and 
some  original  works  and  translations  for  missionary 
purposes,  is  a  noble  one.  Dr.  Allen's  translation 
of  Dr.  J.  W.  Lee's  work  The  Making  of  a  Man 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  very  few  Christian  book.-? 
likely  to  become  a  classic. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Lambuth,  Dr.  A.  P.  Parker  and 
Professor  N.  Gist  Gee  of  Soochow  University,  are 
other  well-known  names  in  this  connection.  Dr. 
Parker  edits  the  Chinese  Christian  Advocate, 
which  has  a  weekly  circulation  of  2,500  among  the 
Chinese  Methodist  Christians, 

The  Women's  Society  sent  its  first  representative 
in     1875 ;     and     while     doing     evangelistic     work. 


and  working  Bible  Wornen'a  8chooU  at  Kungkiang 
and  N(xx'how,  haa  aponaliMd  in  educfttional  work 
HI  the  Shanghai  centro  and  medical,  industrial  and 
educational  work  in  .So<x.how.  7'he  educational 
work  include!  day  achooli  for  girla  and  boys,  and 
boarding  nchooli  for  K>rU.  The  firat  giria'  b^^arding* 
»v\\(Ki\  in  Sliarighai  wai  begun  in  native  r|uart4'ra  by 
Mm,  J.  W.  iMMfirTH  about  llf74  ;  but  ihia  gtbool 
waa  aftcrwardM  (1004)  anialgamalH  with  a  HirniJ  ■ 
one  at  Sungkiung  ;  the  McTYKiiie  School  in  Hhang 
wan  opened  by  Miiiii  I.avh*  IIaycooo  in  1902, 
provide  a  liboral  education  for  the  daughters  of 
wealthy  and  higher  rlawi  (.'hineiie.  The  study  of 
(>Jiristian  bf>okfl  has  always  been  compulaory,  bot 
has  never  afFe<ted  the  patronage  of  the  inntitution, 
which  i«  entirely  self  hupporting,  except  for  the 
salaries  of  foreign  teachers.  The  Sungkiang  school 
ifl  of  lower  grade,  and  prepares  for  the  McTvtint 
School.  In  1917,  the  latter  which  provides  a 
tw(!lve  years'  courne,  has  about  300  pupiJK. 

In  Soochow,  besides  a  Bible  Women  »  Institute. 
thire  is  the  Lauua  Hai'COOD  Boarding  School  for 
girls,  the  high  .vchool  department  of  which  has  been 
made  (1916)  into  a  normal  school,  and  a  middle  scho*-, 
(opened  1901)  with  150  pupils.  In  West  Soochow, 
there  is  a  fine  industrial  work  which  supports  150 
women ;  also  a  girls'  preparatory  school  and  a 
Kindergarten  Training  School;  besides  other  scho<^l. 
in  and  near  the  city. 

In  Huchow  there  is  a  Boys'  Anglo-Chine-e 
School  with  an  enrollment  of  132  in  1917,  and  a 
girls'  school  with  120  pupils  ;  besides  a  number  of 
day  schools. 

The  medical  work  of  the  Women's  Board  is 
all  done  at  Soochow  where  the  Mary  Black  Hospital 
was  opened  in  1888.  A  Medical  School  for  Women, 
and  a  Nurses'  Training  School  are  carried  on  in 
connection  with  it 

At  Ch'angchow,  there  are  two  flourishing  day 
schools  for  girls,  and  two  strong  centres  for  women's 
work  in  the  city,  and  several  out-station?  are  worked 
from  here. 

Statistics  :  Meth.  Epis.   Miss.  South,  1917. 

Foreign  Missionaries 110 

Chinese  Staff         about  500 

Commimicants       7,325 

Non-communicant   Members     ...  10,977 

METHODIST  MISSIONS,  In  addition  to  the 
American  Methodist  Protestant  Mission  which  i.'; 
at  present  affiliated  with  the  A.B.C.F.M.  there  are 
eight  Societies  of  the  Methodist  faith  and  order 
working  in  China.  Four  of  these  are  from  U.S.A. 
one  from  Canada,  and  two  from  England.  They 
are  : — 

1.  American  Free  Methodist  Mission. 

2.  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission. 
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3.  American      Methodist     Episcopal      (South) 

Mission. 

4.  Canadian  Methodist  Mission. 

5.  Evangelical  Association  of   North  America. 

6.  United  Evangelical  Church  Mission. 

7.  United  Methodist  Missionary  Society. 

8.  Wesleyan    Methodist     Missionary     Society. 

{See  under  each). 
The  two  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches  of 
America,  are  taking  steps  towards  corporate  union 
in  the  home  country,  and  the  union  of  their  work 
on  the  mission  field  will  follow.  One  of  the  English 
societies,  the  United  Methodist,  is  itself  a  union 
of  three  bodies  amalgamated  in  recent  years,  and 
works  the  three  fields  established  by  the  earlier 
communities.  Two  of  the  American  Societies,  the 
United  Evangelical  Church  Mission  and  the  Evan- 
gelical Association  of  North  America,  represent 
C^  '■istian  bodies  which  have  arisen  among  German- 
Americans,  and  are  included  among  Methodists  as 
having  most  affinity  with  them. 

METHODIST  PROTESTANT  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Kansas  City,  Kansas,  U.S.A. 

Entered  China,  1909. 

Works  in  Kalgan,  Chihli. 

The  Methodist  Protestant  Church  of  America 
made  its  first  attempt  to  establish  a  mission  in 
China  by  sending  out  two  ladies  about  19CX) ;  but 
one  married,  and  the  other  retired. 

In  1909,  the  Society  made  a  second  attempt  to 
secure  a  footing  in  China,  and  as  the  station  of  the 
American  Board  at  Kalgan  was  greatly  in  need  of 
reinforcements,  it  was  decided  to  take  over  the 
work  there.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  all  the 
buildings  were  purchased  by  the  Methodist  Pro- 
testant Society,  which  ranks  as  an  Associate 
Mission  of  the  A.B.C.F.M.  The  Home  Church  is 
in  process  of  joining  the  union  of  the  two  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churches,  North  and  South,  which  will 
probably  affect  the  grouping  of  its  work  in  China. 

Statistics,  January  1st,  1917. 

Foreign  missionaries       4 

Chinese  Staff     23 

Communicants  326 

Non-communicant  members  ...       16 

MEZZABARBA,  JEAN  AMBROISE,  is  so 
named  by  P.  Brucker,  but  other  writers  give  his 
Christian  name  as  Jran  Antoine  or  Charles 
Melchior.  He  was  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and 
was  sent  out  as  legate  a  latere  to  China  in  1719  by 
Pope  Clement  XI,  to  carry  to  K'ant,  Hst  the  con- 
tribution Et  illn  dtp  and  to  settle  the  question  of 
the  Chinese  Rites  in  the  Church,  He  reached 
Macao  in  September,  1730,  and  left  Peking  in 
>[arch  of  the  following  year.  He  reached  Rome 
a^ain  in  1732,  having  arcomplishpd  very  little.  He 
brought  back   with  him  the  body  of    Cardinal  de 


TouRNON,    the   previous    legate,    who  had   died    in 
confinement  at  Macao.     See  Bites  Controversy. 

MIAO  TAO,  jgg  ^  Miao  islands,  a  group  in  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Chihli.  They  were  held  by 
the  British,  as  Chefoo  was  by  the  French,  through 
the  winter  of  1860-61,  after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  Tientsin. 

MIAO  TZU.     See  Aborigines. 

MICHIE,  ALEXANDER,  was  born  in  Fife- 
shire  in  1833.  He  came  to  China  into  a  business 
firm  in  1853,  but  in  1883  he  settled  in  Tientsin, 
where  he  acted  as  the  Times  correspondent.  He 
died  in  England  on  August  7,  1902,  Besides  many 
papers,  reports,  etc.,  he  published  The  Englishman 
in  China,  1900;  dealing  with  the  life  of  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock. 

MICIUS.     See  Mo  Tzu. 

Ml  CI  US,  the  Latinized  form  of  Mi  Tzii,  (also 
called  Mo  Tzu)  like  Mencius  for  Mkng  Tzu,  etc., 
used  first  by  Faber.     See  Mo  Tzu. 

MIDDLE  KINGDOM  t|i  g  Chung  kuo,  an 
e.xpression  used  in  the  Shih  Ching  several  times. 
It  may  mean  either  the  Imperial  domain  as  sur- 
rounded by  the  vassal  States,  or  the  whole  under 
imperial  rule  as  surrounded  by  the  barbarians.  It 
has  naturally  come  to  be  used  as  the  common  name 
for  China  in  spite  of  imnmved  knowledge  of 
geography. 

Ml    LEI    PUSA.     See  Maitrcya. 

MILLET.  Setaria  italica,  or  Italian  millet. 
Hsiao  Mi  {'J*^)  and  Pavicum  miliaceum ,  Huang  Mi 
(^3fe)  are  varieties  of  small  millet  largely  grown 
in  North  China  and  especially  in  Manchuria.  The 
former,  spiked  millet,  is  used  only  as  a  change  of 
diet,  or  in  many  districts  for  feeding  the  pet  birds 
which  are  such  a  feature  of  Chinese  life.  They  are 
summer  crops  ;  their  rapid  development  and  high 
endurance  of  drought  which  they  share  with  the 
more  valuable  tall  millet,  adapt  them  admirably  to 
the  climate  of  N,  China  and  Manchuria,  where  the 
rains  begin  only  after  late  June  and  where  weather 
too  cold  for  growth  comes  earlier  in  the  fall  than  in 
the  south.  Even  there  their  quick  maturity  permits 
them  to  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  the  systems 
of  multiple  cropping  so  generally  adopted,  while 
their  great  resistance  to  drought  permits  them  to  bo 
u.scd  on  the  higher  lands  where  wa^nr  is  not  avail- 
able for  irrigation. 

Kino  found  the  yield  of  sma^ll  millet  in  Shan- 
tung to  be  54  bushels  of  seeds  (  =  2,700  lbs.)  and 
4,800  lbs.  of  straw  per  acre,  worth  $35.  Hosie 
found  the  yield  in  Manchuria  to  be  from  2,000  to 
2,100  lbs.  Another  variety,  Panicum  crusgalli,  is 
also  widely  grown  in  China. 

King  :  Farmers  of  Forty  Centuries;  HosiE  : 
Manchuria. 
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MILNE,  WILLIAM,  wun  bom  m  Aburdeeiiahire 

iti  1/bi),  and  wae  m-iit  by  i\w  l.otidtni  Mii>iMi>uiiry 
Society  in  1{J13  tu  j(jiit  Mouuihon  hi  Mucuo.  Uu 
wufl  torbiddoii  by  the  Koiiiuii  (ulholic  uutlioritiug 
to  I'l'iiiuin  tliorv,  uiid  being  aUu  drivon  from  Canlon 
al(«  r  a  few  inonlliM*  rrnubMur,  ho  tiavrlU'd  through 
thi!  Mtiliiy  urchij)L'lttgo  tlihtributing  the  New  '^c^U■ 
iiu'nt,  and  ut  liml  nettled  in  Malacca.  Hero  a 
printing  prcsM  wan  put  up  uiid  an  Anglio  Chineta 
College  founded,  and  one  inaguzine  in  Chinofto  and 
one  in  Knglish  [l ndo  Chiinse  lUvtmer)  were  btartcd. 
Hut  hia  health  was  bad,  the  work  was  too  heavy, 
and  lie  died  at  Malaica  in  1022,  aged  37. 

MILNE,  WILLIAM  CHARLES,  son  of  the 
missionary  Dr.  William  Milne,  was  born  at  sea 
between  Canton  and  Malacca  in  1815.  After 
graduating  at  Aberdeen  lie  was  sent  to  China  by 
the  London  Missionary  Society'  in  company  with 
Lecjge,  and  he  reached  Macao  in  December,  1839. 
He  travelled  a  great  deal,  and  was  one  of  the 
delegates  to  prepare  the  Delegates'  Version  [q.v.). 
With  Mediiurst  and  Stronacii  he  worked  at  a 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  apart  from  the 
delegates.  He  returned  to  England  in  1854  and  his 
connection  with  the  Missionary  Society  ceased  in 
1856.  In  1858  ho  returned  to  China  as  interpreter 
in  the  Consular  service.  He  was  at  Foochow  till 
the  establishment  of  the  British  Legation  in  Peking 
in  1861,  when  he  removed  there  as  teacher  to  the 
student-interpreters.  He  died  therie  in  1863,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Russian  cemetery. 

He  was  the  author  of  various  Chinese  books  ; 
his  English  works  are  Life  in  China,  London,  1857, 
a  work  which  went  through  several  editions  and 
has  been  translated  into  French,  and  Narrative  of  a 
Seven-vionths  Bcsidence  in  Ningpo,  in  tbe  Chinese 
Repository,  vols,  xiii  and  xvi. 

Wylie  :  Memorials  of  Protestant  Missionaries. 

MINAS.     See  Sturnidae. 

MINERALS.  ANTIMONY,  ti^,  of  which 
China  produces  a  great  deal  more  than  any  other 
country,  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  western 
provinces,  but  is  chiefly  mined  in  three  districts  of 
Hunan  ;  the  best,  containing  70  per  cent  of  stibnite, 
being  produced  from  the  mines  of  Sinhua  and 
Anhua  on  the  Tzu  River  in  the  centre  of  the 
province.  The  mines  are  worked  by  the  Hua  Chang 
Antimony  Refining  Company,  of  Changsha,  who 
hold  a  monopoly  of  refining  in  Hunan.  Antimony 
is  worked  also  in  Szechuen,  and  in  West  Kuangsi, 
whence  the  ore  is  sent  to  Wuchowfor  refining,  works 
having  been  established  there  in  1905.  Just  across 
the  border  in  Yunnan  there  are  mines  at  Kaihua, 
worked  by  the  Pao  Hua  Company ;  but  antimony 
is  worked  by  native  methods  in  several  other  parts 
of  Kuangsi  and  Yunnan.     Works  have  been  recently 


erected     at     SAmthui     (Kuanglung)     for     refining 
aiitiniony   rrgulus. 

All  viKiriiious  appreciation  in  value  wu  due 
to  ihi)  demand  crculed  by  the  war.  In  July  1914 
the  price  of  rogulus  on  the  Lf^ndon  market  waa  £25 
per  ton,  at  the  end  uf  ilie  year  £70,  in  1016,  £90. 
J^atur  III  1916  thu  price  dropped  Mcry  hravily  owing 
to  Japan  being  ovrrittocked. 

China  i«  now  the  largest  producer  of  Antimony 
oro,  and  from  a  time  soon  aftrr  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  had  practically  controlled  the  market.  The 
ulloy  known  as  "hard  lead"  is  of  special  interest 
at  the  present  time  (1917)  as  it  is  being  employed 
in  thu  manufacture  of  shrapnel  bullets.  J.,€ad 
antimony  alloys  are  employed  for  the  making  of 
acid  resisting  valves.  The  principal  use  of 
Antimony  in  peace  time  is  for  the  manufacture  of 
type-metal. 

The  export  in  1916  wa.H  (regulus  and  crude) 
pels.  371,102,  value  Hk.  Tls.  11,823,  503;  and  the 
ore  to  the  value  of  TI.h.  1,  383,243. 

ASBE.STOS  shih  juvtj  ;5  H  is  fcxind  in  several 
ditrict.s,  p. (J,  Yunyang,  Hupei  and  Yangshan,  north- 
we.<t  corner  of  Kuangtung,  whenco-it  is  exported  to 
Hongkong  and  made  into  non-conducting  coverings 
for  steamship  boilers;  at  Kingkuoshan  and  Lautzu- 
shan.  Shantung,  and  in  parts  of  Manchuria.  It  is 
used  for  making  stoves,  crucibles,  etc.  The  fibre 
is  good  and  very  feathery,  and  by  the  admixture  of 
cotton,  or  hemp  it  has  been  woven  into  articles  of 
clothing.  (Williamson,  Journeys  in  North  China, 
vol.  i,  p.  129). 

Three  Asbestos  mines  are  worked  near 
Kuantien,  South-east  Manchuria,  and  deposits  have 
recently  been  discovered  at  Pa  chow,  Ssuch'uan. 

BISMUTH  pi  gj{.  Outcrops  in  the  form  of 
native  Bismuth  and  ores  of  Bismuth  glance  have  been 
examined  in  Likiang,  Kochiu  and  Yungchang  fu, 
Yunnan  and  South-west  of  Poseh,  Kuangsi ;  but  the 
naj-ives  do  not  know  its  uses  nor  work  it.  (Fab 
Eastern  Review,  Sept.  1915). 

CINNABAR,  i^cifJ  cAu  sha,  or  sulphide  of 
mercury,  is  mined  in  Kueichou  and  brought  to 
Hankow.  It  is  mentioned  in  Yu  Kung  (b.c.  2,000) 
as  an  article  of  tribute  sent  to  the  Imperial  Court. 
(See  Quicksilver,  inf.) 

COAL.  The  first  mention  of  Coal  in  Chinese 
literature  is  by  Liu  An  ^^  (Huai  Nan  tzu)  who 
died  B.C.  122.  He  calls  it  ping  Van^^ice-charccal; 
it  -has  also  been  termed  t'u  :t  fan  earth-charcoal, 
Shih  "g  fan,  stone-charcoal  and  mei  ^. 

Coal  is  very  widely  distributed  in  China, 
occurring  ijft-^very  single  province ;  but  the  north- 
eastern area, — Shansi,  Chihli,  Honan,  and  Shan- 
tung, is  the  most  important,  where  the  deposits 
are  of  Permian  or  Upper  Carboniferous  age.  The 
coals  of  China  are  as  varied  in  quality  as  those  .of 
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the  United  States,  but  the  proportion  of  lignite  is 
comparatively  small,  and  that  of  anthracite  to 
bituminous  relatively  larger  than  that  in  the  United 
States. 

1.  Anthracite.  The  resources  of  Shansi  are 
practically  equal  to  those  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
are  the  most  striking  in  the  country,  as  they  are  so 
thick,  so  little  disturbed,  so  well  exposed,  and  so 
widely  distributed,  having  an  extent  of  nearly  200 
miles  north  and  south,  and  from  25  to  30  miles  ecist 
and  west.  The  field  extends  southward  into  Honan, 
where  it  is  worked  by  the  Fu-chung  Corporation 
who  recorded  an  output  of  over  one  million  tons 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  while  the  Shansi 
field  IS  worked,  but  not  very  extensively  as  yet  by 
the  Pao-Chin  Mining  Co. 

In  Shantung  anthracite  is  worked  at  Poshan. 
In  Chihli  three  areas,  that  of  the  Kin-Han  Railv/ay 
district,  and  those  of  the  Peking-Shanhaikwan  and 
Pcking-Kalgan  railway  districts,    are  well  worked. 

Anthracite  also  occurs  in  W.  Hupei  and  in 
Hunan  in  thin  seams;  the  produce  of  Honan  and 
i>hansi  is  gradually  finding  its  way  south. 

2.  Bituminous.  The  most  important  ccal 
mines  of  China  are  those  at  Tongshan  and  Lihsi, 
which,  with  those  of  Lanchow,  in  the  same  field 
(N.E.  Chihli),  are  now  worked  by  the  Kailan 
Mining  Administration,  (q:v.).  Their  output  from 
July  1,  1916  to  June  30,  1917  was  2,928,584  tons. 

The  next  mines  in  importance  are  those  at 
Fushun,  near  Moukden  (sub-bituminous  and  of 
Tertiary  age),  where  the  workable  coal  has  been 
estimated  at  800,000,000  tons.  Their  output  from 
July  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1917,  was  2,049,917  tons. 

Near-by  are  the  Pensihu  mines,  also  semi- 
bituminous;  there  are  other  areas  in  Manchuria, 
but  so  far  they  are  not  considered  of  much  im|>or- 
tanre.  In  N.  Chihli  and  Shansi  there  is  also  much 
of  this  coal,  and  in  Shensi  are  bitaminous  fields, 
whose  extent  was  probably  over-estimated  by  von 
HiniTHOFEN,  but  thes«  Mesozoic  basins  of  Shensi 
and  also  of  Kansu  will  be  tapped  when  the 
projected  Lanchow  railway  is  opened.  The 
Jurassic  coal  of  Inner  Western  Mongolia  is  also 
regarded  as  of  great  importance 

A  vast,  uniform,  and  continuous  coal-field 
covers  nearly  all  the  southern  districts  of  Fukien, 
extending  to  Kiangsi,  the  Anki,  Lungyen  (anthra- 
cite), Tingchow,  Shaowu,  and  Kienning  prefectures, 
but  this  wealth  is  almost  entirely  neglected. 

In  Ssuch'uan  coal  is  widely  diffused,  and 
differs  in  quality,  from  lignite  in  the  far  west  to 
bituminous  in  the  north  and  anthracite  in  the  east. 
Bittiminous  coal  occurs  nearly  all  over  Yunnan, 
(except  in  the  S.E.),  Kuangtung  and  Kueichou, 
(except  in  the  eastern  portion).  At  Koupouchcn, 
in  S.  Yunnan,  the  Tonkin  Railway  is  supplied.  In 
W.    China,   except  in  the  districts  mentioned,  it  is 


impossible  to  travel  50  miles  in  any  direction 
without  finding  either  coal  outcrops  or  workings. 
Outcrops  are  worked  down  to  water  level  and  then 
abandoned. 

The  great  southern  coal-field  lies  to  the  east  of 
the  Siang  River,  in  Hunan  and  Kiangsi.  The 
greater  part  of  the  field  is  in  Hunan,  but  the 
most  important  producer,  the  collieries  of  the 
Han-Yeh-Ping  Iron  and  Coal  Co.,  are  at  Pingsiang, 
in  Kiangsi.  This  coal  is  a  bituminous  coking 
variety  with  associated  thia  seams  of  anthracite. 
The  field  stretches  E.  N.  E.  to  Fouliang,  and  there 
are  othef  smaller  belts  besides  this  immense  one. 

3.  Lignite.  The  amount,  as  stated  above, 
is  comparatively  small.  It  occurs  in  Chihli  north 
of  the  Great  Wall  (Jehgl  district),  in  Manchuria, 
and  in  considerable  quantities  in  W.  China,  in  the 
dried-up  lake  regions  of  Yunnan  and  Kueichou  and 
in  W.   Ssuch'uan. 

As  far  as  present  knowledge  goes,  there  are 
probably  one  thousand  billion  metric  tons  in  China, 
enough  to  supply  the  whole  world  for  the  next 
thousand  years.  (W.  K.  Ting,  Director  of  Geolo- 
gical Survey  in  China). 

The  Export  in  1916  was  tons  1,314,  .822  value 
Hk.  Tls.  5,737,691,  and  the  import  was  tons  1,421, 
991,  value  Tls.  8.975,836.  Far  Eastern  Review 
(pa.ssim). 

COPPER,  ^  t'unrj.  The  copper  deposits  of 
Yunnan  have  yielded  in  the  past  practically  all  the 
copper  required  for  minting  and  other  purposes  in 
China  and  Burma.  The  Tungchwan  hills  have  been 
the  chief  source  of  supply  ;  the  mines  were  organized 
in  1697,  and  mining  made  a  government  monopoly 
in  1738,  for  the  increased  demand  for  brass  coinage 
(the  little  copper  produced  in  Hupei,  Shansi,  and 
Chihli  being  insufficient).  Four  thousand  tons  were 
sent  to  Peking  annually  thenceforward,  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  great  Mahommedan  rebellion  in 
Yunnan  in  1858  put  &  stop  to  work  for  nearly  20 
years,  since  when  the  output  has  never  reached 
figures  approaching  the  8,000  tons  which  were 
averaged  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  At 
pre.sent  only  ten  thousand  to  thirteen  thousand 
piculs  are  mined  yearly.  Other  mines  in  Yiinnan 
are  those  N.  of  Tali  Lake,  where  the  ores  worked 
are  chiefly  oxides  and  carbonates  ;  here  also  great 
development  is  possible.  In  the  Shan  State  of 
llswenli  there  are  workings  at  Malipa. 

The  ores  mined  at,  Tungchwan  are  malachite, 
a/.urite,  cuprite,  pyrites,  etc. 

In  Yungchangfu  on  the  extreme  west  there 
are  mines  which  before  the  rebellion  produced 
10,'000  picula  annuf^Uy 

In  Ssuch'uan  a  little  copper  is  mined  in  Ihe  rich 
region  of   Hweilichow. 

The  exi>ort  in  1916  was  pels.  564,818,  value  Tls. 
9,066,681. 
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Con'KUAS,  chiny  fan  ^^,  (Milj.hiitu  of 
iron),  IK  fmiiui  in  i-oiitliiiiutit/n  willi  coal  m  moiimi- 
iliMlrii  tn  t»f  .SmO*  Iruuii.  It  ii»  ufparatod  l>y  bi  iliiij^ 
tlif  «oal  (lurtl,  (liuwin^  «)ff  thu  water,  and  ri«  boiling' 
the  lallrr  till  il  tljitkniM,  whrfi  it  in  poured  iiifi 
wocmKii  iiiouUIh,  wlure  it  Molidirn«M.  ('o|)|)eriu»  in 
eiM|i|(>yi<(l  in  the  dyt'inj.'  imliisfrv  ;m  im  in  i  ••.Jn'nt  in 
black  colour  dyeing. 

(U)LD  chin  ^.  Little  gold  is  mined  in  ('hiriu  ; 
the  nioHt  proniiHing  loi-ulitios  appear  to  bo  the  Mu  ho 
iniiicM  on  the  river  of  that  nain(>,  (an  affluent  of  the 
Amur),  and  the  nei^^hbourhood,  where  proM])ector« 
have  worked  since  1866.  Atteinpts  to  mine  gold 
have  ul»o  been  made  in  many  parts  of  Central  and 
South  Mamluiria,  especially  near  Hin^jking  and  on 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Hun  Hiver.  There  are  also 
mines  near  Jehol  (Kouliaiif^,  etc.)  and  at  C/haoyang, 
Lanping,  etc.,  further  east  in  Chihli.  On  the 
Russian  frontier,  near  Urga,  and  in  E.  Mongolia, 
gold  is  collected,  and  in  Sining  prefecture,  etc., 
Kansu,  as  well  as  in  Hi. 

In  S.  China  gold  exists  in  Chao-ching  fu  and 
there  is  placer  gold  in  Licnchow  (near  Pakhoi)  \ 
in  Kuangsi  it  occurs  in  four  districts,  especially  in 
Pinglo;  there  is  a  little  in  Hunan  and  in  Tsun-i 
district  of  Kueichou. 

Another  source  of  supply  is  the  mines  and  river 
beds  of  the  Tibetan  borderland  of  Ssuch'uan. 
Here  Viceroy  Chad  ERii-FeNc  initiated  the  policy 
of  official  working,  but  a  mining  engineer  reported 
adversely  on  the  prospects,  even  with  the  use  of 
modern  machinery,  and  the  venture  came  to  an  end. 
However,  private  enterprise  i«  still  carried  on  in  the 
Tachienlu,  Litang,  Derge,  and  other  districts. 
A  rough  official  estimate  of  the  annual  yieJd  is 
12.000  Chinese  ounces,  worth  £45,0Q0.  Non- 
continuous  veins  are  said  to  exist,  but  the 
Government  proposes  to  resume  operation  when 
funds  are  available. 

The    best    known    mine    in    China    is    that    of 
Chou-yuen,  about  40  miles  S.  W.  of  Chefoo,  where 
a  quartz    vein  from  40   to  90  feet  wide  has   been    j 
uncovered  for  more  than  a  mile  in  length ;  200,000 
tons  of  ore  have  been  developed  here,  but  the  mine    j 
has  been  closed   for  some  time.     At  P'ingtu,  near 
by,  are  other  mines  probably  of  considerable  value. 
In  Yunnan   the  most    notable  mines   are  those    at 
Talang  where  there  is  a  considerable  yield  annually,    j 
T.  T.  Read,  in  his  article  on  the  Mineral  Resources    i 
of  China,   comes   to  the  conclusion  that  with  the    I 
exception  of  Manchuria  and  the  Yiinnan-Ssuch'uan    ; 
region  the  gold  mining  industry  giveg  little  promise 
of  grow^th. 

In  the  Amur  region  there  are  estimated  to  be 
5  million  tons  of  high-grade  ore  (Fab,  Eastern 
Review,  Oct.  1913)  but  how  much  of  this  is  in 
Chinese  soil  is  not  stated. 
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UrioiiT    ON     TACiiifcMLC*,     eU-.     He«     lLttu.1%%  : 

(  /i,nr',    Cutrrnry;   MltiTINif   ('osaULAIl    KlCt^llTtt. 

'1  he  AJIuviftl   gold   '•    ^!    •fhuria   ha»  Xn-t  " 

dcitribcd  by  ( '.   \V.  Pi  ,  ;  Miinn>j  A/n, 

vol.    iv,    1911;    the   dopcsiU    in   Chihli   by    H.    C. 

Iltiovrji  ;  Tinii'urtwn  of  thr  In'titulion  of  M$nin'j 
u,ui  Mttnllurjy,  vol.  X,  1901  ('''  •  f  the  Liaoiun;; 
pcniiiMuhi    depoeit*    by    Ho(;da  ,i  :    Zt,ttrhri/l 

fui  jitaktmckt  (JeoloffU,  vol.  vli  p.  240. 

CUAPHITK,  or  Vl.VMUAdO,  hti  chtm  fen 
%0i^,  'xturn  in  Hunan,  in  Vunnan  on  the  Upper 
Mekong,  and  wa«  diwovtred  in  1900  at  KarXzu,  we«v 
of  Cliinkiang.  In  1915  a  deposit  wai  discovered  in 
the  Hingrhowfu  dijitritt  of  Hunan,  and  ii  exifta 
aiBo  near  Wcnchow  (Chekiang)  and  in  Kuangtung. 
The  Chincjje  call  it  "unripe  coal",  but  it  i*  in 
reality  geologically  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale. 

(JYPiSUM. — Jl  ^;  shih  Icfjo.  Large  quantities 
of  gypsum  are  dug  in  the  Yingtheng  diiilrict  of 
Hupei,  where  there  are  extensive  salt  springs.  It 
was  discovered  during  the  T'ai  P'ing  rebellion,  when 
the  province  waa  cut  off  from  its  ordinary  salt 
supplies  in  Kiaiigsu  by  the  advance  of  the  rebels. 
The  expectation  from  Hankow  (practically  the  sole 
exporting  port)  was  432,000  piculs  in  1913,  and  moet 
of  this  went  to  the  Lower  Yangtze  ports,  and  to 
Hangchow,  Ningpo,  and  Canton.  It  has  also  been 
worked  a  good  deal  in  the  Chih-chow  district  of 
Anhui. 

Gypsum  is  also  found  in  crystalline  formation 
in  the  clay  beds  of  central  Yunnan  and  S.  E. 
Kueichou,  and  as  anhydrite  in  many  of  the  caves  in 
the  limestone  formation  peculiar  to  the  boundary 
country  between  Yunnan,  Kuangsi,  and  Kueichou, 
where  it  is  used  locally  as  medicine. 

It  is  used  partly  for  manure,  partly  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  powder  so  much  used  by  Cbineae 
women  as  a  foundation  for  rouge. 

The  export  in  1916  was  pcli.  169,163,  value  Tla. 
76,292. 

Far  EASTErtN  Review,  November,  1915. 
IRON  t'ieh  ^  is  the  second  in  importance  of 
China's  mineral  resources,  and  iron  ore  is  found  in 
every  province,  but  is  only  worked  by  native  methods 
where  coal  is  also  present,  owing  to  the  large 
quantity  of  coal  used  in  iron  smelting.  This  is  the 
case  in  Shansi,  where  iron  is  particularly  abundant. 
The  chief  producing  districts  are  Pingtingchow, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Taiyiianf u ;  Taiping-hsien  in 
the  S.  W.,  and  especially  Lu-an-fu,  the  wares  from 
which  are  famous  all  over  China.  T.  T.  Read  (Far 
Eastern  Review,  July,  1912),  the  leading  authority, 
states  that  the  iron  ores  of  Shansi  are  limonite  and 
hematite,  occurring  in  shales  and  sandstones  of 
carboniferous  age,  but  owing  to  their  distribution 
there  is  no  sufficient  supply  of  uniform  ore  to  form 
the  basis  of  blast-furnaco  work  on  a  large  scale,  at 
least  so  far  as  they  hive  been  explored  iq)  to  the 
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present-.  Shensi,  the  neighbouring  province,  is 
likely  to  be  of  importance  as  an  iron  field  in  the 
future.  Iron  also  occurs  in  many  widely  scattered 
parts  of  Chihli  and  in  Manchuria,  especially  near 
Tiehling  ("iron  ranrje^')  and  on  the  Hun  River.  It 
also  occurs  in  Shantung,  in  magnetite,  but  the 
deposit  is  not  of  a  promising  nature  :  one  mine,  that 
of  Chinlingchen,  is  worked.  It  is  intended  to  work 
some  deposits  in  N.  W.  Honan. 

In  the  Yangtze  Valley  the  iron  ores  at  Tayeh, 
owned  by  the  Han-Yeh-Ping  Iron  and  Coal  Co., 
with  works  at  Hankow  and  Hanyang,  are 
extensively  worked,  and  the  finished  product  is 
exported  abroad.  Plunan  is  at  present  unpromising, 
but  further  exploration  may  yield  good  results.  In 
Fukien  iron  exists  in  a  large  unexplored  area  from 
Ankhoe  up  to  Kiangsi.  In  Kuangtung  mines  have 
been  worked  for  centuries  at  Pingyiian  and  Cheng- 
ping, — the  iron  sugar  pans  and  other  wares  of 
Chaochov.-fu  are  famous.  In  Western  China  iron 
exists  everywhere  S.  of  lat.  28°'  and  W.  of 
longitude  105°.,  and  in  patches  both  N.  and  E.  of 
these  areas,  being  mined  and  worked  in  every 
prefecture  of  Yunnan  and  in  Kueichou.  It  is  also 
well  distributed  over  Ssuch'uan,  especially  on  the 
Kueichou  border,  from  which  comes  much  of  the 
iron  used  in  making  the  vast  numbers  of  pans  used 
in  salt-evaporating  in  the  great  salt  districts. 

For  full  accounts  of  the  industry  see  T.  T. 
Read's  pap^r,  and  A.  J.  Moore-Bennett,  The 
Mineral  Arp.as  of  \V.  China.  Far  Eastern  Review, 
Nov.,  1915. 

The  expert  of  iron  in  1916  was  (pig)  pels. 
2,392,122,  value  Hk.  Tls.  5,174,974;  (ore)  pels. 
4,679.734,  Tls.  915,104. 

LEAD  f^  ch'ien.  The  best  known  lead  mines 
are  tho?e  of  Shuikoushan,  on  the  Upper  Siang 
River,  S.  Hunan.  They  have  been  worked  for  200 
years,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  foreign  machinery 
has  been  installed.  They  produce  lead  and  zinc  ore 
and  by-products.  In  1914,  53,000  tons  of  galena, 
22,000  tons  of  zinc-blende,  and  some  sulphur  were 
produced. 

MALACHITE.  Green  paint  |3^  ^  is  made  by 
triturating  malachite  to  a  powder,  and  mixing  it 
with  white  lead  and  oil.  Malachite  is  also  employed 
in  painting  and  colouring  porcelain  and  glass. 
Williams  :  Commercial  Guide,  p.  130. 

MANGANESE  meng  ft|  ore  has  been  found 
near  Pakhoi,  and  a  little  has  been  exported. 

MARBLE. — The  best  marble  workings  in 
China  are  these  near  Tallfu,  Yunnan,  where  the 
(Quantity  in  sight  is  enormous.  It  has  a  curious 
staining  of  dark  green  and  reddi.'^h  brown  running 
irregularly  through  the  stone,  which  in  the  finished 
panels  (used  for  screens  and  pedestals)  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  trees  and  scenery.  Except 
for  this  staining  the  stone  is  of  very  high  quality. 
Far  Eastern  Review,  Nov,  1915. 


MOLYBDENUM,  ^  mu  used  in  pen-nib  manu^- 
facture,  is  produced  at  Yungtaihsien,  in  Fukien,  and 
has  been  assayed  in  England  with  good  results. 

NICKEL  ^  or  ||jt  Nickel  ores,  consisting  of 
glance,  pyrites,  and  kupfernickel  occur  in  the 
gneiss,  slates,  and  quartz  rocks  of  S.E.  Yunnan, 
but  are  not  worked.  Near  Weining,  N.W.  Kuei- 
chou, ores  containing  nickel  in  conjunction  with 
bismuth  have  been  examined,  and  the  metal  seems 
to  exist  associated  with  cobalt  in  the  Red  River 
district,  W.  of  Kochiu,  S.  Yunnan. 

ORPIMENT  :H  ^  shih  huang.—A  naturally 
occurring  compound  of  arsenic,  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  mines  near  Chaochow  and  Menghwa  (North- 
west Yiinnan).  It  is  mostly  used  as  a  pigment  by 
painteic>;  the  Malays  seem  to  use  it  in  eye-washes; 
and  not  a  little  is  employed  ini  making  depilatory 
soap.  It  occurs  in  vein  or-lode  deposits  as  a  soft 
mineral,  and  is  usually  of  deep  lemon  colour  with  a 
resinous  or  pearly  lustre. 

Williams  :  Commercial  Guide,  p.  122 ; 
Tengyueh  Customs  Report,  1909. 

PETROLEUM  shih  yu  :;S  Jft.  On  the  S. 
of  the  Gobi  desert,  at  the  base  of  the  Nanshan 
Mts.  in  Kansu,  20  miles  from  Shan-te-king-pu, 
are  situated  petroleum  rocks,  where  a  dozen 
wells  are  worked;  the  oil  is  here  used  as  a 
lubricant.  In  Shensi,  about  '100  miles  S.W.  of 
Ningtai  liang,  rivulets  of  petroleum  flow  from  the 
rocks,  the  oil  being  of  a  greenish  colour  and  very 
fluid ;  it  is  used  as  an  illuminant.  The  crude  oil  is 
of  various  colours,  the  best  is  nearly  as  white  as 
water;  only  the  worst,  blackish,  is  used  for 
lubricating.  There  are  said  to  be  fifty  wells  in 
Shensi.  The  refined  oil  is  sent  to  Hsi-an,  where 
it  undersells  foreign  kerosene  oil. 

Petroleum  is  not  worked  in  Western  China,  but 
natural  gas  has  been  seen  in  many  places  in  the 
south  and  west  of  .Ssuch'uan,  and"  in  the  salt  well 
district  is  used  in  the  reduction  of  salt.  It  has  been 
noted  in  the  far  north  of  Yunnan,  and  in  Burma 
there  are  large  workings.  (Far  Eastern  Review, 
February,   1914). 

QUICKSILVER  7h  ^  shui  yin.  A  broad  belt 
of  quicksilver  exists  in  N.  Kueichou,  running  into 
Hunan,  in  Fenghuangting,  where  the  mines  are 
carried  in  dolomite ;  it  has  been  worked  for 
centuries.  The  ore  is  cinnabar  (mercury  sulphide) 
associated  with  stibnite  (antimony  sulj)hide).  The 
Chinese  crush  it  by  hand  and  pan  it  down,  while  the 
poorer  ores  and  tailings  are  retorted  in  an  ingenious 
way  for  their  contents.  {Far  Eastern  Review, 
Sept.-  1915}. 

In  W.  and  N.  Yunnan  cinnabar  is  found  in  the 
dolomitic  sandstones  and  in  the  beds  of  streams 
entering  the  Salween,  Mekong  and  Yangtze  Rivers, 
and  is  washed  for  by  the  natives  much  as  they  wash 
for  gold.     The  same  methods  are  adopted  in  S.  W. 
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Situch'uan,  oMpuciully  in  tlio  'I'liiiK  Ixtniii.  Unfor 
tunutoly,  wliure  urcM  arc  biiiciIUhI,  hutf  tliu  inurcury 
JH  wii.stiul,  owin^  to  the  roUtrtM  not  bciii^  tight,  tho 
limiiHTH  hriii;;  faulty,  mni  tho  fut'l  jxxjr.  lU»l\\ 
ciiunibar  uiid  quickHilvrr  aro  UM-d  in  tiio  iiutivu  artN, 
OMprcially  in  thv^  furm  of  vurniilioii,  in  making  red 
huMjuer,  vie.     (Soo  Cinfuilxir,  i!i»j»ra). 

Thd  rxport  in  1016  wiim  U>  llui  valiii*  of  Tin. 
98J?,061. 

SlLVKlt  ^  yin  is  widely  dintributed  in  West 
China,  chiefly  in  tlie  form  of  ar^rntlferous  galena, 
which  is  present  in  every  jirofccturo  of  Yunnan  and 
West  Kuoichou.  Tho  chief  workings  aro  in  Yunnan, 
at  Tungrhwan,  Tali  (in  conjujiction  with  arsenic 
and  zinc),  near  J.ikiang  (with  copper)  and  at 
Talang  and  Weiyuan  In  tho  »Slian  States  region.  In 
Kuangsi,  Kuoichou,  and  Kuangtung  galena  exists 
over  a  Y-shaped  area,  4he  prong  pointing  about 
N.  W.,  and  the  fcot  touching  tho  coast  near  Swatow. 
Silver  also  occurs  on  tho  tributaries  of  the  West 
River  J  there  is  a  rich  mine  at  Yiinning,  Kuang?i ; 
in  Lopingchou  and  Nortu  of  Weining,  Kueichou, 
and  in  the  llweilichou  district  of  Ssuch'uan. 

SOAPSTONE,  ^T?  hxia  shih.  Steatite  is 
quarried  in  tho  hills  near  Chingticn,  35  miles  frcm 
Wenchow  (Chekiang).  From  this  fine  compact  stone, 
are  manufactured  at  Wenchow,  vases,  images,  and 
ornaments,  also  tasteful  plaques  for  which  there  is 
a  considerable  demand  in  Brazil  and  Mexico.  The 
soapstone  is,  however,  inferior  to  that  frcm 
Foochow.  A  quantity  is  also  dug  up  near  Lai  chou 
fu  in  Shantung,  and  in  Kueichou. 

The  exportation  in  1913  was  8,000  piculs,  almost 
all  from   Wenchow,  of  the   value  of  Tls.   120,000. 
The  export  of  Soapstone  ware  in  1916  amounted  to 
Tls.  44,108. 

SULPHUR. — T^i  liu,  5j|t  ^  shih  huang,  etc. 
It  exists  in  its  pure  state  in  many  parts  of  W. 
and  N.  Y'linnan  as  a  deposit  on  the  mouth  of  hot 
springs,  but  is  not  exported,  on  account  of  the 
prohibitive  cost  of  transportation.  In  the  T'aiyiian 
fu  plain,  Shansi,  there  is  much  sulphur,  and  it 
occurs  also  in  Shantung,  Manchuria  and  Kueichou. 

TIN. — ^  hsi.  The  only  important  tin  mines 
in  China  are  situated  at  Kochiu,  20  miles  S.E.  of 
Mengtsz,  w^here  many  veins  are  worked  over  a 
surface  of  10  square  miles.  Development  was 
severely  handicapped  by  the  use  of  rudimentary 
native  methods  until  1911,  when  modern  machinery 
was  set  up,  and  the  transport  difficulty  eliminated 
by  the  use  of  an  aerial  ropeway.  A'  purer  metal  is 
now  obtained  by  scientific  smelting  and  refining. 
The  opening  of  the  Yiinnan  railway  also  gave  an 
enormous  stimulus  to  the  industry,  which  is 
developing  very  fast.  The  tin  used  in  the  josspaper 
industry  in  Chekiang  is  from  the  Straits  :  it  is 
considerec'    better    than    Yiinnan    tin,    being    more 


rnullniibln.  Ncjirly  all  the  tin  prrxluc4*d  in 
thu  Yunnan  minci  i«  »rnt  to  Hongkong,  wluire  it 
I*  rvlined  in  native  ftKlabliahninnli.  It  nrrivee  in 
throo  (pialilin  in  rnrtangular  flftbi  meoAuring  2 
feet  long,  1  foot  wide,  and  1  inch  thick.  The  fimt 
two  (|ualiti<^i  ar»  fairly  pure,  but  the  third  '  '' 
contttiiiN  a«  much  om  20  per  cent,  of  lead.  The  ,..-:._ 
arc  melted  in  concave  iron  ptni,  reiting  cm  brick 
furnacea  fed  with  wood  fuel.  In  the  centre  of  eAch 
I)an  is  placed  an  open  iron  cylinder  lurroundi-d  near 
ita  banc  on  the  cutiide  with  tin  iirotz,  throagh 
which  the  molten  metal  filten  into  the  cylinder, 
emerging  when  cooled  at  A.  block  of  refined  tin, 
which  iH  Hcnt  back  to  ChincNe  porti. 

Apart  from  tho  above,  tin  i«  found  in  the 
Tungchwan  diutrict  of  Yunnan  where  a  lode  wae 
opened  up  for  some  distance  in  1910.  Here  the  ore 
is  stannite.  Tin  is  also  said  to  occur  S.  of  Shihping 
and  is  worked  K.  of  llianghsien,  a^  pcrhtang  (whit« 
copper).  In  Kuangsi  tin  deposits  have  been  worked 
for  50  yearg  at  Fuchwan,  and  the  government  has 
now  taken  up  the  working,  but  only  100  tons  are 
obtained  in  a  year.  It  is  found  also  in  the  Hohaien 
district.  In  Hunan  tho  Linwu  mines  arc  worked 
and  at  Kianghua  an  extensive  tin  field,  little  known, 
runs  south  into  Kuangsi.  Here  the  tin  is  a.«sociated 
with  tourmaline,  iron,  and  arsenic.  The  Anyuan 
mines,  on  the  Kuangtung  border  of  Hunan,  are 
better  known.  The  native  method  is  as  follows  : 
the  clean  arsenical  ore  is  first  stacked  for  separate 
treatment,  and  the  balance  is  roasted,  the  arsenious 
oxide  being  collected  by  condensation  and  re-heated, 
when  it  is  deposited  as  a  "glass"  and  sold  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  roasted  ore  is  then 
crushed  by  water-driven  Chinese  stamps  and 
concentrated,  and  smelted  into  ingots  composed  of 
99%  tin. 

The  Chinese  use  tin  in  many  ways  :  alloyed  with 
lead  and  a  small  proportion  of  other  metals,  it  forms 
pewter,  and  is  wrought  into  many  articles  for 
domestic  and  temple  uses.  Rolled  into  thin  sheets, 
it  becomes  tin  foil,  and  forms  the  paper  cash  strewn 
on  graves.  In  combination  with  sulphur,  it  forms 
mosaic  gold,  used  in  female  head-dresses  and  to 
decorate  idols,  etc.  It  is  also  employed,  with  the 
addition  of  mercury,  for  mirrors,  and  with  certain 
acids  it  gives  brilliancy  and  permanency  to  several 
dyes.  The  original  export  in  1915  was  Pels.  134,817, 
value  Hk.Tls.  9,330,456.  The  1916  figures  show- 
some  decrease.  Amoy  Customs  Report,  1872  and 
Mengtsz  C.  R.   {passim). 

TUNGSTEN;  H  or  ^.  Deposits  of  this 
valuable  mineral  have  recently  been  discovered  in 
Chenchow  fu,  Hunan,  by  a  Chinese  engineer;  work 
was  begun,  but  interrupted  through  labour  troubles. 
[North  China  Daily  News,  20  February,  1917). 

In  the  absence  of  traces  of  tin  and  copper,  it  is 
easy  to  work  and  the  export  is  likely  to  develop. 
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Tungsten  is  also  found  in  the  hills  to  the  S.  and 
S.  E,  of  Puerhfu  near  the  wild  Wa  States  on  the 
Burmese  border.  It  is  usually  found  in  small 
crystalline  masses  or  as  laminae  with  semi-metallic 
lustre,  and  is  washed  out  by  the  natives  in  their 
search  for  gold  and  tin.  It  is  not  worked  in 
Yunnan,  but  in  S.  Burma  many  Chinese  work  the 
deposits  systematically. 

Far  Eastern  Review,  Nov.  1915. 

ZINC,  fl  fS  pai  ch'ien.  The  whole  domestic 
supply  of  zinc  in  China  is  derived  from  the  S.  W. 
provinces,  chiefly  Kueichou.  Spelter  has  been 
worked  for  years,  for  making  the  alloy  from  which 
cash  are  manufactured.  The  largest  mine  is  that 
at  Oyinshan  near  the  Kueichou  frontier  of  Yunnan, 
where  the  mineral  occurs  as  calamine  and  as  blende. 
Also  at  Tungchwan,  Minchiu,  and  Likiang  in 
Yunnan,  Hweilirhow  in  S.  W.  Ssuch'uan,  and 
Weiningchow  in  Kueichou.  Large  quantites  of  ore 
are  also  produced  in  Hcngchow  and  Yangchow  in 
Hunan  and  export-ed  to  Belgium  and  Holland. 
Outcrops  ha\e  also  been  observed  at  many  places  in 
Kuangsi.  Spelter  is  used  in  the  large  centres  for 
making  cash,  and  for  the  "old"  bronzes  for  sale  to 
the  unwary  tourist. 

The  mines  with  the  largest  output  of  zinc,  and 
the  only  mines  where  modern  methods  are  in  use, 
are  those  of  Shui-kou-shan,  S.  Hunan  (see  under 
Lead).  Zinc  blende  (sphalerite,  a  sulphide  of  zinc), 
galena,  and  pyrites  are  the  chief  minerals  present 
in  the  ore.  Output  (1914)  of  zinc  ore,  23,000  tons. 
Fkr  Eastern  Review,  July,  1912  and  Nov.  1915. 

[N.S.] 

MING  DYNASTY,  THE,  m,  IB»  was  a  Chinese 
one,  founded  by  the  Buddhist  ex-monk  Chu  Yuan- 
CHANG,  better  known  by  the  reign  title  Hung  Wu. 
After  driving  out  the  Mongols,   he  made  a  treaty 


with  Korea  and  exacted  tribute  from  Burma.  He 
established  schools,  codified  the  laws,  and  cared  for 
the  welfare  of  his  people,  who  numbered  sixty 
millions.  He  made  Nanking  and  K'ai-feng  fu  his 
capitals.  His  grandson's  throne  was  usurped  by 
Yung  Lo  {q.v.),  under  whom  Tonkin  was  annexed 
and  a  Chinese  admiral  sailed  to  India,  Arabia,  and 
Africa.  He  made  Peking  the  capital.  The  Mongols 
invaded  China  in  1^49  and  carried  the  Emperor 
YiNG  TsUNG  into  captivity  for  eight  years,  after 
which  he  was  allowed  to  return  and  reigned  again 
with  a  new  reign  title.  He  forbade  the  killing  of 
slaves  and  concubines  at  his  burial.  The  dynasty 
reached  its  height  of  glory  under  Hsien  Tsung  and 
Hsiao  Tsung,  but  a  partial  return  to  feudalism  by 
territorial  grants  to  members  of  the  imperial  House 
caused  discontent  among  the.  people.  In  1516 
appeared  the  lirst  Portuguese  trader  off  Canton. 
Later  a  Portuguese  raid  along  the  coast  was  punished 
by  a  massacre  of  Portuguese  at  Ningpo.  Under 
Shth  Tsung  and  his  successors  there  were  continued 
conflicts  with  the  Mongols  and  the  Japanese,  the 
latter  being  granted  a  settlement  near  Fusan.  The 
Spaniards  and  Dutch  settled  in  the  Philippines  and 
Formosa,  and  the  Jesuit  Ricci  gained  influence  in 
Peking.  LTnder  ',Van  Li  the  Manchus  invaded 
China  and  set  up  a  rival  dynasty  at  Mukden  in  1625. 
Later  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Shansi,  and  the  rebel 
leader  captured  Peking,  the  Emperor  committing 
suicide.  The  Manchus  helped  to  crush  the  rebellion 
and  established  a  Manchu  dynasty  in  Peking. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  Ming  dynasty  some  cele- 
brated works  were  published,  such  as  an  Encyclopae- 
dia Hsing  li  ta  ch'iian  shu  \i.^-k^  ^,  of  Mental 
Philosophy,  and  a  complete  Geogrnphical  Record, 
The  arts  of  poetry  and  painting  flourished,  together 
with  industries  of  pottery,  cloisonne,  textiles,  etc. 


Dynastic  Title. 


Personal  name. 


T'ai  Tsu 

Hui   Ti 

Ch'eng  T«u 

Jen    Tsung 

Hsiian  Tsung 

Ying    Tsung 

Tai  Tsung 

Ying  Tsung 

Hsien  Tsung 

Hsiao  Tsung 

Wu   Tsung 

Shih   Tsung 

Mu  Tsung 

Shen    Tsung 

Kuang  Tsung 

Hsi  Tsung 
1  '-n      Hnai  Tsung  or  Chuang 
orl^nmi^    [  Lieh  Min  Ti 


3w  ^ 


Yiian  Chang 
Yiin  Wen 
Ti 

Kao  Chih 
Chan    Chi 
Ch'i   Chen 
Ch'i  Yii 
(resumed    governm 
M.  ^    Chien  Shen 
Yu    T'ang 
Hou   Chao 
Hou  Tsung 
Tsai  Hou 
Yi  Chun 
Ch'ang  Lo 
Yu  Hsiao 
Yu   Chien 


KM 
tll!fi 


Accession  Title  of  Re\gn.            Adopted 

A.D.  A.D. 

1368  ^JE^  Hung   Wu  1368 

1398  il  ^  Chien   Wen  1399 

1402  7X  ^M  Yung  Le  1403 

1424  i'^c^^  Hung   Hsi  1425 

1425  'K  t^.  Hsiian  Te  1426 
1435  jT.  tSt  Cheng  T'ung  1436 
1449  J^^  ChingT'ai  1450 

ent)        1457  X  lUS  T'ien   Shun  1457 

1464  \Sk  -fb  Ch'eng  Hua  1465 

1487  ^  r'J^  Hung  Chih  1488 

1505  jT.  '^.  Cheng  Te  1506 

1521  M  f^  CAuti  Ching  1522 

1566  m  ^  Lung   Ch'ing  1567 

1572  /S5  ^&  Wan  LI  1573 

1620  *  ^  T'ai   Ch'ang  1620 

1620  ^^  T'ien   Ch'i  1621 

1627  ^  m  Ch'ung   Cheng  1628 
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MING  10,  ii  iiainr  fuund  on  Uio  Catalan  Allan 
(Hiu'hon's  Notico),  *tttiuliiiK  for  Ming  chou  \§l\  ^.• 
Odouk;  huH  inuny  vuriuiitH  Mcir/.u,  MoiiHy,  Montu, 
Mi'ugu,  otc.     Yi'LK  tiikoH  it  for  Niiim»(). 

CoiiDlKii  :  i/Kxtn'vm  Oiirnt  daus  t' Atlas 
(\U(tl(in^  J).   »W. 

MING  T'ANG  IDl  ^  h,ujht  hull.  The  WM  In 
front  of  H  toanb  ijiVBo  culled,  but  tlio  moaning  of 
thu  torni  iis  i\  pu/./.io  to  Cliinuac  an  well  as  tu  weitern 
ainologiu'H. 

Db  Groot  :  The  Ifeliyioiia  Sy^ttJii  of  China, 
vol.  iii,  p.   1362. 

MING  TOMBS.     See  ^fau!^oh^a. 

MINING.     METALS.*    It  ha.s  been  suKgCBtcd 

that  by  ilrawuig  upon  all  ovidiMuo  uvailablo,  Chinese 
mining  and  metallurgy  may  be  proved  the  oldest  in 
the  world.  This  suggestion  is"  not  confirmed  by 
fact.  Egyptian  monument  records  depict  gold 
washing  at  a  period  aj)[)roximately  4,000  years  B.C., 
and  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  indicate  from  their 
form  a  coirsiderablo  knowledge  of  metallurgy  of 
distinct  metals  and  many  metallic  instruments  at 
periods  which  ante<date,  &o  far  as  is  known,  all 
Chinese  records.  The  Chinese  race  9,ppears  from 
the  beginning  to  have  been  an  agricultural  one.  It 
settled  in  the  plain  of  the  Yellow  River  where 
possible  metalliferous  deposits  lie  hidden  beneath 
a  thick  stratum  of  loess. 

The  Chinese  use  the  same  character  (  -^  )  for 
metal  and  gold.  It  represents  in  the  pseudo-science 
of  Feng  shui  or  Yin-ycmg  the  chief  of  the  sacred 
live-system  of  the  elements  which  comprise  also 
wind,  fire,  water  and  earth.  The  fact  of  its  being 
identified  with  the  western  of  the  five  points  of  the 
Feng  shui  and  Chinese  compass  from  the  earliest 
days  may  indicate  that  the  Chinese'  originally 
obtained  their  metals  from  the  West.  Feng  shui 
divided  its  metal  kingdom  under  five  heads, 
known  as  the  five  metals  among  the  Chinese 
to  this  day.  They  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron  and 
tin.  The  Feng  shui  five-classification  haid  a  strong 
tendency  towards  classification  by  colour,  thus  gold 
was  the  yellow  metal,  silver  was  the  white,  copper 
red,  iron  black,  a,nd  tin  (  ^  ),  a  character  variously 
translated  as  azure,  blue,  etc. 

A  study  of  ancient  Chinese  writings  indicates 
that  the  Chinese  have  never  had  any  clear  knowledge 
of  ihe  distinctions  between  the  chief  metals,  f 
Unlike  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  the  Chinese 
charact-ers,  which  were  modified  and  unified  into 
standard  forms  about  200  B.C.,  do  not  indicate  by 
their  grouping  and  clear  referenc*e  of  form  to 
distinct  metallic  objects,  that  the  early  Chinese  were 
more  advanced  in  the  science  of  metallurgy  at  that 

*  For  information  regarding  :\Iinerals,  Mines  and  Mining  in  Clilna 
nnder  existing  conditions,  see  China  Vear  Book,  p  62. 

t  Thus  the  Chinese  for  "metallic"  is  (IJ  36.  ^  6^. 


]«iTi);d    ihan     were    the     Rf^yptiarm    two    or    thffr 
inillciiium»   before. 

The  fifHt  inenti</n  of  mining  in  C'hu.<-ii«'  rf<:ords 
ri'fiTu  lit  th«  mining  of  copper  at  Sung  Shan  H  jlj 
a  mountain  mmr  liniang  Ch'<^ng  hticn  fl|  ^  Ui  m 
lloniin  I'rovince.  Thi«  was  in  the  reign  of  the 
niythiciil  Ernpcr'^r  IIcano  Ti,  who  in  iftid  to  have 
ruhul  between  26^/7  and  2597  i.e. 

ChincMi;  regalian  nghtN  appear  to  have  eiiated 
over  niinca  and  mctali,  with  effecta  diaaatroua  to 
mineral  devcrlopment,  from  the  earlie«t  dayi.  In 
the  reign  of  Shtn,  a  legendary  Kmpcror  who  gave 
to  the  country  a  perio<i  of  unexampled  protperity 
i^out  B.C.  2255  to  2205,  "the  working  of  gold 
(metal  ?)  minen  in  the  rugged  hilli  and  mountaini 
wnH  ]jrohibitod". 

The  Hook  of  HiHory  %  {}  iUt«8  that  "•ilver 
overflowed  from  the  hills"  during  the  Yin  dynasty 
[n.r..  1766  to  1122).  Thi.s  silver  wan  almost  certainly 
obtained  through  cupellation  of  lead,  which  must 
also  have  been  plentiful. 

The  same  work,  dealing  with  a  period  from 
approximately  2357  B.r.  to  950  B.C.  mentions  lead, 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron  and  a  kind  of  hard  iron  or 
steel,  as  having  been  used  as  tribute  by  various 
states. 

Lead  is  considered  to  be  a  form  of  tin  in  Chinese 
metallurgy.  Copper  appears  to  have  been  the  raetaJ 
"par  excellence"  at  a  very  early  period  in  Chinese 
history,  and  the  character  chin  (  ^  )  was  then  used 
for  it.  The  character  t'ung  (  |^  )  is  better 
translated  "coppery"  than  "copper"  at  the  present 
time,  for  it  is  commonly  used  to  indicate  any 
coppery  metal  such  as  copper,  bronze,  brass  or  any 
metallic  mixture  of    cupreous    colour. 

The  Chinese  characters  throw  little  light  upon 
early  Chinese  mining  and  metallurgy.  The  Chinese 
commentators  upon  them  were  literary  men,  having 
no  practical  knowledge  of  mining  and  metalltii-gy. 
Consequently  their  remarks  lend  little  assistance  to 
study  of  this  subject. 

The  character  chin  (  ^  )  gold  or  metal,  is  said 
by  the  .S'^?/c>  Whi  to  be  made  up  of  the  characters 
chin  ^,  'now'  indicating  the  sound  and  tone  of  the 
word,  and  T'u  ±  ,  'earth',  with  two  dots  in  earth. 
Classical  scholars  state  that  the  two  dots  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  mode  of  occurrence  of 
gold  in  the  earth. 

Silver  (  ^  )  is  made  up  of  the  two  characters 
chin  (  ^  )  metal,  and  (  ^  )  obstinate  or  difficult, 
probably  on  account  of  the  fact  that  is  was  the  only 
ore  of  the  five  metals  whose  production  enUiled  the 
use  of  tw^o  metallurgical  processes. 

The  character  for  copper  (  ^  )  is  made  up  of 
the  character  chin  {^),  gold,  and  Vung  (  ^  )» 
indicating,  according  to  Chinese  commentat  :>rs, 
sound,  harmony  and  assembling,  possibly  because 
metallic  mixtures  such  as  brass  or  bronze  may  have 
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been  known  to  the  Chinese  to  be  composite  before 
pure  copper  was  known  to  them. 

^'»«^  (IR  ).  iron,  kang  (f$^),  a  character 
translated  as  steel,  and  a  form  of  hard  iron,  lou 
(  ^  )>  o^  s^^^^  ^°^  engraving,  are  mentioned  in  the 
6hu  Cking  and  contemporaneous  books.  Pliny, 
the  Roman  historian,  mentions  that  in  his  day 
Chinese  iron  was  the  best  iron,  also  that  the  natives 
exported  it  with  clothing  and  furs  or  hides. 

Tin,  h$i  (  &i),  is  a  character  which  in  early 
periods  seems  to  have  indicated  any  white  alloy. 
The  second  part  of  the  character  hsi  means  "easy". 
The  Chinese  commentators  say  that  it  indicates  the 
sound  of  the  whole  character.  It  possibly  also 
indicates  the  ease  with  which  cassiterite  is  reduced 
to  the  metal. 

Zinc  metal  (Qjg)  has  been  known  in  Europe 
since  as  early  as  the  15th  century.  Its  Systematic 
distillation  from  calamine  was  not  discovered  in 
Europe  until  the  18th  century.  Slab^  assaying  98% 
zinc,  bearing  a  Chinese  date  corresponding  to  1585 
A.D.  have  recently  been  found  in  Kuangtung 
Province.  This  was  possibly  the  origin  of  the 
'tutenague'  which  was  imported  into  Europe  from 
the  East  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

Early  Chinese  records  throw  little  light  on 
the  occurrence  of  ore  and  the  methods  adopted 
in  mining  it.  Fire-setting- is  mentioned  as  an  old' 
method  of  mining  copper  ore  at  an  early  period, 
and  a  Chinese  record,  written  between  960  and 
1126  A.D.  speaks  of  the  use  of  vinegar  in  conjunction 
with  fire-setting,  a  practice  which  is  said  to  have 
been,  adopted  by  Hannibal  in  his  passage  through 
the  Alps. 

Coal  appears  to  have  been  discovered  contem- 
poraneously in  China  and  in  Europe.  Roman 
authors  refer  to  impure  coal  in  the  second  century 
B.C.  In  China  "a  kind  of  stone  which  could  be 
burnt  like  brushwood  {ch'cii  hoY'  is  mentioned  as 
having  been  known  during  the  Han  Dynasty  B.C. 
206— A.D.  23. 

The  Chinese  were  probably  the  first  to  prospect 
and  mine  by  means  of  boring  or  drilling.  Between 
1023  and  1030  a.d.  bamboo  lining  was  used  to  protect 
the  sides  of  boreholes  in  sinking  borings  for  salt. 
Rope  boring  in  connection  with  a  lofty  frame  or 
windlass  is  described  in  a  book  of  either  the  Sung 
or  Ming  period. 

Gunpowder  was  used  by  the  Chinese  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  sort  of  Greek  fire  during  the  Wei 
Dynasty,  between  22Q  and  260  a.d.,  and  in  guns  300 
years  before  it  was  so  used  in  England  early  in  the 
14th  century.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  no 
record  of  its  having  been  used  in  Chinese  mining 
prior  to  its  use  in  the  Schemnitz  mines  in  1627. 

Pure  copper  is  recorded  as  having  been  obtained 
by  precipitation  from  copper  solutions  with  iron  in 
two  Chinese  workfi  as  early  as  1090  and  1099  a.d. 


They  are  recorded  as  having  had  outputs  of  50,000 
and  380,000  catties  c  f  copper  respectively.  The  iron 
consumed  was  in  the  proportion  of  2.4  iron  to  1  of 
copper. 

Development  of  mining  in  China  appears  to  have 
suffered  more  from  the  fact  that  mines  and  the 
metals  in  the  earth  were  considered  to  be  Imperial 
perquisites,  than  from  Feng  shui  or  any  other 
influence.  The  Emperors  looked  upon  metals 
simply  as  a  means  for  coinage,  and  consistently 
discouraged  mining  of  the  m^als  and  minerals  other 
than  coal  and  iron  except  as  a  means  to  this  end, 
i.e.  coinage,  and  sometimes  the  payment  of  troops. 
Chinese  coinage  has  been  based  on  copper  for  25 
centuries,  but  the  '"Uirency  has  frequently  been  • 
largely  non -metallic.  During  the  early  periods  the 
cowrie  shell  constituted  the  only  medium  of 
exchange.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century 
paper  currency  has  been  largely  used. 

The  rough  and  ready  methods  of  the  miner  have 
secured  for  him  calumniaoors  as  plentiful  in  China 
as  elsewhere,  and  Chinese  Emperors  Were  on  many 
occasions  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  be  better 
altogether  to  prohibit  mining,  with  its  necessary 
assembling  of  "bad  characters"  or  not.  On  several 
occasions  they  actually  did  prohibit  mining.  About 
220  a.d.  metallic  currency  was  abolished  by  Imperial 
decree.  In  1227  a.d.  the  Mongol  authorities 
prohibited  the  mining  and  smelting  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  cinnabar  and  tinstone.  In  1023  a.d. 
officials  wer^  appointed  in  different  localities  to 
prohibit  mining.  K'ang  Hsi  prohibited  mining  by 
a  decree  issued  in  1703  a.d.,  and  until  his  death 
continued  to  discourage  it  for  fear  of  riots  and 
disturbances.  As  late  as  1854  a  Censor  urged  the 
Emperor  to  forbid  mining,  but  the  Empire  being  in 
severe  financial  straits,  his  suggestion  was  politely 
rejected. 

Mining  also  suffered  from  the  imposition  of 
excessive  taxes  by  the  Emperors.  In  1266  a.d. 
Khubilai  Khan  ordered  that  the  miners  in  certain 
alluvial  gold  mines  should  give  up  the  whole  of  the 
gojd  won.  In  1680  a.d.,  under  K'ang  Hsi  gold  and 
silver  mines  were  ordered  to  pay  40%  of  their 
production  as  royalty.  The  same  tax  was  collected 
from  all  copper  mines  in  Yunnan.  Sixty  years 
later  certain  mines  had  to  pay  50%  of  their 
production  as  royalty. 

Even  heavier  as  an  impediment  to  mining 
was  the  hand  of  mismanagement  and  rapacity,  laid 
on  the  mines  by  subordinate  officials.  This  official 
control  was  stigmatised  by  a  commission  appointed 
under  the  Emperor  Ch'ien  Lung  as  follows  :— 

"Nature  has  provided  us  with  excellent  mineral 
deposits.  These  were  capable  of  producing  much 
profit  to  the  people.  The  officials,  thinking  that 
there  was  very  much  money  in  mining  business, 
wished  to  take  it  for  themselves,  so  that  in  every 
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mining  diBtritt  rorriipt  prarticAii  g^rew  up  ftmoiiKil 
ihom,  to  tho  very  gruttt  injury  of  tlio  pooplo.  For 
thin  r*ruH(>n  tho  rich  rt-fuMo  to  dt^voto  tln'ir  (iipital 
to  iiiiniii^',  and  mining  iMitorpri-r'nii  arn  ^nidiiully 
ruinod.  If  h  cupituliNt  pu^n  hi»  monuy  into  niiniriK, 
before  ho  Ima  j^uinrd  niutli  profit  ovil  thjinictiTM 
riilHO  conipIaintM  ii^.titiHt  him,  with  tho  ri*nult  that 
tho  ofliciuls  biuHNh  him  to  Homo  diHtunt  ctMintry  or 
taUo  p().s.s(>»>i()n  of  his  bolongin){fi,  in  npito  of  his 
coniplcto  innocence.  It  will  thun  bo  Been  that 
Chino«o  mining  iiffair.M  .iro  exceedingly  badly 
nnma^ed."* 
[WILLIAM  F.  COLLINS,  M.  Inst.  M.  &  M.] 

MINI  VETS.     See  Laniuiae. 

MINOR     or    FRANCISCAN    FRIARS.     Tho 

founder  of  the  Mismiom  of  tho  Minor  Friars  in 
China  was  John  of  Monte  Corvino  who  i.s  mentioned 
by  several  contemporary  writers  but  is  cliiofly 
known  to  us  by  liis  own  letters.  He  was  born 
about  tho  year  1247.  In  1272  ho  was  already  a 
Minorite  and  employed  in  dii)lomatic  service. 
About  1280  ho  seems  to  have  gone  as  a  missionary 
to  Persia,  In  1289  he  left  Fj.irope  as  Papal  envoy 
to  Khuuilai,  and  reached  Khanoalig  (Peking)  in 
1294,  after  Kiiubilai's  death.  There  he  made 
friends  with,  and  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith  the 
Nestorian  king  Geouge  (v.  Nestorian  Christians),- 
and,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  this,  suffcired 
persecution  from  tho  Nestorians  Until  George's 
death  in  1298.  Wlien  he  wrote  his  first  letter  in 
1305  he  had  built  one  Church  at  Khanbalig  and 
was  beginning  a  second.  He  had  bought  forty 
small  boys  whom  he  had  baptized  and  trained 
to  sing  the  services,  and  had  translated  both 
the  Psalms  and  the  New  Testament  into  Mongol 
or,  more  probably,  Uighur.  His  second  letter 
was  written  in  1306.  About  1304  he  had  been 
joined  by  a  German  brother  named  Arnold. 
As  a  result  of  the  reception  of  his  letters  seven 
bishops  were  sent  by  the  Pope  in  1307  to  consecrate 
JcHN*  and  make  him  Archbishop  and  to  help  him 
in  his  work.  After  immense  hardships  three  of 
these — Gerard,  Peregrine,  and  Andrew  of  Peru- 
gia— seem  to  have  reached  Khanbalig  in  the  year 
1313,  They  consecrated  John,  and  then  we  hear 
no  more  of  them  except  as  tishops  successively 
of  Zaitun  or  Ch'iian-chou  ^|N1  in  Fukien,  where 
two  or  three  Churches  were  built.  From  Zaitun, 
in  1326,  Andrew  wrote  a  most  interesting  letter 
which  is  preserved  with  John's  tw^o  letters  in  a 
contemporary  Chronicle  (MS.  Latin  5006  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris)  which  has  not  been 
printed  in  full.  John  of  Monte  Corvino  died  at 
Khanbalig  about  the  year  1329,  and  was  buried 
there.  The  Missions  both-  at  Khanbalig  and  at 
Zaitun  are  mentioned  by  Odoric,  c.  1326,  and  by 


*  Weu  Hsieu  T'nug  K'ao. 


John  dil  Mariunolli,  1.V12  47,  but  nothing  more 
of  imporlatieo  i«  known  of  ihcm.  A  aurxtnuijr  to 
John,  named  Nicholam,  waa  upponittyl  in  13.VS, 
but  died,  c.  1339,  hiifore  hn  reached  Khanbalig  ; 
Jamrh  of  Florence,  Archbuhop  of  Zaitun,  auffercd 
Miurtyrdoni  in  central  Aula  in  1362;  and  the 
nusaiona  did  not  aurvive  tho  Mongol  dynaaiy. 
Near  (/h'uan  chou  thre«  stones  engraved  with 
crosaea  wore  found  in  the  17th  century.  The 
WfKxIcut.M  of  thenc  jiublinhcd  at  Harfg  chou  in  1644, 
and  the  photograph  of  one  whifh  still  survivca 
{7"oung  pao,  1914)  nhow  \cry  marked  Buddhist 
features  rombine<i  with  the  crosses.  The  fruit  of 
this  heroic  effort  of  the  Minor  Friars  seema  to 
have  been  ftmall.  Numbern  of  heathen,  Akdrcw 
tells  UK,  were  baptized,  "but  being  baptized  they 
walk  not  rightly  in  the  way  of  Christianity." 

Franciscan  Missions  are  of  throe  diviwiona; 
(i)  Spanish  Missions.  P.  Pierrk  dk  ALrABO  foand- 
ed  the  Convent  of  N.  D.  des  Anges  in  Macao 
in  1580.  There  was  al.so  a  convent  in  Formosa  from 
1636  till  the  taking  of  the  island  by  the  Dutch  in 
1642.  Spanish  Franciscans  came  to  Fukien  in  1635 
and  only  left  it  finally  in  1863.  At  Chi-nan  fa  in 
Shantung  the  church  of  N.  D.  des  Anges  was  built 
in  1651.  They  had  a  chapel  in  Kuangtung  in  1674. 
Thoy  worked  also  in  Hainan,  in  Kiangsi  (1687),  in 
Chekiang  (1700).  and  in  Kiangnan. 

(ii)  Italian  Missions.  Italian  missionaries  were 
sent  by  the  Propaganda,  first  in  1680,  then  in  1697. 
They  penetrated  as  far  as  Lan-chou  fu  in  Kansu. 
Many  Vicars-apostolic  of  the  north-west  were  drawn 
from  their  ranks.  (iii)  Portuguese  Franciscans. 
They  had  an  establishment  at  Macao,  but  little 
is  known  of  their  missionary  work.  They  furnished 
a  bishop  to  each  of  the  three  dioceses,  Macao,  Nan- 
king and  Peking.     See    Vicariats;  CongregationJi. 

Wadding  :  Annales  Minorum,  2nd  ed.,  17ad, 
etc.,  and  other  collections  of  letters,  etc.,  from  the 
Papal  Regiscers;  Yule:  Cathay  and  the  Way 
thither,  new  ed.,  London,  1913-16;  Pelliot  : 
Chretiens  d'Asie  Centrale  et  d' Extreme-Orient,  in 
T'oung-'pao,  1914;  Moule  :  The  Minor  Friars  in 
China,  in    B.A.S.  Journal,  1914,  1917. 

MINT.  The  first  properly  equipped  mint  was 
proposed  in  1887  in  Canton  by  Chang  Chih-ttjng, 
who  tried  to  introduce  a  national  currency.  It  was 
ready  in  1890,  the  cost  being  about  a  million  dollars. 
Within  nine  years  it  issued  three  millions  of  dollar 
coins  and  forty-eight  million  dollars  in  subsidiary 
pieces. 

In  1895  Chang  Chih-ttng,  transfeiTed  from 
the  Two  Kuang  to  the  Hu  Kuang  viceroyalty, 
founded  the  Wuch'ang  silver  mint.  In  1896  the 
Peiyang  and  Foochow  mints  were  established ;  the 
latter  has  coined  nothing  but  pieces  of  ten  and 
twenty   cents.      At   the    end    of   1898   there   were, 
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besidefc  the  above  named,  mints  at  Nanking, 
Hangchow,  Anking,  Mukden,  Kirin  and  Cb'engtu, 
Others  were  projected  but  not  established. 

The  dollars  coined  have  had  only  a  provincial 
circulation ;  ihe  mints  have  issued  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  smaller  pieces  but  have  not  succeeded  in 
replacing  the  Mexican  dollar  by  a  national  coin. 

MISSION,  in  Roman  Catholic  usage,  means 
territory  whose  evangelization  is  entrusted  to  regular 
priests  under  the  authority  of  a  Superior  appointed 
by  the  Superior-general  of  the  Order  and  removable 
by  him.  Such  Missions  may  be  outside  of  any 
diocese,  as  Ifi,  or  may  be  part  of  a  diocese,  as  that 
of  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  at  Chao  k'ing. 

MISSION  AMONG  THE  HIGHER  CLASSES 

in  China.     See  International  Institute. 

MISSIONAIRES    DU    COEUR    IMMACULE 

de  Marie,  35^  $lj  S.  ^  'C>  "^,  Ma-li-ya  sheng  hsin  hui, 
Missionaries  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary;  a 
Congregation  founded  in  1861  at  Scheut-lez-Bruxel- 
les,  and  hence  often  called  the  Scheut  Mission. 
Their  first  work  was  in  Mongolia  which  the  Lazarists 
handed  over  to  them,  1865.  The  priests  take  simple 
vows,  at  first  for  five  years  (after  one  year's 
noviciate),  and  then  make  perpetual  profession.  As 
a  rule  only  Belgians  and  Dutch  are  admitted  as 
members.  The  Congregation  has  a  Superior-General, 
who  lives  at  Scheut.  The  general  agency  is  at 
Shanghai. 

The  Society  has  charge  of  four  Vicariats  : 
Central  Mongolia,  E.  Mongolia,  W.  Mongolia  or 
Ortos,  N.  Kansu,  also  one  Prefecture-Apostolic, 
S.  Kansu,  and  one  Mission,  Hi ;  in  which  there  are 
95,360  Christians. 

MISSION     ARCHEOLOGIQUE    DANS     LA 

Chine   septentrionale ;    a   mission   by    M.    Edouard 
Chavannes    in    1907,    subsidized    by    the    French 
Ministry   of  Public  Instrliction,  the  Academie   des> 
Inscriptions  and  the  Ecole  fran9aise   de  I'Extreme 
Orient. 

The  results  were  published  in  an  albuWi  of  1179 
illustrations  (1909)  and  two  parts  (up  to  the  present) 
o/  volume  i  of  the  text  (1913  and  1916)  with  more 
illustrations  reaching  to  the  number  1739.  The  work 
is  is.<?ued  by  I'Ecole  fran9aise  de  I'ExtrSme  Orient. 
Chavannes  :  Mission  Archiologique,  etc.  1909-15, 

MISSIONARY  RECORDER,  THE,  a  magazine 
which  was  first  issued  in  March,  1867,  by  the  Rev. 
N.  L.  Wheeler,  Foochow.  It  came  to  an  end  after 
9  months.     See  Chinese  Recorder. 

MISSION     BOOK     COMPANY,    THE,    is    a 

onion  of  the  merchandise  and  foreign  periodical 
departments  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  Press  and 
the  Methodist  Publishing  House,  in  Shanghai,  each 
of  these   organizations  having  equal   shares   in   the 


capital  of  the  new  company.  It  was  organized  early 
in  April,  1915,  and  began  business  on  the  first  of 
May  of  that  year. 

MISSION  LYONNAISE,  LA,  was  a  mission 
of  commercial  exploration,  sent  out  in  1895  by  the 
Chamber  of  Comjnerce  of  Lyons,  in  conjunction 
with  live  other  Chambers.  It  embarked  at  Mar- 
seilles on  September  15,  1895,  and  returned  in 
September,  1897.  The  chief  of  the  Misision  was 
Consul  E.  KocHER  until  hi%  health  compelled  him 
to  return  to  France ;  he  was  succeeded  by  H. 
Brenier  on  May  3,  1896.  The  Mission  travelled, 
in  different  groups,  from  Tonkin  to  Hankow  and 
from  the  Tibetan  border  to  Canton,  covering  in  all 
20,895  kilometres.  The  results  of  the  Mission  were 
published  in  a  handsome  volume. 

La  Mission  Lyovnaise,  Lyon,  1898. 

MISSION  PRESSES.  The  earliest  (Pro- 
testant) Press  for  the  Chinese  was  set  up  at  Malacca 
by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  was  worked 
in  connection  with  its  College  there.  It  was  after- 
wards removed  to  Hongkong,  and  among  its  super- 
intendents were  Drs.  Chalmers,  Legge  and  Eitel. 
In  the  early  days  wooden  blocks,  characters  cut  in 
metal,  and  with  the  punches  invented  by  Rev. 
Samuel  Dyer,  were  all  in  use.  The  press  was  sold 
to  a  Chinese  company  in  1879.  The.  L.M.S.  also 
established  in  the  early  days  a  printing  press  in 
Java  under  Dr.  Medhurst,  and  after  the  opening 
of  Shanghai  it  was  removed  there,  and  was  at  first 
under  Dr.  Medhurst  and  then  under  Dr.  Wylie.  It 
was  this  press  which  printed  the  Delegates'  Version 
of  the  New  Testament.  Money  was  subscribed  in 
England  to  scatter  a  million  copies,  and  three 
machines  to  be  driven  by  bullocks  were  sent  out  to 
print  them,  but  the  machines  were  not  satisfactory 
and  most  of  the  work  was  done  by  hand-presses. 
In  1860,  when  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission 
Press  was  moved  to  Shanghai  the  L.M.S.  gave  up 
doing  this  kind  of  work.  The  American  Board 
started  a  Mission  Press  in  Canton  under  Dr. 
Bridgman,  wooden  blocks  being  first  used,  but 
movable  types  were  afterwards  introduced  with 
Dyer's  matrices.  Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams  was  at 
one  time  in  charge  of  this  press,  which  was  destroyed 
in  1858  by  fire  when  the  missionaries  had  been 
expelled.  Ten  years  later,  a  press  was  set  up  in 
Peking  with  the  indemnity  money  paid  at  Canton. 
A  great  deal  of  work  was  done  for  those  days,  e.g., 
1,702.160  pages  were  printed  in  1894.  The  press 
and  everything  connected  with  it  was  destroyed  in 
1900  by  the  Boxers. 

Mission   Presses  at  the  present  date   fall    into 

three    main    divisions    (1)    Those    which    print    for 

missions  in  general  and  do  not  limit  their  work  to 

any  one  branch  of  publication  ;  (2)  those  which  print 

'  chiefly  for  their  own  mission,  and  (3)  those  which 
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are  part  of  auiiio   iiidiMtriul  niiM»ion.     It   is  ovidnni 
Dial  (2)  and  (3)  iiuiy  Hoiurliirum  ovorlu]). 

'Vint  ^mit  Mi.sMion  I'tommi'm  in  tln'  lirht  Rroup  are 
givoli  l)oI(»w  :-- 

I.— The  originator  <»f  lln^  I'rmbytorian  Miimion 
Pl'OBft  waH  tlio  Hon.  Wamkii  Lowiiik,  Secretary 
of  tho  A.IVM.  (Nortii)  from  1037  to  1«6U,  who  aft<?r 
much  Ntudy  and  oxpcnst',  h;id  thonsandM  of  matrices 
for  Chini'wo  typo  cnt  in  Taris,  lu-foro  (Jliina  wan 
opcMU'd  to  tlio  forcignorfl.  Tho  prewi  was  first 
e«tabli.shcd  in  Macao  in  1844.  In  1845,  it  was 
removed  to  Ningpo,  and  tliun  to  Shanghai  in  1860. 
In  1902  3,  the  old  promises  having;  become  utt<;rly 
inadequate,  new  works  were  built  in  another  part 
of  Shanghai,  and  in  1917  there  are  six  foreigners 
ct)iwiectt'd  with  it,  and  a  «taff  of  over  200  ('hinese  ; 
the  output  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1917,  was 
14,302,363  pages  in  English  or  bilingual,  and 
54.329,020  pages  in  Chinese. 

In  1916  the  P.M.  Press  united  its  sales  depart- 
ment with  that  of  the  Methodist  Publishing  House 
to  form  the  "Mission  Book  Company"  (q.v.)  and 
ments  of  the  two  Presses  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mission  Boards  in  U.S.A. 

II. — The  Methodist  Mission  Press  at  Foochow 
was  established  in  1862.  In  1867,  the  firct  number 
of  the  Missio7iary  Recorder,  afterwards  the  Chinese 
Recorder  (q.v.)  was  printed  there.  The  Press  did 
a  great  deal  of  useful  work,  in  printing  Scriptures 
for  the  Bible  Societies,  school-books  and  colloquial 
literature,  and  in  the  production  of  Christian 
magazines.  In  1903,  it  was  made  a  branch  of  the 
United  Methodist  Publishing  House  in  Shanghai. 
In  1915,  it  was  sold  to  a  firm  of  Christian  Chinese, 
the  Mission,  however,  reserving  its  right  to  censor 
its  publications. 

III. — As  early  as  1894,  the  missionaries  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  (South)  Church  began  to  consider  a  union 
Methodist  Press,  but  it  was  not  till  1902*  that  a 
basis  of  union  was  agreed  upon.  Business  was  com- 
menced in  1904  in  Shanghai  under  the  style  "The 
Methodist  Publishing  House  in  China."  In  1917 
three  foreigners  are  reported  in  connection  with  this 
work,  and  a  Chinese  staff  varying  from  about  150 
to  220  employees  acording  to  the  work  in  hand. 
Two  periodicals,  the  China  Christian  Advocate  (in 
Engli-sh),  and  the  Chinese  Christian  Advocate  (in 
Chinese)  are  issued  monthly ;  the  former  has  a 
circulation  of  1,500,  and  the  latter,  of  over  2,000. 

For  the  question  of  amalgamation  with  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  Press  see  above. 

IV, — The  Canadian  Methodist  "Mission  Press, 
Chengtu,  Ssuch'uan,  w^as  established  at  Kiating  in 
1897,  and  was  moved  to  the  capital  in  1903. 

This  Press  works  in  Tibetan,  Chinese,  Hua 
Miao,  and  English,  besides  printing  language  lessons 
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in  French  and  German.     In  addition  to  printing  for 

thu  vari(7UM  nunHU)U»  of  Weat  China,  a  certain 
amount  of  work  la  doriu  for  (.'hino^.e  arhfv^la,  and 
for  non  miNxionary  foreignera.     8«e  C.  M.  Mxtawn. 

V. — The  Chineae  Buptiat  Publication  Society  at 
('anton,  (^^tablinht'd  1899,  worka  for  all  evani(f;liral 
minniona  in  thu  province,  and  publiMheN  two  religioua 
neWHpapcrN  in  Chinone  beaiduA  a  magazinrr  in  Kngliih, 
tracUi,  Scripturea,   etc, 

A  new  Publiahing  Houae  waa  built  in  rjl2. 

'I'ho  chief  exaniplea  of  the  nerond  type  of 
Mit*sion  Preaa  are  : — 

1.  The  Signs  of  the  Tim<;H  Publiahing  House, 
eslabliuhed  in  Honan  in  1906,  and  moved  to  Shang 
hai  in  1908.  Tliis  iw  the  property  of  the  Seventh- 
Day  AdventiHtfl,  and  ia  used  only  for  their  own 
propaganda.  The  paper  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
pre»s,  had  in  1916  an  average  aale  of  60,000  per 
month  ;  and  a  number  of  book*  and  pamphlets  are 
also  issued.     See  Seventh-Day  Adventixl  Mifsion. 

2.  The  Press  of  the  National  Bible  Society  of 
Scotland,  at  Hankow,  established  in  1885.  It  was 
severely  damaged  by  fire  in  1892,  and  again  in  1907. 
In  1914  it  employed  200  workmen,  and  from  its 
inception  to  that  date  about  18,000,000  Testaments 
and  portions  of  Scripture  had  been  produced.  No 
work  is  done,  except  for  the  Society  itself. 

3.  The  Trinity  College  Press,  at  Ningpo,  be- 
longing to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  which 
works  in  Romanized  colloquial  and  in  character. 

4.  The  South  China  Alliance  Press  at  Wuchow, 
Kuangsi,  established  in  1913,  by  the  Christian  and 
Missionary  Alliance. 

5.  Weihaiwei  Mission  Press,  begun  in  1903. 

6.  Central  China  Religious  Tract  Society 
Arthington  Press,  established  in  1912,  through  a 
gift  of  £2,500  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Arthington 
Fund  iq.v.). 

7.  The  Evangel  Press  at  Shenchow,  Hunan, 
opened  by  the  Evangelical  Association  in  1913. 

8.  Union  University  Press,  Weihsien,  Shan- 
tung, moved  from  Tengchow  1907-8. 

The  majority  of  the  small  presses  are  parts  of 
Industrial  work.     The  principal  are  : — 

1.  Foochow  College-  Press,  part  of  the  In- 
dustrial work  of  the  American  Board  there,  founded 
1889. 

2.  Hinghua  (Fukien)  Mission  Press  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  founded  1896. 

3.  South  Chihli  Mission  Press  at  T.a.-ming  fu, 
Chihli,  established  1904. 

4.  Broadcast  Tract  Press,  Changsha,  esta- 
blished 1897  by  the  Hunan  Faith  Mission. 

5.  Knipp  Memorial  Printing  Plant,  Canton 
Christian  College,  founded  in  1914. 
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6.  Hainan  Mission  Press,  belonging  to  the 
A. P.M.,  established  at  Kachek,  1904. 

7.  English  Presbyterian  Mission  Press  at  Swa- 
tow,  established  1880;  works  almost  entirely  in 
romanized  vernacular. 

The  GcTirmn  Catholic  Church  has  five  larger  and 
five  smaller  Presses  in  China. 
The  five  larger  are  : — 

1.  The  Lazarist  Press  at  the  Pei  T'ang  in 
Peking,  which  works  in  Latin,  French,  Chinese, 
Ens^lish,  etc. 

2.  The  Chihli  Catholic  Press  at  Ho-chien  fu, 
working  in  the  above-named  four  languages. 

3.  Yenchou  f  u  Catholic  Press  (at  ^  ^JH 
Yenchou  fu  in  Shantung),  working  in  Latin,  Chinese 
Srd  German. 

4.  Zikawei  Press,  Shanghai,  working  in  French, 
English,  Chinese,  etc. 

5.  The  Nazareth  Press,  Hongkong,  which 
works  in  15  languages. 

The  five  smaller  presses,  which  do  not  issue  a 
catalogue,  are  situated  at  Chungking,  T'ai-yiian  fu, 
Kalgan,  Tsi-nan  fu  and  Ningpo. 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Mission  has  a  printing 
press  at  Peking. 

China  Mission  Year  Book  iov  1915,  p.  516-532; 
Lt8  Missions  de  Chint  et  du  Japan,  1916. 

MISSIONS    ETRANGERES    DE    MILAN,   a 

seminary  {Siminnire  de  St.  Ccdcocere)  with  the  same 
rules'  and  object  as  the  Missions  Etrangercs  de  Paris, 
founded  in  1850.  The  Propaganda  has  entrusted  to 
it  three  Vicariats  in  China,  namely  Hongkong, 
S.  Honan  and  N.  Honan.  There  is  a  Superior- 
General,  the  Director  of  the  Seminary  at  Milan. 
The  Christians  number  55,958. 

MISSIONS    ETRANGERES    DE    PARIS,    a 

Society  of  secular  priests,  who,  without  being  tied 
by  any  religious  vow,  devote  themselves  to  the 
propagation  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  Far  East. 
It  originated  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  ce  "iury, 
not  by  any  definite  founder  but  by  some  French 
priests  proceeding  by  invitation  to  Tonkin  to  a/ssist 
the  work  of  the  Jesuits  there.  It  has  no  Superior- 
General,  but  in  administered  by  the  heads  of  the 
different  Missions,  who  have  the  title  Superior- 
Major,  and  by  the  Directors  of  its  Seminary  in 
pari».  The  fi»^t  missionary  to  reach  China  Proper 
WA«  Mgr.  Pallu  in  1681. 

All  the  members  of  the  Society  are  French. 
The  Society  has  provided  more  workers  and  more 
martyrs  than  any  other  of  the  bodies  who  evangelize 
the  Far  East.  More  than  160  of  its  members  have 
been  made  bishops.  In  China  it  has  under  its  care 
12  Vicariats  with  462,821  Chri.Hians. 


MISSIONS     ETRANGERES     DE     PARME, 

properly  the  Seminary  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  for 
Foreign  Missions ;  it  was  founded  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Parma  in  1906  and  received  the  Pope's  approval 
(decretum  laudis)  in  1906.  The  first  missionaries 
were  already  in  China  in  1904.  The  Society  has 
charge  of  the  one  Vicariat  of  W.  Honan,  with  5,723 
Christians. 

MITFORD.     See  Freeman-Mitford. 

MIXED  COURT  OF  SHANGHAI,  THE,  was 

established  in  1863  by  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  the 
British  consul.  It  was  a  "tribunal  for  the  decision 
of  cases  in  which  foreigners  were  either  directly  or 
indirectly  interested  ...  in  which  due  attention 
to  foreigners'  interests  might  be  secured  by  the 
presence  of  their  representatives,  while  the  juris- 
diction of  the  native  authorities  was  left  untouched." 

As  a  Police  Court  it  was  to  consist  of  a  Chinese 
oflEicer,  sitting  alone,  to  try  purely  native  cases 
arising  in  the  Settlement  and  brought  before  him 
by  the  Municipal  police ;  it  was  a  branch  of  the 
City  magistrate's  office,  but  it  was  intended  to  be 
made  independer.t  so  as  to  avoid  possible  revision 
of  decisions  by  the  superior  officer  away  from  the 
Court. 

In  criminal  charges  by  foreigners  against 
Chinese  the  Chinese  magistrate  was  to  deliver 
judgement  alone,  but  a  Consular  Assessor  was  to 
be  present  with  the  right  to  stay  proceedings.  For 
convenience'  sake  it  became  the  custom  for  the 
British  Assessor  to  sit  twice  a  week,  an  officer  from 
the  American  Consulate  twice  a  week  and  one  ^om 
the  German  Consulate  once  a  week. 

At  the  beginning  there  was  constant  trouble 
through  the  Chinese  magistrate  being  of  insufficient 
rank  for  his  work ;  he  was  flouted  and  intimidated 
and  foreigners  found  it  useless  to  bring  civil  cases 
to  a  Court  where  a  just  judgement  either  could  not 
be  obtained  or  could  not  be  enforced. 

Mayers  :  Treaties. 

MODEL  SETTLEMENT,  THE,  a  term  used 
by  Shanghai  people  for  Shanghai,  with  more  or  less 
justice. 

MOGES,     LUDOVIC      JOSEPH     ALFRED, 

Marquis  of,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1830,  and  became 
attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign- Affairs.  He 
was  appointed  as  a  secretary  in  the  Mission  of  Baron 
Gros  to  China  in  1857,  and  wrote  an  account  of 
the  MisFion,  Souvenirs  d'une  Ambassade  en  Chine, 
etc.,  (1860),  which  has  been  translated  into  English^ 

MOHAMMEDANISM.  The  first  officially 
recorded  embas^sy  from  Arabia  to  China  was  in 
A.D.  651,  but  there  were  probably  earlier  Arab 
visitors  to  the  Court.  Mohammedan  armies  early 
made  their  triumphant  advance  into  Central  Asia, 
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and  (  liiiia  was  cunHtuntly  afriH-lcd  liy  their  move- 
iiituitM.  It  wuH,  liowrvcr,  not  uii  ultuckin({  uriny 
wliich  liiMt  ritlcrcd  (  liiiiu,  hilt  a  body  of  troojin  uvui 
hy  tlio  Culiph  in  757  in  irH|ioiiHii  to  tho  hj»|»«mI  of 
thu  T'uiij^  Kiiijirror  Su  TnuNii  to  help  hiiii  uguuiHt 
rub(*lM.  'I'hoHc  MoldicrH,  whose  niitnhor  ii  unccilmi), 
roinuimul  in  ('hiiui,  iiwiiiicd  (liiiicHi*  wiveit,  uiid  uru 
suppouod  to  ho  th(*  iiticluUH  ot  (he  ))ri<«ent  Mohain- 
inodan  body.  In  tho  mass  of  Mohuiiirnodan  legend, 
much  of  it  iil).surdly  incorrect,  and  in  the  paucity  of 
C'hineso  references,  thi>  exact  time  and  manner  of 
the  ontranco  of  I»him  into  ('hina  muHt  remain  un> 
certain.  Paukkh  says,  **Nono  of  their  [Chineso] 
histories  record  a  sin^U^  word  al)()iit  tlio  intro- 
ductit)n  into  China  of  the  Mohammedan  faitli." 
{('/lina  ((ltd  Jivliijiun,  p.  139).  IJut  frequent  inter- 
course in  (lie  T'ang  and  succeeding  dynasties  is 
recorded,  and  with  Ihc  peoph-  the  religion  also  came 
and  spread. 

Of  the  Mohammedan  monuments  in  C'hina  the 
tablet  in  Hsi  an  fu  claims  tobe  the  oldest.  It  bears 
tho  date  corresponding  to  a.d.  7.42,  and  claims  to 
belong  to  a  mosque  erected  at  that  time.  It  is  by 
foreign  scholars  regarded  as  undoubtedly  false  ;  but 
it  is  important  as  being  the  basis  of  much  Chinese 
Moslem  tradition.  In  Canton  there  is  another 
tradition  that  the  first  mosque  in  China  was  built 
there  by  Mohammed's  maternal  uncle,  whose  tomb 
is  near.  He  is  said  to  have  been  sent  to  China  in 
628 ;  but  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  while  the 
religion  was  being  persecuted  in  Arabia,  and  Mecca 
was  still  uncaptured,  emissaries  would  be  sent  to 
far-away  China.  In  spite  of  monuments  and  tradi- 
tions there  seems  little  hope  of  finding  anything 
very  definite  about  the  coming  of  Islam. 

After  the  victories  of  Khubilai  Khan  Moham- 
medanism came  with  trade,  not  only  to  Canton  but 
to  Fukien  and  Kiangsu.  The  Emperor  also  on 
winning  Yunnan  sent  a  Mohammedan  to  ad- 
minister the  province.  The  natives  were  then 
savage,  but  the  minister's  wise  rule  was  such  that 
Marco  Polo  says  the  whole  population  of  Yiinnan 
was  Mohammedan.  Through  the  province  of  Kansu 
China  has  conquered  Mohammedan  peoples  in 
Central  Asia  and  these  have  at  times  flowed  into 
China. 

During  the  last  two  centuries,  that  is,  since  the 
Manchu  dynasty  ruled  and  never  before,  there 
have  been  several-  serious  Mohammedan  rebellions, 
which  were  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  religious 
wars.  After  some  less  important  risings,  (1818, 
1826,  1834),  the  most  serious  broke  out  in  1855  and 
lasted  for  eighteen  years.  This  was  the  Panthay  or 
Yiinnan  rebellion.  It  is  estimated  that  a  million 
lives  were  lost,  and  the  province  has  not  even  yet 
recovered  its  earlier  prosperity. 

Another  great  rebellion,  known  as  the  Tungan 
rebellion,  broke  out  in  1862  in  Kansu  and  Shensi, 


and  was  not  (pjidh-d  till  J  mo  'Ihl'nc;  i'a.nu  /i^'S^ 
arrived  on  tho  itccno  in  1^0.  It  hiiN  b<efi  iitat«d 
that  in  this  rubollion  Iho  population  of  Kaniu  wa« 
•  reduced  frutii  fifticii  millions  to  ono  million.  As 
an  outcome  U)  some  extent  of  thia  rebellion  there 
followe<i  thu  trouble*  in  Ka)ih;;ana  and  other  parte 
of  the  Kmpiru  in  (.'entral  Ama.  Vak«jois  iitu  ('/.u.) 
made  hirnaelf  manter  of  the  situation  and  ruled  an 
independent  state  for  12  years.  At  the  time  com* 
petent  obnervers  expressed  the  fear  that  China  ilitlf 
would  be  transformed  into  a  Moiilem  power.  But 
Tho  Tbung-t'anc:  in  a  remarkable  campaign  crushed 
the  rebellion  and  recovered  the  citica  by  1877.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  ten  million  livea  were  lost. 

Tho  number  of  Mohammedans  in  China  has 
been  very  variously  estimated.  In  Moslem  authori- 
ties it  is  found  an  high  as  80  millions  ;  de  TiiiKRAANt 
gives  it  as  -20  millions  ;  Palladius  as  3  to  4  millions, 
A  very  careful  inquiry  has  been  made  by 
Broomhall,  and  his  estimate,  founded  on  figtires 
received  from  200  correspondents  all  over  the 
Empire,  is  5  millions  a.s  a  minimum  and  10  millions 
as  a  ma.vimum. 

The  increase  of  them  is  due  to  the  birth  rate 
not  to  proselytising,  and  to  the  purchase  of  children 
in  famine  times  to  be  brought  up  in  their  religion. 

They  hold  tenaciously  to  their  religion  in  Its 
external  sense,  tJut  its  doctrines  sit  lightly  on  them, 
or  they  could  not  take  office  and  worship  the  tablet 
of  the  Emperor.  As  the  Koran  may  not  be  trans- 
lated, as  they  insist  on  circumcision,  and  as  thej 
eschew  pork,  they  cay  hardly  attract  many  Chinese 
into  their  faith ;  but  neither  do  they  rouse  any  anti- 
pathies by  their  religious  practices. 

Broomhall  :  Islam  in  China,  1910;  Deveria  : 
Origine  de  Vlslamistne  en  Chine;  De  Thiersant  : 
Le  Mahometisme  en  Chine,  1878 ;  Rocher  :  La 
Province  Chinoise  du  Yunnan,  (vol.  ii). 

MO  HSI  j^^.  The  favourite  concubine  of 
Chieh,  last  ruler  of  the  H?ia  dynasty.  She  had 
been  presented  to  the  Emperor  by  the  conquered 
chieftain  of  Yu-shih  ^  SS  in  modern  Shantung. 
Chieh  indulged  in  such  excesses  because  of  her  that 
she  may  be  said  to  have  caused  the  downfall  of  the 
dynasty.     See  Chieh  Kuei. 

MOKANSAN  ^^  llj,  translated  by  some  as 
'don't  worry  mountain,'  a  favourite  summer  resort, 
especially  for  residents  of  Chekiang  and  Kiangsu 
provinces.  It  is  30  miles  north  of  Hangchow  and 
150  miles  from  Shanghai.  It  is  abput  2,000  feet  in 
altitude,  and  in  1917  has  116  houses,  with  a 
population  of  716,  including  286  children. 

MOLE,  belonging  to  the  order  In.sectivora. 
Six  species  are  found  in  N.  China  and  neighbouring 
districts,  viz., 

Mogera  rohusta,  Manchuria;  M.  wogura 
\    coreana,   Corea ;    Scapanidus    oweni,   S.W.    Kansu; 
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S.  lepturus,  Chihli ;    S.  moschatus,  Inner  Mongolia; 
S.  gilliesi,  Shansi,  Oidos. 

SowERBY  :  Mammals  of  North  China,  N.C.B. 
R.A.S.  Journal,  vol.  xvlii. 

MOLERAT.     See  Spalacidce. 

MdLLENDORFF,  PAUL  GEORGE,  Von. 
Horn  at  Goiiitz  in  1848,  he  died  at  Ningpo  in  1901. 
From  1869  he  was  in  the  Chinese  Customs  in  China  or 
Korea,  except  for  a  short  time  when  he  was  German 
Consul  at  Tientsin.  He  published  a  Manual  of 
Chinese  Bibliofjraphy,  Shanghai,  1876,  [q.v.)  ;  The 
Family  Law  of  the  Chinese,  Journal,  N.C.B. R.A.S., 
vol.  xiii  and  vol.  xxvii,  (translated  into  French 
also) ;  a  translation  from  the  German  of  Faber's 
Systematical  Dijest  of  the  Doctrines  of  Confucius; 
and  an  Kssay  on  Manchu  Literature,  Journal, 
N.C.B. R.A.S.,  vol.  xxiv. 

MOM  El  N,  the  Burmese  name  of  T'eng-yiieh, 
(^r.). 

MONASTERIES.     See  Buddhist  Monasteries. 

MONGOL  LANGUAGE.  A  script  for  Mon- 
golian was  invented  in  a.d.  1269  by  Baschpa  acting 
on  Khubilai  Khan's  orders ;  and  it  was  based  on 
Uighiir.  It  never  became  popular,  and  it  was  super- 
seded before  the  end  of  the  dynasty  by  a  modifica- 
tion of  Uighur.  Wylie  states  that  no  book  in 
Mongol  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  Yiian 
dynasty,  but  that  there  are  stone  tablets  remaining, 
inscribed  in  both  the  characters  mentioned.  See 
Baschpa. 

Wylie  :  Notes  on  Chinese  Literature ;  Giles  : 
China  and  the  Manchus. 

MONGOLIA,  ^iS*  Meng  ku,  a  vast  and  poor 
territory,  of  1,300,000  square  miles'  area  with  only 
2,590,000  inhabitants.  The  poverty  is  due  to  the 
wall  of  mountains  (Khingan  ^  ^)  on  its  eastern  and 
southern  boundaries,  which  shuts  out  the  moist 
winds  and  makes  the  climate  hot  and  dry  in  sum- 
mer and  intensely  cold  in  winter.  Agriculture  is 
impo.sjsible  except  in  a  few  spots,  and  the  population 
is  of  necessity  nomadic  and  sparse.  The  whole 
country  is  a  plateau  of  3,000  to  5,000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  from  which  a  descent  is  made  in  every 
direction  by  pas.sea  in  the  surrounding  wall  of 
mountains.  The  only  exception  to  this  statement 
is  the  Tarim  basin  in  the  west,  which  is  lower  than 
the  Mongolian  plateau  on  its  north  but  has  the  lofty 
Tibetan  plateau  to  the  south.  This  valley,  however, 
does  not  make  part  of  the  political  division  of 
Mongolia,  though  geographically  one  with  it. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  is  marked  on  some  -. 
maps  as  the  Gobi  Desert  or  Sha  mo.  It  is,  however, 
not  all  level  steppe,  for  spurs  of  the  Altai  range  jut 
into  it,  and  lower  hills  cross  it  in  many  directions. 
Nor  is  the  desert  a  sandy  waste  except  in  the 
south-west;  three-fourths  of  it  is  grass  land,  though 


not  all  equally  rich,  and  on  the  borders  in  the 
mountain  valleys  there  are  trees  and  water  in 
abundance. 

The  Mongols  were  originally  a  Tartar  tribe, 
whose  home  was  along  the  upper  course  of  the 
Amur,  between  the  Onon  and  Kerulon  rivers.  The 
name  Mongol  means  '  brave  men.'  Coming  south 
in  A.D.  1135  they  first  destroyed  the  Chin  i^  power 
and  ultimately  subjugated  the  whole  of  China. 
(See  Yuan  dynasty  and  Khubilai  Khan). 

Modern  Mongolia  is  divided  into  Inner  j^  nei 
and  Outer  ^  wai;  the  former  south  of  the  Gobi 
Desert  and  marching  with  China  Proper  and  Man- 
chui'ia,  the  latter  having  its  boundaries  on  the  north 
and  west  coterminous  with  Russia.  The  Inner 
Mongols  are  known,  from  their  military  division,  as 
the  Forty-nine  Banners ;  they  represent  (with  the 
Ch'ahar  tribe. — v.  infra)  the  parts  of  the  race  which 
most  readily  submitted  to  the  Manchu  invaders  of 
China.  Their  military  organisation  is  directly 
descended  from  that  adopted  by  Chenghis  Khan's 
successors.  The  forty-nine  banners  include  twenty- 
four  tribes,  among  which  are  two  Khalka  tribes 
from  Outer  Mongolia.  The  six  leagues  which 
make  up  the  forty-nine  banners,  with  the  names  of 
the  tribes  in  each  league,  may  be  found  in  full  in 
Mayers'  Chinese  Government,  3rd  ed.  p.  88.  Two 
Military  Governors-General,  one  at  Jehol,  one  at 
Kalgan,  control  Inner  Mongolia,  depending  in  civil 
matters  on  the  Viceroy  of  Chihli. 

The  outer  Mongols  are  either  Khalkas  or 
Kalmuks.  The  Khalkas  are  the  tribes  which  sub- 
mittejd  to  the  Manchus  much  later  than  the  tribes  of 
the  forty-nine  banners.  Their  banners  (including 
two  with  the  Inner  Mongols)  number  eighty-six. 
The  centre  of  administration  for  the  jjorthern  and 
eastern  tribes  is  Urga ;  for  tfie  western,  Uliasut'ai. 
The  Khalka  Khans  send  annual  tribute  to  Peking 
consisting  of  'Nine  whites,'  that  is,  eight  horses  and 
a  camel,  and  pure  white. 

The  Kalrnuks  are  the  tribes  further  west;  the 
Chinese  name  for  them  is  f^^  ^  0  lu  te,  Oelot, 
turned  by  French  missionaries  into  Eleuth.  They 
once  made  the  independent  nation  of  Sungaria,  in- 
cluding modern  Hi ;  but  were  overthrown  by 
K'ang  Hsi  and  Ch'ien  Lung.  The  tribe  names 
(six)  may  be  found  in  Mayers,  [v.  «.), 

There  are  twenty-nine  banners  (all  but  one 
being  Kalmuk  in  origin)  in  the  region  of  Ko-ko-nor 
and  on  the  northern  borders  of  Tibet.  These  are 
Ch'inij  hai  Mcng  ku  t^^"^-^  ('h'inghai  (Ko-ko-nor) 
Mongols.  There  are  thirty-four  banners,  Kalmuk 
by  descent,  called  Mongols  of  Alashan  P^  fliy.  #  S<  1^  '> 
they  occupy  the  country  north  of  Ninglieia  (Kansu), 
west  of  the  Yellow  River. 

Another  division  is  the  Nomad  Herdsmen -g^^ 
These  are  the  tribes  nearest  the  capital,  immediately 
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beyond  thu  (iroal  VVull.  l*ho  Muiic)mi>  forbudo  u^ri* 
(Hilturr  to  tlinn,-  liriico  ihoir  name,  and  do  not  rulo 
tbeni  by  titular  I'l  incoa.  It  jh  withm  thiur  Lofntory 
tliut  the  imperial  pahtiiruged  weru  nituatcd  for  roar> 
iM^'  IIocUm,  lurdM,  lioiMrH  and  cumeli  for  the  iinporinl 
hoMHeliold.  The  moro  important  tribeH  in  thia 
diviition  ikn\  the  ('h'ahar  and  Hiir^ii  tribcH. 

Thero  arc  varioiiH  otiiivr  triben  or  reiniiants  of 
iribuH,  the  lla.sak  PfV0ijii!],  K)iaHuak  (CoMNack)  or 
Kir^iiis;  tl»o  Buriats  (subjeet  to  Hiiwia),  etc.  See 
Moiujid  Idm/HUfje. 

JIowoRTH  :  History  of  the  Momjoln  and  other 
works;  l*itJi;\  alsky  :  Mongolia,  etc.;  ConniRR's 
liibliothtcit  Si/ncd  ^MveH  A2  eoliimnH  to  works  on 
Mongolia. 

MO-NI.     Soo  ;l/r/7M. 

MONKEYS.  Three  Hpetnoa  are  found  in 
N.  Cliiiiii,  Mdvacus  tibctanus  on  the  borders  of 
Kansu  and  Ssuch'uan  and  Tibet;  M.  tschilienais, 
a  rare  animal  only  seen  in  the  forests  near  the 
Eastern  Tombs  in  Chihli ;  and  B/iinopithecus 
roxellana'j  in  W.  Ssuch'uan  and  Kansu.  The  skLn 
of  the  last-named  is  much  valued  by  the  Chinese, 
aud.it  is  said  that  at  one  time  only  members  of  the 
Imperial  family  were  entitled  to  wear  it. 

In  Swinhoe's  list  of  Mammals  south  of  the 
Yangtze  he  mentions  Hylohates  sp.,  a  black  Gibbon 
supposed  to  exist  in  Kuangtung  and  known  in 
Hainan ;  Macacus  sancti-johannis,  a  rock-monkey 
found  on  islands  near  Hongkong ;  M.  cyclopis,  the 
Formotsan  Kock-monkey.;  and  M.  erythrcEUS  in  Hai- 
nan, The  list  is  old,  and  these  names  have  no  doubt 
been  changed. 

SowERBY  :  Eeccjit  Bescarch,  Journal,  N.C.B. 
R.xi.S.,  vol.  xlvii;  Swinhoe  :  Catalogue  of  Chinese 
Mammals,  P.Z.S.,  1870. 

MONSOON,  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic 
viausim,  'sea.son,'  a  trade  wind  in  the  East  Indian 
Ocean,  blowing  in  one  direction  for  six,  (or  in  some 
cases  for  three  months),  then  in  the  opposite 
directiort  for  the  same  period.  As  far  as  the  30th 
degree  of  latitude  such  winds  are  constant  and 
periodical  all  round  the  globe. 

MONSTER  OF  TRADE.     See  Co-hong. 

MONTECORVINO.  See  John  of  Monte 
CoTvino. 

MOORMEN,  formerly  a  common  foreign  name 
in  Canton  for  the  natives  of  India  who  came  there 
for  tradje.  The  Chinese  call  them  'white  head 
people'  1^  SH  A.  pai  t'ou  jCn,  probably  because  of 
the  turban. 

MORRISON  EDUCATION  SOCIETY,  THE, 

was  founded  in  September,  1836,  in  memory  of 
Dr.  Morrison  "to  improve  and  promote  Education 
in  China  by  Schools  and  other  meaDS."     It  raised 


A  fund  of  about  $13,000,  and  with  the  iniereat  and 
witi)  annual  •uI>k(  t  iptioriM  tt  aupported  a  ichool  of 
lUi  own,  iirat  in  Ma<uo,  then  in  Hongkong;  but  many 
of  ill  earlier  patroni  became  scattered  when  other 
port!  were  opened  and  the  accumulation  of  debt 
caused  tiio  dinbanding  of  the  »( hool  m  1846.  The 
interest  of  the  Fund  cleared  off  the  debt  by  1853. 
The  income  was  then  devoted  to  grants  in  aid  of 
varioua  ichoolii. 

MORRISON,   GEORGE    ERNEST,   wm  born 

in  the  ( 'olony  of  V  k  toria  on  l-ubruury  4,  1862  and 
waH  educated  at  the  Melbourne  and  Edinburgh 
Univemities,  graduating  in  medicine  in  1887.  He 
luiH  travelled  widely,  hie  first  great  journey  being 
across  AuHtralia  on  foot,  from  the  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria to  Melbourne,  in  1B82  3.  In  1883,  he  was  in 
New  Guinea,  where  he  was  fipeared  and  almost  killed 
by  natives.  In  1894,  he  went  from  Shanghai  to 
Rangoon  by  land,  and  in  1896,  from  Bangkok  to 
Yunnan  fu.  The  next  year  he  crowed  Manchuria, 
going  from  Stretenak  to  VladivosUxk  ;  and  in  1910 
he  rode  3,750  miles  from  Honan  fu  to  Andijan  in 
Russian  Turkestan.  He  was  in  Peking  through  the 
siege  of  the  Legations,  and  in  1905  accompanied  the 
Japanese  in  their  triumphal  entry  into  Port  Arthur. 

From  November,  1895  to  September,  1912  he 
was  correspondent  for  The  Times,  firet  in  Indo- 
(.'hina,  Siam  and  the  Shan  States,  afterwards,  from 
February,  1897,  in  Peking.  In  1912  he  accepted 
the  appointment  of  Political  Adviser  to  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  still  holds  that  post  in  1917.  For 
the  famous  library  he  collected  see  TAhTarif.jt. 

Except  his  correspondence  to  The  Times  his 
only  published  work  is  An  Australian  in  China, 
(1895). 

MORRISON,  JOHN  ROBERT,  second  son  of 
Dr.  Morrison  the  missionary,  was  born  at  Macao 
in  1814.  After  being  educated  for  a  short  time  in 
England  he  returned  to  Macao  and  received  further 
teaching  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  at  Malacca. 
Then  he  acted  as  interpreter  in  Canton,  and  on  his 
father's  death  succeeded  him  as  Chinese  secretary 
and  interpreter  to  the  Superintendents  of  British 
trade.  He  was  always  an  active  helper  in  missionary 
work.  In  accordance  with  his  father's  wish  he 
began-  the  revision  of  the  Chinese  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  was  later  associated  with  Medhtrst, 
GuTZLAFF  and  Bridgman  in  producing  a  new 
version. 

He  died  at  Macao  in  1843. 

His  writings  are.  Some  Account  of  Ch/zrm^, 
Talisinans,  etc.,  London,  1833;  Companion  to  the 
Anglo-Chinese  C aleiidar,  1S52;  A  Chinese  Com- 
mercial Guide,  Canton,  1834.  (Later  editions  of 
this  were  re-modelled  by  S.-  W.  Williams). 

(Wtlie)  :  Memorials  of  Protestant  Missionaries 
to  tftt  Chinue,  p.  10. 
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MORRISON,  ROBERT;  the  pioneer  of  Pro- 
testant Missionary  work  in  China,  He  was  born 
in  Northumberland  in  1782.  In  his  youth,  which 
was  spent  in  Newcastle,  though  he  worked  at 
business  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day,  he  beg^in 
the  study  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  paying  a 
teacher's  fees  out  of  his  scanty  earnings.  Later  on, 
he  entered  the  Dissenting  College  at  Hoxton,  (now 
Highbury  College),  and  having  been  accepted  by 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  was  sent  to  the 
Missionary  Academy  at  Gosport.  He  then  studied 
some  medicine  and  some  astronomy  and  took  some 
lessons  in  Chinese.  He  copied  a  manuficript  Chinese 
New  Testament  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  1807 
made  the  journey  to  Canton  via  New  York  in  seven 
months. 

The  difficulties  here  met  with  were  the  opposi- 
tion of  Chinese  to  his  residence,  the  prohibition  to 
Chinese  to  teach  the  language  to  foreigners,  the 
hostility  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  Macao, 
and  the  strict  regulations  of  the  East  India 
Company.  However,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  he 
was  able  to  print  the  entire  Scriptures  in  Chinese 
in  1824,  Marshman's  translation  having  appeared 
two  years  earlier  in  Serampore.  This  was  made 
possible  by  his  accepting  an  official  position  in 
1809, — the  post  of  Chinese  translator  to  the  E3,st 
India  Company.  He  cpmpleted  a  Chinese  grammar 
in  1812,  a  dictionary  of  Chinese  in  1814,  and  another 
of  the  Canton  dialect.  In  1816,  he  accompanied 
Lord  Amherst's  embassy  to  Peking  as  interpreter, 
and  in  1823  went  to  England  for  a  furlough  of  two 
years.  He  baptized  the  first  Protestant  Chinese 
convert  in  July,  1814,  ^t  Macao;  after  25  years' 
labour,  the  convert^;  were  ten  in  number.  He  died 
at  Canton,  August,  1834,  and  was  buried  at  Macao. 

(MonRisoN)  :  Memoir,  by  his  widow,  1839. 

MORRISON  (Ship).  -The  American  ship 
Morrifioji  made  a  voyage  to  Japan,  leaving  Macao 
on  December  3,  1836,  with  the  object  first,  of  carry- 
ing back  seven  Japanese  sailors  shipwrecked  on  the 
China  coast,  next,  of  opening  up  friendly  relations 
with  Japan.  S.  Wllls  Williams,  Dr.  Peter 
Parker,  C.  W.  King  and  Karl  Gutzlaff  were  the 
men  who  made  this  attempt.  Beyond  landing  the 
shipwrecked  sailors  the  mission  was  a  failure.  It 
wa.s  56  days  absent.  C,  W.  KiNf;'s  notes  of  the 
voyage  form  the  first  voluoie  of  the  work  naified 
below.     See  also  II immulch. 

The  Clnlnu  of  Jnpan  mid  MaUnjKui  upon  Christ- 
endom^ etc.,  New  York,  1839. 

MORSE,  HOSEA  BALLOU,  wh«  U)vn  in  Nova 
Scotia,  July  18,  1855,  and  is  an  American  citizen. 
He  entered  the  Chinese  Maritime  Cuistoms  Service 
in  August,  1874.  In  1879  he  was  sent  to  the 
London  Office  of  the  Service,  where  he  remained 
for  three  years.     Ileturning  to  China  he  held  various 


posts',  being  in  1896  Commissioner  at  Lungchow, 
and  later  at  Pakhoi,  Hankow  and  Canton.  From 
1904  to  1907  he  was  Statistical  Secretary  in 
Shanghai.  During  this  last  term  he  introduced 
many  reforms  into  the  statistical  procedure  of  the 
Customs,  and  increased  the  efficiency  of  the 
recording  staff  and  the  value  of  the  returns  issued. 

Mr.  Morse  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard ;  holds  the 
decoration  of  the  Double  Dragon,  Third  Division, 
First  Class  (1904) ;  and  Civil  Rank  of  the  Second 
Class  (1908). 

He  left  China  at  the  end  of  1907  and  resigned 
two  years  later. 

He  is  the  author  of  some  important  \yorks  : 
The  Trade  and  Administration  of  the  Chinese 
Empire;  The  Gilds  of  China;  and  The  International 
Relations  of  the  Chinese  Empire.,  The  last-named 
work  covers  "The  Period  of  Conflict."  It  is  under- 
stood that  a  second  volume  continuing  the  history 
down  to  the  present  is  ready  for  publication. 

MOSS,  MICHAEL,  a  delegate  sent  by  the 
Hongkong  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  explore  the 
West  River  in  1870.     He  went  as  far  as  Nan-ning. 

Narrative  and  Commercial  Report  of  an  Ex- 
ploration of  the  West  River,  etc.,  Hongkong,  1870. 

MOSSMAN,  SAMUEL,  editor  of  the  North 
China  Herald  at  the  time  of  the  T'ai  P'ing 
rebellion,  and  editor  of  General  Gordon's  Private 
Diary  of  his  Exploits  in  China,  the  diary  having 
been  given  to  him  by  Gordon  at  the  time.  'He  has 
also  published  a  story,  The  Great^  T'ai  P'ing 
Rebellion. 

MossMAN  :  General  Gordon's  Private  Diary, 
etc.,  London,  1885. 

MOST     FAVOURED     NATION      CLAUSE. 

This  first  appeared  in  the  British  Supplementary 
Treaty  signed  at  the  Bogue,  October  8,  1843,  being 
in  Art.  VIII,  where  it  read  .  .  .  "should  the 
"Emperor  hereafter,  from  any  cause  whatever,  be 
"pleased  to  grant  additional  privilege*  or  immunities 
"to  any  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  such  foreign 
"countries,  the  same  privileges  and  immunities 
"will  be  extended  to  and  enjoyed  by  British 
"subjects;     ..." 

This  Treaty  was  abrogated  in  1858,  by  the  first 
Article  in  the  Tientsin  Treaty  of  June  26  in  that 
year ;  but  this  clause  is  there  reported  and  amplified 
in  Article  LIV.  It  reads  as  follows  :  .  .  .  "it  is 
"hereby  expressly  stipulated  that  the  British 
"Government  and  its  subjects  will  be  allowed  free 
"and  equal  participation  in  all  privileges,  immuni- 
"ties  and  advantages  that  may  have  been,  or  may 
"be  hereafter  granted  by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
"of  China  to  the  Government  or  subjects  of  any 
"other  nation." 

There  was  a  slight  extension  of  this  in  1869  by 
th.^  insertion  of  the  words  "on  the  same  conditions." 
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MOXA 


Thin  olaiuio  haa  iialtirully  Ixmh  iiiHrrlid  in  treatiei 
of  iilmotjt  ovory  othor  I'owor  with  ('hiiia. 

MOTACILLIDAE,  u  family  of  thu  I'ttAnrrtB; 
it  i'oiiipi  ihOH  tlio  WiigtuiU  uikI  rij)itH.  J\fot(irilla 
leucojmtit  irt  found  ovrry whoro  in  ('hiiia  in  liilly 
country.  M.  hodjsoni,  JIoduhun'h  Tied  Wagtail, 
hau  beoM  takon  in  Shudi'uaii  and  in  S.  ShcnMi. 
M.  oculdriK,  tho  Streak  oyrd  Wagtail,  ia  abundant 
all  ovor  ('hina.  Af.  ItajfUH  wintcTH  in  S,  ('hina, 
pasMing  through  ('hina  on  migration.  M. 
b(ii('ul<nf<is  is  found  in  tho  wcHturn  provinti-H,  in 
migration,  haa  hevn  Uik^'n  at  Sh'awoinhan  and 
ucour.s  at  IV'king.  M.  nnltinopv,  tho  Grt-y  Wagtail, 
is  found  all  over  China  and  in  Mongolia.  M.  flavn, 
tho  Hluo  hoadod  Wagtail,  is  quite  ronnnon  in  (^hina 
and  Mongolia.  Af.  taiviina  ia  an  allied  specieg  with 
tho  last;  it  is  found  in  Hainan,  Formosa,  and 
Fukien,  and  passes  through  E.  China  on  migration. 
M.  borcalis,  tho  Eastern  Grey-headed  Wagtail,  is 
seen  on  passage  and  is  very  abundant  in  N.  China. 
M.  citreola,  tho  Yellow-headed  Wagtail,  is  found 
in  summer  in  China  and  Mongolia,  in  Chihli,  the 
Ordos,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Yangtze,  according 
to  P.  David.  It  breeds  on  the  upper  Yangtze. 
Limonidromus  i}idicus,  tho  Forest  Wagtail,  in 
small  numbers ;  it  nests  in  the  mountains  of  W. 
and  N.  China,  and  is  a  common  migrant.  Anthus 
japo?iiciis,  the  Japanese  Water-Pipit,  is  a  common 
bird,  found  in  Chihli  in  the  winter.  A.  hlakUtoni, 
winters  in  N.  China  to  the  Yangtze.  A.  cervinus, 
the  Red-throated  Pipit,  a  migrant,  wintering  in 
S.  China.  .4.  rosacevs,  Hodgson's  Pipit,  has  been 
taken  at  Mu-p'in.  A.  maculatus  is  common  every- 
where in  China  and  winters  abundantly  in  S. 
China.  A.  gustavi,  passes  through  Eastern  China 
on  migration.  A.  richardi,  Richard's  Pipit, 
winters  in  S.  China  and  passes  through  China  on 
migration ;  it  is  found  in  Chihli  at  the  time  of 
passage  and  nests  in  Mongolia  and  the  Ortos. 
Oreocorys  si/lvanus,  {C.  kiangsinejisis  Dav.)  has 
been  taken  in  Kiangsi,  Fukien  and  W.  China. 
Agrodroma  goldlewshii  has  been  found  in  Manchuria 
and  on  the  Ala-shan. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseanx  de  la  Chine. 
MOTI.     SeeMoTzu. 

MO  TZU,  also,  Meh  Tzu,  Mm  Tzu  or  Mu  Tzu 

^  ^ ,  sometimes  Latinized  as  Micius,  a  philosopher 
of  the  period  betw^een  the  time  of  Confucius  and  ! 
that  of  Mencius.  His  name  was  %  %,  Mo  Ti. 
Mencius  vigorously  combated  his  doctrines,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  orthodoxy,  put  them  out  of  court  for 
ever.  HsiiN  Tzu  also  attacked  him,  though  less 
violently.  His  works,  as  we  have  them,  are  in 
53  books  or  chapters,  others  having  been  lost.  They 
were  probably  collected,  if  not  written,  by  his  dis- 
ciples after  his  death.  The  text  is  in  parts  so  corrupt 
as  to  be  quite  unintelligible,  the  reason  being  that 
alter  his  immediate  followers  died,  he  was  totally 


ncKiflctcd  for  lomo  centurifli.  The  part*  which  are 
clear,  iihow  a  methodical  arrangi^nient  of  arguments 
ex<<.|.ding!y  rar«  in  early  Chint-ae  lit^^rutur**.  One- 
third  of  the  work  deals  wjth  the  icience  of  forti- 
fication, ilii  chief  doctrine  is  (Jtditananitm  of  the 
kind  aimociated  with  John  Htuaiu  Mill,  and 
"I'niviTMftl  Love"  iH  the  foundation  of  hia  Ethica. 
H  ;  offended  hin  coufitrymen'i)  neniic  of  filial  piety  by 
inveighing  againiit  contIy  funeraU;  he  cy>ndfcnjned 
munic,  an  having  no  practical  value ;  ho  c*jmhat<;d 
fataiinni,  and  abominated  war;  and  though  he  %i:*:mn 
to  adv(Kato  tl»e  practical  to  an  exceedingly  pra^-ticaj 
people,  yet  tho  ('hinoae  from  MEwnuH  downward, 
have  dinmiKsed  hin  ideas  an  unpractical  and  imprac- 
ticable. His  views  on  the  nature  of  the  Supremo 
IJeing,  to  whom  he  attributes  the  will,  intelligence, 
and  feeling  which  compose  f>er8onality,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Universal  Love  above-mentioned,  make 
him  the  Chine.ee  thinker  mr^t  akin  to  Chri«tianity  ; 
a  fact  clearly  perceived  by  the  ChincHC  when  the 
(Jhristian  religion  came  to  China  and  used  as  an 
argument  against  it. 

His  works  have  not  been  translated,  but  Faber 
has  given*  the  whole  of  his  doctrine  in  a  free  trans- 
lation with  remarks  in  The  Doctrine  of  the  Philo- 
sopher Micius,  in  German, — rendered  into  English 
by  Dr.  KurFEU,  Shanghai,  1897 ;  and  Alex.  David 
wrote  on  him  in  French  in  1907.  Some  interesting 
selections  are  given  by  Suzuki. 

Suzuki  :  History  of  Chinese  Philosophy ; 
Legge  :  Chinese  Classics,  vol.  ii,  prolegomena 
p.  103  et  seq. 

MOU  or  MU,  t^,  the  Chinese  unit  of  land 
measure,  generally  translated  acre.  A  mou  in 
Shanghai  was  defined  by  H.B.M.  Consul  in  1861  as 
the  equivalent  of  7,260  square  feet  English.  Like 
all  Chinese  measures  it  varies  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  even  in  the  same  district  tA'o  or 
more  isizes  of  mou  may  be  in  use.  Thus  while 
7,260  sq.  ft.  Eng.  make  the  viou  at  Shanghai,  5,000 
and  other  figures  up  to  32,000  are  given  as  the  size* 
of  the  viou  in  other  districts  when  turned  into 
English  square  feet. 

The  importance  of  this  to  the  reader  is  that 
writers  often  speak  of  the  yield  of  crops  per  acre 
without  giving  any  assurance  that  they  have  care- 
fully inquired  into  the  size  of  the  local  mou.  The 
Shanghai  measure,  which  gives  6  mou  to  one 
English  acre,  is  only  good  for  Sl;anghai,  and  not 
even  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Shanghai,  far  less 
for  other  provinces. 

Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xxiv.  Currency 
and  Measures  in  China. 

MOXA,  -^'X  ai  huo,  is  distilled  from  Blumea 
balsamifera,  and  is  a  product  of  the  Nanning  and 
Pos«  districts  of  Kuangsi.     It  is  marketed  in  the 
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form  of  a  greyish-white  powder,  used  in  medicine 
and  perfumery.  The  price  is  as  high  as  Tls,  200 
per  picul.  The  Materia  medica  says  that  moxa  is 
the  powdered  leaves  of  Artemisia  vulgaris,  the 
mugwort.  It  is  used  in  pellets  for  cauterizing 
sores,  etc.  Artemisia  itself  is  used  as  a  charm,  and 
for  a  great  variety  of  diseases. 
Customs  lieport. 

MU  f|.  There  was  a  King  Mu,  Mu  Wang, 
ruler  of  the  Chou  empire,  B.C.  984;  there  wa^  also 
a  Duke  Mu,  Mu  Kung,  ruler  of  the  Ch'in  State, 
B.C.  650. 

With  the  Bc.mhoo  Books  (q.v.)  there  was  dis- 
covered an  account  of  a  journey  made  by  Mu  Wang 
to  the  far  west,  as  far  as  Hsi  wang  mu  {q.v.). 
This  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a  great  exploit 
ct  the  Emperor.  Chavannes,  however,  accepting 
the  account  as  historic,  believes  the  adventure 
belonged  to  the  Duke,  and  that  the  Tarim  valley 
was  the  limit  of  his  journey. 

Parker  :  Avcievt  China  Simplified,  c.  xxxv. 

MUIRHEAD,  WILLIAM,  for  53  years  a 
missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  was 
born  at  Leith,  1822,  and  died  at  Shanghai,  1900. 
He  reached  China  in  1847,  was  made  D.D.  of 
Edinburgh  University  in  1894,  published  many 
works  in  Chinese  and  some  sermons  in  English, 
bpi^ides  China  and  the  Gospel  (1870). 

MUKDEN,  the  Manchu  name  of  the  city  which 
the  Chinese  call  Feng-t'ien  ^X,  Sheng-ching  JS:^' 
Shen-yang  if  f^  and  Sheng-yang  ^  P^;.  It  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  Manchuria,  and  is  now  the 
capita  of  the  province  of  Feng-t'ien.  In  1621  it 
was  tiken  from  the  Chinese  by  Nurhachu,  and  he 
madd  it  his  capital  in  1625.  The  city  is  square,  the 
walls  being  ten  miles  in  length ;  and,  as  in  Peking, 
there  is  an  inner  wall  surrounding  the  old  imperial 
palace.  The  tombs  of  the  first  two  emperors  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty,  T'ai  Tsu  and  T'ai  Tsung,  are 
here  or  near  here,  and  the  later  emperors  used  to 
come  to  offer  the  sacrifices  to  ancestors;  but  the  last 
who  visited  Mukden  was  Chia  Ch'ing  in  1804. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war 
the  Pvussians  made  Mukden  a  great  stronghold  and 
were  only  driven  from  it  after  a  great  battle. 
Hence,  though  the  place  was  opened  to  foreign 
trade  by  the  Treaty  with  the  United  States  and 
Japan  in  1903,  it  was  not  till  1906  that  the  opening 
really  took  place.  It  is  noted  for  its  .'?kin  and  fur 
trade,  which  is  however  showing  a  tendency  to  go 
further  north  as  the  forests  are  cut  down ;  the 
Fushun  and  Penhsihu  coal  mines  are  in  close 
proximity ;  the  oil-milling  industry  is  important ; 
there  is  a  large  tobacco  factory  and  numerous 
smaller  industries.  A  Goverr,ment  Agricultural 
Station  exists,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  noted 
for  its  wealth  in  beans  and  grain. 


The  population  in  November,  1915,  was  178,000, 
of  whom  nearly  3,000  were  Japanese,  other 
foreigners    (excluding  some  Koreans)  being  177. 

Mukden  is  an  important  station  on  the  South 
Manchurian  Railway,  being  the  junction  of  the  main 
line  from  Dairen  and  that  from  Antung.  It  is  also 
the  terminus  of  the  line  from  Tientsin. 

The  following  have  been  British  Consuls- 
General  at  Mukden  since  the  post  was  established 
in  1916. 

1916,  August  6,  Harry  English  Fulford. 

1911,  January  20,  Pierre  Frederick  Hausser. 
(Did  not  proceed). 

1911,  May  25,  William  Henry  Wilkinson. 

1913,  October  1,  P.  E.  O'Brien  Butler. 

Richard  :  Comprehensive  Geography  of  the 
Chinese  Empire;  Pl\yfair  :  2' he  Cities  and  Towns 
of  China. 

MU  LAN  TJ^IS,  a  celebrated  heroine  of  the 
fifth  century  a.d.  Her  father,  a  military  official, 
being  called  to  active  service  on  the  frontier  was 
prevented  by  severe  sickness  from  going  to  his  post, 
and  in  order  to  save  him  from  disgrace  or  distress, 
she  disguised  herself  and  took  his  place,  serving 
for  twelve  years  without  her  sex  being  discovered. 
Giles  :    Biographical  Dictionary. 

MUMMIES.  The  usual  though  not  universal- 
way  of  disposing  of  dead  Buddhist  monks  is  by 
cremation  [q-v.),  but  distinguished  and  saintly 
abbots  and  others  are  sometimes  embalmed  and 
gilded,  and  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  pilgrims.  In 
Tibet  the  bodies  of  the  Grand  Lamas  are  thus 
preserved  and  exposed  for  a  long  time  before  being 
put  in  a  gilded  tomb.  The  Chinese  practice  was 
probably  borrowed  from  Tibet.  Three  such  mum- 
mies may  be  seen  on  0  Mei  shan,  and  one  on 
Chiu  Hua  shan. 

Yetts  :  Notes  on  the  Disposal  of  Buddhist 
Dead,  R.A.S.  Journal,  1911;  Johnston:  Buddhist 
China. 

MUNDAY,  PETER,  a  merchant  who  accom- 
panied Weddell's  exploration  {q.v.).  He  kept  a 
diary  of  the  chief  events  of  the  voyage,  which  is 
now  extremely  interesting  to  read  and  of  great 
value.  He  was  a  great  traveller  in  Europe  and  Asia 
and  made  copious  notes.  These  are  now  being 
edited  and  published  by  the  Hakluyt  Society,  but 
the  diary  of  his  journey  to  China  is  riot  yet  ready. 
The  manuscript  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford.  Eames  :  The  English  in  China. 

MU  P'ING  7^:1^5  also  Moupin,  etc.,  locally 
callod  Mu  Ptchi,  a  town  and  district  lying  between 
China  and  Tibet. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  semi-independent  states 
which  are  ruled  by  hereditary  princes  and  pay 
tribute    to   China,    (see    T'u   ssu),    and    is   perhaps 
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tho  inoHt  iinportuiil  bl  Huch.  The  town  has  uboul 
two  hundred  fuiuilirH ;  thu  dintrx  t  or  {iniK-ipiilily  ; 
uhout  twelve  tl»(»u«uiid,  or  ^ome  80,000  |)eo|)lo.  (Jf 
thouu  u  fair  proportion  am  (  hiiicAe,  the  native 
idenient  being  Kiaruiig,  with  trttcos  of  Tibetun  iin 
nngnition.s.  'I'ho  priiuo  huH  power  over  both 
(hiiiesr  and  Mant/u,  even  U)  execution  by  Mtrungu 
lation.  IJe  ]>ayM  tribute  in  I'eking  every  five  years 
and  to  the  Viceroy  of  fcjjjiich'uiin  every  three;  or 
did  .so  under  the  Manchu  ruK).  It  iM  said  that  tho 
princedom  wan  given  by  K'anu  Ubi  to  a  faithful 
Manchu  soldier,  whose  dcHcendants  are  now,  how- 
ever, practically  j)ure  Mantzu.  The  prince  is  a 
Tibetan  Huddliist  ;  there  is  a  lunja-sery  in  the  Ujwn 
with  about  twenty  lamas  of  the.  Yellow  sect.  The 
principality  is  said  to  have  produced  a  Dalai  Lama. 

The  climate  is  mild  ;  there  are  many  fine  chain 
suspension  bridges  in  the  district,- but  the  roads  are 
all  exceedingly  bad. 

The  name  is  chiefly  known  to  foreigners  because 
of  V.  AiiMAND  David's  Natural  History  researches 
in  the  region. 

MURID/E,  the  family  of  rats,  mice,  hamsters 
and  voles.  This  is  a  very  large  family  including 
thirty-three  species  in  North  China  and  neighbour- 
hood. Their  names  and  distribution  are  as 
follows  : — 

Meriones  unguiculatus,  Mongolia,  N.  Shansi, 
N.  Shensi,  Ordos  ;  M.  auceps,  Shansi,  Shensi ;  M. 
psa7nmophilus,  Shansi,  Chihli ;  Epimys  norveghus 
sacer,  Shensi,  Kansu ;  E.  norvegicus  caraco,  Man- 
churia ;  E.  coiifucianus  sacer,  Shantung ;  E.  con- 
fucianus  luticolor,  N,  Shensi,  Shansi;  E.  confucianus 
canoTUS^  Kansu ;  E.  ling,  Kansu ;  Mus  wagneri, 
Shensi,  Kansu ;  M.  wagneri  viongolium,  Shansi, 
N.  Shensi;  M.  wagneri  manchu,  Manchuria;  M. 
gansuensis,  Kansu;  Apodemus  speciosus  peninsulce^ 
Corea  to  Kansu;  A.  praetor^  Manchuria;  .4; 
speciosus  gUiacus,  Saghalien ;  A.  agrarius  corecB, 
Corea,  Chihli;  A.  agrarius  pallidior,  Shansi,  Shensi, 
Kansu;  A.  agrarius  mantchuricus,  Manchuria;  A. 
fergussoni,  Kansu ;  Micromys  minutv^^  S,  Shensi ; 
M . -minuty^s  ussuricus,  Manchuria,  Corea;  Cricetulus 
nestor,  Manchuria,  Corea ;  C.  triton,  Chihli,  Shansi ; 
C.  triton  incanus,  Shansi,  Shensi ;  C.  andersom, 
Shansi,  Shensi,  Kansu ;  C.  griseu^,  Shantung, 
Mongolia ;  C.  griseus  ohscurus,  N.  Chihli,  N. 
Shansi;  C.  griseus  fumatus,  Manchuria;  Phodopus 
hedfordice,  Ordos,  W.  Shansi ;  P.  camphelli,  Inner 
Mongolia ;  Craseomys  regulus,  Chihli,  Corea,  Man- 
churia;  C.  shanseius,  Shansi;  C.  hedfordice,  Sagha- 
lien ;  Microtus  calaniorum  superu^,  S.  Shensi ;  M. 
malcolmi,  Kansu;  M.  oniscus,  Kansui;  M.  angustus, 
Mongolia;  M.  warringtoni,  Mongolia;  M.  manda- 
rinus,  Mongolia,  Shansi ;  M.  johannus,  Shansi ;  M. 
pidlu.^,  Shansi;  M.  (Caryoini/s)  incz,  W.  Shansi; 
M.  {Caryomys)  mix,  S.  Shensi ;  M.  [Curyomys)  eva, 
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KanMU  ;  M .  [Euthrnnmy/i]  Virlnnogtiftrr ^  Kaniiu  ; 
.V.  prilirrw,  Man'huria;  Af .  Umnopliiluf. ,  KanKU  ; 
M.  Tuddet,  Mongolia;  M.  gregnlm,  MongoliA; 
Arvicula  mungolxca,  Mongolia;  A.  amurentu,  Lower 
Amur,  Manchuria,  Haghalien ;  /'roKdromyt  hrd 
/ordi,  Kannu. 

SwiNiioE  names  a  doz<;n  spe<:ie«  of  the  Mum 
genu«  as  found  south  of  the  Yangtze,  and  no  doubt 
some  of  these  will  prove  on  examination  to  be 
named  in  tho  above  liht  for  the  North, 

SowKKBY  :  Journal,  N.C.Ii.R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii ; 
SwiNiiOE  :   Catulogut   of  the.  Mammala  of  China. 

M  use  I  CAP!  DAE,  the  Flycatchers,  a  P'amily 
of  Passerf.B.  Tho«e  known  in  China  are  as  follows. 
Terpsiphnnn  incii,  common  in  summer  through- 
out China  and  Manchuria.  T.  princfpt,  on  the 
southern  coa.sts  in  passage.  Culicicapa  ceylonenais, 
on  the  Upper  Yangtze  and  in  W.  SKUch'uan. 
Ilypothymis  aznrea,  the  Indian  Black-naped  Fly- 
catcher, in  S.E.  China,  Hainan  and  Formosa. 
Miuscicapula  hyperythra,  in  Formosa.  M.  maculata, 
in  Yunnan.  M.  sapphira,  the  Sapphire  headed 
Flycatcher,  in  S.W.  China.  Siphia  Hrophiata,  the 
Orangeg<yrgeted  Flycatcher,  in  S.W.  China  and 
in  Mj*  p'in.  Cyornis  hodgeoni,  the  Ruaty-breasted 
Blue  Flycatcher,  in  Mu-p'in,  but  rare.  C.  hainana, 
in  S.E.  China  and  Hainan.  C.  vivida,  th/^  Sufous- 
bellied  Blue  Flycatcher,  in  Formosa.  StopaTola 
melanops,  the  Verditer  Flycatcher,  in  summer  in 
S.  China  and  Mu-p'in.  Cyanoptila  hella,  a  migrant 
through  China  and  Manchuria.  Niltava  sundara, 
the  Rufous-bellied  Niltava,  in  Ssiich'uan.  N. 
davidi,  in  N.W.  Fukien.  N.  macgrigoriae,  in 
Kuangtung.  Xanthopygia  tricolor,  on  passage 
through  E.  China  and  Manchuria;  found  breeding 
at  Chinkiang  and  in  Chihli.  X.  narcissina,  in 
passage,  S.E.  China  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze. 
A7tthipes  brunntaca,  in  N.W.  Fukien.  Siphia 
albicilla,  the  Eastern  Red-breasted  Flycatcher, 
common  throughout  China,  especially  in  summer. 
Poliomyias  luteola,  on  passage  through  E.  China. 
Hemichelidon  ferruginea,  the  Ferruginous  Fly- 
catcher, in  summer,  in  S.  China  and  Mu-p'in,  and 
in  Formosa.  H.  sibirica,  the  Siberian  Flycatcher, 
on  passage  through  China,  Formosa,  Hainan. 
H.  griseosticta,  and  Alseonax  latirostris,  the  Brown 
Flycatcher,  both  abundant  throughout  China  in 
summer.    (D.  &  0.). 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseauz  de  la  Chine. 

MUSIC.  Legend  sUtes  that  Fu  Hsi  invented 
music,  and  that  Hua>^g  Ti  systematised  it  on  the 
basis  of  the  Pa  Kua,  commanding  his  minister 
Ling  Lun  f&  1^  to  have  bamboo  tubes  [lU  S  ) 
cut  which  gave  the  twelve  notes  in  imitation  of  the 
chromatic  scale.  One  tradition  states  that  this  was 
done  in  imitation  of  the  fabulous  bird  fing-huangy 
six  of  the  notes  being  sung  by  the  male  bird,  feng, 
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and  six  by  the  female,  hiuuKj.     Another  version  is 

that  the  ftngs  were  not  birds,  but  a  tribe  of  that 

name  to  the  south   of  the   Yangtze,   whose  singing 

gave  Ling  Lun  the  twelve  semitones ;  and  yet  other 

explanations    are   given.     The   lea^t  romantic,    and 

probably  most  correct  tradition,  is  a  numerical  one, 

viz:  that  the  bamboos  were  cut  "according  to  the 

terms  of  a  triple  procession  of  twelve   numbers," 

becau.-e   the  numerical  values  of  perfect  fifths  had 

been  discovered.     The  proportions  of  the  successive 

tubes  were  three  to  two,   symbolizing  the  harmony 

between   heaven    (represented   by   three)   and    earth 

(represented  by  two) ;  and  when  two  tubes   of  the 

same    diameter    are    cut    in    that    proportion,    the 

Dcrfect  fi<^th  results,   and   is  indeed  represented   in 

Western  music  also  by   the   same   ratio.     The  first 

tube    was    9    inches    long,    and    was    called     ^  |s 

hwuuj  chuiuj.     The  sound  it  emitted  was  called  ^ 

kuu'i,  and  it  became  the  key-note  of   a  chromatic 

fccale,  which,  while  containing  twelve  s€mitones  like 

the    Western    scale,    was    quite   untempered,    being 

formed  from  perfect  fifths. 

The  tubes  or  lii  were  stopped  at  orte  end.  To 
the  first  series  the  Chinese  added  two  more,  one 
higher  and  one  lower.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  pitch  of  the  ancient  huavg  chxuKj  tube;  but  the 
present  pitch  of  the  chief  fixed  instruments,  t.rj., 
of  the  flute,  gives  a  tonic  equal  to  our  W^estern  D. 
in  later  times,  the  lii  were  made  of  copper,  of 
marble,  and  of  jade,  instead  of  bamboo,  as  less 
liable  to  atmospheric  influence. 

iSo  vestige  of  the  ancient  music  of  China  Fias 
come  down  to  ue  :  nothing  except  some  abstruse 
philoi-ophizing  on  its  connection  with  the  Eight 
JJiagrams,  and  eulogies  of  what  it  could  accomplish. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  though  in  their  twelve 
.'semitones,  the  Chinese  had  all  the  raw  material 
for  the  most  elaborate  compositions,  and  though 
music  was  con.*;idered  a  necessity  for  good  govern- 
ment, in  practice  five  notes  only  were  generally 
in  use  up  to  about  B.C.  1300;  and  these  were  known 
as  kxinrj  ^.  shanfj  ^,  chiao  'p\ ,  chi  ^jr,  yii  ^, 
corresponding  to 


i^ 


W^ 


A     C 


C    2)      f 

of  our  Western  notation,  (substituting  the  open 
key,  for  the  D  which  probably  was  the  tonic 
of  ancient  China). 

In  the  Chou  dynasty,  two  semitones  were 
added,  known  as  Tpien  chi  |^  '^l  and  picn  lunij 
g$  ^,  forming  a  scale  equivalent  to  this  : — 


cl«aL<i 


^^a 


At  this  lime,  music  was  one  nf  the  six  arts  of 
education ;    and    as    an    illustration    ^f    its    power, 


Confucius,  himself  a  composer,  is  said  to  have 
been  so  moved  after  hearing  a  hymn  by  the  great 
Shun,  that  for  three  months  he  did  not  taste  meat. 

When  Shih  Huang-ti  ordered  the  books  to  be 
burned,  ^musical  instruments  and  works  on  music 
were  also  destroyed ;  and  Chinese  writers  lament 
that  subsequent  music  never  reached  the  high  level 
attained  in  the  ante-Ch'in  period.  It  is  probable 
that  an  imperfect  system  of  notation  contributed 
gieatly  to  the  loss  of  the  ancient  music,  when  once 
the  succession  of  teacher  and  pupil  was  interrupted. 
Books  and  instruments  were  unearthed  when  the 
Han  dynasty  came  to  the  throne,  but  the  inter- 
pretation  of  the  former  and  the  use  of  the  latter 
were  not  clear.  However,  the  ancient  scale  with 
its  ancient  names  as  handed  down  from  the  Chou 
period,  was  used  until  the  Sung  dynasty  brought 
in  a  new  notation,  introduced  by  the  Northern 
Liao,  a  Tartar  people ;  and  this  exists  at  the  present 
day.  It  is  known  as  Kung  Ch'ih,  and  its  name 
for  the  seven  Chou  notes  are  ho  '^j  ssu  p),  i  Zu- 
^hang  Jc^,  ch'ih  j^,  hung  X,  /«^  il,  l^u  7^,  wu  j^o 
It  is  similar  to  the  tonic  sol-fa  system,  in  that  no 
matter  what  the  key^  the  first  note  is  always  ho, 
the  second  ssu,  and  so  on.  The  Mongols  of  the 
Yuan  dynasty  brought  their  own  scale  with  them, 
in  which,  as  in  the  Western  scale,  the  first  semitone 
is  between  the  3rd  and  4th  notes.  As  this  caused 
confusion,  Khubilai  Khan  combined  the  two  thujs  :— 


and  then  excluded  all  the  notes  producing  half- 
tones, thus  getting  a  pentatonic  scale  which 
differed  from  that  of  the  Yin  dynasty,  as  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  that  with  this  : — 


-^wrt 


^m 


C    D 


G-    A     C 


The  Ch'ing  dynasty  in  theory  went  back  to 
the  Mongol  scale,  as  brought  by  them,  before 
KiiUBiLAi's  compromise  was  fixed  on,  thus  : — 

a 


irjjis-.tW^M 


^ 


that  is  to  say,  allowing  for  lack  of  temperament^ 
the  Western  diatonic  scale.  But  in  practice,  the 
confused  and  confusing  half-tones  were  given  up, 
and  whether  in  ritual  or  in  popular  music,  only 
five  are  employed.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Chinese  never  go  beyond  14  sounds 
in  a  composition. 

Chino  Fang  ]§[  ]Tj  in  the  Han  dynasty  is 
slated  to  have  been  the  first  to  explain  the  trans- 
position  of  keys ;  and  this   is  done   in  a  very   in- 
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gonioiiN  iiuiniiur  by  tliu  umu  of  u  coiiiplicuU'd  diugrain 
(iriivvn   liji  for  tim  jiurjiom;.      (Van  Aai.st  givuti  Uum 
ill    IiIh    woilc    oil    ('liiiioHo    iiiiiMic).       Owing    to    tho 
uiil«iii|i<>i-(>(|    iiiMtMiiiioiit,   Moiiii)   ki^yii  (irr   much   "out 
ol    tiitic"  ;   l)iit  thu   (')iincHu  |)luyi>r,  liku  thu  niiigor, 
flattfiiM  or  HharpriiH,   in  u  rough   way,   an  r(;(]utru(J. 
'Ilir    iiii'thod    of    writing    iiiumIc    is    vrry    iniprrfoct, 
Hiul  tlic  written  iiotcH  uru  chiefly  UHcful  for  rrfrrMh 
ing    H    inuj^iciaira    inomory  :    he    inuKt   lutir   a    tunc 
bofore  ho  can  rciuh'r  it ;  and  it  may  lo  ho  varied  by 
the  tastoH  of  the  diffiTcnt  performerH  a.n  to  becrmio 
uiirec(>giii/.able.       ChiiieHe     inusic     is     expreHHed     in 
vertical    rows    of    charoctorp,    and     the    modulator 
contains  fourteen   notes.     Signs  are  added  denoting 
a  higher  octavo,  but  there  is  no.definito  sy.'^^m  in 
dicating  noto-values.     Sometimes   a  note  is  written 
larger  to  express  emphasis ;  and  sometimes  dots  are 
added  to  the  note  to  signify   its   length.     A   pause 
or  rest  is  denoted  by  a  space  between  two  notes,  or 
by  little  signs  [y   or   x)^  but  they  do  not  expres.s 
its    value.      Theoretically,     four  time    is    the    only 
measure   employed,   and   the   beginning   of   the   bar 
is  usually  marked  by  a  small  circle  at  the  side  of 
the  note.     There  are  no  signs  for  sharps,  flats,  or 
naturals,  as  such  changes  are  unljtnown. 

Harmony,  in  the  Western  sense  of  the  word, 
is  not  possible  with  an  untempered  scale,  nor  with- 
out semitones.  But  the  rudiments  of  harmony 
exist,  for  sometimes  strings  are  played  together  at 
a  distance  of  a  fourth,  fifth,  or  octave.  The 
Chinese  mean  by  "harmony"  that  the  timbre  of 
different  instruments  playing  the  same  tune  is 
agreeable  to  the  ear.  Sometimes  however,  singers 
or  instruments  may  respond  to  one  another  in 
fifths,  or  in  octaves. 

Chinese  music  was  originally  sacred,  as  in  other 
ancient  lands ;  but  as  early  as .  the  Shih  Ching 
wo  find  mention  of  the  court  music-masters  who  set 
the  folk-songs  to  music.  During  the  Sui  dynasty 
(581-618)  the  distinction  between  sacred  and  secular 
music  was.  more  sharply  drawn,  and  great  increase 
of  instrumental  music  took  place.  Modern  music 
began  with  the  T'ang  dynasty.  Indian  mn^ic  was 
introduced  by  Buddhist  priests.  The  Emperor 
Ming  Huang  (a.d.  713)  founded  a  kind  of  conserva- 
toire at  Hsi-an  fu,  where  drama  and  music  were 
cultivated. 

The  Manchu  Emperors  K'ang  Hsi  and  Ch'ien 
Lung  tried  to  revive  the  ancient  glory  of 
music,  but  met  with  but  little  success ;  and  that 
which  had  been  one  of  the  essentials  of  education 
and  good  government  in  the  days  of  Confucius, 
was  despised,  and  left  to  courtesans  and  beggars. 
There  was  in  Peking  *a  Board  of  Music,  but 
the  music  deemed  indispensable  at  the  worship  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  and  of  Confucius  (see  Ritual 
Music),  and  of  ancestors,  at  funerals,  at  weddings, 
and    at    receptions    was    all    produced    by    people 


deitpiMcd  for  doing  it.  Amat«ur»  were  rare  lunong 
the  edtiruted   (JanMli. 

When  the  foreigner  name,  ho  Xtv  ;  •'  '  hi* 
niUNic,  and-  it  in  ■ufu  to  »ay  it  wan  ifior«i  ).    i  to 

the  ('hineiiu  tluin  t^ie  ('hinoati  music  was  to  hini. 
Now  it  haa  boconio  faahionablo  at  Slianghai  and 
itihvT  o[)un  portii  to  have  what  in  thought  U}  be 
f(iruign  niuiiic,  t.f.,  foreign  bruii«  inntrumentn  played 
by  ChinuNO.  Some  few  Chineae  have  jihewn  great 
a])|)reciation  of,  and  aptitude  f<»r,  We»t«:rn  music, 
and  it  is  only  a  rjuentit^n  of  time  for  (y'hin(;ie  to 
rival  OccidentuJM  in  their  love  of  Weiitern  muaic 
and   interpretation  of  it. 

Van  Aalht  :  ('hint'nt  Mu^ic;  Courant  :  Afwiir/ue 
cld-fnitjue  des  Chinoin  (extra<:t  from  Encycloj>edie 
do  la  MuHJque);  Mth.  T.  iiif.iiAitn  ;  (Jhinr.n^.  Music; 
Amiot  ;  Mcmoire  but  la  Mxisiqut  des  Chinoi$4 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  are  divided  by 
the  (Chinese  into  eight  kinds,  corre»«ponding  to  the 
eight  symbols  {jm  kua)  : — i,  8tone ;  ii,  metal ; 
iii,  silk  or  stringed  ;  iv,  bamboo;  v,  wood  ;  vi,  skin  ; 
vii,  gourd  or  wind,  and  viii,  earthen. 

The  chief  examples  of  each  are  given  below. 

I,  Stone  Instruments.—  The  Sonoroiui  Stonf, 
T'e  Ch'ing  ^$?,  of  a  blackish  colour  with  white 
veins,  is  used  at  Confucian  services,  being  struck 
at  the  close  of  each  strophe.  Its  f-hape  is  somewhat 
like  a  carpenter's  square. 

The  Stone  Chime,  Pien  ch'ing  |g^,  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  ancient  Emperors,  but  it  dis- 
appeared in  the  destruction  of  books,  etc.,  by 
Shih  Huang  Ti.  Under  Ch'kng  Ti  (b.c.  32)  a 
complete  stone  chime  was  found  in  a  pond,  and 
served  as  a  model  for  new  ones.  It  is  a  set  of 
sixteen  stones,  used  at  Confucian  rites.  Jade  is 
the  best  stone  for  chimes,  but  a  black  calcareous 
stone  is  usually  employed. 

Flutes  were  formerly  made  of  marble  and  jade. 
In- 276  a.d.  a  jade  pipe  and  a  jade  flute  yiiHi  3c  m"- 
yii-hsiao'  3E  fi  were  discovered  in.  a  tomb.  Jade 
flutes  were  also  made  in  the  reign  of  Ch'ien  Lung. 

II.  Metal  Instruments.— A  Bells,  Chung 
^  The  Emperor  Huang  Ti  is  said  to  have  ordered 
his  minister  Ling  Lun  to  cast  twelve  bells  to  cor- 
respond with  the  twelve  lu  g.  According  to  the 
Chou  li  bell  metal  should  be  made  of  six  parts  of 
copper  to  one  of  tin.  The  lower  edge  of  clapperless 
bells  is  usually  notched. 

The  Great  Bell  at  Peking  was  cast  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  15th  century.  Its  height  is  14  feet, 
diameter  of  mouth  9-10  feet,  thickness  about 
8  inches  and  weight  about  53  tons. 

It  is  covered  with  Chinese  inscriptions,  both 
inside  and  out. 

Po  Chung  |f^  is  a  pointed  oval  bell  used  at 
Confucian  rites,  struck  before  each  strophe.  Pien 
Chunq  1^  ^  i^  a  set  of  16  barrel-shaped  bells  hung 
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within  a  frame,  used  at  Confucian  services.  Hsing 
^^^  Jg.  ^  is  a  pair  of  clapperless  bells  struck  against 
each  other,  used  by  priests. 

LtTKj  ^  is  the  name  given  to  bells  with  clappers, 
generally  of  brass.  Small  hand-bells  are  used  at  " 
services  by  Buddhist,  Taoist  and  Lama  priests. 
Fintj  ling  or  wind-bells  are  fastened  to  the 
corners  of  the  eave©  of  temples,  pagodas,  pavilions 
and  sometimes  private  houses.  From  the  cross- 
shaped  clapper  hangs  a  thin  brass  ornament  shaped 
like  a  fish's  tail  which,  when  swayed  by  the  wind, 
swings  the  clapper. 

B.  Gongs.  Tien  Tzu  B  T-  is  a  gong  of  brass 
or  iron  suspended  at  city  gates  and  in  temples, 
varying  from  one  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  of 
ornamental  shape. 

Zro  Ml  is  a  brass  gong  used  on  the  stage  and 
in  processions.  Tang  tzu  ft  ^,  a  flat  gong  about 
one  foot  in  diameter,  and  Tang  lo  ft|^,  a  gong 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  are  used  in  Buddhist  and 
Taoist  worship.  Chin  hu^"^  about  fourteen 
inches  in  diameter,  is  used  in  wedding  processions. 
Yiin  lo  ]^JSi  is  ^  chime  of  ten  little  gongs  suspended 
in  a  frame.  It  is  used  by  Buddhist  priests  and  in 
orchestras.  T'i  tang  |^  |S ,  a  brass  gong  shaped 
like  a  bowl,  is  used  at  funerals  and  also  by  sweet- 
meat-sellers. 

Gong  metal  should  be  made  by  melting  100 
caities  of  red  copper  with  25  catties  of  tin. 

C.  Metal  Plates.  Hsiang  pan  ^  i^  is  an 
ODiong  brass  plate  struck  by  pedlars  and  priests. 
T'ieh  pan  jER  'K  is  an  oblong  iron  plate  used  hy 
blind  fortune-tellers.  Po  |$  cymbals,  are  used  on 
the  stage  and  in  temples.  A  smaller  cymbal  was 
invented  in  the  later  T'ang  dynasty,  but  the  larger 
hind  was  introduced  from  India. 

Ch'ing  gt  is  a  brass  bowl  struck  at  Buddhist 
and  Taoist  services,  about  10-12  inches  in  diameter. 

D.  Metal  Wind  Instruments.  The  Chinese 
trumpet,  Hnn  t'ung  fJifSJ,  is  a  cylindrical  instrument 
of  bra.Hs  or  copper  with  a  sliding  tube.  Its  entire 
length  is  about  three  feet.  It  is  blown  at  funerals. 
Sometimes  the  outer  cylinder  or  bell  is  made  of 
wood.  The  La  pa  ^^iT^is  a  braes  horn,  ranging 
from  5  feet  in  length  to  15  inches.  It  is  chiefly 
U8«d  for  military  purposes.  A  crooked  variety  of 
it,  Cha  chino  pfcl^,  if*  used  at  wedding  processions. 
Knng  I'ou  is  a  brass  or  bronze  conical  horn  with 
one  slide,  in  length  about  ten  feet.  It  is  used  in 
the  Lama  Temple.  Kan  tung  ^  Jj^  is  a  curved 
copper  horn  16  inches  long,  used  in  processions  by 
Lamas. 

K*ou  ch'in   P  "55    is   the   Chinese   Jews'  harp, 
made  of  iron,  used  chiefly  in  Peking. 

III.     Stringed  Instruments. — A.  Vibrated  by 

Air.       Feng  cheng    ]&  fP'  is  a  wind-bow  of  bamboo. 

Another  variety  is  the  Yao  p'ien   0|  ^  .     Yao  ch'in 

ap    or    kite-harp    is    a    gourd  .shaped    frame    of 


bamboo  across  which  seven  bamboos  are  fastened. 
These  when  hung  to  the  string  of  a  kite,  make  a 
loud,  humming  noise. 

B.  Played  by  Hand.  1.  Without  a  Neck. 
The  Ch'in  ^  or  horizontal  psaltery  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Fu  Hsi.  Formerly  it  had  five 
strings,  but  now  it  has  seven  silk  strings,  stretched 
over  a  curved  board.  Thirteen  studs  mark  the 
places  where  the  strings  may  be  stopped.  The 
strings  can  be  tightened  by  turning  pegs.  The 
Ch'in  is  used  at  State  services  and  is  also  played  by 
the  educated  classes.  It  is  about  3-ft.  6-iii.  long. 
A  similar  instrument  is  the  Si  sg^  curved  above 
and  flat  below.  It  has  twenty-five  silk  strings,  but 
no  pegs.  It  is  about  eighty  inches  long.  It  is 
used  only  at  State  services.  The  Cheng  |pf  is  a 
small  variety  of  Se  with  only  fourteen  or  fifteen 
strings,  either  of  brass  or  wire.  It  is  used  on 
joyful  occasions  and  formerly  at  Imperial  receptions. 

2.  With  a  Neck.  Yileh  ch'in  ^  ^  or  moon- 
guitar,  has  a  circular  body  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  a  neck  four  artd  three-eighths  inches 
long.  It.  has-  four  silk  strings  with  pe\,s  and  ten 
fret.«;.  It  is  played  with  a  plectrum.  Shuang  ch'in 
^.^  is  a  variety  with  an  octagonal  body  of  nine 
and  a  half  inches  diameter  and  a  neck  thirty-one 
inches  long.  It  is  used  sometimes  in  processions. 
P'i  p'a  ]^  ^  is  a  lute  about  forty-two  inches  long 
with  a  peai -shaped  body.  The  neck  -is  eight  and 
a  half  inches  long.  It  has  ten  or  twelve  frets  and 
four  or  six  strings.  It  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
after  the  suppression  of  music  by  Ch'in  Shih 
Huang  Ti.  It  is  now  used  on  the  stage,  and  some- 
times in  religions  processions.  Chin  hang  t'ui 
^M'J  Rl  is  a  small  variety  of  P'i  p'a,  only  twenty- 
six  inches  long.  Hsien  tzu  jf^T*  or  Smi  hsien  "^.W. 
is  a  three-stringed  instrument  with  a  small  oval 
body  covered  above  and  below  with  snake-skin,  and 
a  neck  about  thirty  inches  long.  There  are  no 
frets.  It  is  played  with  a  plectrum  of  jade,  and 
is  one  of  the  commonest  of  instrumients.  Hti  pn 
tS\X^  is  a  four-stringed  instrument  with  long  neck 
and  small  pear  shaped  body  covered  with  snake- 
Fkin. 

Yang  ch'in  ^  ^  dulcimer,  or  foreign  harpsi- 
chord, probably  of  Persian  origin,  is  a  flat  box 
about  two  feet  long  and  one  foot  broad,  covered 
with  sets  of  wires  crossed  by  two  bridges.  It  is 
played  with  two  bamboo  sticks. 

C.     Played  with  a  Bow.    1.     Without  a  Neck. 
La  ch'in  tft  ^    is  *  bowed  psaltery  in   shape  like* 
the  Se,  about  twenty-six   inches  long.     It   has  ten 
pairs  of  strings.     It  is  used*  in  Peking  to  accompany 
fongs. 

2.  With  a  Nerk.  Hu  ch'in  f^  9  is  the  general 
name  given  to  Chinese  fiddles  with  a  small  cylin- 
drical   body   open   below    and   covered    above   with 
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Bimko  nkiii,  ii  nock  wliicli  piiaHON  tlirouj^h  tlm  l*o<Iy, 
ii  Low  jxiHMod  botwrun  tho  iiiniif{it,  and  liir^n  p^'K"* 
'I'huy  uro  iiHud  in  tlu^utrtiM  and  \>y  MtriMft  nauiK-ianfi. 
'I'hoy  inrliidu  the  7V/;i  ch'tn  }^  ^  or  ('/nn>j  Im  j^'^  /^j. 
with  a  (-ylindri(!iil  luinihoo  body,  two  mlkuii  MtringM 
and  a  bow  of  whit»i  huirM;  //ui  hu  tU  ^J  ;  AVA  hu 
Zl,^  ;  /*««  /m<  /tt^j,  with  till)  body  rovrrcd  witli 
wood;  .V.sii  //u  |;4  ^J  ,  with  two  doublo  «tring« ; 
llxk  hu  Bf- Df  witli  u  ncok  3v^j|  inchrn  hjii^  and  a  cnj) 
Mha|u'd  body  of  cocoanut ;  T'l  chin  9^  «r  H  8^; 
'/'(/  hu  ch'in  :KV\'^  ,  or  two  htringed  violin,  for- 
merly  UHod  in  the   Talace. 

Tho  I/u  ch'in  has  Bonii'timcs  been  called  tho 
Tartar  fiddU',  but  Mabillon  (|iiotca  Fktis  hh  saying 
that  tho  /'/VA  hu  was  derived  from  a  ('ingalese  violin. 
IV.  JiAMHOo  Instrumknts. — A.  Vertically  lilown. 
P'ai  h.'iido  i)^  j8|,  or  Pandoan  I'ipea,  conHiat  of  16 
small  bamboo  tubes  fixed  ifito  a  ca.«H)  of  wood,  with 
the  lonj^est  at  the  ends,  and  the  shortest  in  the 
middle,  varying  from  IIJ^  inches  to  4|  inches  long. 
They  are  tuned  to  the  12  semi-tones  of  an  o<:tave 
and  the  4  top  notes  of  the  next  lower  octave.  They 
are  now  played  only  at  State  services.  Yo  ^  was 
a  bamboo  fiute  opei\  at  both  ends  with  3  or  6  finger 
holes  and  a  length  of  20  inches.  It  is  no  longer 
playod,  but  used  as  a  wand  in  ceremonial  dances. 
A  similar  instrument,  is  the  Feng  huntu/  hi^iao 
%t^Wi  i  which  has  6  finger  holes  and  is  about  two 
feet  long.  It  was  invented  in  the  Han  dynasty 
and  is  used  in  processions  and  at  religious  rites. 
It  is  commonly  called  hsiao. 

B.  Transveraely  Blown.  The  Ch'ih  j^  is  a 
bamboo  flute  used  in  state  ritual ;  its  length  is 
11%  inches  and  it  has  ^  finger-holes.  The  Ti  tpil 
'^  ^  is  a  very  popular  flute,  about  26  inches  long, 
formerly  with  11  finger-holes,  one  of  which  wa^ 
covered  with  membrane,  but  now  having  6  finger- 
holes  and  a  7th  covered  with  membrane.  A  smaller 
variety  is  the  Pang  tzil  ti  ^^  ^.  The  Kuan  ^ 
is  a  pipe  of  wood  with  a  doubled-reed  and  7  holes 
above  and  2  below.  It  is  used  at  weddings  and 
funerals.  The  Pi  li  ®  ^  is  similar,  but  made  of 
bamboo.  Hu  chia  ^  |a  is  a  double-reed  pipe 
terminating  in  a  horn.  So  na  i^  Wft,  or  Chinese 
clarionet,  is  a  wooden  pipe  fitted  with  a  brass 
moulh  piece  and  a  copper  bell  and  has  7  finger-holes 
above  and  one  below.  Its  length  is  17|  inches.  It 
is  a  common  instrument  at  funerals.  A  small 
variety  is  the  Chi  TJa  ^  Bj^  or  K'ai  ti    f/l  ^. 

V.  Wooden  Instruments.  Chu  ;^  is  a 
wooden  tub  two  feet  square  with  sloping 
sides,  which  is  struck  with  a  mallet  during 
Confucian  rites.  Yil  |^  is  a  wooden  tiger  about 
two  feet  long  crouching  upon  a  pedestal.  On  its 
back  is  a  row  of  teeth  over  which  a  stick  is  rapidly 
passed  three  times  at  the  end  of  the  music  at  the 
C'onfucian  rites.  Mu  yil  if^i^  is  a  rounded  piece  of 
wood,   partly  hollow,  struck  by  priests  during  the 


rocital  of  prayeri.  It  it  ujiunlly  i)aint4Ml  bciirlut. 
Au  yu  Jf;^  fl^  \n  \k  varioty  Nfxjcially  \»ah\  by  'J'aoiJita, 
and  l"in  jttin  ^  ^  or  < oatanirtN  arcs  two  or  ihrno 
|>ioc«N  of  rod  wood  tied  h>o»4rly  together.  They  are 
UNod  in  the  theatre  in  orrhentriui,  and  at  funeral*, 
uImo  by  pedlars  and  beggam.  Ch'un  'm  #  flf  wert 
ant  irnt  cantunetM  ff^rrned  of  12  nlabk  of  banilxx> 
fuAtened  t<»g<»ihor  ;  they  were  formerly  Ured  at  State 
Mervicea.  tShou  jnin  -f-HR  are  clappem  employed  at 
Confucian  r'xle.t. 

I'futtj  tzii  IflJ  /•  n  a  wofxlcn  drum  uiM-d  in 
orc^lichiratf.  /'</;/«/  1^  and  7''«  J^  are  two  drumN 
struck  by  night  watchmen.  Yu  jmmj  ^  i/^  '\»  m 
hollow  w(K>den  finh  H^veral  feet  I'^ng  that  hangM 
horizontally  in  nifjnaHtfrirM  and  \n  struck  before 
meals.  Jli^u  pan  /f^  >K  it  a  board  30  inchen  by 
18  inches  that  hangs  in  monastery  cloisters  and  -ui 
struck  every  evening. 

VI.  Skin  Instrumknts. — Drums  were  intro- 
duced from  (.'entral  Asia  into  T'lnna,  the  first  kindu 
being  of  carthernware  filled  with  bran  and  covered 
with  bkin.  ('hin  ku  "^  2J  i*  *  large  drum  uj»ed  in 
('onfncian  temples,  about  six  feet  in  diameter, 
Ying  In  ffi  2$  is  a  barrel-shaped  drum  resting  hori- 
zontally (Jii  a  frame.  It  is  used  at  Confucian  rit€j<, 
being  struck  three  times  after  each  strophe  of  the 
hymn  to  Confucius.  Po  fu  jij^^t  is  a  small  barrel- 
shaped  drum  of  9  inches'  diameter  at  the  ends, 
struck  in  Confucian  worship.  Una  ku  -jff^  '^  a 
barrel-shaped  drum  containing  wires  which  jingle 
when  the  ends  are  .<itruck,  wag  formerly  used  in 
State  services,  but  now  only  in  orchestras.  T'ang 
ku  ^  SI  is  a  large  barrel-shaped  drum  hung  verti- 
cally, beaten  in  theatres,  camps  and  temple.«. 
Chan  hiu  K  aj^  is  a  war  drum.  Pang  In  ^  ©t  is  '^ 
small  flat  drum  covered  on  the  top  with  cow-skin, 
having  a  round  hole  in  the  centre.  It  rests  on  a 
tripod,  and  is  used  in  orchestras,  ^fan  t'ou  Lu 
§§  0^f  or  loaf  drum,  is  a  similar  drum,  also  used 
in  theatres.  Pan  fang  ku  4^  ^al  ^-  ^  ^^^>  circular 
drum  covered  on  the  top  with  skin,  and  played  in 
funeral  processions..  Shou  ku  ^"^  is  a  hand  drum, 
8  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  central  opening,  like 
the  Pang  ku;  it  is  used  by  priests  at  funerals.  The 
Lama  priests  use  a  flat  drum  tvs'o  feet  in  diameter. 
Yu  ku  ^  gc  is  a  bamboo  pipe  one  end  of  which  is 
covered  with  snake-skin.  It  is  tapped  by  blind 
fortune-tellers.  T'ao  ku  ^  ^  is  a  small  rattle- 
drum  with  a  handle  passing  through  the  body. 
Two  beads  hang  by  strings  from  each  side  of  the 
barrel,  and  when  the  rattle  is  twirled,  they  hit  the 
ends  of  the  barrel.  There  are  numerous  varieties 
from  2  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  used  principally 
by  street  vendors.  Pa  fang  ^u  A:^  i^  is  an  octa- 
gonal tambourine,  covered  on  one  side  with  snake- 
skin.  Jingles  and  tassels  hang  round  the  edge.  It 
is    said    to    be    used    by    singing-girls    in    Peking. 
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Chang  ku  ^  ^  is  a  bamboo  pipe  18  inches  long. 
It  is  used  in  processions.  It  is  2|  inches  in 
diameter,  terminating  in  a  cup-shaped  drum  covered 
with  cow  skin  at  one  end,  and  a  bell-shaped  drum 
at  the  other,  covered  with  snake-skin.  The  heads 
are  tightened  by  cords  braced  round  the  bamboo 
pipe.     It  is  possibly  of  Indian  origin. 

VII.  Gourds. — Sheng  ^,  the  Reed-organ. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Niii  Kua, 
sister  and  successor  of  Fu  Hsi.  In  the  ordinary 
kind  there  are  three  parts — the  mouth-piece,  the 
body,  which  is  made  of  a  gourd  or  of  wood  and  is 
about  as  large  as  a  tea-cup,  and  the  tubes,  which 
are  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  The 
tubes  are  seventeen  in  number  and  are  of  five 
lengths.  The  sheng  was  used  at  Confucian  worship 
and  fornjerly  at  court  ceremonies.  An  organ-builder 
at  St.  Petersburg-,  Kratzenstein,  after  having 
obtained  a  shtng,  made  an  organ  with  similar  reeds, 
which  led  to  the  invention  of  the  accordion  and 
harmonium  in  Europe. 

VIII.  Clay  Instruments. — Hsiian,  !lg  or  J|| 
or  Chinese  ocarina,  is  said  to  have'  been  invented 
by  P'ab  Hsi,  B.C.  2700.  It  is  a  cone  made  mostly  of 
reddish-yellow  clay  or  porcelain,  but  sometimes  of 
black  clay,  with  a  blow-hole  at  the  top,  and  three 
holes  in  front  and  one  behind.  Its  height  is 
2%  inches.  It  is  played  at  Confucian  ceremonies 
and  other  State  services. 

Hermann  Smith  :  Tha  World's  Earliest  Music; 
Amiot  :  Memoire  sur  la  musique  des  Chinois,  (1776)  ; 
Van  Aalst  :  Chinese  Music,  (1884) ;  I^oule  : 
Chinese  Musical  Instruments,  (1908),  N.C.B.R.A.S. 
Journal,  vol.  xxxix  ;  Encel  :  Musical  Instruments 
in  the  South  Ken-^ington  Museum. 

MUSIC,  BOARD  OF,  Yiieh  j)2i.  See  Six 
Boards. 

MUSK  :  1^^  -'^he  hsiang.  A  secretion  of  the 
ravel  of  the  mu.sk-deer,  Moschus  moschatus  which 
is  found  all  over  Tibet,  but  especially  on  the  plains 
of  Kokonor.  The  destruction  of  these  animals  at 
the  clop«  of  last  century  was  enormous,  and  export- 
ation of  musk  declined  in  quantity,  bu-t  its  value 
trebled  in  a  decade.  It  is  very  extensively  used  in 
China  in  medicine,  in  perfumery,  and  in  the  preserv- 
ation of  clothes  from  moths  ;  of  late  years  Paris 
perfumery  houses  have  sent  agents  to  Likiang  on  the 
Upper'Yangtze,  to  buy  up  «jupplies.  In  1902  Hoste 
estimated  the  value  of  the  annual  Tibetan  export 
at  Th.  1,000,000;  in  1913  this  amount  was  exported 
from  all  the  Treaty  ports,  half  of  it  going  abroad, 
chiefly  to  the  United  State.**  and  France.  In  1897 
the  killing  of  the  deer  was  forbidden  by  the  Dalai 
Lama,  as  indicated  by  his  horoscope,  but  the  pro- 
hibition was  evaded.  In  1916  the  export  was 
18,893  taels  (oz.),  value  Hk.Tls.  515.941.  See 
Muskdetr.         Customs  and  Consular  REroRTS. 


MUSK  DEER,  a  small  deer,  so  called  because 
the  male  has  in  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  a  small 
bag  containing  the  substance  known  as  musk.  This 
can  be  solcl  by  the  hunter  for  $10  or  $20  Mexican, 
say  £1  or  £2 ;  the  consequence  is  that  the  deer  is 
mercilessly  hunted,  chiefly  by  snaring  which  takes 
male  and  female  alike.  It  is  therefore  becoming 
rare  and  foreigners  find  it  difficult  to  procure  speci- 
mens for  study.  The  use  of  the  musk  gland  is  un- 
certain, as  there  is  no  odour  in  it  while  fresh. 

Moschus  chrysogaster  is  found  in  Ssuch'uan, 
M.  sifanicus  in  Kansu,  and  M.  sibiricus,  a  dark- 
brown  species  with  a  cream-yellow  patch  on  the 
throat,  is  found  in  Shansi  and  Chihli.  See 
Cervidoi;  Musk. 

Sowerby  :  Fur  and  Feather  in  North  China, 

MUSTARD  SEED  is  grown  near  Kalgan. 
There  was  a  small  exportation  from  Tientsin  as 
long  ago  as  1873,  and  the  quantity  is  now  increasing. 

MUSTELID/E,  a  Family  of  Cafnivora,  the 
weasels,  badgers,  etc.  There  are  twenty  species 
in  N.  China  and  Manchuria.  They  are  given 
below,  with  their  habitats  : — 

Mustela  nivalis  sp.,  the  Manchurian  Weasel, 
Manchuria ;  M.  kathiah,  the  Chinese  Weasel,  Shansi, 
Chihli ;  M.  tiarata,  Holl,  Kansu,  and  two  Polecats ; 
M.larvata,  N.  Shansi;  M.  davidiana,  M.-'Edw., 
David's  Mink,  Chihli,  Manchuria;  M.  sibirica,  Pall, 
the  Siberian  Mink,  Shansi,  Shensi ;  M.  astuta,. 
M.-Edw.,  the  Little  Mink,  Shansi,  Kansu;  M. 
erminea,  L.,  the  Ermine,  Kansu,  Tibetan  ^P order ; 
Martcs  zibellina,  the  Sable,  Manchuria;  M.  m^^^-tes, 
the  Pine  Marten,  S.W.  Kansu,  N.W.  Ssuch'uan ; 
M.  foina,  the  Stone  Marten,  N.  Shansi ;  M.  flavigvla 
borealis,  the  Yellow-throated  Marten,  Manchuria, 
Chihli,  Shansi,  Shensi,  Kansu ;  Vonncla  negans 
Mill,  the  Eastern  Vormela,  Ordos,  N.  Shensi; 
Gulo  luscwi,  the  Wolverine,  Manchuria ;  Meles 
leptorhynchus,  the  Badger,  Chihli,  Shansi,  Shensi ; 
M.  hanensis  and  M.  siningcnsis,  Badgers 'in  S. 
Shensi  and  Kansu  respectively;  Arctonyx  leucolai- 
mus  and  A.  leucolcemus  oresteSj  two  Sand-badgers 
in  Chihli  and  S.  Shensi  respectively  ;  Lutra  vulgaris, 
the  Otter,   Manchuria,  Shensi  and  Kansu. 

In  S.  China,  Meles  leptorhyncus  is  common 
near  Amoy ;  Martes  flavigula  is  found  in  Formosa ; 
the  Chinese  Otter  is  common  throughout  S.  China 
and  in  Hainan  ;  Lutra  swinhoei  is  found  at  Amoy, 
and  there  is  a  Clawless  Otter  in  Hainan,  Anonyx 
leptonyx;  Mustela  siberica  is  met  with  in  Amoy 
and  Formosa;  and  there  are  two  Tree-civets, 
Ilelictis  moschata  in  Kuangtung,  Hainan  and  Amoy, 
and  //.  subnurnntiaca  in  Formosa. 

SwiNHOE  tells  that  the  Otter  is  trained  to  drive 

fish  into  the  net. 

Sowerby:  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii ; 
SwiNHOE  :  P.Z.S.,  1870,  pp.  228,  615. 
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NAGAS|  iiioiiHlorM  in  iiiounluin  icgiuim,  doiiioiiit, 
(Ira^oii  h{)iiiU,  liitoliiry  dtulioH  of  liiu  ground,  utc. 
Tiu)  woiHliip  of  Ihein  in  chuructuiUtic  of  Turanian 
racea. 

NAMES.  Tho  Chinese  cull  Iheniaelvos  by  the 
term  ji(t  h/<in(j  (\  j^*]^  '  the  hundred  gurnujnra 
(oi  noWot),  *^'iti  ^>"*^'  t^f  tJio  iirat  booltH  a  child 
lojuns  by  roto  in  si  hool  ib'  tho  I'o  chia  hsiiKj  fj  Vjc  jMi 
or  Hundred  dun  nanics.  The  njuncia  in  the  book 
uro  in  fact  four  hundred  and  eight  bingle  and  thirty 
double  names ;  and  there  are  many  more  not  so 
often  met  with  and  not  found  in  tho  list.  These 
surnames  are  all  given  together  in  Williams' 
Dictionary,  p.  1242,  and  in  Giles'  Dictionary, 
(especially  see  1st  ed.).  The  cornmoncst  ^surnames, 
corresponding  to  our  Smith,  Jones  and  Robinson 
are  Wanq  3£,  Chang  |ft,  and  Li  $, 

While  the  surnames  are  thus  very  limited  in 
number  compared  with  those  in  the  West,  th&  in- 
dividual may  have  a  number  of  personal  names. 
At  birth  he  receives  a  'milk  name,'  which  is  used 
by  his  relatives  and  neighbours.  On  first  going  to 
school  another  is  given  him, — the  "book  name,V  to 
be  used  by  his  schoolmasters,  schoolfellows,  officials 
and  in  anything  connected  with  literature.  At 
marriage  he  receives  a  'great  name'  tf^  tzu  or  style, 
which  is  used,  like  the  'milk  name,'  by  relatives, 
and  another  style,  ^  hao,  for  use  by  acquaintances. 
Beside?,  every  lite.ratus  takes  one  or  more  'studio 
names,' ;^J  5S  Pich  hao.  If  he  staked  a  literary 
degree,  enters  official  life  or  has  official  rank 
bestowed  on  him  he  takes  an  lofficial  name'  If  ^ 
kvan  ming.  After  death  he  is'  perhaps  given,  a 
posthumous  name.  It  must  be  understood  that 
none  of  these  names  are  ready-made  and  meaningless, 
like  our  William  or  John  ;  they  are  more  or  l6ss 
original  and  have  a  more  or  less  appropriate  signi- 
ficance. 

A  g\v\  receives  the  milk  name  and  a  marr-«,ge 
name  and  perhaps  a  nickname.  As  to  surname  she 
retains  her  own  when  married,  though,  by  courtesy 
she  is  called  by  her  husband's.  In  official  documents 
both  will  be  used  in  combination,  the  husband'is 
coming  first. 

A  cKild  will  not  use  his  father's  personal  name, 
nor  a  wife  the  husband's, — it  would  be  very  dis- 
respectful. 

The  personal  name.s  of  the  Sovereign  were  not 
to  be  uttered  or. written  b^  the  general  public  so 
long  as  that  dynasty  might  last.  Any  character 
occurring    therefore    in    such    a    personal    name    is 


writtiMi  in  ordinary  u«age  with  Doiitc  altctatioo  or 
addition. 

Tho  Emperors  are  known  after  death  by  their 
poHthumouM  or  'temple  naoiea/  ^  Kt  ^^^^^J  ^«'^,  the 
'dynastic  titlfN*  ;  but  while  living  their  reign  ha« 
Homo  'utyle,'  the  if-  \X  nien  hao,  which  may  be 
changed  during  the  n-ign.  Thu«  whi-n  foreigner* 
write  of  the  Emperor  K'anu  II hi,  Uie  miianing  is, 
"that  ruler  whci«o  dynantic  title  or  miao  hao,  U 
Shcntj  Txu  Jin,  and  whoKe  reign  pcTuA  wa«  known 
a.s  K'ano  IIhi."  His  personal  name  ^  {p  llnnkU 
Yeii  would  never  be  uttered  by  the  ordinary  [>eople, 
nor  would  a  character  making  part  of  it  be  written 
in  its  proper  form  so  long  as  the  Manchu  dyna«ty 
lasted. 

The  T'ang  ming  ^  ^,  or  family  hall  name  ia 
a  fantiy  name  of  two  characters  joined  with  Vang 
referring  to  some  event  in  the  family's  history  ;  it  is 
generally  inscribed  in  one  of  the  principal  rooms  of 
a  house  and  is  used  on  gravestones,  legal  deeds,  etc. 

The  Chiin  viing  JfJ  ^  or  territorial  appellation 
is  hardly  u.«€d  except  for  girls  on  their  marriage 
documents.!  A  list  of  these  geographica'i  names 
corresponding  to  surnames  is  given  in  Giles' 
Diction  '.ry,  1st  ed.  p.  1361. 

Giles  has  arranged  the  Po  chia  h.*ing  alpha- 
betically with  a  translation  of  the  genealogical 
researches  found  in  Chinese  library  editions. 

Giles  :  Journal,  N.C.B.RlA.S.,  vol.  xxi. 

NAN    CHAO    EMPIRE,   [f||H,  the  empire   of 

Ini  o-Chinese  races  which  existed  for  five  centuries 
with  its  capital  at  Ta-li  fu,  till  conquered  by 
Khubilai  Khan.  Davies  :  Yiinnun,  p.  333, 

NAN  HA!  TZU  M^^>  ^  P^^^  some  li  south 
of  Peking,  having  an  extent  about  four  times  the 
size  oi  the  capital.  It  was  the  Imperial  Hunting 
Park  and  was  surrounded  with  a  high  wall. 

NAN  HUA  CHING  j^^ff,  the  name  which 
since  a.d.  742  has  been  given  to  the  writings  of  the 
Taoist  philosopher,  Chuang  Tzij.  They  are  said 
to  have  <?onsisted  at  one  timaAof  fifty-three  books, 
but  as  we  have  them  now  they  n\imber  thirty-three 
only,  divided  into  "Inner,"  "Outef"  and  "Miscel- 
laneous." Of  these  three  divisions,  the  first  un- 
doubtedly contains  less  admixture  of  spurious  ma  ter 
than  the  others. 

Chuang  Tzu's  literary  style  is  excellent,  though 
in  parts  purposely  obscure.  He  is  admired  and 
read  as  a  classic  e-ven  by  the  orthodox  Confucianists. 
He  refers  constantly  to  Lieh  Tzia  [q.v.).     In  him 
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'J'aoist  writing  reached  its  culminating  point,  his 
h)fty  idealism  having  won  for  him  the  title  of  "The 
Chinese  Plato."  He  has  alio  been  compared  with 
Heuacleitus.  C'huang  Tzu  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Dr.  Legge  in  the  Sacred  Boohs  of 
the  I'ju^tj  by  Balfour  under  the  title  of  The.  Divine 
Clastic  of  Xfinhitd,  and  by  Professor  Giles;  also 
into  German  by  Wilhelm.  See  Phicang  Tzu; 
Taoiifm  ;  l*h ilofophy. 

Suzuki  :  History  of  Chinese  Philosophy. 

NANJIO,  BUNYIU,  a  Japanese  Buddhist 
priest  who  has  studied  in  England,  and  has  trans- 
lated Buddhist  works  into  English.  The  work  by 
which  he  is  best  known  is  the  important  Catalogue 
of  the  Chinese  Translation  of  the  Buddhist  Tripi 
takfi,  compiled  hy  Cfrdcr  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
'for  India,  1883. 

NANKEEN,  a  native  cloth,  so  called  because 
Nanking  wa>,  before  the  T'ai  P'ing  Rebellion, 
famous  for  its  manufacture. 

NANKING  f^ff^,  southern  capital;  the  official 
name  being  Chiamj  ning  ^  $^  ;  also  called  Chin  ling 
^  g(  or  Golden  Ridge  ;  a  city  on  the  south  bank  of 
tlie  Yangtze  in  lat.  32°  4'  N.-  and  long.  118°'  45'  E., 
193  miles  by  rail  from  Shanghai.  Its  history  as  a 
walled  (?ity  extends  back  to  the  Han  dynasty.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  Wu  principality  in  the  second 
century.  Its  great  days  were  under  Hung  Wu,  who 
made  it  the  Ming  capital  in  1368.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Manchus,  and  again  by  the  T*ai  P'ing  rebels, 
who  destroyed  the  famous  Porcelain  Pagoda  and 
the  Imperial  palace  and  left  the  city  desolate.  In 
1911  the  Revolutionises  took  it  after  severe  fighting. 
It  was  again  taken  by  Chang  HsiiN  in  the  Second 
J^•v()luti^>n  of  1913,  and  suffered  three  days'  looting. 
The  first  Provincial  Assembly  was  held  there  in  1809. 

The  British  captured  it  in  1842  and  the  Fir.st 
War  was  then  closed  by  the  Treaty  of  Nanking.  It 
was  opened  to  foreign  trade  by  the  French  treaty 
of  1850.  but  the  formal  opening-  did  not  take  j)lace 
till  1899.  The  railway  to  Shanghai  was  opened  in 
1909,  and  it  is  now  connected  with  the  north  by  the 
Tientsin-Pukow  railway.  Other  lines  are  j)rojected, 
and  Nanking,  so  far  unimportant  commercially^ 
may  have  a  great  future  before  it  as  a  railway 
centre.  It  is  an  educational  and  Mission  centre, 
having  a  University  and  several  colleges.  The 
population  is  350,000. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports    12,484.333     12.247.142 

Net  Chinese       „         2,211,164      2,560.591 

E.xports      7,623,726      9.560.268 

Total   Hk.Tl> 22,319.223    24,368.001 

GmLLAIIo  :    Xanhni    jvif   ninrrf,    (Var.    Sin.). 

NANKING,  TREATY  OF.  This  treaty  was 
signed*  at  Nanking.  August  29,  1842,  by  Sir  Heniiy 


PoTTiNGER,  Keying  (Ch'i  Ying),  Elepoo  and  an- 
other Chinese,  and  ratified  at  Hongkong,  June  26, 
1843.  It  ended  the  first  British  war  with  China. 
It  had  thirteen  Articles  and  opened  for  trade 
Canton,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Ningpo  and  Shanghai, 
where  British  Consuls  were  to  be  appointed.  Hong- 
kong was  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  Six  million 
dollars  were  to  be  paid  for  the  opium  destroyed, 
three  millions  for  debts  due  by  Hong  merchants, 
and  twelve  millions  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
A  tariff  was  to  be  made,  and  Chusan  was  to  be 
held  till  the  payment  of  the  indemnity. 

NANKING  UNIVERSITY,  was  opened  in 
1888  by  the  M.E.M.  under  Bishop  Fowler,  who 
appointed  Dr.  John  C.  Ferguson  the  first  President. 

In  1910  it  was  merged  into  the  University  of 
Nanking  (q.v.), 

NANNING  ^  ^  was  opened  by  the  Chinese 
to  foreign  trade  in  1907.  It  lies  on  the  Tso  river 
;&  tt,  a  branch  of  the  West  River,  about  370  miles 
above  Wuchow.  Land  has  been  set  apart  by  the 
Chinese  and  bunded,  and  some  roads  max^adamis^d, 
all  with  a  view  to  making  a  foreign  settlement. 
The  regulations  have  not  however  been  accepted  by 
the  foreign  powers.  Foreigners  can  only  lease  land 
for  thirty  years.  The  population  is  50,000.  The 
only  foreigners  there  are^officials  and  missionaries, 
with  the  agents  of  one  foreign  firm.  The  leading 
exports  are  agricultural  products  and  -aniseed,  but 
during  the  European  War  the  demand  for  antimony 
has  brought  out  a  considerable  exportation. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports     3,012,295    2,585,282 

Net  Chinese  „  ..."  898,632  721,710 
Exports       3,887,734    3,844,531 


Total  Hk.Tls.     .*..     7,798,661    7,151,523 

NAN  YUEH  tH1&>  ^^^  ancient  kingdom  also 
called  Chiao  chih  ^fifc.  In  a.d.  222  it  was  divided 
into  Chiao  chou  ^  jlf!  (Tonkin)  and  the  country  now 
named  Kuangtung  and  Kuangsi. 

NAPIER,  WILLIAM  JOHN,  the  Right  Hon. 
liaron  Nai'IER,  was  a  descendant  of  the  inventor  of 
the  system  of  logarithms  called  Napierian. 

Till  1815  he  had  served  in  the  British  Navy, 
and  was  present  at  Trafalgar. 

In  1833,  when  the  East  India  Comi)any's  mono- 
poly was  about  to  come  to  an  end  in  China,  the 
liritish  Government  established  a  Supcrintendency 
of  Trade-  and  appointed  Lord  Napier  as  Chief 
Superintendent  ('/-i')-  Owing,  in  part,  to  the 
new  system  not. having  been  notified  to  the  Chinese 
authorities  before  his  arrival,  he  was,  from  the  day 
he  reached  <'anton.  the  25th  of  July  1834,  involved 
in  a  long  wrangle  about  his  right  to  bo  there.  The 
Viceroy  rcfu.sed  to  receive  his  letter,  since  it  wa.« 
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not   in    tho    f(,rin    of   n,   i.rtitu.r.   and    <1„J    not   romo 
through    tl»o    nfiuftl    chunmil,    tl.o    Ilon^    MrrchftiiU ; 
and  Lord  Napiku  rofujiod  to  rrtim  an  ho  wu*  ord»ir,  d 
to  do,   or  to  alter  the  iiuj)nriirrij)tion   of  his  letter. 
Thiri^rs  thu8  camo  to  a  «l«-/idIrK'k.     Tho  Viciiroy  firi,t 
forluKJo  tho  5hi|)rnrnt  of  cjirKfH'H  ;  then  on  S<.pt<anlx.r 
2nd  coniplotoly  iito|)|)rd  all  tnido  with  Hriti»di   mht- 
chants  and   ordorod   all   compradorca,   linguiati!  and 
nrrvants  to  ioavo  tho  factorien.     Tho  <ity  wna  very 
full   Jit   that  tinio  and   (jotting   vory   oxcitod.     Lord 
Napikr  therefore  ordered  tho  rruiiiorB  Imofjene  and 
Androinachr  to  come  up  tho  rivor  to  Tiger  Inland. 
They   wore  firod  on  by  tho   forts  and   returned  the 
fire.      On    September   11,    they    reached    Wharnpoa. 
At    this    time    Lord    Napieu    was    Buffering    from 
fever,  and  by  the  14th  was  so  ill  that  ho  told  the 
British  merchants  he  must  return  to  Macao,  being 
to  some  extent  influenced  by  the  promise  that  then 
negotiations   would   be    opened.      On   tho   18th,    in 
obedience  to  the  surgeon  Colledge's  suggestion,  he 
agreed   to  go  outside  the  Bogue,     Colledge  there- 
upon asked  for  the  necessary  'chop,'  which  however 
did  not  come  till  the  21st.     In  consequence  of  the 
bad  faith  of  the  Chinese,  the  boats  did  not  reach 
Macao  till  the  26th,  by  which  time  Ix)rd  Napier  was 
exhausted.     He  gradually  sank,  and  died  on  October 
11,  1834.     He  was  buried  at  Macao. 

Chinese    Repository,    vol.    iii ;    Eames  :    The 
English  in  China.  . 

NARWHAL,  called  in  Chinese  lo  ssu  ma,  (q.v.) 
Monodon  monoceros. 

NATHAN,  MATTHEW,  RIGHT  HON.  SIR, 

was  born  January  3,  1862,  entered  the  Royal 
Engineers  in  1880,  and  is  now  Lieut-Colonel.  From 
1903  to  1907,  he  was  Governor  of  Hongkong.  He 
was  made  C.M.G.  in  1889,  K.C.M.G.  in  1902, 
G.C.M.G.  in  1908,  and  P.C.  (Ire.)  in  1914. 

NATIONAL    BIBLE    SOCIETY    OF    SCOT- 

land,  The,  was  formed  in  Edinburgh  in  1861  by  the 
union  of  several  Scottish  Societies,  and  in  1863  it 
Fient  out  the  Rev.  Alexander  Williamson  to  Chefoo 
as  its  first  agent  in  China.     Mr.    (afterwards  Dr.) 
Williamson  had  already  been  a  missionary  for  some 
years   in  the   country,   and  became   a  notable   and 
successful   agent   of   the   Society.     He   resigned    in 
1877  to  do  other  work.     The  headquarters,  were  then 
removed  to  Hankow,  and  in  1885  the  Society  set  up 
its  own  printing  establishment,  under  the  new  agent 
(Mr.  John  Abchib.ald),   where  not  only  Scriptures 
but    matiy    tracts,    and    other    Christian    literature 
have  been  printed.     The  Society  aJso  published  in 
1893  a  tentative  edition  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  with 
notes,  and  later  the  whole  annotated  Bible,  a  much- 
debated  new  departure  which  has  since  been  adopted 
by  others. 
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The   ScK-icty   ha*  pro<lur«d   twelve   veriiorui  of 
Scripture  on  il»i  own  f  and  nineteen  in  union 

with  th«  otlmr  iiihie         .  :..4,  mostly  p^jftion*. 

In     1916,     there    were    five    centre*,     H»nkow, 
Ti.-nt«in,    Chinkiang,    Amoy    And    ^'hungking,    with 
nix  foreign  agf'nt«,  and  221  paid  colporUiurn.     During 
thn  yrftf   th.^  Sfx  icty  (:irriil;it»'d,    Hibjiin  751  ;    T#5«U 
mi'ntH  23,225;  Portion*  l,80fJ,476.     'i'otal  l,a'>2,452 
Total  circulation  nince  1863,  23.0a5,869  Srripturta. 

NATIONAL       HOLINESS       ASSOCIATION 

Miwjion. 

I/^adfjuarten  :-   Chicago,   U.S.A. 

An  offHhoot  from  the  South  Chihli  Miii«ion 
i'/v.),  working  in  )K  A  Iff  Tung  ch'ang  fu  and 
Ift*  W  W  Naiikuarit'ao  in  W'c.nU'.rn  Shantung,  with 
9  forfii^^ri  workers  in  1916. 

NATIONAL  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 
of  China,  The,  was  formed  in  1915,  by  some  twenty 
Chinese  physicians  attending  the  conference  of  the 
China  Medical  Missionary  Association  (7. v.).  The 
N.M.A.  is  not  a  missionary,  or  a  foreign,  but  a 
native  organization.  Its  objects  are  defined  as 
being  : 

1.  To  promote  good  will  and  union  among  the 
Chinese  practitioners  of  modern  medicine  ; 

2.  To  maintain  the  honour  and  interest  of  the 
medical  profession  ; 

3.  To  expedite  the  spread  of  modern  medical 
science  in  China,  and  to  arouse  interest  in  public 
health  and  preventive  medicine  among  the  people ; 
and 

4.  To  co-ordinate,  and  co-operate  with  the 
existing  medical  forces  in  China,  Chinese  and 
foreign,  in  the  working  out  of  the  above  object^i. 

The  'Officers  are  elected  annually,  the  first  pre- 
sident  being   Wu   Lien-teh,   m.a.,    m.d.     The   first 
Conference  was  held  in  Shanghai  in  February  1916, 
and   was   attended  by   about  80  members.     At  its 
close,  resolutions  were  pas&ea  and  forwarded  to  the 
Chinese  Government  on   (1)  the  registration  of  the 
practitioners  of  modern  medicine,  and  of  sellers  of 
foreign  drugs;   (2)  the  establishment  of  a   Central 
Medicine    Board   in   Peking;    (3)   the  combating  of 
tuberculosis  and  venereal  disease ;  (4)  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Public  Health  Service ;  and  (5)  an  annual 
grant  for  scholarships  to  students  of  medicine.     The 
second   Conference  was  held  at  Canton  in  January 
1917,    in   conjunction   with   the   Conference   of   the 
China  Medical  Missionary  Association,  there  being 
joint  and  separate  sittings.     Eighty-eight  members 
of   the    N.M.A.    attended    including   a   number   of 
Chinese    lady    physicians ;    all    but    three    or    four 
resided  in  or  near  Canton.     Dr.  Wu  Lien-teh  read 
a  valuable  paper  on  "The  Menace  of   Morphine," 
and  in  view  of  the  facts  that  in  1914,  fourteen  tons 
of  morphine  were  imported  into  China,  and  that  the 
amount  had  since  increased  at  the  rate  of  a  ton 
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per  annum,  the  Conference  passed  a  resolution 
tailing  the  attention  of  the  Chinese  Government  to 
the  matter,  copies  being  sent  also  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain,  the  U.S.A.  and  Japan. 
A  second  resolution  prayed  the  Chinese  Government 
to  regulate  the  practice  of  modern  medicine. 

These  two  resolutions  were  heartily  supported 
by  the  C.M.M.A. 

The  next  Joint  Conference  will  meet  in  Peking 
in  1919. 

See  China  Medical  Missionary  Association. 

NECTARINIINAE,  the  Sun-birds.  These 
have  the  mandibles  of  the  bill  serrated  for  the 
terminal  third  of  i>o  length.  /Ktho'pyga  dabryi, 
Dabry's  Yellow-backed  Sun-bird,  is  found  in  S. 
and  W.  China.  ^E.  christinae  is  found  in  Hainan. 
rE.  latouchii  occurs  in  Fukien  and  Kuangtung. 
Arachnechthra  rhyzophorae  is  very  wide-spread  in 
Hainan.  A.  sanguinipectus  and  /Ethopyga  labecula 
occur  in  Yunnan. 

NEMESIS,  a  private  armed  steamer,  noted  as 
the  first  iron  steamer  to  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  She  was  constructed  at  the  Birkenhead 
Ironworks,  her  engines,  of  120  horse-power,  being 
due  to  Forrester  &  Co.  of  Liverpool.  Her  burden 
was  about  630  tons  and  she  was  completely  con- 
structed and  launched  within  three  months. 

The  Nemesis  was  never  commissioned  as  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  war-vessels,  yet  was  generally  com- 
manded by  officers  belonging  to  the  Royal  Navy. 
She  sailed  from  England  in  March,  1840  under 
Captain  Hall,  and  joined  the  British  fleet  at  the 
Bogue  Forts  in  November.  She  was  of  the  greatest 
use  throughout  the  war,  as  for  instance  in  pulling 
off  vG.=^sels  that  got  aground  in  the  Yangtze.  After 
the  Treaty  of  Nanking  she  returned  to  dock  at 
Bombay  about  May  or  June,  1843.  There  have  been 
several  editions  of  the  narrative  of  her  voyage. 

Bernard  :  Narrative  of  tJie  Voyages  and 
Services  of  the  Nemesis,  etc. 

NEPAUL.  In  1790,  owing  to  a  dispute 
between  the  Dalai  Lama  and  his  brother,  the 
Gurkhas  of  Neoaul  were  called  on  to  enter  Tibet. 
The  Chinese  border  garrison  could  not  resist  them, 
but  obtained  peace  by  promising  an  annual  sum  in 
gold,  to  be  paid  by  the  Tibetan  monasteries.  When 
the  money  was  not  paid  the  Gurkhas  sacked  Tashi- 
lumbo.  A  large  Chinese  army  was  then  sent,  and 
the  Gurkhas  were  driven  out  and  pursued  into 
Nepaul ;  they  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty 
of  China  and  to  send  tribute  every  five  years. 

NERBUDDA,  a  British  transport  wrecked  on 
the  Formosa  coast  in  September,  1841.  The  twenty 
British  escaped  in  the  only  boat  left,  (for  which 
they  were  afterwards  placed  under  arrest),  and  were 
not  able,   until  too  late,  to  send  assistance  to  the 


two  hundred  and  forty  Indians  left  on  board. 
These  had  landed  and  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Chinese  authorities ;  some  were  drowned  in  landing, 
and  of  the  remainder  only  two  escaped  at  last; 
the  rest  died,  some  of  ill-treatment  or  starvation, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  beheaded.  The 
official  responsible  for  this  and  for  the  murdering  of 
the  crew  of  the  Ann  {q.y.)  was  nominally  punished 
and  really  rewarded. 

Pottinger's  Proclamations  in  Chinese  Reposi- 
tory, vol.  xi,  p.  682;  Ouchterlony  :  The  Chinese 
War,  p.   203. 

NERCHINSK,  TREATY,  OF,  or  of  Nipchu, 
the  first  treaty  between  China  and  any  foreign 
power,  was  made  in  1689;  it  allowed  the  Russians 
to  build  a  fort  lat  Nerchinisk  in  place  of  one  at 
AJbazin  destroyed  by  Chinese,  and  it  fixed  the 
Goritza  and  Argun  rivers  as  the  boundary  of  the 
two  empires. 

NESTORIAN  CHRISTIANS.  The  Christ- 
ianity of  N.  China  was  traced  by  M.  Ricci  to 
S.  Thomas.  To  the  early  church  S.  Thomas  was 
known  as  the  apostle  of  India  and  of  the  East, 
but  it  is  not,  we  believe,  before  the  13th  century 
that  he  is  explicitly  said  to  have  visited  China. 
The  clearest  references  are  quoted  hy  Ricci  from 
service  books  of  the  Malabar  Church ;  but,  while 
it  is  very  improbable  that  these,  references  are 
Jesuit  interpolations,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
to  date  them  earlier  than  the  13th  century ;  and 
we  may  even  guess  that  the  story  of  S.  Thomas' 
visio  to  China  originated  with  the  discovery  of 
Syrian  Christianity  at  Khanbalig  (Peking)  by 
envoys  from  the  Malabar  Church  who  reached 
that  city  in  1282. 

The  Nestorian  Monument.*^ 

The  certain  history  of  Christianity  in  China 
begins  with  the  Nestorian  Monument,  known  to 
the  Chinese  as  Ching  chiao  pei  ^t^^.  This  is  a 
stone  slab  with  the  cop  finely  carved,  measuring 
9-ft.  1-in.  high,  3-ft.  3.8-in.  wide,  and  11-in.  thick, 
tapering  towards  the  top.  The  title,  surmounted 
by  a  small  incised  cross,  reads  :  "A  monument  of 
the  spread  of  Christianity  (J^ffc)  in  the  Middle 
Kingdom."  The  front  face  of  t-he  slab  is  occupied 
by  a  Chinese  inscription,  in  prose  and  verse,  of 
about  2000  words,  followed  below  by  a  much  shorter 
inscription  in  Syriac  (estrangelo  characters  written 
vertically).  The  edges  of  the  stone  are  covered 
with  unexplained  lists  of  names  in  Syriac  followed 
for  t])0  most  part  by  Chinese  equivalents. 

The  excellent  composition  and  handwriting 
have  made  the  inscription  famous  among  native 
connoisseurs,  and  it  is  described  in  many  books 
devoted  to  ancient  inscriptions.  It  has  lately  been 
conjectured,  though  without  any  serious  ground, 
that  the  otherwise   unknown  writer,  Lii  Hsiu-yen 
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i^i^9l\,   iM   tho  nnmri  an  Lii    Yun  j''\iO,  tlio  ropuUd 
lOiiudiT  of  tlio  rhm  tan  ^P)r  mocI. 

'riio  text  if  givni  ill  fuc  Hiiiiiln  in  VarxHli 
Siuoloyiquea  No.  7,  1UU5,  and  /Au  NcntorianUche 
Dvnktnal  in  Siuijfin  fu,  Ib'J?,  and  ia  correctly 
printtul   in   N.C.H.K. A.S.   Journal,    lUlO. 

Purpose  and  date. — Tho  inscription  scuto  that 
tho  Monument  was  crectod  A.b.  7U1  by  and  in 
honour  of  tho  country  biHhop  I/aduuzid  of  Balkh 
or,  in  Chiiuvo,  I  ssu  of  Wanj^  ahc  ch'cnj^. 

J'ositiun  and  history. — There  is  no  ovidenco  to 
decide  tho  original  position.  It  is  hard  to  Ix^liovo 
that  it  was  not  erected  in  or  near  Cli'ang  an  H  '^ 
(llsi  an),  but  there  is  ^ood  conteniporary  evidence 
that  early  in  1625  it  was  dug  up  near  Chou-chih 
Jj|g[.  Tho  perfect  condition  in  which  it  then  was 
proves  that  it  had  beon  buried  soon  aftor  itH 
erection,  possibly  in  the  persecution  of  A.r>.  B45 
From  1625  to  1907  it  stood  in  a  court  of  tho 
Ch'ung  shtMig  ssu  i]^  ^,  x*i*  outside  the  W.  gate  of 
Hsi-an.  On  October  2,  1907,  it  was  placed  in  the 
i*ei  lin  ^  i^  inside  the  S.  gate  of  that  city. 
M.  Pelliot  believes  that  the  Ch'ung  sheng  ssij 
marks  very  nearly  the  spot  both  of  the  first 
erection  in  781  and  of  the  discovery  in  1625. 

Contents. — The  prose  nafrativo  describes  the 
creation  of  the  world  and  gives  an  outline  of 
(Christian  doctrine  : — good  and  evil,  God,  the  In- 
carnation, and  so  forth,  making  special  mention 
of  the  cross  (-^i^),  baptism  (f^flr),  and  the 
Scriptures  {|5)-  ^^  next  describes  the  arrival  at 
Ch'ang-an  of  A-lo-pkn,  quotes  the  decree  issued  in 
his  favour,  and  gives  the  story  of  the  mission  down 
to  the  year  781,  closing  with  the  virtues  and  bene- 
factions of  I-ssu.  The  verses  cover  much  the  same 
ground  very   briefly. 

Hymn  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 

With  the  Monument  should  be  named  a  Christ- 
ian MS,  in  Chinese  of  about  the  same  date,  found 
by  Pelliot  in  the  Ch'ien  Fo  tung  =f'^"B?f5.of  Tun- 
huang  in  1908.  This  consists  of  a  short  hymn  to  the 
holy  Trinity  called  San  wei  maig  tu  tsan  H^^^^« 
followed  by  a  list  of  'honoured  ones'  (  ©)  and 
of  35  books  ((i5)>  ^^^  closes  with  a  historical  note" 
in  another  hand.  It  is  now  preserved  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris.  (Text  printed  in 
Ik  i^  ^  ^  it  #  vol.  iii,  19-.) 

History  of  the  Nestorian  Church. 

Both  the  Monument  and  the  MS.  say  that 
Christianity  was  brought  to  Ch'ang-an  a.d.  635 
by  A-LO-FKN  PSJ^;^  (?  =  Rabban)  of  Ta-ch'in  ;^^ 
{q.v.)  and  was  well  received  by  the  Emperor.  In 
638  a  decree  (independently  kno^Yn)  was  issued 
granting  a  monastery  for  21  monks  and  leave  to 
preach.  According  to  the  Monument  the  Christians 
continued  in  favour  until  781  with  only  a  short 
time  of  persecution  at  the  beginning  of  the  8th 
century.     The  MS.  states  that  "the  above  30  (51c) 


btoka"  wcro  Irarj  l.if<<i  by  (Jjii.'.o  <:iii.s(i  JJ^j^,  the 
I'oriian  monk  who  v.a«  tho  nouun^il  author  of  tbt 
inscription  on  tho  Monument,  and  ii  %.\wit  recorded 
10  havo  helped  an  Indian  miMionary  to  tranalate 
a  Sutra  into  Cliinenc.  From  the  Monument  w« 
learn  that  there  wore  mona«terie«  in  Kanau  aad 
elsewhere.  A  decree  of  746  indicatM  a  monastery 
in  the  Eastern  capital  {Ijo  i^),  and  there  if  aUo 
ovidcncc^if  a  wt^althy  monastery  in  C'h'(^ng-to  |K  0. 
At  tho  nupfircHnimi  of  Buddhism,  a.d.  845,  2000 
(or  3000)  monks  and  nuns  of  other  foreign  faiths, 
including  the  Christian  (Ta  ch'in),  were  forced  to 
renounce  their  vows.  There  is  a  dear,  but  not 
necessarily  exact  statement,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  9th  century  there  was  only  one  Christian  in 
the  whole  empire ;  and  there  is  at  present  no  trace 
of  the  existence  of  Christianity  in  China  proper 
during  the  lOtb  and  11th  centuries. 

We  have  nevertheless  literary  evidence  of  Christ- 
iann  living  in  Northern  China  in  the  12th  century, 
prior  to  tho  movement  of  the  Mongol  armies 
towards  the  East.  The  establishment  of  a  foreign 
power  in  Northern  China  gave  a  IxxJ^  impuUe  to 
the  expansion  of  Christianity  in  these  parts. 
A  stir  was  made  in  Europe  by  the  report  of  the 
Christianity  of  Pre.ster  John,  who  is  generally 
identified  with  the  Kerait  chieftain  Une  Khan 
(iff)  who  died  very  early  in  the  13th  century. 
Later  writers  confused  Ung  Khafi  with  the  con- 
temporary Khan  of  the  Ongut,  whose  grandsons 
AiBUGA  and  KiiNBUCA  and  great  grandson  'King 
George  *  (mentioned  by  Marco  Polo,  John  or 
Monte  Cor  vino,  etc.)  had  no  doubt  a  large 
influence  in  the  spread  of  Christianity.  Tung-sheng 
^^  (Tozan,  Koshang,  or  Tokto)  in  their  domain 
(now  in  Shensi  province)  was  the  birthplace  of  one 
Mark,  who  as  Mar  Jaballaha  III  was  Patriarch 
of  the  Nestorian  Church  a.d.  1281  to  1317.  Many 
inscriptions  recording  the  privileges  of  Christian 
monks  are  extant,  and  a  number  of  similar 
allusions  to  Christianity  are  found  in  the  Yiian  Shih 
and  other  books  of  the  13th  or  14th  centuries. 
From  these  sources  we  gather  that  Christians  were 
plentiful  in  N.  China,  with  bi.'ihops  at  Khanbalig 
and  Ning-hsia  5|^  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  and 
were  found  in  less  numbers  in  Yiinnan  province 
and  in  the  eastern  cities  '  of  Yang-chou  H  ^, 
Hang-chou  i^j^  Wen-chou  iS  M  and  especially 
at  Chen-chiang  ^  ^  (Chinkiang).  Marco  Polo's 
account  of  the  foundation  of  Churches  at  Chen- 
chiang  (Cinghian  fu)  by  a  Christian  governor 
named  Mar  Sargis  is  curiously  confirmed  by 
various  entries  in  the  old  records  of  Ch§n-chiang. 
From  these  it  appears  that  there  were  at  least 
seven  Christian  monasteries  in  or  near  the'  city, 
and  that  the  Christian  population  amounted  to  215. 
Christians,  called  yeh-U-h'o-wen  illEPlt^  {arkdgiin) 
as  generally  in   the  Mongol  period,   are  reckoned, 
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not  as  adherents  of  a  religion,  but  as  members  of 
a  foreign  nation,  and  we  gather  that  Chinese 
converts  were  few  and  of  litcle  influence.  Foreign 
Christians  (among  whom  the  Alani  from  the 
Caucasus  were  conspicuous)  came  with  the  foreign 
conquerors,  and  with  the  fall  of  the  Mongol  dynasty 
in  1368  Christianity  almost  vanished.  In  1608 
Ricci  heard  of  the  last  trembling  remnant  of 
'  worshippers  of  che  Cross  '  as  living  in  fear  of 
their  lives  at  K'ai-feng  PBI^.  Yet,  his  informant 
said,  they  had  been  many  and  prosperous  there  and 
at  Lin-ch'ing  gg  ^  and  in  Shansi  until  about  the 
middle  of  che  16th  century. 

Apart  from  the  possible  influence  of  the  early 
Nestorians  on  Buddhism  (a  matter  which  is  still 
under  dispute),  they  and  their  successors  seem  co 
have  made  little  or  no  impression  upon  the  customs, 
beliefs,  or  literature  of  China.  And  the  Nestorians 
of  the  Mongol  period  have  left  no  known  visible 
relic,  except  a  battered  stone  monument  which  is 
said  to  exist  at  Chen-chiang ;  but  this  has  not  yet 
beei  properly   described.  [M.] 

Trigault  :  De  Christiana  Expeditione  apud 
Sinas,  Rome,  1615 ;  Wylie  :  The  Nestorian  Tablet 
of  Sengan  foo,  Shanghai,  1854-5,  reprinted  in 
Chinese  Researches,  1897;  Palladius  :  Traces  of 
C hriatianity  in  Mongolia  and  China,  in  Chinese 
Recorder,  1875 ;  Legge  :  T^e  Nestorian  Monument 
of  Hsian  fu,  et<:.,  London,  1888;  Havret  :  La 
Stele  Chretienne  de  Si-ngan  fou,  Shanghai,  1895, 
1897,  1902 ;  Chabot  :  Histoire  de  Mar  Jabalaha  III, 
Paris,  1895;  Rockhill  :  The  Journeys  of  William 
of  Rubruck,  London,  1900;  Yule  :  Cathay  and  the 
Way  Thither,  new  ed.,  London,  1913-16,  and  The 
Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,  3rd  ed.,  London,  1903; 
Chavannes  :  Inscriptions  et  pieces  de  chancellerie, 
etc.,  in  T'oung-pao,  1904,  1905,  1908;  Pelliot  : 
Chretiens  d'Asie  centrale  et  d' Extreme-Orient,  in 
T'oung-pao,  1914 ;  Giles  &  Moule  :  Christians  at 
Chen  chiang  fu,  in  T'oung-pao,  1915;  Saeki  :  The 
Nestorian  Monument  in  China,  London,  1916 ; 
Yii  Hsi-lu  ft II- 9,  Chih-shun  Chen-chiang  Chih 
iKlfll^.ii;.  1333,  printed  1842;  Anonymous: 
Yuan  Tien  chang  yt^ti,  1303,  with  supplement  of 
1323,  printed  1909;    Sung  Lien  :  Yuan  Shih  tcA- 

[M.] 

NESTORIAN  TABLET.  See  Nestorian  Chri- 
itian* 

NESTOR  I  US,  appointed  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople by  Theodosius  II,  a.d.  423.  He  held 
doctrines  concerning  the  nature  of  the  union  between 
the  human  and  divine  in  Christ  which  were  con- 
demned V)y  the  General  Council  of  Ephesue, 
A.D.  431.  Later  he  was  exiled  and  the  place  and 
time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  His  heresy  was  soon 
.*«tamped  out  completely  in  the  Roman  Empire.  See 
Nf.stnrian  Christians. 

Gibbon  :  Decline  and  Fall,  etc.,  c.  47. 


NETHERLANDS  AND  CHINA.     See  Dutch 

Relations  with  China. 

NETHERLANDS   MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 

The,  was  the  second  I'rotestant  Society  to  attempt 
mission  work  in  China.  It  sent  out  the  well-known 
Kahl  F.  a.  GiiTZLAFF  {q.v.)  in  1827,  and  Hermann 
RoTTGER,  who  worked  among  the  Chinese  in  the 
islands;  after  which  it  seems  to  have  withdrawn 
from  China.  It  still  works  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies. 

NEUMANN,  CHARLES  FREDE'rIC,  born 
in  1798  in  France  of  Jewish  parents.  He  became  a 
Protestant  Christian  and  was  made  Professor  of 
History  at  Spires  but  was  soon  deprived  of  this  post 
because  o|  his  excessivjB  independence.  Having 
learned  the  elements  of  Chinese  at  Paris  he  visited 
China,  and  returned  to  Bavaria  in  1831  with  an 
immense  Chinese  library  bought  for  Germany.  He 
was  made  Professor  of  Chinese  and  Armenian  at 
Munich,  but  in  1852  was  removed  from  this  post 
also.     He  retired  to  Berlin,  where  he  died  in  1870. 

Havret  :  La  Stele  chritienne  de  Si-ngan-fou, 
II,  p.  297,  note, 

NEVIUS,    JOHN    LIVINGSTONE,    D.D.,   a 

missionary  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission 
(North)  born  in  Seneca  Co.,  New  York,  U.S.A.,  in 
1829,  of  Dutch  descent.  He  arl-ived  in  China  with 
his  wife  in  1854,  and  after  a  number  of  removals 
finally  settled  in  Chefoo  in  1871.  In  1877,  he 
assisted  in  famine  relief  work.  He  was  a  successful 
itinerator  and  pastor,  and  is  also  widely  known 
through  his  introduction  in  1885  of  grafts  and  scions 
of  foreign  pears,  apples,  grapes  and  plums,  the  two 
former  especially  being  very  successfully  cultivated, 
and  becoming  a  new  source  of  income  for  the 
farmers  of  the  district.  Dr.  Nevius  for  many  years 
collected  data  among  the  Shantungese  for  his 
thoughtful  and  valuable  work.  Demon  Possession 
and  Allied  Themes,  which  did  not  appear  till  after 
his  death  in  1893,  at  Chefoo. 

He   also   wrote   China-  and   the   Chinese,   1869. 

Mrs.  Nevius  :  Life  of  John  Livingstone  Nevius. 

NEWCHWANG,  ^^  ^  niu  chuang,  'cow  vil- 
lage,' is  the  foreign  name  for  a  port  the  proper  name 
of  which  is  Ying-k'ou  or  Yingkow,  ig^  p.  New- 
chwang  was  named  in  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  1858, 
but  it  was  Yingkow  which  was  actually  occupied 
and  called  Newchwang.  It  is  in  lat.  40°  40'  38"  N. 
and  long.  122*  15'  30"  E.,  being  some  thirteen  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Liao  River  which  runs  into 
the  Liao-tung  Gulf.  Sea  trade  is  stopped  for  three 
or  four  months  in  the  year  because  of  ice,  but  the 
port  is  now  well  joined  to  the  outer  world  by  rail. 

The  Chinese  population  is  estimated  at  52,000, 
and  the  foreign  is  about  3,000,  most  of  whom  are 
Japanese. 
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For  many  yoarn  Nowchwang  wa«  the  only  trnaty 
port  in  Manchuria;  it  han  now  to  iioinpcto  v/jtli. 
ilarhin  and  J)alny  or  Dairun.  The  cliiuf  rxporti* 
aro  boanN,  millot,  niai/.o  and  their  producln,  bean-oil, 
bean  vnko,  etc.  Tho  i^xport  of  I'ijmImiii  coiil  iiaii 
much  incruasod  of  lato  yi^arH. 

1916  1916 

Not  Foroign  Imports     10,616,210      9,209,670 

Not   (Jhinoao       ,,  'JMb,^[)()      0,171,9% 

Kxport.s      20,393,833    14,097,490 


Total  Ilk.Tls.  ...  40,395,539    31,479,156 

NEW  DOMINION.     Soo  Turkastfm.  . 

NEWSPAPERS,  CHINESE.  Utility  and  pro- 
gress which  formed  tho  koy  of  tlie  Baconian 
philosopliy  in  England  during  tho  seventeenth 
century,  unlocked  tho  barred  gates  of  China  in  tho 
nineteenth.  Tho  ancient  philosophies  of  Europe 
and  Asiix  which  concerned  themselves  mostly  with 
moral  perfection,  disdained  to  be  practical,  and 
remained  stationary  for  centuries.  Inductive  reason- 
ing revolutionized  England  and  the  enlightened 
world.  All  countries  whose  philosophic  systems 
have  checked  or  throttled  scientific  investigation 
have  lagged  hopelessly  behind  in  the  race  for  the 
useful  and  the  good. 

Tlie  ;^  ^  or  Peking  Gazette  (q.v.)  is  perhaps 
the  oldest  periodical  in  the  world  :  it  can  be  traced 
back  through  a  period  of  1,000  years.  Yearly 
volumes  of  this  paper,  with  abridged  translations, 
were  once  issued  by  the  North-China  Herald.  In 
the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term  this  publication 
cannot  be  called  a  newspaper.  The  Asiatic  Journal 
of  1827  says  :  "There  is  nothing  in  China  that  can 
properly  be  called  a  newspaper."  The  Peking 
Gazette  wras  simply  a  record  of  official  acts  made  up 
from  documents  presented-  to  the  General  Council 
of  the  Chinese  Government. 

Modern    printing    in    China    began    with    the 
publication  of  Morrison's  Dictionary,  by  the  East    , 
India    Company    in    1815.      Mr.     Gamble    of    the    I 
American    Presbyterian   Press   in    Shanghai,    intro-    i 
duced  electrotype  printing  about  the  year  1860.  | 

The  newspapers,  as  the  purveyor  of  general 
news  and  the  expositor  of  public  thought,  did  not 
have  much  vogue  till  the  later  part  of  the  last 
century.  Under  the  protection  of  foreigners,  news- 
papers were  first  published  only  at  the  treaty  ports. 
Limited  editions  of  the  Hongkong  Daily  Press  and 
the  Daily  Mail  were,  the  beginnings  of  present-day 
journalism.  Chir^ese  translations  of  the  former 
were  first  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Wu 
Ting-fang,  now  acting-premier  of  the  Republic  of 
China.  According  to  Mr.  Li  Sum-ling,  vice- 
president  of  the  Press  Congress  for  China,  both  of 
these   papers    were    started    in    the    early    forties. 


Their  circulftiion  wm  limited  and  tho  papcrR  reached 
only    partn    of    South    (,'hintt.     Tho    Iff  ||[   Shetipao, 
wfiM   (imt  J)ubIi^h«•d   in   HhunKhai  by  Mr.    Majou  in 
1872,   and   tho  JUg  ^^  Hupuo   followed   in    1880  :   the 
latter  wo«  indued  in  connection  with  the  SorthChiuu 
Duily    NrwH.      A    doMH    yean    later    tho    %t\^  ^ 
Sinufi-npfw,    opp«'ared.     It  may   be  aaid  that  th«-«a 
three  journaU   blazed   tho  way  for  the  2,000  daily 
nowapapcra  in  China  and  Manchuria  to  day,  which 
flourinh  not  only  at  tho  treaty  portn  but  in  many 
interior  citieii.     Of  ♦ho»o  2,000  only  400  are  of  much 
coaficquenro,   tho  rest  being  merely  l^xal.     In   189.0 
there  were  only  twelve  daily  newnpafjc-rB  in  China; 
b.ut  ten  years  later  tho  flrxxj  gatca  of  promincuoun 
journali.sm   were  opened    never  to  be  closed   again. 
P.'ipors  of  all  kinds,  monthly,  weekly,  daily,  «pranj< 
up  like  mushrooms,  and  most  of     them    perished    ^ 
rapidly.     Knowledge  of  all  kinds  was  spread  abrr>ad 
and  much  .superstition  and  prejudice  again.nt  Western 
men    and    manners    were    disarmed.       In    the    first 
decade  of  this  century,    journalism  advanced   with 
a  bouml.     Scientific  magazines,  papers  for  women, 
some  illu.strated,  were  sold  extenfively  where  a  few 
years  before  news-boys  were  employed  to  enter  tea 
shops  and    public  places   to  explain   the   nature  of 
their  wares.     It  was  largely  through  the  influence 
and  power  of  the  press  that  the  Revolution  of  1911 
was  brought  about.     The  newspapers  had  exposed 
the  bribery  and  tricks  of  the  mandarins  and   were 
often    used    for   the   purpose   of   blackmail   and   to 
advance    the    personal    and    political    aims    of    in- 
dividuals  and    parties;    but   for   the   most    part   a 
healthier  moral  tone  has  been  developed  and  while 
often    in    the   wrong,    the    Chinese    newspaper   has 
created  a  salutary  public  sentiment  which  is  making 
for  the  good  of  China.     After  the  Revolution  many 
party     organs     subsidized     by     individuals     were 
published  ;   but  the  only  secular  papers  that  have 
sui'vived   the   changing  conditions    are   two   of  the 
papers  mentioned  above,  the   ^  ^  and  the   i&ffS^ 
J.  W.  Farnham,  Y.  J.  Allen  and  TmoxHY  Richard 
are  the  pioneers  of  the  religious  papers  in  China. 
The   t^^l^-^  ^  Chung   hsi  chiao  hui  pao,   was 
started  in  1891,  the  |^  #  =^  ^   Chiao  hui  hsin  pao, 
in  1894  and  the    ^^i^^  Review  of  the  Times,  in 
1888.^    Besides  the  news  of  a  religious  nature,  these 
papers  maintained  a  secular  department  and  being 
addressed  to  minds  trained  and  receptive  to  truth, 
found  a  ready  circulation.     As  the  earlier  exponents 
of  religion  and   morals,   these  periodicals  served  a 
most  useful  purpose,  but  none  of  them  exist  in  name 
to-day.      All    of    the   papers    were    monthlies;    the 
awakened  minds  of  the  Chinese  demanded  a  wider 
scope  and  more  frequent  instruction.     There  was  a 
clamor  for  weekly  papers,  and  several  of  these  were 
started,  some  under  foreign  editorship,  others  solely 
by  Chinese:     The  ^^^,  Advocate,   the  develop- 
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ment  of  a  Foochow  monthly,  now  has  an  extended 
circulation  throughout  China  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
ment^i.  Its  editors  are  Dr.  Chen  Wei-ping  and 
Dr.  A.  P.  Parker.  It  is  the  joint  organ  of  the 
American  Methodist  Churches,  but  its  readers  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  that  church. 

The  afi,  ff^  ^  Intelligencer,  was  inaugurated  in 
1902  by  the  Presbyterians  of  Europe  and  America 
re.«;ident  in  China  and  Manchuria.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  year  its  circulation  was  7,000  throughout 
China  and  many  other  countries  where  Chinese  live. 
Like  the  Advocate  it  is  not  confined  to  any  one  set 
of  readers  but  draws  its  subscribers  from  all  classes, 
prints  secular  as  well  as  religious  news,  telegrams 
and  scientific  articles  of  permanent  value.  Its 
editors    are    Chkng     Chun-shkng    and    Dr.    S.     I. 

WOODBRIDGE. 

There  are  several  religious  monthlies,  notably 
the  ^ii--^^  Chinese  Churchman,  the  ic^%^ 
Womon'a  Mcsserujer  edited  by  Miss  Laura  White, 
and  the  jg  ^  ^  Happy  Childhood  conducted  by 
Mrs.  D.  M-AcGiLLiVRAY,  which  still  exert  a  wide 
influence  for  good  among  their  constituents. 
Another  monthly,  the  #  i^  fg  ^  Association  Pro- 
gress, with  a  circulation  of  5,600,  is  a  decided  factor 
in  moulding  the  intellectual,  /noral  and  religious 
character  of  China's  young  men.  The  ^  ^j^  ^ 
published  by  the  Commercial  Press  of  Shanghai, 
while  not  di-^tinctly  religious,  maintains  a  high 
moral  tone  among  the  thousands  of  its  readers. 

In  general,  the  Chinese  newspaper  may  be  said 
to  be  the  chief  instrument  for  furthering  in  the 
Far  East  the  utilitarian  and  progressive  philosophy 
of  Bacon  which  revolutionized  the  world  over  three 
centuries  ago.     (See  Press).  [S.I.W.] 

(For  the  Signs  of  the  Times  tlj-^h.>9^,  with 
Its  circulation  of  53,000  per  month,  see  Seventh 
Day   A  dim  tin   Mi.^:.=<lon). 

NEWSPAPERS,    EUROPEAN.    See  Press. 

NEW  TERRITORY;  the  376  square  miles  of 
'Kowloon  Extension,'  leased  to  the  British  in  1899, 
13  thus  called  in  Hongkong. 

NEW  YEAR  CEREMONIES.  The  ceremonies 
at  the  new  year,  [g  if,  kuo  men,  are  too  numerous 
to  describe.  On  New  Year's  Eve  water  is  drawn 
for  three  days'  use  and  the  well  sealed  up;  the 
rooms  are  swept;  the  children  have  money  given 
them,  which  is  supposed  to  guarantee  their  living 
through  the  year;  the  kitchen  god,  returned  from 
making  his  report  to  heaven,  is  stuck  in  his  proper 
place;  late  at  night  the  door  is  sealed  up  till  the 
morning,  and  so  on.  Next  morning  the  door  is 
opened  with  auspicious  words  ;  various  gods  receive 
^^orship;  and  a  round  of  congratulatory  visits  is 
made.  -  FeMivitie?  and  ceremonies  continue  till  the 


fifteenth    of    the   moon,    when   comes   the   Feast   of 
Lanterns,   {q.v.). 

NGWEI  STATE  ^.     See  Wei,  State  of. 

NICKEL.     See  Minerals. 

NIELLE,  is  a  process  of  inlaying  gold  and 
silver  wire  on  bronze;  called  by  the  Chinese  "gold 
and  silver  thread,"  chin  yin  ssu  ^^^.  A  Bud- 
dhist monk,  Shih  Su,  of  the  late  Yiian  dynasty,  is 
supposed  to  have  done  the  finest  silver  nielU  in 
China. 

NIEN  FEI  i^  g|,  troops  of  mounted  robbers 
who  ravaged  the  northern  provinces  from  1853 
onward. 

A^ie?i  means  'twisted,'  and  it  is  said  the  name 
arises  from  the  twisted  turbans  worn  by  the  bandits 
as  their  badge. 

NIES,  FRANCOIS  XAVIER,  a  priest  of  the 
Congregation  of  Steyl,  was  born  in  1859  in  West- 
phalia and  arrived  in  China  in  1885.  He  and  P. 
Henle  were  murdered  in  Shantung  in  1897,  which 
led  to  the  German  occupation  of  Kiao-chow.  See 
Tsingtau. 

NINGPO,  ^  ^  peaceful  waves,  is  in  the 
province  of  Chekiang,  on  the  river  Yung  m ,  some 
12  miles  above  Chinhai  at  the  mouth  of  the  river; 
its  position  is  in  lat.  29°  55'  and  long.  121^,  22'  E. 

The  city  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  2205  B.C. 
just  after  Yii's  deluge.  It  was  moved  to  its  present 
site  in  a.d.  713.  It  was  captured  by  the  T'ai  P'ing 
rebels  in  December,  1861,  and  held  by  them  until 
the  following  May. 

This  is  the  earliest  place  where  foreign  colonists 
settled.  It  is  uncertain  when  the  colony,  which  was 
Portuguese,  was  founded ;  Fernando  de  Andradh 
is  said  to  have  visited  the  place  and  about  1517 
George  Mascarenhas  went  there.  In  1533  the 
colony  was  flourishing,  and  was  called  Liampo ; 
it  was  probably  a  suburb  of  Nirgpo.  In  1545 
Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto  landed  there,  .and'  it  was 
in  that  year  that  the  insolence  and  licentious  conduct 
of  the  colonists  caused  them  to  be  attacked  by  the 
Emperor's  orders.  Twelve  thousand  Christians,  in- 
cluding eight  hundred  Portuguese,  were  killed  and 
thirty-five  of  their  ships  were  burned. 

The  East  India  Company  sought  to  open  trade 
there  in  1701,  sending  a  ship  with  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  cargo;  but  the  regulations 
and  restrictions  were  more  intolerable  than  at 
Canton.  The  same  was  found  the  case  on  a  second 
attempt  in  1736.  The  next  year  an  edict  restricted 
all  trade  with  foreigners,  except  Russians,  to 
Canton,  and  particularly  forbade  foreign  ships  to 
enter  Ningpo  or  Chusan.  In  consequence  of  this 
edict,  Flint  {q.v.)  who  had  been  sent  there  by  the 
E  I.  Company,  was  expelled.  The  prohibition  was 
repeated  in  the  answer  which  Lord  Macartney  took 
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haik  to    KnKlft'ul,   and   LiNDSAY'b   Lrij)  oi»  th«5   Lord 
Amherst  [<\v.)  in  1W2,  wajt  ixjwully  fruith^uji. 

In  1B40,  howovor,  iiiMtoud  of  trading  HliipB, 
Hritiiih  warvo»iJolH  iippraifd  at  NinKf)o  and 
OKtttbliMhed  a  blockado ;  and  tho  next  year,  on 
March  13,  tho  placo  wa«  entered  witliout  rcHiiitanco 
uftcr  the  fall  of  (Jhinhai. 

The  ChinoHO  niado  a  futilo  and  costly  attempt 
to  recover  both  placew,  but  in  August,  1B42,  the 
Treaty  of  Nanking  opened  Ningpo  to  foreign  trade. 
Tho  nearness  of  Slianghai  and  other  causes  have 
prevented  the  place  from  becoming  very  important 
in  foreign  trade.  Its  population  is  estimated  at 
400,000,  but  the  foreigners,  exclusive  of  misnionaries, 
are  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty. 

Tho  products  of  Ningpo  and  district  are  rush 
hats  and  mats,  green  tea,  cotton,  ice-preserved  fish, 
and,  as  a  speciality,  furniture. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports    0,672,989    10,590,405 

Net  Chinese      „  7,327,229      7,909,365 

Exports     10,609,551    11,153,784 


Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  26,609,769    29,653,554 

NINGPO  JOSSHOUSE,  a  Club-house  or  Guild 
building  with  mortuary,  cemetery,  etc.,  belonging 
to  the  Ningpo  Guild  or  Hui  kuan  in  Shanghai. 
It  is  in  the  French  Concession,  and  a  riot  was 
caused  by  the  attempt  of  the  Municipal  authorities 
in  1874  to  make  new  roads  which  would  cut  through 
the  cemetery.  Eight  Chinese  lost  their  lives,  and 
the  cemetery  was  left  undisturbed.  In  1898,  the 
authorities  decided  that  for  sanitary  reasons  the 
cemetery  must  be  removed.  A  second  riot  then 
took  place,  in  which  twenty  Chinese  were  killed ; 
bufc  the  cemetery  was  not  removed. 

Morse  :  The  Gilds  of  China;  Customs  Decen- 
nial Reports,  18921901,  pp.  469,  524. 

NINGPO  VARNISH.     See   Varnish,  Chinese. 

NIPCHU,  TREATY  OF,  See  Nerchinsh 
Treaty. 

Nl  PO  T'U  |;B  l^ci:.  earthen  jar  oinum,  the 
local  name  for  Hunan  opium,  which  was  sold  in 
small  earthen  jars.  It  was  cheap  and  only  used 
by  the  poorer  classes.  It  was  not  exported  to  other 
provinces. 

NO.     See  Lolo. 

NOBILITY  Hlf .  All  the  vastsal  rulers  of 
the  Chou  Empire  on  receiving  their  fiefs  were  made 
Kung  ^ ,  Hou  fl,  Po  fg ,  Tzu  ^,  or  Nan  H ;  which 
five  titles  are  generally  translated  into  English  as 
Duke,  Marquis,  Earl,  Viscount  and  Baron,  for 
convenience  merely, — because  we  also  have  five  ranks 
of  nobles.     In  feudal  times  the  size  of  the  fief,  the 


prdigrecj  of  thn  hohiirr  and  <•»•]<«•' lally  luh  reUtioci 
to  tho  royal  hou««',  detcrnun«:<i  tho  title  bc»towed 
on  hi;n.  TheM  tithru  an*  HUppoiwd  to  have  origmmt«d 
with  Yao  and  Suun. 

In   modern   day*,    under   entirely    dilfrrent  ton 
dilionn,   tho   name   titles   arc    in    u»o   a»  official    dia 
timtionn,    each    being    divided    into    three    claaaei, 
and    the    firit    three    ranka    carry    alao    laudatory 
epithets  )(  Z%  Chin  min'j. 

There  are  aUo  in  modern  time*  four  other  ranks, 
lower  than  tho  above,  vit.,  (Jh'ing  chu  tu  yu 
|?«0W.  CVitayu  W«r.W.  Yunch'iyu  Ri;^^ 
and  En  ch'i  yU  J^HAWi - 

Except  the  IttMt  all  the  rankn  are  hereditary  fur 
a  given  number  of  liveji,  twenty  six  being  the 
maximum. 

In  some  cases,  few  among  Chinese,  more  among 
Manchu.s,   the  title  is  permanent;  e.y.   the  head  (A 
the  Confucius   family    is  alwayu  Yen   sheng   kung 
TX^^,  Uoly  Duke. 

Under  the  Ilepublic  the  old  titles  of  nobility 
have  been  replaced  by  Titles  of  Merit  which  are 
granted  by  the  President  as  formerly  by  the 
Emperor.  They  are  as  follows,  with  their  earlier 
equivalents  : — 

1.  Grand  Title  of  Merit,         Prince  of  blood-royal. 

2.  First  Class  Title  of   Merit,  Kung  ^  or  Duke. 

3.  Second  Class         ,,  Hou  f^  or  Marquis. 

4.  Third    Class  ,,  Po  j6   or  Count. 

5.  Fourth  Class         ,,  Tzu  ^  or  Viscount. 

6.  Fifth  Class  ,,  Nan  ^  or  Baron. 
See  also  Imperial  Nobility. 

Mayers  :  The  Chinese  Government,  p.  68. 

NOBILITY,  IMPERIAL.  See  Imperial  No- 
bility. 

NOEL,  FRANCIS,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  born 
in  Belgium,  August  18,  1651.  He  went  to  China 
in  1687  and  returned  for  the  second  and  last  time 
to  Europe  in  1708.  He  then  published  a  very 
important  work,  Observationes  mathematicae  et 
physicae  in  India  et  China  factae,  ab  anno  168^ 
usque  ad  annum  1708;  it  was  issued  at  Prague  in 
1710.  In  this  collection  of  memoirs,  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  is  the  list  of  Chinese  names  of  stars 
and  constellations.  He  also  translated  the  Four 
Books,  etc.,  with  some  extracts  from  the  philoso- 
phers. Remusat  criticizes  these  translations  very 
severely.     P.  Noel  died  in  1729  at  Lille. 

Remusat  :  Nouveaux  Melanges  Asiatiques. 

NON^ALIENATION  OF  YANGTZE  REGION. 

An  exchange  of  notes  between  the  British  and 
Chinese  governments  was  made  in  February  1898, 
when  the  Chinese  government  declared  it  "out  of 
the  question  that  territory '  in  provinces  adjoining 
the  Yangtze,  should  ever  be  mortgaged,  leased  or 
ceded  to  another  Power." 
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NORTH  CHIHLI  MISSION,  a  smaU  undeno- 
rr.inational  Mission  with  its  headquarters  at 
Staback,  near  Christiania,  Norway ;  working  in 
1917  at  four  stations  in  Chihli  with  eight  foreign 
workers. 

NORTH  CHINA  BRANCH  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society, — not  to  be  confused  with  the  China 
Branch  {q.v.).  The  Society  was  founded  in  Shang- 
hai in  1857  with  the  name  Shanghai  Literary  and 
Scientific  Society.  Its  first  President  was  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bridgman  and  its  first*  Secretary  Dr. 
Edkins.  a  Journal  was  issued  in  1858,  but  the 
Society  then  became  aflfiliated  to  the  R.A.S.  and 
its  name  was  changed  to  that  which  it  has  borne 
ever  since. 

Through  lack  of  support  and  through  Dr. 
Bridgman's  death  the  Society  ceased  to  exist  after 
its  meeting  of  October,  1861.  In  1864,  however, 
it  was  resu.scitated,  with  Sir  Harry  Parkes  as 
President.  The  British  Government  allowed  it  a 
piece  of  land  at  nominal  rent  in  1868,  on  condition 
that  buildings  were  put  up  thereon  within  three 
years.  Cordier  (who  was  the  librarian)  and 
F.  B.  Forbes  begged  the  necessary  funds  'sou.  by 
sou,'  obtained  Tis.  2,700,  Kingsmill  drew  the  plans 
free  of  charge,  and  the  present  buildings  were 
erected  in  1871. 

Wylie's  library  was  bought  after  another  appeal 
to  the  public  for  funds,  and  Cordier  prepared 
the  first  catalogue. 

.  There  is  now  a  membership  of  over  400,  the 
Library  has  some  8,000  volumes,  there  is  a  small 
but  well-directed  Museum,  an  annual  Journal  is 
issued,  lectures  are  given  through  the  winter,  and 
the  Society  is  to-day  more  flourishing  than  ever. 

China  Review  :  vol.  ii ;  T'oung  Pag,  1894, 
p.  449;  'Old  Mortality':  N.  C.  Herald,  1873, 
vol.  .xi,  p.  361. 

NORTH   CHINA   DAILY   NEWS,  THE.     Its 

first  appearance  under  this  name  was  on  July  1, 
1864,  but  it  took  the  place  of  The  Daily  Shipping 
and  Commercial  News.  It  is  still  published  and  is 
the  moat  important  paper  in  China  and  the  Far  East. 
V<>r  its  editors  see  North  China  Herald. 

NORTH  CHINA  HERALD.  The  first  number 
of  this  weekly  Shanghai  paper  was  issued  August 
3,  1850,  the  proprietor  and  editor  being  Henry 
Shearman.  At  his  death  in  1356,  Charles  Spencer 
C'oMPTON  became  editor,  and  in  1861  Samuel 
MossMAN,  followed  by  R.  Alexander  Jamieson 
■(1863),  R.  S.  Gundry  (1866),  George  William 
Haden  (1873),  Frederic-k  H.  Balfour  (1881), 
J.  W.  Mclellan  (1388),  R.  W.  Little  (1889), 
H.  T.  Montague  Bell  (1906),  O.  M.  Green 
(1911).  Many  scientific  papers  appearing  in  its 
columns  were  reprinted  as  a  Miscellany  appended 
to  an  annual  Almanac,  till  185^ 


In  1859  it  became  the  ofl&cial  organ  for  British 
Legation  notifications,  etc.  In  1867  it  altered  title, 
format  and  price,  and  appeared  as  The  North  China 
Herald  and  Market  Report,  No.  '1.  With  the  firet 
number  of  1870  the  Supreme  Court  and  Consular 
Gazeite  was  incorporated,  and  the  title  henceforth 
was  The  North  China  Herald  and  Supreme  Court 
and  Consular  Gazette, 

Since  1864  it  has  been  the  weekly  edition  of 
The  North  China  Daily  News,  and  has  had  the 
same  editorsv 

NORTH  CHINA  UNION  COLLEGE,  THE, 

at  T'ung-chou  in  Chihli,  had  as  its  foundation  a 
primary  school  for  boys  opened  in  1867  by  the 
A.B.C.F.M.,  which  later  became  an  Academy,  and 
in  1889  a  College.  In  1900,  the  buildings  were 
totally  destroyed  by  the  Boxers,  and  some  of  O-.e 
students  were  killed. 

Work  was  reopened  in  temporary  quarters  in 
Peking  in  the  autumn  of  1900,  and  T'ung-chou 
College  rebuilt  in  1902.  The  L.M.S.  and  A.P.M. 
are  now  associated  in  the  work,  the  former  joining 
in  1904,  and  the  latter  in  1905.  The  A.B.C.F.M. 
provides  five  of  the  foreign  staff,  the  L.M.S.  one, 
and  the  A.P.M.  two.  The  larger  part  of  the 
students  are  from  Christian  families  and  those  in 
the  College  department  numbered  80  in  March,  1917. 

Arrangements  were  completed  in  1916,  whereby 
the  College  became  part  of  the  Peking  University. 

NORTH-WEST   KIANGSI    MISSION,  THE, 

works  at  Ruling,  and  two  other  stations  in  Kiangsi, 
with  fourteen   missionaries  in  1917. 

NORWEGIAN    ALLIANCE    MISSION.     See 

China  Inland  Mission. 

NORWEGIAN  LUTHERAN  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Kristiania. 

Entered  China,  1894. 

Works  in  South- west  Honan  and  North-west 
Hupei. 

This  Mission's  chief  centre  is  at  its  oldest 
station,  Lao-ho-kow  ^fSUll,  in  North  Hupei,  in 
which  province  there  are  four  other  stations,  viz., 
YUn-yang  HR  »  (1898),  Kun-chow  i^  ^  (1899), 
Shi-hwa  kai  ^  JE  '^  (1904),  and  Fang-hsien  ^  U 
(1912). 

In  Honan  province,  the  centres  are  Chen-ping 
(^  ^,  Nan  yang  |f^  (S,  and  Teng-chow  fj  ^,  all 
opened  in  1904,  and  Lu-.shan  ^  ^Ij   (1906). 

The  Mission  emphasizes  evangelistic  work,  but 
schools  have  been  begun  at  every  station,  and  at 
many  outstations. 

A  hospital  was  opened  at  Lao-ho  kow  in  1913, 
but  the  resident  physician,  Dr.  Froyland,  was 
m.urdered  by  "White  Wolf"  in  March,  1914,  since 
which  time  Medical  work  has  lapsed. 
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Stutintici  f(ir  tlio  yvar  milling  l)<Mrniln»r  31*t, 
1916: 

l''(»r»ii^ii  forco    »..        62 

(luiu'Mr  MtafT    17.S 

(JuniiiiuiiicantN  1,2.S2 

Noll  coniiiiiiiiicuiit  niuinbura  ...      1U9 

NORWEGIAN      MISSIONARY      SOCIETY. 

JIc(ul(Hi(irt(  IS  :      Stiivaiigcr,    Norway. 

fJuffrcU  China,  1902. 

Wurks  in  llunun. 

This  miHHion  occupiog  six  centroji  in  the  ('hang 
ahfi  and  I'ao  ch'iiii;  prcfocturcH,  bcHJdc.s  maintaining 
ono  proffSHor  at  tho  Union  iaithcran  Sennnary  at 
She  kow,  Hupci.  Tho  work  wa.s  begun  at  Chang 
slia  and  other  phices  under  great  difficultioH  owing 
to  tho  virulent  anti  foreign  feeling  of  the  Ilunancae, 
but  has  been  very  successful,  the  Christian  com- 
munity, {i.e.,  baptized  members -and  catechumena), 
numbering  3,389  in  the  beginning  of  1916,  as  the 
result  of  fifteen  years*  work. 

Educational  work  is  vigorously  prosecuted,  in 
60  primary  schools,  one  middle  school,  (at  T'ao-hua 
lun),  a  normal  school  for  women,  a  men's  blind 
school,  and  girls'  orphanage ;  in  addition  to  the 
She-kow  Theological   College  mentioned   above. 

Medical  work  is  carried  on  in  three  hospitals, 
and  four  dispensaries,  with  four  foreign  doctors, 
four  foreign  nurses,  and  fourteen  Chinese  nurses. 

It  is  usual  to  make  special  and  united  evange- 
listic campaigns  at  Christmas.  In  December  1915, 
in  Changsha  district  15,000  listeners,  admitted  by 
ticket,  attended  the  services. 

Statistics  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1916. 

Foreign   missionaries     36 

Chinese  staff    ...      214 

Communicants         1,9^ 

Non-communicant  members  571 

NORWEGIAN  MISSION  IN  CHINA.  See 
China  Inland  Mission. 

NO  SU.     See  Aborigines. 

NOTES   AND   QUERIES   ON    CHINA   AND 

Japan,  a  monthly  magazine  published  in  Hongkong 
by  N.  B.  Dennys  from  January,  1867  to  December, 
1S69.  C.  L.  Davies  bought  the  magazine,  and  from 
February  "with  which  is  incorporated  Papers  on 
China"  was  added  to  the  title.  It  appears  to  have 
died  that  year,  Mr.  Dennys  started  The  China 
lievicw,  or  Notes  and  Queries  on  the  Far  East,  in 
•  July,  1872.     See  Papers  en  China. 

NU-CHEN  TARTARS.     See  Chin. 

NU-CHIH,  ^  it ,  the  same  as  JVii-chen  ^  g^. 
The  Nii-chen  Tartars,  being  subject  to  the  Khitans 
(Liao  dynasty),  made  this  change  in  a.d.  1035, 
because  the  word  chin  formed  part  of  the  personal 
name  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  Hsing  Tsung.  See 
Chin. 
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NU-KUO   :^B.     Bm  Woman  country. 

NUMISMATICS.  Thn  eftrliMt  ChineM  records 
tell  of  bart4!r,  but  in  Kuropu  while  «ach  evident* 
aa  thu  word  prcunui  iinplie*  barter  of  cAttle,  etc., 
drrnjting  tiunting  and  pantoral  ntagen  of  civilizatioi, 
in  (^hina  Lhn  jxirlu'Mt  jnditatioxui  point  to  IJmj  agri- 
(ulturul  ntttgu.  Metallic  coinage  wai  intrwluccd 
very  early  and  gradually  •ujiplunt^d  other  media 
of  exchange  such  as  cloth,  mlk,  pearU,  jade, 
cowriw^,   et<:. 

It  is  claimed  by  nomc  authoritic»  that  money 
dates  from  the  time  of  T'ai  JIao  X  H  B.C.  2953. 
Others,  more  critical,  date  it  from  Siiuw's  reign, 
B.^-.  2255.  The  earliest  dates  which  arc  generally 
agreed  on  are  the  Ch'eng  wang  perifjd,  B.C.  1116 — 
1079  for  the  inscribed  round  coins,  and  the  Feudal 
Period  of  B.r.  770-470  for  the  Knife  J]  tao  coins. 

All  coinage  has  been  in  copper  (bronze)  until 
thr^  modern  mints  began  to  coin  silver  in  1896.  In 
exceptional  times  iron  coins  have  been  made,  and 
white  metal  and  lead  are  said  to  have  been  used. 
Gold  has  never  been  cast  in  coin«. 

The  shapes  of  early  Chinese  coins  are  very 
various.  Spade  money,  Pu  (cloth)  money,  Ch'unn 
coins.  Knife  money  of  differing  shapes,  can  hardly 
be  explained  without  illustrations,  and  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  works  mentioned  below. 

All  the  dynastic  histories  from  the  Han  to  the 
Ming  dynasty  have  a  section  on  currency;  Ssij  ma 
Ch'ien,  Ma  Tuan  Lin  and  other  writers  also  deal 
with  the  subject.  But  the  first  purely  numii^matic 
work  that  we  have  knowledge  of  is  the  Ch'ien  chih 
^  -^  by  Liu  Shih.  We  only  know  of  him  by  hi.s 
work  being  referred  to  in  the  Ch'ien  P'u  ^  S5 
of  Ku  YiiAN,  whose  book  again  is  only  known  by 
references.  Ku  Yul\n  was  of  the  Liang  dynasty, 
A.D.  502—^55.  Many  other  numismatic  works  were 
written  in  the  T'ang  and  Sung  dynasties,  but  have 
perished  except  for  fragmentary  references.  One 
work  only  has  survived, — the  Ch'iian  Chih  J^  Jj; 
by  Hung  Tsun  ^  3|,  published  in  a.d.  1149. 

The  next  important  work  was  the  Ch'ien  T'ung 
^  Mby  Hu  Wo-K'UN  ^  16  3@,  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 
In  the  Manchu  dynasty  there  were  many  writers  on 
numismatics,  the  most  important  being  Ch'u 
Shang-ling  fl  f^  St  who  wrot^  Chi  chin  so  chien  lu 
in  1827,  and  Li  Tso-hsien  ^:fe^.  author  of  the 
Ku  Ch'iian  Hui  "^  ^^,  published  in  1864.  The 
latter  work,  consisting,  with  a  supplement,  of 
twenty  thin  volumes  and  figuring  close  on  six 
thousand  coins,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  best 
book  on  the-  subject. 

The  Journal  of  the  North  China  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  contains  illustrated  papers 
on  Ch  ing  dynasty  coins  by  Wylie  and  Bushell, 
(vols,  i  and  xv).  Hopkins  and  Hillier  have  also 
written     valuable     papers     on     the     subject.       Ps 
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Lacouperie  dosrribcd  the  British  Museum  Collection 
including  the  Gardiner  Collection  of  Chinese  Coins, 
—a  very  valuable  work  ;  and  in  1895  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
James  Stewart  Lock  hart  published  the  Glover 
Collection,  now  out  of  print.  The  latest  important 
book  on  the  subject  is  Sir  J.  H.  Stewart 
Lockhart's  description  of  his  own  collection,  issued 
in  1915  by  the  N.  C.  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  The  N.C.B.R.A.S.  Journal  for  1917  has 
a  paper  on  the  Republican  coinage,  by  Ros. 

NURHACHU,  who  afterwards  reigned  as 
T'lEN  MiNQ  H  ^,  was  the  real  founder  of  the 
Manchu  power.  He  was  born  in  1559,  in  one  of 
the  small  independent  communities  which  resulted 
from  the  breaking  up  of  the  Chin  ^  dynasty  <Nu- 
chen).  At  24  years  of  age  he  came  into  prominence 
as  a  leader,  and  by  good  government  and  by  force 
he  so  brought  the  various  tribes  under  his  sway  that 
in  1586  he  was  able  to  declare  his  independence  of 
China  and  to  refuse  tribute.  By  his  orders  a 
written  language  was  prepared  for  his  people,  who 
till  then  had  none.  It  was  based  on  the  Mongol, 
after  some  improvements  had  been  added  thirty- 
three  years  later,  it  was  the  Manchu  language  as 
it  is  used  to-day.  In  1616,  the  term  Manchu,  of 
which  the  etymology  is  not  known,  was  adopted  as 
the  national  title,  and  a  few  years  later  he  inflicted 
a  disastrous  defeat  on  an  army  of  200,000  men  sent 
by   the   Ming   Emperor   against   him.     In   1625  he 


established  his  capital  at  Mukden,  then  called 
Shen  Yang  (^  j$  and  his  rule  stretched  to  the  sea 
on  the  East,  and  to  the  Amur  on  the  North,  Ning- 
yiian  being  almost  the  only  important  possession 
left  in  Chinese  hands  north  of  the  Great  Wall. 
In  attacking  this  place,  however,  he  suffered  a 
great  defeat  through  meeting  artillery  at  close 
range  ;  his  chagrin  brought  on  a  serious  illness  and 
he  died  in  1626.     He   was  canonize'd  as  T'ai  Tsu 

-kiiSL 

NUTGALLS;  these  ar&  produced  by  an  insect 
on  Rhus  javanica,  the  fu  yang  tree,  and  on  H. 
potaninii,  both  of  which  have  their  habitat  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  W.  Hupei,  Hunan,  Kuei- 
chou  and  Kuangsi. 

The  first  are  named  Wu  pei  tzu  5.  if^  -J',  and 
are  reduced  to  powder  to  produce  a  dye-stuff, 
besides  being  largely  used  in  tanning.  The  second 
has  galls,  Ch'i-pu-tzu  -b  ^  J-,  used  in  Chinese 
medicine.  Chinese  nut-galls  furnish  the  finest  tan- 
ning medicine  in  the  world.  In  commerce  nut-galls 
are  classified  into  plum-shaped  and  "other."  Han- 
kow, Chungking,  Ichang,  Yochow  and  Wuchow,  in 
the  order  named,  are  the  chief  ports.  The  export, 
which  was  20,000  piculs  in  1876  had  risen  to  43,000 
piculs  in  1898  and  66,000  (the  record)  in  1909.  In 
1916  it  was  pels.  47,068,  value  Hk.Tls.  1,032,502. 

See  Dye-stuffs. 

NUTHATCHES.     See  Sttta. 
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OATH    OF   ROMAN   CATHOLIC   PRIESTS. 

See  f'dpfil  Bull. 

OATHS.  According  to  Parker  the  common 
mode  of  taking  an  oath  in  ancient  China  was  to 
throw  something  into  a  river,  either  calling  the 
river  god  to  witness,  or  intending  'If  I  break  my 
vow  may  I  pass  as  this  river.'  In  the  ca.^se  of 
solemn  treaties  part  of  the  sacrificial  animal  was 
buried,  that  the  Earth  might  be  witness.  Instances 
are  given  of  oaths  by  the  killing  of  a  chicken,  a  ; 
pig,   etc.  I 

In  Hongkong  the  form  of  oath  for  Chinese  in 
Court  was  by  cutting  off  a  cock's  head.  Afterwards 
the  breaking  of  an  earthenware  ve.ssel  was  sub- 
stituted ;  later  a  yellow  paper,  with  oath  and 
imprecation  written  on  it  or  the  witness'  signature, 
was  burned.  The  latest  form  is  a  simple  oral 
affirmation. 

Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified ;  Eitel  : 
Europe  in  China. 


OATS,   Arena  sntiva  L.,  are  not  much  grown 
except     in     parts     of     Manchuria.     Mongolia     and 
N.    Shansi   and    Kansu,    in   the   highlands    of   Ssu 
ch'uan,  and  in  the  N.W.   corner  of   Yiinnan,   near 
the  celebrated  pony-raising  district  of  K'iitsingfu. 

OBSERVATORY   OF  PEKING.     The  Ob.«er 

vatory,  called  kucin  hsinfj  t'ai  'star-gazing  platform,' 
is  situated  by  the  wall  of  the  Tartar  city,  not  far 
from  its  south-east  corner ;  it  was  actually  at  the 
corner,  of  Khubil.ai  Khan's  city,  which  did  not 
extend  so  far  south  as  the  present  Tartar  city. 

It  dates  from  Khubilai  Khan's  16th  year  of 
rule,  1280,  and  was  under  the  care  of  Mohammedans 
till  1622,  when  the  direction  was  given  to  P.  Adam 
Sc'HALL.  It  i.'^  merely  a  platform  built  of  large 
bricks  and  rising  fifty  feet  high,  on  which  stand  the 
astronomical  instruments.  Two  very  large  instru- 
ments dating  from  the  thirteenth  century  used  to 
stand  at  the  base  of  the  platform  ;  one  is  now  left, 
the  other  being  in  Potsdam. 
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P.  Veumikht  made  six  iniitrumrnU  in  1673,  but 
tho  (Hirnwiii.H  huvo  tukrn  ihrrr  of  tln-Hn  aUo. 

'I'ho  inntrmnriiU  with  th»Mr  Lxahon  in'  at 
folIoWH  :    - 

I.— Catt  in  tho  thirtconth  century  by  the 
('HntotutM^  aNtrononirr  Kro  SiKnr  (  hin(;  IH  ^  K  : 

I  Lurgo  pliinotiiry  Mphon-,  ^  fK  !/"'"J  » .'  '»t 
I'otsdiim. 

2.  ABtrohibr.  ^  ff(  chien  i;  in  the  Observatory 

court. 

3.  (Inoinon,  ()    J^  ;'/'   ^'/'f  .   in  tin-  (  >Iihii  \  ah-ry 

court. 
II. — Cast  by  Vkiihikht,  1673  : 

1.  Quadrant,    fgi  f^^Wk   ^'^'^wy    /isnn    i,    on    the 

platform,  north  west, 

2.  Zodiacal    sphere,   jAi  ill    hxioiuj    tao,    on    the 

platform,   south-west. 

3.  Equatorial    sphere,   ^  ^   cA'fA    tao,   on   tlx- 

platform,  south  cast. 

4.  Celestial  sphere,  ^  fj  t'ien  Vi,  at  Potsdam. 

5.  Azimuth  horizon,  ife-^^fR  ti  p'inr/  i,      ,, 

6.  Sextant,  iG^lfi^  chi  Luen  i,  ,, 
III.— Given  by   i.ouis   XIV  : 

Armillary   sphere,     2pij^]^^^    Ji'ing  ti  chiixfj 

wet  i,  on  the  platform,  south. 
IV. — Founded  later  by  the  Chinese  : 
1-     H  M  ^^'^  c/i'c7j,  made  in  the  Ch'ien  Lung 

reign  ;  at  Potsdam. 
2.     Celestial  sphere,   3fc  ffl  t'ien  t'i,  to   replace 

that      by     Verbiest,      taken     by     the 

Germans ;  smaller  tlian  the  original ;  on 

the  platform,  west. 
Bulletin  Catholique  de  Pekin,  1914,  p.  211. 

OCARINA.     See  Musical  Instruments. 

O'CONOR,  NICHOLAS  RODERICK,  born  in 

Ireland  in  1843,  was  Secretary  of  the  British 
Legation  in  Peking  in  1883  and  charge  d'affaires 
in  1885-6  and  was  called  from  Bulgaria  to  be 
Minister  in  China,  April  1,  1892.  He  was  made 
K.C.B.  in  1895,  G.C.M.B.  in  1896  and  G.C.B. 
in  1897. 

On  the  conclusion  of  a  contract  for  a  loan  from 
Russia  to  China  in  1895  he  spoke  to  the  Tsung-li 
Yamen  in  such  indignant  language  that  the  Yamen 
expressed  a  wish  for  his  recall ;  so  satisfied  was  the 
British  Government  with  his  services  that  he  was 
promoted  to  the  Embassy  at  St,  Petersburg,  October 
24,  1895.  He  died  at  Constantinople,  March  19, 
1908. 

CoRDiER  :  Histoire  des  Rdations  de  la  Chine, 
etc.,  vol.  iii,  p.  309. 

ODES,  BOOK  OF,  f^lf.     See  Shih  Ching. 

ODIN  BAY,  a  name  given  to  a  small  bay  in 
Ta-lien  wan,  during  the'  occupation  by  British 
forces  in  1860.  It  was  named  after  one  of  the  war 
vessels. 


0  DO  RIG,  WM  born  fti  Pordenon«  near  Venie« 

in    12U6       Abmit    1300   h^    •         ■   '    thu    Fr  .»n 

Urd'T,  and  waa  »4int  to  Ama  i yM  up  thi   —     a* 

of  MuNTR Coil  VINO.  He  iitarU:d  irf  1318,  made  hia 
way  through  Perai*,  India,  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Java 
and  Wonioo,  travelled  from  ^'anton  through  ^'hina, 
^taylng  three  yearn  m  I'eking  where  Monte  Corvino 
wax  then  Archbixhof),  and  returned  to  Kurope  vta 
Tibet.  He  ia  the  first  European  to  mention  Lhaaa. 
Hin  homeward  route  i«  not  Ic^own  but  he  arrived 
in  1330,  and  in  May  of  that  year  dictated  the 
account  of  bin  travcU,  which  waji  written  in  Latin. 

It  in  said  he  returned  in  order  to  get  fifty  more 
nuHHJonarieH,  but  he  died  at  L'dine  in  1331.  In  1756 
he  was  officially  beatified.  HiH  Ujmh  ia  at  Udine 
near  bin  birthplace,  and  bin  body  in  exp^^Kcd  to  the 
view  of  the  faithful  once  in  every  four  yeara. 

CoROlEii  :    fjfis    Voyntjes      .  d'Odoric   dt 

Pordrnone,  I'aris,  1891  ;  Yule  :  Cathay  and  the 
Way  Thither. 

OELOTS.     See  Elcuths. 

OFFICIALS.  Mayers  in  hia  Chinese  Govern- 
ment gave  the  titles  of  612  offices  under  the  Manchua. 
Many  of  thes« .  have  been  abolished  or  the  title 
changed  since  the  Revolution.  Such  as  are  likely 
to  be  referred  to  will  be  found  in  their  proper  places 
in  this  book.     See  Government,  Republican. 

OILS.     See   Wood,  Beans,  Sesamum.  etc. 

OIL,  PERSIMMON:  A  varnish  oil  is  obtained 
from  the  wild  form  of  Diospyros  kaki,  jlfa  fi^  ^ 
Yu-shih-tzu,  which  is  abundant  in  the  mountains  of 
central  and  western  China  up  to  4,000  feet  altitude, 
where  it  forms  a  large  tree  50  or  60  feet  tall.  The 
fruit  is  plucked  in  July  when  still  green.  By  means 
of  a  wooden  mallet  it  is  reduced  to  a  pulp,  which 
is  placed  with  cold  water  in  large  earthenware  jars 
fitted  with  covers,  and  allowed  to  decompose.  The 
contents  are  stirred  occasionally,  and  at  the  end  of 
30  days  the  residue  of  the  pulp  is  removed  and  the 
resultant  liquid,  a  nearly  colourless  varnish,  is 
poured  into  other  jars.  To  give  it  a  w^rm  tint, 
the  leaves  of  Ligustrum  lucidum,  privet,  or  La-shu 
1^^  or  ^  ^  7?u  chen,  are  steeped  in  the  jars  for 
ten  days  or  so,  according  to  the  depth  of  tint 
desired.  This  varnish  is  used  for  waterproofing 
purposes  generally,  its  principal  use  being  in  the 
manufacture  of  umbrellas. 

OILS,  ESSENTIAL.  The  principal  essential 
oils  are  camphor,  cassia,  and  aniseed  (q.v.).  Besides 
these  the  following  are  exported  from  the  two 
Kuang  provinces,  (given  under  the  heading  Oils, 
Essential,  in  the  Customs  Export  List), — cardomom, 
cinnamon,  ginger,  gum,  benjamin,  peppermint,  rose, 
and  sandalwood. 

In  1916  the  exports  were  pels.  9,431,  value 
Hk.Tls.  878,840. 
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OLD  UNCLES  ^  ft  ^'cng  chung,  the  name 
given  to  a  dozen  gigantic  statues  of  iron  made  by 
Shih  Huang  Ti  from  the  iron  which  he  had  com- 
manded the  people  to  bring  in  to  prevent  their 
making  weapons.  They  are  said  to  have  been  each 
240,000  lbs.  in  weight ;  they  were  placed  in  the 
courtyard  of  his  palace. 

TscHEi'E  :  Ifistoirc  du  Boyaume  de  Ch'in,  p.  25. 

OLIPHANT,  LAURENCE,  was  born  in  1829 
at  Cape  Town,  where  his  father  had  just  been  sent 
from  London  as  Attorney-General.  Much  of  his 
early  life  was  spent  in  travel,  and  he  also  acted  as 
secretary  to  Lord  Elgin  in  Washington.  In  1857, 
he  became  private  secretary  to  Lord  Elgin  on  his 
visit  to  China,  was  present  at  the  bombardment  of 
Canton,  and  in  1859  published  a  Narrative  of  the 
Earl  of  Elgin's  Mission  to  China  and  Jafan  in  the 
years  1857-8-9.  His  further  career,  exceedingly 
varied,  and  also  marked  by  strange  religious 
developments,  had  nothing  to  do  with  China,  and 
is  therefore  not  related  here. 

[Leslie  Stephen]  :  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography. 

OLOPEN  or  OLOPUN,  the  first  Nestorian 
missionary  to  China,  arrived  with  his  Companions 
in  A.D.  635,  was  w«jll  received  by  the  T'ang  emperor 
T'ai  Tsung,  and  began  his  work  in  Ch*ang-an 
(Hsi-an  fu). 

The  name  only  occurs  in  the  Chinese  part  of 
the  inscription  on  the  Nestorian  monument,  and 
it  has  given  rise  to  discussion.  Yule  first  suggested 
that  it  was  the  Chinese  form  of  the  Syriac  liabhan, 
the  title  by  wliich  the  Apostle  had  come  to  be 
generally  known,  Havret  accepted  this  opinion  as 
the  most  satisfactory  of  any.  Hirth  sugested  that 
the  O-lo  represented  ru,  (cf.  O-lo-ssii  for  Russia) 
and    that    the   missionary   bore   the   common    name 

KUBEN. 

Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither;  Hirth  : 
Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xxi,  p.  214. 

OLYPHANT  D.  W.  C,  a  member  of  one  of 
the  early  American  firms  in  Canton, — Talbot, 
Olyphant  &  Co.,  noted  for  his  good  deeds.  It  was 
by  his  invitation  and  influence  that  American 
Missions  began  in  1829.  His  firm  provided  a 
Mission  house  in  Canton,  rent-free,  for  13  years. 
At  his  suggestion  the  church  in  New  York  to  which 
he  belonged  sent  a  complete  printing  plant;  he 
invited  and  carried  out  Abeel,  and  the  firm  gave 
fifty  one  free  passages  to  missionaries  and  their 
families,  which  meant  far  more  then  than  it  would 
mean  now.  He  encouraged  the  beginning  of  the 
Chinese  Repository,  built  an  office  for  it  in  Canton, 
and  promised  to  bear  all  loss  if  the  publication  was 
a  failure.  He  published  Medhurst's  Hokeen 
Dictionary  at  a  coat  of  |2,000 ;  and  did  many  other 


generous  things.     He  died  at  Cairo  on  his  way  to 
the  U.S.A.,  June  10,  1851. 

Chinese  Repository,  vol.  xx,  p.  509; 
Williams  :  Life  and  Letters  of  S.   Wells  Williams. 

OMI  SHAN  ;  also  known  as  Omei  and  0,  etc., 
is  one  of  the  Four  Sacred  Hills  of  Buddhist  pilgrims 
in  China.  It  is  one  day's  journey  west  of  Chia-ting 
(Kiating)  in  Ssdch'uan,  and  is  of  hard  limestone 
rock,  11,000  feet  above  sea  level,  rising  precipitously 
from  the  plain.  The  first  European  to  visit  it  was 
E.  C.  Baber  in  1877.  He  states  that  it  has  perhaps 
the  highest  precipice  in  the  world — about  6,000  feet 
high.  From  the  edge  pilgrims  sometimes  see  in  the 
abyss  tlie  'glory  of  Buddha' — a  brilliant  disc  sur- 
rounded by  a  rainbow,  a  natural  phenomenon  which 
is  very  impressive  to  the  simple  and  superstitious. 
The  patron  deity  of  the  mountain  is  P'u  Hsien 
Pusa,  who  was  supposed  to  have  once  appeared  on 
the  mountain  seated  on  an  elephant.  A  colossal 
bronze  image,  perhaps  dating  from  the  7th  century, 
representing  P'u  Hsien  on  his  elephant,  is  one  of 
the  sights,  of  the  mountain.  Other  wonders  are  the 
gilded  and  lacquered  mummies  of  three  holy  men, 
and  a  tooth  of  Buddha,  twelve  inches  long  and 
eighteen  lbs.  in  weight.  The  ruins  of  a  bronze 
temple  erecled  by  the  Emperor  Wan  Li  (1573-1620) 
and  destroyed  by  lightning  in  1819  can  also  be 
seen.  There  are  56  pagodas,  including  two  bronze 
ones  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  over.  70  temples  and 
monasteries  containing  more  than  2,000  monks  are 
scattered  on  the  mountain.  Thousands  of  pilgrims 
flock  there  every  year,  some  from  Tibet  and  Nepal, 
and  some  even  from  the  China  coasts. 

See  P'u  Hsien. 

Wilson  :  A  Naturalist  in  West  China; 
Johnston  :  From  Peking  to  Mandalay ;  Little  : 
Mount  Omi  and  beyond;  Baber  :  Travels  and 
Researches  in  W.  China. 

OM  MANI  PADME  HUM,  a  Mongolian  and 
Tibetan  six-syllable  charm,  inscribed  on  amulets 
and,  in  Tibet,  on  pillars  and  walls  everywhere,  to 
ward  off  evil  influences,  and  continually  uttered  as 
well.  The  first  European  notice  of  it  seems  to  be 
in  William  of  Rubruck.  Rockhill  gives  the 
legendary  origin. 

Rockhill  :  The  Land  of  the  Lamas,  p.  326. 

ONE-EYED  REBEL  iP-Rlftg,  an  epithet  for 
Li  Tzu-ch'eng  {q.v.),  who  lost  his  left  eye  in  the 
siege  of  K'ai-feng  fu. 

ONGUT,  an  important  tribe,  called  also  in 
(/hinese  books  White  Tartars.  They  dwelt  north  of 
the  gr^at  bend  of  the  Yellow  River,  commanding 
the  entry  into  China  through  N.W.  Shansi,  in  the 
district  called  by  Marco  Polo  Tenduc.  They  were 
a  C/hristian  tribe,  as  is  known  from  many  sources, 
Marco  Polo,  Montecorvino,  Odoric,  and  Chinese 
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1111(1  INthuiii  writrrB.  In  Mauco  Poi.o'h  lirun  Iho 
lrf{rii(l  oi'  I'liKMi'icii  iIojiN  poiiittul  no  longer  to  tho' 
KiWHitH  ('/«'.)  luit  to  tlm  <)iiK"t,  wlioMii  I*rin<« 
CiKoucK  in  Mpokoii  of  us  (Irncoiidcd  from  I'uehtku 
John. 

i'KM.loT  :  C/iitfiiJiM  d'Aifiv  rmtnilr,  etc.,  T'ounj{ 
I'ho,  11)M 

OPIUM   AND  THE  OPIUM   QUESTION    IN 

(  liiiui.  I'Or  a  iirojxT  uiidiT.stiimling  of  thu 
much-vexed  opium  (lucHtiou  the  best  approach  is 
through  reading  the  arguments  of  the  dofendera  of 
the  importation  of  opium  into  China.  The  ablcKt 
pri'sentment  of  tlic  case  for  o])ium  is  that  made  in 
1882  by  W.  II.  Buerkton,  a  Hongkong  solicitor, 
who  for  many  yi-ars  atted  a.s  legal  advicoer  to  tho 
opium  farmers  in  that  colony.  The  lectures, 
delivered  in  London,  wore  the  result  of  a  deter 
mination  to  "expose  the  mischievous  fallacies  dis- 
seminated by  the  Anglo-Oriental  Society  for  tho 
Suppression  of  the  Opium  Trade."  The  lecturer 
states  that  he  was  denied  the  use  of  Exeter  Hall 
for  the  purpose  of  his  lectures,  and  "thinks  he  is 
justified  in  exposing  this  act  of  intolerance." 

Mr.  Brereton  first  gives  his  personal  experience 
of  fifteen  years  in  Hongkong,  stating  that  opium 
smoking,  as  practised  by  the  Chinese,  is  perfectly 
innocuous.  He  then  notes  the  ideas  as  to  the  trade 
prevalent  in  England,  ideas  which  he  declares  to  be 
unfounded  on  fact  and  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
all  Europeans  and  Americans  in  China,  with  the 
exception  of  the  missionaries.  It  is,  in  fact,  he 
says,  on  a  par  with  tea-drinking  and  smoking ; 
he  had  known  hundreds  of  Chinese  who  had  smoked 
from  their  earliest  days,  but  never  observed  any 
symptoms  of  decay  in  them.  He  sums  ^up  that  the 
charge  against  England's  good  name  is  foul  and 
untenable. 

The  fallacies  which  he  mentions  are  ten  in 
number,  viz.  :—l. — That  opium  smoking  in  China 
is  now  and  always  has  been  confined  to  a  small 
percentage  of  the  population,  but  which,  owing  to 
the  introduction  into  the  country  of  Indian  opium, 
is  rapidly  increasing.  The  fact  being,  he  says,  that 
the  custom  is,  and  for  centuries  has  been  general 
among  the  male  adults  throughout  China,  its  use 
being  limited  only  by  the  ability  to  procure  the  drug. 

In  order  to  clear  up  this  point  it  is  necessary  to 
give  an  historical  .sketch  of  the  opium  trade  in  China, 

Edkins,  in  his  The  Poppy  in  China,  states  that 
the  poppy  was  appa'-ently  unknown  in  China  pre- 
viously to  the  T'ang  Dynasty  (a.d.  618)  ;  the  first 
mention  in  literature  is  in  the  -  Supplementary 
HiThalist  of  Chen  Tsang-chi,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  eighth  century,  and  in  the  Herbalist's  Treasury, 
A.D.  973,  is  a  reference  to  the  medicinal  use  of  the 
poppy,  whilst  a  medical  writer,  Lin  Hung,  probably 
of  the  twelfth   century,  and  other  medical  writers 


a  littlo  lator,  deiicribe  the  preparation  of  opium  and 
it.i    uicM    in    bowed    troubjfi!.       Therir    ran    be    liUlo 
uoubt  that  thu  pr^jmrution  fA  opium  had  been  intro 
ducod  into  China  through  Arab  channcli  by  tho  »nd 
of  the  lixtcenth  century. 

MoiiHK  atatiTfl,  {The  Tradt  and  Administration 
of  thr  (Jhinrjie.  Frnjnrr,  p.  326),  that  the  Chineae  are 
thu  only  people  who  nmokc  opium,  and  that  opium 
iimoking  came  in  through  tobacco  irmoking,  Tobacco 
WIS  introduced  from  the  Philippines  to  Formosa, 
and  thence  to  the  mainland  at  Amoy.  The  firMt 
meiition  of  an  opium  smoking  divan  i»  from  the  p«'n 
of  Kakmitrr,  who,  visiting  Java  in  1689,  smoked 
tiicre  "opium  diluted  with  water  and  mixed  with 
tobacco,"  and,  a.s  thf  Dutch  controlled  Formr>san 
trade  from  1624  to  1662,  it  «eems  probable  that 
the  practice  of  smoking  mixed  tobacco  and  opium 
was  introduced  from  .Java.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  when  opium  ceased  to  be  mixed  .with  toVjacco 
for  smoking  in  (.'hina. 

The  first  edict  against  opium  emoking  was  i.ssued 
by  the  Emperor  Yung-cheng  in  1729,  at  which  time 
t)ie  importation  of  foreign  opium  amounted  to  only 
200  chests  a  year,  introduced  by  the  Portugucve 
trading  from  Goa,  and  by  none  others  until  1773; 
Engli.sh  private  merchants  then  engaged  in  the 
trade  up  to  1781,  when  the  Ea*«t  India  Company 
took  it  into  its  own  hands.  The,  trade  went  on 
without  restriction  on  thg  importation  until  1780, 
when,  imports  having  increased  to  a  large  extent, 
a  new  and  upright  Viceroy  at  Canton  determined 
to  apply  the  restriction  to  the  importation  of  the 
drug,  and  in  1796,  the  amount  having  increased  to 
ovor  4,000  chests,  an  edict  was,  on  the  representation 
of  the  Viceroy,  issued  absolutely  prohibiting  all 
importation.  This  edict  was  renewed  in  1800,  and 
from  this  da.te  the  traffic  became  contraband.  Smug- 
gling, however,  became  organised  by  detailed 
arrangements  made  between  the  importers  and 
venal  officials  at  Canton  and  elsewhere  along  the 
coast. 

For  forty  years  there  was  no  pretence  at  enforc- 
ing the  anti-opium  edicts  in  the  spirit,  says  Morse, 
and  the  restrictions  of  their  letter  had  only  the 
effect  of  covering  the  traffic  with  a  veil  of  decency. 
Irregular  dues  were  levied  by  the  officials,  and  it 
wa.s  to  the  interest  of  ail  officials  concerned,  below 
the  Emperor  and  an  occasional  honest  statesman, 
th.'io  the  prohibition  should  be  enacted  and  that  the 
traffic  should  go  on.  Stocks  could,  however,  no 
longer  be  kept  at  Canton,  and  the  depots  were 
transferred  to  Macao  and  Whampoa  until  1820, 
when,  owing  to  restrictions,  they  were  moved  to 
Lintin  Island,  and  the  trade  there  left  undisturbed 
until  1838/ when  the  Emperor  determined  to  enforce 
the  edict  of  1800  and  appointed  Lin  Tze-su  as 
Imperial  Commissioner  to  carry  out  his  will.     Then 
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ensued  the  action  which  forced  the  foreign  merchants 
at  Canton  to  deliver  up  their  stocks  of  opium,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  Commissioner,  and  the  sub 
sequent  events  which  led  to  war  with  Great  Britain. 
This  war  has  been  called  the  "Opium  War,"  as  the 
destruction  of  the  opium  was  made  by  the  British 
Government  a  ca^j/.s  btUi,  "yet,  apart  from  the 
opium  traffic,  there  were  causes  leading  inevitably 
to  an  open  rupture  between  the  two  nations,"  (Pott  : 
A  Sketch  of  Chinese  //i.>7(^/y,  1st  ed.,  p.  130). 

The  opium  trade  after  the  war  is  shrouded  in 
a  veil  of  secrecy,  and  from  1840  to  1860  pandemonium 
reigned  ;  the  Chinese  Government  attempted  the 
impossible  in  applying  to  foreign  nations  alone  the 
restrictions  whi,ch  they  could  not  enforce  on  their 
own  subjects,  eo  removing  all  regulation  from  a 
trade  which  they  would  not  consent  to  legalize  ;  a 
"perfect  carnij/al  of  smuggling,"  in  Morse's  phrase, 
errsued.  This  was  put  an  end  to  in  the  British 
Treaty  of  1858,  Article  xxvi  of  which  provided  for 
a  revision  of  the  Customs  traffic,  in  which  opium 
was  included  at  a  duty  of  Tls.  30  per  picul. 
Legalization  was  first  suggested  by  the  American 
Minister,  W.  B.  Reed,  who  saw  the  abuses  to 
which  the  contraband  character  of  the  trade  gave 
rise.  By  the  Chefoo  Convention  of  1876  the  col- 
lection of  likin  was  authorised,  and  after  this  became 
effective,  and  the  Kowloon  and  Lappa  Customs  were 
opened,  (1887)  smuggling  was  greatly  reduced. 

The  official  policy  of  the  British  Government 
in  relation  to  opium  is  summed  up  in  the  following 
document  : 

Vi.?count  Palmerstoii's  Instructions  to  Sir  H. 
Pottinjer  r£8pecting  Opium,  on  his  departure  for 
China,  31H  May  ISJfl. 

'^It  is  of  great  importance,  with  a  view  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  good  understand- 
ing between  the  two  countries,  that  the  C'hinese 
Government  should  place  the  opium  trade  upon 
some  regular  and  legalized  footing.  Experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  entirely  beyond  the  power  of 
the  -Chinese  Government  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  opium  into  China;  and  many  reasons 
render  H  impossible  that  the  British  Government 
can  give  the  Chinese  Government  any  effectual 
aid  toward.s  the  accompli.«hment  of  that  purpose. 
But  while  the  opium  trade  is  forbidden  by  law 
it  must  inevitably  be  carried  on  by  fraud  and 
violence;  and  hence  must  ari.se  frequent  conflicts 
and  collisions  between  the  Chinese  preventive 
service  and  the  parties  who  are  engaged  in  carry- 
ing on  the  opium  trade.  These  parties  are 
generally  British  subjects ;  and  it  is  impossible 
i:>  suppose  tb«,t  this  private  war  can  be  carried  on 
between  British  opium  smugglers  and  the  C'hine-fe 
anthorities,  without  events  happening  which  must 
tend  to  put  in  jeopardy  the  good  understanding 
between  the  Chinese  and  Briti.«»h  Governments. 


"H.M.  Government  makes  ao  demand  in  this 
matter  :    for  they     have     no     right     to     do     so. 
The  Chinese  Government  is  fully  entitled  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  opium,  if  it  pleases ;  and 
British  subjects  who  engage  in  a  contraband  trade 
must  take  the  consequences  of  doing  so.     But  it 
is    desirable    that    you    should    avail    yourself    of 
every  favourable  opportunity  to  strongly  impress 
upon    the    Chinese    Plenipotentiary,    and   through 
him  upon  the  Chinese  Government  how  much  it 
would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment  itself    to   alter    the    law    of    China    on    this 
matter,  and  to  legalize,  by  a  regular  duty^  a  trade 
which  they  cannot  prevent." 
Fallacy  No.  2. — That  opium  smoking  is  injurious 
to  the  system,  more  so  than  spirit  drinking. — Against 
this,    Brereton   says  that    the   former   is  not   only 
harmless  but  beneficial.     This  opinion  is  reinforced 
by  the  words  used  by  Messrs.  Jabdine,  Matheson, 
quoted    by    Moule,    The    Opium    Question    p.    43, 
"the  use  of  opium  is  not  a  curse  but  a  comfort  to 
th3    hard-working     Chinese ;     to    many    scores     of 
thousands    it    has    been    productive    of    healthful 
sustentation  and  enjoyment."    Pottinger,  in  Opium 
Papers   1842-66,   pp.   7,   8,   stated   that   the  alleged 
demoralizing   and   debasing   efforts   of   opium   have 
been  vastly  exaggerated.     Consul  Gardner,  {Chefoo 
Trade  Report  1878),  said  that  '.'thousands  of  hard- 
working people  are  indebted  to  opium  smoking  for 
the  continuance  of  lives  agreeable  to  themselves  and 
useful    to  society."      Consul   Scott   at  Kiungchow 
said,  also  in  1879  :  "no  one  can  maintain  that  a  mild 
indulgence   results   in    physical   or  mental   debility. 
A  pipe  of  opium  is  to  the  Chinese  workman  what  a 
glass  of  beer  is  to  the  English  labourer,  a  climatic 
necessity."     Further  quotations  to  the  eame  effect 
are  made  (these  are  in  an  essay  on  the  Indo-Chinese 
Opium  Trade,  by  J.  S.  Hill),  from  another  consul, 
two    doctors    in    China    (non-missionary),    two    in 
India,  two  travellers  in  China  (Fortune  and  Barer), 
and   finally   from   Sir  George   Birdwood,   M.D.   a 
prominent  medical  official  in  India,  who,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Times  of  December  6,  1881,  argued  strongly 
in    favour    6f    the    downright    innocency    of    opium 
smoking,    "...     and    that    we    are    as    free    to 
introduce  opium  into  China,  and  to  raiis«  a  revenue 
from   it  in   India,   as  to  export   ou^   manufactures 
into  France"  :  he  also  affirmed  that  the  smoking  of 
opium   cannot   be   otherwise  than   harmless,   as   the 
active   principles  of  opium  are  non-volati^sable,  i.e. 
nop  smokeable.     This  latter  part  of  his  contention 
he  was  later  compelled  to  retract,  and  his   opinion 
was  therefore  deprived  of  one  of  its  chief  claims  to 
respect  and  attention. 

The  above  testimony,  brought  forward  by  J.  S. 
Hill  in  an  inquiry  into  the  question  which  is 
marked  by  studied  moderation,  was  -<=aid  by  him  to 
be  almost  the  whole  testimony  that  can  be  brought 
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Id  t^btiluiitiutc  MoNnrn.  Jahi'Ink,  Matmenon'ii  Hlttt«) 
nieiit.  Although  acldurn  givm  withoul  (juiilificatitinit 
which  uftoii  ^inikrii  iia  forcu,  unci  not  ulwayK  hy 
wliolly  urihiaMHcui  drponontH,  it  |>rrMrntii  a  fairly 
htrong  jinimi  fticic  caMo  for  arguinnit  which  caiiiiot 
be  ignorod.  Takm  moroovor  in  connuctiun  with  the 
fact  that  China  «how(>d  but  fuw  HigUH  of  ducrupitudc, 
it  would  bo  notCHsary  to  bring  forward  cogont  argu- 
uiontH  against  it. 

The  most  Hignificant  f<K't  on  the  other  itide  is  thu 
almost  entire  abaenco  of  C'hincHc  witnesBon  from  the 
case  of  the  opiinn  apologists  :  the  opinion  of  those 
vyho  eonsuine  the  drug  is  surely  of  the  higheftt  im- 
portanee.  This  argument  can  bo  strengthened  by 
producing  an  almost  unanimous  body  of  Chinese 
evidenee  against  opium.  As  regards  the  o[)iriion  of 
foreigners,  these  may  bo  divided  into  two  cla-sses, 
oiiicial  and  other.  The  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  early  in  the  liistory  of  the  traffic  wrote 
to  the  Governor  in  Council  in  Bengal  as  follows — 
lie  port  ISSl,  on  the  Affairs  of  the  East  India  Co., 
App.  p.  11 — "Wo  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood 
that  our  sanction  is  given  to  these  measures  (for 
supplying  a  (luantity  of  opium  for  the  internal 
consumption  of  the  country)  not  with  a  view  to  the 
revenue  which  they  may  yield,  but  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  tend  to  restrain  the  use  of  this 
pernicious  drug  ...  to  prevent  its  introduction 
into  district's  where  it  is  not  used,  and  to  limit  its 
consumption  in  other  places  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary.  Were  it 
possible  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  drug  altogether 
wo  would  gladly  do  so  in  compassion  to  mankind." 

Further  quotations  are  made  from  eminent  men, 
I'.g.  a  Chairman  of  the  Directors  of  the  Company 
speaks  of  opium  as  "a  grievous  evil"  (Pari.  Papers^ 
1856.  p.  82^ ;  Mr.  C.  A.  Bruce,  Indian  Government 
Su}  erintendent  of  the  tea  plantations  in  Assam,  is 
equally  emphatic.  Turning  to  China,  we  find  Sir 
Thgm.\s  Wade,  British  Minister,  saying,  in  his 
important  memorandum  relative  to  the  revision  of 
the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  : — "I  cannot  endorse  the 
opinion  of  Messrs.  J.\rdine,  Matheson  that  the  use 
of  opium  is  not  a  curse,  but  a  comfort  and  a  benefit 
to  the  hard -working  Chinese."  Sir  R.  Alcock  stated 
before  the  East  India  Finance  Committee  in  1871  : 
"Looking  to  the  universality  of  the  belief  among 
the  Chinese  that  whenever  a  man  takes  to  smoking 
opium  it  will  probably  be  the  impoverishment  and 
ruiii  of  his  family  .  .  .  those  who  are  addicted 
to  it  always  consider  themselves  moral  criminals." 
Another  leading  official  quoted  in  the  same  sense  is 
Sir  J.  P.  Hennessy,  Governor  of  Hongkong,  and 
th3  opinion  of  medical  men  is  then  given,  and 
includes  those  of  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Sir  J.  Ritson,  and 
24  leading  doctors  i;i  England.  The  te^«^timony  of 
medical  men  residing  in  China  is  almost  unanimous 
against  opium,  and,  though  a  few  doctors  have  be^n 


quotfid  in  its  f<ivr>ur,  the  weight  of  aulhc/riiy  and  a 
numcri(al  majority  are  convincing. 

FiiHat  y  i\o.  3.  That  the  AUpply  of  opium 
i*egulat€N  the  demand,  and  not  the  demand  the 
■I'pply. — This  argument,  brought  forward  by  the 
Anli  Opium  Society,  i«  disproved  by  Mr.  HkEKCTOir, 
particularly  by  hi«  pointing  out  that  Indian  opium 
wan  of  much  better  quality  than  the  native  drug 
Later  on,  when  the  quality  of  the  Indian  article 
deteriorated,  the  demand  fell  off. 

I'allucy  No.  .^.— That  opium  smoking  and  opium 
eating  arc  equally  hurtful.— Thi*  point  appears  to 
be  i)i  little  importance,  in  view  of  what  follows. 

Fallacy  No.  .5. — That  nearly  all  who  smoke 
opium  arc  either  inordinate  smokers  or  are  necea- 
sarily  in  the  way  of  becoming  so,  and  that  once  the 
cu.slom  has  been  commenced  it  cannot  be  dropped  ; 
but  the  victim  is  compelled  to  go  on  «moking  the 
drug  to  his  ultimate  destruction. — The  lecturer  says 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  this 
is  not  the  case  :  he  has  known  hundreds  of  moderate 
smokers.  But,  as  the  habit  is  beneficial,  few  desire 
to  discontinue  it.  Against  this  may  be  quoted  a 
letter  from  a  Chinese  resident  in  London  {Timet, 
6  July,  1875),  "show  me  one  instance  where  a  man 
h.'id  been  adhering  to  a  fixed  allowance  of  opium 
with  which  he  had  commenced  years  ago,  and  I 
will  show  you  a  hundred  cases  where  men  were 
ruined  within  ten  years." 

Dr.  Skeareii,  of  Liverpool,  in  a  pamphlet  on 
Opium  (awarded  a  prize  in  1881  by  a  commission 
of  eminent  physicians)  states  that  the  vice  is  far 
more  ensnaring  and  seductive  than  dram-drinking, 
th.1t  cumulative,  doses  are  required  to  produce  the 
original  effects,  and  that  even  the  moderate  con- 
tinuous use  of  the  drug  induces  the  most  serious 
derangement  of  the  nervous  system.  The  chief 
objection  to  its  ui^e  put  forward  by  the  Chinese  is 
that  it  injures  the  intellect  and  impairs  the  moral 
character.  The.  desire  for  the  drug  among  the 
poorer  cla>"ses  leads  them  to  stint  themselves  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  the  consequence  being 
rapid  deterioration  of  health.  The  effects  on  the 
wealthy  are  less  noticeable,  but  no  less  sure  in  the 
end.  for  there  are  few  who  ever  discontinue  the 
habit.  Medical  opinion  generally  at  the  present 
dav  may  be  said  to  confirm  this  view. 

Fallacy  No.  tf.— That  the  Chinese  Government 
is,  or  ever  was,  anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  its  use,  or 
even  to  check  its  use  among  the  people  of  China.— 
The  sole  object  of  the  Government,  says  Mr. 
Brereton,  was  to  protect  the  native  drug,  to 
prevent  bullion  leaving  the  country  and  generally 
to  exclude  foreign  goods.  If  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment reallv  wanted  to  put  a  stop  to  the  use  of  opium 
they  would  begin  bv  doing  so  themselves:  they 
could  do  this  without  difficulty.     But  they  will  not 
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because  they  derive  a  large  revenue  from  tne  drug, 
because  smoking  is  an  ancient  and  harmless,  and 
beneficial  custoni. 

That  smoking  is  not  an  ancient  custom  has  been 
shown  in  the  historical  sketch.  The  opinion  of  the 
Chinese  Government  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
following  document,  vii  : — 

Extract  from  Memorial  of  Choo-Tsun,  Member 
of  the  Council  and  of  the  ^oard  of  Bites,  against 
the  admission  of  Opium.     October  1836. 

"To  sum  up  the  matter,  the  wide-spreading 
and  baneful  influence  of  opium,  when  regardeni 
simply  as  injurious  to  property,,  is  of  inferior 
importance ;  but  when  regarded  as  hurtful  to  the 
people,  it  demands  most  anxious  contsd deration ; 
for  in  the  people  lies  the  very  fourtdation  of 
the  empire.  Property,  it  is  true,  is  that  on  which 
the  subsistence  of  the  people  depends.  Yet  a 
deficiency  of  it  may  be  supplied,  and  an  im- 
poverished people  improved,  whereas  it  is  beyortd 
the  power  of  any  artificial  means  to  save  a  people 
enervated  by  luxury."  [He  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  opium  had  been  introduced  into  Java  by  the 
Dutch  in  order  to  enfeeble  the  natives,  artd-  so 
subdue  them  the  more  readily.]  "Now  the  English 
are  of  the  same  race.  In  introducing  opium  into 
this  country,  their  purpose  has  been  to  weaken - 
and  enfeeble  the  Central  Empire.  If  not  early 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  our  danger,  we  shall  find 
ourselves,  ere  long,  on  the  last  step  to  ruin.  ..." 
The  memorialist  then  goes  on  to  state  that 
ruin  is  being  caused  in  the  army  by  the  use  of 
opium. 

"While  the  stream  of  importation  of  opium 
i.^  not  turned  aside,  it  is  impossible  to  attain  to 
any  certainty  that  none  in  the  camp  do  ever 
secretly  inhale  the  drug.  And  if  the  camp  be 
once  contaminated  by  it,  the  baneful  influence 
will  work  its  way,  and  the  habit  will  be  contracted 
beyond  the  power  of  reforAi.  When  the  periodical 
times  of  desire  for  it  come  round,  how  can  the 
victims — their  legs  tottering,  their  hands  trem- 
bling, their  eyes  flowing  with  child-like  tears — be 
able  in  any  way  to  attend  to  their  proper  exer- 
cise.-? Or  how  can  such  men  form  strong  and 
powerful  legions?" 

[An  in.Hance  is  then  given  of  the  failure  due 
to  opium  of  a  campaign  in  1832  against  the  Yaou 
rebels].  He  then  proceeds  to  descant  on  the  low 
ebb  to  which  morals  have  fallen,  and  recommends, 
besides  the  prohibition  of  importation,  the  »trict 
enforcement  of  prohibition  of  its  use,  so  that  re- 
formation may  ensue. 

Another  memorialist,  Hbu  Kew  (October  1836) 
dwells  chiefly  on  the  danger  arising  from  the  in- 
crrasing  exports  of  silver,  but  argues  also  on  moral 
grounds,  saying  that  opium   is  highly   injurious  to 


men,  and  to  permit  it  to  pervade  the  empire  is 
incompatible  with  Celestial  dignity.  {Blue  Book 
1840,  p.  175).  Hwang  Tseo-tsze,  president  of 
the  Sacrificial  Court,  memorializing  the  Throne  in 
1838,  (vide  Chinese  Repository),  referred  to  the 
Emperor  Kea-king  having  foreseen  the  injury  that 
opium  would  produce  in  China  and  having  passed  a 
prohibitory  law.  "But  at  the  time  his  ministers  did 
not  imagine  that  its  poisonous  effects  would  ever 
pervade  the  empire  to  their  present  extent.  Had 
they  sooner  been  awake  to  this,  they  would  have 
awarded  the  severest  penalties,  in  order  to  have 
nipped  the  evil  in  the  bud  .  .  .  the  use  of  the 
drug  has  now  extended  from  the  idle  rich  upwards 
to  officials  and  downwarids  to  the  laborer  and  the 
tradesman,  to  the  traveller,  and  even  to  women, 
monks,  nuns,  and  priests.  In  every  place  its 
inhalers  are  to  be  found."  He  also  refers  to  the 
drain  of  silver  from  the  country,  and  the  weakening 
of  its  resources.  He  therefore  plea<ds  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  trade  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  opium  under  the  severest  penalties,  and  asks 
for''  the  promulgation  of  prescriptions  for  the  cure 
of  the  habit,  so  that  the  people's  lives  may  be  saved 
from  danger.  A  generation  later  Li  Htjng-chang, 
Grand  Secretary,  stated  [vide  the  Times  of  July 
29th,  1881)  :  "The  single  aim  of  my  government  in 
ta>  ing  opium  will  be  in  the  f utlire,  as  in  the  past, 
to  repress  the  traffic     .     .     .     never  the   desire  to 

gain  revenue  from  such  a  source If  it  be 

thought  that  China  countenances  the  import  from 
the  revenue  it  brings,  it  should  be  known  that  my 
government  will  gladly  cut  off  all  such  revenue  to 
stop  the  import  of  opium." 

This  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  constant 
attitude  of  the  Central  Government,  as  well  as  of 
all  the  best  opinion  of  China.  The  trade  was  abetted 
by  a  host  of  venal  officials  in  the  provinces,  but 
the  volume  of  anti-opipm  opinion  gathered  strength 
as  years  went  by,  and  culminated  in  the  movement 
of  the  early  years  of  the  20th  century,  when  the 
evil  had  reached  a  serious  pitch. 

Fallacy  No.  7.— That  the  British  merchants  in 
China  are  making  large  fortunes  by  opium.— The 
fact  being  that  the  trade  is  profitable  to  a  very 
few  merchants  only,  whilst  the  British  merchants 
as  a  body  have  no  interest  in  the  trade  whatever. 

This  latter  statement  appears  to  have  been  true 
at  the  tim€,  and  ever  since.  The  fact  that  th« 
Government  of  India  was  deriving'  a  large  revenue 
from  opium  is  not,  however,  mentioned,  and  was 
of  vital  importance  in  the  argument. 

Fallacy  No.  ^.— The  discontinuance  of  the 
supply  of  opium  from  British  India  would  stop  or 
effectually  check  the  practice  of  opium  smoking 
in  China —Here  again  Mr.  Brereton  was  right  at 
the  time,  but  as  soon  as  China  began  to  take  steps 
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to  put  down  ojiiuin  prcxluction,  thia  point  naturally 
airaunnui  ^ruat  iniport.uncr.     (Son  b<ilow  -  IIiHtr)rical). 

Fdlttit  y  No.  0.  Tlmt  thn  opponilion  of  ( 'liinmn 
ofliciuLs  to  tliu  introduction  of  opiuni  into  ('liina 
aroHo  from  moral  rauitoa.  'I'hiH  \\\u\  lurn  dciilt  with 
ui.di'r  Fallacy  No.  6. 

F(tllti('y  No.  10.  That  thn  intriuhK  ti<»M  ol  liiduin 
opium  into  China  haa  arrested  and  ih  imp'ulin^  the 
pro^rtwa  of  ('hriatianity  in  that  country,  and  t)wit 
if  tho  trade  were  <liHrontinued,  tho  Chineno,  or 
large  nunihers  of  them,  would  emhraie  the  (Io«pel. — 
No  greater  delusion  than  tluH  could  he  indulged 
in,  says  tho  lecturer.  Wo  «cnd  no  opium  to  .Japan, 
yet  wo  nuiko  as  few  converts  thoro  as  in  Ohina.  If 
wo  could  and  did  stop  opium  importation,  the 
Chinese  would  {\\\i\  some  other  cxcase  for  rejecting 
Christianity,  and  could  point  to  tho  drunkenness 
prevailing  so  largely  in  tho  West"  and  to  the  records 
of  the  Hivorce  Court  as  arguments  against  accepting 
our  religion. 

J.  S.  Hill,  however,  quotes  several  prominent 
missionaries  as  stating  that  they  had  often  been 
met  with  this  objection  to  their  faith,  and  it  cannot 
bo  denied  that  the  objection,  wlien  sincere,  had 
great  force.  Cliristianity  in  China  has  spread  in 
recent  years  to  a  greatly  increasing  extent,  but  the 
causes  are  manifold. 

Later  History  of  Opium. — The  ojiium  import 
reached  its  zenith  in  1879,  wlien  82,927  piculs  were 
imported  (besides  20,000  estimated  to  have  been 
smuggled  in).  Nine  years  later  the  figures  were 
practically  the  same,  but  from  then  (1888)  onward^s 
tho  trade  began  to  decline,  and  ten  years  later  less 
than  50,000  piculs  v^^ere  imported.  This  was  due 
to  the  enormous  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy  in  China,  in  Manchuria  and  the  northern 
provinces  generally,  especially  Ssiich'uan,  where  the 
vast  majority  of  the  adult  population  used  the  drug. 
Contributory  to  this  result  were  the  facts  that 
Indian  opium  had  risen  in  price  and  deteriorated 
in  quality ;  by  blending  it  with  the  native  drug  the 
taste  for  the  latter  had  become  acquired,  and  for 
th*^  former  correspondingly  lost.  Cultivation  had 
been  confined  to  W.  and  N.W.  China  until  the 
1860's  and  it  .was  in  the  later  years  of  that  decade 
that  it  began  to  spread  through  Honan  into  Chihli 
and  the  wild  districts  of  Manchuria,  and,  further 
south,  in  Hunan,  Chekiang,  and  also  in  Shantung 
and  especially  in  Hsuchowfu,  Kiangsu,  which  had 
a  large  production.  In  1881  the  British  Consul  at 
Ichang  estimated  the  production  of  •Western  China 
alone  at  over  100,000  piculs ;  the  total  production 
ten  years  later  must  have  been  well  over  200,000 
piculs,  and  in  1906  Morse  estimated  the  total  pro- 
duction of  native  opium  at  376,000  piculs,  and  it 
was  also  estimated  that  between  10%  and  20%  of 


tho  mala  population,  or  2^%  to  6%  of  the  ioUl 
population  of  China  arnoked  opium, 

Thia  tiUrmin^  growth  of  the  vic«  cauar<l  % 
alrong  aiiti  opium  movement  to  apring  up  in  (JhiiiA, 
concomitantly  with  tho  apread  of  liberal  id«a«  con* 
ne<)iient  (^i  tho  growth  of  education  and  the  ahock 
adminiatdrnd  by  Iho  ('hina  .Japan  War  and  the 
Nupprcaaion  of  the  Hoxer  movement.  In  1906  the 
movement  liad  gathercKi  auch  atrength  that  the 
Court  wa«  influenced  to  iaaue  an  edict  ordering  the 
abolition  of  (jpium  nmoking  within  t<'n  year*.  Thii 
waa  in  September,  and  in  the  May  previoua  a  con- 
demnatory rcnolution  Jiad  been  panaod  in  the 
I'^irliament  of  Great  liritain,  where  the  ofjponenUi 
of  opium  (who  had  never  cc-aaed,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
HuKiiETON,  to  oppoHc  tho  trafRc),  finally  won  the 
day,  and  secured  tho  passing  of  an  agreement  with 
China,  by  which  tho  export  from  India  was  reduced 
by  one-tenth  annually  for  ten  yeara,  provided  the 
])ioduction  of  opium  in  China  were  reduced  jtarx 
pfif.sn;  the  first  three  years  were  however  to  be 
an  experimental  period,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
situation  was  to  be  reviewed,  and  further  action  con- 
sidered. Further  edicts  were  issued  by  the  Chinese 
Government,  the  sincerity  of  whose  action  was  re- 
cognised by  the  International  Opium  Commission, 
which  met  at  Shanghai  in  1909,  and  resolved  to  give 
assistance  to  China  in  its  attempt  to  put  a  stop 
to  opium  growing  and  trade. 

At  the  end  of  the  three  years'  experimental 
period,  referred  to  above,  i.e.  at  the  beginning  of 
1911,  fresh  negotiations  were  opened,  between  the 
two  Governments  of  China  and  Great  Britain,  and 
on  May  8th  arrangements  were  made  to  continue 
the  agreement  for  the  unexpired  period  of  seven 
year.«?,  H.M.'s  Govern^'ient  agreeing  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  opium  into  such  provinces  as  had 
suppressed  cultivation  and  import  of  the  native 
drug,  and  to  discontinue  the  export  from  Imiia 
before  the  seven  years  had  elapsed,  provided  China 
could  produce  proof  that  production  had  ceased. 
The  consolidated  import  duty  wa.g  increased  from 
Tls.  110  to  Tls.  350  per  picul,  and  a  uniform  tax 
levied  on  native  opium.  A  second  international 
conference,  at  which  China  was  represented,  was 
held  at  the  Hague  in  1911. 

Unfortunately  the  establishment  of  the  Republic 
in  China,  owing  to  the  disorganisation  in  distant 
provinces,  led  to  a  revival  of  cultivation,  but  the 
Government  set  itself  to  suppress  the  vice,  and,  in 
spite  of  many  difficulties  and  some  opposition  from 
the  growers,  has  made  increasing  progress  year  by 
year.  Sir  A.  Hosie,  whose  investigations  on  behalf 
of  the  British  Government  took  him  through  most 
of  the  opium-growing  districts  (as  described  in  his 
On  the  Trail  of  the  Opium  Pcyppy),  has  said  "No 
question  has   ever  stirred  the    Chinese  Empire  so 
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profoundly  as  that  of  opium  suppression.  It  affects 
all  classes,  ana  public  opinion,  backed  by  a  young 
b'lt  growing  patriotism,  is  gradually  but  surely 
branding  opium  smoking  as  an  evil  that  must  be 
eradicated."  At  the  end  of  March  1917,  the  import- 
ation of  Indian  opium  ceased  under  the  terms  of  the 
Agreement  of  1907,  and  the  extinction  of  cultivation, 
now  carried  on  only  in  secret  in  remote  districts, 
appears  to  be  only  a  question  of  the  re-establishment 
of  a  strong  government,  for  the  whole  mass  of 
enlightened  opinion  in  China  is  against  it.  In  this 
connection  the  work  of  the  National  Anti-Opium 
Society,  with  the  aid  of  the  International  Reform 
Bureau,  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  first  branch  was 
formed  in  Tientsin,  and  the  movement  spread  all 
over  China.  A  great  feature  of  the  campaign  has 
been  the  public  burning  of  opium  and  opium-pipes, 
etc.,  and  a  stigma  is  now  universally  attached  to 
the  habit  which  can  only  be  carried  on  in  secret. 

The  whole  movement  is  universally  admitted 
to  reflect  great  credit  on  China. 

[N.S.] 

Breiieton,  W.  H.  :  The  Truth  abovt  Opium, 
1882;  British  Parliamentary  Papers,  passim;  Hill, 
J.  Spencer  :  The  Indo-Chinese  Opium  Trade,  1884; 
HosiE,  Sir  A.  :  On  the  Trail  of  the  Opium  Poppy, 
1914;  Morse,  H.  B.  :  The.' Trade  and  Administra-- 
tion  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  passim;  Moule,  A.  E.  : 
The  Opium  Question,  1877;  Shearer,  G.,  m.d., 
Opium  Smoking  and  Opium  Eating,  1881 ;  Stirling, 
W.  G.  :  Opium  Smoking  among  the  Chinese,  1913; 
Si'Ltzberger,  H.  H.  :  All  about  Opium,  1884. 

Reports  of  the  Maritime  Customs — Special 
Series;  No.  4,  (1881)  Opium,;  No.  9,  (1887)  Native 
Opium;  No.  10,  (1888)  Opium,  Crude  and  Prepared; 
No.  13,  (1889)  Opium,  Historical  Note  or  The 
Poppy  in  China  (J.  Edkins)  ;  No.  14,  (1889)  Opium 
Trade. 

OPIUM  WAR,  a  question-begging  epithet  which 
has  unfortunately  passed  into  current  use.  The 
seizure  of  the  opium  by  the  Commissioner  Lin  was 
the  occasion  of  the  war,  but  ihjR  causes  were  the 
insults,  indignities,  oppressions  and  injustices'  of 
all  the  years  during  which  the  British  and  others 
had  .cour^ht  legitimate  trade  with  China. 

ORANGES,  Ci7rw.9  spp.  China  is  probably  the 
original  home  of  the  sweet  orange  and  also  of  man- 
darin oranges,  tangerines  and  kumquats. 

There  are  said  to  be  over  eighty  different  kinds 
of  edible  oranges  grown  on  the  south-eastern  coasts 
and  islands  of  China. 

Of  the  sweet  orange,  {C.  aurantium  sinensis), 
there  are  several  varieties,  chiefly  from  South  China. 

The  mandarin  oranges  {C.  nobilis)  are  large, 
have  a  loose  skin  of  a  dark  orange-red  colour,  and 
are  flattened  in  shape.  One  variety  is  seedless  and 
very  sweet.     Other  excellent  varieties  are  found  in 


Ssuch'uan.  The  trees  are  not  so  prolific  as  the 
tangerines,  and  the  leaves  and  wood  are  much 
stronger  in  growth  and  of  a  darker  colour. 

To  the  same  group  belong  the  so-called  bitter 
or  tonic  oranges  from  Wen  chow. 

The  tangerines  are  also  C.  nobilis  but  include 
the  small  loose-skinned  oranges,  mostly  of  a  light 
orange  colour  and  well  seeded.  The  leaves  of  the 
trees  are  small  and  of  a  light  green  colour.  There 
are  several  varieties.  The  trees  are  able  to  bear 
quite  severe  cold. 

The  kumquat  {C.  japonica)  is  a  small  fruit, 
generally  preserved  in  sugar  or  syrup.  There  are 
a  few  varieties,  the  elongated  kind  being  the 
favourite ;  it  is  even  sent  as  far  as  the  Peking 
markets. 

Of  pomelos  and  shaddocks  [C.  decumana)  there 
are  several  varieties.  The  Amoy  pomelo  is  particu- 
larly good ;  it  is  flattened,  has  a  loose  skin,  its 
segments  separate  easily,  and,  when  fresh,  it  is  very 
sweet  and  juicy. 

The  lemon  is  not  grown  in  China  as  a  fruit  tree 
but  only  as  a  dwarf  pot-plant,  bearing  as  many 
fruits  as  can  be  got  on  it.  The  fingered  lemon  or 
Buddha's  Hand  (C.  m,edica  digitata)  ^  ^  fo  shou 
is  a  queer  fruit  much  grown  as  an  ornamental  pot- 
plant.  The  fruits  are  used  as  presents  and  kept 
for  their  scent,  and  are  supposed  to  bring  good  luck. 

There   are   various    other   quaint   citrus  plants, 
grown  in  pots  and  valued  for  their  strangeness. 
Meyer  :   Agricultural  Explorations,   etc. 

ORDERS,  etc.     ^%q  Decorations. 

OR  DOS  fpj  ^  ho  t'ao,  the  part  of  Mongolia 
eiiclosed  in  the  great  bend  of  the  Yellow  River, 
north  of  Shensi.  It  is  5,000  feet  high  in  the  south, 
sloping  to  3,200  feet  in  the  north,  and  is  almost 
everywhere  a  sandy  desert. 

ORIENTAL  COLLEGE.     See  Ssu  I  Kuan. 

ORIENTAL  SOCIETY    OF   PEKING,   THE, 

was  founded  in  1885  and  issued  four  numbers  of 
valuable  papers. 

ORIGINAL  EXPORT,  an  expression  often 
found  in  this  book  in  connection  with  local  manu- 
factures, etc.,  means  the  export  from  place  of  origin, 
the  surplus  production  of  a  place,  sent  away  there- 
from, whether  to  other  parts  of  China  or  to  foreign 
countries. 

ORIOLES.  There  is  one  species  of  the  genus 
Oriolus  (Sub-family,  Linumce)  Oriolus  indicus,  which 
is  found  all  over  China  in  the  summer,  except  in 
the  mountainous  districts.  It  ventures  even  into 
Peking.  In  the  beginning  of  September  it  goes 
south,  to  Cochin  China  and  to  India. 

Psaropholus  ardens  has  only  been  seen  in  the 
valleys  of  Formosa.  P.  nigellicauda  of  Hainan 
does   not   differ   from    P.    ardens   except    in   having 
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nhorlrr   wiii^H   uiul   a   lull    w)iii;li   in    loit^vr   and   all 
bluik  iiiMtrud  of  Itiiiii^  red  iiiidniK'utli. 

Da VIII  11  OrsiALET  .  Lti  Uiatuux  </c  in  C'Ai/ic. 

ORNITHOLOGY.  China,  inrluding  Manrhu 
rut  111  tlir  North,  Moii^oliu  in  tlin  North  und 
North  W'rst,  ChincMo  TurkoMUm  in  tlio  Kiir  Weal 
and  Tibot  in  the  \Vi>Mt,  toguther  with  tho  tropicol 
iMhmd  of  llainiin  in  thu  South  liiid  tho  (now 
•Ih|)iiih\so)  Island  of  KorniOHU,  forniM  an  ininirnMc 
territory,  conipriHfd  within  tlu^  \[\i\\  and  63rd 
parall(>I,  nyrth  of  tlio  K(juator,  and  extending  from 
( 'antral  A^^ia  to  the  Pacilic  Orean. 

Mancliuria,  Mon^;olia,  Chineuo  TurkoHtun, 
Northern  Tibet  and  all  China  proper  down  to  tho 
34lh  parallel,  North,  Ho  within  the  great  zoological 
I'alat'ari'tic  section  of  the  globe.  South  of  tho  34tli 
p<4rallcl  China  is  included  in  the  Oriental  Region, 
the  birds  of  the  mountain  areas  from  an  altitude  of 
about  3,500  foct  upwards,  being  of  Western 
Himalayan  type,  while  the  lowland  birds  arc  either 
of  purely  Cliincsc  species,  closely  allied  to  those 
of  the  adjoining  southern  bountries — Tonkin, 
Burma,  etc.^ — or  are  identical  with  species  inhabit- 
ing those  countries.  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  in  his 
paper  On  the  Distribution  of  the  Asiatic  Birds 
(P.Z.S.,  1873,  p.  645),  after  pointing  out  the 
Himalayan  character  of  the  mountain  birds  of 
South  China,  from  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet 
upwards,  very  appropriately  named  that  part  ,of 
the  Oriental  Region,  which  includes  South-East 
Asia  from  Burma  to  the  Yangtze,  the  Himalo- 
Chinese  subregion  of  his  Indo-Malay  Region  (the 
Oriental  Region  of  Wall.\ce).  The  Northern  bound- 
ary of  this  subregion  was,  however,  left  undefined 
until  1891  when  Seebohm  and  after  him  Styan 
suggested  that  the  dividing  line  in  China  between 
-the  Palaearctic  and  the  Oriental  regions  was 
probably  the  watershed  between  the  Huangho  and 
the  Yangtze.  There  is  now  very  little  doubt  that 
this  is  correct,  so  that  a  line  drawn  through  North 
Kiangsu,  Central  Honan,  and  South  Shensi,  where 
the  Ch'in  Ling  ^^  marks  the  northern  limit  of 
several  West  SsCich'uan  birds,  will  indicate  fairly 
accurately  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Oriental 
Region  in  China. 

The  western  portion  of  the  Chinese  Palaearctic 
area  (Mongolia,  Kansu,  North  Shensi,  Chinese 
Turkestan  and  North  Tibet)  is  Central  Asian  and 
should  come  into  Dr.  Sclater's  Tartarian  subregion 
of  the  Palaearctic  Region  {Ibis,  1891,  p.  514).  This 
part  of  •  China  has  a  large  number  of  birds  of 
genera  unknown  further  East  and  its  Avifauna  is 
characteristic  of  Central  Asia. 

North  Manchuria  is  evidently  a  part  of  the 
Siberian  Subregion  of  Sclater,  and  Eastern  Mongol- 
ia, South  Manchuria  (Fengt'ien  Province)  and 
North  China  (Chihli,  Shantung,  Shansi  and  North 


llonait)  aliould  be  included  within  ihe  MancburiAn 
Subrogiun  of  tho  laine  authority. 

North    Chihli,    whirh    i»    >  l    by    K;»*trrn 

Mungolta  and  South  U't-jii  .._..  ..uria,  rmrn(>ert 
amon^  iUi  runidcnt,  or,  at  any  rat«,  winter  birdf, 
the  following  apeciet  : — /Kfjithalus  caudatuM,  l*aruM 
tnnuldrin,  iJrnilrurttpUH  major,  Suthora  moi  ir^^ 

6ttt(t    atnumnnis,    Crrthia    famUiaris,    A'/^  j.ita 

mongolica  and  Pynjita  petronia,  all  of  which  ate 
common  in  South  Manchuria  or 'Mongolia,  whercaa 
South  (>hihli,  Slmntung,  Shansi  and  Honan  have 
none  of  thu»o.  On  reaching  Kiangsu  and  the 
Yangtze,  wo  find  that  the  lost  of  tho  resident 
northern  birds  (f.y.  tho  Marnh  Tit  and  tho  Groy* 
headed    Green    W(Kjdpecker    {G.    '  i    are  here 

on  their  southern  limit,  and  that  .l  a  residents 
{e.g.  thcr  Huamci,  the  Chinese  Forktail)  now  begin 
to  appea** 

A  short  distance  up  the  Yangtze,  wo  have  in 
the  province  of  Anhui  an  avifauna  containing 
many  well  known  Fukien  birds  such  as  Pomalo- 
rhinus  swinhoei,  Garrulax  picticollis,  lanthocincla 
ciTiereiceps,  Alcippe  hueti,  Schoeniparu-s  euptr- 
ciliaris,  etc.  This  province  is  also  the  habitat  in 
summer  of  Pitta  nympha,  Geocichla  citrina  and 
Merula  cordis  which  were  found  to  be  breeding 
there  by  P.  Courtois,  s.j.,  and  his  brother  mi.ssion- 
aries.  Proceeding  up  the  Yangtze,  we  meet 
Oriental  birds,  such  as  Culicicapa  ceylonensis,  breed- 
ing in  West  Hupei,  and  a  little  further  north  we 
have  in  South  Shensi  a  number  of  the  Tibeto- 
Chinese  birds  of  West  Ssiich'uan. 

Western  Ssuch'uan  is  celebrated  as  the  habitat 
of  some  of  the  finest  of  the  Chinese  pheasants. 
There,  aJb  Mu-p*in,  within  the  borders  of  Tibet,  the 
Abbe  David  procured  the  E^xcd  Pheasants,  Cros- 
soptilon  auritum  and  C.  tibetanum,  as  well  as  a 
Monaul  {Lophophorus  Ihuysii),  a  Blood  Pheasant 
(Ithagenes  gcoffroyi),  a  new  pheasant  {Tetraophasis 
obscurus)  and  a  large  variety  of  new  birds  : — 
Babblers  {Trochalopteron  formosum,  T.  blythii, 
T.  eUioti,  lanthocincla  maxima,  I.  lunulata,  I. 
arthemisiae,  Babax  lanceolatus),  Rosefinches  {Pro- 
passer  trifasciatiis,  P.  vinaceus,  P.  edwardsii,  P. 
verreauxi),  etc.,  etc.  (For  a  complete  list  of  these 
birds,  see  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  1872,  pp.  228/9). 
Since  Pere  David's  time,  other  ornithologists,  and 
especially  the  French  missionaries  on  the  borders 
of   Tibet   and  in   West  Ssuch'uan,   have   furnished 

j  the  Paris  Museum  with  extensive  series  of  birds 
many  of  which  were  new  and  which  have  been 
described  by  Mr.  Oust.alet.  Pratt  and  other 
travellers,  and  Styan,  through  his  Chinese  collectors, 
have  also  explored  Ssuch'uan.  Their  collections 
have  been  dealt  with  in  various  scientific  periodicals. 

>  The  last  scientific  mission,  conducted  by  Germans, 
brought    back    large    collections,    but    the    ornitho- 
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legist  to  the  party,  Dr.  Weigold,  has  been  so  far, 
owing  to  the  war,  unable  to  publish  the  results. 

The  avifauna  of  Yunnan  is  closely  related  to 
that  of  Burma  but  also  contains  many  Ssuch'uan 
birds.  This  province  has  been  explored  by  a 
number  of  naturalists.  The  first  expeditions  were 
those  of  Dr.  J.  Anderson  in  1868  and  1875. 
Within  more  recent  times,  Prince  Henry  of 
Orleans  and  Mr.  Bonvalot,  the  Catholic  mission- 
aries of  the  province,  Captain  Wingate,  Mr.  A.  L. 
PiCHON  of  the  Chinese  Customs,  and  paid  collectors 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Collingwood  Ingram  and  other 
ornithologists,  have  made  more  or  less  important 
collections,  so  that  the  ornithology  of  the  province 
is  fairly  well  known.  Part  of  Captain  Wingate's 
collection  was  made  in  Hunan  and  Kueichou  and 
the  latter  province  was  visited  by  Styan's  collect- 
or J  but  our  knowledge  of  these  two  provinces  is 
very  limited. 

The  mountainous  regions  of  Kuangsi  and 
Kuangtung  in  South  East  China  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  explored  to  any  extent  by  ornithologists. 
The  lowlands  are  better  known.  An  important 
paper  on  the  birds  of  these  provinces  which 
appeared  in  The  Ibis  for  1913,  and  other  less 
important  papers  previously  published  in  the  same 
magazine  furnish  instructive  lists  of,  and  field 
not^s  on  the  birds  of  this  part  of  China, 

Chekiang  and  Fukien  are  ornithologically  well 
known.  The  former  province  was  worked  from 
Ningpo  by  Consul  Robert  Swinhoe  in  the  early 
seventies  of  the  19th  century.  Two  handsome 
pheasants,  Pucrasia  darwini  and  Calophasis  ellioti 
and  the  Collared  Laughing  Thrush  Garrulax  picti- 
collis,  were  discovered  there  by  him.  Fukien  was 
extensively  worked  by  the  same  ornithologist  from 
Amoy  and  the  southern  part  of  the  province  pro- 
duced a  number  of  new  species.  Fukien  was  next 
explored,  this  time  in  the  North-West,  by  Pere 
David,  who  made  a  short  stay  in  the  autumn  of  1873, 
in  the  mountains  dividing  the  province  from  Kiang- 
si.  Three  new  Babblers,  Pomatorhinus  swinhoei, 
Trochalopteron  milni  and  Dryonastes  bertkemyi 
and  the  re-discovery  of  Cabot's  Tragopan  were  the 
most  notable  ornithological  results  of  this  explor- 
ation. After  an  interval  of  ten  years,  ornithological 
work  in  Fukien  was  resumed,  by  Mr.  J.  Baun  in 
North-West  Fukien  and  by  Mr.  J.  de  La  Touche 
at  Foochow.  In  the  nineties  of  the  last  century 
the  latter,  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  C.  B.  Rickett, 
and  also  Mr.  F.  W.  Styan  worked  chiefly  by  means 
of  native  collectors  the  province  from  the  coast  to 
the  N.  W>st,  and  numerous  discoveries  of  new 
birds  of  Himalayan  type  and  the  extension  of  the 
range  of  many  Himalayan  and  West  China  birds 
were  the  result  of  their  researches.  The  explor- 
ation of  Fukien  has  since  the  departure  of  Rickett 
and  La  Touche   been    continued  by   their  Chinese 


collectors  T'ang  Wang-wang,  T'ang  Chun-kai  and 
their  family,  and  new  species  or  additions  to  the. 
Avifauna  of  China  are  occasionally  obtained  by 
them.  The  following-  are  the  most  striking  new 
species  obtained  in  Fukien  during  the  last  20  years  : 
Suthorn  davidiana  Slater,  Proparus  guttaticollis 
La.  T.,  Brachypteryx  sinensis  Rickett,  B.  carolinae 
La  Touche,  Tribura  melanorhyncha  Rickett, 
Cryptolopha  ricketti  Slater,  Gecinus  citrinocristatus 
Rickett,  Chrysophlegma  ricketti  Styan,  Lepocestes 
sinensis  Rickett,  Gecinuhis  viridanus  Slater, 
Harpactes  yamakanensis  Rickett,  Scops  latouchxi 
Rickett,  Arboricola  ricketti  Ogilvie-Grant,  J  unco 
siemsseni  Martens.  The  last  mentioned  bird  be- 
longs to  a  section  of  Buntings  previously  unknown 
out  of  North  America.  The  province  of  Kiangsi 
was  worked  by  Pere  David  in  1868  and  1873,  but 
has  not  produced  anything  of  importance. 

-  The  tropical  island  of  Hainan  was  explored  by 
Swinhoe  in  1868  and  1872,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Schmacker's  collectors  in  1891 — 92  and  by  the 
celebrated  collector,  the  late  Mr.  John  Whitehead, 
in  1899.  The  latter  fell  a  victim  to  forest  fever 
and  died  in  the  interior,  two  months  and  a  half 
after  his  arrival  in  the  island.  His  collections, 
which  contained  many  remarkable  novelties,  and 
those  of  his  predecessors,  prove  the  avifauna  of 
Hainan  to  be  entirely  Oriental  and  to  comprise 
several  Indo-malayan  as  well  as  Burmese  genera, 
so  far  not  known  from  the  mainland  of  China,  and 
many  species  peculiar  to  the  island.  Subsequent 
native  or  Japanese  collectors  have  added  other  rare 
birds  to  the  list  of  Hainan  birds^published  by  Mr. 
Ogilvie-Grant  in  1900  in  the  Proc.  of  the  Zoo.  Soc. 
of  London. 

Although  the  Island  of  Formosa  does  not  any 
longer  form  part  of  the  Chinese  possessions, 
zoologically  it  remains  a  part  of  China  and  its 
avifauna  is  closely  related  to  that  of  the  neighbour- 
ing provinces  of  Fukien  and  Kuangtung.  The 
mountain  birds  are  Himalayan ;  some  have  allies 
in  Fukien,  others  are  also  found  in  the  mountains 
of  that  province  and  in  Kuangtung.  The  lowland 
birds  are  practically  similar  to  those  of  the  lowlands 
of  Fukien.  This  island  possesses  a  large  proportion 
of  peculiar  species.  The  first  explorer  of  Formosa 
was  Swinhoe,  who  discovered  there  a  large  number 
of  new  species  and  published  the  results  of  his  work 
in  The  Ibis  for  the  year  1863.  The  well-known 
ornithologist,  Henry  Seebohm,  sent  there  in  1893 
his  collector,  Mr.  A.  Holst,  who  added  a  couple 
of  new  birds  to  the  lists  published  by  SwInhoe. 
Mr.  Walter  Goodfellow  was  however,  the  first 
European  collector  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
the  island  (Jan.— March,  1906  and  Jan.,  1912). 
He  made  important  discoveries,  and  brought  back 
from  his  lest  expedition  among  other  valuable 
birds,  living  examples  of  the  magnificent  pheasant. 
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Culophasia  mikado  Ouilvik  CJuant.  Othur  collect- 
ofH  liiul  ()riiitli(>h)niMti»  liuvo  Hinco  rt(Jdr<l  morn  npiM-inii 
to  tho  FoiiiKman  lirtt,  uiid  rrofrM«or  U'.iiiOA  and 
other  JupuiicBo  oruithologiHtn  uro  actively  onKa^'t^d 
on  the  further  exploration  of  the  Hoautiful  Inle. 

KaMtrrn  ('hinu,  from  Canton  to  thn  (Jiilf  of 
Liiiotuiig,  and  tlio  l.shiiulM  of  Korinona  lunl  lluirittn, 
woro  oxtcn8ively  worked  by  Mr.  JtouEiiT  Swiniioe, 
of  lI.H.M.'s  ConBuiar  Service  in  China,  from  the 
tinio  of  his  arrival  in  China  in  the  year  1054  until 
1073,  during  his  rowidrnto  at  Amoy,  Shanghai, 
Ning})o  and  (Jhefoo  and  in  Formosa  and  Hainan. 
Consul  Swinhoe's  expeditions  included  : — a  journey 
up  the  Yangtze  to  S.such'nan,  the  circunmavi^'ation 
of  Fornjo.sa,  journeys  in  Formosa,  in  Hainan,  and 
two  expeditions  to  Peking  and  to  the  Great  Wall 
of  China,  N.W.  of  Peking.  Swiniioe's  numerous 
papers  on  the  birds  of  ('hina  woro  published  in 
The  Ibis,  in  the  Procei'dirujs  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London  and  in  other  scientific  periodicals 
from  1860  to  IQil  and  are  summarized  in  his 
Revised  List  of  the  Birds  of  China  and  its  Islands 
which  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  of  London  for  1871.  Very  little  was 
known  of  the  ornithology  of  China  previous  to 
this  zealous  naturalist's  labours  in  the  Far  East. 
His  work  has  formed  the  basis  for  all  subsequent 
study  of  Chinese  birds,  and  many  species  of 
birds,  as  well  as  of  other  vertebrates,  were  dis- 
covered, named  and  described  by  him,  while  the 
published  accounts  of  his  various  journeys  were 
important  contributions  to  the  Zoological  literature 
of  his  time. 

While  SwTNHOE  was  devoting  his  energies  to 
zoological  research  in  Eastern  China,  another  great 
naturalist,  Armand  David,  priest  of  the  Lazarist 
Mission  of  North  China,  was  working  with  equal 
zeal  in  Mongolia,  in  North,  W'est,  South-West  and 
East  Central  China.  Pere  David  was  sent  to 
China  for  the  first  time  in  1862.  He  began  at  once 
on  his  arrival  in  Peking  to  form  a  Natural  History 
Museum,  (the  Peit'ang  Museum, — the  remains  of 
the  Bird  collection  are  now  preserved  at  the 
Nant'ang,  Peking).  In  1862,  he  visited  Siwan, 
a  Christian  village  in  Mongolia ;  in  1863,  he 
spent  a  month  in  the  Si-shan ;  in  1864,  he  went 
to  Jehol  where  he  remained  five  months.  He  was 
then  commissioned  by  the  administrators  of  the 
Paris  Museum  to  further  explore  the  interior  of 
China  and  in  1866,  he  made  a  long  expedition 
to  Mongolia  (Mao  Mingan,  Ordos  and  Ourato) 
returning  to  Peking  in  October  of  that  year,  after 
an  arduous  jourpey  which  had  lasted  seven  and  a 
half  months.  In  1868,  Pere  David  started  on  a 
voyage  of  exploration  to  Ssuch'uan,  via  Shanghai 
and  the  Yangtze.  Leaving  Peking  in  May,  he 
spent  the  summer  and  the  early  autumn  in  Kiangsi 
on  the   borders    of  the   Poyang   Lake  and    on  the 


13th  November,  1868,  he   left  for   HtQch'uAn.     H« 

arnviMi  ut  (/henj{tu  in  January,  Itifj^,  i       '        1  first 
t)iu   tn(iuntauiA  ly>n^   to  thu  North  of  It  ^    und 

proceeded  to  Mu-p'in,  a  Tibetan  principality,  eight 
duyii'  journey  North  Went  of  (Jhengtu,  where  h« 
runiained  until  November,  1069,  and  thrrr  ■  -it 
to  the  Kaiitorn  corner  of  K<ikonor,  finally  »■  .  ,4 
to  Chcngtu  at  the  end  of  March,  1870,  and  reaching 
Tientein  on  the  24th  June  of  that  year.  Unable  to 
[proceed  to  I*eking  on  account  of  the  Ticntnin  Mai- 
nacre,  Pere  Davii*  wont  to  Europ#r.  He  returned 
to  ('hina  at  the  beginning  of  March,  1872,  then 
went  on  to  Peking  where  he  remained  till  the 
autumn  and  starU^d  on  his  last  expedition  on  the 
2nd  October,  1872.  The  winter  wa«  spent  in  South 
Shensi  where  he  explored  the  Ch'in  Ling  ;  in  Maj« 
1873,  he  went  down  to  Hankow,  thence  to  Kiukiang, 
and  from  June  to  the  autumn  was  upent  in  Kiangsi 
on  the  borders  of  Fukien,  where  he  nearly  died 
from  malarial  fever.  Having  recovered  from  hii 
illness,  the  intrepid  explorer  went  on  to  Fukien, 
and  remained  for  a  couple  of  months  in  a  hamlet 
situated  in  the  high  mountains  which  separate  that 
Province  .from  Kiangsi.  Unfortunately,  he  again 
fell,  ill  and  was  compelled  to  return  to  Taitou,  his 
former  centre  in  Kiangsi.  His  health  having  quite 
broken  down,  Pere  David  returned  to  JVance  in 
April,  1874.  His  health  was  restored  to  a  great 
extent,  but  he  did  not  visit  the  Far  Ea.st  again 
and  resumed  conventual  life  and  work'  at  the 
Rue  de  Sevres  in  Paris.  There,  his  superiors 
allowed  him  to  install  a  museum,  ami  he  continued 
to  teach  zoology  and  at  the  same  time  formed  a 
very  valuable  collection  of  Chinese  colaeoptera. 
Pere  David's  great  work  Les  Olseoux  de  la  Chine 
was  written,  after  his  return  to  Europe,  in  colla- 
boration with  Dr.  E.  Oustalet  of  the  Paris  Museum 
and  appeared  in  1877.  The  good  father  died  at 
the  Piue  de  Sevres  on  the  10th  October,  1900. 

Father  P.  M.  Heude,  s.j.,  the  founder  of  the 
Sikawei  Museum,  explored  the  Yangtze  valley  from 
January,  1868  to  November,  1884.  Although  not 
specially  devoted  to  birds,  he  made  collections  of 
the  birds  of  his  district  and  was  the  discoverer  of 
Thalassaetus  niger  Heude,  Paradoxornis  heudei 
David,  and  Pucrasia  joretiana  CouRTOis.  Pere 
Heude  died  at  Sikawei  on  the  3rd  January,  1902. 

General  Przew.alski,  the  well-known  Russian 
explorer,  made  during  his  journeys  in  Mongolia, 
Kansu  and  North  Tibet  import-ant  collections  of 
birds  which  are  described  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
Book  of  travels  in  Mongolia,  Western  China  and 
Tibet.  The  appendix  in  Les-^iseaux  de  la  Chine 
gives  a  summary  of  his  discoveries  and  aaditions 
to  the  ornis  of  China.  This  naturalist  travelled 
in  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  etc.,  during  the  years 
1870—73. 
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After  SwiNHOE,  David  and  Przewalski,  there 
was  an  interval  in  bird  research  in  China.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Styan,  of  Shanghai,  explored  the  Yangtze 
valley  from  1885  to  1902  when  he  was  struck 
down  by  paralysis  and  had  to  leave  China.  The 
summary  of  Styan's  work  in  this  region  is  contained 
in  his  List  of  the  Birds  of  The  Lower  Yangtze 
Basin^  an  important  paper  which  appeared  in  The 
Ibis  for  1891.  He  also  contributed  to  the  same 
journal  other  interesting  papers  on  the  Ornithology 
of  the  Yangtze,  of  Fukien  and  of  West  China,  and 
his  articles  in  certain  Shanghai  papers  and  in  The 
Field  on  his  favourite  subject  are  models  of  their 
kind.  At  the  time  of  his  departure  from  China, 
Styan  had  begun,  in  collaboration  with  Mr. 
Kershaw  of  Macao,  an  illustrated  book  on  Chinese 
birds  the  text  of  which  he  was  to  supply  while 
Mr.   Kershaw  contributed  the  illustrations. 

Mr.  J.  D.  DE  La  ToucHE  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Rickett 
worked  in  Fukien,  the  latter  between  the  years  1890 
and  1903  and  the  former  from  1883.  Mr.  La 
ToucHE  has  al^o  done  ornithological  work  in 
Formosa,  Swatow,  Chinkiang,  South  Manchuria  and 
of  late  years  in  North-EastChihli. 

Father  F.  Courtois,  s.j.,  the  Curator  of  the 
Sikawei  Museum,  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
ornithological  as  well  as  botanical  work  in  Kiangsu 
and  Anhui  since  1890.  His  Oiseaux  du  Musee  de 
^iknvjei  contains  a  quantity  of  valuable  information. 

The  late  Dr.  Bergen,  an  American  missionary 
in  Shantung,  made  extensive  collections  of  birds  in 
that  province,  but  unfortunately  did  not  publish 
the  results  of  his  investigations. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Geo.  D.  Wilder,  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Mission  at  Peking,  has  also 
for  several  years  done  bird  work  in  Chihli,  but 
has  not  yet  published  results  of  his  work. 

Father  E.  Licent,  s.j.,  is  engaged  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  North  China  (Chihli,  Shantung,  Shansi, 
Shensi  and  Kansu)  and  will  in  due  course  work  out 
his  collections   which  are  already  considerable. 

Mr.  A.  de  C.  Sowerby,  the  well-known  collector 
and  naturalist,  is  preparing  a  work  on  the  ornitho- 
logy of  Manchuria. 

The   following   is   a   list   of   some   of   the   more 
imfX)rtant  paj)er.«!  and  works  on  the  ornithology  of 
'^  hina,  Hainan  and  Formosa  : — 
CHINA,  MONGOLIA,  MANCHURIA,  TIBET. 

ARUASD  l).\  Vin,  Voyage  en  MongoUf,  (1866).  ntillctin,  N..nrpllc8 

Arrh.  ^fn^.,   Pari?'.   1867,  pp.    IS-go ;   Bull.  Noiir.   Arch.  Mn«., 

VhT\*,  1868,  pp.  4-83. 
Erpfditton  danf  le  Kiamjui  ClH«j8),  Bnll.  Nour.   Airli.  .'Miis.,  Tftrip, 

1869,  pp.  4-13. 
Cnfftlogue  Oiteatij-  de  hi  (liine  .'<ei>f.,  Unll.  N<iuv.  Anh.  .'Mus.,  Purli". 

1871.  pp.  3-M. 
Rapport  tur   Voyage  an  Kmngjie,   Tibet  et  Kokonoor.   null.    N'oiiv. 

Arrh.  Mim.,  Piirix,  T.inie  VII,  1871,  pp.  76-100. 
Voyage  an  Centi-e  d«  la  Chine  et  au  Tibet  Oriental,  Bull.  Xonv.  .Krch. 

Mu*.,  P»ri!i.  Tome  VIII,  1872.  pp.  3-128. 


Journal  de  mon  3me  Voyage,  1872-1874.  Paris,  Hachette  ii  Cie. 
Voyage  au  Centre  de  la  Chive  et  au  Tibet  Oriental,  Ball.  Nour.  Arch. 

Mns.,  Paris,  Tome  IX,  1873,  pp.  16-48. 
Voyage  au  Centre  de  la  Chine  et  au  Tib.t  Oriental,  Bull.  Nouv.  Arch. 

Mu8.,  Parl.-^,  Tome  X,  1874,  pp.  3-82. 
E.  Ol'STA  LET  <t  A.  DA  VID,  Remarques  tur  I'llisfoire  Naturelle  de 

la  Chine  Septentrionale  et  Occidenlale.    Journal,  N  C.B.R.A.3., 

1872,  pp.  228-230. 
Lei  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine,  Paris,  1877. 
R.  SWINHOE.-The  Small  Chinese  Lark,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  1859,  Hi. 

pp.  287:292. 
071  the  Ornithology  of  Amoy,  Ibi?,  1860,  pp.  45-68. 
Additions  and  corrections  to  do.,  Ibis,  1860,  pp.  130-133. 
Further  additions  and  corrections  to  do..  Ibis,  1860,  pp.  867-361. 
Letters,  Iblf,  I860,  pp.  428-429. 
Ornithology  of  Hongkong,  Ibis,  1861,  pp.  23-58. 
On  the  birds  about  Talien  Bay,  Ibis,  1861,  251-262. 
Ornithology  of  A  may  and  Foochow,  Ibis,  1861,  262-268. 
Aotes    on    Ornithology    between    Takoo    and    Peking,   Ibis,   1861, 

pp.  323-345. 
Letters,  Ibis,  1861,  pp.  408-414. 
0>»  a  Bird,  the  supposed  female  of  Crossoptilon  auritum  Pall,  P.Z.S. 

1862,  pp.  286-287. 

On  some  Tientsin  Bir<ls,  P.  Z.  S.  1862,  pp.  315-320. 
Ornithological  Ramble  in  Foochow,  Ibis,  1862,  pp.  253-265. 
Additions  and  Corrections  to  Ornithology  of  N.  China,  Ibis,  1868, 

pp.  87-97. 
New  and  little-known  Birds  from  China,  P.  Z.  3.  1863,  pp.  87-94. 
On  the  species  of  Zosterops  inhabiting  China  and  Japan,  P.  Z.  S. 

1863,  pp.  203-205. 

Catalogue  of  birds  of  China,  P.  Z.  S.  1863,  pp.  259-335. 

Ditto.,  amendments,  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  pp.  271-272. 

Letters  on  Chinese  Ornithology,  Ibis,  1865,  pp.  107-108,  111,  380,  346, 

354,  538. 
Jottings  on  Birds  from  Amoy  Journal,  Ibis,  1867,  226-237. 
Jottings  on  Birds  from  Amoy  Journal,  Ibis,  1867,  385-418. 
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all  he  saw.  The.«e  were  published  in  1757  in 
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bandry   by    EcKEBERG,    and    also    a    Faunula    and 


Flora  Sinensis.  The  work  was  translated  into 
German,  and  from  German  by  Forsteb  into  English, 
A  Voyage  to  China  and  the  East  Indies,  London, 
1771.  Chinese  Hepository,  vol.  i,  p.  269. 

OSPREYS.     See  Accipitres. 

OSTASIATISCHE  LLOYD,  DER,  a  German 
newspaper  in  Shanghai,  first  issued  in  1886.  For  a 
time  it  appeared  as  part  of  The  Shanghai  Courier. 
Its  publication  was  prohibited  after  declaration  of 
war  by  China  in  August  1917. 

OSTEND  COMPANY,  a  trading  company  with 
a  charter  given  by  Charles  VI  of  Austria  in 
1722  or  1723,  and  suspended  for  seven  years  in 
1727.  The  English  East  India  Company  suffered 
severely  from  its  competition  at  Canton ;  attempts 
to  exclude  it  from  entry  were  made  on  the  spot,  and 
in  England  statutes  were  passed  with  regard  to  the 
matter.  The  Company  became  bankrupt  in  1784 
and  was  quite  extinguished  by  the  regulations  on 
which  the  English  Company's  charter  was  renewed 
in  1793. 

Fames  :  The  English  i^  China;  Bibdwood  : 
Revue  de  VExtreme  Orient,  vol.  iii,  p.  601. 

OUIGUR.     See  Uighur. 

OU-YANG  HSIU  a^HH^,  a.d.  1007-1062.  A 
native  of  Kiangsi,  a  famous  poet,  the  author  of  the 
Chi  hu  lu  i^'^i^,  the  earliest  work  on  ancient 
inscriptions,  and  of  many  other  works.  He  was 
canonized  as  ;^  ^^  Wen  Chung,  and  in  1530  was 
admitted  into  the  Confucian  Temple. 

OUZELS.     See  Turdinae. 

OVERLAND    FRIEND    OF    CHINA,   THE, 

a  resume  of  The  Friend  of  China  (q.v.),  published 
for  the  home-going  mails.  It  began  in  August,  1845, 
and  continued  till  1860.     See  Friend  of  China. 

OVIS  JUBATA.     See  Sheep,  wild. 

OVIS  NAHURA.     See  Sheep,  wild. 

OXENHAM,  EDWARD  LAVINGTON,  born 
in  1843,  died  in  1897.  He  had  retired  for  health 
reasons  in  1890,  when  Consul  at  Ichang.  He  was 
the  writer  of  various  papers,  and  published  an 
Historical  Atlas  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  T'oung 
Pad,  1899. 


PA  E.  *n    ancient  kingdom,   now  constituting 
east  Ssuch'uan.     See  Feudal  States. 

PADDY,   from   the  Malay   padi,   meaning  rice 
in    the    ear    or    unhusked.      'Paddy-fields'     is    the 


con'mon  expression  in  English  for  fields  of  rice, 
Paddy-bird  is  a  name  give  to  Egretta  modesta,  the 
white  egret,  which  is  often  seen  in  rice-fields  ;  it  is 
not   the   rice-bird,    {q.v.). 
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PAGODA,  i^  t'n.  Tho  w«.r«l  proliuhly  rorno* 
from  i'ui'Hiuii  or  II  iiKliiNtuiii  wordii  which  tnoan 
Mr  /iini.if  of  idot.i.  Tim  I'Vcih  li  imo  it  corrrrtly  for 
A  ^roiip  of  |-^ll^'ioUM  hiiildiii^n,  iho  Kiiglinh  IcnM 
corrortly  for  u  «ingl«  towor  ]M'rhA{)R  not  connociod 
wit!)   roligion. 

I'ji^oihiM  woro  first  <>rtMto(i  iii  (,'limji  iii  tin-  tlmd 
ciMitury  of  our  era,  and  wrro  und(jubtodly  iiuddhi«t 
ill  origin.  To  what  oxtoiit  tho  architecture  wan  of 
Indian  origin  i.s  disputed  :  hut  it  is  certain  tfiat 
the  typt^  in  Cliina  took  on  so  now  a  stylo  an  to  bo 
practically  a  now  creation.  None  of  tho  earliest 
pagodas  arc  now  standing.  Tho  Ming  and  Manchu 
(lynastieM  produced   most. 

Tho  j)agoda  ia  a  tower  generally  divided,  at 
least  oxternally,  into  stages.  Tho  stages  are  .^^cven, 
nine,  eleven  or  thirteen  in  number.  Thirteen  is  the 
maximum,  and  ^hose  witli  five  or  three  stages  are 
called  by  a  different  name.  The  number  j.s  always 
odd,  because  to  Buddhists  the  odd  numbers  are  most 
religious  and  propitious.  The  commonest  shape  i« 
the  regular  octagon,  but  some  octagonal  towers  have 
the  faces  alternately  largo  and  small  ;  hexagonal 
and  round  are  rare,  scjuare  are  not  uncommon,  and 
examples  occur  where  several  shapes  appear  in  the 
same  tower,  cylindrical  superposed  on  octagonal,  etc.. 

Some  pagodas  are  solid,  others  are  very  narrow, 
and  such  have  no  floors  inside  but  are  divided  into 
stories  externally  by  projecting  cornices.  In  others 
exterior  balconies,  with  roofs  correspond  with  floors 
ill  the  interior. 

The  highest  is  that  at  Ting-chou  (Chih-li), 
approximately  360  feet ;  the  Porcelain  Tower  of 
Nanking  "was  about  250  feet. 

The  usual  material  is  brick,  but  sometimes  the 
bricks  are  glazed  and  we  have  what  are  called 
Porcelain  towers.     There  are  a  few  of  cast  iron. 

Though  religious  in  origin,  and  though .  idols 
from  one  to  hundreds  are  housed  in  them,  their 
erection  or  repair  is  now  generally  a  matter  of 
feng-shui,  for  the  good  luck  and  prosperity  of  the 
locality.  They  are  seldom  erected  now.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  some  2,000  in  China. 

Milne  :  Life  in  China;  Journal,  N".C.B. 
K.A.S.,  1915. 

PAGODA     ANCHORAGE     AND     ISLAND. 

Foreign  ships  are  obliged  at  Foochow  to  anchor 
10  miles  below  the  city,  and  a  pagoda  on  an  island 
gives  its  name  to  both  the  Uland  and  the  anchorage. 

PAGPA.     See  Baschpa. 

PAG U MA.     See  Civets. 

PA  HSIEN  A  fill-     See  Eight  Immortal<. 

PAI  CH'I  t^  ^,  a  famous  general  of  the  Ch'in 
State,  who  died  B.C.  258.  He  defeated  Wei  and 
Han  in  293,  killing  240,000,  and  in  260  put  to  death 
400,000  Chao  troops  after  accepting  their  surrender. 
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l(n  fril  into  di«gr%c«  Ut«r  and  wta  forotd  lo 
Mill  niiicidn.     Hoc   Ch'in,  Statf.   of. 

PAI    CHI  A    HSING    fi  « K      The  1  1 

family  nam«-»»,   whi<h,  m  at  pn-M-nt  tAUf(ht, 
over  400  namr»  of  a  iinglc  character  and  78  doubU 
charact4*r  name*.     8©o  Namta. 

P'AI  FANG  J(f>Jjf,  an  honorary  gat«,  the  •*&!• 
AS  -p'ui  l<ju,  (q. v.). 

PAI  HSING  Jl  iii,  the  hundred  ri.irni-»  ;  »  t«nn 
lined  III  the  ineumiig  of  'the  public/  0^  rroXioi  .  8e« 
Piii  rhin  h/tirifj;  /ink  7'ribra. 

PAI   KO,  a  gambling  game.     See  White  l*xgf.on. 

PAI    LIEN   HUl.     See   W hxtt  Lotus  Society. 

P'AI  LOU  )|f  tj,  an  honorary  gate  or  archway, 
a  very  common  object  all  over  China.  P'ai  meant 
tablet,  and  ton  means  storey  ;  leM  elaborate  arcbM 
are  called  p'cii  fang,  the  character  fang  ijj  being 
originally  the  place,  transferred  in  later  timet  to 
denote  the  structure. » 

Early  in  the  Chou  dyna.«ity  worthies  were  Tft- 
warded  by  a  mark  of  distinction  being  afhxed  to 
the  gateway  of  their  village.  In  the  more  peaceful 
days  of  the  T'ang  and  Sung  dynasties,  when  popul- 
ation increased  and  villages  were  merged  in  towns, 
the  practice  began  of  erecting  special  gateways  to 
bear  the  honorific  tablets.  They  are  now  found  on 
the  streets  of  cities,  across  country  roads  aad  by 
the  roadside.  They  vary  in  size  and  splendour 
according  to  the  wealth  of  the  families  which  erect 
them,  having  sometimes  twelve  supporting  columns 
and  sometimes  only  two.  The  commonest  are  those 
with  four  pillars,  forming  a  large  central  passage 
and  two  smaller  ones.  Generally  the  inscriptions 
and  decorations  are  the  same  on  both  sides, — there 
is  no  front  or  back. 

The  important  thing,  which  gives  glory  to  the 
structure,  is  the  tablet  placed  highest  of  all,  bearing 
the  two  characters  '^  ^  yu  chih,  By  Imperial 
Decree,  or  S|  ^  sheng  chih,  By  Sacred  Decree;  for, 
during  the  Manchu  rule  at  any  rate,  such  archways 
could  only  be  erected  by  a  special  order  of  the 
Emperor.  With  the  permission  there  is  also  a  grant 
of  thirty  taels  of  silver,  which  is  probably  meant 
to  defray  only  the  cost  of  the  tablet  bearing  the 
two  characters  named  above. 

These  memorial  arches  are  granted  to  loyal 
servants  of  the  State  who  have  died  in  war  (ffi.  £ 
chung  ch'en)  ;  to  officials  of  good  reputation     {^  ^ 

ming  huaii)  ;  to  local  worthies,  distinguished  by 
virtue  and  learning  {M^  hsiang  hsien) ;  to  philan- 
thropists (l5$#IUrijS    ^0  shan  hao  shih)  ;  to  families 

that  have  lived  together  for  four  or  five  generations  ; 

to  centenarians;  to  the  highest  literary  graduates 
( jl  dr    chin   shih)',   and   to  women   who  have   been 

killed  or  have  committed  suicide  in  defence  of  their 

chastitj,   widows  who  have   escaped  compulsion  to 
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re -raarry   by    destroying   themselves,    or   those   who 
have  performed  suttee  (^'.i'.). 

In  memorial  arches  proper  the  p'ai  or  main 
tablet  bears  an  inscription  which  indicates  its 
purpose ;  but  there  are  arches  which  also  are  termed 
p'ai  lou  or  p'ai  fang  which  are  merely  decorative 
and  commemorate  nothing.  Several  examples  of 
the^e  may  be  seen  in  Peking. 

Probably  the  finest  p'ai  fang  now  extant  is  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  avenue  leading  to  the  Ming 
tombs ;  its  date  is  1540. 

De  Groot  :  The  Eeligious  System  of  China, 
vo!.  ii. 

PAINTING.  According  to  the  records  of 
history,  the  art  of  painting  in  China  had  its  origin 
early  in  the  Classical  Period  which  opened  five 
centuries  before  Christ,  but  no  specimens  from 
those  early  days  have  survived  j  in  fact,  the 
earliest  authentic  works  in  our  possesion  may  be 
said  to  date  from  about  the  sixth  century 
of  our  era,  although  a  scroll  which  is  believed 
to  be  by  Ku  K'ai-chih  of  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  works 
attributed  to  this  great  master  occasionally  appear, 
while  the  Golden  Age  of  Chinese  Pictorial  Art, 
which  reached  its  zenith  during  the  Sung  dynasty, 
(960-1280  A.D.)  opened  in  his  day. 

The  division  into  what  are  known  as  the 
Northern  and  Southern  schools  of  painting  took 
place  under  the  T'ang  dynasty  (618-960  a.d.)  when 
men  had  begun  to  search  for  spiritual  meanings 
beneath  the  outer  semblance  of  their  surroundings; 
the  former  being  founded  by  Li  Ssu-hsun,  the 
latter  by  Wang  Wei  whose  pictures  were  described 
as  "poems,"  while  his  poems  were  called  "pictures." 
The  characteristic  of  the  Northern  school  is  a 
certain  virile  sternness ;  that  of  the  Southern, 
delicate  refinement. 

Through  the  succeeding  centuries  the  art  of 
pair.ting,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  music  and 
poetry,  rose  high  in  favour,  and  became  the  acknow- 
ledged pastime  of  the  literati  and  the  officials  of  all 
ranks.  We  of  the  West  cannot  but  be  struck  by 
the  univer.«iality  of  the  talents  in  those  halcyon 
days,  ere  the  art  of  leisure  had  been  lost,  and  we 
find  in  the  countless  biographies  of  men  long  dead, 
a  curious  monotony  in  the  recital  of  their  accomplish- 
ments. 

To  appreciate  Chinese  painting  at  its  true  worth 
the  Occidental  must  adopt  a  point  of  view  differing 
in  many  ways  from  that  in  which  he  has  been 
educated.  He  must  realize,  firstly,  that  the  outlook 
of  the  artist  is  that  of  a  bird  on  the  wing,  and  that 
the  perspective  in  the  apparently  fanta5tic  land- 
scapes he  is  .^studying  seems  so  strange,  because  in 
the  majority  of  case*,  the  painter  has  regarded  hia 
subject  from  above  :  he  has  walked  among  the  moun- 
tains, or  ha.«?  remained  seated  by  the  window  of  his 


rustic  dwelling,  gazing  down  upon  the  scene  before 
him  until  it  has  impressed  itself  upon  his  very  soul ; 
then,  and  then  only,  has  he  in  the  privacy  of  his 
chamber  transferred  it  to  his  silk.  "I  have  it  all 
in  my  heart,"  was  the  reply  of  the  great  Wu  Tao-tzu 
to  his  Emperor  who  had  despatched  him  to  depict 
the  beautiful  scenery  on  the  Chia-ling  river  in 
Ssuch'uan,  and  who  was  amazed  when  the  painter 
returned  empty-handed. 

Secondly,  the  distinctive  attitude  which  the 
Oriental  assumes  towards  Nature  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Here  indeed,  lies  the  very  crux 
of  the  matter  :  whereas,  to  the  individualistic  West, 
Man  is  the  Centre  and  Lord  of  the  Universe,  he  is 
on  the  contrary,  to  the  more  integral  East,  but  one 
of  the  component  parts  of  Creation.  The  philosophy 
which  since  the  days  of  the  I  Ching  (written  by 
Duke  W^EN  of  Chou,  before  1122  b.c.)  has  directed 
the  evolution  of  the  Chinese  mind,  considers  "every 
being  in  the  world,  every  manifestation  of  Nature, 
every  genie,  every  god,  as  an  active  part  of  the 
great  whole,  of  that  Reality  which  is  behind  and 
beyond  the  flux  of  phenomena."  This  philosophy 
it  is  which  has  given  to  the  Oriental  his  marvellous 
comprehension  of  Nature  in  all  her  moods  and 
works,  be  these  of  the  most  trivial.  With  a  flower, 
a  bird,  a  tree,  he  feels  a  sense  of  kinship  which 
must,  of  necessity,  be  denied  to  his  more  sophis- 
ticated brother  of  the  W^est,  and  the  Chinese  artist 
strives  to  interpret  the  very  soul  of  Nature,  as  our 
portrait  painter  strives  to  unveil-  the  most  intimate 
characteristics  of  those  whose  features  he  is 
delineating. 

Further  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  Chinese 
pictorial  art  is  in  no  sense  photographic  or  objective, 
in  fact  it  is  entirely  suggestive  and  subjective,  thus 
corresponding,  in  many  respects,  more'to  our  music 
than  to  our  painting.  Thus  the  Shou  chiian  or 
long  horizontal  scrolls  were  intended  to  be  taken  up 
and  slowly  unrolled,  to  be  slowly  enjoyed  bit  by  bit, 
to  present  one  theme  following  upon  another,  com- 
pleting and  resolving  that  which  had  just  passed. 

The  following  quotation  is  from  the  interesting 
article  "Ink  Remains,  by  An  I-chou,"  by  Dr. 
Ferguson  in  the  Journal  of  the  North  China  Branch 
lloyal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xlv,  for  1914. 

"The  title  of  this*  book  impresses  a  foreign 
reader  as  peculiar,  but  it  has  the  most  familiar 
sound  in  his  own  language  to  a  native  of  China. 
Chinese  speak  of  ink  in  phrases  where  we  say  pen. 
The  'power  of  the  pen'  would  be  written  by  Chinese 
as  'the  power  of  ink.'  Literary  product  is  the 
product  of  ink— not  of  the  pen.  The  title  of  An's 
book  refers  to  the  writings  and  paintings  which 
came  under  his  observation.  These  were  the  product 
of  ink,  the  ink  of  literary  men.  The  copy  of  the 
book  owned  by  me  is  in  four  volumes,  two  of  which 
are  devoted   to  records  of   writing,   'shu,'  and  two 
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to  puiiitiiift,   'liiiti.'     'I'lin  tt«(x:itttiun  of  writing  and 

paintiii).;  ih  liiUmi  tOr  ^liuitiMi  in  tliu  rlitiuiiricitlion  of 
'bIiu'  unci  'huu'  UH  (^oniniun  produclM  of  ink.  In  tiiu 
aMiociatiun  which  in  niut  with  in  all  bookg  on 
painting;    in   tho   ('hinuMu   lunKuagu   wo  lee   at  once 

timt  painting  is  linki'd  with  writing,  i.e.  calli^'riiphy, 
and  not,  uh  in  Kuropt",  witii  nculptur*'  or  urcliit*'*  turo. 
ThiM  diHtinction  is  funduniontal  in  the  atudy  of  tho 
pictorial  art  of  ('hina.  Only  confuiiion  and  din 
appointnicnt  <  an  coinu  to  one  who  apjiroachcs  tluM 
study  from  tho  naino  view  point  a«  ho  iwcb  for  th(5 
understanding  of  tho  productions  of  Kuropoan 
artists.  In  China,  ho  must  always  remember  that 
painting  is  tho  work  of  cultivated  men  of  literary 
in.*>tini'ts,  and  not  of  nu*n  trained  in  Kchools  of 
painting.  A  few  good  students  never  become  expert 
calligraphists.  .  .  .  The  poet  and  painter  are 
men  who,  in  addition  to  being  studonts  and 
calligraphista,  have  imagination  antl  inspiration. 
They  are  not  of  a  separate  clas5  from  otlier 
literary  men,  but  have  talents  above  their  fellows. 
'I'h'j  ink  used  for  writing  poems  is  tho  .same  as  that 
for  sketching  the  mist  on  tho  hill-toj).s,  and  is  not 
different  from  that  used  in  ordinary  writing.  Ink 
remains,  therefore,  are  literary  remains ;  only  it 
must  bo  kept  in  mind  that  tho  word  'literary'  must 
be  widened  in  its  meaning  so  as  to  include  calli- 
graphy and  painting." 

Thus  in  China  the  arts  of  poetry  and  painting 
and  writing  are  closely  allied,  and  the  love  of 
Nature — not  only  as  a  delight  in  pleasant  aspects, 
but  as  a  close  sympathy  which  can  identify  itself 
with  the  life  of  things  in  nature  and  value  non- 
human  existence  for  its  own  sake — is  inherent  in 
the  Oriental  soul. 

HsiEH  Ho,  s^l  ^  A.D.  475,  gives  the  following 
Si.x  Canon.<i  of  Chinese  painting. 

1.  The    conception    should    possess    harmony    and 

vitality. 

2.  The    brush    should    be    used    to    establish    the 

external  framework. 

3.  The  outline  should  conform  to  the  shape  of  the 

object. 

4.  Colouring  should  be  suited  to  various  forms. 

5.  Perspective  should  be  correctly  conceived. 

6.  Representation    should   be   in    conformity    with 

style  selected. 
In    IICX)    A.D,    we    find    Paintings    classified    as 
shen  j^.  miao  ^^,  and  neng  (j^. 

1.  Shen,  are  pictures  in  which  the  heaven-inspired 

quality  of  vitality  is  found. 

2.  Miao,   those   in   which   brush   work   is   of   high 

order,    colouring    harmonious,     and    where 
there  is  grace  or  charm. 

3.  Neng,  have  strength  without  sacrifice  of  form. 
In   regard   to  their  size  Paintings   are  divided 

into  five  classes,  1.  Ta  Chung  T'ang  ;ftc  •I'  ^  • 
2.  Chung  T'ang  tjj  ■^:  3.  U  Chou  &  %^:  4.  P'ing 
T'iao  ^  j^:  5.  Heng  P'i  i^^. 


'i'hrNo  are  deaignod  /or  wall  decoration  and  aro 

hun^  tt<(-ordin^  to  <i-rtain  ('Wi%<iiLi(>ti».  'J'he  Tot 
(hung  '1 'ang  and  (hung  1  itng  uro  hung  upon 
crrcmonial  occasion*,  tho  forinor  opposite  th«  door 
in  tho  conLrul  hall  of  a  CbinoM  houM,  the  latUir, 
in  paim,  on  tho  Nidu  wulli  of  this  laine  hall.  The 
place  of  the  Chung  T'ang  may  bo  token,  on  ordinary 
o(caaion«,  by  neti  of  icrolU  upon  which  are  written 
eoupleta,  c>r  quotatiotia  from  the  Claii«ic«. 

'I'ho  rule  governing  the  hanging  of  picturr*  in 
tho  innor  rooms  of  a  houae  axe  less  strict,  and  here 
we  may  find  on  the  centre  wall  a  Li  Chou  which  is 
of  a  sizo  smaller  than  the  two  preceding,  while  on 
tho  Hide  walls  rnay  bo  hung  I"ing  T'ia'>— the  umall 
pictures  in  sets  of  four-  or  Heng  J"i,  by  which 
name  arc  known  the  highly  popular  hori7X;ntal 
pictures. 

fShou  chuan  -^-tf*  ^"^^  '^*^^  >*-*''  ^  3C  ^*  ^^'♦■ 
names  by  which  are  known  respectively  the  hand 
scrolls,  and  the  albums ;  the  latter  made  of  long 
strips  of  folded  paper. 

The  names  of  a  number  of  artists  are  mentioned 
in  the  early  periods  of  Chinese  history,  but  the  firet 
artist  of  whose  work  we  have  an  example  is  Ku 
K'ai-chih  \^{  ^^  ;^  who  lived  in  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries  of  our  era. 

Under  the  T'ang  noted  names  are  :  Li  Ssil-HSiiN 
^  ^  m    VVu  Tao  Tzu    ^  -it  ^,    Wang  Wei   3E||, 
Han  Kan    ^  ^ 

Under  the  Sung  noted  names  are  :  FaSt  Kuan, 
^Jl  Kuo  Hsi  |J5g5  Li  Lung  mien  ^  ft  HR» 
Mi  Fei  ^  %-.  Ma  Yuan  ^  jS-  Hsia  Kuei  5  J|, 
Mu  Cii'i  4^  ^ 

Under  the  Yuan,  or  Mongol  dynasty  noted 
names  are  :  Chao  Mkng-fu    |S  '^  j|f|.  Yen  Hui  ®  1^. 

Und'er  the  Ming  noted  names  are  Lin  Liang 
5J4cHSkej«^    Ciiou;ti?^. T'ang    Yin^^.Chiu   Ytng 
iJl  55.:.  Wu    Wei   ^  fij    Wp.v  Cheng  ming  ^  gjt  5^ 

Painting  during  the  Ch'ing  dynasty  has  not  yet 
received,  from  Western  amateurs,  the  attention 
which,  perhaps,  it  deserves,;  Chinese  connoisseurs, 
however,  value  highly  many  modern  works  and 
pictures  of  much  charm  have  been  produced. 

Among  the  many  painters  of  fame  the  Four 
Wangs  are  the  best  known.  They  were  W.ang 
Shih-min  3:  Hj^  ^k.  born  at  Soochow,  1592; 
Wang  Shih-chien  ^  H,^  g,  born  near  Soochow 
in  1598 ;  Wang  Hut  ^  ^,  born  near  Soochow 
in  1632,  a  pupil  of  Wang  Chin-chien  and  a  left 
handed  worker ;  and  Wang  YiiAN-CH*i  2  B  »fj 
Socvchow,  born  1670.  The  four  were  landscape 
painters.  Besides  there  may  be  mentioned  YiiN 
Shou-p'ing  t^^  ^,  V'ho  was  born  at  Ch'ang  chow 
in  1633  and  lived  at  Hangchow. 

For  the  lives   of  the  painters   see;  History  of 
Chinese  Pictorial  Art,  byH.  A.  Giles.     Other  works 
treating  of  the  art  in  a  general  way  ^ve  -  Pa^nt^ng 
the-Far  East,  Guide  to  an  Exhibition  of  Chinese 
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and  Japanese.  Paintings,  The  Flight  of  the  Dragon, 
A  Painting  by  Ku  K'aichih,  all  by  Binyon  ;  La 
PhUosophie  de  la  A'ature  dans  V Art  de  V Extreme 
Orient,  Petrucci  ;  Three  I'J.^soijs  on  Oriental  Paint- 
ing, by  Sei  I-chi  Taki  ;  Chinesische  Kunstgeschi- 
chte,  by  MiiNSTERBERG  ;  Chinese  Pictorial  Art,  by 
Stkehlnef.k  ;  Scraps  from  a  Collector's  Note-book, 
by  Hirth;  Epochs  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Art,  by 
Fenollosa.  Numerous  publications  in  Japan  give 
very  beautiful  and  faithful  reproductions  of  thd 
works  of  great  Masters  ;  such  publications  are  issued 
bv  the  Shimbi  Shoin  Publishing  Co.,  and  also 
appear  in  the  Kokka  Magazine,  etc.  [F.A.] 

PAI  SHOU  WEN.  See  Thousand  Character 
EiSay. 

PAKHOI  ^^,  was  opened  to  foreign  trade 
by  the  Chefoo  Convention  in  1877.  It  is  on  the 
north  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  in  lat.  21°  .29'  N.  and 
long.  109  °  T  E.  The  harbour  is  very  eELsy  to 
approach  and  enter.  The  population  is  said  to  be 
20,000,  and  there  are  about  70  foreigners,  who  all 
have  their  houses  on  the  bluff,  some  forty  feet  high. 
Trade  was  at  its  best  about  1888,  but  has  declined 
in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  Treaty  Ports  on 
the  West  River  and  of  the  free  port  of  Kuang-chou 
wan.  The  city  has  suffered  severely  from  the 
plague.  1915  1916 

Net   Foreign  Imports     1,789,452    1,623,384 

Net  Chinese       „  11,904  7,532 

Exports       1,252,005    1,365,174 

Total  Hk.Tls.     ...    3,053,361    2,996,090 

PA  KUA  A^-  The  Eight  Diagrams  are  of 
very  ancient  origin  and  by  the  Chinese  are  attributed 
to  Fu  Hsi  (B.C.  2852).  The  /  Ching  (q.v.),  which 
treats  e.xclusively  of  the  diagrams,,  states  that 
the  T'ai  Chi  ;*:tt,  represented  by  a  dot,  was 
generated  by  the  Wu  Chi  ^  ig,  which  was  without 
form.  The  T'ai  Chi  then  generated  the  two 
/  ^,  which  are  distinguished  as  Yin  p^  and 
lung  ig.  The  Yang  I  is  represented  by  a  long 
li.ie  and  the  Yiii  /  by  a  long  line  divided  into  two 
short  ones.  From  the  two  /  were  generated  the 
four  Hsiang  ^,  which  are  called  T'ui  Yang  ;4:  f^^. 
T'ai  Ym  jt  ^,  *^'^«'^  ^'^'^'.7  6^  Wi  ^"d  Shao  Yin  ^  ^. 
They  are  represented  by  the  /  placed  one  over  the 
other  in  the  four  po.ssible  way.s.  By  similarly  com- 
bining the  four  Ilxinng  the  Eight  diagrams  [Pa  Kun) 
are  produced.  Their  names  are  Ch'ien  ^  Heaven, 
K'uM  ^  P:arth,  Kan  i^  Water,  Li  U.  Fire,  Tui  ^ 
Moisture,  Sun  p  Wind,  (Jhen  H  Thunder,  Ken  ^ 
Hill. 

Arranged  in  a  circle  they  form  a  common  charm 
or  talisman  and  figuratively  represent  the  evolution 
of  nature  and  its  cyclic  change. 

Wkn  Wang  and  Cnnu  Kung,  at  the  beginning  of 
tlie  Chou  dynasty,  by  similarly  combining  the  eight 
made  sixty-four  diagrams.  It  was  this  change  which 
made  nature  dynamic  instead  of  static,  so  to  speak ; 


in  the  former  system  the  balance  was  perfect  and 
oorToom  for  'play'  seemed  to  be  allowed. 

The  /  Ching  seeks  out  the  principles  of  these 
diagrams,  but  as  a  matter  of  practice  they  are  con- 
nected with  fate  rather  than  with  any  principles, 
and  are  used  to-day  all  over  China  as  a  means  of 
fortune-telling  or  divination.  The  Pa  kua  are  also 
spoken  of  as  the  parent  of  mathematics  and  of 
written  characters. 

PA  LI  CH'IAO  AEiH,  ^ight  li  bridge,  a 
carved  marble  bridge  outside  T'ungchou,  near 
Peking.  The  Allied  forces  in  1860  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Chinese  troops  here,  and  General  de 
Montauban  was  afterwards  given  the  title  of  Count 
Palikao. 

PALLADIUS,  THE  ARCHIMANDRITE,  the 

religious  name  and  office  of  Piotre  (Peter) 
IvANovrrcH  Kafarof.  He  was  born  at  Tschistopol 
in  the  province  of  Kazan  in  Eastern  Russia  on 
September  17,  1817.  He  studied  theology  in 
St.  Petersburg,  and  being  made  hiero-deacon,  joined 
*he  ecclesiastical  mission  proceeding  to  Peking,  and 
reached  that  place  in  September  1840.  He  remained 
there  between  six  and  seven  years,  reaching  St. 
Petersburg  again  in  March,  1848.  He  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  Archimandrite  and  appointed  head 
of  a  new  mission  to  Peking,  where  he  arrived  in 
September,  1849.  He  left  China  again  in  1859,  and 
halving  refused  a  bishopric  was  appointed  at  his 
own  request  to  the  more  humble  position  of  almoner 
at  the  Russian  Legation  in  Rome,  his  desire  being 
to  have  leisure  for  study.  He  stayed  there  almost 
four  years,  and  was  then  invited  to  return  to 
Peking  as  head  of  the  mission  ;  he  reached  Peking 
is:  the  third  time  on  March  25,  1665. 

In  1870  the  Geographical  Society  of  St.  Peters- 
burg asked  him  to  make  some  archaeological  and 
ethnological  researches  in  Russian  Manchuria ;  he 
spent  nearly  a  year  in  this  mission,  c  In  July,  1878, 
failure  of  health  forced  him  to  retire  from  China; 
he  went  by  sea  and  reached  Marseilles,  but  died 
soon  after  landing.     He  was  buried  at  Nice. 

He  was  a  great  sinologue,  with  immense  know- 
ledge ;  but  unfortunately  he  published  few  large 
works  though  at  his  death  he  left  a  mass  of  notes  and 
translations.  The  following  is  a  li^t  of  his  published 
writings,  which  are  mostly  in  Russian.  (1)  The 
Life  of  Buddha,  in  the  Collection  of  works  by  the 
Russian  Ecclesiastical  Mission  at  Peking,  1852;  in 
Russian ;  translated  into  German.  (2)  Historical 
Studies  of  Ancient  Puddhistn;  ibid.  1853;  in 
Russian,  traaslated  into  German.  (3)  Navigation 
between  Tientsin  and  Shanghai,  ibid.  1857 ;  in 
Ru.ssian.  (4)  Ajieicnt  Christian  Monuments;  (Studies 
made  at  Rome) ;  in  Russian.  (5)  History  of  Gcnghiz 
khan;  in  Che  Collection  of  Scientific  works  by  the 
Russian  Mission  ;  1866  ;  in  Russian.  (6)  Translation 
of  the  Hsi  Yu  Chi  ^  ^  TiC  i^i^.  1866;  in  Russian, 
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(7)  The  Mtthomt  tiuiit  in  C'hina,  ilutl.  lUW);  in 
KiLMhjiiii.  (ti)  (^'/itnrnt  l.\tt  Tuture  of  the  Mithomrtnn*, 
])ubliMliu(l  l)y  thi)  Arrliiieologicul  StMioLy  ut  St. 
I'ltoiMhurg,  lb74;  in  Jtu».Hiun.  (0)  The  Tuinbi  of 
the  C/tui  /'Jinjicruraj  publiMhud  in  tiie  St.  Putorsburg 
(Jeogriij)liic-(il  Suc-irty'it  Ihilletin,  11366;  in  KuMMiun. 
(JO)  Tmnshition  of  the  J  Cinerary  of  Chantj  Tc  hut 
in  13^8  from  J'cknuj  to  Kurakorum;  in  Irkulik 
Uoe^Kipliiiiil  Soyiuty'tt  Bulletin,  voIh.  xxi;  in 
JxusHJHn  ;  tiari.shitt'cl  into  JOngiinh,  (I'rofjrajj/iK al 
MiKjiuint,  11176.  (11)  Note  on  the  Muntiii  of  the 
Uat<uri,  in  St.  I'eturaburg  (Jeogrttphi(val  Society  « 
Bulletin,  1071.  (12)  Notes  of  a  Journey  from 
Pthiny  to  Hldijoventschensk ;  ibid.  1872;  in  Uii.H.HJan. 

(13)  Ancient  Chinese  titory  of  ilemjhis  Khan, 
iranslutiun,  in  Oriental  (Julloction  ;  1872;  in  UusMian. 

(14)  Memoir  on  Ancient  tracce  of  Christianity  in 
China;  ibid.;  1Q72 ;  in  Russian.  (15)  Traces  of 
Chtistianity  in  Monrjolia  and  China  in  13th  century ; 
in  Chinese  Recorder,  1875;  in  English.  (16)  Note 
on  the  Inscription  of  Si  ncjan  fou;  ibid.,  1075;  in 
English.  (17)  Klucidations  of  the  Travels  of  Marco 
Polo  in  North  China;  in  Journaf  of  N.C/.B.R. A.S., 
1075;  in  English.  (18)  Chiiiese- Russian  Dictionary, 
unfinished. 

CoUDiER  :  lievue  de  V Extreme  Orient,  1882,  p.  9. 

PALMS.  The  Sago  palm  or  Sagus  Tumphii, 
tifc  ®  kuany  lang,  or  ^  ^  so  mien,  grows  in  S. 
Kuangtung  and  Hainan.  The  bark  is  use<i  for 
making  ropes  and  the  fibre  for  coarse  cloth  and 
matting. 

The  fago  is  considered  very  nutritious.  Its 
popular  name  is  ±.  ]^  ^  Vu  hsi  mi;  it  consists  of 
large  yellow  grains  worth  Tls.  4.00  or  Tls.  5.00 
per  picul. 

Livistona  chinensis,  f^  ^  p'u  Jc'uei;  from  this 
palm  the  fr  >ous  palm-leaf  fans  are  made.  A 
section  of  country  in  the  Sun-wui  district  of  the 
West  River  delta  in  Kuangtung  is  given  up  almost 
wholly  to  the  industry,  and  several  thousand  acres 
are  covered  with  the  palms,  mostly  low  lying  ground. 
B.  C.  Henry,  in  his  Lingnam,  p.  76,  states  that  from 
six  to  ten  thousand  palms  are  grown  per  acre. 
The  quality  of  the  fans  produced  is  better  when 
the  smaller  number  is  grown.  Five  to  fifteen  fans 
are  obtained  from  each  tree  yearly.  The  palms  begin 
yielding  when  seven  years  old,  and  they  often  live 
for  several  hundred  years,  producing  all  the  time. 
After  they  reach  the  age  of  30  to  40  years,  they 
produce  fans  5  ft.  by  3  ft.  in  size.  The  fans  are 
sun-dried,  bleached  with  sulphur,  trimmed  and  hem- 
med, and  the  best  are  ornamented  with  pencils  or  hot 
irons.  The  inferior  leaves  are  made  into  cushions 
and  raincoats  or  used  for  thatching  houses,  while 
the  stalks  are  made  into  brooms,  brushes,  and 
chairs. 

In  1892  eleven  millions  of  these  fans  were 
exported,  and  they  became  so  popular  that  ten  years 


Utur  the  export  hiMl  risen  to  forty  one  millions. 
Afc  h.M  «<>  ulU'U  huppfiifd  in  (hineae  Irsdn,  the 
riMint;  duniitnd  brought  tri a  1  practice  in  tt«  Irsiri,  ar  d 
dcjtcrioralton  of  quiiltty  li'd  to  »  tcniporsry  (i*-i  .  ... 
ill  the  trade,  which  however  soon  re<ovored. 

Thu  import  of  thene  farm  in  1916  wm  of  vslu« 
lik.'llii.  442,292. 

'J'ho  (onimoncjit  palm  in  Chin*  la  the  useful 
coir  palm,  Trachyrarjms  txctlim,  H.  Wcmdl,  K 
tnung^    whi'h    in    common    on    the    V  in    the 

Houth,  and  in  the   lower  rogion«  of    'i It  ii 

a  hardy  plant,  oven  withstanding  the  froaty  winter* 
of  KiangNu;  the  largo  brown  bract*,  which  protect 
tho  Mtcm  fr(;rn  the  cold,  are  natural  piece*  of  f  " 
cloth,  reMcmbling  cocoa  nut  fibre,  but  superior,  i  :.<. 
tree  yields  on  an  average  over  a  catty  of  fibre,  which 
is  woven  into  mats,  raincoats,  which  last  for  two 
or  three  feasons  ;  covers  of  trufikK  ;  the  uppers  of 
rain  shoes,  etc.,  and  is  indi.spenHable  to  the  po^^rer 
classes.  This  coir  is  shipped  in  considerable 
quantities  from  Wenchow  and  from  Chungking. 

PAN  CHAO^BB,  fiister  of  the  historian 
Pan  Ku,  ctrc,  a.d.  50 — 112.  JShe  wrote  Leseonn  for 
Females  "j^  ij^  and  other  work.«.  She  was  highly 
honoured  in  her  lifetime  and  her  books  are  still 
read. 

PAN  CH'A0,?li|3,  younger  brother  of  Pan  Ku 
the  historian,  and  one  of  the  greatest  generals  in 
Chinese  hi.story,  was  born  a.d.  31  in  Shansi  and 
died  in  101.  He  distinguished  himself  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Hsiung-nu,  and  was  later  sent 
to  the  King  of  Khoten,  whom  he  persuaded  to 
submit  to  China.  He  advanced  to  Kashgar  and 
Bactria,  and  through  a  large  part  of  Central  Asia, 
bringing  fifty  kingdoms  into  allegiance  to  China. 
For  these  services  he  was  made  marquis,  and  after 
spending  31  years  in  Central  Asia  he  returned  to 
China  in  time  to  die. 

He  did  not  reach  the  Caspian,  as  is  sometimes 
stated,  but  in  97  he  ordered  one  of  his  officers, 
Kan  Ying,  to  open  communication  with  Ta  Ts'in, 
(the  Roman  empire  or  Syria)  ;  see  Kan  Ying. 

Giles  :  Chinese  Biog.  Diet.;  Yule  :  Cathay  and 
the   Way  Thither. 

PANDA,  THE  GREAT,  Aeluropus  melano- 
leucus,  the  &o\e  representative  of  its  genus  in  China, 
is  a  bear  found  in  Kansu  and  Ssuch'uan,  See 
Ursidae. 

SowERBY  :   Journal,   N.C.B.R.A.S.,   vol.   xlvii. 

PANDEAN  PIPES.     See  Musical  Instruments, 

P'AN  FEI  JH  i£,  the  favourite  concubine  of 
the.  sixth  sovereign  of  the  S.  Ch'i  dynasty.  The 
practice  of  footbinding  is  said  to  have  been  begun 
by  her.  'Every  step  makes  a  lily  grow/  said  the 
Emperor  when  she  danced  before  him ;  hence  the 
expression  'golden  lilies'  for  the  small  feet  of 
women.      Gold    leaf    flowers    were    strewn    in    the 
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streets  where  she  passed.  The  fall  of  the  dynasty 
was  due  to  her  and  .'^he  was  put  to  death,  a.d.  501. 

PANG  ACHILLES,  or  P'ANG  T'lEN  SHOU 
ji3  5^  ^  >  ^  convert  of  Paul  Hsii,  baptized  by 
V:  KoFFLER.  He  was  the  chief  eunuch  of  the 
Empress  Helen,  {q.v.)  and  an  active  supporter  of 
the  fugitive  Ming  dynasty  under  Yung  Li.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  devout  Catholic.  By  his 
advice  the  Empre^  wrote  to  the  Pope,  and  he  also 
sent  a  letter  himself,  in  which  he  states  that  he  was 
62  years  old,  that  he  was  in  command  of  all  the 
Ming  forces,  both  land  and  s«a,  in  .Fukien  and 
Kuangtung,  and  commander  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
with  full  powers  over  the  commissariat  and  financial 
dei)artments,  Master  of  Ceremonies  and  Guardian 
of  the  State  Seal.  The  letter  is  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  Vatican. 

Backhouse  and  Bland  :  Annals  and  Memoirs 
of  the  Court  of  Peking;  Bulletin  Catholique  de 
Pekin,  1915,  p.  430. 

PANGHU  i^SW,  the  largest  of  the  Pescadores 
in  the  Formosa  Channel.  Its  circumference  is 
about  eighty-four  miles.  It  with  another  island 
named  Fisher,  makes  a  good^  harbour. 

PANGOLIN.     See  A7iteater,  Scaly. 

P'AN-KU  $^"j^'  was,  in  Chinese  cosmogony, 
the  first  living  being  on  the  earth.  He  had  the 
task  of  chiselling  and  moulding  the  world  into 
shape.  In  pictures  he  is  a  giant  with  mallet  and 
chisel     His  task  took  him  18,000  years  to  complete. 

PAN  KU  ^  [3,  chiefly  famous  for  his  great 
history  of  the  Western  Han  Dynasty,  brought  to 
completion  by  his  sister  after  his  disgrace.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  a  treatise,  half  historical  and 
half  philosophical,  known  from  the  place  where  it 
v/as  written  as  the  f^  /it  aiH  ^<^i  ^"  t'ung.  He  is  one 
of  the  links  in  cosmogonical  thought  between  the 
clas.'ical  period  and  the  Sung  philosophers.  In  his 
ideas  about  the  Five  Ejeaients  he  followed  out  tfie 
linos  taken  by  Tsou  Yen  and  Liu  Hsiang  [q.v.]. 
He  dird   in  prison   A.D.   92. 

PANS  HEN  ERDENI  LAMA,  ^  #{1  ^  ^  ^.  M 
lH  ^.  Paashen  is  the  Indian  Pandita,  teacher ; 
Erdeni  is  Mongolian  for  Tibetan  Rinpoche,  treasure; 
the  title  therefore  means  Precious  Teacher. 
Kockhill  generally  uses  the  Tibetan  form. 

Thi^  dignitary  is  joint  heir  with  the  Dalai  Lama 
to  the  spiritual  inheritance  of  Tsongk'aba,  the  found- 
er of  the  Gelupta  5iect, — the  Yellow  clergy.  He  is 
even  more  revered  in  Tibet  than  the  Dalai  Lama, 
because  his  office  is  to  maintain  purity  of  doctrine 
and  he  interferes  but  little  with  the  secular 
administration  of  the  country.  He  is  supposed- 
to  be  a  re-incarnation  of  Amitabha,  and  the  succes- 
sio  1  is  determined  in  the  same  way  as  with  the 
Dalai  Lamas.  His  residence  is  at  Tashilumbo,  700 
miles  west  of  Lha.«a.     The  sixth  holder  of  the  office 


came  to  Jehol  to  the  celebration  of  Ch'ien  Lung's 
70th  birthday,  and  died  there  of  smallpox. 

Mayers  :  Chinese  Government;  Rockhill  : 
Dalai  Lamas  of  Lhasa,  T'oung  Pao,  1910. 

PA  NTH  AY.  The  Burmese  term  for  a  Moham- 
medan. The  name  has  been  given  to  the  Moham- 
medans of  Yiinnan,  who  began  a  rebellion  again«t 
the  Chinese  in  1855,  and  got  their  arms  through 
Burma.  The  Panthays  sought  to  found  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  with  the  capital  at  Tali  fu.  They 
chose  as  their  head  Tu  Wen-hsiu  ;fct  ^  ^,  known 
as  the  Sultan  Suleiman.  It  was  not  till  the 
T'ai  P'ing  rebellion  had  been  crushed  that  China 
w.is  able  to  overcome  the  Panthays.  The  Sultan 
sought  help  from  England  in  1871,  but  in  vain ;  and 
in  the  next  year  he  found  his  capital  in  danger. 
Promise  of  amnesty  was  given  by  the  Chinese  at 
the  price  of  Tu's  head  and  a  huge  indemnity,  but 
eleven  days  after  the  Sultan'§  death  on  January  15, 
1873,  the  Chinese  commander  massacred  the  Moham- 
medans to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  thirty  thousand. 

RANTHER.     ^qq.  Leopard. 

PANTOJA,  JACQUES  DE  or  DIDACUS  DE, 

J^  i&  IS  P'cL^O  Ti  wo,  a  Jesuit  Father,  born  in 
Spain,  1571.  He  reached  Macao  in  1599,  and  thence 
followed  Ricci  to  Peking.  It  was  due  to  his  efforts 
that  a  cemetery  was  allowed  to  the  Jesuits  by  the 
Government,  where  Ricci  wag  buried.  In  1611  he 
wa,s  appointed,  with  another  Father,  to  Correct  the 
Imperial  Calendar.  From  this  time  he  suffered^ 
much  persecution,  was  cruelly  beaten  by  the  mob 
and  was  an  object  of  hatred  to  some  of  the  officials, 
wa.s  finally  exiled  with  the  rest  in  the  persecution 
of  1616  and  died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Macao,  in  • 
January,  1618. 

He  wrote  Chinese  very  elegantly,  And  some  of 
his  religious  books  are  in  circulation  to  this  day, — 
the  best  known  being  -b  ^  ;A:  i^  Ch'i  k'o  ta  ch'iian. 

Havret  :  La  Stele  chretienne  de  Si-ngan-fou, 
II,  p.  16,  note. 

PAO  SSU  ^  i^,  B.C.  781,  a  concubine  of  the 
King  of  Yu  1^  (in  modern  Chihli),  who  caused  the 
ruin  of  the  State.  To  make  her  smile  the  king  lit 
tho  signal-fires  which  called  his  vassals,  though  no 
enemy  was  near.  Naturally,  when  the  enemy  came 
and  the  fires  were  once  more  kindled,  the  vassals 
staye(d  away.  She  was  forced  to  die  by  her  own 
hand.^ 

PAPAL  BULL  Ex  quo  singulari,  a  famous 
bull  issued  by  Benedict  XIV,  July  11,  1742,  affirm- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  church  with  regard  to  the 
Chinese  rites  and  forbidding  their  use  in  the  Church 
under  the  severest  penalties.  It  includes  the  oath 
prescribed  in  the  Constitution  Ex  ilia  die  of 
Clement  XI,  an  oath  which  is  taken  to-day  by 
every  Roman  Catholic  Missionary  sent  to  China^ 
Tho  form  of  oath  is  as  follows  ;— 
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lOgo,  N.  iniMioiuiriuii  ad  HiiuM  (vol  a<J 

ri'f{iiuin  N.  .  .  .  vi^l  (1(1  proviiK'iuin  N.  .  .  .  )ii 
8U|)(W-i()ril)iiM  nunfl  juxtu  furullatoji  imh  a  Hudo 
Apiihtolua  comutfiittJi  iniMMUii,  (wl  (IrMtinuliu) 
pruDcopto  <i(-  inuiuluto  Aposlolico  super  rilibuii  ai'. 
(Mi<riiiu)iiiiH  Miiu'iusiliUH,  in  ( 'oiiMtiUitiorir  ( 'Iciiiriiliii 
I'apio  \1  luic  (iu  ro  odilu  qua  prcneiiliM  jtiriiiiionli 
forimila  piacMc:ripta  i>Nt,  contoiito,  ac  mihi,  per 
integrain  ojuHd»m  ('onHiitutiunui  locturuin  apprinio 
noto,  plciio  ac  (idrliirr  piirrbo,  il!u<lqu(5  oxacto, 
abwoluto  ac  iiiviohibilitt-r  abHcpu;  uUa  tcrgivefH- 
ationo  ad'implobo;  atquo  pro  virili  ciiilar  ut  a 
Christianis  Sinensibus,  quorum  npiritualem  direct- 
iotu'in  (]uo(iU()  modo  imi  habere  contigerit,  *imili8 
obodientia  cidcm  ])racHtotur. 

Ac  insuper,  quaiitani  in  mo  est,  numquam 
patiar  wt  ritus  et  ccorimoniao  Sinenaos,  in  Littcris 
}*a^toralibus  Patriarclue  Alexandrini,  Macai  datis 
die  4  Novembris  1721,  pftrmi»-i(jr,  ac  a  SSmo 
Domino  Nostro  BENEniCTo  Papa  damnatcp,  ab 
eifdem  Christianis  ad  praxim  deducantur. 

Si  autem  (quod  Deus  avertat)  quoquo  modx) 
contravenerim,  toties  quoties  id  evenerit,  pcrnis 
per  prjrdictas  Constitutiones  impositis  et  adhuc 
vigentibus  me  subjectum  agnosco  et  declare.  Ita 
tactis  sacrosanctis  Evangeliis,  promitto,  vqv^o  et 
juro.  Sic  me  Deus  adjuvet,  et  hoec  sancta  Dei 
Evangelia.  Ego  N.  .  .  .  ,  manu  propria. 
Native   priests   in    China   also    take   this   oath. 

In  every  case  a  duly-signed  copy  must  be  sent  at 

once  to  the  Propaganda. 

Collectanea  Constitutionuni   .    .    .    Sancta  Sedis, 

Hongkong,  1905. 

Planchet  :  Missio7is  de  Chine,  1916,  p.  457. 

PAPER,  ^  Chih.  The  Chinese  are  said  to 
have  been  the  first  people  to  prepare  a  writing  sur- 
face from  vegetable  and  other  fibres  beaten  to  a 
pulp  and  then  compressed  into  sheets.  The  inven- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  due  to  Ts'.m  Lun,  a.d.  105, 
but  though  the  Chinese  have  been  producing  paper 
ever  since,  their  methods  remain  very  crude.  In 
spite  of  this  there  are  manufactured  quite  a  sur- 
prising number  of  varieties  of  paper. 

Rice  Straw  is  the  commonest  of  the  materials 
used,  since  it  is  made  into  the  coarsest  and  cheapest 
papers,  packing-paper,  paper  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fire-works,  paper  money  to  be  burned 
at  funerals,  etc.,  etc. 

Mao  Tzu  ^  ^,  the  reed  Iiwparata  arundinacea. 
is  also  used,  alone  or  mixed  with  rice  straw. 

A  finer  class  of  paper  is  made  from  bamboo, 
either  tz'ii  chu  ^Us  ^  or  chin  chu  ^  ^  being  used, 
of  not  more  than  two  years'  growth,  it  takes  some 
six  months  to  reduce  the  bamboo  to  pulp,  with  a 
treatment  of  lime  and  soda.  The  paper  is  made  of 
various  qualities,  the  poorer  being  for  papering 
wirdowsi,  the  better  kinds  for  writing  or  printing 


paper.     It  may  bo  dyed,  or  coloured  on  OM  tidfi, 

or  Kloi.'.od   with  whito  wax. 

VMjat  (oreigriofB  call  rice-paper  haa  noihing  to 
do  with  rice  but  ii  eimply  the  pith  of  falaui 
puftj/rt/era  cut  into  thin  «l>ret«.  it  ia  largely  ujM;d 
by  artihtn  for  painting  on,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  artiiicial  llowur*. 

WalU  ate  not  papered  in  (>hina  to  any  extent, 
but  coilingi  and  partitions  are  often  paltered,  and 
thu  natno  type  of  j)afj<<r  in  uxcd  for  inakui^  arliftnal 
(lowerit,  for  clothing  the  human  effigiua  which  are 
burnt  at  funeral*  and  for  covering  cardboard  boxet 
for  toys,  jewels,  medicines,  buttons,  etc*  Scroll 
and  piiliirt!  paperM  arc  sxlntt  larg(?ly  ujied  in  temples 
and  largo  houaes ;  there  are  aUo  the  well-known  do^/r 
ncTuUs,  used  in,  the  humblcMt  families.  Tracing 
paper  iH  consumed  by  boys  tracing  charaeteiia  in 
b(  ok.s  ;  wrapping,  mourning,  umbrella  and  gold 
and  Hilver  papers  are  other  varieties. 

Three  foreign  milla  for  pa[>€r  manufacture  have 
been  j)ut  up  in  China  in  recent  years.  One  is  at 
Shanghai  under  Japanese  management ;  it  is  well 
equipped  and  can  produce  fifty  or  sixty  t^-nK  of 
paper  a  day. 

The  other  mills  are ;  one  at  Wuchang,  belonging 
to  the  Hupei  Provincial  Government,  and  the  other 
at  Hankow,  (Seven-mile  creek),  belonging  to  the 
Central  Government ;  they  were  put  up  about  1910 
to  manufacture  paper  for  Government  use,  but  they 
havp  been  idle  mo.st  of  the  time.  Both  remained 
closed  during  1914,  the  former  through  lack  of 
funds,  and  the  latter  because  of  repairs  to 
machinery. 

In  Western  China  a  great  deal  of  paper  is  made 
from  the  "paper  mulberry,"  Bromsenetia  -papyrifKra^ 
Vent.  This  paper  is  also  used  as  wadding  for 
winter  clothing.  In  south-west  Kuangtung  the  fibre 
of  Wihstroemia  is  made  into  stout  paper.  (See 
Wikstroemia). 

Paper  is  classified  in  the  Customs  Returns  as 
1st  Quality;  2nd  Quality;  joss-paper;  mill  paper; 
and  paper,  other  kinds ;  and  the  whole  trade, 
under  the  heading  Original  Export,  amounts  to 
over  Hk.Tls.  10,000,000.  Of  these  joss-paper  comes 
first,  and  Swatow  heads  the  list  of  exporters.  But 
the  Swatow  paper  comes  from  Tingchow  in  Fukien, 
and  Fukieft  is  the  leading  paper  producer  in  China, 
closely  followed  by  Kiangsi,  especially  foom  Kuang- 
sin  fu. 

China  imports  an  increasing  quantity  of  paper, 
the  value  being  Hk.  Tls.  6,375,765,  in  1915.  Of 
course  this  was  net  an  ordinary  year,  foreign 
countries  not  being  in  a  position  to  fully  supply  the 
dem-and.  In  1908  the  amount  imported  was 
Hk.  Tls.  3,735,775,  and  the  annual  increase  ha.s 
been  fairly  steady. 

The  chief  of  the  imported  papers  is  one  manu 
factured  expressly  for  the  China  market,  called  ir 
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the  trade,  machine-glazed  cap.  It  is  the  thin 
tissue-like  paper  used  in  printing  Chinese  books, 
the  printing  being  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
It  is  mainly  supplied  by  Norway  and  Sweden. 
Printing  papers,  glazed  and  tissue-papers  and  other 
kinds  are  also  imported. 

Nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  paper  is 
from  Japan,  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  passes  through 
Hongkong  as  the  distributing  centre  for  the  southern 
provinces,  Sweden  is  next  after  Japan,  sending, 
in  1914,  paper  to  the  value  of  Tls.  983,543,  and 
Great  Britain  ne.xt,  Tls,  841,714. 

Wood  pulp  has  recently  been  imported,  the 
quantity  for  1915  being  36,370  piculs. 

The  export  of  paper  in  1916  was,  1st  quality, 
Tls.  1.044.411;  2nd,  Tls.  1,041,669;  joss-paper, 
Tls,  1,306,468;  mill,  Tls.  31,093;  other  kinds, 
Th.  104,757. 

liritish  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal,  Shang- 
hai. August,  1916. 

PAPER  BOATS,  so  called  by  foreigners  because 
the  usual  c^.rgo  is  paper.  A  kind  of  boat  used  at 
Swatow,  broad  and  flat-bottomed  and  having  the 
bows  sheer  sharply  up  to  ?,  height  of  ten  feet. 
Poling  is  the  method  of  propulsion,  and  the  crew 
start  from  the  top  of  the  incline  with  the  pole 
at  the  shoulder  and  run  the  whole  length  of  the 
boat,  thus  gaining  a  great  impetus. 

PAPERS  ON  CHINA,  a  periodical  reproduc- 
ing the  best  articles  from  journals  in  China  and 
Japan.  It  was  issued  from  the  China  Mail  office 
in  Hongkong  from  September,  1867  to  July  1868. 
In  1870  it  was  incorporated  with  Notes  and  Queries, 
(q.v.). 

PARADOXORNITHINAE,  the  Crow-Tits, 
a  Sub-family  of  the  Coriidac.  The  following  are 
found  in  China,  Paradoxornis  guttaticollis,  the 
Crow-Tit,  in  S,  China,  P.  heudei,  Lower  Yangtze, 
Chinkiang  to  Nanking.  Cholornis  paradoxa,  in 
Mu-p'in.  Suthora  unicolor,  the  Brown  Crow-Tit, 
rare,  in  the  mountains  of  W,  China.  Scaeorhyn- 
chu.3  gularis,  the  Hoary-headed  Crow-Tit,  Fukien 
to  Lower  Yangtze.  Conostoma  aemodium,  the 
Red-billed  Crow-Tit,  the  frontier  of  China  and 
Tibet.  Suthorn  bvlomnchus,  in  Formosa.  -S'. 
Buffuaa,  N.W.  Fukien  and  Yangtze.  S.  wehbiana, 
Shanghai  District.  S.  mantschuricn,  Chihli,  Man- 
cnuria.  .S'.  .<<fj/rini,  Yunnan,  *S'.  aljtho^-^iana,  in 
Yunnan,  Ssuch'uan  •  and  perhaps  Kueichou.  S. 
con^picillata,  in  Koko  nor  and  the  Ch'in-ling  range, 
S.  hruTinca,  at  Momein,  S.  verreauxi,  W,  Ssu- 
ch'uan  and  Mu  p'in,  and  N.W.  Fukien.  S. 
morri^oninna,  Formo.sa.  S.  n/anophr]/!*,  m  Shensi, 
6',  ffnridinnn,  Fukien.    iS'.  wrhbiana,  Grav,  in  Chihli, 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Lrs  Oiseaux  dc  la  Chine. 

PARDONS  can  be  bought  at  the  shop.«;  which 
sell  paper  charms  and   images  ;  the  purchaser   then 


invites  Buddhist  and  Taoist  prieists  to  pray  or 
perhaps  to  fast  for  him,  paying  of  course  the 
necessary  price.  They  write  the  person's  name  on 
the  form  of  pardon,  with  the  date,  and  burn  it  that 
it  may  arrive,  at  the  proper  god.  The  sins 
enumerated  in  print  on  the  paper  are  then  forgiven. 
The  god  whose  name  is  on  the  pardon  may  be 
Yii  Huang  5  ^  or  some  other. 

Dore  :  Eecherchcs  sur  les  Superstitions,  p.  364. 

PARKER,  EDWARD  HARPER,  was  born 
in  1849.  He  was  appointed  student-interpreter  in 
H.B.M.'s  Consular  Service  in  China  in  1869,  and 
retired  on  a  pension  in  1895.  In  1901  he  was 
appointed  as  Professor  of  Chinese  in  Owen's 
College,  Manchester,  and  still  fills  the  chair  (1917). 

The  most  important  of  his  numerous  writings 
on  China  are  the  following  : — 

Up  the  Yangtze;  Travels  in  Mongolia,  1870-1 ; 
Comparative  Chinese  Family  Law,  1878 ;  The 
Opium  War,  1888 ;  China's  Intercourse  with 
Europe,  1890 ;  A  Thousand  Years  of  the  Tartars, 
1895;  The  Religion  of  the  Chinese,  1899;  John 
Chinaman  and  a  few  others,  1901  and  1909 ;  China, 
her  History,  Diplomacy  and  Commerce,  1901, 
revised'  and  enlarged,  1917;  China  and  Religion, 
1905;  Ancient  China  Simplifiedj  1908;  Studies  in 
Chinese  Religion,  1910;  with  many  articles  in  the 
China  Review,  Journal  of  the  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  Asiatic 
Quarterly  Review,  T'oung  Pao,  etc,  etc. 

PARKER,  PETER,  the  first  regularly  ap- 
pointed medical  missionary  to  China,  was  born  in 
1804  in  the  United  States,  and  died  there  in  1888. 
He  reached  Canton  in  1834,  and  opened'  an 
Ophthalmic  Hospital  there  the  next  year.  This 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  'Medical  Missionary 
Society  in  China,'  and  other  such  Societies  were 
founded  elsewhere  during  Dr.  Parker's  visit  to 
America  and  Great  Britain  in  1840.  Returning,  he 
continued  his  medical  work  in  Canton,  but  in  1844 
he  took  an  official  position  in  the  American  Legation, 
and  later  became  charge  d'affaires  and  then  Com- 
missioner and  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  He  left 
China  finally  in  1857,  but  from  1879  was  President 
in  America  of  the  Medical  Missionary  Society  in 
China, 

PARKER,  WILLIAM,  Sir,  was  born  Decem- 
ber 1,  1781,  After  a  good  deal  of  naval  service 
elsewhere,  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  squadron 
at  Hongkong  on  August  10,  1841,  He  captured 
Amoy,  Ningpo,  Woosung  and  Shanghai,  He  then 
seized  Chinkiang,  with  the  result  that  the  Chinese 
were  brought  to  terms  and  agreed  to  the  treaty  of 
Nanking,  Parker,  who  had  become  vice  admiral 
in  November,  1841,  was  rewarded  with  a  G,C,B, 
in  May,  1843,  (the  investiture  being  by  Sir  H, 
PoTTiNGER,    at    Hongkong),    and    a    baronetcy    in 
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Uocombor,     ]IV\A.      Ho     aftorward*     filled     variouj 
iinitortuiit  jiomIm,  uiid  died  on  November  13,  1U66. 

[  liAiKiiiroN  I  ;   Ih(  (iiinari/  of  \(tfi(>n(il  Hioijriijij/ii/. 

PARKES,  HARHY  SMITH,  w.im  l,.,in  in 
{Stallonlslmo  111  llll:!H.  At  tliirtifii  yi'iiiH  of  u^'ti  ho 
joined  IiIh  coutiin  Mm.  GuTZLArr  at  Macao,  and 
Htudic'd  ('liiiicHu  uikIci-  John  UoriKiiT  Moiuiimom. 
Ho  was  liitrrpirtiT  uiuhu-  Amimk  in  1044,  He 
becunio  Ai'tiii^  ( 'oiusul  undur  JSir  .J»)nN  liuwiiiNc;  at 
Canton  in  1853,  wutj  Vice-ConHul  at  Amoy  in  1054, 
and  after  UH8i»ting  to  make  tho  Treaty  with  iSiam 
WU8  sent  to  Kiiglarid  with  tho  Treaty  and  tlic  King 
of  Siani's  ])reM'nt«  t<»  Quocn  V'ktouia.  Ho  Ihm  anio 
Consul  at  Canton  in  1056,  and  distinguifihed  himself 
in  his  dealings  with  Yeii  over  tho  lorcha  Arrow 
case.  He  was  made  Commissioner  of  Canton  after 
tho  capture  of  that  city.  In  1060  ho  accompanied 
Lord  Eluin  to  tho  North  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of 
Peking,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Chinese, 
and  suffered  many  indignities.  He  went  up  the 
Yangtze  with  Admiral  HorE,  establishing  British 
Consulates  at  the  newly-opened  Treaty  Ports.  He 
wa.s  made  K.C.B.  in  1062,  became  Consul  at 
Shanghai  the  next  year,  and  cstabli.shed  the  Mixed 
Court  there  in  1864.  With  Gordon  he  formed  the 
Camp  of  Instruction  for  Chinese  troops  defending 
Shanghai.  In  1865  he  succeeded  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock  as  Minister  to  Japan. 

There  he  spent  the  next  eighteen  years,  and 
in  1883  was  offered  the  Peking  Legation  at  a 
reduced  salary — owing  to  the  House  of  Conmions 
feeling  economical.  He  was  the  last  Minister  to 
u?e  the  additional  title  of  'Chief  Superintendent  of 
Trade'  {q.v.).  His  official  work  only  lasted  eighteen 
months,  three  of  which  were  spent  in  a  visit  to  the 
newly  opened  Korea.  He  was  made  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  King  of  Korea  in  addition 
to  his  China  appointment.  While  foreigners 
throughout  China  were  delighted  at  his  becoming 
Minister  at  Peking,  the  Chinese  were  prejudiced 
against  him,  and  arrogant,  especially  as  a  result  of 
the  war  with  France,  and  his  post  was  not  at  all 
an  easy  one. 

He  had  been  made  K.C.B.  at  the  very  early  age 
of  34,  and  in  1881  he  was  made  G.C.M.G. 

He  died  in  Peking,  March  22,  1885,  and  was 
buried  at  Whitchurch,  Middlesex,  A  statue  has 
been  erected  to  his  honour  on  the  Bund  at  Shanghai. 

Lane-Poole  :  Life  of  Sir  Harry  ParJces,  1894. 

PARROTS.  The  Order  Psittaci  is  tropical, 
but  a  few  species  are  found  outside  the  tropics, 
both  north  and  south.  Six  are  found  in  China  : 
Palaeornis  Salvador ii  Oustalet,  (which  is  common 
in  Nepal)  comes  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  wooded 
valleys  of  the  Upper  Yangtze,  as  far  north  as  30*^ ; 
this  seems  to  be  the  extreme  northern  limit  of  the 
parrots.      P.    lathami    occurs    in    Hainan,    and    P. 

54 


turuini  i«  probably  found  in  tho  South  west  of 
Cliina.  /*.  cynnocrjjhuiuM  cornet  a«  ft  '  ^  from 
iiurma,  otc.,  and  hu«  bvun  taken  near  A 

Hniallor  tpocietf,  /'.  lutitjtrauda,  ig  t^id  to  be  found 
in  Kiian^.  Cot i/llis  vtrnnlta  xm  another  •|M*(-ic« 
MiMi  with  in  H.  (>'hina,  but  it  i«  \cTy  rare. 

David  ex  Oumtai.et  :  Leu  Oijuuux  dr  la  Chine. 

PARTIES,  POLITICAL.   Hee  Pol ttical  Part te». 

PARTRIDGES.     .S.  .•    Cnlltna*. 

PA  SSE  PA.     Srtj  lidArhjjfi. 

PATRIARCHS,  SIX,  J^^liuUu.  Huddhikm 
counts  twenty-seven  patriarchs  of  the  West  before 
tho  first  patriarch  of  (,'hina.  A  number  of  these 
Indian  patriarchs  arc  found  in  Chinese  templcfi. 
Their  namcH  are  givt-n  in  Doiie's  work.  iioDiil- 
I'MAKMA  was  tho  twenty-eighth  and  became  the  first 
patriarch  of  (/'hinese  Huddhism.  The  names  of  the 
gix  are  as  follows,  ea<:h,  after  the  first,  being  a 
disciple  of  the  precc-ding  one. 

1.    BODHIDHARMA,    {q-V.),  ^   |||    Ta-MO  ;     2.    SlIC.S' 

KiANG  !j»^j^,  or  Hui  K'o  35  pJ  ;  3.  SisG  Than 
fgSS,  or  Chikn  Chih  g^;  4.  Tag  Hsi.v  j^  f» 
or  Ta  I  ;?^:g;  5.  Hu.s(;  .Jen  Ta  Man  5LJB;^:#, 
6.   Hui  Nkng  Ta  Chien  Sn^  Aft-     See  Duddhifm 

in  China. 

DoRE  :  Bcchtrchcs  sur  iff  Hvpcn^titionis,  tome 
vii.  p.  244. 

PAVILION  OF  PURPLE  LIGHT, .^g^B 
Tzu  Tcuari'j  ho.  The  hall  in  Peking  used  for  the 
reception  of  repre-sentatives  from  tributary  nations ; 
it  was  here  that  the  first  reception  of  Foreign 
Ministers  was  held,  by  T'ung  Chih,  June  29,  1873. 

PAWNSHOPS.  In  China  tht  pawnshop  has 
nothing  about  it  of  the  disreputable,  as  in  the  We«t 
— i.e.,  the  pawning  of  articles  is  not  considered  an 
act  to  hide  or  be  ashamed  of.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  well-to-do  people  to  deposit  such  valuables  as 
furs,  that  they  may  be  stored  and  cared  for  through 
the  summer  with  less  trouble  than  at  home. 

There  are  several  classes  of   these  institutions, 

the  chih  tang  %  ^^  and  the  ssu  ya  t^  t^  or  Juiao  ya 

/\s  1^ .     The  very   large   characters   painted    on   the 

walls  of  large  buildings  ^  ^r  ^  must  be  noticed  by 

all  visitors  to  Chinese  cities. 

The  chih  tang  or  pawnshop  proper  is  a  private 
institution,  but  licenced  by  the  local  officials  and 
subject  to  some  government  regulations.  The  time 
within  which  pledges  may  be  redeemed  is  sixteen 
months,  and  the  interest  payable  is  three  per  cent, 
per  month.  Jewels  are  not  received  as  pledges,  and 
gold  or  silver  only  with  restrictions. 

The  hsiao  ya  pawnshops  are  not  recognised  by 

the    authorities    and   are   much   more   used   by   the 

poorer  classes.     The  interest  charged  is  higher  and 

the    time    for    redemption    is    only    three    months. 

Being  illegal  institutions  they  have  to  guard   care- 
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fully  against  burglary,  etc.,  as  there  is  no  help  for 
them  in  law  against  any  theft,  fraud  or  robbery. 

Giles  :  Chinese  Sketches. 

PEACH  BLOOM  {pcau  de  pcche).  See 
Porcelain. 

PEACHES,  Amygdalas  persica,  i^  t'ao.  The 
peach  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  China,  though 
the  point  cannot  be  regarded  as  settled.  But  three 
important  kinds  have  been  developed  there,  and 
some  of  the  most  commercially  important  varieties 
in  the  United  States  have  been  introduced  from 
China. 

The  three  strains  mentioned  are  the  Chinese 
Cling  group,  the  Honey  group  and  the  Pien  t'ao 
group.  The  first  belongs  more  to  the  north,  the 
second  to  the  south  and  centre,  and  the  third,  is 
extensively  cultivated  only  in  the  south,  though  it 
will  thrive  anywhere. 

The  best  variety  of  the  Chinese  Cling  group  is 
tho  Fei  t'ao,  from  the  district  of  Fei  ch'eng  in 
Shantung.  It  is  a  large  peach,  often  weighing  more 
than  a  pound,  and  besides  its  excellent  flavour  it 
has  the  advantage  of  keeping  good  from  the  time 
it  ripens  in  October  till  February,  if  it  is  wrapped 
in  soft  tissue  paper. 

There  are  some  less  noted  varieties,  and  there 
are  also  several  varieties  of  the  Honey  group,  some 
of  those  in  Shantung  being  especially  fine. 

Of  the  Pien  t'ao  ^  ^  or  flat  peaches,  the  red 
flat  peach  of  Chekiang,  the  white  and  the  yellow 
flat  peaches,  both  of  Shantung,  deserve  mention. 

The  nectarine,  A.  persica  nectarina,  is  very 
rare  in  China. 

The  Wild  Peach,  A.  davidiana,  is  fooind  as  a 
hill  shrub  or  a^  an  ornamental  tree  in  gardens.  It 
is  used  as  a  stock  for  grafting  almost  all  stone-fruit 
trees. 

The  peach  has  an  important  place  in  Chinese 
superstitions.  The  wood  of  the  peach-tree  is  a 
demonifuge,  and  Taolst  priests  use  it  for  making 
the  seals  with  which  they  seal  their  talismans  and 
amulets.  Branches  of  the  tree  are  also  used  to 
strike  fever  patients,  to  expel  the  spirit  of  fever. 
Tho  fruit  is,  however,  more  important  than  the 
wood  ;  it  is  the  fruit  which  has  given  immortality 
to  the  immortals,  and  is  a  chief  ingredient  in  the 
rlixir  vitac  of  the  Taoist?.  The  god  of  longevity 
|§  ^  Shou  Hsing  is  often  pictured  as  issuing  from 
a  peach,  and  peach-stones  carved,  in  the  shape  of 
locks  are  amulets  to  keep  children  secure  from  death. 
DoRE  :  Pfrhrrrhfs  8ur  Us  Superstitions,  p.  477; 
Meyer  :  Agricultural  Explorations  in  the  F'ruit  and 
Nut  Orchards  of  China.  (U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture). 

PEACH-ORCHARD  LEAGUE,  tik  B3  :t  K 
Vao  yuan  chih  i;  Liu  Pei,  Ch\ng  Fei,  and  Kuan  Ti 
swore    together    to    fight,    live   and    die    with    one 


another.      The    covenant    was"    made    in    a    peach- 
orchard  :  hence  the  name.     See  Kuan  Ti;  Liu  Pei. 

PEACOCKS.     See   Gallinae. 

PEACOCK'S  FEATHERS.  A  decoration  con- 
ferred by  Manchu  Emperors.  The  highest  grade, 
(called  7&  ^  ^"^  y^i  flowery  feather),  is  literally 
of  the  peacock's  feathers,  with  3,  2,  or  1  eye  accord- 
ing to  the  merit  of  the  recipient.  The  lower  grade 
(11  ^  ^^^  y'^>  ^^^6  feather)  is  from  the  raven's  tail. 

PEANUTS.     See  Groundnuts. 

PEARL   RIVER.     See  Chu  kiang. 

PEARS,  ^  li,  Pyrus  sinensis.  Pears  are  very 
much  cultivated  by  the  Chinese,  but  there  are  few 
varieties  that  are  enjoyed  by  foreigners.  One  of 
the  best  is  the  quince-pear,  Ya  kuan  li;  it  is  a  large 
fruit,  sometimes  weighing  half  a  pound.  Next  to 
this  comes  the  Pai  H  ^^  or  white  pear,  a  round 
fruit,  generally  small.  It  is  best  known  to 
foreigners  as  the  Peking  pear. 

The  Ta  suan  li,  big  sour  pear,  is  found  near 
Jehol,  the  Mien  suan  li  or  mealy  sour  pear,  near 
Kuangning  in  Manchuria,  and  another  sour  variety. 
Mo  p'an  suan  li  or  mill-stone  sour  pear,  in  Liaoyang. 

These  are  all  soft  pears ;  the  hard  pears  are 
more  appreciated  by  the  Chinese,  and  there  are 
many  varieties  of  them.  The  best  is  the  Ya  erh  li, 
a  large  pear-^hajDed  pear,  which  keeps  well  and 
can  be  got  all  through  the  winter  in  N.  China. 
The  Ma  t'i  huang  li  or  Horse-shoe  yellow  pear  is 
very  large,  with  coarse  flesh  ;  it  grows  in  Manchuria. 
So  does  the  Hsiang  shui  li  or  fragrant  water  pear, 
which  is  dried  and  packed  in  boxes.  A  number  of 
boxes  of  them  used  to  be  sent  annually  from 
Liao-yang  to  the  Emperor.  The  Mi  li  or  honey 
pear  is  hard,  but  very  juicy  and  swaet ;  it  comes 
from  the  Chihli  province.  Some  pears  of  W.  Shansi 
are  remarkable  for  their  'keeping'  properties.  The 
Yu  li  or  oil  pear  can  be  kept  for  more  than  a  year. 
There  is  a  fatty  substance  covering  the  fruit,  giving 
it  its  name,  and  perhaps  explaining  its  keiepiing 
properties.  The  Pen  li  or  furrowed  pear  and 
Huang  li  or  yellow  pear  are  froln  tho  same  district. 

Shantung  produces  some  very  large  pears,  the 
0  li  for  instance  often  weighing  1^  pounds.  The 
Hsiu  hua  li  from  Shantung  is  a  large  pear  shaped 
like  a  flattened  apple. 

•  There  is.  a  large  number  of  red  pears  in 
N.  China;  all  are  apple-shaped  and  all  remarkably 
good  'keepers.'  Many  other  varieties  might  bo 
named.  From  the  foreign  point  of  view  it  is  not 
the  pear  as  the  Chinese  have  it  to-day  that  is 
interesting,  but  the  Chinese  pear  as  it  may  be  after 
a  course  of  foreign,  scientific  treatment  in  foreign 
soil. 

There  are  at  least  four  varieties  of  wild  pear 
found  in  N.  China. 

Meyer  :   Agricultural  Explorations,   etc 
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PEGOLOTTI,     FRANCIS     DALDUCCI,    Lho 

uuthor  ol  Moujo  lUiiouM  iiottvt,  puroly  iiuTiuiitilo,  on 
tho  louto  to  Catlmy,  wui^ht.s  uiul  iiicUMiirrn,  jinccM, 
ot.\  The  work  wum  wnttun  uljoiit  JsVU),  tiiid  u 
I'diiiid  iiM  an  appendix  <u  u  work  publiaiiuii  in 
Flori'iuo  in  1765  6().  I 'art  ot  tlm  uuIhh  uio  Iran* 
lutrd    l>y    YULK. 

Yui.K  :  Cathay  and  tin-    W'tnj  Tlixtlnr. 

PEI  TAI  HO  is  a  soa  side  rchort  Mituitiud  un  tho 
coast  of  ('hihli  nonio  twenty  niilrs  ^outh  of  Shunhai 
kiKiii.  Thoro  .no  three  settlements  of  housea, 
namely,  West  Knil,  Rocky  Poir*t  and  K.tst  ("liff, 
of  which  Ivocky  Point  is  tho  nio.'i  populous  and 
bttsi  developed. 

It  originated  in  1894-95  when  railway  engineers 
began  building.  Tho  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission 
no.\t  rented  land,  and  when  there  were  14  cottages 
llocky  Point  Association  was  formed.  Then  the 
East  Cliff  Land  Co.  took  up  700  mow,  and  many 
houses  and  a  hotel  were  built.  In  1900  all  was 
destroyed,  but  building  was  resumed  two  years  later 
and  in  1917  there  are  about  300  houses  with  some 
2,000  summer  residents. 

A  branch  line  hasq  been  opened  in  1917  from  the 
Peking-Mukden  Railway,  5  miles  away. 

PEITANG  :1b  ^  pet  fang,  a  small  port  in 
Chihli,  at  the  north  of  tlie  Pei-t'ang  river,  some  ten 
miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho.  When  the 
P'ii  ho  was  barred  to  the  Ministers  in  June,  1859, 
Ml-.  Ward,  the  American  envoy,  landed  at  Pei  fang 
,and,  after  a  humiliating  visit  to  the  capital,  ex- 
changed ratification  of  the  trea^ty  at  Pei-t'ang  on 
August  16.  In  1860  the  allies  landed  at  Pei  t'ang 
to  take  the  Taku  Forts. 

PEI  T'ANG  4b  ^,  northern  hall,  the  name  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  establishment  in  the  w^est  of 
tliN3  Imperial  City  in  Peking.  The  ground  was 
given  by  K'ang  Hsi  in  1693  after  PP.  Gerbillon 
and  BouvET  had  cured  his  fever  with  quinine. 
Tt  was  called  Pei  T'ang  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
already  existing  Tung  (east)  T'ang  and  Hsi  (west) 
T'ang,  now  called  Nan  (south)  T'ang.  Six  years 
later  the  Fathers  begged  for  an  extension  of  the 
ground  that  they  might  build  a  church.  K'ang  Hsi 
not  only  granted  the  land,  but  himself  composed 
three  inscriptions  to  be  placed  on  the  new  church. 
A  description  of  the  building  is  given  in  the 
Bulletin  de  Pehin.  It  had  a  small  tower  which 
served  as  library  and  astronomical  observatory ;  the 
residence  of  the  missionaries  was  on  the  east  and 
■was  in  Chinese  style,  and  the  gardea  stretched  to  a 
block  of  houses  which  adjoined  the  imperial  gardens 
or  San  hai  3.  W-  The  modest  little  church,  called 
the  church  of  S.  S.\uveur,  was  dedicated  in  Decem- 
ber, 1-703,  Louis  XIV  contributed  much  to  its 
decoration  :  he  was,  of  course,  especially  the  pro- 
tector of  the  French  Jesuits,  whom  he  had  sent  out, 


and  who  hod  buill  iho  Pei  T'ang,  a«  lh«  King  of 
Poitugul  wai  protector  of  the  Jciuili  oi  the 
lint  T'ang. 

After  Aorae  00  year*  the  SocUiy  of  Je«u«  wm 
■upprusftfd,  and  thu  iMuiriuiM  took  their  plac«.  After 
the  piTiiccuti/on  in  Ciiia  Ch'isq'u  reign  the  Pet 
T'ang  cuniu  to  an  end  in  the  riMgn  of  hi*  «ucc«tior 
'Vko  Ktano.  It  was  told,  by  imperial  ordere,  to  a 
nmndurin,  for  the  lum  of  5,000  tacU,  and  tvtry- 
tiling  wa«  allowed  Ut  go  to  ruin. 

By  tho  treaty  between  France  and  China  of 
1860  tho  property  wan  reiit/^red  to  the  church ;  ft 
new  and  larger  building  wa«  put  up  and  completed 
i^  1867. 

An  important  institution  at  the  new  Pei  T'ang 
WIS  the  MuMLiiin  of  Natural  Hiutory  formed  by 
P.  AiiMAND  David,  which  waa  much  vliited  by 
mandarins ;  some  of  the  princegsei  also  went  there 
and,  it  is  faid,  Ihe  Empress-dowager  herself 
incognito.  It  was  presented  to  her  when  the 
Poi  T'ang  was  removed  in  1885. 

At  the  accession  of  Ktjang  Hsii  the  Pei  T'ang 
property  was  required  for  inclusion  in  the  palace 
grounds ;  an  amicable  arrangement  was  made  and 
another  site  provided  not  far  away,  on  which  a 
new  cathedral  was  built  and  consecrated  in  Decem- 
ber 1888. 

Favier  :  Piking ;  Bulletin  Catholique  de 
Pekin,  February,  1916. 

PEKING,  4b  ]R  ?«»  cAm^.  There  have  been 
several  cities  with  various  names  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  Peking. 

1.  The  earliest  of  these  was  called  jfi  Chi, 
from  B.C.  723  to  221  the  capital  of  the  Yen  ^ 
Kingdom.       It    was     destroyed    by     Ch'in     Shih 

HU\NG-TI. 

2.  A  new  city  was  built  on  the  ruins  in  a.d.  70, 
by  the  Han  dynasty,  and  it  was  called  Yen  ^ 
which  is  still  used  as  a  literary  name  for  Peking. 

3.  From  the  time  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  to 
the  T'ang  dynasty  the  same  place  had  the  name  of 
Yu  chou  ^  •Hi 

4.  The  K'itans  destroyed  the  ^lace  when  they 
established  the  Liao  dynasty  in  986,  but  they  built 
again  on  the  same  spot  and  called  the  place  Nan- 
king f^:m.  southern  capital,  to  distinguish  it  from 
their  earlier  capital  which  was  north,  up  in  Liao- 
tung.     They  also  called  it  Y^en  ching  ^J5\. 

"^5.  The  Chin  ^  dynasty  followed  in  1126,  buih 
a  new  city  adjoining  the  old  one  on  the  east  anc 
of  the  same  size,  calling  the  double  city  Chung  Tu 
tjj  tp  Central  capital  :  their  northern  capital  was 
near  Jehol  and  their  southern  at  K'ai-feng  fu.  It 
was  also  called  Ta-hsing  fu  ;^^ff¥. 

6.  This  city  was  completely  destroyed  by 
Chenghis  Khan  in  1215.  His  grandson  Khubilai 
Khan  removed  the  Yiian  dynasty  capital  from 
Karakorum,   building  on  the  Peking  site  the  city 
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called  Khanbaligh,  sometimes  written  Cambuluc 
and,  in  fact,  writt-en  in  many  ways.  Khanbaligh 
stood  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  present  Tartar 
city,  but  its  jiorth  wall  was  five  li  further  north 
and  its  ea^H  and  west  walls  were  one  li  outside  the 
walls  of  to-day.  The  Bell  Tower  is  in  the  centre 
of  thi?  old  city,  and  the  Observatory  is  at  its  south- 
ea»f-tern  corner.  This  is,  of  course,  the  city  which 
was  made  known  to  Europe  by  the  early  Franciscan 
missionaries  and  by  Marco  Polo. 

Another  name  by  which  it  was  called  during 
the  Yuan  dynasty  is  Ta  tu  ;;^SP,  great  capital. 

7.  The  first  Ming  rulers  had  their  capital  at 
the  city  famous  as  Nanking,  and  Khanbaligh 
became  a  simple  prefecture  with  the  name  Pei-p'ing 
^^»  it^^^M-  Being  considered  too  large  its  northern 
wall  was  removed  five  li  to  the  southward ;  whether 
the  east  and  west  walls  were  moved  is  not  certain. 

8.  The  third  Ming  emperor  Yung  Lo  removed 
his  capital  to  Pei-p'ing  fu  and  called  it  Pei  ching 
^  M>  or  as  it  may  be  spelt,  Pe-king,  which  mearas 
Northern  Capital;  and  it  has  remained  the  seat  of 
government  ever  since. 

Two  things  may  h.e  borne  in  mind  by  those 
who  wonder  at  the  situation  of  Peking,  (i)  The 
enemies  of  the  Empire  were  generally  on  the  North, 
—  for  half  the  time  during  the  last  seven  or  eight 
centuries  China  has  actually  been  ruled  by  con- 
querors from  the  North.  Hence,  a  capital  near 
the  northern  frontier  seemed  necessary.  (ii)  The 
fact  that  the  city  is  on  a  dusty  plain  instead  of 
being,  like  Nanking,  near  a  noble  river,  reminds 
one  that  the  founders  of  such  cities  were  karsemen, 
used  to  scouring  the  plains  with  their  armies.  They 
did  not  seek  a  site  suitable  for  water  supply,  for 
unloading  of  goods,  etc. 

The  present  city  of  Peking  consists  of  four 
enrlosure.s.  The  Tartar  city^  or  North  city  is  almost 
square;  within  it  and  more  or  less  central  is  the 
encla==ure  called  the  Imperial  City,  the  walls  being 
about  five  miles  in  total  length ;  and  within  this 
again  there  is  a  third  enclosure,  the  Imperial  Palace 
or  the  Purple  ^Forbidden  Cfty.  The  Chinese  city 
or  South  eity  is  south  of  the  Tartar  city  and  adjoin- 
ing it ;  east  and  west  it  extends  beyond  the  Tartar 
city,  but  its  width  north  and  south  is  less  than  half 
it5  length  ^ast  and  we.-t. 

The  Tartar  city  is  so  called  because  the  Manchus 
at  the  beginning  of  their  dynasty  drove  out  the 
Chinese  into  the  .^^uburb  which  has  become  the 
South  city.  All  the  palaces  of  Manchu  princes  and 
important  Manchu  families  and  all  government 
building.q  are  in  the  Tartar  city.  The  older  walls 
were  faced  with  brick  by  Yung  Lo  of  the  Ming 
dynasty  in  1437,  and  the  three  divisions  of  the 
city  were  also  made  by  him. 

The  Imperial  City  ^  J^  huang  ch*eng  is  almost 
square,  being  a   little  more  north  and  south  than 


east  and  west;  the  length  of  its  walls  is  10,350 
kilometres.  It  has  in  it,  besides  the  Forbidden 
city,  three  lakes,  the  Coal  Hill,  many  temples,  the 
Pei  fang,  etc.  Its  walls  are  18  feet  in  height  and 
are  pierced  by  four  gates. 

The  Purple  Forbidden  city,  tzu  chin  ch'cng, 
is  the  innermost  enclosure,  and  it  was  the  strictly 
private  residence  of  the  emperors.  The  mortar 
used  in  the  buildings  was  purple  or  violet,  and 
this  general  tinge  gave  the  name  to  the  city. 
Another  explanation,  however,  connects  the  name 
with  the  Pole  Star,  called  by  an  ancient  writer 
'the  Star  of  the  violet  myrtle,'  the  empire  depending 
on  this  central  spot  as  the  heavens  on  the  pole  star. 
The  walls  of  this  enclosure  are  1006  metres  north 
and  south  and  786  metres  east  and  we^it,  and  are 
22  feet  high.  Outside  i&  a  moat  60  metres  wide. 
There  are  four  gates. 

Among  the  better-known  'sights'  of  Peking  the 
first  place  must  be  given  to  the  Altar  of  Heaven 
iq.v.).  The  Confucian  Temple  with  the  Stone 
Drums  {q.v.),  The  Lama  Temple  [q-v.],  the  Observ- 
atory [q-v.)  with  its  remaining  instruments,  the 
Summer  Palace  {q.v.),  the  Drum  Tower  and  Bell 
Tower,  are  all  attractive.  Some  people  may  take 
more  pleasure  in  visiting  the  sites  connected  with 
early  church  history  in  Peking, — the  Cathedrals, 
the  Portuguese  cemetery  with  the  graves  of  Ricci, 
ScHALL  and  many  more  (see  Chala). 

The  Legation  Quarter  adjoins  the  eastern  part  of 
the  southern  wall  of  l-he  Tartar  city,  and  is  now 
always  in  a  state  of  defence. 

Unfortunately  no  very  good  guide  to  Peking 
haf^  ever  been  issued.  Favier's  work  has  many 
inaccuracies,  and  Bretschneider's  is  too  ^hort  and 
limited. 

Bretschneiper  :  Archcelogical  and  Historical 
Researches  on  Peking,  Shanghai,  1876 ;  Favier  : 
Pfl'ing. 

[The  plans  of  these  cities,  given  below,  are 
reduced  from  those  in  Le  Bulletin  Catholique  de 
Pekin  for  February,  1914,  by  kind  permission  of 
Brother  A.  Maes,  Director  of  the  Lazarist  Press 
at  Peking. 

In  these  plans  the  broken  lines  repre^nt  the 
present  Peking,  while  the  dark  lines  show  the 
relative  size  and  situation  of  each  ancient  city.] 
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4.     Nan  ciiing 
A.I).    10th  century 


6.     Khanbaligh 
A.D.   13th  century 


PEKING  CONVENTION.  Sir  Frederick 
Bruce,  proceeding  to  Peking  for  the  ratification  of 
the  Tients-in  Treaty  {q.v.),  was  forcibly  hindered. 
This  led  to  an  expedition  and  to  this  Convention. 

An  indemnity  of  eight  million  taels  was  agreed 
on  instead  of  the  two  millions  of  the  Treaty.  The 
port  of  Tientsin  was  to  be  opened  to  Britush  trade 
and  residence.  The  Kowloon  territory  already 
leased  to  Her  ^Majesty's  representative  was  to  be 
ceded  to  Great  Britain.  Chuisan  was  to  be  evacuated 
at  once. 

The    Convention   wafe    signed    on    October   24, 
1860,  at  Peking,  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Prince 
KrNG. 

PEKING  GAZETTE,  ^,M  ching  pao,  tradi- 
tionally dating  from  the  end  of  the  10th  centui^, 
was  a  daily  metropolitan  afflche,  containing  Court 
Gazette,  Decrees  and  Memorials.  Manuiscript  copies 
were  sent  to  the  high  provincial  authorities,  and  the 
printed  form  was  sent  to  Canton,  etc.  In  some 
places  it  was  reprinted. 


Tho  'yollcmv'  Peking  OarotU  ctMsed  at  tho  cIom 
of  tho  Murxhu  period,  but  a  whiU  edilioti  U  •till 
ikhUi-d  by  Hhuan    1   i  ;.';,  ilm  vx  Kmpcror, 

PEKING   STAG. 

PEKING  UNIVERSITY,  (ViXX^^ii  <""^ 
UniversUi/  nj   I'rkiwj,  4. v.)   u  a  uii/#.ioi»iiry   ur»<J«  r 
tukin({  which  had  iti  origin  in  tho  educational  work 
of  tho  M.Iv.M. 

Iti  lb70  a  ■mall  day  ncluxil  wan  >/|j<  ii<-'i  with 
thrco  boys,  iiiduci'd  to  attend  by  the  gift  of  one 
meal  per  diem.  In  1878,  a  boy*'  boarding  achool 
wan  begun  with  aix  Christian  boyi.  In  the  year 
1985,  thin  became  tho  Wiley  Institute,  with  the 
grade  of  an  Academy.  In  1888,  during  the  visit  of 
Bishop  Fowler,  this  in  turn  became  the  Peking 
University,  with  the  Bishop  as  Chancellor  and  the 
Rev.  L.  W.  PiLCifEH  as  first  President.  In  1890, 
a  certificate  of  Incorporation  was  granted  by  the 
Legifc«lature  of  New  York,  and  a  Board  of  Trustees 
in  New  York  City  constituted.  In  1891  a  Board 
of  Managers  to  control  the  local  affairs  of  the 
University  was  formed  in  Peking,  and  included 
missionaries  of  the  A.B.C.F.M.  and  L.M.S.,  besides 
members  of  the  foreign  community. 

Land  was  purchased,  and  the  first  building, 
Durbin  Hall,  put  up  in  1892.  This,  like  aU  the 
M.E.M.  property  in  the  capital,  was  do^royed  by 
the  Boxers  in  1900,  but  was  rebuilt  in  1902  and 
since  enlarged  from  time  to  time.  After  the  re- 
bellion negotiations  were  begun  among  the  various 
missions  in  Peking  with  a  view  to  union  in  higher 
educational  work,  and  in  1905,  a  union  Medical 
College  was  agreed  upon,  the  Lockhabt  Medical 
College  of  the  L.M.S.  being  re--organised  so  as 
to  represent  both  the  North  China  Educational 
Union  and  Peking  University.  In  1916  the  China 
Medical  Board  having  bought  out  the  five  Missions 
concerned,  this  work  passed  into  its  hands. 

Union  in  Theological  work  in  Peking  Univer- 
sity, has  been  in  operation  since  the  fall  of  1915. 
At  the  present  time  (May  1917),  the  arrangements 
for  the  federated  University  are  almost  completed, 
a  charter  has  been  granted  by  the  New  York 
State,  and  the  new  scheme  is  expected  to  be 
launched  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

The  land  for  the  campus  comsists  of  one 
hundred  acres,  of  which  one-third  was  already 
purchased  a  year  ago.  Each  Mission  gives  $100,000 
gold  towards  the  initial  outlay  and  instruction  is 
to  be  confined  to  college  and  higher  grades. 

The  number  of  students  in  April,  1916,  not 
including  those  in  Lower  and  Higher  Primary 
Departments,  was  659. 

The  President  \&  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Lowey,  D.D. 
of  the  M.E.M. 

PELICANS.     See   Steganopodes. 
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PEN  or  BRUSH  ^  pi,  uBed  for  writing,  is 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Mkj^g  T'ien  {q.v.), 
a  celebrated  general  of  the  First  Emperor,  who 
died  B.C.  209.  Before  his  time  characters  were 
painted  with  a  reed  pen  dipped  in  black  lacquer  or 
else  incised  with  a  bronze  style. 

BusHELL  :  Chi7iese  Art,  II,  p.  122. 

PENAL  CODE.     See  Law. 

PENTECOSTAL  MISSIONARIES,  THE, 
have  a  kind  of  home,  base  at  Chicago,  111.,  U.S.A. 
They  have  arrived  in  China  only  during  the  last  few 
years.  In  the  Missionary  Directory  for  1917  their 
number  is  given  as  35,  and  they  work  in  Hongkong, 
and  in  five  stations  in  Kuangtung  province,  also 
at  Yunnan  fu  and  at  T'ai-an  fu  in  Shantuner. 

See  Assemblies  of  God. 

PENTECOSTAL  MISSIONARY  UNION,  The, 
was  organized  in  1909,  with  Headquarters  in 
London,  England.  Its  workers  in  China  are  given 
in  the  Missionary  Directory  for  1917  as  27  in 
number,  working  in  three  stations'  in  Yunnan. 
See  Assemblies  of  God. 

PEN  TS'AO  KANG  MU,  :^-^j^  ^  ,  the  great 
Materia  medica  by  Li  Shih-chen,  printed  about 
1596.     See  Botany  in  China. 

Hance  :  Journal,  N .C.B.R.A.S.,  1886,  p.  324; 
Giles  :  Chinese  Literature;  Wylie  :  Notes  on 
Chinese  Literature;  Bretschneider,  Bot.  Sin.  1, 
Journal.  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  1881,  p.  54. 

PEPOHUAN,  ^i^^  p'ing  pu  fan,  'barbarians 
of  the  plain.'  All  those  aborigines  of  various  tribes 
in  Formosa  who  submitted  to  Chinese  civilisation 
were  called  by  this  term.     See  Formosa. 

PEPPER,  ^  j^  hu  chiao,  is  the  ground-up 
fruit  of  ZaiUhoxylum  bungei.  It  is  the  ruddy 
capsules,  not  the  seed,  which  possess  the  aromatic 
principle. 

It  is  said  to  grow  nowhere  in  China  except  in 
the  island  of  Hainan.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  cultivate  it  in  other  parts  but  unsoiccessfully. 
The  Chinese  put  this  down  to  the  wariness  of  the 
foreigner,  who  destroys  the  productive  power  of  the 
pepper  before  it  is  imported,  thus  keeping  the  trade 
in  his  own  hands.  There  are  two  kinds,  the 
Malabar  and  the  Sumatran,  but  in  China  no  dis- 
tinction is  made,  both  being  sold  at  one  price.  The 
Chinese^  however,  regard  white  popper  as  a  superior 
species,  and  are  not  aware  that  it  is  simply  black 
pepper  ateeped  in  lime-water. 

BowRA  :  Customs  Trade  Returns,  Ningpo,  1869. 
HoSTE  :  Ssurh'unn,  p.   16. 

PEPPERMINT  OIL.  ^Jt^rAPo  Ao  yu,  is  dL^- 
iilled  from  the  leaves  of  several  species  of  Mentha, 
as  the  crispa,  piperata,  and  pulegium.  It  is  lighter 
than  water,  and  i.«5  put  up  in  toy  bottles,  holding 
about  a  spoonful.     The  best  is  made  at  Canton. 


PERESTRELLO,  RAPHAEL,  the  first  western 
trader  to  reach  China  by  sea.  He  was  sent  by 
Albuquerque  from  Malacca  in  1515-16. 

PEREYRA,  THOMAS, t^,  H  ^  HsuJih-sheng, 
a  Jesuit  Father,  was  born  November  1,  1645,  at 
St.  Martinho  de  Valo,  Portugal,  and  died  in  Peking 
on  December  24,  1708.  He,  with  P.  Gerbillon, 
acted  as  interpreter  in  making  the  Nipchou 
(Nertchinsk)  Treaty.  He  is  noted  aLso  as  the  chief 
opponent  of  the  Papal  Legate  de  Tournon  at  the 
court  of  K'ang  Hsi,  who  was  greatly  attached  to 
him.  He  succeeded  Verbiest  as  Director  of  the 
Board  of  Mathematics  temporarily  in  the  absence  of 
P.  Grimaldi.  He  was  strongly  Portuguese,  had 
great  influence  at  the  Court  of  Portugal  and  at 
Macao,  and  of  course  used  his  influence  against  the 
French. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  in  reading  about  this 
period  some  confusion  is*  caused  by  there  being 
associated  with  P.  Thomas  Pereyiia  a  Belgian, 
P.  Antoine  Thomas.  Thus  in  Jenkins  we  read 
"Father  Pereyra,  the  evil  genius  of  the  unfortunate 
legate";  (p.  61),  and  in  Bosmans,  "Thomas  fut  le 
principal  antagonist  du  Cardinal  de  Tournon,'' 
(p.  139).  In  the  letters  of  Verbiest  he  eometimes 
writes  Pere  Thomas  meaning  Thomas  Pereyra. 

Jenkins  :  The  Jesuits  in  China;  Bosmans  : 
Ferdinand  Verbiest,  Louvain,  1912. 

PERILLA  OCYMEIDES,  ^M^  t^M  su  tzH, 

is  produced  chiefly  in  Manchuria  where  the  plant, 
a  species  of  basil,  is  boiled  and  used  in  place  of 
linseed  oil. 

PERIODICALS,   EUROPEAN.     See  Press. 

PERPENDICULAR     AND     HORIZONTAL 

Period,  ^  ;f^  tsung  hcng.  In  the  fourth  century 
B.C.  the  Ch'u  state  sought  to  make  alliances  with 
states  to  the  northward,  while  Ch'in  did  the  same 
in  an  east  and  west  direction.  The  period  has'  thus 
received  the  above  term. 

Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified. 

PERSIMMON,  ^iti  J-  shih  tzu;  Diospyros  kaki, 
a  very  important  fruit  of  North  China.  Trees  are 
planted  20  to  30  feet  apart  in  orchards,  generally 
at  the  foot  of  hills,  with  a  southern  or  eastern- 
aspect,  the  best  soil  being  of  decomposed  granite. 
The  trees  of  some  varieties  reach  60  to  80  feet  in 
height.  All  in  N.  China  are  grafted  on  a  wild 
Block  called  by  Chinese  Act  tsao  which  means  black 
date,  but  it  is  really  D.  lotus,  the  wild  persimmon 
(r.  inf.).  In  central  China  other  species  are 
perhaps  used. 

There  are  many  varieties,  the  best  being  that 
called  Ta  shih  tzxl  or  Ta  mo  p'an  shih  tzu  :k  fB  ^ 
ff^  ^  big  millstone  persimmon,  because  of  its  large 
size    and    flattened   s^hape.      The    fruit    sometimes 
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nmchcB  a  pound  in  woi^Ut;  it  i»  •oudlomi  and  con* 
tuiiiM  vory  IitMo  Uinriin,  timt  i«,  it  ii  non  iifltrinRnnt. 
Jiy  fr«ir/.m^  iIhmii  tlin  frijiU  ciiii  bo  krpt  ]»rrfii(  L|y 
good  lOr  nioiithit.  'Jiiirt,  u!id  houio  (itlior  vuriutiui, 
liUH  11  coiiHtrictioii  round  tint  thickcnt  purl  ol  tlto 
llattun«Hl  fruit. 

Ancrthor  vurinty,  cttlli'd  tlm  Swfi-t  porHiniinon, 
id  ox('<HHlingIy  raro ;  Kiro  porHinwnon  utid  liOtuH- 
llowor  poi'Hinuuon  are  other  important  vantttirH. 

'J'ho  lc88  juicy  kind«  are  oftrn  dried,  and  tlioji 
eaten  raw  or  titewod. 

Tlu*  wild  pofBimmon,  IJ.  lotus,  is  calle<i  hei  t»ao 
'black  date,'  by  the  Chine«o  and  in  tho  (y'ufltoma 
list.  It  is  found  hero  and  there  in  the  niountainH 
of  N.  ('Iiina.  It  does  not  often  develop  into  a 
big  tree.  It  is  used  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft 
tlie  cultivated"  pensinimon.  The  fruit  is  abundant, 
and  edible  when  soft  or  after  V^ing  touched  with 
frost,  but  it  is  not  very  fleshy.  Together  with  the 
*'red  date"  (see  Jujube)  it  is  sent  to  the  silk  di/s- 
tricts  for  consumption  by  the  silk-men,  who  live 
entirely  on  the  fruit  when  rearing  the  worms,  in 
order  to  avoid  injuring  the  insects  with  smoke  from 
fires.     (British  Consular  Report,  Chinkiang,  1887). 

The  export  abroad,  for  Chinese  emigrants,  was 
in  1915  nearly  57,000  piculs,  worth  Tls.  300,000. 
Original  export,  256,000  picuLs",  worth  Tls.  1,413,000, 
mostly  from  Tientsin,  Chefoo,  Hankow  and  Nan- 
king. 

Meyer  :  Agricultural  Explorations,  etc.,  U.S. 
Dept.  of  Agricuture,  1911. 

PESCADORES,  Portuguese  for  fishermen,  a 
group  of  islands  west  of  the  centre  of  Formoeia., 
forty  miles  from  that  island  and  about  eighty  from 
the  mainland.  The  largest  island  is  Panghu  (q-v.). 
The  Dutch  occupied  them  about  1620,  before  settling 
in  Formosa.'  The  group  has  belonged  to  Japan 
since  1896,  together  with  Formosa. 

PETRELS.     See   Tubinares. 

PETROLEUM.     See  Minerals. 

PETUNTSE  a  iH:  ^,  the  felspathic  stone, 
fusible  at  a  high  temperature,  which  gives  the 
transparency  to  porcelain.  The  best  is  reserved  for 
making  the  glaze.  The  name  literally  mearis  'white 
briquettes,'  and  refers  to  the  shape  in  which  the 
pulverised  stone  is  transported. 

BuSHELL  :  Chinese  Art,  vol.  ii. 

PEWTERWARE,  one  of  the  chief  industries 
of  Wenchow.  The  best  quality  is  composed  of  four 
parts  tin  to  one  of  lead.  Basins,  candlesticks, 
lamps,  teapots,  cups,  trays,  and  ornaments  of 
various  kinds  are  made.  Pewterware  is  also  made 
at  Chaochow  and  Chaoyang,  near  Swatow.  The  • 
ware  manufactured  at  Shasi  is  much  inferior  to  that 
from  Wenchow  and  Swatow.  Ningpo  pewter  is 
famous  also,  and  is  preferred  to  copper  on  account 


of  tU  freedom  from  verdigru.  Many  article* 
formerly  made  of  it  are  now,  however,  made  of 
iinj>orti-d  tin  plat^:. 

PFISTEH,  AL0YSIU8,  Je«uit  mfcwi.>nary  at 
Zi  ka  woi ;  ho  wa«  born  m  Mcurthir,  April  24,  18i3, 
I  and  died  in  Shanghai  May  17,  llfJl.  Ho  publuhed 
in  1U73  tho  fir«t  part  of  a  lint  of  JtJiuiti  iti  China 
from  Xavicr  to  recent  time*.  (C'ataJf^u*  I'atrum 
ac  Fratrum  o  Hocietat«  .Jenu  qui  a  morto  H,  Fr. 
Xaverii  ad  annum  MDCCCLXXII  Evangclio  Xti 
Propngando  in  Sinin  adlaboravcrunt.  Par«  Prima). 
He  had  collected  material  for  a  full  hint'jry  of  the 
JcKuit  MiMion  in  China,  but  it  wa«  all  de«troyed 
ifj  a  riot  at  Wuhu  in  1891. 

A  list  of  his  publLHhcd   work*  ii  given  in  the 
T'ounrj  Pao,  1891,  p.  463. 

PHAGSPA.     See  Ucuchpa. 

PHARMACOPAEIA.     The  following  are  notei 

on  uSJonic  of   the  chiif  (Chinese  vegetable  drug«. 

AcoNiTL,  ( jfe  gfl  )  wu  I'ou.  A  great  many 
species  are  found  throughout  China.  Theee  princi- 
pally used  are  ts'ao  wu  Cou  ( 9  A  M),  A.  wtlsonit, 
which  is  cultivated,  and  its  powdered  roots,  mixed 
with  white  of  egg,  applied  e.xternaUy  as  a  remedy 
for  boils.  Ch'uan  wu  t'ou,  A.  hemsleyanum,  is 
used  similarly,  and  after  frequent  boilings,  in  small 
quantities  as  a  drastic  cure  for  coughs.  Futzu 
(  jf^ -J- )  is  A.  fi^scheri;  this  is  cultivated  in  the 
winter,  steeped  in  vinegar  and  salted  and  further 
treated.  This  and  other  aconites  are  used  for  a 
variety  of  diseases.  Their  poisonous  quaUtie©  are 
diminished  by  the  above  treatment. 

Angelica.  A.  anomala,  (^  It)  paichih,  grown 
in  Ssuch'uan,  Hupei,  and  Chekiang,  is  a  favourite 
drug,  used  in  female  compliants  and  as  a  cosmetic  ; 
A.  decursiva  ( litj  ^^ )  Ch'ien  hu,  a  common  plant 
used  as  a  tonic  and  exported  abroad  ;  A.  polymorpha 
(^  |§ )  tang  kuei,  the  roots  of  which  are  used  as  a 
tonic  and  blood-purifier.  The  name  tang  kuei  is 
also  applied  to  the  honeywort  [Crypto taenia),  very 
frequently  used  in  prescriptions,  which  resembles 
celery  in  odour  and  taste.  It  is  used  extensively 
in  menstrual,  chlorotic,  and  puerperal  diseases. 

AsAFOETiDA,  imported  from  India,  is-  a  gum 
rei^in,  the  exudation  of  the  Fepula,  a  shrub  growing 
in  Central  Asih.  It  is  used  medicinally,  and  is 
deodorizing,  anthelmintic,  carminative,  etc.,  and  an 
antidote  to  mushroom  poisoning. 

Baros  Camphoh  is  considered  the  best  in  China, 
is  imported  from  Borneo.  It  is  not  true  camphor 
but  steareopten ;  it  is  applied  as  a  powder  to 
chancres,  buboes,  etc.,  and  used  for  polypus,  fistula, 
etc.  It  is  DryobaJanops  camphora,  Chinese  ping- 
p'ien  {^k  )r).  Ngai-camphor,  a  steareopten  isomeric 
with  the  Borneo  camphor,  said  to  be  extracted  from 
Blumea     balsamifera,     from     Hainan,     is     a    very 
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valuable  substance  valued  at  500  Taels  per  picul, 
and  is  used  as  a  febrifuge  and  carminative. 

Capoor  Cutchery,  Kacmpferia  galanga,  (UJ^) 
<shan  nai,  a  root  eaten  as  a  relish,  like  ginger, 
and  ui€d  medicinally  as  a  cure  for  toothache, 
as  a  wash  for  dandruff  and  scabs,  or  to  destroy  lice, 
hence  used  to  preserve  clothes.  It  is  exported  to 
Irdia,  Persia,  and  Arabia. 

Cardamum,  (S  S  ^)  Pai  ton  k'ou,  introduced 
to  China  a  thousand  years  ago.  It  is  the  Amomum 
medicine,  Z.,  grown  in  South-west  Kuangsi,  whose 
seeds  are  used  in  chest  complaints  and  general 
debility. 

Castor  Oil.     {Set  separate  heading). 

CoDONOPsis  tangshen,  Hcmsl,  is  a  campanula- 
ceous  plant  sometimes  called  bastard  ginseng,  and 
ueed  to  adulterate  ginseng.  Tangshen  is  the  name 
given  to  several  other  species  of  Campanulacaea. 
It  is  used  as  a  tonic. 

CoPTis  CHiNENSis,  {^^)  huang  lien,  grown 
in  West  Hupei  and  in  the  Mount  Omei  plantations, 
Ssuch'uan.  The  dried  rhizome  is  an  all-round 
medicine,  and  particularly  valued  as  a  stomachic. 

CuBEBS,  Cubeba  officinalis  {\^%)  ch'eng  chia, 
a  one-seeded  berry,  exported  from  South  China.  It 
resembles  black  pepper  in  size  and  form,  has  a 
fragrant  odour  and  aromatic  taiste,  and  is  used 
medicinally. 

Dragon's  Blood  ;  that  ordinarily  used  in  China 
is  the  produce  of  a  large  species  of  rattan  calamus 
dracc  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo  and  perhaps  South 
China.  The  Pen  ts'ao  name  is  >§  ^  K'o  liu  and 
}^%K'o  ping. 

Eucommia  ulmoides,  ( ;y:  fi|' )  tu  chung,  a  tree 
found  in  Hupei,  Honan,  SheiLsd,  Shansi,  etc.,  the 
bark  of  which  is  tonic  and  diuretic.  The  leaves 
prevent  hemorrhoids. 

Fritillary.  Fritillaria  rnylei,  etc.,  is  pei-mu 
M  ^  grown  in  the  Tachien  lu  region.  West  Ssu- 
ch'uan.  The  tiny  white  bulbs  are  pounded  and 
boiled  with  dried  orange  skin  and  isugar.  Used  in 
fevers,  cough.^?,  rheumatism,  and  eye-diseases.  An 
inferior  kind  is  cultivated  in  Chekiang. 

Lotus,  Nclumbium  spcciosuni,  {7^)  ho,  a  very 
popular  and  useful  water-plant,  widespread  in 
China.  The  seeds,  named  lientzu  (  ^  ^),  are 
used  in  medicine.  The  cotyledons  are  ground,  into 
flour  (See  Arrowroot),  or  boiled,  and  make  a  very 
paJatable  food  The  boiled  root-stocks  form  a 
sweet  mucilaginous  food   which   \n  very  popular. 

All  parts  of  the  plant  are  used  in  medicine,  and 
are  highly  esteemed,  e.g.  the  arrowroot  in  dysen 
tery,  the  seed-caulicle  in  hemoptysis,  and  the  leaves 
in  fevers  and  skin  eruptions,  etc. 

Phellodendron  chinense  bark,  huang  po  ^^ 
is  a  complete  materia  medica  in  itself,  the  poor 
man's  "Cure-all. '- 


PiCRASMA  quassioides,  ku  Hen  tzu  bark,  yields 
on  boiling  an  extract  which  is  used  in  colic  and  as 
a  febrifuge. 

Quisqualis  indica,  shih  chun  tzu  {^^  ^) 
which  is  grown  in  Fukien,  a  safe  vermifuge,  has 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War  been  much 
used  by  foreign  physicians  as  a  substitute  for 
santonin,  where  the  latter  has  not  been  available. 
It  is  the  "Rangoon  creeper  "of  India. 

Rehmannia  glutinosa,  ti  huang  (iffi  J|)  is  a 
common  plant  in  North  Chilia.  The  root  is  used 
as  a  tonic  and  the  leaves  for  eczema.  Ts'ing  hua, 
in  Honan,  is  the  chief  market ;  the  sale  realises 
£160,000  annually.     (Richard,  Geography,  p.  61). 

Many  insects  are  eaten  in  various  forms  as 
drugs.  Dried  centipedes,  scorpions,  silkworms, 
and  beetles,  the  exuviae  of  cicadae,  bats'  dung, 
insect  white  wax,  cantharides,  tigers'  bones,  bears' 
galls,  hedgehogs'  skins,  are  also  partaken  of  and 
among  minerali?,  realgar,  zinc  bloom,  fossil  teeth, 
brown  mica,  cinnabar  ore,  clay  and  a  variety  of 
others  are  used. 

The  Customs'  List  of  Chinese  Medicines  covers 
a  great  deal  of  ground,  and  Hosie's  list  compriises 
220  various  kinds,  of  which  189  are  vegetable  from 
Ssuch'uan,  whence  comes  so  many  of  the  chief 
drugs.  Reference  should  be  made  to  these  lists, 
but  full  descriptions  of  all  known  drugs  are  given 
in  Stuart's  Chinese  Materia  Medica,  1911. 

[N.S.] 

PHEASANTS.     See  Oallinae. 

PHILASTRE,  P.  L.  F.,  a  translator  of  the 
/  Ching  or  Book  of  Changes, — the  finsit  translator 
into  French.  It  appeared  in  Annates  du  Musie 
Guimet,  vols,  viii  and  xxii. 

PHILLIPS,  GEORGE,  was  born  in  Kent  in 
1836  and  died  near  London  in  1896.  He  entered 
the  China  Consular  Service  in  1857,  and  occupied 
various  posts  till  his  retirement  in  1892.  He  wrote 
a  good  many  articles  on  Formosa,  Zaitun,  etc.,  a 
list  of  which  is  given  in  the  T'oung  Pao,  1896. 

PHILOSOPHICAL    SOCIETY    OF    CHINA. 

See  China  Branrh  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

PHILOSOPHY.— Having  regard  to  the  anti 
quity  of  Chinese  civilization  and  literature,  and  to 
the  acuteness  of  the  Chimese  in  practical  affairs, 
their  aversion  to  metaphysical  speculation  isi  a 
surprising  faot.  Three  reasons  have  been  suggearted 
for  it;  (i)  The  inexact  nature  of  the  language; 
(ii)  The  lack  of  a  well-developed  logic ;  (iii)  The 
practical  bent  of  the  Chinese  mind.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  argued  that  a  nation  has  the  language 
and  methodology  it  deserves,  and  that  practical 
ability  is  often  found  in  company  with  phila<!ophic 
leanings,  e.g.,  with  the  wily  Greek  and  the  canny 
Scot. 
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The  iiinount  of  jiliiI«>N(ijtliii-ul  wriliiij^a  in  (Jhina, 
howo\rr,  run  only  ho  t<»nMi(l«'rr(l  mmuU  if  coiiifiiirtMl ' 
Willi    tlio   iiiUMA   of    Hoi'iouft    littinitiiid.      'I'ho   (ii']>arl 
iiit-iit.   ol    pliiloMopliy    ill    llui    liniM'i  i.il    Librury   cun- 
tamed   III  II. r.   lUO  no  Ivm  tliun  two  thoUAUiid  »<)Von 
liuiKhrd    and    iivu    voluiiuw    or    "itoctioiiii"    by    ono 
liuiuirud    and    tliirty  Mivcn    uuIIkji'm.     A^ain    in    A.l>. 
1412,  in  tlit^  i«i^^ii  oI'Yuno  I-.0,  the  writingn  of  thf 
Sung    pliihiMopht^rs    W(<ro    coUect^'d    and    annotated 
under    the    titlo    of  ft,  a^  ;A;  ^  I'hxlnsophy    in    tis 
Cornplttttn\'<{<,     or     iiioit^     tcrfcly,     VV/r     Ctfiiij/lrji 
l*kUosophy.        Ihry    wiio    in    nix  teen    volumo8    and 
"would    if    traius!u.t(.Hl,    Jill   more   than   that   number 
of   VVoytrrn   voiiimos  oitavo  of  nn'(iiiini   thickncsR." 
(Meadows). 

Tfw  I  fujiiridl  Kyicydofaedia  of  I*hUonophy 
einbraros  tliree  liundred  and  sixty  volumca,  but  it 
must  bo  romemborcd  that  the  Chinese  thought 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Philosophy 
differs  very  widely  in  iUi  form  from  that  of  the 
West. 

Philosophy  is  a  vague  term  in  China,  and 
philosophical  matter  is  much  mixed  up  with  other 
subjects,  c.ij.  in  the  ti^  ;A;  {t.,  dissertations  on 
the  arts  of  government  and  of  education,  on  bclh  s 
hit  res,  etc.,  are  introduced. 

The  orthodox  Chinese  philosophy  is  Confucian, 
and  while  in  a  true  philosophy  speculation  should 
be  absolutely  free,  and  not  undertaken  in  the 
ir-terests  of  any  creed  or  school  of  thought,  in 
China  the  problem  is,  "Given  the  infallibility  of  the 
Confucian  classics,  how  to  construct  from  them  a 
mctaphysic?"  thus  resembling  the  task  of  the 
mediaeval  Schoolmen. 

Of  the  usual  divisions  of  metaphysics,  viz., 
Ontology,  Cosmogony,  Psychology,  Ethics  and 
Epistemology,  only  the  fourth  really  interests  the 
Chinese.  Psychology  is  mainly  represented  in  its 
relation  to  good  and  evil,  and  cosmogony  and 
ontology,  though  early  discuFsed  (in  the  /  Ching) 
are  the  last  to  be  elaborated,  and  then  chiefly  with 
reference  to  morality. 

There  have  been  two  periods  of  great  philoso- 
phical activity  in  China,  the  first  beginning  with 
I<AO  Tzu  and  Confucius  and  ending  with  the 
accession  of  Shih  Huang  Ti  ;  the  second  beginning 
with  Chou  Tzu  and  ending  with  Chu  Hsi,  who 
died  A.D.  1200. 

The  era  before  the  birth  of  Lao  Tzu,  has  left 
us  but  one  philosophical  work,  the  enigmatical 
/  Ching;  but  it  is  exceedingly  important  bc^cause 
it  laid  the  foundations  on  which  all  subsequent 
thinker^i  built.  Even  if  it  be  the  case,  a^  some 
assert,  that  the  true  interpretation  of  the  /  Ching 
had  been  lost  before  Wen  Wang  (b.c.  1231-1135) 
and  Chou  Kung  (died  1105  b.c.)  wrote  their  notes 
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upon  il  i  if  It  bu  irun  t)ijit  it  waa  only  ft  mAnual  of 
diMimttoii,  and  that  tho  brokrn  and  \iu\  •  -■■■  '■■■■■- 
ot  the  "Kiglit  litugraiiu"  rt-'prc-Miil  l)ic  «  .    .     i 

unUnuttrd  cord«  UMd  by  primitive  Chin*  for  r«- 
cording  and  making  niiiiple  calcuUiioni ;  the  book 
ik  rionu  thu  Irai  a  phihiaophiral  one,  since  »11 
»yit«*ni»  of  diviiialiort  are  boM-d  on  at  lea«t  a  crude 
inetaphysic,  and  a  numerical  conception  of  the 
order  of  the  world  i«  ono  of  tho  earlieat  known. 

The  /  (Jhimj  ti-arhes  a  dual  lyeiem  in  ex- 
planation of  all  ( hun^ir*  in  nature  and  in  human 
affair^-— the  int^Taction  of  tho  two  forcci  called 
Stiong  and  Weak,  othorwiao  Male  and  Female,  and 
aiao  iluaven  and  Karth,  producing  all  phcnorn<  ;  i 
But  pro  (  onfucian  Mp<;(ulation  ha^  another  bide, 
which  ha«  not  handed  any  brx>k  down  to  ui,  yet 
which  was  growingly  monistic  and  idealitftic.  In 
the  /  Ching  itself  there  are  sporadic  allusion*  of 
thi.s  nature,  and  a  doctrine  of  that  from  which  the 
Dual  Principles  derived — Tao  jjt— was  in  various 
forms  well-known.  The  /  Ching ^  the  doctrine  of 
Tao  and  some  fitron^ly-held  ethical  principle* 
intuitively  known,  enforced  by  experience,  and 
regarded  as  harmonizing  with  the  /  Ching,  and 
emanating  from  Tao  or  from  T*itn  ^,  were  the 
materials  on  which  Confuctus,  Lao  Tzu,  and  their 
successors  worked. 

Confucius  accepted  the  dualism  of  the  /  Ching, 
and  the  commentaries  on  that  work  ascribed  to  him 
are  the  mos-t  philosophical  part  of  his  teachings, 
wjiich  were  mainly  positivist,  and  above  all,  ethical. 
(See  Confucianisfn). 

He  uses  the  term  Great  Limit  T^ai  chi  (jtft) 
concerning  the  Origin  of  the  Dual  Principles,  but 
this  line  of  thought  was  not  developed  by  his  im- 
mediate followers,  and  though  Mencius  speaks  of 
a  LTniversal  Energy  (fi^i^^^^l)  as  filling  the 
Universe,  he  is  only  interested  in  it  as  functioning 
in  tho  moral  life  of  men. 

Even  in  Ethics,  Confucius  and  his  followers 
were  chiefly  interested  from  a  practical  point  of 
view.  The  Metaphysics  of  Ethics  are  either 
ignored  or  settled  without  controversy,  e.g.  the 
problem  of  the  origin  and  existence  of  evil  is  not 
touched  upon  ;  freewill  is  taken  for  granted. 

Lao  Tzu,  and  his  followers,  working  on  the 
same  material  as  Confucius,  arrived  at  very 
different  results.  The  monistic  and  idealistic  sayings 
which  occur  sporadically  in  the  I  Ching  they 
appropriated,  but  their  chief  reliance  was  on  the 
doctrine  of  Tao  as  handed  down  from  the  Yellow 
Emieror  and  other  ancient  worthies.  It  is  not 
now  clear  how  far  this  doctrine  had  developed  prior 
to  Lao  Tzu,  but  in  the  Tao-Ti  Ching  we  are  face 
to  face  with  that  from  which  the  Dual  Principles 
proceed,  that  which  is  without  form  or  limit,  begin- 
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ning  or  end,  above  definition,  above  speculation, 
above  reason  itself— the  Absolute,  as  conceived  by 
]jAO  Tzu,  to  which  he  gives  the  time-honoured 
name  of  Tao. 

He  appears,  however,  in  the  short  compass  of 
the  Tao-Te  Ching  to  us€  Tao  in  two  meanings  : — 
(1)  the  Great  Principle  which  formed  the  Universe, 
and  (2)  the  primordial  matter  from  which  the 
Universe  was  made.  The  latter  was  substantially 
the  Groat  Limit  of  the  /  Ching  Appendices,  buti 
the  former  was  the  true  basis  of  all  typically 
Taoist  thought. 

Three  books  have  come  down  to  us  professing 
to  represent  Taoist  thought  before  the  close  of  the 
first  period  of  philosophical  activity,  viz.,  the 
reputed  works  of  Lieh  Tzu,  Chuang  Tzu  and 
Kuan  Yin  Tzu,  [q.v.).  The  last,  though  in  the 
true  Taoist  success'">n  and  perhaps  containing  some 
ancient  saying?  is  b  Joubtedly  much  later  than  the 
others.  Lieh  Tzu'§  book  is  perhaps  the  work  of 
his  disciples,  much  added  to  and  altered  by  later 
Taoists.  Chronologically  he  comes  between  Lao  Tzu 
and  Chuang  Tzu,  the  latter  constantly  referring 
to  him. 

Lieh  Tzu  took  a  very  transcendent  attitude 
towards  the  universe  and  evolved  a  cosmogony  which 
by  its  identity  of  contraries  led  inevitably  to  abso-. 
lute  indifference  and  aloofness. 

In  Chuang  Tzu  we  meet,  the  most  brilliant  of 
Taoist  and  of  Chinese  philosophers.  In  his  work 
we  breathe  the  air  of  Greece.  He  has  been  com- 
pared with  Plato  by  Mears  [China  Review, 
vol.  xix,  p.  225),  and  with  Heracleitus  by  Canon 
Aubrey  Moore,  in  an  introduction  to  Giles' 
Chuang  Tzu,  Mystic,  Moralist  and  Social  Reformer. 

Chuang  Tzu  felt  Taoism  was  threa^tened  by 
»ome  of  the  teachings  of  Lieh  Tzu  {e.g.,  the 
allusions  to  magic  and  so  forth)  and'  by  those  of 
the  agnostic  and  materialistic  Confucianists.  He 
accepts  Lao  Tzu's  ethics  in  toto  and  bends  all  his 
genius  to  the  elaboration  of  a  wonderful  philosophy. 
Starting  with  the  relativity  of  all  things,  he  became 
convinced  of  the  unreality  of  the  visible  world,  and 
the  consequent  uselessness  of  controversy.  He  is 
all  for  individual  freedom,  and  so  gets  to  the 
Wu  Wei  (doctrine  of  Inaction),  and  ultimately  to 
a  half -pantheistic  mysticisim,  which  is  saved  from 
pantheism  by  the  dualism  which  he  conceives  as 
existing  forever  between  man  and  God  [Tao).  It 
is  the  true  duty  and  delight  of  the  «oul  to  under- 
stand something  of  the  Tao  and  imitate  what  is 
known.  Man  is  not  the  coming  to-consciousness 
of  the  Abiding  Ground  of  all  things,  but  a  being 
akin  to  It  in  nature,  capable  of  attaining  a  positive 
and  eternal  perfection  through  It,  and  therefore  of 
infinite  value  ;  in  his  innermost  being  he  is  not  a 
Thing,  though  in  body  and  mind  he  may  be,  and 


herein  lies  his  danger,  his  possibility  of  failing  to 
attain  perfection. 

Among  the  other  philosophers  of  the  period, 
are  Yang  Chu  and  Mo  Ti.  Both  were  severely 
denounced  by  Mencius.  Yang  Tzu,  who  has  left 
no  written  works,  held  views  closely  approaching 
those  of  Epicurus.  Part  of  Mo  Tzu's  works  have 
come  down  to  us,  but  the  text  in  places  is  very 
corrupt.  As  against  Yang  Tzu  he  is  supposed  by 
the  Chinese  to  represent  ultra  altruism.  He  had  a 
very  logical  mind,  and  puf  his  arguments  more 
methodically  than  any  Chinese  before  the  Sung  era. 
His  system  resembles  Christianity  in  many  respects. 
His  famous  precepts  of  universal  love,  and  of  utility 
as  an  unfailing  criterion  of  moral  values,  are  based 
on  a  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Being  which  greatly 
resembles  that  of  "God"  in  the  Christian  sense. 

There  were  other  independent  thinkers  some  of 
whom  are  loosely  classed  with  Taoists,  the  most 
famous  being  HsiiN  Tzu  who  opposed  the  followers 
of  Mencius  by  maintaining  that  human  nature  is 
radically  evil,  and  anticipating  PIume  in  his  belief 
that  morality  is  an  artificial  thing. 

HsiiN  Tzu,  however,  though  against  Mencius, 
considered  himself  a  Confucianist,  and  fought  for 
orthodoxy  as  against  Mo  Ti. 

One  of  HsiiN  Tzu's  pupils,  Han  Fei  Tzu  [q.v.) 
is  also  called  a  Taoist  writer,  'though  he  occupied 
an  independent  position.  He  fell  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  ruler  of  Ch'in,  afterwards  Shih 
Huang  Ti,  and  committed  suicide, — the  last  of  the 
ante-Ch'in  thinkers. 

Between  the  times  of  Shih  Huang  Ti  and  the 
rise  of  the  Sung  philosophers  there  was  an  interval 
of  twelve  hundred  years,  during  which  very  little 
philosophical  thinking  was  done. 

Yang  Hsiung  [q-v.)  founded  an  ethical  school, 
in  which  the  doctrines  were  propounded  that  human 
nature  is  both  good  ar)d  evil,  and  that  environment 
is  everything.  Huai  Nan  Tzu  (died  B.C.  122) 
wrote  a  celebrated  treatise  embodying  his  researches 
into  the  secrets  of  Nature  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  degenerate  Taoism  of  the  day,  and  Wang 
Ch'ung  [q.v.)  in  the  first  century  of  our  era 
criticized  Confucius  and  Mencius  in  a  very  bold 
and  original  way,  but  nothing  of  importance  wa» 
achicvod.  The  fire  of  the  Ante-Ch'in  times  was 
burnt  out  or  had  been  extinguished,  and  the  state 
of  China  was  not  conducive  to  philosophical  energy. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  tenth. century  printing 
ha,d  been  invented,  and  gave  a  great  impetus  to  all 
education.  Buddhism  had  established  itself  firmly 
in  the  Empire  and  was  forcing  even  Confucianists 
to  look  on  their  ancient  doctrine  in  a  new  light; 
and  the  second  great  period  of  philosophical  activity 
began  under  the  Sung  dynasty  with  Chou  TzA 
(born  A.D.  1017).     (See  following  article). 
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'I'lui  tcuchiii^ct  of  the  Sung  phildMoplivra  w«r0 
ac('i'j>l(<(l  iiM  tliu  liiiul  (itutrinoiit  of  C'onfuciuii  ortho 
tioxy,  inucli  an  tho  intt<r])rrluli«>nM  «»f  S.  'I'mdman 
AguiNAM  wiu'o  udi^pUMl  ill  thn  Middlu  Ag(M4,  and 
only  lino  gruut  philonopliiral  thinkrr  Uim  upjiearml 
in  I'liiiwi  Hinco.  Tliia  wuh  VV\N(J  YaN(J  Mino  (</.v.) 
of  tlio  Ming  dyiKiHty.  Ili.s  vicwM  wcro  roKiirdi'd  ns 
lu'trr(>di)\,  breaii.sr,  tliougli  a  ( 'onfurianiMt,  ho 
(lifftrcd  »o  widely  from  Ciiu  Hai,  but  ho  if  incrooa- 
ingiy  ntudii'd  botli  by  Chincso  and  Jupanono,  and 
bis  b>r(y  idc.'iliHin  is  poilmpK  df.siined  to  play  a 
con>idoiablii  part  in  tlio  re  intcipri'tation  of  Con- 
fucianism wbii'h  is  iiu.'vitablo,  lus  (Miiiia  bccomca 
acquainted  with  the  deepest  thought  of  tho  West. 

MiiAOOWS  :  VVm'  C/iirnsr  and  Thrir  lirbvllums^ 
chap,  xviii  ;  Suzuki  :  H i.^tory  of  C/iin»'Sc  I^hilosuphy. 

[C.E.C.] 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  SUNG  PERIOD.— 
With  tho  11th  century,  a  renaissance  of  literature  and 
at  the  same  time  a  revival  of  orthodoxy,  resulted 
in  wliat  is  known  as  the  Sung  School  of  Con- 
I'ucianisini  ($^i{2j)-  It.s  founders  formed  a  group 
called  "Tlie  live  Philosophers"  (;£■?■),  of  whom 
tho  first,  and  the  prime  initiator  of  the  movement, 
was  Ciiou  TuN-i  (1017-1073),  and  tho  last  was  the 
famous  Ciiu  Hsi  (1150-1200),  whose  keen  dialectic 
secured  for  the  doctrine  of  the  school  a  lasting 
place  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  nailiorL  The 
intervening  philosophers  were  the  two  brothers 
Cii  KNU  Hag  (1032-1085),  and  Ch'eng  I  (1033-1107), 
who  from  an  early  age  were  Chou  TuN-f  s  pupils, 
and  their  uncle  Chang  Tsai  (1020-1076)  to  whom 
they  passed  on  the  teachings  they  had  received  from 
their  master. 

Chou  Tun-i  left  tv;o  works,  posthumously 
published  by  his  pupils,  The  Complett  Treatise 
(M  ^^  and  The  Doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Ultimate 
Illustrated  by  Diagram  (  ;*Cl5  ©  SI). 

The  latter  is  of  the  greatest  importance  as 
containing  in  a  remarkably  condensed  and  pregnant 
statement  the  chief  tenets  of  the  writer's  philoso- 
phical system,  the  outstanding  feature  of  which 
is  indicated  in  its  title.  Taking  an  obscure  passage 
» in  the  I  Ching,  the  Philosopher  elaborated  his 
famous  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Ultimate,  T'ai  Chi 
KJsi^),  the  Final  Cause  of  the  Universe,  an  Infinite 
Being  whose  essence  is  an  ethical  principle,  Li  (3^). 
but  finds  its  manifestation  in  the  Ether  from  which 
is  evolved  the  physical  universe.  The  stages  of  the 
evolution  are  traced  from  this  primordial  Ether, 
through  its  Two  Modes,  the  Yin  and  the  Yang 
(  \'%  f^)  ^^"^'d  ^^6  Five  Agents,  or  Ele'Ynents  ( £  fr), 
to  Man,  the  highest  form  of  created  existence. 

The  doctrines  of  Chou  Tzu  were  pas-ed  on  and 
developed  by  his  pupils  Ch'eng  Hag  and  Ch'eng  I. 
In  their  voluminous  writings  consisting  mainly  of 


e«Miy«,  letl^ra  and  noi««  of  cortverMtiotis  with  their 
pupiJN,  tho  iiioat  prominent  Hubjtrct  of  ducuMion  ii 
ihu  conatitutton  of  Man's  Nature.  With  them 
ongiiiutcd  tho  clear  di»tinction  kx'lwccri  the  Original 
and  Kfisvntial  Nature  [Hk  J^UM-^Vi)  Mid  the 
Physical  Nature  (H  )(  'J^  f). ).  '1  ho  former  wa« 
expounded  on  purely  ethiciil  and  identified  with  the 
Nature  delincd  in  tho  Doctrine  of  the  Mran  a*  the 
"Decree  of  Heaven."  The  latter  ii  thii  original 
iiuluru  ttN  cjiiditioiicd  by  tho  phy«ic&l  element  in 
which  it  is  inherent.  It  ii  to  tho  former,  it  woji 
niuintiiined,  that  Mknciuh  referred  when  he  oasertcd 
that  tho  Nature  of  Man  ii  good.  It  is  to  the  latter 
that  Confucius  referred  when  he  taught  that  the 
iiatuio  of  all  men  in  akin  (tl4fl  j!i). 

Another  marked  feature  of  the  Cu'bs'g  philoso- 
phy wa8  the  place  given  to  Love  in  the  conftiitution 
of  tho  universe.  In  the  Fourth  Appendix  to  the 
/  Ching  the  four  ultimate  principles  of  the  Universe, 
Yuan,  Deng,  Li,  Chtng  (tc  ^  ^\A),  the  principles 
of  Origin,  Beauty,  Utility  ana  Potentiality,  aro 
said  to  be  the  principles  which  in  man  become  Love, 
Rightcou5ncss,  Reverence  and  Wisdom.  Ch'bkg 
Hag  elaborated  the  doctrine  thus  stated  and  showed 
that  I-,ove,  corre.sponding  to  the  principle  of  Origin 
in  the  universe,  is  both  the  source  and  the  sum 
of  the  other  three  principles  of  man's  nature  which 
proceed  from  it,  and  are  included  in  it ;  and  that 
in  the  physical  universe  this  same  principle  is  the 
source  of  the  other  three  ultimata,  just  as  in  the 
ca>e  of  the  Four  Seasons,  which  are  the  physical 
embodiment  of  these  principles,  all  proceed  from 
the  productive  season  of  Spring. 

Chang  was  less  of  a  creator  of  thought  and  more 
of  a  propagandist  than  his  nephews.  He  eagerly 
imbibed  the  teachings  of  Chou  Tzu  received  from 
them,  and  became  an  enthusiastic  teacher  attracting 
large  audiences  to  his  lectures.  He  has  left  two 
important  works,  The  Right  Discipline  of  Youth 
(jE^),  and  the  Western  Inscriptions  (|5  45  ), 
besides  an  exhaustive  commentary  on  the  /  Ching, 
the  chief  subject  of  his  lectures. 

•A  gap  of  twenty-three  years  intervened  betw-een 
the  death  of  CH'E^'G  I,  the  last  survivor  of  the 
first  four  founders  of  the  School,  and  the  birth  of 
Chu  Hsi,  the  fifth,  but  there  i^ nevertheless  a  direct 
connection  in  the  transmission  of  the  doctrines 
taught  by  the  earlier  philosophers.  Chu  Hsi's 
teachers  were  first,  his  own  father,  and,  later, 
Li  Yen  P'ing,  a  native  of  Fukien  province.  Li 
Yen  P'ing  (1093-1163),  who  exerted  a  profound 
influence  upon  the  mind  of  his  pupil,  studied  under 
Lo  Ts'ung  Yen,  who  in  his  turn  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  students  of  the  famous  Yang  Kuei 
Shan,  a  pupil  of  both  the  Ch'eng  brothers. 

The   following   table   will   illustrate    and   make 
clearer  this  succession  of  philosophical  teachers. 
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CHOU  TZU 

1017-1073 

1 

1 

C'h'eno  Hao 
lu3-i-IU«5 

1 
Ch'kno  I 

1033-11U7 

Yano  Kt»i. Shan 
1U53-1135 

1 

CUANG  TSAI 

1020-1076 

1 

Lo  Ts'tsu  Y£N 

107i-ll56 

Sl-nc  (] 
-1143 

1 
Li  Ykv  Pino                                     Chu 
1093-1163                                              1097 

1 

Father  of  Chu  Hsi) 

1              Cue  Hsi  1130-1200 

1 

Chu  Hsi  in  early  life  was  an  eager  student  of 
Buddhist  philosophy,  but  was  weaned  from  what 
he  later  regarded  as  pernicious  heresy  by  the  argu- 
ments of  his  revered  teacher  Li  Yen.  P'ing.  Like 
the  great  Sage,  he  was  not  a  creator  so  much  as  a 
transmitter,  but  he  did  more  than  transmit.  The 
teachings  of  his  predecessors  were  reduced  to  a 
harmonious  an'd  consistent  system,  the  apparent 
discrepancies  and  contradictions  in  their  writings, 
as  well  as  in  the  Classics,  were  explained,  and  by 
his  clear  and  persuasive  reasoning  thousands  were 
won  to  adherence  to  his  views.  The  most  im- 
portant, from  this  point  of  view,  of  his  multitu- 
dinous literary  labours  was  the  work  entitled- 
''Modern  ThowjhV  ( ilx  .^.  t^),  in  which  his  friend, 
Lii  Tung  Lai  collaborated.  In  this  work,  extracts 
froiii  the  writings  and  sayings  of  the  earlier  philoso- 
phers of  this  School  were  collated  and  classified 
for  the  benefit  of  younger  students  of  philosophy, 
so  that  it  formed  a  complete  digest  of  the  system. 

The  scheme  of  philosophy  which  thus  grew  in 
the  minds  of  the  Five  Philosophers,  and  was  finally 
presented  by  Chu  Hsi  as  a  complet-e  system, 
followed  two  main  lines  of  thought.  It  propounded 
a  theory  of  the  universe,  and  upon  that  theory  it 
based  its  account  of  the  constitution  of  man's 
nature.  In  its  theory  of  the  universe  it  accounted 
for  the  existence  of  the  All-Things  in  terms  of  a 
dualism,  but  the  dualism  resolves  itself  ultimately 
into  what  may  be  termed  an  ethical  monism.  The 
ultimate  elements  of  the  universe  are  Law  and 
Matter  (i^  ^)  or  a  primordial  Ether  in  which  an 
Ethical  principle  is  inherent.  These  two  elements 
are  co-existent  and  inseparable,  but  the  Ether  derives 
its  existence  from,  and  is  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  ethical  principle.  The  Ether  again  evolves  a 
dualism  of  its  own  in  its  Two  Modes  ( fj<j  fi?  ) 
already  referred  to.  The  ethical  principle  TA  {^) 
is  also  termed  Tao  ( i^ )  or  the  Moral  Order,  the 
term  being  used  to  represent  the  ethical  and  all- 
comprehensive  aspect   of   Li. 

The  nature  of  man  consists  of  this  TA,  or  the 
Ethical   Principle,   individuated   in   each   individual 


man.  In  its  essence  it. is  absolutely  pure  and  good, 
but  seeing  that  it  is  inseparable  from  the  material 
element  ChA  (^t)  or  the  Ether,  it  is  from  Man's 
birth  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  impeded  and 
tainted  by  the  grossness  of  'Ether.  The  moral 
differences  in  the  degree  of  purity  and  finene^  of 
the  Etherial  medium.  Grossness  in  the  Ether 
impedes  the  manifestation  of  the  ethical  principle, 
while  fineness  in  the  Ether  allows  its  full  "illustrious 
virtue"  to  be  displayed.  Hence  we  have  sages  and 
mean  merij  the  noble  and  the  ignoble. 

Chu  Hsi  and  his  predecessors  were  compara- 
tively silent  on  all  questions  religious  and  theolo- 
gical, but  when  pushed  by  persistent  questions 
Chu  Hsi  confessed  to  his  belief  in  the  TAen  [K) 
but  objected  to  all  anthropomorphical  representa- 
of  the  classics  as  the  Moral  Ruler  of  the  Universe, 
tions. 

This  TAen  he  asserted  is  Li  (i|.'),  that  is,  a 
spiritual  Being,  but  like  the  T'ai  Ohi  (;5c^i  )  finds 
his  manifestation  in  a  physical  medium,  th«  Azure 
Vault,  the  purest  and  most  renned  portion  of  the 
Ether. 

After  the  death  of  Chu  Hsi,  notes  of  his 
lectures  and  conversations,  together  with  his  essays 
and  letters,  were  published  by  his  pupils.  These, 
to  which  were  added  numerous  works  published  by 
himself  in  his  lifetime,  and  the  works  of  the  earlier 
philosophers  which  ho  had  collected  anid  commented 
upon,  became  the  nucleus  of  a  voluminous  library 
of  works  by  philosophers  of  this  School. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  a  Symposium  entitled 
Using  Li  Ta  Ch'iinn  (^  JJ.:;^:'^)  was  compiled  under 
Imperial  auspices,  containing  the  writings  of  as 
many  as  one  hundred  and  twenty  representatives 
of  this  school,  and  remaining  to  this  day  the 
standard  work  of  reference  on  this  subject. 

[J.P.B.] 

PHCENIX,  iE[llc/cw^  huang,  the  king  of  birds. 
It  is  supposed  to  appear  only  in  times  of  peace  and 
prosperity.  It  has  a  hen's  head,  a  man's  eye,  a 
serpent's  neck,  a  locust's  viscera,  a  swallow's  brow 
and  a  tortoise's  back.  Its  tail,  which  is  like  that 
of  a  fish,  has)  twelve  feathers,  except  in  years  with 
an  intercalary  month,  when  there  are  thirteen. 
This  divine  bird  is  the  product  of  the  sun  or  of 
fire,  hence  it  is  often  pictured  gazing  on  a  ball  of 
fire.  The  sun  being  the  yang  or  active  principle, 
the  phoenix  ha?  great  influence  in  the  begetting  of 
children.  It  never  rests  on  any  tree  but  the 
wxi  Vung,  and  feeds  on  the  fruit  of  the  bamboo. 
It  is  six  feet  in  height.  The  male  is  called  feng 
and  the  female  huang. 

Ita  first  recorded  appearance  is  in  the  reign  of 
Huang  Ti,  some  2600  years  B.C.  It  again  shewed 
itself  in  the  next  reign,  and  two  phoenixes  nested 
in  Yao's  palace  about  B.C.  2350.     It  is  not  however 
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'"itil  Ihr  I  hill  ilyunnly  thitL  wiV  licar  <jf  worwliij) 
boing  paid  to  it.  l-iitiT  Oh  rtji|)«Nirurjc©  bccornrs  a 
(•i.ruriKMipIaco  in  ('Iniirm*  lii.'-t<>rv,  and  it*  nur«  to 
Klorily  a  pracrful  rri^jn  or  Hatter  a  wiucriwful  rultT. 
It.s  Ijii-it  advent  wan  at  Fii^nK  hunn^{  fu  i"  Anhiii, 
where  it  Hca'atclicd  at  IIi'Ncj  Wu'h  father'n  Kravc, 
auvl  t\\o  inipiMJal  power  panM'*!  into  IIi'N(i  Wn'g 
lianda.  Tliia  town  now  Hondu  out  enorniou*  ninnborg 
of  pictures  of  the  i)hoonix  to  all  parts  of  the 
eountry. 

DoiiE  :  Itccherchcs  sur  Irn  Sv^erstitioni^  f;j 
C/iinr,  p.  AA2. 

PHONETIC.      See  I'rimidvt. 

PHONGIE,  tl»e  JJurmeso  word  2><'>n<jyi,  njeanin^ 
a  monk  who  has  been  over  ten  ycarw  in  the 
monastery ;  the  term  is,  however,  often  used  out 
of  politeness  to  any  monk.  It  is  not  correct  to 
speak  of  it,  ajs  F.  11.  Balfouu  does,  as  being  a 
Buddhist  sect, 

Scott  :  liurnui;  liALFOUU  :  Waifs  and  Strays 
from  the  Far  Fast,  p.  140. 

PHYSIOGNOMISTS,  l|^  ffif  A^  h.uam/  inien  ti. 
In  the  West  the  word  is  used  for  thov«e  who  study 
the  face  to  find  out  the  character  and  disposition  ; 
in  China  the  purpose  is  to  tell  the  fortune  or  length 
of  life.  Chinese  works  refer  to  them  in  the  third 
century  B.C.  Modern  physiognomists  use  the  planets 
for  their  science,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  ten 
stems  and  tv.elve  branches,  the  five  sacred  moun- 
tains, and  many  other  things,  connecting  which 
with  the  featqres,  etc.,  they  tell  a  man  the  good  or 
bad  fortune  awaiting  him,  his  expectation  of  life, 
etc. 

DoRE  :  liecherches  svr  les  Superstitions,  p.  225. 

PIAN  DE  CARPINE.  See  John  of  Plan  de 
Carpine. 

PI  CI  DAE,  the  family  of  the  Woodpeckers. 
The  following  are  found  in  China.  Dendrpcopus 
cabanisi,  the  Chinese  Pied  Wood-pecker,  is  common 
throughout  the  provinces  and  occurs  in  Hainan. 
D.  major  the  Great  Pied  Wood-pecker,  is  found  in 
North  Chihli.  D.  atratus  is  found  in  Yunnan. 
Picu^  desmursi  is  found  in  the  high  mountains  of 
Ssiich'uan.  P.  pernyi  occurs  in  S.W.  China.  P. 
insxdaris  is  resident  in  the  interior  of  Formosa, 
and  in  West  Fukien.  Picoides  funehris  lives  in 
the  coldest  and  highest  regions  of  W.  China,  but 
is  not  wide-spread.  Dryocopus  martins  is  found 
in  Manchuria  and  in  N.  Chihli.  Yungipicus  scintil- 
liceps  is  resident  in  N.  China.  /.  kaleensis  is  found 
in  Formosa  and  throughout  S.  China^  /.  pygmaeus 
is  found  in  Yiinnan.  Hypopicus  poliopsis  is  met 
with  in  Chihli  and  Shantung  on  migration.  H. 
hyperythrus,  in  Yiinnan.  Gecinus  canus,  the 
Grey-headed  Woodpecker  of  Europe,  is  common  in 
N.    China.     G.  citrinocristatus  is  found  in   Central 


Fukien.  (J.  (jutrinx  ii  found  in  the  cerilral  pro 
vincM.  G.  chturolophua,  in  Yunniin.  G.  tancolo 
inhabitu  Formoii*  and  tlie  uouthern  provinces  of 
t.lnna.  Mu:Tuptf-rnu4  foLxcmit  in  rcjijdcnt  in  Fukien 
and  KuangtunK.  M.  holroyJt  u  abundant  tii  Jlui 
nan.  LtpoctMtet  iintmU  occurs  in  the  interior  of 
Fukien.  t'irumnuM  rhinrriJiis,  the  Speckled  Pjculct, 
a  very  tiny  bird,  in  found  in  Kiangiiu,  Fukien, 
Suuch'uan  and  an  far  an  Ko  ko  nor.  Jynx  lorqudla, 
the  Common  Wryneck,  is  common  on  migration  in 
China  and  al«o  in  Mongolia.  ChryaophUgma 
rxckttli  and  Gccinulus  vindunua  ata  found  in  the 
interior  of  Fukien.  Other  woodpeckers  have  been 
described  from  Hainan,  (/ccmwi  hamanus,  Chryto- 
p/ilrgma  styani,  Lepoccislea  hainaniu ;  see  /\Z.ii. 
David  et  (Ju.stalet  :  Lta  Outaux  dt  la  Chmt; 
and   P.Z.S.,  1900,  p.  482. 

PICUL  ^  tan  or   :?J.     The  Chinese  'hundred- 
^^•'fe'^'t-.'  gtiuerally  equal  to  133^  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
See    Wrights  and  Measures. 

PI  DGIN-ENGLJSH,  an  extraordinary  jargon 
in  use  between  native  servants,  shopmen,  etc.,  on 
the  one  side,  and  toreigners  who  do  not  is«peak 
Chinese  on  the  other.  The  word  pidgtn  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Chinese  attempt  to  pronounce  the  word 
business;  pidgin-Engli.'^h  is  therefore  'business- 
English'  ;  it  is  certainly  not  literary  English.  In 
the  main  it  is  a  limited  number  of  English  words 
used  more  or  le^s  according  to  Chinese  idiom,  and 
also  mispronounced.  The  fewest  possible  number 
of  English  words  are  in  u?e  :  thus  my  is  made  to 
do  duty  for  /  and  me.  "I  cannot"  becomes  "My 
no  can,"  and  "It  is  not  my  affair"  is  "No  belong 
my  pidgin."  The  senseless  dialect  originated  with 
the  "linguists"  {q.v.),  in  the  old  Canton  days  when 
very  few  foreigners  spoke  Chinese  and  no  Chinese 
knew  English.  With  the  increase  of  intercourse  it 
is  rapidly  passing  out  of  u?e  and  will  happily  vanish 
before  long. 

Dyer  Ball  :  Things  Chinese;  LelaIs'D  :  Pidgin- 
English  Sing-Song. 

PIGEONS.     See   Columbae. 

PIKA,  the  tailless  hare.     See  Lagomyidoe. 

PI  KAN,  ]:t:  ^,  a  relative  of  Chou  Hsix,  the 
last  Emperor  of  the  Shang  dynasty,  12th  century 
B.C.  He  remonstrated  with  the  ruJer  over  his 
excesses  and  was  promptly  disembowelled. 

PILGRIMS,  BUDDHIST.  This  heading  is 
sometimes  used  for  convenience  for  the  famous 
pilgrims  who  went  from  China  to  India  in  the 
early  days  of  Buddhism  and  wrote  accounts  of  their 
travel>?.  Fa  Hsien  travelled  from  a.d.  399  to  413-; 
HsiiAN  TsANG  from  629  to  645 ;  I  Ching  from  671 
to  695j  with  an  interval  spent  in  CJhina ;  Sung  Yiin 
was  sent  as  a  lay  messenger  witl^  a  priest  Htr  Sheng 
in  518.     Parkeh  states  that  there   ^'ere  some  sixtv 
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Buch  pilgrims  by  land  or  sea,   in  the  7th  and  8th 
centuries.     See  separate  articles. 

Parker  :  China;  Her  History,  Diplomacy  and 
Commerce. 

PINAL  or  PINHAL.  When  the  Spanish  took 
the  Philippines  in  1555,  they  tried  to  open  trade 
\\ith  Canton,  but  were,  of  course,  opposed  by  the 
Portuguese.  China,  however,  according  to  Mendoza, 
permibl-ed  them  to  trade  at  Pinal,  which  he  states 
to  be  thirty  leagues  from  Canton.  It  is  probable 
that  the  place  may  be  P'ing  hai  2|i  ^^  on  the  south 
coast  of  Kuangtung,  east  of  Hongkong.  The  foreign 
name  for  P'inghai  is  Harlem  Bay. 

Mendoza  :  History  of  China;  Morrison  : 
Anglo-Chinese  Calendar  for  1832. 

PINE-APPLE  FIBRE,  po-lo  ma  J^^||flJ|t,  is 
obained  from  the  leaves  of  Bromelia  'penguin, 
which  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Hainan,  under 
tropical  conditions,  particularly  on  the  east  coast ; 
.also  on  the  Leichow  Peninsula  on  the  mainland 
opposite.  It  is  grown  as  a  hedge  plant  and  also  in 
parallel  rows^in  fields.  At  the  end  of  their  first 
year  the  trees  produce  leaves  capable  of  being 
decorticated  for  fibre,  but  it  is  usual  to  wait  till 
the  second  year,  when  longer  leaves  are  obtainable, 
which  give  a  better  yield  of  fibre.  About  a  dozen 
leaves  are  taken  from  each  plant,  and  are  scraped 
both  above  and  below  until  the  green  tissue  has 
^been  removed,  revealing  a  skein  of  yellowiih  fibres^ 
which  is  soaked  in  cold  watfer  for  six  hours,  and 
then  dried  in  the  sun.  This  alternate  washing  and 
drying  continues  for  three  days,  until  the  fibre  has 
become  sufhciently  bleached  and  all  non-fibrous 
tissue  ha.^  been  removed.  The  material  thus  pre- 
pared is  next  combed  in  order  to  reduce  it  to 
regular  filaments  of  the  required  fineness,  after 
which  it  is  made  into  threads  for  weaving. 

The  combings  are  said  to  give  excellent  results 
for  paper  making.  The  fibre  itself  is  of  fine  quality 
and  great  strength,  suitable  for  textile  purposes, 
but  the  time  and  labour  involved  in  extracting  it 
have  hitherto  restricted  its  use. 

In  Hainan  this  fibre  is  made  into  a  very  fine 
grass  cloth,  and  it  is  also  sent  for  manufacture 
to  Sv/atow.  The  average  annual  exportation  is 
between  ^,5QD  and  4.000  piculs  of  fibre,  worth  about 
Hk.Tl»'.  3.^  per  picul.  The  gras.?-clotli  is  v/orth 
about -H4«.Tls.  150  per  picul,  or  nearly  double  the 
value  of  ramie  grass-cloth  exported  from  the 
Yangt/n  ports. 

PINTO,  FERDINAND  MENDEZ,  was  born 
in  Portugal  in  1509  or  1510,  and  lived  a  life  of 
extraordinary  adventure. 

After  many  wild  doings  elsewhere,  ho  and  a 
troop^of  other  desperadoes  came  to  Ningpo,  and 
there  learned  from  a  Chinese  pirate  that  there  was 
to   the    north-east,    an    island    with    the   tombs    of 


seventeen  Chinese  kings,  all  of  gold.  They  set 
out  thither ;  on  the  way  there  the  Chinese  deserted, 
but  the  Portuguese  reached  the  island,  plundered 
the  tombs,  were  attacked  and  had  to  retreat.  Oh 
their  way  back  a  gale  made  it  necessary  to  throw 
iheir  plunder  overboard ;  one  ship  was  wrecked, 
the  other  they  ran  ashore.  The  fourteen  Portu- 
guese saved  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Chinese, 
thrown  into  a  pond  and  almost  devoured  by  Jeeches, 
then  sent  to  Nanking,  where  they  were  whipped 
and  barely  escaped  being  each  deprived  of  a  thumb. 
Tiiey  were  then  sent  to  Peking,  and  after  two 
months  there,  were  condemned  to  a  year  of  hard 
labour,  first  at  the  Great  Wall,  then  at  Quinsay 
(Hangchow).  Before  the  time  was  finished,  how- 
ever, the  coming  of  the-  Manchus  liberated  them. 
They  went  with  their  liberators'  to  Manchuria,  then 
again  to  Ningpo,  and  thence  to  Japan;  after  many 
more  adventures,  Pinto  returned  to  Malacca.  He 
later  made  another  visit  to  China,  but  it  was 
apparently  less  full  of  excitement. 

He  wa-s  in  Japan  three  times,  the  third  visit 
being  in  Xavier's  company  in  the  year  1548,  and 
he  was  the  first  European  to  visit  that  land. 

Most  of  the  wealth  he  had  acquired  he  gave  to 
found  a  Seminary  in  Japan  for  the  propagation  of 
the  faith. 

His  travels  lasted  from  1637  to  1558,  during 
which  time  he  says  he  was  sold  sixteen  times,  made 
a  slave  thirteen  times  and  shipwrecked  five  times ; 
truly  a  crowded  twenty-one  years'  of  glorious  life. 

His  account  of  his  adventures  was  first  printed 
at  Lisbon  in  Portuguese  in  1614.  It  has  of  course 
been  translated  into  many  languages  ;  there  are  at 
least  tv/o  English  translations,  by  Gent  and  Cog  an. 
It  is  accepted  now  as  substantially  correct,  though 
many  details  are  doubtless  highly  coloured.  He 
returned  to  Europe-  in  1558  and  died  in  Portugal 
in  1581  or  1583. 

The  Voyages  cmd  Adventures  of  Ferdinand 
Mcnde.z  Pinto,  London,  1891. 

PIONEER,  the  name  of  the  fir^t  merchant 
steamer  io  reach  Chungking,  June  20,  1899.  It 
was  bought  by  the  British  Government  and  turned 
into  a  riven  gunboat,  with  the  name  Kinsha.  Its 
tonnage  was  337  tons.  Mr.  Little's  7-ton  launch 
had  reached  Chungking  the  previous  year,  but  ^he 
had  to  be  tracked  over  the  rapids,  and  was  too 
small  for  cargo.     See  Chungking. 

P'l   P'A.     See  Loquat. 

P'l  PA  CHI  fg^HG-  The  Sitory  of  the  Guitar; 
a  play  by  Kao  Tsk-ch'k-  g,  first  performed  in  1704, 
and  considered  by  some  as  -  the  best  of  Chinese 
plays.  The  plot  is  given  in  Giles'  Chinese  Litera- 
ture, p.  326,  and  the  play  has  been  translated  into 
French  by  Bazin,   (Paris,  1841).     See  Drama. 
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PIPITS.     Soo  MotacUlulae. 

PI  RES,  THOMAS,  an  aiiihuNNudor,  Iho  lirat 
fioiii  l<iiin>|)(i  to  ('iiiitit,  niMil  in  151U  to  I'ckiiiK  by 
tiio  (oiirt  (rf  rortugal  ;  lit)  hud  liciin  it  nwident  in 
tho  Iiidicii  for  aoinu  yrura  (in^'ii^cd  in  colloctinK 
(!iiiK'H.  'i'huHciuiidroii  of  niiio  v(!hnuU  wiu«  (-onirnatid<'d 
by  I'KKDiNANi)  DK  Anouada,  uiid  it  in  pluiisibly  iiuid 
by  coiiU'inporiiry  writiT-s  thut  ho  was  thti  iij)|)(>ii)t<ul 
envoy,  but  that  in  view  of  tlio  huniilialiii^  c<'rc- 
nionio8  riMjuiri'd  at  tho  C/'hinoao  court  ho  gave 
precodciu'o  to  I'iiikm.  It  waa  de  Anduada  who 
iiiainuatod  hiiUHolf  into  tlio  good  graces  of  tho 
(*anton  oiricialM,  and  aitrr  a  timo  it  wan  pontiiblo 
for  PiiiKS  to  start  for  lacking. 

Moanwhilo,  however,  Simon  dk  Anduada, 
brother  of  Fehoinand,  had  come  from  Malacca 
with  four  vessels,  built  a  fort  on  ono  of  tho  islands 
and  allowed  hi.s  men  to  plunder  and  ravage  the 
coasts.  These  high-handed  doings  being  reported 
to  Peking,  and  tho  vassal  King  of  Bantam  appealing 
at  tlio  same  time  for  vengeance  against  the 
Portuguese  conquerors  of  Malacca,  the  Mission  of 
PiJiKS  was  not  a  success  ;  indeed,  but  for  the  death 
of  the  emperor,  Chkng  te,  he  would  probably  have 
been  executed ;  the  mere  style  of  address  in  the 
letters  he  brought  was  a  deadly  offence.  As  it  was, 
he  was  sent  back  to  Canton,  orders  being  given 
meanwhile  that  the  Portuguese  should  leave.  They 
r-efused  to  obey,  and  a  struggle  took  place, 
immediately  after  which  the  luckless  Pikes  arrived. 
He  and  his  followers  were  at  once  thrown  into 
prison  and  made  responsible  for  all  the  offences  of 
their  compatriots.  Of  twelve  followers  five  died  of 
their  rigorous  treatment,  and  it  was  incorrectly 
recorded  that  Pires  himself  also  perished  in  prison. 
It  seems,  however,  that  he  was  banished  to  some 
part  of  th-e  empire,  and  there  married,  and  brought 
up  children  in  the  Christian  faith  :  at  least, 
Mendez  Pinto  relates  that  twenty  years  later  he 
came  across  a  daughter  of  Pires,  who  knew  some 
Portuguese  and  was  acquainted  with  the  church 
service.     He  died  about  1543. 

Hue  :  China,  Tnrtary  and  Thibet;  Montalto 
DE  Jestts  :  Historic  Macao;  Mendez  Pinto  : 
c.  xxvii ;  Remusat  :  Nouveaux  Melanges  Asiatiques y 
vol.  ii. 

PISCICULTURE.     See  fishes  and  Fisheries. 

PITTIDAE,  a  Family  of  the  Passercs.  Pitta 
ni/mplia  T.  &  S.  is  a  rare  bird  which  is  found  in  the 
southern  provinces ;  it  has  been  taken  at  Amoy, 
Foochow,  Shanghai,  Chefoo,  Shaweishan,  in  Anhui 
and  in  Formosa ;  (CouiiTOis). 

PLAGUE.  Plague  has  been  known  in  China 
under  different  names,  such  as  wen  t  j^^,  t  chenrj 
^^.  jyot  5SU  ruli*^,||,  i.e.  pest,  and  shu  i  ^  g. 
The  last,  meaning  rat  plague,  is  perhaps  the  most 


■cinntific  and  Accurate,  and  in  now  adopted  in  aU 
niiMJiral  and  lay  bfj^jkn  publi«hed  in  ('huirMs. 

III.STOUY.  -Tho  hiatory  of  pJagUQ  it  porhapt 
more  faAcinating  than  that  of  any  other  known 
diKcaar,  but  it  in  not  prop^Mcd  to  enter  into  details 
hi-re  except  in  no  far  a*  it  conrorna  Thina. 

I'lugun  M  a  very  old  diMra««  and  m  mentioned 
in  tlio  liible  m  occurring  centurioi  before  the 
(.'hrli^tian  era  in  tho  land  of  the  I'hilistinei. 
('hineno  hmtory  aUo  toemt  with  references  to 
t  cheiifj,  but  it  is  not  quite  certain  how  many  vl 
these  reported  epidemics  arc  due  to  typhus,  famine 
04'  bubonic  plague.  The  Tiriit  authentic  pandemic 
of  plague  originaUid  uomcwhere  in  Kgypt  (B.C. 
642)  and  spread  to  Constantinople  and  neighbour- 
ing citicR.  The  second  one  recorded  began  insidi- 
ously in  the  11th  century  and  developed  into  the 
great  pandemic  known  as  "  Black  Death,"  bccauM 
the  sick  turned  black  before  death.  Much  diHpute 
has  arisen  as  to  the  origin  of  this  great  epidcnic. 
The  Kussiaji  records  place  it  in  India,  the  Grecian 
in  Scythia,  the  English  in  India,  the  Arab  in 
Tartary  and  the  Italian  in  Cathay  (China).  It  is 
probable  that  marmots  inhabiting  that  long  chain 
of  mountains  bordering  on  India  and  Tibet  were 
the  precursors  of  this  disease  and  by  infecting 
first  the  household  rat  and  then  man  succeeded  in 
spreading  the  plague,  which,  though  at  first  bubonic 
in  character,  became  pneumonic  later  on.  This 
pandemic  spread  all  over  Europe  and  most  parts 
of  China,  and  killed  millions  of  people.  The  Great 
Plague  of  London  swept  over  England  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  has  been  vividly  described  by 
Defoe  in  his  great  book.  In  India  plague  has 
appeared  off  and  on  since  the  11th  century,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  great  outbreak  of  1896  that 
serious  attention  was  drawn  to  it  in  that  country. 
Prof.  W.  J.  Simpson  (London)  maintains  that  the 
extraordinary  epidemic  which  swept  over  Canton 
and  Hongkong  in  1894,  and  two  years  afterwards 
spread  all  over  India,  had  its  origin  in  the  province 
of  Yiinnan,  where  a  Catholic  priest  encountered 
it  in  1871  under  the  name  of  yang-tzu  pf  ^.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  this  too,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Black  Death,  may  be  traced  to  the  marmots  of  the 
Himalayan  and  Altai  Mountains,  This  view  ia 
supported  by  the  work  of  American  investigators, 
who  have  found  plague  in  an  endemic  form  among 
the  ground  squirrels  inhabiting  the  Rockj'  Mount- 
ains. The  last  epidemic  occurred  in  Manchuria 
and  North  China  in  the  winter  of  1910-11,  known 
as  the  Pneumonic  Plague,  which  in  a  few  months 
killed  "over  60,0(X)  people.  This  outbreak  was 
traced  to  some  bubonic  cases  in  the  Astrakhan 
district  (Russia)  where  it  "has  been  endemic  for 
scores   of  years. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION.— Plague 
is  an  insidious  disease,  beginning  slowly,  and  then, 
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if  not  suppressed  in  time,  developing  with  unusual 
virulence.  The  outbreak  in  1894  at  Hongkong 
has  maintained  its  course  to  the  paesent  time, 
and  has  invaded  India,  South  China,  Cochin  China, 
Japan,  Formosa,  Australia,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
South  America,  West  Indies,  United  States,  Cape 
Colony,  Madagascar,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Persia, 
Mauritius,  Straits  Settlements,  Russia,  West  Africa, 
Siberia,  Marseilles,  Hamburg,  and  even  England. 
The  total  number  of  deaths  due  to  it  approximate 
ten  millions,  of  which'  six  millions  have  occurred 
in  India.  W^ith  increase  of  knowledge  of  its  cause 
and  prevention,  however,  there  is  every  sign  of  its 
dying  out.  Taking  the  two  cities  of  Bombay  and 
Hongkong,  hotbeds  of  plague,  some  years  ago,  we 
find  that  in  1915,  only  599  cases  were  reported  in 
the   former   city  and  144  in   the  latter. 

CAUSES. — The  actual  organism  of  plague  is 
a  small,  non-motile,  straight  bacillus  discovered 
by  KiTASATO  in  1894.  It  grows  and  stains  in  a 
characteristic  manner,  is  easily  killed  by  heat  but 
can  withstand  very  great  cold.  Besides  man  and 
the  rat,  it  may  attack  all  sorts  of  rodents  as  well 
as  rabbits,  and  dogs  and  even  cats.  When  once 
it  enters  the  human  body  it  rapidly  multiplies  in 
number,  and  if  death  occurs  the  bacillus  may  be 
found  in  almost  every  organ  of  the  body.  The 
usual  form  met  with  is  the  ^bubonic  variety,  caused 
bv  the  rat  flea.  Thanks  to  the  excellent  work  of 
the  Indian  Plague  Commi-^^slon  and  painstaking 
researches  carried  out  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  during  the  last  twenty  years,  our  knowledge 
of  the  plague  has  immensely  increased.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  summary  : — 

1.  Both  the  black  rat  {Mus  rattus)  and  the 
brown  rat  {Mus  decumanus)  are  the  princip- 
al agents  t)y  which  bubonic  plague  is  car- 
ried from  f)lace  to  place.  Just  before  an 
epiden^ic  occurs,  tlipse  rats  may  be  seen 
dying  in  large  numbers,  and  migration  and 
increased  mortality  of  these  animals  are 
ominous  signs  of  coming  plague  in  a 
community. 

2.  The  rat  infects  man  through  the  rat  flea 
(usually  Xenopsylla  cheopis,  but  sometimes 
Ccratophyllus  fasciatus),  which  appears  to 
convey  the  germ  in  a  mechanical  manner. 

3.  There  is  no  fear  of  man  infecting  man  in 
the  bubonic  type.  In  pneumonic  plague, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  danger  is 
experienced,  owing  to  direct  infection 
through  the  breath. 

4.  It  is  quite  possible  that  fleas  and  other 
insects  attached  to  the  baggage  or  clothing 
of  infected  persons  may  contribute  to  the 
spread  of  the  disease,  but  a  more  potent 
factor  IS  Uie  migration  of  infected  rats, 
carrying  with  them  innumerable   fleas. 


5.  Insanitary  conditions  have  little  or  no 
relation  to  the  occua-rence  of  plague,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  favour  infestation  by  rats. 
In  pneumonic  plague,  insanitary  habits 
such  as  spitting  and  overcrowding,  tend 
to    spread   infection. 

6.  Bubonic  plague  is  more  prevalent  in  warm 
weather,  whereas  the  pneumonic  type  is 
most  dangerous  in  winter. 

TYPES  OF  PLAGUE.— Three  types  of  plague 
may   be    distinguished  : — 

Bubonic,    Pneumonic   and    Septicemic. 

(a)  The  Bubonic  variety-  may  be  seen  in  a 
mild  or  severe  form.  In  the  former  case  {Pestis 
minor)  the  patient  suffers  for  a  few  days  from 
fever  with  swelling  of  the  glands  and  perhaps 
suppuration,  and  there  is  no  danger.  Such  cases 
often  occur  at  the  beginning  of  an  outbreak.  The 
severe  bubonic  variety  constitutes  80  per  cent,  of 
all  cases.  The  stage  of  invasion  is  characterized 
by  headache,  backache,  stiffness  of  limbs,  a  feeling 
of  anxiety  and  restlessness,  and  depression  of 
spirits.  The  fever  gradually  rises  until  the  fourth 
day,  when  it  drops  a  few  degrees  and  then  rises 
again.  The  tongue  turns  brown,  the  patient  feels 
very  ill  and  may  die. 

Swelling  of  the  glands  (buboes)  is  usually  pre- 
sent in  the  groin,  sometimes  in  the  arm -pit,  some- 
times in  the  neck.  Bacilli  can  always  be  detected 
in  the  fluid  obtained  by    puncturing  the  buboes. 

Suppuration  of  the  buboes  is  a  good  sign.  Red 
spots  (haemorrhages)  frequently  app:ar  on  the  skin, 
and  when  extensive  are  bad  omens.  Nearly  ten 
per  cent,  of  untreated  cases  of  bubonic  plague 
recover  in  an  epidemic,  but  if  serum  is  used,  20-25 
per  cent,  may  be  saved. 

(b)  Pneumonic  or  Pulmonary  Plague  was 
considered  a  rare  type  until  the  Manchurian  out- 
break of  1910-11.  It  begins  with  sudden  fever, 
shortness  of  breath,  headache,  bone-ache,  cough 
and  discomfort  in  the  chest  region,  after  an  incuba- 
tion period  of  2  to  3  days.  Very  soon  the  fever 
increases,  the  pulse  becomes  fast  and  small,  marked 
signs  of  lung  involvement  are  observed,  and  a  pink, 
liquid,  frothy  sputum  is  coughed  up  containing 
enormous  numbers  of  plague  bacilli.  Owfng  to 
difficulty  of  breathing,  the  patient  becomes  blue 
in  the  face,  signs  of  bleeding  in  the  mucous  mem- 
branes appear,  and  the  patient  dies  in  2  to  4  days 
after  the  first  appearance  of  symptoms.  No  auth- 
entic  case   of    recovery   has   been   recorded.     It    is 

i    perhaps     the     most    virulent    type     of  •  all    known 
diseases. 

(c)  The  Septicemic  type  may  be  the  result 
of  bubonic  or  pneumonic  infection.  Haemorrhages 
are  common,  and  the  bacilli  are  always  present 
in   the  blood. 
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now  TO  DKVKi'V  I'LACJIJK.  TImm  imuhI  be 
lul't  tu  tiio  Iraiiicd  doctor,  und  reqiiirrM  thu  iiiuinton* 
anco  of  a  laboratory  whoro  tho  appliancttH  for  the 
(lotoction  of  plii^uo  and  otitur  iiifuctious  diieAMi 
aru  at  hand.  I'luguu  iU«)lT  Ih  caHily  diaKiioted, 
as  tho  or^MiiiMin  cauHing  it  lias  peculiar  feature!. 
UiiloHH  propur  ineaHuroa  aru  adopted,  the  f'lrNt  few 
cases  inny  be  overlooked,  loading  in  disastrous 
roHiillM.  Ill  all  KuspiciouB  cases,  ^llie  iiicdicul  man 
examines  uiidor  the  iiiicroacopo  eitlior  tlio  bloody 
contents  of  a  bubo  or  the  phlegm  coughed  up  by 
the  {)atiunt.  Once  diagnosed  the  necessary  notifica- 
tion and  pieveiitive  niea.suroa  will  be  undertaken 
by  the  medical  attcrtdant. 

TLACiUE  PREVENTION. -The  prevention 
of  plague  is  based  upon  common -sense"  laws  for  the 
prevention  of  most  infectious  diseases,  such  as, 
til'.'  establishment  oi  isolation  hospitals,  laboratories, 
trained  sanitary  staffs,  and  education  of  the  general 
public   in   matters  of  hygiene. 

On  the  principle  that  bubonic  plague  is 
primarily  a  rat  disease,  any  measures  which 
are  taken  should  be  directed  towards  the 
extermination  of  these  pests  and  their  allies,  the 
fleas.  For  this  purpose,  all  new  buildings  sliould 
be  made  rat-proof  so  as  not  to  allow  any  loophole 
for  rats  to  breed  ;  infected  old  buildings  should 
either  be  rebuilt  or  have  their  floors  and  ceilings 
made  rat  proof ;  godowns  in  particular  should  be 
rearranged  so  as  to  house  as  few  rats  as  possible. 
In  this  work  rat  traps  and  poisons  (preferably 
made  with  phosphorus)  may  be  freely  used.  There 
is  no  need  to  curtail  seriously  the  freedom  of 
human  beings,  fof,  apart  from  rats,  these  are 
negligible  in  the  dissemination  of  bubonic  plague. 
Hitherto  most  authorities  have  laid,  too  much 
stress  upon  the  human  and  too  little  upon  the 
rat  factor  as  a  means  of  combating  plague.  All 
facts  point  to  the  need  of  dealing  with  the  rat 
population  in  an  infected  district  rather  than 
interfering  with  the  free  movement  of  .the  travel- 
ling public.  The  extension  of  infection  into  clean 
territory  may  be  prevented  by  supervision  of 
outbound  shipping,  destruction  of  rats  in  ships  by 
fumigation,  rat-proofing  of  railway-cars,  inspection 
of  cargo,  etc.  To  these  precautions  additional 
safety  may  be  secured  by  restrictions  regarding 
loading  and  the  use  of  rat-guards,  etc.  A  simple 
workable  method  of  plague  prevention^  which  has 
been  adopted  b}-^  the  Shanghai  Health  Department 
under  Dr.    Stanley,   may  be  mentioned  here  : — 

Public  Measures. 

1.  Survey   of   plague   deaths   among  man  and 
rats. 

2.  Careful     storage     of     refuse     in     ratproof 
receptacles,   and  daily   removals. 

3.  Rat-proofijig    of     houses,     temporary     and 

permanent. 
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4.  JCat  doiirurtion  by  trfi/jpiii^.^  und  poison, 
bnginniMg  ut  tho  pi.TijjIufy  mni  v,(>rking 
towards  the  centre. 

5.  J'rovontive  inosculation,  beginning  with  the 
Aanitary  ntaff. 

1  ndivuluiil    M  easur  ei...  Moiio  : — No    raU,    no 
plague.     A  house  that  is  rat  proof  is  plague  proof  ! 

1.  i'Jd  your  house  of  rats  by  trapping  and 
poiH(inijig. 

2.  Make  your  house  as  rat  proof  as  possible. 
?.      I'rovido  no  food  for  rats.     Keep  everything 

clean,    and    store    everything    in    properly 
covered    iron    recc-ptaclee. 

4.  Use   solid    floors    wherever    possible. 

5.  Inspect  regularly  openings  for  drains, 
furniture,  etc. 

6.  liurn   all    traj^ped    or   poisoned    rats.     Send 

those    found    dead    to    the     Health    Ofhce, 
using    tongs    for  handling. 

7.  Get  vaccinated   if  exposed   to   inicction. 

8.  In  case  of  difficulty  communicate  with  the 
Health    Oflicer. 

Prevention  of  Pneumonic  Plague  entails  a 
different  method  of  procedure.  Here  the  routine 
examination  of  rats  is  unnecessary  unless  cases  of 
plague  have  occurred  among  them  before.  Being 
espentially  a  man-to-maa  infection,  pneumonic 
plague  must  be  strictly  controlled  from  the  begin- 
ning. Patients  suspected  of  the  disease  must  be 
at  once  removed  to  the  isolation  hospital  and  the 
diagnosis  made  from  the  sputum.  Those  who 
have  been  living  with  the  sick  must  be  taken  to 
the  quarantine  station,  and  examined  frequently 
every  day.  As  soon  as  definite  signs  of  plague 
appeafl'  in  any  one,  he  must  be  segregated  in  a 
similar  way.  All  members  of  the  hospital  and 
sanitary  staff  must  wear  properly  fitting  gauze 
masks.  These  masks  are  easily  made  from  a  piece 
of  gauze  2^  feet  long,  covering  a  piece  of  cotton 
wool  (4  inches  square),  and  divided  into  three 
slips  at  either  end  for  tying  over  the  head.  This 
mask  is  the  best  protection  against'  infection  "and 
may  be  changed  daily.  Disinfection  of  the  infected 
quarters  should  be  undertaken  as  ordered  by  the 
authorities. 

Preventive  inoculation  is  usually  done  with 
Haffkine's  vaccine,  and  has  been  proved  successful 
in  bubonic  cases.  During  the  pneumonic  epidemic 
no  vaccine  of  any  sort  proved  effective.  Serum 
treatment  has  saved  20-25  per  cent,  of  cases  in  India. 
No  other  medicine  is  of  any  avail  in  Plague.  See 
Plague  Conference ;  Tarhagan.  [W.] 

PLAGUE  CONFERENCE,  INTERNATIONAL. 

The  plague  carried  off  50,000  people  in  Manchuria  in 
the  winter  of  1910-11,  and  the  Chinese  Government 
thereupon  invited  the  eleven  foreign  powers  repre- 
sented in  Peking  to  send  specialists  to  meet  in 
Conference    and    discuss    both   the    nature    of    the 
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lisease  and  methods  for  prevention.  Some  forty 
lelegates  and  deputies  met  at  Mukden  from  April 
11  to  April  28.  1911,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
\Vu  LiEN-TFH.  A  Report  was  published.  See 
Plague. 

Report  of   the   International   Plague    Con- 
ference, 1912. 

PLAIN;  the  Central  plain  or  Great  plain  of 
China  has  been  formed  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
the  Yangtze  and  the  Yellow  River.  It  is  some 
900  miles  long,  stretching  from  Peking  to  Hang- 
chow,  and  its  width  varies  from  150  to  500  mile.s  ; 
the  total  area  is  about  200,000  square  miles.  It 
includes  most  of  Chihli,  part  of  Shantung,  the 
larger  half  of  Honan,  all  Kiangsu  and  part  of 
Chekiang. "  The  Grand  Canal  traverses  it  from  one 
end  to  the  other. 

PLANCHETTE,  a  fortune-telling  device  ufed 
in  some  parts  of  China.  A  question  is  written  on 
paper  in  the  temple  and  immediately  burnt  at  the 
altar ;  two  men,  holding  the  ends  of  a  V-shaped 
instrument  with  a  projecting  style,  write  the  answer 
of  the  god  on  a  trayful  of  sand. 

Giles  :  The  Civilization  of  China^  p.  67. 

PLAYFAIR,  GEORGE  MACDONALD  HOME, 

a  native  of  Dublin,  was  appointed  student-inter- 
preter in  China  in  July,  1872.  He  held  various 
posts  as  Acting-Consul  or  Consul. 

He  was'  a  student  of  botany  and  made  a  fine 
collection  in  Pakhoi  and  from  Formosa,  including 
quite  a  number  of  novelties.  What  he  has  been 
best  known  by  is  his  Cities  and  Towns  of  China, 
a  most  useful  work,  to  a  great  extent  a  revision  of 
Biot's  Dictionnaire  des  Villes  Chinoises.  The 
book  appeared  in  1879  and  an  enlarged  edition  was 
published  in  1910. 

Bretschneider  :  History  of  E^tropean  Botanical 
Discoveries  in  China. 

PLOCEINAE,  a  sub-Family  of  the  Ploceidae. 
It  comprises  the  Weaver-birds,  etc.  The. following 
species  are  found  in  China.  Munia  topcla;  M. 
oryzivora,  the  Java  Sparrow ;  M.  sinensis; 
UToloncha  acuticauda;  all  these  occur  in  S.  China. 
The  Java  Sparrow  has  been  taken  in  S.E.  China 
where  it  is  occasionally  seen.  M.  topela  and  M. 
acuticauda  are  abundant  from  the  Lower  Yangtze 
southwards, 

PLOVERS.     See   fAmicolae. 

PLUMAGERY.  Enamelled  headdresses  for 
women,  with  kingfishers'  feathers  "inlaid,"  are 
made  at  Canton  and  Ningpo,  and  ornaments  of 
Sliver  or  copper  filagree,  in  the  shape  of  combs  and 
earrings.  A  beautiful  effect  is  produced  by  alter- 
nating azure,  ultramarine  and  sapphire  blue^  with 
filagree     flowers    and     dragons,     interspersed     with 


artificial  pearls.  This  plumagery  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Aztecs 

NiNGPo  Customs  Report,  1869. 

PLUMS,  Prunus  sp.,  $  ^t.  For  some  unknown 
reason  the  plum  is  not  very  much  cultivated  in 
China.  The  best  are  found  in  Shantung.  A 
remarkable  fruit  grown  there  is  caUed  li-hsing  or 
plum-apricot,  apparently  a  hybrid,  grafted  on 'seed- 
ling plum  stock.  The  fruit  is  large,  red  and  very 
sweet  and  aromatic.  The  best  are  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ch'ing-chow  fii  W"^H/^' 

Meyer  :   Agricultural  Er/nlorations,   etc. 

PLUM-TREE   PASS.     See  Mei-ling  Pass. 

PLYMOUTH  BRETHREN    MISSIONS.    The 

"Open"  Brethren  have  a  number  of  representatives 
in  China,  more  or  less  connected  with  communities 
in  the  British  Isles,  the  home  addresses  given  in 
the  Protestant  Missionary  Directory  being  in  Bath 
and  Glasgow.  There  is  but  little  organisation 
either  in  Great  Britain,  or  on  ithe  field,  between 
the  various  groups  of  missionaries,  who  are  returned 
in  the  Directory  under  the  heading.  Christian 
Missions  in  Many  Lands. 

The  first  worker  to  arrive  in  China  was  Mr. 
R.  Stephens  who  began  in  1889  in  Shih-tao,  ( ^'  ^  ) 
about  ninety  miles  south  of  Chefoo.  Weihaiwei 
was  occupied  in  1892,  and  there  are  in  all  four 
stations  in  Shantung. 

Mr.  Stephens  in  1897  began  work  in  Inner 
Mongolia,  and  the  six  stations  now  occupied  in 
Chihli,  are  apparently  the  result  of  this  efifort. 

A  third  work  was  begun  in  1883  when  Wu 
Ch'eng  Chen  in  Kiangsi  (since  given  up)  was 
occupied'.  Kiukiang  was  made  a  station  in  1894, 
and  there  are  now  eleven  centres  in  tbis  province, 
the  largest  being  in  Nan  ch'ang  fu  jfj  ^  /j^  (opened 
1897),  where  Mr.  and  Mr>s.  H.  C.  Kingham  of  the 
Brethren  Mission  with  their  child  were  killed  in  a 
riot  in  1906. 

The  number  of  Brethren  Missionaries  at  the 
above  mentioned  twenty-one  stations  was  eighty-one 
in  1917,  but  there  are  in  addition  a  number  of  quite 
independent  workers,  holding  Brethren  views: 

It  is  characteristic  of  all  of  thep,  that  thej 
do  not  publish  statistics  or  periodical  reports.  In 
the  case  of  the  work  mentioned  above,  accounts 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  some  of  the  journals 
and  newspapers  issued  by  the  Op^n  Brethren  in 
Great  Britain,  through  which  subscriptions  for 
the  work  are  also  received. 

POETRY.  Chinese  poetry  begins  with  the 
Odes  which  form  the  Shih  China.  They  are  305 
in  number,  and  it  is  said  they  were  culled  by 
Confucius  from  3000  to  which  he  had  access,  and 
that  some  of  them  were  composed  as  far  back  as 
the  time  of  the  Great  Yii,   who  founded  the  Hsia 
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(lynfiHty  in  2206  i».r.  'Hmy  ure  hIhwi  lialludM, 
Kriuu'ully  having  four  wordN  lo  tlio  lino  uiid  iiioHtly 
rliyiiH'd.  Thry  arc  iii  lour  ttuctioiiH,  (i),  |)oi>ulur 
Lxilhids  1*1  tilt*  f(  udal  Ntatuii,  MpticunuiiM  of  which 
vvtM'o  M(Mit  hy  tho  vaHMul  lordn  to  Ihn  Kinpi^ror  that 
ho  ini^iit  judKi>  <^t  t'lu  iiwiniicrM  and  inoraJN  <jf  thu 
pooplo,  hoiKo  calliHl  kuo  fvmj  IJl  jii,  "tlui  niaiiurrw  of 
tho  BtutuM."  (ii),  UduH  huii^  whon  thu  iioblu  entur- 
taiiK'd  lii.t  vasHaL-.  (iii),  Odi-M  huiik  at  j^athrrin^a 
of  tho  frudal  nublrii  tlu'iiiMolvoM.  (iv),  Odt'H  UHcd  at 
tho  fuinuaU  and  lucinorial  Kcrvici-H  of  the  ^'iiou 
8ovore'i|{n«.  All  have  lln-  iii;irks  ot  primitive  pix^ms, 
in  tlu»ir  Hiniplicity,  tho  honioly  vigour  of  thoir 
niotaphors^  tlioir  rugged nos.s,  and  thoir  arohaisnis  ; 
and,  hut.  for  tho  notos  givon  with  thi-ni,  it  wouM  in 
sonu«  caso.s  ho  inipoHsiblo  for  pirsent-day  Rcholars  to 
undiM\»taiid  lIuMu,  'i'hoy  aro  vory  valuable  from 
tijc  liglit  thoy  tiirow  on  tho  niannors  of  that  romoto 
poriod',  but  tho  sonso  of  tlioir  siinplo,  natural  boauty 
has  been  groatly  obscurod  by  Uio  zeal  of  commehLa- 
tors,  who  havo  read  into  thorn  the  most  far-fetched 
political  meanings,  much  as  spnio  divines  have 
"spiritualised"  some  parts  of  Scripture.  Every 
line  of  tho  Odvs  has  been  studied  by  Chinese 
scholai's  as  carefully  as  European  scholars  have  gone 
into  tho  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  and  divines 
into  the  Bible.  Forming  one  of  the  Five  Scriptures 
they  are  memorized  by  every  advancfed  student,  and 
are  a  storehouse  of  allusion  for  all  forms  of  litera- 
ture. It  is  noteworthy  that  they  are  ballads  of 
fcacc. 

From  the  time  of  Confucius  to  the  second 
century  B.C.  the  poetry  is  of  a  totally  different 
character  from  the  Odes,  the  metre  being  so 
irregulur  and  wild'  as  to  be  irreducible,  to  rulo. 
Sometimes  rhyme  is  used,  but  most  frequently  not ; 
in  fact,  the  poetry  only  differs  from  prose  in  its 
poetical  imagery  and  elevation  of  language.  The 
most  famous  poet  of  this  period  is  Cn'ii  Yuan  J^  /^, 
(fourth  century  B.C.),  who  wrote  the  famous  Li  Sao 
RH  1$  or  Lament,  a"  long  poem  of  "nine  songs"  on 
his  own  misfortunes  as  a  loyal  minister  of  State, 
fallen  on  evil  days  thi'ough  the  jealousy  of  fellow- 
ofRcials. 

His  nephew,  Sung  Yii  ^  ^  ,  also  an'  official, 
was  a  famous  poet  of  the  school  Cn'ii  YUan 
founded.  His  poems  w4th  those  of  his  uncle  and 
some  written  by  Ching  Ch'a  ^^,  are  knowm  as 
the  Elegies  of  Ch'u  (q.v.).  This  style  of  poetry 
continued  right  into  the  Han  dynasty,  and  Chia  I 
;^|i[,  Tung  Fang-so  M:^  M,  ^^^  others  have  left 
us  poerris  from  the  second  century  B.C. 

With   the   establishment   bf   the   Han   dynasty, 
Confucianism  finally  triumphed  over  its  rivals  ;  and 
with  the  renewed  cult  of  the  classics,  the  influence    : 
of  the  Odes  made  itself  generally  felt  on  the  poetry    ; 
of  the  time.     With  Mei  Shkng  4^  ^,  (died  140  B.C.), 
modern  poetry  may  be  said  to  begin,  as  he  virtually 


introdu(4jd  iho  U\f  iiyllublcd  line.  Two  of  the  ilan 
Kiiipori>rN,  tho  fourth  u/id  Lho  ituth,  wore  fftmoiu 
fiootN.  Jri  the  25  yoarN  wh«ni  Ota  iian  dynAtty  wm 
tottering,  th«  ij^  'J^  (Jhicn-iin  period,— wo  nioet  with 
iK'Vtri  p(j<ti  cttlkd  ttfUjr  i\\n  period,  one  o/  ihcrn  % 
dc'iic4jndnnt  of  (JoNru'-jUH  (20th  j^oncration),  H<ime« 
timoH  th«i  notori(jUii  '1'm'ao  'J'h'ao  fy  \ll^,  a/»d  hi«  *ut\. 
Tfc'AO  (htm  W^^,  are  added  to  make  nine. 

In  tho  Linio  of  tho  Three  Kingdoms,  (3rd 
cotitury  A.U.),  another  net  of  icvcn  \i<niU  in  iri't 
with,  known  an  the  Seven  Hogc«  of  tho  lianiboo 
Grove.  The  numi  fainouii  of  thcM  wore  Liu  Ling 
Ifl  f|>,  and  HsiANu  Hmiu  0]^,  the  author  aIno  of 
a  vahiabhi  coriimcntary  on  (."inuNr;  Tz6,  left  un- 
fmishod  at  \\\h  djratlj,  li\  thi«  whole  period  the  bc«t 
known  name  i.s  that  of  T'ao  Ch'icn  p^  ffi^  born 
365  A.I).  His  most  famous  poem  is  probably  The 
l*v(uh blossom  Fountain. 

('hino-««  ptx-try  reached  its  perfection  in  the 
T'ang  dynasty  (a.d.  600  900).  In  1707  a  complete 
collection  of  tlie  T'ang  poems  was  published, 
arranged  in  900  books,  and  containmg  about 
49,000  poems.  The  Chinese  variou.sly  divide  the 
poetical  \york  of  this  time  into  three  or  four 
period.^  The  greatest  poet  of  all  was  Li  (T'ai)  Po 
^.(;35C)|S.  a  native  of  modern  Ssiich'uan,  (a.d. 
705-762),  who  lived  'the  typical  liohemian's  life, 
gay,  dissipated  and  drunken,  with  a  tragic  end. 
"An  Immortal  banished  to  earth,"  was  the  dictum 
of  a  courtier  on  him.  Tu  Fo  ;«:  Tpf  (712-770),  the 
schol.arly  poet  par  excellence,  was  great  in  other 
departments  of  literature  also,  but  unsuccessful  as 
an  official.  Han  Yii  (768-824),  usually  known  as 
Han  Wfn  Kung  ^  3>C  fi- is  one  of  the  most  famous 
names  in  Chinese  literature.  In  addition  to  much 
exquisite  prose  he  wrote  an  immense  amount  of 
poetry,  mostly  in  lighter  vein.  Po  Cflii-i  ti  JFi  & 
(772-846),  at  one  time  President  of  the  Board  of 
War*,,  wrote,  amongst  many  beautiful  things,  the 
famous  poem  of  The  Everlasting  Wrong.  Ssu 
K'ung-t'u  \i\  ^  ^  (834.-908),  a  famous  Taoi.'t,  and 
a  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Rites,  is  known  as  the 
last  of  the  T'ang  poets.  His  works  are  highly 
philosophical  and  difficult  to  interpret.  The?«  are 
but  a  few  among  many  famous  names.  Quite  a 
number  of  these  poets  show  clearly  the  influence 
of  Buddhist  and  Taoist  ideas.  That  art  which 
conceals  art  is  at  its  best  in  T'ang  poetry. 

Under  the  Sung  dynasty  poetry  be-came  more 
conventional,  form  was  worshipped  too  exclusively, 
and  there  were  fewer  poets  who  were  only  poets, — 
i.e.,  every  literary  man  as  such  was  also  a  poet. 
The  greatest  names  are  Ou-yang  Hsiu  g^  |^^ 
(d.  1072),  Ch'en  T'uan  I^,  ^  (d.  989).  Yang  I 
^  it  (d-  1030),  and  Shag  Yung  gR  m  (d.  1077). 
Kao  Cnii-NiEN  j^  U  ^ ,  is  known  by  one  poem,  a 
simply  poignant  little  lyric,  reminding  one  of 
Heine. 
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The  Mongol  dynasty's  poetry  fills  eight  large 
volumes,  but  in  quality  it  was  not  by  any  means 
equal  to  that  of  the  preceding  dynasties. 

In  the  Ming  dyna&ty  quantity  is  still  great, 
but  great  poets  are  few  and  far  between.  The  first 
name  is  also  tlie  best,  viz.,  Hsieh  Chen,  ^  ^ 
(1369-1415). 

In  the  Ch'ing  dynasty.  Yuan  Mbi  ^  ^. 
(1715  1797),  is  one  of  the  most  popular  writers,  and 
far  and  away  the  best  of  the  few  poets. 

The  poetry  of  every  age,  including  the  Odes, 
contains  the  work  of  poetesses  as  well  as  poets. 

As  to  the  form  of  Chinese  poems,  most  of  them 
are  exceedingly  terse  ;  the  lines  are  f-ew  and  short. 
The  twelve-lined  poem,  p'ai  lit  i)\.  ^,  is  considered 
ideal,  and  was  the  one  set  at  the  great  public 
examinations  (until  1905,  when  the  old  system  was 
abolished);  and  eight-line  compositions  are  also 
favoured.  The  four-line  poem  known  as  the  chiieh 
^  or  stop-short,  which  reached  perfection  under  the 
Tangs,  is  very  difficult,  but  much  admired. 
According  to  some,  the  name  implies  that  the  poem 
ends  abruptly,  leaving  the  reader  to  continue  the 
train  of  thought  suggested.  Another  explanation 
is  that  the  four-line  poem  was  regarded  as  composed 
of  two  couplets  severed  from  the  eight-line  poem, 
selected  and  combined  within  certain  limits  at  the 
will  of  the  poet,  though  others  hold  that  the  four- 
line  poem  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  Id  and 
p'ui  hi  have  been  built  up. 

The  rhymes  in  tlie  chiieh  are  generally  arranged 
as  in  the  quatrains  of  Fitzgei^ald's  Omar  Khayyam, 
the  first,  second  and  fourth  rhyming. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  many  other 
form?,  some  very  ancient ;  these  are  often  grouped 
under  the  generic  name  of  Yo  /u  *j*fti£,  showing 
that  they  are  intended  to  be  set  to  music,  or  to  be 
chanted  or  recited  to  some  musical  instrument. 

There  is  nothing  corresponding  to  an  epic  in 
Chinese  poetry,  nor  to  drama  as  we  understand  it, 
though  .«ongs  are  introduced  into  all  Chinese  plays ; 
nor  are  there  long  satires  like  the  Dunciad;  and 
the  long  narrative  poems  are  generally  neither  very 
poetical  nor  very  elevating.  Pastoral  poems  are 
also  wanting,  agriculture  having  been  the  occupation 
of  the  people  for  milleniump,  to  the  exclusion  of 
pastoral  pur.^^uits.  There  are  didactic  compositions 
in  plenty  ;  but  the  most  boautiful  of  all  Chinese 
poems  are  those  descriptive  of  Nature,  and  showing 
a  passionate  love  for  all  her  moods. 

In  Chinese  poetry  every  lino  is  complete  in 
itcelf,  in.,  there  is  no  enjamhement.  From  the 
T'ang  dynasty  down,  the  line  is  generally  of 
jreven  or  five  syllables;  in  the  former  the  caesura 
occurs  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  syllable^^,  and 
in  the  latter,  between  the  second  and  third.  The 
Odes,  as  has  been  noticed,  are  mostly  in  four-word 
lines,  but  this   form   is  now  seldom   used.     Three- 


word  lines  are  met  with  occasionally,  a  famous 
example  being  tlie  Trimetrical  Classic,  and  a  poet 
of  the  Ming  dynasty  is  said  to  have  written  a 
thousand  pieces  in  this  form.  It  is  also  common 
in  the  doggerel  with  which  China  abounds,  from 
nur^^ery  rhymes  to  some  petty  mandarin's  exhorta- 
tion to  the  "silly  people."  The  T'ang  poets  mostly 
used  five,  and  seven-word  lines,  but  some  wrote  in 
"ancient  style." 

Khyme  is  apparently  considered  essential.    Most 
of  the  Odes  have  rhymes,  and  in  those  cases  where 
they  are  lacking  it  is  probably  that  they  have  been 
lost  through  changes  in  'pronunciation,   and  many 
Chinese  scholars  have  advocated  forcing  the  rhyme 
by  altering  the  pronunciation  of  the  characters  when 
reciting  the   Odes.     A   Sung  scholar   named  Wu   I 
^  1^    reduced   this    to   a   system   and   published   a 
work  with  the  title  of  the  'Rhyme  mender,'  Yiin  pu 
mi^.     Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  whole 
question    of   rhymes,   and'  rhyming   dictionaries   are 
common.      One   of   the   oldest   extant   is   the   ^  S3 
Kiiang  yiin,  the  eaj-liest  known  edition  of  which  is 
of   the   time  of  the   Sung   dynasty ;   this  gives  the 
rhymes    as   used   in   the   T'ang  and   Sui   dynasties, 
which  differ  widely  from  those  of  the  Odes.     The 
rhymes  which  are  obligatory  on  poets  and  versifiers 
of  the  present  day  are,   however,   those  of   K'ang 
Hsi's  Thesaurvs,  /O^^^SlJff,  and  these,  again,  differ 
from  the  current  pronunciation.     The  Chinese. lan- 
guage  is  weak   in  rhyming  endings,   owing  to  the 
paucity  of  sounds,  and  this  shortage  is  increa.s©d  by 
the  rule  that  all  rhymes  must  agree  also  in  tone  ;  but 
the  poets  are  very   ingenious   in   overcoming   this 
defect. 

With  regard  to  the  tones,  for  the  purposes  of 
poetry  they  are  of  two  classes,  the  ^ven  and  the 
oblique.  In  the  strictest  forms,  these  must  occupy 
fixed  places  in  the  lines,  being  so  arranged  that  an 
even  word  in  one  line  corresponds  to  an  oblique  in 
the  text.  But  this  is  not  always  insisted  upon. 
Sometimes  only  the  last  words  correspond,  excepi 
in  the  first  and  last  lines  of  the  poem,  where  agree- 
ment is  compulsory ;  and  if  the  first  line  begins 
with  an  even,  the  second  most  begin  with  an  oblique 
tone  and  vice  versa.  Also,  in  seven-word  metre, 
the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  sounds  must  conform 
to  rule,  and  in  five  line  metre,  the  second  and 
fourth.  In  modern  poetry  the  tone  must  be  satisfied 
in  the  rhyme  also,  as  mentioned  above,  but  in 
ancient  forms  this  was  not  the  case.  It  is  a 
disputed  point  among  Chinese  literati,  whether  any 
attention  was  paid  to  the  tones  of  the  rhymes  used 
in  the  Odes,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  tonal 
system  of  the  Chinese  was  not  complete  till  some- 
where about  the  fifth  century  of  our  era. 

The  most  marked  feature  of  Chinese  poetry, 
as  of  all  Chinese  fine  writing  in  general,  is  paral- 
lelism.    It  recalls  in  many  ways  the  Hebrew  poetry, 
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aiul  (•liiiirso  {>urulluls,  like  Iho  llubrcw,  may  bo  of 
Hovi'nil  kiiiUri,  iinlithitir,  or  corrivipoiidin^,  or  coii- 
mIi  uclioiiul ;  but  ^ll^y  uiu  niui  li  iiiuru  ujiuct,  l)ioui{lit 
nut  only  uiiMWorin^  to  tliouj{ht,  but  word  to  word, 
toiio  to  toil)*,  uiid  particlu  to  particlu. 

All  tlicMu  tliiii^M,  tl)o  MionoHylliibic  uiimiIIim  Ird 
\Nurdti,  tiio  HhortiiottM  of  line,  und  of  jxN'ni,  tlio 
buluju'o  of  toncM,  Uio  riv^trictionn  im  to  rhynica,  und 
the  strict  purullulittni,  inuku  a  lino  (.'hiniuiu  poem  u 
kind  of  nio.suic,  or  of  word  t>n»broid»'ry,  which  m 
inuro  suitable  for  uxproshing  Honu)  dainty  fancy  or 
parsing  nK»t)d,  than  for  dealing  with  lofty  Hubjrctn, 
or  lt>n^'  narrations.  The  polisii  is  very  liigh,  but 
c(»nld  not  bo  sustained  to  groat  length  ;  or  In-ing  so 
8Uvstainod,  would  probably  pall  upon  tho  reader. 

Original  pixMna  are  regularly  inserted  by  writers 
of  Chine.so  novels,  as  a  relief  from  the  proso,  in  the 
sanio  way  as  songs  are  introduced  into  tho  dramas. 

Owing  to  the  tersonoss  of  the  language,  the 
wealth  of  classical  and  historical  allusion.'?,  and  tho 
great  divergence  between  Western  and  Eastern 
civilization,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  translate  a 
Chineso  poem  into  a  Western  tongue,  without  the 
delicacy  being  destroyed  in  the  process. 

Legge  :  Chinese  Classics,  vol.  iv ;  Giles  : 
Chinese  Poetry  in  EngliiiJi  verse ;  Budd  :  Chinese 
Poems;  d'Heii\t:y  Saint  Denys  :  Poesies  Modcrnes; 
Davis:  Poetry  of  the  Chinese;  Allen:  Book  of 
Chinese  Poetry;  Chalmers  :  lihymes  of  the  Shi 
King,  China  Review,  vols,  vi  and  ix ;  Cordier  : 
Bibi.  Sinica,  col.  790.  [C.E.C] 

POISONED  BREAD.     See  Ah  Lum. 

POLAM  BRIDGE.     See  Bridges. 

POLECAT.     See  Mustclidce. 

POLITICAL  PARTIES.  The  political  party 
system  of  China  had  its  origin  in  a  revolutionary 
Society  or  T'ung  Maig  Uui  (Alliance  Society), 
which  was  formed  by  Chinese  revolutionaries  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  in  Japan  in  1901. 
The  Revolution,  of  1911  brought  this  party  into 
direct  political  action  in  China.  It  stood  for 
complete  party  government  through  a  cabinet  res- 
ponsible to  the  national  parliament.  It  was  strongly 
opposed  to  Yu.\N  Shih-k'ai.  Its  program  did  not 
obtain  ready  acceptance ;  accordingly  in  August 
1912,  the  party  name  was  abandoned  and  the  mem- 
bership associated  itself  with  several  smaller  polit- 
ical groups,  in  the  formation  of  the  Kilo  Min  Tang 
(Democratic  party). 

The  Kuo  Min  Tang,  formed  in  this  manner  as 
a  coalition  party,  obtained  a  majority  in  the  national 
assembly  elected  in  1913.  The  party  supported 
local  self-government,  national  centralization  and 
government  through  a  party  cabinet.  Being  held 
responsible  by  President  YiUn  Shih-k'ai  for  the 
attempted  revolution  during  the  summer  of  1913, 
the  party   was   dissolved  by   presidential   order   on 


Novenibor  4th  of  Oiai  year  and  it*  niMiilMri  w«r« 

ejecU'd    from   tho    .Nulioiiul   AsAcmbly. 

'1  ho  (,'htn  I'u  Tung  woji  forined  in  1913  out  of 
varioun  ftmaller  grcnjpA  for  the  purpr^o  of  oppOAing 
tho    Kuo    Min    Tang    in    rarlUment.      Among    tU 
foundurs     wcro     LiANu     (.'ii'i  cii'ao     and     H 
>)\\in  M.su,     Tho  party  waa  allowed  UjcxI**   ■ 
diMiolution  of  tho  Kuo  Min  'i'ang. 

Wiifn  I'roaident  Yuan  Sum  k'ai  embarked  on 
Ilia  adveniuro  of  eitabluhing  an  f>nipire  ho  waa 
oppoHcd  by  tho  lcador«  of  both  the  T'hin  Tu  Tang 
und  Kuo  Mm  Tang.  This  latUr  party,  vrhile 
officially  diaiiolvcd,  novorthelcaa  had  maintained  iU 
actual  oxiatcnce.  During  their  joint  cffortM  \x\ 
opprmition  to  the  monarchy  in  1916,  it  waa  agreed 
by  ))oth  parties  to  diHHolvf;  their  corporate  exiaience 
and  to  act  henceforth  in  unison  for  tho  welfare  of 
tho  country.  Hov/evcr,  an  soon  oa  the  parliament 
had  boon  re-convened  in  August  1916,  the  old  group- 
inga  reasserted  themRclvcH ;  and  while  the  names 
wore  not  officially  used,  they  continued  to  stand  for 
actual  societies  of  public  men.  The  members  of 
parliament  formed  numerou«i  groups,  some  of  which 
were  associated  with  one,  some  with  the  other  party, 
while  others  proclaimed  themselves  non-partisan, 
A  list  of  these  groupings  i^  hereto  appended.  In 
August,  1917,  the  Chin  Pu-tang  officially  re-a.«8umed 
the  u.<e  of  its  name.  While  no  such  formal  action 
was  taken  by  the  Kuo  Min  Tang  the  same  result 
was  produced  in  its  ca.se.  In  political  opinion  and 
action  the  Chin  Pu  T-ang  contains  the  more  moderate 
elements,  some  of  whom  lean  toward  constitutional 
monarchy.  The  membership  of  the  Kuo  Min  Tang 
contains  the  more  radical  democrats.  However, 
great  diversity  of  political  opinion  exists  in  both 
parties. 

List  of  Political  Clubs  at  Peking,  collected 
from  the  Chinese  Press. 
Yuan  Lu   ^||[,  non-partisan, 
Shang  Yu  Hui    fn^^"^,  non-partisan. 
I  Yu  She  UitClfi:,  an  offshoot  of  the  Kuo  Min  Tang. 
T'ao  Yii  IS  ^,    a  branch   of   the  I  Yu  She    (Kuo 

Min   Tang). 
Ching  Lu    f?^,   non-partisan. 
P'ing   She   2^jj^,  „ 

Su   Y'lian  gf,  H  ,  „ 

Heng  She  ^^, 
Cheng  Hsueh   Hui  |EJ(  ^  ^ ,   a  branch   of   the  I  Yu 

She  (Kuo  Min  Tang). 
Ping  Ch'en  Chii  Le  Pu  ("1916  Club")    W^ft  Ig^ 

a  branch  of  the  I  Y^u  She  (Kuo  Min  Tang). 
Hsien  Yu  Hui  M^^,  a  branch  of  the  Yen  Chiu 

Hui   (Chin  Pu  Tang). 
Hsien  Fa  Hsieh  I  Hui    M^^^^*  ^  branch  of 

the  Yen  Chiu  Hui  (Chin  Pu  Tang). 
Hsien  Fa  Y'en  Chiu  Hui    griBf  ^f".  an  offshoot 

of  the  Chin  Pu  Tang. 
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POLO,  MARCO.  The  great  traveller  was 
born  at  Venice  in  1254,  the  son  of  Nicolo  Polo  of 
noble  blood.  His  father  and  uncle  travelled  to  the 
borders  of  Cathay  and  visited  Khubium  Khan. 
He  sent  them  back  on  an  ennbassy  to  the  Pope. 
They  started  to  return  to  the  East  in  1271,  taking 
young  M.\Rro  with  them  and  reached  the  court  of 
Khubilai  about  May  1275.  Makco  pleased  the 
Khan  and  wa^J  employed  in  the  public  service, 
travelling  far  and  wide,  and  acting  also  for  three 
years  as  Governor  of  the  great  city  or  district  of 
Yangchow.  The  three  Polos  came  to  Venice  again 
in  1295.  Three  years  later,  in  a  seafight  between 
the  Venetians  and  the  Genoese,  Marco  with  7,000 
more  was  taken  prisoner.  It  was  while  he  was  a 
prisoner  that  he  dictated  his  travels  to  a  fellow- 
prisoner.  In  August  of  the  next  year,  1299,  he 
became  free  again,  and  we  know  little  of  his  later 
life.     The  probable  date  of  his  death  is  1324. 

Hia  book  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
interesting  of  all  books  of  travel,  fascinating  to  all 
students'  of  geography  and  the  Mediaeval  East. 
The  great  edition  in  English  is  Colonel  Yule's, 
revised  by  Cordier. 

POLYANDRY.  The  taking  of  a  single  wife 
for  a  number  of  brothers  is  a  common  and  res- 
pectable form  of  marriage  among  the  Tibetans. 
It  ij  no  doubt  grounded  in  the  low  morality  of  the 
race,  but  it  can  be  defended  by  them  on  very 
reasonable  grounds.  In  the  mountain  pastures 
where  it  obtains,  above  12,000  or  13,000  feet  up, 
labour  is  almost  impossible  to  women.  Even  life 
without  labour  is  extremely  difhcult  for  them, 
where  robbery  is  common  and  husbandsi  must  be  at 
work  away  from  home.  Life  there  is  also  nomadic, 
and  women  are  impedimenta  whenever  camps  are 
struck.  At  those  altitudes  also  the  rearing  of 
children  is  a  difficult  matter.  Having  but. one  wife 
and  family  among  brothers  simplifies  the  question 
of  property,  vhich  need  not  be  consitantly  divided 
into  .«?maller  and  smaller  holdings. 

In  spite  therefore  of  the  repugnance  which  the 
practice  arouse  in  the  western  mind,  travellers 
have  been  obliged  to  point  out  s^ome  advantages  of 
the  system  under  the  conditions  where  it  is  found. 
Missionaries,  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
might  give  much  information  on  the  subject,  but 
they  are  probably  restrained  by  delicacy  and  by 
their  relations  with  their  Societies. 

Deflorption  is  the  right  of  the  eldest  brother, 
and  the  first-born  child  is  by  courtesy  regarded 
as  hi.s. 

The  practice  is  found  in  a  looser  form  among 
all  Tibetan  communities,  even  where  there  can  be 
no  plea  of  necessity,  except  in  the  populous  valleys 
of  Eastern  Tibet,  where  children  are  desired,  and 
here  polygamy  is  the  rule  instead. 


It  has  been  stated  that  a  kind  of  polyandry  is 
practised-  among  the  lower  classes  near  Amoy. 

Baber  :  Western  China,  p.  97  ;  Wilson  :  .4 
iXaturalist  in  Western  China,  vol.  i;  .  Journal 
N  C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  XX,  p.  35. 

POLYGAMY.  In  China  legal  polygam.y  is  not 
possible.  A  'secondary  wife'  is  taken  without 
scandal  it  the  first  wife  has  no  son  ;  and  many  rich 
Chinese  dc  not  look  for  this  excuse.  But  the  true 
wife  always  preserves  her  status,  and  the  others 
are  concubines  merely. 

POMEGRANATES,  Punica  granatum,  ;^  fg 
Shih  liu,  are  not  indigenous  in  China  but  were 
introduced  from  Central  Asia  at  the  beginning  of 
our  era.. 

In  Shantung  a  large  number  of  varieties  is 
found,  from  dwarf  plants  with  a  few  small  fruits 
to  trees  15  or  20  feet  high  bearing  fruits  a  pound 
or  more  in  weight.  Some  varieties  have  the  fruit 
white  outside  and  red  inside;  others  have  it  whitd 
within  and  without. 

Most  pomegrantes  in  China  are,  however,  grown 
for  ornament,  not  for  the  fruit,  and  the  flowers  are 
double.  The  colours  of  these  vary  from  white 
through  pale  red  to  very  dark. 

The.  Chinese  think  the  fruit  has  medicinal  value. 
Meyer  ;  Agricultural  Explorations,  etc. 

POMELOS.     See  Oranges. 

PONGEE,  ;^  ^,  pen  chi  or  ;2js;  fg^  P^^  ^hih, 
the  former  meaning  'own  loom,'  the  latter  'home 
woven.'  A  kind  of  silk,  on  which  the  firm's  name  is 
stamped  with  the  above  characters  following  it. 

Fauvel  derived  it  from  Jg  ^  p'c7ig  ch'ij  the 
wheel  on  which  the  thread  is  reeled. 

The  export  of  pongee  for  1916  wa^  pels.  24,266, 
value  Hk.TLs.  7,813,378. 

PONTAIN,  an  island  mentioned  by  Marco 
Polo,  and  identified  by  Pauthier  and  Yule  with 
Bintang,  south  of  "Malacca  Poinit. 

POO  TOO.      See  P'ut'o. 

POOTUNG,  }i  yd  p'u  lung,  'East  of  the 
(Huang)  p'u.'  To  the  dweller  in  Shanghai  thLs 
generally  means  the  part  of  Shanghai  across  the 
river;  opposite  to  the  Bund.  It  is  however  the 
name  of  tho  whole  district  lying  between  the 
Huang  p'u  (Whangpoo)  and  the  sea,  as  far  f?outh 
as  the  Chekiang  border. 

POPULATION.  The  question  of  the  popula- 
tion of  China  has  been  a  vexed  one  for  many 
decades  :  the  margin  of  difference  between  maximum 
and  minimum  estimates  is  very  great.  Thus  the 
Customs  Returns  for  1910  give  a  population  of 
almost  440  millions,  whereas  the  Minchengpu  censas 
of  the  same  year  found  only  331  millions.  With  the 
addition  to  the  former  of  Sinkiang,  Tibet,  and  the 
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di'{)tMid(WU'i(v<,  tho  foniicr  Ix^coriUMt  440  tiiillioru<,  uixi 
with  tliu  liunio  uddilioi),  ]dtiM  Muiichu  Military 
Or^'iini/.iitioM  uiid  a  iirci^HHary  additi^ui  to  SMUch'iuin 
(vi(l«»  C/iuiti  Yrar  Hook,  lUK)),  tlm  lat<T  (imiro  in 
brought  to  .M2.6  niillioiui,  a  diffrroiico  of  ovrr  100 
inillioiiM.  Tho  ('hiiia  Iiihiiid  MiMnioii  in  ihuir 
imltlication  'J'hr  C/iimsc  Ninjnrr  (HX)6)  adopt  tho 
li^uifH  <)f  tho  "triiHUM"  of  1902,  drMrrihcd  in  tho 
bulletin  (if  tlu«  Anit'ricun  (loographical  S(H*ioty  for 
Doioinhor  1902  jus  having  boon  niado  with  mono 
than  ordinary  carr  and  a(<Tj)tablo  an  a  satiMfartory 
approximation  of  tho  population,  but  by  Kockiiiij. 
as  "nothing  nioi-(<  than  a  guoMH  of  the  (Miincflc  Hoard 
of  Uovfiiup"  iU)  "tljcro  is  not  a  Hcinlilla  of  ♦*vidonc^« 
to  whow  that  any  consus  was  takon  for  the  purpose 
of  tho  apportionrtjont  of  tlio  indoninity  to  the 
Powers." 

'I'ho  following  comparisons  will  .«how  how  wild 
tho  ostinuitos  of  sonio  obsorvera  have  been,  or  how 
incautiously  statements  have  been  accepted-.  Thus 
77/ <■  Chinese  Empire  slatoi»,  {p.  SI)  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Soochow  is  700,000  (in  '1906) ;  Richard's 
Comprehensive  Geography  (p.  159)  gives  it  at 
500,000  (in  1908)  and  the  Cu.^toms'  Decennial 
Report  for  1911  states  that  it  was  in  1909,  256.524, 
by  official  census.  Canton  is  generally  credited  with 
**one  and  a  half  to  two  millions  of  people,  with 
125,000  boat  people  in  addition,"  and  the  Customs' 
Decennial  Report  of  1901  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 
"The  estimate  of  2,400,000  is  probably  not  over  the 
mark  for  the  numbers  afloat  and  ashore" ;  but 
long-resident  missionaries  at  the  same  time  estimated 
the  land  population  at  not  more  than  600,000  to 
700,000  and  the  boat  people  at  50,000.  In  the 
1S91  Decennial  Reports  the  Foochow  Report  gave 
the  population  of  Fukien  as  from  six  to  eight 
million,  while  the  Amoy  Report's  figure  was 
30,000,000."  Ssuch'uan  is  credited  with  nearly 
72.000,000  in  the  latest  Customs  Reports,  but  there 
is  a  foot-note  to  the  effect  that  Hosie  estimated  the 
population  at  45,000,000.  Parker,  who  knew  the 
province  as  well  as  Hosie,  agrees  with  him  that 
itvS  population  has  been  greatly  over-estimated  (vide 
China  :  Past  and  Present),  and  so  did  the  Lyons 
Commercial  Mission. 

From  the  earliest  times  of  their  history  the 
Chinese  have  made  every  few  years  enumerations 
of  the  adult  population  of  the  Empire.  The  history 
of  the  census  in  China  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts.  During  the  first,  extending  from  the  first 
recorded,  count  in  the  23rid  century  B.C.  (when  the 
figures  were  13^  millions — Wang  Tag)  down  to 
1712  A.D.  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  number  of 
lax-paying  households  alone  was  recorded.  In  the 
second  period  the  total  number  of  individuals  is 
supposed  to  have  been  taken.  It  was  the  Manchu 
dynasty  which  first  set  itself  to  ascertain  the 
numbers.      Although    an    Imperial    edict    in    1712 


urdcrrd  tho  kkhI  nuiiil>«r  of  ifihftbit*riU  to  be  %\>Hin, 
nu  nuch  return  wan  ^ivnii  until  1741,  tift4*r  repealed 
ordiTR  by  thn  Kmprror,  wh<*ri  the  nunihcr  waji  found 
to  bo  143,412,000. 

With  regurd  to  early  tiinoa,  Ma  Tuan  lim  ^v« 
thu  populutioa  in  the  ninth  century  i.e.  M 
13,700,000,  living  n'>rth  of  thu  YanKtz*-,  »  ftjfure 
approxinmting  to  that  of  the  fir«t  (rnauH,  but  re- 
proncnting  (according  to  Wkllh  Willumm,  Tht 
Mtdiilt  Ktwjdom^  vol,  i,  p.  260)  65%  of  the  number- 
for  Cliinu  a.s  it  now  in,  which  would  thereff»ni  have 
hud  nt-urly  22,000, (JOO  noulii  at  that  tim<.-.  During 
the  Han  dynaaty,  from  a.d.  1  to  156,  when  the 
territory  over  -which  tho  ten  cemtuaeg  taken  by  that 
lino  was  sub.'- Urn ti ally  tho  same  a«  at  the  present 
day,  the  population  varied  between  50  and  60 
millions,  and  in  a.i>.  606,  when  China  wa«  again 
united  under  one  rule,  the  figure  wai  55ij  million; 
in  756  A.D.  it  was  about  61  million  (according  to 
BiOT,  Journal  Auatique,  1836,  as  quoted  by 
Rock  hill),  who  ^^tates  that  the  population  was 
about  the  same  when  China  was  again  united  under 
the  Sinigs  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  (during 
which  ten'  censuses  were  taken).  A  century  later, 
after  the  Mongol  conquest,  the  number,  kept  down 
by  terrible  warfare,  had  not  increased.  T'nder  the 
Mings,  according  to  Rockhill,  the  population 
increased  very  slowly;  in  1578  (when  the  last  Ming 
census  out  of  21  in  all  was  taken),  at  a  time  of 
profound  peace  and  prosperity,  the  population  wa« 
63,600,000  souls. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  Manchus  enumerations 
were  made  nearly  every  year.  Parker  has  recorded 
them,  as  shown  in  the  Tung  hua  lu  (;^;5^^)  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  vol.  Ixii, 
Part  I. 

From  1651  down  to  the  pr"e6ent  time  the  figures 
of  the  returns  vary  with  such  extraordinary 
rapidity,  so  unlike  anything  noted  in  the  earlier 
enumerations,  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  fanci- 
ful (Rockhill). 

An  exhaustive  study  of  the  question  may  be 
found  in  The  Middle  Kingdom,  chapter  v.  Wells 
Williams  is  numbered  among  those  who  accept  the 
very  highest  figures  ;  he  argues  as  to  the  probability 
of  their  being  approximately  correct,  from  the 
intensity  of  cultivation,  the  high  birth-rate,  plurality 
of  wives,  overcrowding,  and  other  considerations. 
W.  W.  Rockhill,  on  the  other  hand  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  E.  H.  Parker,  disbelieve  the  figures.  Xo 
attempt  will  be  made  by  the  present  writer  to  give 
any  estimate,  but  th?  following  table,  showing 
mi'mimum  and  maxinta.ii  figures,  will  be  found 
interesting.  The  3rd  column  is  that  supplied  in 
1885  to  Rockhill  by  the  Board  of  Revenue,  and 
the  4th  is  that  of  the  1910  census,  taken  by  house- 
holds, and  not  by  heads. 
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I.                     II.  III.                     IV. 

Mlnimuin  iMaxiumin 

14.080.000  36,000.000  20,.')96,988  14,077,683 

ll.SSO.OvK)  26.300,000  11.684,348  13,912,655 

20,9oO,000  32,570,000  17,937,006  22,!»70,6.=)4 

8,560,000  30,000,000  2J,o02,79i         8,556,678 

22,380,000  35,310,000  22,117,030  22,375,516 

18,000,000  23,600,000  21,005,171  20,583,187 

21,260,000  35,280,000  33,600,492  21,250,144 

3,K.(i,000  10.38O,W0  5,411,188         3,807,883 

11,000,000  26,5.10,000  24,.-)41,406  10,254,374 

15,380,000  37,800,000  21,259,989  15,379,042 

5,140,000  8,120,000  5,151,327         5,426,356 

23,700,000  32,000,000  29,740,055  23,096,306 

5,000,(.K)0  11,300,000  7,069,181         9,206,914 

9,120,000  17,050,000  10,791,341         9,422,871 

25.810,000  38,000,000  36,545,704  25,8I3i685 

6,730,000  10,310,0(10  3,276,907         6,726,064 

45,000,000  79,500,000  71,073,730  54,.0O5,6OO 

4.000,000  12,720,000  11,721,576         8,049,672 


Anbni 

Chekiang 

Chihli    ... 

Fiikien  ... 

Ilonan   ... 

liunnD  ... 

lluiK'h   ... 

Kansii    ... 

Kiangsi 

Ki.ingMi 

Kwaugsi 

Kwaugtang 

Kwciibow 

^ha:isi    ... 

Sbantuug 

Sbeiu»i    ... 

Szeibwnu 

Vuuuau 

Total 

China  Proper  271,770,000-    50.5,770,000     377,626,298     302,111,344 
Maucbnrla       ...      12,740,000      20,OO.J,000  12,742,360 

Mongolia  ...         1,80<',000       10,000,000  1,800,000 

:^inki,.ug  ...        1,UOO,000        2,490,000  1,7C8,'5C0 

Tibet       2,200,000         6,500,000  2,19.5,496 

*9,000,000 


289,510,000     544,760,000  329,617,760 

''Iiifauts  under  siz  not  enumerated,  but  estimated  by  Rockuill). 

The  authorities  for  the  above  are  as  follows  : — 
Maximum  figures  :  1902  estimate  of  Board   of 
Revenue,   followed   by  the  Statesmaris   Year  Booh 
for  many  years-,   but  now  abandoned  in   favour  of 
the   figures   of   the   census   of   1910.      Nevertheless, 
these    ft^jures    are    given    here,    as    it    is    on    their 
authority  that  the  population  of  China  is  so  often 
referred  to  as  being  "well  over  400  millions."     The 
maximum  figures  from  the  Statesman's   Year  Book 
are  for  Ilonan,  Hupci,  Kansu,  Kiangsi,  Shansi,  and 
Tibet.     Those  for  Chekiang,  Kiangsu,  Kuangsi  and 
Shensi  are  from  The  Middle  Kingdom,  vol.  i,  p.  264, 
and  are  .stated  to  be  from  Customs  Beports  made 
in  1882.     High  as  they  are,  they  should  supposedly 
be  still   higher   in   the  generation   that  has   passed 
since  then.     The  Customs  Annual  Reports  for  1910 
give  the  highest  figures  found,  in  the  case  of  Anhui, 
Kuangtung,  and  Shantung ;  the  Minchengpu  census 
of   1910  has   the   highest   for   Chihli,    Hunan,    and 
Kueichou,  for  Fukicn  the  Amny  Customs'  Decennial 
Report  for  1901,  for  Yunnan,  Richard's  Geocfraphy, 
and  for  Ssuch'uan  the  Russian  investigator  Popoff, 
who  got  Ins  figures  from  the  Peking  Government. 
For  Manchuria  the  authority  is  The  Chinese  Empire, 
and    for   Mongolia,    Dr.    A.    Williamson    and    Dr. 
Edkins  are  quoted  in  the  same  book. 

As  regards  the  minimum  figures,  the  1910 
census  is  reapoa.«ible  for  Anhui,  Fukien,  Ilonan, 
Hupei,  Kansu,  Kiang.«?u,  Kuangtung,  Shansi,  Shan- 
tung, and  Shensi.  The  Statesman's  Year  Book 
gives  the  figures,  (a.s  from  the  same  authority  as 
above)  for  Chekiang  and  Kuangsi  (and  in  these 
ca5C5  an  increase  should  be  allowed  for,  as  the  date 
given  is  1902).  For  Hunan,  the  Customs  Decennial 
Report  of  1911,  for  Kiangsi,  Mr.  Clennell  [Report 


on  Kiangsi) ;  for  Kueichou  an<i  Turkestan  The 
Chinese  Empire,  for  Ssuch'uan,  Sir  A.  Hosie,  for 
Yunnan,  the  Mengtsz  'Customs  Report;  for  Man- 
churia the  1910  Census;  for  Tibet  and  Mongolia, 
Richard's  Geography,  are  the  authorities. 

One  point  should  be  noted  :  it  is  a  mere  figure 
of  speech  to  talk  of  China's  four  hundred  millions  : 
the  Chinese  Government  does  not  claim  a  population 
of  more  than  about  330,000,000  for  all  China  proper. 
The  latest  published  figures  are  332,639,000  (Vide 
Shanghai  Times  of  20th  February,  1917).  On  the 
other  hand  Rockhill's  estimate  of  270,00*0,000  only 
(1914)  seems  somewhat  low. 

Rate  of  Increase  :  Rockhill  has  examined  the 
progress   between   1743   and   1783,   a  period   during 
wjiicli  the  enumerations  were  all  presumably  made 
in  the  same  manner.     He  finds  that  from  1743  to 
1749  the  annual  rate  of  increase  was  2.90  per  cent., 
from  1749  to  1757  it  fell  to  0.91  per  cent.,  to  ris« 
between  1757  and  1761  to  1.37  per  cent.,  falling  again 
tj  0.73  per  cent,   between   1761   and  1767,   and  to 
0.57  per  cent,   from   that  date  to  1771.     The   next 
change  is  phenomenal  :    Between  1771  and  1776  it 
was  5  per  cent.,  but  between  1776  and  1730  it  fell, 
without   any   known   reason,   to  0.86   per  centi.,   to 
rise    again    between    that    date    and    1783    to    2.34 
per  cent.     The  average  rate  of  increase  during  the 
whole   period    was   1.83   per    cent).      Compare   this 
with  Japan,   where,   though  much  more  favourable 
conditions  exist  than  in  China,  the  average  yearly 
increase  of   the  population   from   1872  to  1899  "was 
only  1.04  per  cent.     Compare  also  with  India,  where 
the   census    of   1911   revealed    that   the   population 
(315,132,000)   had   increased   in  ten  years  by  seven 
per  cent.,  or  0.70  per  cent,  annually.     The  Chinese 
rate  of  increase  can  hardlv  be  hTgher  than  these. 

"  [N.S.] 
S.  Wells  Williams  :  The  Middle  Kingd^jm, 
chap,  v;  E.  H.  Parker.  :  Chi?m  PaH  and  Present, 
chap,  ii ;  W.  W.  Rockhill  :  Report  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Im  itute,  1904,  pp.  659-676;  An  Enquiry  into 
the.  Population  of  China  (R.  P.  Tenney),  U.S. 
Consular  Report  on  the  Cliinese  Census  of  1910 
(July  13,  1911);  British  Consular  Report  on  the 
Province  of  Kiangsi,  1903,  (in  which  are  interesting 
notes  on  the  population  question  generally) ;  Customs 
Decennial  Reports,  passim;  The  Chinese  Empire, 

passirn. 

•  •  • 

N.B.  It  will  he  noticed,  as  illnstratipg  the  incertitnde  of 
returns,  that  there  is  a  disrrepnncy  between  the  two  versions  of 
the  1910  Census  (line  13  of  this  article  nnd  Table  IV  above).  The 
first,  342.6  millions,  is  from  Mr.  Tenney's  Report,  nnd  the  second, 
3i59.6  millions,  is  from  Rockiull's  figures  (vide  American  Geogra- 
phi'-  .^(.cintv's  Jountnl  for  SeptPtnl)cr  I'M 2). 

POPULATION,  FOREIGN.  The  following 
list  is  tabulated  from  the  Customs  Reports,  the 
figures  being  for  the  year  1916. 
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AiiirrirAii,  hJAiO  ;  Atiitlriun,  2t)6  ;  liclKiiiit,  2bb  ; 
iJntihli,  \),(M);  DuiuhIi,  i*J7 ;  Dutdi,  2/1,  Krni.  h, 
2,374;  IJoriiiiiii.  3,702;  iluiiKanuii,  34;  llaliuii,  400; 
JapuiuiHo,  104,275;  Norwe^fian,  327;  J'ortuKuese, 
2,293;  Hu-Miuii,  55,235;  SimniHh,  366;  Swr(li«h, 
423;   N<.ii'l'nMiy   I'owcih,  161):  ToTAf.,  UJ5,613. 

f^OHCELAIN,  iH  fi'ti.  Tho  w.mi  in  from  thn 
rortu^uono  jiomliniui,  a  cowrio  iJiull,  which  wuji 
BO  calh'd  hccAUHo  iU  Mhnpu  rrncinhlcd  tho  rouiidtMl 
hacli  of  a  littlo  ]iif{  ;  {i(>r(-(*hiin  at  its  fiiMt  iiitro 
duction  to  Kur(>j)o  reniinded  peoplo  of  tho  polished 
sholl  and  it  accordingly  roceivcd  tho  name  porctl- 
lumi^  porcelain. 

'I'hcro  iH  no  nccMpUnl  di'linition  of  porcelain. 
It  »»  pottery,  very  hard,  compact  and  line,  especially 
it  is  translucent.  The  Chimvso  do  not  includo 
translucency  in  tho  connotation,  but  call  opacpjc 
pieces  tzUl  if  they  give  out  a  clear,  rcscmant  note 
on  being  struck.  The  gradual  pa.s.'^ago  from  simple 
pottery  to  real  porcelain  makes  a  definite  boundary 
line  impossible.  The  difference  i-s  in  the  scientific 
skill  with  which  the  ingredients'  arc  mingled,  the 
intimacy  of  the  blend  and  the  intensity  of  the 
firing   process. 

The  materials  used  are  kaolin  and  pe-tun-tze. 
The  former  is  a  clay  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  felspar  of  granite  rocks ;  it  is  infusible  at 
the  highest  furnace  temperature.  It  is  sometimes 
called  china-clay ;  the  Chinese  name  is  simply  the 
name  of  the  district  from  which  the  clay  is  got; 
(see  Kaolin).  Pe-tun-tze  is  weathered  granite  or 
other  crystalline  rock  containing  felspar  and  mica, 
to  which  quartz  sand  may  have  to  be  added.  It 
is  fusible  in  the  furnace.  Sometimes  it  is  called 
china-stone;  the  Chinese  name  means  'white  bri- 
quettes,' because  of  the  5hape  in  which  it  is  prepared 
for  handling ;  (see  Petuntze).  The  resulting  por- 
celain depends  largely  on  the  quality  of  these 
materials  and  on  the  proportions  in  which  they  are 
mixed.  For  on  these  two  things  depends  the 
temperature  necessary  to  be  used',  and  the  tempera- 
ture again  decides  what  colours  it  i-s  possible  to 
lay   on. 

A  vessel  having  been  moulded  by  hand  or  thrown 
on  the  wheel  is  first  left  to  dry  in  the  air  ;  in  most 
cases  the  glaze  is  then  applied  and  the  vessel  is 
subjected  to  a  single  firing, — thp  grand  feu  as  it  is 
termed.  If  enamel  colours  are  to  be  applied,  one 
or  more  subsequient  firings  will  be  necessary.  The 
glaze  is  prepared  by  mixing  certain  special  varieties 
of  pe-tun-tze  with  an  impure  lime.  It  is  almost 
transparent,  so  as  not  to  conceal  the  whiteness  of 
the  porcelain,  but  sometimes  colours  may  be  mingled 
with  it,  for  pieces  w-hich  are  to.  receive  no  further 
decoration.  It  may  be  applied  by  sprinkling,  blow- 
ing or  brushing  it  on,  or  the  vessel  may  be  dipped 
in  it.  The  glaze  is  more  easily  fused  than  the  paste 
of   the   porcelain,    and    on   being   fired   these   unite 
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nilifiiati?ly.  .Sonii'lirni-H  (oloura  are  Uid  on  th«  clay 
vi'HM*!  altiT  It  ha*  b«M'M  eU-hoi*  air  dritd  or  oru:« 
baked,  and  Urfort  glaxing.  'I'he  more  ci/mmofi 
methrid  of  dpcuraiion  u  by  Uio  uae  of  enaiueU, 
whicli    are    a    flux    of    lead    »ilicato    '  1    with 

variouii  iiM'tullic  oxuIcn;  thi-m;  are  apj...-  ''   the 

gla/.i<,  and  fixed  by  iiubtiM|uciit  hruigii. 

'i'ho  CliiiK'M  and  Moino  forcitcn  auihoriiief  dal« 
thu    uurliujit    bogiiiningii    of    \>  ixx    the    Han 

dyna«ty,  which  covered  two  «-..L..i.««  before  and 
two  after  our  era  began.  Motit  fort:;{n  ntudonta 
consider  the  latter  part  of  the  T'ang  dynaaly  a« 
tlin  eurlieMt  date,  towardu  900  A.D.  Hut  even  of 
that  period  there  are  no  Npecimena  extant,  the 
'•arlicHt  being  the  productioiiit  of  the  Sung  dynaiity, 
A.I).  960  1260,  and  these  are  extremely  scarce.  Until 
a  century  later  than  tho  fall  of  that  dynasty  there 
was  no  painted  decoiatif)n,  and  all  colouring  waa 
in  the  glaze.  During  the  Ming  dyna.nty,  from  1368 
tt>  1644,  the  decoration  was  nearly  always  by 
coloured  glazes  or  by  painting  under  the  glaze, 
although  enamels  over  tho  glaze  were  introduced. 
From  the  end  of  the  Ming  dynasty  to  tho  present, 
over-glaze- enamel  decoration  has  been  most  used 
and  IfTis  been  brought  to  perfection. 

Some  of  the  terms  connected  with  ceramics  will 
be  found  in  their  own  places  in  this  book  :  see 
I'J namely  Sniig  de  bceuf,  etc. 

During  the  la.st  thirty  years  or  j*o  there  ha."* 
been  much  scientific  study  of  Chinese  art  and  a 
craze  also  for  collecting  e.xamples.  One  result  has 
been  the  immense  multiplication  of  books  on  Por- 
celain. Some  are  mere  popular  guides  calculated 
to  mislead  ;  for  an  example,  one  book  gives  the 
simple  or  silly  dictum  that  when  "the  empty  double 
ring  is  found,"  (as  the  mark  at  the  bottom  of  a 
piece)  "it  is  a  certain  sign  that  the  piece  w-as  made 
during  the  reign  of  K'axg  Hsi."  Other  works  are 
scientific,  sympathetic  studies  by  men  who  know ; 
while  some  are  glorious  descriptions  with  artistically 
coloured  pictures  of  the  best  examples  in  the  great 
collections;  these  are  inaccessible  to  most  men 
through  their  costliness.  The  few  works  referred 
to  below  are  the  more  important  of  the  more  easily 
obtainable  books.  The  chief  collections  of  porcelain 
accessible  to  the  public  are  the  Fr.\nks  Collection 
at  the  British  Museum,  the  Salting  Collection  at 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  the  Gr.vn-didiep. 
Collection  at  the  Louvre  in  Paris  and  the  Collection 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  at  Xew  York.  See 
Chinaware;  Pottery;  Ching  te  chen. 

BusHELL  :  Chinese  Art;  and  Chinese  Pottery 
and  Porcelain;  Gull.and  :  Chinese  Porcelain; 
MoxKHOUSE  :  Chinese  Porcelain;  Dillon  :  Porcf- 
lain;  Hobson  :  Chinese  Pottery  and  Porcelain; 
HiPPiSLEY  :  A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Ceramic 
Art  in  China;  JrLiEN  :  Histoire  et  Fabrication  de 
la  Porcelain  chinoise;  Gorer  and  Blacker  :  Chinese 
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Porcelain  and  Hard  Stones;    Laufer  :  The  Begin- 
nings of  Porcelain  in  China,  1917. 

PORCELAIN  TOWER,  THE,  ili  }&  -^  V'^^  ^n 
,«x»/.      See  Pagoda<. 

PORPOISE.  The  flesh  is  much  prized  for  its 
flavour,  but  is  also  regarded  as  very  poisonous. 
With  many  precautions  as  to  cutting  away  certain 
parts  of  the  flesh,  long  boiling,  etc.,  it  is  eaten  with 
more  or  less  impunity.  It  enters  the  rivers  in  the 
early  spring,  ascending  the  Yangtze  a  thousand 
mile^,  as  far  as  the  rapids.  Those  caught  in  rivers 
would  appear  to  be  more  poisonous  than  those  taken 
in   sea-water 

Macgowan  :  ('hine.se  Recorder,  vol,  xvii,  p.  45. 

PORTA  DO  CERCO,  the  barrier  between 
Macao  ?nd  the  Chinese  territory.  It  was  the  scene 
of  an  engagement  on  August  19,  1840,  when  the 
British  attacked  and  scattered  a  camp  of  hostile 
Chinese  troops,  both  by  fire  from  ships  and  bj'  a 
landing  party.  The  Portuguese  remained  strictly 
neutral. 

PORT  ARTHUR,  M  HIS  HI  Lii  shun  k'ou,  at 
the  southern  point  of  the  Liao-tung  peninsula.  It 
was  so  named  by  Admiral  Seymour  in  1860,  when 
the  British  forces  were  in  Ta-lien  Bay,  because  it 
was  discovered,  so  to  speak,  by  Lieut.  Arthur 
(afterwards  Admiral  Arthur,  c.b.)  while  seeking 
for  a  suitable  harbour.  It  was  formerly  China's 
chief  naval  arsenal,  but  was  taken  by  Japan  in  the 
war  of  1894.  Russia  obtained  a  lease  of  it  in  1898 
and  strongly  fortified  it.  In  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Japan  it  was  attacked  by  the  Japanese 
fleet  on  February  8,  1904,  and  wa.^  besieged  on  the 
land  side  from  May  1904  to  January  1,  1905,  when 
it  capitulated. 

The  Japanese  name  for  it  is  Riojun.  It  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Japanese  civil  and  naval 
administration  of  the  Kuantung  province. 

The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called 
'old'  and  'new'  ;  the  old  dates  from  the  Chinese 
days;  the  new  from  the  Russian  occupation.  The 
harbour  is  always  free  from  ice.  The  West  Harbour 
was  made  a  free  port  on  July  1.  1910.  The  town 
is  indirectly  connected  by  rail  with  Dairen,  Ithe 
journey  taking  one  hour  and  a  half.  The  popula- 
tion, not  including  military  forces,  is  over  sixteen 
thousand,  the  larger  half  being  Japanese  and  the 
rest  nearly  all  Chinese. 

The  Russo-Japanese  War  gave  occasion  for  an 
enormous  mass  of  literature ;  those  referred  to 
below  are  a  few  dealing  especially  with  Port  Arthur. 

James,  D.  H.  :  The  Siege  nf  Port  Arthur; 
Ashmf.ad-Bartlett  :  Port  Arthur,  the  Siege  and 
Capitulation;  NoRREGA\Rn  :  The  Great  Siege; 
Trlttakov  :  iVy  Pxperimces  at  Nan  Shan  and 
Port  Arthur;  Nojtne  :  The  Truth  about  Port 
Arthur;    ViLLiERS  :  Port  Arthur;    Smith,  W.  R.  : 


The  Siege  and  Fall  of  Port  Arthur ;Sti^uovn,  E.  H.  : 
My  Naval  Career  and  2' ravels. 

PORT   EDWARD.     See    Weihaiwei. 

PORT  HAMILTON,  ^^^,  a  small  group 
of  islands  south  of  Korea,  occupied  by  Great  Britain 
in  1885,  and  evacuated  February  1887  c.i  a  guarantee 
from  the  Chinese  Government  that  neither  the 
islands  nor  any  other  portion  of  Korean  territory 
should  be  occupied  bj  a  foreign  power. 

Herslet  :  China  Treaties,  3rd  ed.,  p.  499. 

PORTUGUESE  RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA- 

Portugal  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  of  the 
European  nations  to  open  up  direct  intercourse  with 
China.      In  1516  Perestrello,  sent  from  Malacca 
in    a    native    ship    by   d'Albuquerque,    came   on    a 
voyage  of  enquiry.    The  next  year  de  Andrade  with 
four    Portuguese    and    four    Malay    ships,    reached 
St.  John's   (San  ch'iian)  and  was  allowed  to  enter 
Canton.      Unhappily,   a  year   afterwards   the  good 
effect  of  his  conciliatory  behaviour  was   destroyed 
by  the  arrival  of  his  brother  Simon,  who  conducted 
himself  in  such  an  arrogant  and  truculent  way  that 
the  Chinese  were  driven  to  oppose  him.    He  had  built 
a    fort,     but    was    blockaded,     and    escaped    with 
difficulty;  while  his  brother  was  driven  away,  and 
the   envoy   from   Portugal   whom   he   had   brought, 
Thome  Pires  {q.v.),  was  put  in  prison  and  perhaps 
died   there.     Shortly   after   another  envoy  arrived, 
but  was  attacked  and  most  of  those  with  him  killed. 
Earlier    than    this,    about    1517,     Portuguese    had 
reached    the    Fukien    coast,    perhaps    under    Mas- 
CARENHAS,  and  traded  at  Chinchew,   (Ch'iian  chou) 
and  Foochow,     A  colony  was  also  established  at  or 
near   Ningpo,   named   Liampo.      In  time,   however, 
the  licentious  and  overbearing  conduet.  of  the  colo- 
nists became  such  that  in  1545  imperial  orders  were 
given  to  attack  them,  and  it  is  stated  that  12,000 
Christians  perished,  including  800  Portuguese,  while 
35  of  their  ships  were  destroyed.     In  1549  a  similar 
massacre  took  place  at  Chinchew,  through  the  same 
cause  :    those   who   escaped    fled    to    the    island    of 
Lampacao,  near  Macao. 

In  1557  they  gained  permission  to  occupy  the 
extremity  of  the  'island'  or  peninsula  of  Macao,  the 
Chinese  building  a  wall  across  the  isthmus,  with  a 
single  gate  in  it.  From  the  beginning  the  position 
was  only  held  by  means  of  gifts  or  bribery.  The 
sum  oflicially  paid  to  the  Chinese  was  at  first 
Tls.  1,000  per  annum;  in  1691  it  became  Tls.  600; 
in  1740  it  became  Tls.  500,  which  was  ])aid  till  1849. 
The  relations  of  Portugal  and  China  are  almost 
confined  to  Macao  matters ;  but  about  1850,  when 
piracy  was  exceedingly  troublesome,  the  Portuguese 
did  almost  all  the  convoying  of  Chinese  ships  on 
the  coast. 

The  coolie  traflic,  which  had  be(^n  such  a  dis- 
grace to  Macao,   was  brought  to  an  end   in  1874. 
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It  wuN  not  till  1007  titut  PoitUKal'M  firri  tmaly  with 
I'hiiitt  wjwB  injido.      (Soo  Mdcao;  de.  AtuiruUr,  vie). 

Tlio  following  i«  u  (-uin|ili«tu  li«t,  in  two  p<irti, 
of  tlio  Miiitt4t(*ri  whu  havu  ri'prvaontcd  i'ortiigul  at 
IV'kiii^. 

(I),  liixt  of  tho  (iovuriKkrii  of  Marno  and 
othor  oMiiMalM  of  tho  Colony  who  rrj>rrnntr«i 
l'ortu|{al  ill  the  Court  at  i'ckinp^  prior  to  tho 
»'>ti»l»liMlinn'iit   ol"  tliictt  ic|»ri'M«'ntation. 


I'lili-  wlini  lln> 

Niiiiio  of  tin-  (i(>\  criiiir* 

P.iiKloii  tluv 

n-)iiniii  <l  i'liiirK«'  n*  tli<- 

mill  otiior  oillclal*. 

held  III  Miicuo 

rurtUKU-n*  Id  lircM-n* 

lutlVf  III  Cllllill 

VlSCONDl    DB 

Go  vomer 

1874.  a«  Mininter 

S.  Jandauio 

Jose  Mauia   Lobo 

Governor 

Dec.  7,  1874,  as 

n' A VILA 

Charge  d'Affaires 

Carlos  Eugenio  da 

Governor 

Jan.   10,  1877,  oa 

SiLVA 

Charge  d'Affaires 

&  Aug.  1,  1877, 
as'  Mini.ster 

JoAQUiM  Jose   da 

Governor  ■ 

Nov.  28,  1879,  a.s 

Gra9A 

Mini.ster 

Jose  Alberto 

Colonial 

Mar.  24,  1883,  as 

CoRTE  Revl 

Secretary 

Charge  d'Affaires 

Thomas  de  Souza 

Governor 

May  14,  1883, 

ROZA 

as  Minister 

FiRMiNO  Jose  da 

Governor 

3ct.  13,  1886, 

CosTA 

as  Minister 

Joao  Jose   da  Silva 

Acting 

Oct.  19.  1888,  as 

Governor 

Charge  d'Affaires 

Francisco  Teixeira 

Governor 

Feb.  9,  1889, 

DA  Silva 

as  Minister 

CusTODio   Miguel 

Governor 

Mar.  14,  1391, 

DA  Borja 

as  Minister 

Manuel  de  Paes 

Colonial 

May  10,  1891,  as 

Sande  Castro 

Secretary 

Charge  d'Affaires 

Albano  Alves 

Acting 

Mar.  18,  1893,  as 

Branco 

Governor 

Charge  d'Affaires 

Alfredo  Pinto 

Colonial 

June  8,  1893,  as 

Lello 

Secretary 

Charge  d'Affaires 

Jose  M.  de  Souza 

Governor 

Mar.  28.  1894, 

HoRTA  E  Costa 

as  Minister 

Alfredo  Pinto 

Colonial 

Feb.  18,  1897,  as 

Lello 

Secretary 

Charjje  d'Affaires 

Eduardo  Rodrigues 

Governor 

May  14,  1897, 

Galhardo 

as  Minister 

Arthur  Tamagnini 

Acting 

April  18,  1900.  as 

Barbosa 

Governor 

Charge  d'Affaires 

Albano  dh 

Acting 

July  25,  1900,  as 

Magalhaes 

Governor 

Charge  d'Affaires 

Jose  M.  de  Souza 

Governor 

Aug.  12,  1900, 

HoRTA  E  Costa 

a^  Minister 

Alfredo  P^nto 

Colonial 

Mar.  17.  1902,  as 

Lello 

Secretary 

Charge  d'Affaires 

Arnaldo  de  Novaes 

Governor 

Dec.  17,  1902, 

Rebello 

as  Minister 

(II)      r.iat     of     tho     *  «     and     Chtrgit 

d'AfT  f    Vurlu  i.cfl   direct  n- 

|)r«*n«  .   wan  ivn  ,^. 

Jofli^  Di  AjRVKiM)  Caitcllo  BkANro,  Knvoy  Rxtrm 

ordinary  and  Miniiter  ricntjH/i«niiary  to  f.'hinft. 

From  January  24,  1902,  until  Odolter  10,  1902. 
Oabuikl    i>'ALMKit>A    HhSiTOH,    f.'horg^    d'Affaires 

(i(t    interim.       From    (Jctobrr     10,     1902,     uiitil 

D.dmbcr  2,  1907. 
Mmitinho  di  BiiCDRiioDK,  Charg<5  d'Affairca.     From 

Dec  niber  2,  1907,  urUil  September  10,  1911. 
Bakau  de  Skndal,  Envoy  Kxtra/jrdinary  and  Minfj- 

tcr   IMiMiipolentiary  to  China  and  Japan   (with 

rcaidenco  in  Tokiu).     From  April  20,  1906  until 

1910. 

IlENKiguK  O'Connor  Martins,  L iiiir^'-  i  Anu.ren 
(id  intrrim.  Frctii  S<r.f>rnb<-r  10  Kill  ur  /  1 
May  21,  1913. 

J.  Batalha  de  Freitas,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Mini.«tcr  Plenipotentiary  to  China  and  Japan 
(with  residence  in  Peking).  From  May  21, 
1913. 

POSTHUMOUS  MARRIAGE.     6ee  Mama^je. 

•POST  OFFICE,  CHINESE.  Early  in  the  "«m- 
ties,''    during    the   first    few   winters 

c'J  ♦'*i!i^^  after  Foreign  Kepresentatives  took 
up  their  residence  at  Peking,  the 
Legation  and  Customs  mails  were  exchanged  between 
Shanghai  and  Peking,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Tsungli  Yamen,  by  means  of  the  Government 
couriers  employed  for  the  transmission  of  official 
despatches.  It  was  then  found  convenient  to 
arrange  that  the  Customs  should  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  making  up  and  distributing  these 
mails,  a  practice  which,  for  the  overland  service 
during  the  winter  months,  involved  the  creation  of 
Postal  Departments  at  the  In.spectorate  and  in  the 
Customs  Houses  at  Shanghai  and  Chinkiang,  and, 
similarly,  for  the  transmission  of  mails  by  coast 
steamers  during  the  open  season,  the  opening  of 
quasi-postal  Departments  in  the  Tientsin  and  other 
coast  port  Custom  Houses.  At  that  early  date  it 
could  be  seen  that  out  of  this  simple  beginning 
might  be  elaborated  a  system  answering  other  and 
larger  requirements  on  the  principle  of  a  National 
Post  Office.  This  idea  gradually  shaped  into  form 
and  had  already  so  much  ingratiated  itself  in  the 
official  mind  that  in  1876,  when  the  Chefoo  Con- 
vention was  being  negotiated,  the  Tsungli  Yamen 
authorized  the  Inspector  General  to  inform  the 
British  Minister,  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  that  it  was 
prepared  to  sanction  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Postal  System  and  willing  to  make  it  a  Treaty 
stipulation  that  postal  establishments  should  be 
opened    at    once.     Unfortunately,    through,    so   to 
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postal  clause  was  omitted  from  the  official  text  of 
speak,  a  conspiracy  of  silence,  the  insertion  of  the 
the  Treaty,  and  thus  the  project  was  postponed 
tine  die.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  experiment  was 
persevered  with  and  warmly  encouraged  by  the 
Imperial  Commissioner  Li  Chung  t'ang,  who  pro- 
mised to  "father"  it  officially  as  soon  as  it  proved 
a  success.  Hence  the  more  formal  opening  of  Post- 
al Departments  at  various  Custom  Houses,  the  1878 
experiment  of  trying  a  Native  Post  Office  along- 
side the  Customs  Post,  the  establishment  of  Customs 
couriers  from  Taku  to  Tientsin,  and  from  Tientsin 
to  Peking,  and  the  Customs  winter  mail  service 
overland  from  Tientsin  to  Newchwang,  from  Tien- 
tsin to  Chefoo,  and  from  Tientsin  to  Chinkiang, 
as  also  the  introduction  of  Customs  postage  stamps 
in  1878. 

The  growing   importance    of    the    Service   thus 
quietly   built    up    and   its   convenience   for    regular 
communications   with   Peking   and  between  Treaty 
ports    were   not   only   appreciated    by    the   Foreign 
public,   but  were   also   recognized   by   the    Foreign 
Administrations    having  postal   agencies  in    China. 
In    1878   China    was    formally    invited  to   join    the 
Postal  Union.     In  the  same  year,   while  on  a  visit 
to    Paris,    the   Inspector    General   was  sounded  by 
the    French    Minister  for   Foreign  Affairs   as  to   a 
possible    way    of    withdrawing    the    French    Post 
Office    in    Shanghai;    and    while,    more   than    once, 
the   British    Postmaster   General  at    Hongkong  ex- 
pressed  his   readiness  to  close  the  Hongkong  Post 
Office  agencies  along  the  coast,  arrangements   ;vere 
actually  discussed  for  the  absorption  by  the  Customs 
Department  of  the  Municipal  Post  Office  at'  Shang- 
hai.    But   no  definite   response  to   these    overtures 
could   be    given,   or    final    steps    taken,    before   the 
Chinese  Government  had  declared   its  intention   to 
undertake   national    responsibilities ;    atid    the   Cus- 
toms Department  continued  to  satisfy  onlv  certain 
wants  and  prepare  the  system  for  further  develop- 
ment  till,   20   years   after    the   Chefoo    Convention, 
the  Decree  of  the  20th  March  1896  appeared.     This 
Decree  created  an  Imperial  Post  Office  for  all  China, 
to  be  modelled   on  Western   lines,   the  drganization 
and    management    of    which   were    confided    to    Sir 
RonKRT   Hart,    who  from    that   date   acted    in   the 
double  ''apacity    of   Inspector    General   of   Customs 
and   Posts. 

This  lorig  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  Government  formally  to  recognize  and 
foster  an  institution^  known  to  have  worked  with 
such  profitable  results  in  For.eign  countries,  from 
both  public  and  revenue  standpoints,  may  be  to 
some  people  a  matter  of  surprise.  But  iti  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  from  immemorial  times  the  Chine-'e 
nation  had  possessed  two  postal  institutions  :  one, 
the  I  Chan  m  %  (or  Imperial  Government  Courier 
Service),  deeply  rooted  in  official  routine ;  the  other, 


the  Native  posting  agencies,  long  used  and  re- 
spected by  the  people.  Both  gave  employment  to 
legions  of  couriers  and  were  still  considered  necess- 
ary to  the  requirements  of  an  immense  nation;  they 
could  neither  be  suppressed,  transformed,  nor 
replaced  at  a  stroke.  The  Imperial  decision  there- 
tore  only  gave  final  sanction  to  a  new  and  vast 
undertaking,  but     abolished   nothing. 

In  connexion  with  the  establishment  and  work- 
ing   of   the    service    in  its   experimental   stage,   the 
Inspector   General   has  placed   on  record  the  valu- 
able services  of  two  commissioners,  Mr.  H.  Kofjch 
arid  Mr.    G.   Detring,   the   former  for  preliminary 
investigations    and  suggestions,   and  the  latter   for 
initiating  and  superintending  courier  arrangements 
and    office   details   while   Commissioner    for    Postal 
Affairs  ^t  Tientsin.     On  the  issue  of  the  Imperial 
Decree  the  Customs  Statistical  Secretary  at  Shang- 
hai, then  Mr.   Kopsch,  was  appointed  to  act  also 
as    Postal    Secretary    and,     under     the     Inspector 
General,  superintend  postal  work  generally.     In  the 
following  year  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  the 
Postal    Secretary    at    the   Inspectorate    General   in 
Peking  and  Mr.    J.    A.    Van  Aalst,  then   Acting 
Chinese  Secretary,  was  additionally  entrusted  with 
the    duties    of    Acting    Postal    Secretary.     At    the 
beginning  of  1899  as  the  work  had  greatly  increased 
and  the  Inspector  General  himself  couljd  not  afford 
so  much  timft  to  it  as  before,  Mr.  van  Aalst  was 
appointed   Postal   Secretary,  to  assume,  under  the 
Inspector    General,    entire    charge    of    the    Postal 
Department  in  order  that  he  could  devote  his  time 
and     energy    exclusively    to    postal    business.     He 
remained    in    charge    till  the   autumn  of   1901   and 
under    him   the    bulk    of   the   pioneer  work   of   the 
system    as    it    now  exists  was  accomplished.     The 
Money   Order   and    Parcel    Post   services    were   in- 
troduced and   detailed    staff    working   rules  for   all 
branches   of    postal    work   were   issued.     Above    all 
a   regular    system    of    extension    was   inaugurated. 
Hitherto  postal  facilities  had  been  confined  to  the 
Treaty   Ports.     Now   each  Treaty  Port  Post  Office 
was  considered  the  central  Office  of  a  postal  district 
throughout   whidh   subsidiary   Offices    oegan   to    be 
opened,   all   subordinate  to,  and  superintended  by, 
the  Treaty  Port  Office.     In  each  district  the  Com- 
missioner of  Cu-stoms  was  Postmaster  "ex  officio." 
Under  him  was   appointed   a  special  staff,   foreign 
and  C'hinese,  to  transact  postal  duties,  the  foreigners 
being   mostly    detailed    from    the   regular.  Customs 
staff.     Mr.   VAN   Aalst   was    succeeded  by'  Mr.   T. 
PiUY,  a   Frenchman,  who  with  only  a  short   break 
has    piloted    the    service   ever   since.     To   his   able 
administration  and  skilful    organization    is    due   in 
large   measure   the   credit    for    an    efficient   service 
functioning  over  the  length  and  breadth  ot   China, 
from   Corea  to  Kashgar  and  from  the  River  Amur 
to  th^  borders  of  Tonkin  and  Burmah. 
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Undor  tho  control  of  the  Iimpuctor  (iiMiornl,  tlio 
I'oHt  OiUco  orguni/.ulion  wiin  nuturally  di^vrlopcd 
on  tho  Huiiiu  liiioM  un  thn  (  'umIdhih,  Ihia  hriiij^ 
oupcciully  MO  VLB  I'cgurdH  tttiiff  I'iiiKli.Ji  hfctiino  tho 
uMiciul  liuiguugo  of  thu  foriM^ii  and  tiviiior  ('hiitoie 
■tuff,  all  odicial  corrcMpoiidmuMi,  uidoHH  witli  other 
AdiniiiiHtiaLioiiH,  bciii^  in  MiigliHh  or  ('hiiicHc.  In 
course  of  tiino  il  was  found  ncccHHary  at  thti  larger 
centres  to  relievo  the  ('oninUKHionorH  of  ('uHtonin 
of  their  postal  dutii'M  and  rrMponHibilitieM.  I'oHtal 
ConunissionerH  were  installed  and  progreHH  and 
development  became  still  more  rai)id.  At  tho  Hanie 
tim?  tho  fact  was  not  lost  sight  of  that  the  control 
of  the  Service  must  one  day  revert  to  tho  (jovern 
ment  and  in  any  changes  in  organization  tho  way 
was  gradually  prepared  for  this  step.  Tho  transfer 
was  actually  accomplished  on  May  28th,  1911,  wlien, 
under  Imperial  Decree,  Mr.  F.  A.  Agli:n,  then 
Ofliciating  Inspector  (Jeneral,  handed  over  the 
Service  to  tho  Ministry  of  J'osta  and  (Communica- 
tions. The  sej)aration  was  brought  about  at  the 
instance  of  Shenu  Kung  Pao  (Sheng  Hsuan-iiuai), 
then  President  of  the  Ministry  Mr.  Piry  was 
appointed  Postmaster  General  {j^  ^)  with  control 
of  the  staff  and  the  executive  similar  to  that 
exercised  by  the  Inspector  General  of  Customs  in 
the  Customs  Administration,  but  subordinate  in  rank 
to  a  Chinese  Director  General  ( ,^  ^)  the  titular 
head  of  tho  Service.  The  fir.st  Director  General 
was  Li  Ching-fang,  then  Acting  Senior  Vice- 
President  of  the  Ministry.  Since  the  separation 
it  has  been  arranged  that  Mr.  Piry's  successor 
shall  bear  the  foreign  title  "Associate  Director 
General"  instead  of  Postmaster  General.  His 
Chinese  title  and  functions,  however,  will  remain 
unaltered.  In  appointing  a  Frenchman  to  be  head 
of  the  Service  on  separation  from  the  Customs, 
China  was  fulfilling  certain  obligations  to  France. 
An  exchange  of  notes  between  the  two  Governments 
in  1898  stipulated  that  when  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment organized  a  definite  postal  service  with  a 
high  functionary  at  its  head  it  proposed  to  call  for 
the  help  of  foreign  officers  and  declared  its  will- 
ingness to  take  account  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  French  Government  in  respect  to  the  selection 
of  staff.  This  engagement  was  made  more  explicit 
by  a  further  exchange  of  notes  in  1902. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  postal  operations  of 

_        ,  .all    these  years   would    make   an   in- 

Development.  ,       ^       ■  .       ,-  ^        ■     a., 

'^  tensely     interesting     volume.      The 

Imperial  Decree  of  1896  gave  sanction  to  a 
national  'post  office  but  this  was  not  sufficient  to 
bring  the  idea  into  favour  with  provincial  author- 
ities without  whose  assist-ance  progress  and  develop- 
ment were  impossible.  Further,  from  the  day  of 
its  birth  the  new  organization  had  to  contend  with" 
keen  competition  from  the  two  older  postal  systems, 
ftnd  long  and  persevering  e^ort,  combined  with  the 


introduction  of  hotter  lervicei  and  the  um  of  ■t«ain 
ccunmuiiK-alion,  wai  uecenmry  bcforr  '  aid  iu 
any    rnuiiJiurM    cntiiblinh   ttnulf    lu    tho   •  .'/n    of 

thtr  commercial  claiincn  and  thu«  overcomo  iho 
nutuitil  and  deop  iMiatod  prrjudi'o  tigainivt  it.  Indoed 
thu  full  confidence  of  the  public  and  offinali  wm 
not  gained  till  the  ncrvicn  came  dir<;rlly  uti<l<?r  Um 
Minintry  of  (y'ommuni(ation«.  A  few  montha  ther«* 
aftur  followed  tho  It<:volution  and  only  then  wara 
thu  I  ( .'han  serviccM  finally  aboliHli«*d  in  -favour  of 
thu  PoHt  (Jflice.  A  numbiv  of  native  pfmtal  a^^'en'  lea 
•till  linger  on,  moitt  of  them  undertatcin|{  in  addi* 
tioii  Pome  merrantile  buMinoM  and  makin^f  their 
profits  mainly  by  transmitting  bank  drafts,  tycce 
and  trade  parcels.  Theso^  estublishnientii  have  all 
along  been  allowed  to  function  practically  without 
restriction  along.side  the  Post  Office  and  it  in  ex- 
pected that  a  Po.stal  Law  or  some  other  Government 
enactment  will  ultimately  be  necessary  Uj  deal  with 
them.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  special  difficul- 
ties which  the  service  has  had  to  contend  with  in 
the  course  of  its  development.  Many  others  could 
be  cited  :  annual  floods,  perpetual  brigandage  and 
piracy,  famine,  plague,  riot,  rebellion,  civil  war 
and,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  debased  currency. 
All  the&o  have  made  development  a  continual 
struggle  and,  in  view  of  this,  the  record  of  achieve- 
ments must  bo  considered  extraordinary.  The 
manner  in  which  communication  is  maintained 
between  all  points  i.s  especially  prai-seworthy. 
Every  available  means  of  transport  is  used  :  con- 
tract steamers  on  the  coast  and  large  rivers ;  railways 
where  they  are  opened  ;  steam  and  motor  launches, 
junks,  hong-boats  and  post-boats  on  inland  water- 
ways ;  and,  on  the  numerous  overland  routes, 
mounted  or  foot  couriers,  mules,  carts,  and  wheel- 
barrows. As  roads  in  inland  China  are  mere  path.s 
in  dry  weather  and  tracts  of  deep  mud  in  rain, 
the  great  proportion  of  overland  transportation  is 
done  by  couriers.  Overland  lines  are  establi.shed 
even  in  most  out-of-the-way  places ;  on  many, 
couriers  with  light  mail  (letters  and  post-cards 
and  newspapers  paying  letter  rates)  run  day  and 
night  and,  whatever  difficulties  may  have  to  be 
surmounted,  these  services  are  seldom  or  never 
interrupted.  The  daily  stages  for  couriers  vary 
but  often  rise  to  100  li  (33  miles) ;  the  speed  main- 
tained averages  10  li  per  hour.  In  all  6807  couriers 
were  employed  at  the  end  of  1916.  These  men  run 
from  point  to  point  in  all  weathers  according  to 
fixed  schedules,  incidentally  braving  dangers  from 
wild  beasts,  robbers,  floods  and  oft-en  local  dis- 
turbances. While  they  are  now  less  interfered  with 
by  highwaymen  than  formerly,  still  every  year  adds 
to  the  toll  of  murdered  and  wounded. 

A  network  of  courier  lines  exists  all  over 
Manchuria  and  is  gradually  spreading  over  Inner 
Mongolia.     A   mounted   courier   service   across  the 
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Gobi  Desert  connects  Kalgan  with  Urga  and 
Kiachta,  the  total  distance  of  3,620  li  (1,206  miles) 
being  done  in  eleven  days.  Sinkiang  (Chinese  Turk- 
estan) has  now  over  50  postal  establishreients  and 
15,690  li  (5.250  miles)  of  courier  lines.  From  Kuan- 
ynitang  (Honan),  the  present  terminus  of  the  Lung- 
Hai  railway,  a  continuous  chain  of  day-and-night 
couriers,  for  the  most  part  mounted,  runs  through 
Tungkwan,  Sianfu,  Lanchowfu,  Ansichow,  and 
thence  via  Tihwafu  (Ururatsi)  to  Kashgar  on  the 
borders  of  Russian  Turkestan.  The  total  length 
of  this  line  is  10,843  li  (3,614  miles)  which  makes 
it  the  longest  couriers'  line  in  the  world.  The  time 
taken  when  there  are  no  delays  is  40  days.  Heavy 
mail  matter  (parcels,  books  etc.)  for  Sianfu  and 
other  points  on  the  line  is  transported  on  mules  : 
it  amounts  to  an  average  of  over  one  ton  daily. 
The  service  of  heavy  mails  through  the  Yangtze 
gorges  to  Chengtu,  the  capital  of  Ssuch'uan,  and  on 
to  Tibet  shows  no  less  enterprise.  Before  merchant 
steamers  ventured  up  the  river  to  Chungking,  a 
fleet  of  fast  post-boats  was  specially  built  to  ply 
between  Chungking  and  Ichang  through  the  dang- 
erous rapids.  Even  though  full  advantage  is  taken 
of  whatever  steam  service  there  now  is,  thirty-two 
post-boats  are  kept  busy,  carrying  over  20,000  bags 
of  mail  matter  annually.  Wrecks  are  not  uncommon 
but  mails  aire  nearly  always  recovered.  For  the 
sake  oi  speed,  light  mails  for  Chengtu  and  the 
West  are  carried  overland  all  the  way  from  Hankow 
by  day-and-night  couriers.  Hankow  letters  are 
delivered  in  Chengtu  (1023  miles)  in  13  days  and  in 
Tatsienlu  (1313  miles)  in  18  days.  From  Tatsienlu 
a  line  continues  375  miles  further  to  Batang,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Tibetan  Marches.  In  normal 
times  this  is  linked  up  with  the  Tibetan  system  by 
a  line  acros.s  the  border  to  Chamdo  so  that  there  is 
direct  overland  communication  from  Peking  to 
Lha.sa. 

These  facts  illustrate  in  a  general  way  the 
efficiency  and  extent  of  the  service.  In  the  more 
populous  and  industrial  districts  the  network  of 
lines  is  very  highly  developed.  Every  town  of 
any  size  or  importance  is  postally  connected,  the 
fastest  means  of  transport  being  always  availed  ot, 
railway,  steamerr,  launch,  boat,  or  courier.  In 
Kwangtung  province  there  are  1025  Offices  and 
agencies  established  and  31,021  li  (10,340  miles) 
of  courier  lines  with  13,669  li  of  steamer  and  boat 
lines  :  in  Chihli,  935  Offices  and  agencies  and  33,048 
li  of  courier  lines ;  in  Kiangsu,  551  Offices  and 
agencies  and  8,554  li  of  courier  lines  with  12,076  /» 
of  steamer  and  boat  lines.  Even  distant  and 
poverty-stricken  Kweichow  posses.ses  196  offices  and 
agencies  with  15,296  li  of  courier  lines.  In  fur- 
ther development,  attention  is  being  concentrated 
on  linking  up  country  villages  round  all  important 
centres   by  a   system  of  rural   bo.x-offices  at   which 


special  couriers  call  every  two  oa-  three  days.  There 
are  already  several  thousand  of  such  established 
and  they  will  be  given  the  status  of  agencies  as 
the   increase  of  their  mail  matter  warrants  it. 

In  the  domestic  Money  Order  system  the  Post 
Office  renders  the  public  a  convenience  which  is 
specially  appreciated.  On  account  of  the  innumer- 
able and  ever  fluctuating  mediums  of  exchange,  as 
well  as  the  dangers  connected  with  transmitting 
specie  overland,  money  order  operations  are  a 
constant  source  of  anxiety  to  the  Postal  Authorities, 
but  so  far  they  have  met  with  unqualified  success. 
The  basis  of  exchange  is  the  full  value  silver  dollar, 
the  same  as  is  used  for  other  postal  purposes. 
Conditions  in  China  necessitate  a  somewhat  unique 
procedure.  Stamps  to  the  value  required  are 
affixed  in  line  on  the  money  order  form.  The  form 
is  then  cut  in  two  with  scissors  in  such  a  way  that 
each  part  bears  one  half  of  each  stamp.  One  part 
then  serves  as  the  Money  Order  and  the  other  as 
the  Advice.  Though  cumbersome  in  practice  the 
service  is  winning  great  popularity ;  the  value  of 
money  orders  issued  increased  from  six  million 
dollars  in  1911  to  almost  sixteen  million  in  1916. 

Naturally  the  advent  of  railways  has  proved  a 
great  boon  and  the  Government  has  been  far-sighted 
enough  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  Post  Office  as 
a  national  asset  not  only  in  spreading  light  and 
learning,  but  also  in  tending  to  overcome  the  old 
inter-provincial  barriers  of  jealousy  and  misunder- 
standing, and  in  forming  and  strengthening  national 
aspirations  and  national  unity.  The  principle  has 
been  decreed  that  on  all  Government  *  railways 
accommodation  shall  be  provided  free  for  the 
carriage  of  mails  and  parcels.  On  private-owned 
railways  mails  are  cafl-ried  by  contract.  Launches 
licensed  under  the  Customs  Inland  Waters  Regula- 
tions must  also  carry  mails  free,  not  necessarily 
parcels ;  Chinese  steamers  on  the  other  liand  are 
under  contract.  The  following  table  shows  the 
record  of  progress  in  quinquennial  periods  since 
1901. 

1901  1906  1911  1916 

Offices  and 

Agencies     176  2,096  6,201  8,797 

Articles  of  mail  matter 
posted   3,500,000  37,000,000  125,000,000  250,432,275 

Parcels 

400.000 


posted      42,000 

Couriea' 

lines  — 

Steamer  & 

boat  lines  — 

iMoney  Orders 


153.000 


17,000 


954.000 

319,000 

45,000 


2,232,100 

421,000/1 

64.700  /»■ 


ISSUCi 


_      $2,508,000  $5,900,000  $15,965,000 
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ri»o  ficrvicD   comprinoN  the  following 

Oroanizntion       . ,  ^,    ,|i„t,i.i«    which     ni.     a     rnh, 

nnd  Staff.  i        .1     .i  # 

th«<    iniiiifiy 

District  OtMtrict 

Dintrirt.  llnul  (>f]'u>'.         Pi.itrirt  llfad(>ff\>> 

<*hihli  'rienUin        Kiiiiif;^!  Nanchan^ 

Shuii.si  'I''aiyii.infii   Kiarij^Mii  Naiikiii|^ 

lloiiaii  Kail't'ii^;         Shaii;;liai  (Local)  Shan;;liai 

Shonsi  Sianfu  Anhui  Arikm^ 

KaiiHii  Iwinchowfu  Chckian^;  Haiig'how 

Siiikian^  Tihwafu        Kukicn  Koothow 

Maiuluiria  Moiikdi'ii       Kuaii^Lun^  (.'aiitun 

Shantung  THinan         "Kiiangsi  Nanning 

Ssiulruan  ('lu>ngtij        Yunnan  Yunnantu 

llujun  Hankow         Kuciclioii  Kuciyang 

lliiii.in  ("haiigslia      'i'ihi't*  Lhasa 

Each  distinct  is  administtu'cd  by  a  postal  Com 
missioner  stationed    at   the    District   Head   Office. 

The  seat  of  control  is  the  Directorate  General 
of  Posts  in  the  Ministry  of  Communications, 
Peking.  The  Directorate  General  falls  into  two 
sections,  the  office  of  the  Director  General  and  the 
office  of  the  Postmaster  General  (Associate  Director 
General).  The  duties  of  the  former  relate  to  the 
formation  of  general  policies  and  the  functions 
of  "intermediary"  between  the  executive  depart- 
ment and  the  Minister  of  Communications  by 
whom  he  is  apj>ointed.  The  Postmaster  General 
(Associate  Director  General)  has  full  charge  of 
the  staff  and  the  executive  of  all  postal  affairs. 
Postal  Commissioners  are  controlled  by,  and  are 
directly  responsible  to,  him,  and  negotiations  with 
foreign  administrations  are  conducted  through  him. 
His  office  comprises  the  following  principal  depart- 
ments :  (1)  Chief  Secretary's  Department ;  (2) 
Domestic  Development  Depaitment ;  (3)  Audit 
Department ;  (4)  Union  Department ;  (5)  Chinese 
Department  and  (6)  Postal  Supply  Department, 
which  last  for  convenience  is  in  Shanghai.  Com- 
missioners or  senior  members  of  the  staff  are 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  these  departments 
and  while  so  in  charge  are  called  Secretaries. 

Postal  establishments  apart  from  Head  Offices 
are  classified  according  to  iheir  importance  and 
functions  as  follows  :  First  Class  Offices,  Second 
Class  Oflfices,  Third  Class  Offices,  Sub-offices, 
Agencies  and  Box-office  Agencies,  the  last  two 
being  merely  shops  where  stamps  are  sold  and  letters 
are  posted  to  be  coUect-ed  by  a  passing  courier  or 
postman'. 

The  various  ranks  of  the  executive  staff  are  : 
Commissioners,  Deputy  Commissioners.  Assistants, 
Postal  Officers,  Clerks,  YTu-wu-sheng  (^  ^  1£  )and 


SorlivrM.     The  toUl  of  the  whole  »t«ff  m  on  Dacen* 

kxT  31mI,    10] 6,  %\t\tcAT%  M  follow*  :  — 

Kur.i  '•■    I" >'■—  SiiifT  122 

Ihw  4.714 

AK«M>t»  7.186 

!  6,076 

6,tt07 
■  !  iiicouK  1,097 

Tf>Ul     ..    25,000 


»Temponirily  closed  siiu-e  the  Revolution. 


The  fnrfign  i«taff,  which  includes  men  of  four- 
teen different  nationalities  holds  most  of  the  highly 

f'  Me    pOHtM   hut    the    \  *    "  *    '  '     .«••• 

ai         ,     liy  advanring  to  th'        ^  '-ral 

are  already  in  ponts  requiring  considerable  •dioio* 
istrativo  ability,  one  being  in  charge  of  a  province 
as  Acting  Comn  <r  and  I  others  acting 

as   Deputy    ('(nn;  .jcrs,     K  to  all    ranks 

of  the  Chinese  executive  staff  is  by  competitive 
examination ;  promotion  thereafter  follows  by 
selection  on  a  basis  of  seniority  combined  with 
considerations  of  merit.  The  service  affoids  scope 
and  prospects  for  all  clas-ses  of  workers,  whatever 
their  educational  qualification.'?.  All  grades  of 
Chinese  are  under  guarantee  by  bond ;  the  lower 
ranks  also  deposit  a  small  sum  monthly  towards  a 
cash   security. 

Before  the  issue  of  the  Imperial  Decree 
Relations  authorizing  the  formation  of  a  nation- 
with  foreign  al  post  office  in  China,  various  alien 
Administ-  administrations  had  already  establish- 
rations.  ed  postal  agencies  in  certain  treaty 
ports  for  the  convenience  of  their  nationals  station- 
ed there.  In  the  absence  of  an  officially  recognized 
Chinese  Post  Office  these  foreign  agencies,  especi- 
ally those  at  Shanghai,  may  be  considered  to  have 
been  justifiable  ;  but  China  was  always  anxious  to 
avoid  giving  ground  for  any  increase  in  their 
number  and  so  the  question  of  her  entry  into  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  was  kept  continually  in 
view.  Within  one  month  of  the  inauguration  of 
her  service,  she  formally  notified  her  intention  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Union  and  from  1st  Janu- 
ary 1897  undertook  the  necessary  obligations  in 
respect  of  Union  mails  handed  to  her  for  dis- 
tribution. Actual  adhesion  to  the  Convention, 
however,  was  postponed.  As  years  passed  and 
China  came  more  into  touch  with  othea-  countries, 
it  became  necessary  to  conclude  postal  agreements 
with  various  administrations.  These  agreements 
were  based  as  far  as  possible  on  the  regulations  of 
the  Union  Conventions  so  that  the  way  was  well 
prepared  for  final  entry  into  the  Union  as  soon 
as  the  time  for  this  step  was  considered  ripe.  In 
the  meantime  the  presence  and  increasing  number 
of  foreign  post  offices  became  more  and  more  felt. 
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French,  British,  German,  Russian  and  Japanese 
offices  were  opened  at  numerous  Treaty  Ports,  some 
even  at  inland  places  where  they  were  not  required 
and  where  they  continue  to  curtail  the  legitimate 
business  of  the  national  post  office.  China  ulti- 
mately joined  the  Union  on  ist  March,  1914,  the 
regulations  of  the  Universal  Postal  Convention  of 
Rome  becoming  operative  from  the  1st  September 
following.  From  the  latter  date  China  further 
declared  her  adhesion  to  the  Parcel  Post  Convention 
of   Rome. 

I'nder  the  agreements  concluded  by  China 
previous  to  her  adhesion  to  the  Union,  the  foreign 
Agencies  in  China  were  officially  recognized  and 
used  as  intermediaries  for  the  exchange  of  mails 
between  China  and  the  various  countries  of  the 
Union ;  but,  when  she  became  a  member  of  the 
Union  China  held  this  official  recognition  to  be 
incompatible  with  her  new  position  on  the  ground 
that  the  maintenance  of  postal  establishments  of 
one  Union  country  on  the  territory  of  another 
Union  country  is  contrary  to  tht  principles  of  the 
Union.  A  protest  was  lodged  at  Berne  but  with- 
out any  practical  effect.  The  question  is  a  diplo- 
matic one  and  can  only  be  settled  by  direct  negoti- 
ations with  the  governments  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned. The  following  list  shows  the  number  of 
alien  Post  Offices  in  China  to  date,  certain  having 
been  opened  even  after  China  joined  the  Union  ? 
France  14         Japan 

Germany  12         Russia  14 

Great  Britain       12         United  States         1 
The  Customs  postal  experiment  started  in  1861 
had   not    only   to    be   carried   on    for 
riiiaiii.  tti     Q^.gj,     jQ     years     against     numerous 
Support.         ,  a:      u  J         -.t       *    *u  A 

dimculties  and  without  the  avowed 
support  of  the  Government ;  but  even  after 
its  formal  recognition  in  1896,  without  any 
special  financial  help  from  it.  The  Customs 
Service  had  alone,  from  the  beginning,  to  support 
the  enterprise,  lending  to  it  the  assistance  of  its 
staff  and  such  resources  as  it  could  spare.  No 
other  Government  in.stitution  of  the  time  could 
popsibly  have  undertaken  the  task,  and  history 
will  show  that  the  independent  and  quiet  creation 
of  .'^uch  an  Administration,  so  important  in  this 
conservative  country,  was  by  no  means  the  least 
of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Customs  to  China. 
In  1904.  the  Government,  confident  at  last  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  National  Post  Office,  noti- 
fied the  Inspector  General  of  the  issue  of  a  subsidy 
for  its  working.  The  amount  actually  received 
was  about  Tls.  330.000  a  year.  This  was  inadequate, 
however,  for  at  the  time  of  separation  the  postal 
debt  to  the  Customs  amounted  to  over  two  million 
taels,  although  only  the  cash  advances  were  record- 
ed. But  when  separation  took  place  it  was  expected 
that  the  fixed  allowance  together  with  the  increased 


Tariff. 


service  receipts  would  meet  all  requirements.  The 
allowance  however  was  stopped  at  the  Revolution 
when  the  foreign  legations  placed  an  embargo  on 
Customs  revenue.  Almost  simultaneously  the  I 
Chan  services,  which  cost  three  million  taels 
annually,  were  abolished,  and  the  Post  Office  was 
called .  upon  to  replace  them  without  any  special 
provision  being  made  for  this  extra  demand  upon 
its  resources.  The  greatest  economy  was  practised 
and  with  some  little  help  from  the  Ministry  it 
was  possible  to  carry  on  till  receipts  further 
improved  and  the  crisis  passed.  The  service 
showed  a  profit  for  the  first  time  in  1915,  the 
surplus  being  some  $250,000.  In  1916  the  receipts 
exceeded  expenditure  by  some  $700,000  although 
new  premises  to  the  value  of  $300,000  were , 
erected.  The"  outlook  therefore  is  bright  and  tho 
Authorities  have  every  'prospect  of  being  able  soon 
to  proceed  with  numerous  long-delayed  schemes  of 
improvement,  especially  the  building  of  office 
premises,  those  at  present  in  use  being  nearly  all 
rented  and  not  providing  adequate  accommodation. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  distances  and  the 
difficulties  of  communication  a  uni- 
form domestic  tariff  for  mail  matter 
in  China  Proper  is  adhered  to,  the  rate  being  3 
cents  per  20  grammes,  which  must  thus  be  con- 
sidered the  cheapest  postage  in  the  world. 

[Compiled  from  Annual  Reports  and  Official 
Circulars  of  the  Post  Office.] 

POTANIN,  GRIGORI  NICOLAEVICH,  born 
in  1835  in  a  Cossack  village  on  the  Irtish,  was  an 
exile  tC  Siberia  in  1872,  was  pardoned  in  1874,  and 
in  1876  began  his  series  of  explorations  in  Central 
Asia.  He  made  four  important  journeys  in  Mon- 
golia, S.W.  China,  etc.,  and  brought  heme  valuable 
collections  of  natural'  history  specimens.  A  good 
resume  will  be  found  in  Bretschneider. 

Bretschneider  :  European  Botanical  Discoveries, 

POTATO.  The  Dutch  introduced'  the  potato 
into  China,  and  in  the  south  it  still  has  the  name 
Ho-lan  shu  ^  M  W,  Holland  tuber. 

PO  TO  LI,j5Sr  1^  ;^  .  In  the  Canton  dialect 
and  probably  in  the  old  pronunciation  this  would 
bo  ro-to  Ilk,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  transcription  of 
the  Syrian  word  hntrik,  that  is,  Patriarch.  In  the 
T'ang  History  the  king  of  Fu-lin  was  so  called. 
In  the  Wri  Hiftorij  his  capital  is  called  An-tu  ^  ^ 
and  he  must  therefore  be  identified  as  the  Patriarch 
of  Antioch.     See  Fv  lin. 

HiRTH  :  China  and  the  Roman  Orient;  Hirth 
and  RocKHiLL  :  Chau  Ju-hua,  p.  104,  note. 

POTTERY,  jOa  t'ao,  a  term  which  incliudes  all 
vessels  made  of  clay  and  fired  in  a  kiln, — earthen- 
ware, stoneware  and  porcelain.  The  Chinese  have 
made  pottery   from   the  most  remote   days,  and  of 
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('ouiHu  tlicy  cliiiin  for  thiMiintUvun  tlin  invriitioii  of 
thu  poltrr'n  whcvl.  It  in  aM-riliud  to  Shun  or  uvon 
to  Hdano  Ti,  who  luid  liinoii^  h\n  olIii'drH  u  Diruclor 
of  I'ottory.  Ill  iiioro  hintorical  tiinuB  tho  foundrr 
of  tlio  ( 'hou  (iyiuutty  in  NUpfxmrd  to  havn  had  n 
Diroctoi'  of  lN)tt«wy,  und  in  tlic  work  (allrd 
K'ao  kung  chi  ^  X  lil!  t>^  t-l'at  dyrmnty,  Uicro  in  u 
dDacription  of  tiie  two  niiitliodA,  turning  on  tlio 
whuel  and  moulding.  It  is  HUppoHrd  that  coiiinion 
oJay  was  iis(>d  for  this  oarly  pott«<ry,  and  it  in 
doubtful  whctlicr  thoro  wan  any  kind  of  coloun-d 
f^la/.o  on  it ;  hut  unfortunately  no  oxainpluR  aro  now 
loft  For  tho  difforcnco  bctwiK'n  pottiTy  and  por 
cohiin  *eo  I*orvvl(un.  Tlio  export  of  pottory  for 
1916  (as  distinct  from  ihinawaro,  an  porcelain  is 
called)  was  of  tlie  value  Ilk.Tls.  1,092,081. 

lU'siiELL  :  Chinese  Pottery  (uul  Porcelain; 
l.KVVVM  :  The  Iie(jinnini/,f  of  Chinese  Porcelain,  1917. 

POTTINGER,  HENRY,  Sir,  (Bart.),  was  born 
in  1789.  In  May,  1841,  he  was  apjxjinted  by  tho 
British  Government  as  Sole  Plenipotentiary  and 
Minister  E.xtraordinary,  and  Chief  Superintendent 
of  Trade,  and  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  China, 
to  suoceed  Captain  C.  Elliot  [q-v.].  Finding  con- 
tinued action  to  be  necessary  against  continued 
Chinese  obstruction,  he  went  north  with  Vice- 
Admiral  Parker  in  command  of  the  fleet ;  Amoy, 
Chinhai,  Ningpo,  Chusan,  Shanghai,  Chinkiang  and 
Nanking  were  taken,  and  the  war  ended  with  the 
Treaty  of  Nanking. 

Ho  then  be(]ame  first  Governor  of  Hongkong, 
from  August  10,  1841,  to  May  8,  1844.  In  this 
office  he  was  severely  judged  by  the  colony, 

He  died  at  Malta  in  1856. 

EiTEL  :  Europe  in  China. 

POWDER  BLUE  {bleu  fouette),  a  style  of 
porcelain  decoration  in  which  powdered  cobalt 
pigment  is  blown  upon  the  raw  surface  before 
glazing.     It  shows  best  as  a  monochrome. 

BuSHELL  :  Chinese  Art. 

PO  YEN  f^^,  a  Mongol  chieftain  whose  native 
name  was  Bay.\n  {q.v.),  signifying  great  or  noble. 
He  was  born  a.d.  1237  and  died  in  1275. 

PRATT,  A.  E.,  an  English  naturalist  who  spent 
from  1887  to  1890  exploring  the  Upper  Yangtze  and 
other  districts.  His  main  work  was  the  collecting 
of  zoological  specimens,  but  he  also  brought  back 
some  five  hundred  species  of  flora,  of  which  one 
hundred  and  fifty  were  new.  The  book  in  which 
he  recorded  his  travels  is  To  the  Snows  of  Tibet 
through  China,  London,  1392. 

Bretschneider  :  European  Botanical  Discoveries. 

PR  AY  A,  Portuguese  praia,  a  beach.  A  word 
used  for  a  quay,  embankment,  etc.,  as  the  Praya 
in  Hongkong.  In  Shanghai  and  elsewhere  the  same 
kind  of  thing  is  called  a  Bund. 
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PRAYER-FLAGS  uro  picrc  of  ci'  '  up 

in  tho  open  air,  on  which  are  inftcTil>rd  <-. and 

exorcisms.  They  are  considered  very  efncacious  in 
Lama  worship,  and  are  to  be  found  in  front  of 
laniaserios,   shrines,  on  private  hous«s  and  by  the 

J  ii.'Ldfiidn, 

lUrKMANM  :   liuddhinm  as  a  Ittligion. 

PRAYER-WHEELS  or  CYLINDERS,  lued  in 
Lama  woralup,  consut  of  a  long  strip  of  paper, 
inscribed  with  charms  and  prayers  and  wound  round 
a  rylindrr  which  rcvolvea  by  a  handle.  When  the 
cylinder  ia  set  in  motion  the  paper  revolvoa  and  the 
[)raycr8  aro  suppfjucd  to  operate.  Not  only  are  they 
swung  by  the  hand,  but  they  are  aometimec  set 
revolving  in  a  stream  or  hung  in  the  wind. 

Hackmann  :  Buddhiam  at  a  licligion. 

PREFECT.     See  Chih  fu. 

PREFECTURE,  ;ff  fu.  The  largeH  <livision 
in  a  province.  Ihe  terms  2nd  and  3rd  class  Pre- 
fectures were  sometimes  u.>-.ed  for  Chou  ^  and 
T'ing  Id  respectiveJy.  There  were  on  an  average 
ten  in  a  province,  Shensi  having  seven  only,  the 
smallest  number,  and  Yunnan  fourteen,  the  largest. 
The  total  number  waa  184.  ITio  fu  wa^r  abolished 
by  the  Ilepublic. 

See  Chih  fu;  Government,  Republican. 

PREFECTURE-APOSTOLIC,  (Roman  Catholic 
tenn),  intermediate  between  a  Mission  and  a 
Vicariat.  When  a  diocese  or  a  Vicariat  is  dis- 
membered the  new  territory  is  generally  made  first 
into  a  Prefecture,  to  be  raised  to  a  Vicariat  when 
its  evangelization  has  made  a  certain  amount  of 
progress. 

The  Apostolic  Prefect  is-  usually  a  simple  priest 
but  with  special  powers,  bound  to  be  in  residence, 
and  obedient  to  the  Propaganda. 

There  is  only  one  Prefecture-Apostolic  in  China, 
that  of  S.  Kansu. 

PREMARE,  JOSEPH  HENRY,  a  celebrated 
Jesuit  missionary  and  scholar.  The  time  and  place 
of  his  birth  are  not  known,  though  Havre  and  1666 
are  perhaps  right.  He  sailed  in  the  Amphitrite 
from  Rochelle  on  March  7,  1698,  in  company  with 
ten  other  missionaries.  From  the  beginning  he 
studied  Chinese  not  merely  for  the  ordinary  use 
in  preaching,  but  with  the  desire  to  write,  and  to 
find  in  Chinese  literature  a  support  and  argument 
for  the  Christian  faith.  Such  ideas  were  of  course 
repugnant  to  the  narrower  minded,  and  the  Jesuits, 
in  this  matter  of  viewing  the  classical  literature  as 
in  the  matter  of  the  rites,  were  much  disliked  and 
suspected. 

Of  all  the  noted  Jesuit  missionaries  of  the 
period  he  w^as  the  most  eminent  as  grammarian  and 
philologist,  with  only  Gatjbil  as  his  rival  in  pro- 
found knowledge  of  Chinese. 
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PREMARE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  SINICA 


His  most  important  work  is  the  Notitia 
Liwjuae  Sinicae,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  books 
on  the  subject.  His  idea  was  a  new  one  at  the 
time,  being  that  Chinese  should  be  learnt  not  by 
theory  and  on  the  lines  of  a  Latin  grammar,  but 
by  practice.  The  sutsequent  history  of  this  great 
work  is  interesting.  Premabe  was  in  corres- 
pondence with  FouRMONT  in  Paris,  and  thought  to 
give  him  pleasure  by  sending  him  the  manuscript 
of  the  new  grammar  in  1728.  But  the  pleasure  was 
marred  by  the  fact  that  f  ourmont  also  had  written  a 
grammar,  or  more  correctly  speaking  had  plagiarized 
one  from  the  Spanish  work  of  Yard.  In  great 
grief  he  hastened  to  have  his  own  work,  Grammatica 
Sinica,  deposited  in  the  Royal  Library  before  the 
actual  arrival  of  Prjimare's  manuscript ;  he  was 
then  able  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  two 
grammar.',  shew  that  the}'  were  much  alike  with 
a  balance  in  favour  of  his  own,  then  publish  his 
own  which  had  the  priority,  with  the  comparison 
as  a  preface,  while  the  Notitia  was  left  to  be 
forgotten  in  the  Library. 

pREMARE  was  dead  when  Fourmont's  book 
appeared,  but  he  had  heard  how  Fourmont  was  treat- 
ing his  work  and  wrote  in  pathetic  remonstrance.  But 
the  manuscript  lay  forgotten  for  nearly  a  century 
till  Remusat  discovered  it,  or  at  least  three  volumes 
out  of  live.  Copies  were  made  of  it,  and  it  was 
publi.shed  in  1831  "by  the  munificence  of  an  English 
nobleman  [Lord  Kingsborough]  and  Dr.  Morrison" 
at  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  at  Malacca.  It 
was  translated  into  English  by  J.  G.  Bridgman,  an 
American  missionary,  and  published  at  Canton 
in  1847. 

Premare  also  compiled,  in  collaboration  with 
P.  Hervieu,  a  Latin-Chinese  Dictionary,  and  he 
tran?lated  a  play,  L'Orphelin  de  la  Maison  de 
Trhao,  the  first  specimen  by  which  Europeans  might 
get  some  idea  of  the  Chinese  drama.  This  also 
would  have  been  suppressed,  except  that  Du  Halde 
had  a  duplicate  copy  and  published  it  in  vol.  iii  of 
hi.s  great  work.  Several  tracts  of  his  are  in  the 
National  Library ;  three  of  his  letters  are  in  the 
Lettrejt  Edifiantes;  a  fourth,  found  among 
Fourmont's  papers,  has  been  printed  by  Klaproth 
in  Annalcs  Encyrlapfdiques  :  it  is  a  very  candid 
and  severe  criticism  of  Fourmont's  Grnmmnr. 

The  compilers  of  the  Lettres  Edifiantes  did  not 
pay  the  regard  they  ought  to  have  given  to 
Prfmare,  compared  with  some  other  missionaries, 
and  the  rnnsoq nonce  is  that  not  only  time  and 
place  of  birth  are  unknown  but  the  date  of  his 
death  too.  It  wa.^  probably  1734  or  1735.  (Macao. 
1736.  is  found  in  .^some  books). 

Remusat  :      Nnvrenux     MHangcs      Asiatiques, 
vol.  ii ;  (an  English  translation  is  given  in  Chinese^ 
Repository,  vol.  x). 


PRESAGES,  "^  ®  ^  j'bi  cAt  hsiung  chih  chao. 
In  the  West  there  are  dying  superstitions  connected 
with  sneezing,  with  finding  a  tea-leaf  in  the  cup, 
etc.  In  China  such  superstitions  are  very  numerous. 
A  few  examples  are  the  following.  A  rook's  cawing 
heard  to  the  south  between  3  and  7  a.m.  denotes 
one  will  receive  presents.  Between  7  and  11  it 
would  mean  wind  and  rain ;  and  so  on.  Heard 
from  other  points  of  the  compass  the  interpretations 
would  be  quite  otherwise.  When  a  'flower'  forms 
on  a  burning  lamp-wick  it  may,  according  to  the 
shape,  mean  that  the  wife  is  with  child,  that  a 
guest  is  coming,  that  someone  is  soon  to  die,  and 
so  on.  The  ears  being  hot  will  tell  one  many  things, 
but  all  depends  on  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  the 
same  applies  to  a  pricking  sensation  in  the  eyes,  to 
sneezing,  etc. 

Dore  :  Recherches  sur  les  Superstifions,  eto. , 
p.  257. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND, Mission  of  the, 

Headquarters  : — Dunedin,   N.Z. 

Entered  China,  1901. 

Works  in  Kuangtung. 

This  was  the  first  independent  misi;ion  in  China 
to  be  opened  from  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  was 
begun  as  a  result  of  20  years'  work  in  New  Zealand 
among  the  Chinese  settlers  from  Canton,  a  number 
of  whom  introduced  the  first  missionary  to  his  new 
field  by  giving  him  a  bag  of  gold  and  many  letters 
of  introduction.  This  man  wa^  the  Rev.  G.  H. 
McNeur,  who  landed  in  Canton  in  1901.  The 
American  Presbyterian  Mission  (North)  handed  over 
to  him  and  his  colleagues  an  organized  church  with 
three  chapels-  and  two  boys'  schools,  and  a  plain 
with  an  area  of  fifty  miles  by  twenty,  north  of 
Canton  city,  was  allotted  to  them.  Jen-ho  A  jftl 
and  Sam-huatien  H  1^  )£  were  opened  in  1902  and 
Ko-tong  ^^  in  1909. 

In  Juno  1916,  the  mission  reported  16  foreign 
missionaries,  36  paid  Chinese  assistants  and  351 
communicants'. 

PRESBYTERIAN  MISSIONS.  There  are  in 
1917  twelve  Societies  of  the  Presbyterian  order 
working  in  China.  Six  of  these  come  from  the 
U.S.A.,  four  from  the  British  Isles,  one  from 
Canada,  and  one  from  New  Zealand  ;  also,  a  small 
Medical  Missionary  Society  in  Holland  has  a  small 
share  in  the  work  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America  Mission.     The  twelve  Societies  are  : — 

1.  American  Presbyterian  Mission. 

2.  American  Presbyterian  Mission  (South). 

3      American    Reformed    Presbyterian    Church 
(Covenanters). 

4.  Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission. 

5.  Church  of  Scotland  Mission. 

6.  English  Presbyterian  Mission. 
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U.  TroHhytorittn  (.'hurcli  of  New  /ruluiid  Minnion. 

7.  In  h   rrnsbytoriun  MiHaidn. 

U.  iU't'ui'iiifd  (')iuri-li  ill  Atiicriia  Mumuii. 

10.  Ut'f(»iiiu<il  (  hurdi  in  tlu'  U.S.A.,  Mutiiioii. 

IJ.  United  liretliren  Mihmiuii. 

12.  Uiiitud  Fruo  Church  uf  Scutlund  Mixtion. 

PHESIDENT  IN  CHINA.  AL  the  end  of  tho 
Hoventh  century  tlio  Kubt  India  (oinpany  Diiectorn 
decided  lo  cv<lubliHli  ix  Presidency  in  Chiiiu  us  in 
Kiiglund.  It  inchuied  tlio  entire  empire  und  (icigh- 
Louring  islands.  Ai.i.kn  ('atchi'olk  was  chonen  as 
tlij  firat  president  and  Wilma.m  ill  appointed  him 
king's  miniftur  or  Consul  for  the  English  nation. 

Tile  President  liad  a  Council  ot  flvo  to  assUt 
him,  and  tho  seat  of  the  presidency  waa  to  be 
decided  by  this  Council.  Catcmi'oi.k's  instructions 
were  dated  November,  1699. 

Within  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  Presidency  must 
have  been  abolished  or  failed  by  desuetude. 

Eames  :   T/tc  Kn'ilish   in  China. 


PRESIDENT    OF    THE     REPUBLIC 

(f\<r(  rii/nriif  :   y'uan  >'S/iih-k'ui. 
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PRESS,  EUROPEAN.  The  earliest  newspaper 
in  English  published  in  China  was  T/te  Canton 
lieguitrr^  founded  by  James  Matiieson.  It  first 
appeared  on  November  8,  1827,  and  continued  a 
weekly  issue  till  Hongkong  became  British,  when 
it  was  transferred  to  that  place  and  became  The 
Hontjkonij  Register.  This  ran  from  1843  to  1859. 
The  Canton  Register  was  edited  by  John  Slade, 
and  Dr.  Morrison  wrote  constantly  for  it  till  his 
death.  In  1833  it  began  to  issue  as  a  supplement 
the  Caiiton  General  Price  Current.  A  rival 
appeared  in  1835,  The  Canton  Press,  published 
weekly  from  November  12.  It  was  transferred  to 
Macao  in  1839,  and  died  there  on  March  30,  1844. 
It  had  a  commercial  supplement. 

On  Hongkong  being  ceded  several  English 
papers  appeared  there.  The  Hongkong  Register 
continued  The  Canton  Register;  The  Friend  of 
China  was  first  issued  on  March  12,  1842;  its 
second  number  was  combined  with  The  Hongkong 
Gazette,  which  had  been  issued  fortnightly  from 
May  1,  1841.  The  Friend  of  China  was  first  issued 
weekly,  then  twice  a  w^eek ;  its  editors  were  in  turn 
J.  R..  Morrison,  James  White,  Dr.  Satchell,  John 
Carr,  and,  from  1850,  William  Tarr\nt.  In  1858 
the  publication  was  stopped  for  several  months 
because  the  editor  was  in  trouble  with  the  govern- 
ment. He  moved  his  establishment  tcr  Canton  and 
the  paper  came  out  a,«?  a  weekly  journal  again,  but 
it  came  to  an  end  in  1861.  Two  years  later  it  made 
a  third  start,  at  Shanghai,  as  an  evening  paper. 
In  1868  Tarrant  gave  place  to  C.  Treasure  Jones, 
but  returned  to  his  paper  again  the  next  year.     At 


tliu  end  of  sointt  nionthi,  Itowever,  ill  hoAJih  %ud 
Uck  of  iupport  forced  hiin  to  ce*M  publuhing. 

Th«  iiriporUftiil  II  ^  jiaiH:r  'J'hr  ('Hinu  Mud 

wa*  fimt  I  '  '  '  .  I  <  i/niury  20,  1846,  «  '  '  •  'y 
AniiUKW  .  At  hral  il  ii|i|>cAr(Ki  .., 

but  on  Fvbruary  1,  1U76,  it  bccAm«  »  daily  |>A|M.'r 
and  ha«  continued  lo  down  to  the  preseot.  Tb« 
change  wa«  niadu  aftcT  it  ;  n  with  Tht  Kvcning 
Mail,    whicli    had    beun  lu;<l    m   1864.     An- 

other important  daily  paper  of  Hongkong,  Tht 
Da  ill/  Prijis,  datcii  from  October  I,  1857.  Hong- 
kong haM  had  vaxiouM  other  papcm,  which  have 
become  defunct  :  Dixon's  UongkoJig  Guitttt  becaroe 
Bixon'a  Ilongkumj  Recorder  in  1850,  and  then,  on 
January  14,  1859,  simply  The  Jlungkonfj  Recorder, 
The  Hongkong  Shipping  List  appeared  A  ;  *  1, 
1855,      The   Daily   Advertiitr,   begun   in    N'.  r, 

1863,  became,  on  May  1,  1869,  The  Hongkomj  Tinted 
Daily  Advertiser  and  Shipping  Gazette;  it  came  to 
an  end  three  years  later.  The  Hongkong  Govern- 
ment Gaziitv.,  weekly,  was  begun  on  September 
24,  1853. 

In  Shanghai  (J.  Treasure  Jones,  sometime 
editor  of  The  Friend  of  China  (v.  supra)  ediU-d  a 
daily  paper,  The  Evening  Expreas.  It  first  ap- 
peared on  October  1,  1867,  and  lived  for  several 
years.  The  Shangluii  Evening  Courier  was  begun 
on  October  1,  1868,  with  Hugh  Lang  as  editor  and 
many  good  contributors  among  the  residents.  From 
January  4,  1871  a  weekly  edition  was  issued  under 
the  name  The  Shanghai  Budget  and  Weekly  Courier. 
The  editor  died  in  1875,  and  the  paper  was  bought 
by  the  proprietors  of  The  Evening  Gazette,  which 
had  been  founded  on  June  2,  1873 ;  and  it  continued 
to  appear  as  The  Shanghai  Courier  and  China 
Gazette,  under  the  editorship  of  F.  H.  Balfour. 
The  Celestial  Empire,  a  weekly  paper,  was  is3ued 
from  the  same  press;  it  had  been  founded  some 
years  earlier  by  a  Portugue.*:,  Pedro  Loureiro 
{q.v.).  Balfour  edited  this  also,  and  drew  from 
the  two  papers  his  volume  Waifs  and  Strays  from 
the  Far  East. 

The  North  China  Herald  is  the  most  important 
of  the  journals  of  China.  It^  first  number  came 
out  on  August  3,  1850,  and  was  a  folio  sheet  of  four 
pacre^  and  it  gave  a  list  of  the  56  foreign  residents 
the°n  'in  Shanghai.  In  1867  The  North  China 
Herald  and  Market  Report  was  issued  from  the 
same  office. 

On  January  5,  1867  appeared  the  first  number 
of  The  Supreme  Court  and  Consular.  Gazette,  which, 
however,  was  soon  joined  to  the  Herald,  whose 
No  140  was  issued  with  the  new  title  The  North- 
China  Herald  and  Supreme  Court  and  Consular 
Gazette  This  was  published  weekly,  and  the 
editors  of  it  were  in  succession  Henry  Shearman, 
Samuel  Mossman,  R.  Alexander  Jamieson,  R.  S. 
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GuNDBY,  G.  W.  Haden,  F.  H.  Balfour,  J.  W. 
Maclellan,  R.  W.  Little,  H.  T.  Montague  Bell, 
aud  0.  M.  Green,  (1911).  The  need  of  a  daily 
i.^sue  was  felt  as  Shanghai  grew  more  important, 
and  the  editors  of  the  Herald  put  out  The  Daily 
'^hipping  and  Commercial  News,  which  on  July  1, 
1864  became  The  North  China  Daily  News,-novf 
the  leading  daily  paper  of  North  China,  The 
Herald  being  its  weekly  edtiion.  Before  this  the 
Shantj^ni  Daily  Times  had  had  a  brief  exi.^tence, 
from  September  15,  1861,  to  April  of  the  following 
year. 

Th^  Cycle,  a  Political  and  Literary  Review, 
came  out  at  Shanghai  weekly  from  May  7,  1870  to 
June  24,  1871.  Its-  editor  was  Dr.  R.  A.  Jamieson, 
and  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  official  organ  of  the 
Customs  Service.  The  Shanghai  Recorder  is  another 
morning  paper  which  did  not  last  long.  Its  stock 
was  sold  by  auction  in  January,  1867.  The 
Shanghai  Mercury  was  issued  first  on  April  17,  1879 
b;  J.  D.  Clark,  J.  R.  Black  and  C.  Rivington, 
its  first  editor ;  it  is  still  running,  the  evening 
paper  of  Shanghai;  it  issues  The  Celestial  Empire 
as  its  weekly  edition. 

The  Efvening  Gazette  came  out  in  1873,  the  first 
number  being  dated  June  2.  Its  publication  was 
stopped  by  a  fire  after  the  80th  number.  F.  H. 
Balfour  took  it  up  again  in  January,  1874,  but  in 
the  next  year  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Shanghai 
Courier  (v.  sup.). 

The  Shanghai  Evening  Couriei  began  its 
e.\L«tence  on  October  1,  1868  and  lasted  till  1875 
when  its  editor  and  proprietor  Hugh  Lang  died. 
It  was  then  bought  by  the  proprietor  of  The 
Evening  Gazette  and  continued  as  The  Shanghai 
Courier  and  Evening  Gazette.  The  Shanghai 
Budget  and  Weekly  Courier  was  its  weekly  edition  ; 
it  ceased  when  the  Shanghai  Evening  Courier  and 
The  Evening  Gazette  were  combined. 

These  papers  have  all  been  especially  English, 
and  ihe  American  community,  feeling  the  need  of 
an  American  organ,  issued  The  Shanghae  A^ews- 
Letter  for  California  and  the  United  States.  Its 
first  number  appeared.  October  16,  1867.  It  was 
issued  monthly  till  1871,  when  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Hugh  Lang  of  The  Courier  who  united 
it  in  1874  to  The  Shanghai  Budget  and  Weekly 
Courier,  altering  this  title  by  the  a?-e  of  News  Letter 
instead  of  Courier.  In  1875  or  1876  the  first  editor 
of  the  Shanghae  News  Letter  founded  a  new  weekly 
journal,  The  Commonwealth,  by  John  Thorne  and 
J.  P.  Roberts,  which  died  after  an  existence  of 
six  weeks. 

The  China  Press  first  appeared  in  Shanghai  on 
August  23,  19L1  and  is  now  (1917)  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  flourishing  of  morning  papers. 

Three  French  journals  have  had  a  short  life 
in   Shanghai.     Le    Nouvelliste    de   Shanghai   began 


its  weekly  career  on  December  5,  1370,  and  lived 
till  the  end  of  1872.  It  was  at  once  succeeded  by 
Lc  Courrier  de  Shanghai,  which  first  appeared  on 
January  16,  1873  and  came  to  an  end  after  the  third 
number.  The  Progres  first  appeared  on  March  21, 
1871 ;  it  was  in  opposition  to  the  Nouvelliste,  and 
their  violent  disputes  led  to  the  ruin  of  both. 
The  Progres  finished  its  career  on  January  23,  1872. 

L'Echo  de  Shanghai  appeared  for  a  few  months 
only  as  a  daily  paper  in  1R85  and  1886.  L'Echo  de 
Chine,  the  chief  journal  of  French  interests  in  the 
Far  East,  was  founded  in  1895  and  is  stUl  running. 

Der  Feme  Osten,  published  by  C.  Fink,  editor 
of  the  Ostasiatischer  Lioyd,  began  in  Shanghai  in 
1902  and  completed  three  volumes.  Der  Ostkisia- 
tische  Lloyd  first  appeared  in  1886;  its  publication 
was  prohibited  following  China's^  declaration  of  war 
on  Germany  in  August.   1917. 

In  Macao  there  have  been  published  A  Ahelha 
da  China  fThe  Bee  of  China),  probably  the  second 
Ultra-Gangi>s  paper,  which  first  appeared  in  Macao  on 
September  12,  1822.  In  3824  its  name  was  changed 
to  Gazetarde  Macao,  and  it  lived  some  two  years 
longer.  The  Chronica  de  Macao  came  next,  from 
October  1^  1834  to  1837  or  1838 ;  then  0  Macaista 
Imjmrcial,  founded  on  June  9,  1836,  and  saippre^sed 
by  the  government  in  1838 ;  0  Verdadeiro  Patriota, 
1838;  the  Boletiiii  official  do  Governo  de  Macao, 
issued  Jarvuary  9,  1839,  and  called,  after  the  first 
number,  the  Gazeta  de  Macao.  Other  papers  have 
been  the  Lpletim  da  Provincia  de  Macao  et  Timor; 
()  Indejmndente,  etc. 

The  Peking  and  Tientsin  Times  is  published  at 
Tientsin ;  it  began  in  March,  1894,  as  a  weekly 
paper,  and  a  daily  issue  was.  begun  on  October  1, 
1902.  W.  Bellingham  was  the  first  editor  and 
proprietor. 

The  Hankow  Times  was  a  weekly  journal,  the 
first  number  of  which  appeared  on  January  6,  1866 ; 
it  cariie  to  an  end  March  28,  1868. 

The  Foochow-foo  Courier,  edited  by  amateurs 
and  lithographed,  began  on  October  Vc,,  1858;  there 
were  also  The  Foochow  Advertiser,  The  Foorhow 
Daily  Echo  and  The  Foochow  Herald,  th«  first 
number  of  which  was  issued  September  11,  1873. 

Besides  all  the  above  newspapers  and  journals 
there  are  various  magazines  and  reviews  to  be 
noticed.  The  earliest  is  the  Canton  Miscellany,  the 
first  number  of  which  was  pulblished  in  1831.  The 
most  important  is  The  Chinese  Repository  (q.v.). 
Bridgman  was  the  first  editor  and  then  S.  W. 
Williams,  whose  Middle  Kingdom  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  epitome  of  the  Repository.  It  lasted 
from  May,  1832  to  December  1851.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  replace  this  very  valuable  periodical  : 
The  Chinese  and  Japanese  Repository  and  The 
Phoenix  were  both  issued  in  London  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Summers  ;  the  former  was  first  put  out  in  July  1863 
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uiid  (lifd  two  years  lutur  ;  thu  latlvr  waf  iMurd  in 
July  JU70.  The  Chirut  Jirvtiio,  inmicd  bi  in(*iitltly, 
bogiid  to  u{>|)(^ai'  in  Hongkong  in  July  Ahj^umI,  1HV2; 
N.  H.  Dknnym  waH  thu  fint  and  K.  J.  IsiiKi.  llio 
■oc-und  editor;  it  containn  articlii  by  thu  chii'f 
ffinol()){uc.s  of  the  yearn  during  which  it  wan 
puhliahrd.  It  (unii)  to  an  und  in  11)01  with  ita 
twenty  fifth   volume. 

Notes  and  Queries  on  China  and  Japan  wan 
edited  by  Dr.  N.  H.  Dknnys  at  Hon^'kon^  ;  it  lived 
from  January  31,  1867  to  November  20,  1070. 

The  Indo-Chinese  Cleaner  may  bo  mentioned, 
though  it  was  published  in  Malacca,  thu  Rev.  W. 
MiLNK  being  oditor.  The  firHt  volume  is  dated 
1818,  and  twenty  numbers  making  throe  volunjea 
were  issued.  Complete  sets  are  excessively  rare, 
but  aro  found  in  (^ordier's  and  Morrison'8 
libraries. 

The  Chinese  Recorder  (»i.v.)  began  in  January, 
1867,  and  L^  still  published  as  the  chief  organ  of 
the  Protestant  missionary  body  in  China. 

The  Transactions  of  the  China  Branch  of  the 
lioyal  Asiatic  Society  extend  to  six  volumes  dated 
1847  to  1859,  published  at  Hongkong,  and  are  now 
very  difficult  to  obtaini.  They  must  not  be  confused 
v^'ith  the  Journal  of  The  North  China  Branch  of 
the  Hoyal  Asiatic  Society,  which  has  been  published 
regularly  at  Shanghai  since  1859  except  during  the 
years  1861-63,  wlien  the  Socieity's  existence  was 
suspended.     The  Journal  for  1917  is. volume  xlviii. 

The  chief  illustrated  journal  is  The  Far  East, 
which  was  begun  and  came  to  an  end  in  Japan. 
In  1876  a  new  .series  of  it  was  begun  in  Shanghai. 
It  appeared  monthly  and  contained  photographs 
illustrative  of  China  and  Japan.  J.  R.  Black  was 
both  proprietor  and  editor. 

Earlier  still  C.  Langdon  Davis  pilblished  in 
Hongkong  in  1868  The  China  Magazine.  He  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Dennys  as  editor  of  Notes  and  Queries 
and  he  incorporated  his  Magazine  with  that  paper 
but  without  illustrations,  as  well  as  his  Papers  on 
China,  which  was  a  monthly  reprint  of  the  beat 
articles  in  other  journals. 

Socicd  Shanghai,  called  by  Cordier  a  "Journal 
de  dames,"  began  in  1906  and  continued  till  1915. 
The  East  of  Asia  was  a  quarterly  magazine  which 
began  in  January,  1902  at  the  North-China  Herald 
Office. 

The  Temperance  Union  Weekly  Newspaper  is 
an  old  established  paper.  The  National  lieview 
has  been  an  important  weekly  political  paper  in  the 
new  China ;  it  was  begun  in  1904  by  W.  Kirton 
and  carried  on  by  W.  Sheldon  Ridge  till  it  ceased 
in  August  1916  in  the  midst  of  its  20th  half-yearly 
volume. 

Some  more  or  less  humorous  periodicals  may 
be  mentioned.  The  Shanghae  Chronicle  of  Fun, 
Fact  and  Fiction  was  born  in  March,  1859  and  died 


111  the  next  June,  iloiigkong  }iad  ita  (Jhiuu  Punih, 
In  April,  1U71  ih«  ftrH  number  app«-arfd  ''  "  h, 
Of    the    Shuhijhar.    Charivari,    by    I'titLU    li<>i 

K.   H.  OiiiMANi  and  K.   H.   Baltouh.      Iu  < 

waa  brilliant,  but  it  cAme  U>  tn  fend  on  Augual  iii, 
1873,  b'Tauro  of  technical  difficulties  connecUd  with 
engraving,  etc. 

Among  mi«cclUneoui  worki  may  be  mentioned 
Th(   Shantjhui  Almanac  (q.v.). 

PRICKLY  HEAT,  a  form  of  the  iikin  diMM« 
lirhrn  Irojjif  u^.     A  lotion  of  zinc  sulphate  ia  said  to 

bi'  the  best  remedy. 

PRIMATES;  three  Bpcciei  of  this  Orrbr  are 
found    in   N.    China.     See  Munk'-yn. 

PRIMITIVE.  (Jhinese  characters  are  analysed 
into  the  radical,  which  may  or  may  not  give  a  clue 
to  the  meaning  but  Hhows  in  what  part  of  the 
dictionary  to  lo<jk,  and  the  primitive,  which  may 
or  may  not  give  some  indication  of  the  sound. 
When  the  sound  is  indicated,  the  term  phonetic  is 
used  rather  than  primitive.  A  simple  example  i* 
^  .y^//*.'/;  the  radical  'water'  points  to  the  meaning, 
and  the  phonetic  yang  gives  the  pronunciation  ;  thus 
we  have  yang,  ocean. 

The  Chinese,  to  whom  a  knowledge  of  the 
radicals  is  a  prime  necessity,  have  no  name  for  the 
rest  of  the  character.  Maushma.v  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  to  study  the  matter.  He  ascertained 
that  the  language  contains  3,867  primitive?,  but  that 
1,689  of  them,  each  in  combination  with  one  radical, 
make  seven-eighths  of  the  language.  Callery  ar- 
ranged all  words  under  1,040  primitives,  and 
Soothill's  useful  small  dictionary  uses  about  890. 
WiEGER,  the  latest  writer  on  the  matter,  defines  a 
Primitive  as  a  relatively  simple  character,  having 
sound  and  meaning,  anxi  not  reducible  to  other 
characters  with  sound  and  meaning.  They  are 
elements  which,  not  being  composed,  compose  all 
other  chaxacters.  They  may  be  use-d  as  either 
radicals  or  phonetics.  In  Wieger's  work  he  uses 
858  'phonetic  prolific  elements.' 

Marshm\n  :  Clavis  Sinica;  Williams  :  Syllabic 
Dictionary  (Preface)  ;  Callery  :  Sy sterna;  Wibger  : 
Chinese  Characters,  1915. 

PRINTING.  Block-printing  was  first  applied 
to  the  production  of  books  at  the  end  of  the  T'ang 
dynasty.  The  supposed  inventor  was  Fb:ng  Tag 
{q.v.)  who  died  a.d.  954,  though  it  is  also  asserted 
that  the  invention  can  be  traced  to  the  Sui  dynasty 
(581-618).  Six  years  after  Feng  Tag's  death  the 
Sung  dynasty  was  established  and  the  printing  of 
books  from  blocks  became  common. 

The  first  authentic  account  of  printing  from 
movable  types  dates  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  but  the  process  did  not  then  pass 
into  common  use. 
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K'ang  Hsi,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Jesuits, 
ordered  about  250,000  type«  to  be  cut  in  copper. 
The  font  disappeared  through  the  carelessness  and 
cupidity  of  those  in  charge ;  CH'itN  Lung  ordered 
it  to  be  recut  and  it  was  much  used  during  his 
reign. 

It  is  stated  that  in  1850  a  Fatshan  bookseller 
cast  three  fonts,  and  having  begun  by  printing 
lottery  tickets  went  on  to  an  edition  of  Ma  Tuan-lin 
in  120  volumes.  Rebels  looted  his  plant  in  1855, 
and  foreign  surgeons  extracted  ten  types  from  the 
wounds  of  the  loyalists. 

The  first  fonts  of  Chinese  type  made  by 
foreigners  were  cut  by  P.  P.  Thoms  in  1815,  for 
the  East  India  Company's  office  in  Macao,  for  the 
object  of  printing  Morrison's  dictionary.  A  small 
font  wa5  cast  the  same  year  at  Serampore.  In  1834, 
at  Pauthier's  request,  Legrand  in  Paris  cut 
3,000  matrices'.  A  set  of  these  was  brought  to 
China  in  1844  and  was  much  used  by  the  American 
Mission  Press. 

The  Rev.  S.  Dyer  began  cutting  steel  punches 
in   1338  and   cut  1,845  before  his  death  in   1843. 
His  work  was  completed  by  R.  Cole. 

Williams  :  Movahh  Types  for  Printing  Chinese, 
Chinese  Recorder,  1875,  and  Middle  Kingdom, 
p.  600;  JuLiEN  :  Indvstrip.^  dc  r Empire  chinoif^^ 
p.  152. 

PROPAGANDA,  THE,  a  brief  way  of  refer- 
ring to  the  Holy  Congregation  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith,  founded  in  1622.  It  replaces  in  those 
lands  where  it  has  authority,  as  in  China,  all  other 
R.  C.  Congregations  except  the  Holy  Office,  (Con- 
gregation of  the  Inquisition). 

In  China  all  the  Vicariats  are  dependent  on 
the  Propaganda ;  and  the  bishops  of  Macao,  though 
Fuffragans  of  the  Archbishop  of  Goa  and  nominated 
by  the  King  of  Portugal,  receive  their  powers  from 
and  correspond  with  the  Propaganda. 

A  Propagandist  or  mL«?sionary  of  the  Propaganda 
is  one  sent  direct  by  the  Propaganda  and  placed 
by  it  under  the  immediate  authority  of  the  Vicar- 
Apostolic. 

PROPAGATION     OF     THE     FAITH.       See 

A.-i»t>r\ntiiin  dr  la  I'ropngafion  do  la  Foi. 

PROTECTORATE     OF     MISSIONS,    THE. 

From  the  day^  when  Louis  XIV  of  Franco  sent  the 
first  French  Jesuits  to  Peking,  the  protectorate  of 
all  Roman  Catholic  Missions  had  been  a  duty  and 
privilege  of  the  French  government.  The  arrange- 
ment had  been  confirmed  not  only  by  usage  but 
indirectly  in  treaties.  In  1882  Germany  fir>t 
announced  that  she  would  be  responsible  for  her 
own  subject?,  including  missionaries,  and  in  1888 
Germany,  and  Italy,  following  Germany's  lead, 
obtained  from  the  T.^ung  Li  Yamen  that  passports 


to  subjects  of  those  powers  would  only  be  visis 
when  issued  by  German  or  Italian  consuls'.  France 
pointed  out  that  this  was  not  in  accord  with,  the 
treaty  of  1858,  articles  VIII  and  XIII;  and  the 
Yamen,  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  declared 
their  intention  to  abide  by  the  former  rule  if  pass- 
ports issued  under  the  former  conditions  were  pre- 
sented. The  struggle  lasted  for  some  time.  The  Ger- 
mans were  insistent  and  the  Pope  was  not  firm,  until 
the  German  Anzer,  the  new  bi?hop  in  S.  Shantung, 
received  liberty  from  Rome  to  make  his  own  choice 
of  a  protector.  It  is  stated  that  he, — like  many 
German  missionaries, — would  have  preferred  to 
continue  the  protectorate  of  France,  but  that  he 
was  intimidated  by  the  brutal  urgency  of  vON 
Brandt,  the  German  Minister. 

The  placing  of  the  Steyl  mission,  to  which 
Anzei?  belonged,  under  the  protection  of  Germany 
had  for  one  result,  a  few  years  later,  the  occupation 
of  Kiaochow  by  Germany  when  German  missionaries 
were  killed  in  Shantung. 

CoRDiER  :  Histoire  des  Belations,  etc.,  vols,  ii 
and  iii. 

PROTECTORS,  FIVE,  jfi.  P  wh  pa,  alsoJiifl 
wu  pel,  'five  uncles.'  The  word  translated  "pro- 
tector" is  not  used  in  the  Five  Classics,  though 
these  are  the  books  that  deal  with  the  days  when 
the  men  s-o  styled  actually  lived  and  performed  the 
functions  which  gained  them  the  title.  In  the 
Four  Books  Confucius  uses  it  once  of  duke  Huan 
of  Ch'i  (Legge,  Analects,  p.  146).  Mencius  uses 
it  eight  times,  speaking  in  two  of  the  passages  of 
"Five  Protectors."  (Legge,  Mencius,  311,  342). 
Of  the  five  he  particularises  only  Huan  of  Ch'i  and 
Mu  of  Ch'in  {ibid.  57,  309).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Tso  Chuan  especially  states.,  when  commenting 
on  the  death  of  Mu  of  Ch'in,  why  he  was  not 
included  amongst  the  "Lords  of  Convenants," — a 
phrase  synonymous  with  "Protector."  (Legge. 
Spring  and  Autumn  Annals,  344).  The  Tso  Chuan 
also  speaks  of  "Five  Protectors"  [ibid.  346)  but, 
inasmuch  as  the  words  are  put  into  the  mouth  of 
a  Ch'i  speaker  in  the  year  589  it  would  hardly  refer 
to  a  ruler  who  only  died  two  years  before.  Ku 
Wkn-fu,  in  his  admirable  Jih  chih  hi,  (v.  Wylie, 
Notes  on  Ch.  Lit.,  p.  163),  gives  the  following 
information  (together  with  the  Chinese  authorities 
for  each  statement).  There  are  two  sets  of  "Five 
Protectors"  ;  one  is  the  Five  of  the  Three  Dynasties, 
the  other,  the  Five  of  the  Spring  and  Autumn 
Annals.     The  former  list  is  made  up  thus  : — 

K'un  Wu  H^,  (Hsia  dynasty);  Ta  P'kng 
^^^,  (Shang)  ;  Shiii  Wei  fc  ^,  (Shang) ;  Huan  of 
Ch'i  ^)gi^,  (Chou);  Wen  of  Chin  ^  ^  ^, 
(Chou). 
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Tliero  ia  a  good  iluul  of  vuiiety  in  lliu  IuIn  of 
lliu  Kivu  of  lliu  Anmdn.  (July  Iwo  lUiiiicB  Ihut  (Mcur 
iii  the  foriiior  liht  uro  iirirplrd  \iy  uli,  n:., 

lli'AN  of  Ch'i,  who  died  in  64«5,  und  WicN  of 
(i)iin,  who  died  in  620. 

Thct  0  iiro  nuinuroiu  vtov^m  arran^rnicntii  of  thn-u 
of  tijo  following  Hix  :  -  - 

lIsiANu  of  Sun^  f^j  H  ^v  ((I.  6v^7) ;  Mu  of  Ch'in 
!!•&  (d.  621);  CiiUANcj  of  Ch'u  ^  ift  .Ti  (d.  591); 
Ho  Lu  of  Wu  ^v  i^j  R]  (,i.  4%)  ;  i-u  Cn'Ai  of  Wu 
f^5llj2S   (473);  Koi'  (  MifciN  of  Vufli  Ug  i;ilt(d.  465). 

The  variety  of  this  liat  ahows  at  once  that  there 
ia  no  iixed  criterion  of  what  really  conatituted  a 
"l*rotector."  The  Tso  Chuan  ^.  B.r.  679,  comment- 
mg  on  un  assembly  of  state  rulers  presided  over  by 
HuAN  of  Ch'i  says  "IIuan's  rrotector&Iiip  dates 
from  this."  (LtucJE,  iSjjri/uj  and  Autumn  Annalf<, 
p.  93).  Lkuge  points  out  that  with  the  exception 
of  a  special  imperial  ambiussador  who  presided, 
exactly  the  same  nobles  met  in  the  previous  year. 
Tso,  therefore,  seems  to  place  the  emphasis  on  the 
perfoi'mance  of  a  function  that  really  belonged  to 
the  emperor. 

As  to  the  utility  of  the  institution;  Chinese 
opinion  seems  to  be  much  divided.  Confucids,  in 
his  one  U5«  of  the  word,  speaks  highly  of  Kuan 
Chung  who  raised  his  prince  to  the  protectorship 
and  so  saved  China  from  Tartar  domination.  On 
the  other  hand  Mencius  in  at  least  three  places 
(Legge,  Mencius,  pp.  72,  311,  342)  speaks  with 
great  scorn  of  the  sham  goodness  of  the  Protectors. 
In  a  very  thoughtful  essay,  which  Ssu-ma  Ch'ien 
esteemed  ^  highly  that  he  has  copied  it  into  his 
pages  in  extenso,  Chia  I  discusses  the  causes  of  the 
overthrow  of  Ch'in  Shiu  Huang  Ti.  He  points 
out  that  through  the  Protectors,  the  Chbu  dynasty 
was  enabled  to  prolong  its  rule  over  "China  for 
centuries,  and  contrasts  this  with  the  sudden  down- 
fall of  the  Ch'in  dyna-sty.  Was  it  for  the  good  of 
China  that  the  Chou  dynasty  continued  its  nominal 
rule  for  those  centuries?  Wen  of  Chin  was,  one 
thinks,  the  one  Protector  who  might  have  taken 
over  the  empire.  His  descendants  on  to  Ting  Kung 
who  died  in  475,  were  by  far  the  most  powerful 
rulers  in  China.  If  they  had  had  the  added  prestige 
of  empire,  some  amount  of  suffering  might  have  been 
spared  to  the  border  states  between  Chin  and  Ch'u. 

The  word  "Uncle"  is  used  for  the  "Protectors," 
e.g.,  in  the  article  in  the  Jih  chih  lu  which  has 
been  so  useful  in  the  compilation  of  this  note, 
apparently  because  it  was  the  honorific  title  that 
the  kings  in  self-depreciation  used  when  writing 
t-o  or  speaking  to  the  Protectors.  ,  [G.G.W.] 

PROTESTANT  MISSIONS.  The  Rev.  Joshua 
Marshman  of  Serampore.  India,  is  often  regarded 
as  the  first  Protestant  Missionary  to  the  Chinese, 
because,   with   the  help   of  an   Armenian   born   in 


M  a«  Jio,  ltd  prii  •    f'.''-    ill 

(     1,1,    .      .        Il.,.n 
//I/ 

ilio  work  of  I'roleaUiit  Mu«toti«  in  China  ma) 

be  divided  into  four  j  '      — 

1.-  I'rcparatory   ^ .,  10071641. 

II. — From  the  opening  of  Hongkong  (1B41)  till 

the  Uoxcr  year  (1900). 
lii.-'-^roni    IIXX)    to    the    cAtablu:hmcnt    ol    ln«) 

Uepublic  (I'JU). 
IV.— From  1911  to  thu  prcHcnt  timo  (1917). 

I.— (1607  la^U).     The   first   l'rot«sUnt  MiMiofi 
o^y   to  land   in   ('hina  wan   Dr.    JioBEUT   M- 
(</.  I.),    of   the    L.M.iJ.    who   arri\ed   at   Ca..:,..    .:» 
Ib07,    and    look    up    his    residence    at    the    £.   1. 
Company'^  factory.     At  thix  time,  it  was  death  for 
a  Chinese  to  teach  his  ianguago  to  a  fo;  and 

forbiddun    to   a    foreigner   to    veuiture     -..v  .  ,.,    the 
narrow  limits  set  for  the  E.  I.  Company. 

The  first  Cerman  Protestant  Missionary  was 
Dr.  K.  V.  A.  liuTZLAKf  ('/i'.),  v^ho  was  »ent  out 
by  the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society  in  1827. 

The  fir.>t  American  to  repre.sent  Protestant 
Missions  was  the  He  v.  E.  C.  Bridgman  {q.v.),  who 
arrived  in  Canton  in  1830.  (See  American  Board 
for  Control  of  Foreign  Mi^foiuns). 

Otlier  beginnings  were  made  somewhat  later  by 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  American 
Church  Mission,  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in 
America,  etc.  The  first  church  member  was 
received  in  1814,  but  progress  was  exceedingly  slow, 
and  the  number  of  deaths  among  the  missionaries 
and  retirements  on  account  of  health  was  propor- 
tionately very  great.  The  work  was  mostly  done 
among  the  Chinese  in  the  East  Indies,  the  Straits, 
etc.,  and  a  good  foundation  was  laid,  especially  in 
translation,  but  it  was  not  till  the  opening  of 
Hongkong  (1841)  and  of  the  five  Treaty  Ports  (1843) 
that  a  footing  in  China  itself  can  be  said  to  have 
been  secured.  The  opportunity  these  events  gave 
was  at  once  seized,  and  more  workers,  and  other 
Societies  arrived. 

II._(1841-1900).  In  1843,  when  the  first 
Missionary  Conference  was  held  at  Hongkong, 
fifteen  missionaries  were  present ;  but  in  1865,  when 
the  China  Inland  Mission  was  formed  to  evangelize 
the  interior,  the  Protestant  missionaries  were  112 
in  number,  nearly  all  resident  in  the  five  Treaty 
Ports.     The  church  members  numbered  3,132. 

The  Treaty  of  Tientsin  (1858)  had  granted 
permission  to  foreigners  to  travel  inland,  and 
Christianity  was  to  be  tolerated ;  while  by  the 
Treaty  of  Peking  (1860)  missionaries  were  permit- 
ted to  buy  land,  to  erect  buildings  and  to  reside  in 
the  interior.  These  concessions  having  been 
obtained    by   force    majeure,    it    was    natural    that 
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Mission  activities  should  be  regarded  as  veiling 
political  propaganda,  and  this,  added  to  the  intense 
pride  and  conservatism  of  the  literati,  and  the 
gross  superstition  of  the  common  people,  made  work 
in  the  interior  intensely  difficult.  A  drought,  a 
flood,  a  plague  of  locusts,  even  a  missing  child  or 
a  mule  suddenly  deceased,  was*  apt  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  wratli  of  the  gods  at  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  or  to  the  wizardry  of  the  missionaries 
themselves. 

Under  these  circumstances  everything  was 
haphazard.  The  missionaries,  established  themselves 
anywhere  where  they  were  permitted  to  remain — 
often  after  much  rioting  and  persecution ;  they 
preached  to  such  as  would  listen,  and  baptized  the 
few  whom  they  believed  to  be  sincere.  They 
opened  little  schools  and  difipensaries,  assisted  in 
famine  relief  and  other  good  works,  and  after  a 
time  active  opposition  would  die  down.  Thus 
China  gradually  became  dotted  with  Mission 
stations,  sometimes  many  days'  journey  apart, 
representing  every  Protestant  sect,  and  employing 
widely  different  means  and  methods,  but  each  draw- 
ing to  itself  a  number  of  adherejftts.  Foreign  and 
Chinese  Christians  were  alike  tolerated,  but  no 
more,  and  from  time  to  time  outbreaks  would 
occur,  and  martyrdoms  sometimes  follow. 

A  good  deal  of  "overlapping"  took  place,  and 
two  or  three  Missions  would  settle  in  the  same 
place  or  even*  the  same  city.  In  most  cases  con- 
venience, and  not  rivalry  (as  some  affirm)  decided 
the  matter ;  a  place  which  would  tolerate  one  set 
of  foreigners,  was  not  likely  to  object  to  more,  and 
some  of  the  prejudice  had  already  been  lived  down. 
Except  in  cases  where  opposite  extremes  of  Pro- 
testantism were  represented,  newcomers  were 
generally  welcomed  by  the  other  missionaries. 

In  spite  of  difficulties  the  work  progressed,  so 
that  at  the  Third  Conference  held  in  Shanghai  in 
1890,  the  number  of  missionaries  was  reported  as 
1296,  with  a  church  membership  of  37,287. 

Every  year  the  number  of  agents  and  of  con- 
verts increased;  new  hospitals  were  built;  new 
pchoola  were  opened,  -developing  sometimes  into 
(Colleges  and  in  two  or  three  cases  into  Universities  ; 
all  manner  of  philanthropic  agencies  were  intro- 
duced such  as  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf, 
industrial  missions,  leper  homes,  orphanage-?,  etc.  ; 
Mi.«i.5ion  presses  multiplied  ;  translation  and  writing 
of  religious  and  educational  books  pushed  forward  ; 
Bibles,  tracts  and  Christian  periodicals  were  sent 
out  in  increasing  numbers.  All  these  things,  cou- 
pled with  the  aggressive  actions  of  certain  Foreign 
Powers,  and  the  Reform  Movement  in  Peking,  had 
by  1899  so  alarmed  the  Manchu  government,  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  Emprc.«*>-Dowagpr,  that  a  clean 
sweep  of  all  foreigners  was  attempted.  (See 
Boxerism).     In  the  persecution  that  was  opened  by 


the  murder  of  the  Rev.  S.  W.  M.  Brooks  in  Shan- 
tung on  the  last  day  of  1899,  of  Protestants  alone 
221  foreigners  were  massacred  and  1909  Chinese 
converts,  while  much  Mission  property  was  des- 
troyed and  many  Chinese  lost  their  all  or  suffered 
severe  persecution.  The  Chinese  Government  paid 
compensation  after  order  was  restored,  so  far  as 
was  possible. 

That  after  nearly  a  century  of  missionary 
activity  such  a  persecution  was  possible,  led  many 
to  search  for  defects  in  previous  methods  of  work. 
The  lines  of  least  resistance  had  be^  taken,  with„ 
the  result  that  the  converts  were  mostly  from  the 
humble  classes  of  the  cx^mmunity.  Moreover, 
the  Christians,  even  when  they  had  been  educated 
by  the  foreign  teachers,  were  unable  to  take  office, 
because  as  Christians,  they  could  not  take  part  in 
the  Confucian  and  other  rites.  After  almost  a 
hundred  years  6f  free  Bibles,  free  doctoring,  and 
countless  discourses  in  street-chapels  and  market 
places,  the  class  which  led  and  formed  Chinese 
opinion — the  officials  and  literati — were  as  ignorant 
as  ever  of  the  real  meaning  of  Christianity,  and  of 
the  missionary's  character  and  motives.  With  one 
or  two  honourable  exceptions  (see  Christian  Litera- 
ture Society;  International  Institute)^  the  attempt 
to  influence  the  educated  classes)  in  favour  of 
Christianity  had  either  been  thought  hopeless,  or 
regarded  as  less  important  than  the  direct  "saving 
of  souls."  The  profound  impression  made  on  the 
young  Emperor,  Kuang  Hsii  and  the  Reform  party 
by  such  men  as  Dr.  Timothy  Richard  and  Dr. 
Gilbert  Reid,  had  been  followed  by  the  coup  d'etat, 
and  the  Boxer  movement ;  and  it  was  evident  that 
some  better  cgj-ordinated  methods  must  be  evolved. 

III.— (1900-1911).  After  the  Boxer  movement 
a  new  respect  was  felt  for  Christianity,  for  the 
missionaries  who  returned  as  soon  as  possible  to 
their  old  stations,  and  for  the  Chinese  Church, 
which  as  a  whole  stood  firm  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
The  occupation  of  Peking  by  the  Allied  Forces, 
the  flight  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress-Dowager, 
the  punishment  of  officials  responsible  for  the 
massacres,  and  the  imposition  of  indemnities,  also 
taught  the  Chinese  a  lesson,  and  by  the  awakening 
of  a  keen  desire  for  Western  learning,  so  as  to 
defeat  the  foreigners  on  their  own  ground,  gave 
fresh  impetus  to  the  movement  for  using  higher 
education  as  a  prominent  part  of  mission  work. 
The  missionaries  themselves  were  convinced  that  far 
too  little  emphasis  had  been  placed  in  the  past  on 
education,  and  to  remedy  this  defect  as  economically 
as  possible,  various  Societies  embarked  on  various 
Union  schemes,  which,  starting  in  the  field  of 
Higher  Education,  were  to  have  far  reaching  con- 
sequences {v.   infra). 

The  Report  of  the  Centenary  Conference  held 
at  Shanghai  in  1907  gave  figures  for  the  year  1905 
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HH   follows     Mirtajoiianen,   3,446;   ('hurdi    M<iiibc,r», 
17U,^4. 

IV.  riiu  Kovolution  (»1  Hill,  wliiln  ii  u|iiM-i 
ordiiwuy  rouliiiu  work  for  a  liiiio,  i^tk\o  a  ^rcut 
iiiij)oliiH  to  |lliH^iolu<.  lv\tt|)l  III  SliniHi,  wlifro  thr  Ko 
lao  11  III  ^(>t  lliu  iijipiM-  hand  of  lliu  Uuvoluliouai  in« 
with  wiioiu  ihvy  huil  allied  IIioiumuIvcii,  Ihu  forcigiiciM 
woro  proLcilod.  Many  of  the  a({itator8  were  in 
fact  or  111  iiaiiiu  CliriKtiaiiN  (iiiobtly  rrotcHlaiit)  ; 
largo, iiunibcrH  had  bei'ii  m  MuM<ion  mhooLH,  or  had 
iinhibi'd  Wcatern  ideas  from  coiitait  with  (Jhriat 
iuiit) ;  and  the  great  majority  o£  tlio  Chineae  Church 
was  in  synipathy  with  tiio  movement,  for  they 
could  not  forgivo  the  Manchus  for  the  lioxer  year. 

With  the  dui'laration  of  Iteligioos.  Liberty, 
Christiunity  became  fashionable  for  a  time;  timid 
convorta  found  it  ea^sy  to  avow  themsclvcH ;  and 
it  was  to  the  C'hrivstian  elements  that  the  New 
China  turned  for  advico  as  to  tho  new  education 
and  new  laws  to  be  establiished. 

Tho  chief  developments  of  the  last  few  years 
may  be  i-ummarizcd  as  follows  : — 

1. — Tho  Union  schemes  begun  after  the  Boxer 
movement  have  extended  and  are  still  extending. 
They  are  of  three  kinds,  {a)  the  coalescing  of 
similar  Missions,  owing  to  the  union  of  Homo 
bodies;  (b)  tho  union  of  Missions  from  different 
countries  belonging  to  the  5;ame  denomination ; 
((.')  the  close  co-operation  of  different  branches  of 
the  Church  in  some  special  sido  of  the  work. 

The  last  presents  problems  which  the  other  two 
do  not  raise,  and  these  have  not  as  yet  been  fully 
solved,  but  nevertheless,  beginning  with  Higher 
Education  they  have  spread  so  as  to  embrace 
Medical  work  and  training,  Institutional,  Industrial 
and  latterly  Evangelistic  work,  the  last  named 
dating  from  the  visit  of  Mr.  Sherwood  Eddy  to 
China  in  1914. 

2. — The  great  increase  in  postal  facilities  and 
railway  communications  has  revolutionized'  Missions 
as  well  as  everythirtg  else.  Chinese  Christians  and 
foreign  missionaries  from  all  parts  meet  and  confer 
in  a  way  impossible  before.  It  seems  also,  as  if 
thp  heroic  age  of  Chinese  Missions  was  past,  and 
as  if  business  acumen  is  to  some  extent  taking  the 
place  of  the  initial  fervour.  Systematic  enquiries 
how  to  prevent  over-lapping,  how  to  promote 
efficiency,  how  to  secure  wise  and  equitable  u^e  of 
funds,  and  the  proper  distribution  of  forces,  with 
the  gatliering  of  statistics,  etc.,  show  that  the 
scientific  spirit  is  abroad.  The  dangers  attendant  '■ 
on  the  worship  of  organization  and  method,  need 
not  be  pointed  out ;  many  mi^ssionaries  are  well 
aware  of  them,  w^hile  appreciating  th^  advantages 
that  system  always  gives. 

3. — The  Great  Protestant  Missionary  Con- 
ference at  Edinburgh  in  1910  resulted  infer  alia  in 
the  holding  of  a  number  of  Conferences  in  China 
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in  1013,  and  Uio«o  in  their  turn  led  to  tho  MlAbJLih 
nmnt  td  iho  (.hiim  (Jontinualion  Ccjcnnmtc«  {q.v.). 

4— The  Chincw  Thurch  u  tti--  «      ' -  -'    'o 

of  rtipoiuibility,  financial  and  </  o 

of  an  educated  C'hrijitian  community,  acme  members 
of  wliich  belong  to  the  third  and  even  fourth 
generation  ol  (;hri*tiarui,  with  the  new  idea* 
brought  in  at  the  Hcvoluiion,  hat  rciult^d  in  a 
feeling  among  tho  Church  members  that  they  are 
eapablo  of  critici/.ing  their  foreign  tca/:hcra  and 
tiieir  nH!thodM,  and  <xcajiionally  a  rtrfitivc  spirit  haj 
been  manifinted,  and  Independent  f  hurchea  atart^d 
in  a  Bpirit  of  rivolry  ;  but  the  great  body  ia  loyal 
ty  itH  foreign  tcdchem  and  their  Societiea,  who 
rejr)iio  to  see  iheir  converts  beginning  to  r'  •;'  !•  r 
the    burdeiiM    and    rehponi-'ibilitieji    of    t4ie    '  .n 

conimunity. 

5. —While  tho  philanthropic  agencies  have 
scarcely  touched  the  fringe  of  Chinese  need,  they 
have  been  a  valuable  apologetic  for  Christianity 
and  it  is  now  conceded  that  their  greatest  value 
has  been  educational,  i.e.,  they  are  *howing  the 
Chinese  how  to  set  about  doing  Bimilar  things  for 
themselves  ;  especially  is  this  the  ca«e  in  education 
and  medicine.  While  other  factors  have  doubt- 
less contributed  to  the  spread  of  Western  education, 
it  is  to  the  missionary  that  the  leavening  of  the 
interior  is  mainly  due. 

In  the  China  Mission  Year-book  for  1917  tli** 
following  figures  are  given  : — 

There  were  in  1916,  143  IVote.-tant  Mj.iaionary 
bodies  working  in  China,  in  addition  to  46  independ- 
ent missionaries.  Of  these  bodies  26  have  more  than 
fifty  agents,  the  C.I.M.  leading  with  1.077.  and 
the  A. P.M.  coming  next  with  427. 

97  Societies  are  engaged  in  fome  one  special 
kind  of  work,  e.y.,  distribution  of  the  Scriptures, 
or  educational  or  philanthropic  work,  and  do  not 
organize  churches ;  most  of  the  remainder  engage 
in  several  forms  of  pastoral  and  evangelistic 
activity,  medical,  educational,  philanthropic  and 
literary  being  the  chief. 

Number  of  Foreign  Missionaries        6.164 

Chinese  Assistants  ...     19.057(1915) 
..  Communicants  ...  330,026 

Total  Christian  constitueacy "     ...  511,142 

Centen.\ry  History  of  PROTESI.\^-T  Missions. 
1907:  China  Mission  Year  Books,  1910-1917. 

[C.E.C] 

PROTET,  AUGUSTE  LEOPOLD,  born  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1808,  at  Saint-Servan,  was  rear-admiral 
in  the  French  navy,  and  met  his  death  in  the  attack 
on  Nan-ch'iao  (Nanjao)  in  the  T'ai  P'ing  rebellion, 
May  17,  1862.  He  was  buried  in  Shanghai,  and  a 
statue  has  been  put  up  in  his  honour  in  front  of 
the  Municipal  Hall  in  the  French  Concession  there. 
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PROVERBS.  What  foreign  writers  have 
chosen  to  collect  as  proverbs  are  very  abundant  in 
China ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  such 
sentences  as  "Everything  is  difiicuJt  at  first,"  "Our 
daily  bread  depends  on  Heaven,"  "Do  good  regard- 
less of  consequences,"  etc.,  which  are  taken  at 
random  from  a  foreigner's  collection,  are  rightly 
80  called.  The  best  known  collections  are  those  by 
\V.  Scarborough,  A  Collection  of  Chinese  Proverbs, 
A.  Smith,  Chinese  Proverbs,  and  those  in  various 
volumes  of  the  China  Review  by  T.  W.  Pearce, 
Sir    J.    H.    Stewart-Lockhart,    M.    Schaub,    and 

Miss    C.    M.    RiCKETTS. 

PRO-VICAR,  (Roman  Catholic  term),  is  a 
priest  charged  temporarily  with  the  rule  of  a 
V'icariat-apostolic.  In  some  Missions  the  Vicars- 
general  of  the  Vicar-apostolic  are  called  by  this 
terra. 

PROVINCES.     See  Eighteen  Provinces. 

PR  UN  US.     See  Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries. 

PRUSSIAN  BLUE.  The  manufacture  of  this 
chemical  was  first  introduced  into  China  by  a 
Chinese  sailor  during  the  19th  century.  A  curious 
use  for  it  is  to  give  green  tea  its  colour. 

PRYER,  WILLIAM  SURGES,  died  in  1899, 
while  British  Consul  at  Sandakan.  He  had  been 
the  first  curator  of  the  Museum  at  Shanghai,  (Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  North  China  Branch),  and  was  the 
author  of  various  papers  on  zoological  subjects. 

PRJEVALSKY,  NICOLAI  Ml  KHAI  LOVICH, 

a  celebrated  Russian  explorer  who  was'  born  on 
March  31,  1839,  of  noble  parents,  near  Smolensk. 
In  1867  he  joined  the  East  Siberian  Army.  He 
made  four  great  jourqeys  in  Central  Asia  and  died 
at  the  beginning  of  a  fifth,  at  Karakol,  on  October 
20,  1888.  The  accounts  of  these  journeys  were 
written  in  Russian,  but  have  been  translated  into 
French  and  German.  The  results  of  his  explora- 
tioas  were  very  important  to  science,  both  to 
geography  and  to  natural  history. 

Bretschneider  ;  European  Botanical  Dis^ 
coverips ;  Coudier  :  Bibiiothrca  Sinica. 

PSALMANAZAR,  GEORGE,  an  extraordinary 
swindler,  who  posed  as  a  native  of  Formosa  and 
published  the  Historical  and  Geographical  Descrip- 
tion of  Fonnusa,  an  Idand  subject  to  the.  Einpi:r(/r 
of  Japan,  in  1704.  The  work  was  most  circum- 
stantial and  most  sensational ;  it  contradicted  the 
sober  .statements  of  the  Dutch  missionary  Candid- 
lus  ;  it  described  human  sacrifices,  18.000  annually, 
filled  the  island  with  elephants,  rhinoceri,  camels 
and  sea-horses,  and  illustrated  all  with  wood-cuts. 
The  writer  not  only  tickled  the  public  love  for  the 
marvellous,  but  also  pandered  to  the  hatred  and 
suspicion  then  felt  with  regard  to  the  Jesuits. 


He  came  to  London  in  1703  and  was  a  lion  for 
a  time.  He  translated  for  the  Bishop  of  London 
(CoMrTON)  the  Catechism  into  Formosan.  At  the 
Royal  Institution  he  sustained  a  public  discussion 
with  Father  Fontenay,  for  18  years  a  missionary 
in  Formosa. 

Later  he  was  sincerely  penitent,  and  after 
admitting  the  fabulous  nature  of  the  Description 
he  settled  down  to  a  quiet  and  respectable  life  of 
hard  work  as  a  writer,  in  his  humility  and  remorse 
publishing  anonymously.  In  Bowen's  Complete 
System  of  Geography  (1747)  he  contributed  two 
chapters  on  Formosa  and  alluded  to  his  former 
work  as  fabulous.  At  eighty  years  old  he  was 
much  visited  by  Dr.  Johnson  and  was  much 
regarded  for  the  earnestness  of  his  piety  and  the 
regularity   of  his   devotions. 

His  Memoirs  appeared  in  1765 ;  but  to  this  day 
it  is  unknown  who  he  really  was,  from  wh^t  parents 
he  came  and  what  was  his  country ;  though  some 
accounts)  state  that  he  was  born  in  Languedoc  and 
was  named  N.  F.  de  B.  Rodes. 

Farrer  :  Literary  Forgeries. 

PSITTACI.     See  Parrots. 

PSYCHIC  PHENOMENA  IN  CHINA.  There 
are  numerous  instances  of  recognized  forms  of 
abnormal  psychic  activity  in  Chinese  legends,  and 
m.any  actual  cas«s  have  bden  observed  by  explorers 
and  missionaries. 

They  may  be  roughly  grouped  as  follow  : — 
(1)  MuUijde  Personality  {Demoniacal  Possession). 
Cases  of  rapid  and  intermittent  change  of  character 
are  frequently  referred  to.  There  is  a  Chinese 
theory  that  the  "animus"  [hun,  ^)  can  issue  from 
the  body  during  trance,  leaving  the  body  sustained 
by  the  "anima"  {p'o,  f^).  Exorcism  is  a  regular 
feature  of  Taoist  praciice  and  several  Chri-tian 
missionaries  have  claimed  to  have  successfully 
apf.lied  apostolic  methods. 

(2)  Autoscopic  Practices. — A  form  of  spirit 
pencil  or  planchette,  consisting  of  a  suspended 
stylus  which  can  oscillate  and  write  characters  in  a 
dish  of  sand  by  the  automatic  or  subliminal  im- 
pulses of  persons  holding  it,  is  to  be  seen  in  some 
temple."^.  Some  of  the  Taoist  classicsi  are  said  to 
have  been  automatically  composed  in  this  way. 
The   metliod   of   divination   by   stalks   can  be  auto- 

^pcopic  if  proper  methods  are  used. 

(3)  Hypnotism. — Father  Dor6  states  that  at 
Wuhu  old  women  invoke  the  dead  to  enter 
hypnotised  boys  (Cf.  Lane's  Modern  Egyptians). 
Similar  methods  were  employed  in  the  Boxer 
trouble  to  produce  enthusiasm  and  insensibility  to 
pain.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  a  general  belief 
in  the  possibility  of  thus  getting  into  contact  with 
"Masters,"  i.e.,  sages. 
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(4)  .1  uto  Hyimoait. — A  method  of  exercifiei  for 
the  prodiictiun  iii  onoaelf  of  abnorinul  pnyrhic 
condiliuiij  (octtUuy,  utc),  han  long  been  unod  by 
tlio  TaoiHtM,  uiititlfd  lutuj  /u,  X  A  ••'.!  lui«uro. 

A.MloT  ;  MtimoireA  aur  ten  ilnwnn ;  (iiLKH  ; 
Adversaria  Huitca;  Historic  China  and  Othtr 
aketches;  Nevius  :  Unnou  I'osteision  and  Allied 
Thnnes;  Doiui:  :  Jiesearchm  into  Chmrse.  Suptt' 
.s/»n«>;i.t;  C'liATLKY  :  Chinese  I'hUoaophy  and  Matjir ; 
Journal  \U>y.  Soc.  ArU,  1911;  Ma'jicnl  /'ractirr 
in  CMna,  N.C.B.ll.A.S.  Journal,  1917.       [II. C.J 

PUFFINS.     Soo  Tubinares. 

P*U  HSIEN,  a  Hodhisattva.  See  Stnuanta- 
bhadra. 

PL)  K'UNG  ;f"J?,  a  lUiddhist  monk  of  Ceylon 
or  N.  India,  whoso  name  was  Amouha,  who  came 
to  China  in  733  and  was  honoured  by  several  suc- 
ccv.'-sive  emperors  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  at  Ch'ang- 
an.  lle^is  noted  as  the  founder  of  the  Festival  of 
Departed  Spirits,  held  on  the  15th  day  of  the 
7th  moon. 

PUMELO.     See  Pomelo. 

PUNISHMENTS.  Those  recognised  by  the 
Chinese  Ptnal  Code  at  the  end  ot  the  Manchu 
dynasty  were  :  1.  Flogging  on  the  back  of  the 
thighs  with  a  flat  piece  of  bamboo.  2,  Exposure 
in  the  cangue  (</•  t\).  3.  Hani^'hment  to  a  given 
distance,  permanently  or  for  a  given  time, 
4.  Death  by  strangulation,  beheading  or  the  so 
called   'lingering  death.'     See  Law. 

PUNISHMENTS,     BOARD     OF,  ^i]  ^,    was 

established  at  the  capital  (K'ai-feng  fu)  by 
T'Ai  Tsu,  first  ruler  of  the  Sung  Dyna-sty. 
(960-976  A.D.).  The  power  of  life  and  death  was 
thus  taken  away  from  the  Provincial  officials,  who 
had  often  abused  it.     (See  Six  Boards). 

PUNTI,  ^tC  i&  pen  ti;  of  the  soil;  native,  as 
opposed  to  foreign  ;  often  used  for  local,  especially 
of  southern  dialects,  as  Punti  language,  dictionary, 
etc. 

PUR  ANAS.  A  class  of  Brahmanic  writings, 
containing  ancient  doctrines  of  philosophy,  myth- 
ology and  asceticism. 

PURE  LAND  SCHOOL,  '#  ±  ^  ching  t'u 
t.<un(/,  an  important  School  of  Chinese  Buddhism. 
It  is  also  known  as  the  Lotus  School  [Lien  tsung 
^  ^  )  and  as  the  Short  Cut,  {heng  ch'ao  ^  |3). 
Johnston  treats  of  it  under  the  name  Amidism. 

The  teaching  of  this  school  is  4hat  moral  and 
mental  effort  may  be  replaced  by  simple  faith  in 
Amitabha  and  constant  invocation  of  his  name 
(O-mi-to-Fo).  It  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  very 
popular  School. 


Iho  I'aro  Land'  i«  the  i  arMlue  of  th«  \Ve«t, 
uhcro  AMiTAiiifA  reigni  and  roceivM  iho«»  who 
havo  calird  upon  hit  nanie.  Hut  in  calling  it  Ui« 
W«iii«Tn  Hcavin  all  wAum»  of  geography  should  bt 
forg^Hti-ri ;  lach  of  th«  Ht-iJiiiiA.s  ha«  hin   •  in 

mmv  rc'jfjon  of  the  ufiivrrio,  but  theaa  Xi^.,..„  are 
initHido  of  upace.  The  particular  doctrtne  of  th« 
•cl.ool  in  huntd  on  one  of  the  vowa  made  by 
Amitabha  :  "When  I  become  Hcddha,"  aaid  he, 
"\i.^  all  living  beinjja  of  the  ten  rtf^irnxM  of  the 
univerie  maintain  a  confident  and  joyful  faith  in 
mc ;  let  them  concentrate  their  longings  on  a 
rebirth  in  my  Paradise;  and  let  them  call  upon  my 
name,  be  it  only  ten  times  or  lens  ;  then,  provided 
tfiey  have  not  been  guilty  of  the  five  heinous  tins, 
and  have  not  vilified  the  true  religion,  the  desire  of 
such  beings  to  be  born  in  my  Paradise  will  lurely 
be  fulfilled.  If  this  be  not  so,  may  I  never  receive 
tin    perfect  enlightenment  of  Buddhahood." 

The  Sutra  in  which  the^e  vows  are  recorded 
states  that  the  man  who  with  .steadfast  faith  calU 
on  the  name  of  A.mitabha  (Omi  to  Fo)  for  a  week 
or  even  a  day,  may  face  death  with  calm  confidence, 
because  Amitabha  will  a&suredly  appear  to  him  and 
bear  him  away  to  a  new  birth  in  Paradise ;  and 
the  commentators  assert  that  on  the  other  hand 
no  amount  of  virtue  unaccompanied  by  invocations 
of  the  name  will  suffice  to  secure  an  entrance  into 
Paradise. 

This  contrasts  strongly  with  the  origmal  teach- 
ings of  Buddhism,  but  the  short  cut  to  blisd 
naturally  became  so  popular  that  no  School  of 
Buddhism  in  (.hina  could  afford  to  condemn  it.  and 
nearly  all  the  monasteries  to  day  are  tolerant  of 
the  Pure  Land  School  teachings. 

Hui  Yuan,  who  lived  from  333  to  416,  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  School, 
though  the  doctrine  was  found  in  China  at  a  much 
earlier  date.  He  founded  a  monastery  in  Hupei, 
and,  because  there  was  there  a  pond  where  white 
lotus  grew,  the  brotherhood  received  the  name  of 
the  White  Lotus  sect.  This  had  to  be  discarded 
later  as  a  name  for  the  whole  Society,  since  it 
became  the  name  of  a  much  dreaded  secret  political 
faction.     See  Buddhist  Schools. 

Johnston  :  Buddhist  China. 

PURPLE  MOUNTAIN  {^  ±  \\\)Tzu  chin  shan, 

a  long,  low  hill  rising  to  about  1,200  feet,  east  of 
Nanking  and  close  to  the  city.  With  modern  arm> 
it  commands  the  city,  and  much  fighting  took  place 
on  it  both  in  the  Revolution  of  1911  and  in  the 
uprising  in  1913. 

PUS  A.  The  Sanskrit  word  bodhisattva  (q.v.) 
is  written  in  Chinese  p'u  Vi  sa  t'o  and  is  nearly 
always   abridged   by   Chinese   writers   into  p'w   sa, 
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pronounced  poo-sa  in  English.  While  properly 
meaning  a  bodhisattva  the  term  is  roughly  applied 
by  foreigners  to  any  god  or  idol. 

P*U  SUNG  LING,  flfiS^,  the  author  of 
Liao  Chai  Chih  I  (q.v,).  His  literary  name  was 
LiU-HsiEN  fg  filj,  iast  of  immortals'  and  he  was 
also  known  as  Liu-ch'uan,  *  willow-spring.'  He  was 
a  native  of  Tzu-ch'uan  in  Shantung  and  was  born 
t-ariy  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

PUTCHUK,  :^^  mu-hsiang,  the  root  of 
Aur.klnndia  cost  us  or  of  A-plotaxis  auriculota,  has  a 
strong  peppery  odour.  It  is  used  as  a  tonic  and 
gentle  stimulant.  Broken  putchuk  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  joss-sticks  and  the  powder  to 
preserve  clothes, 

P'U  T'O  or  POOTOO  (??P^),  the  sacred  island 
of  the  Buddhists  in  the  Chusan  group.  The  full  name 
is  Pu  Vo  If)  ka  (  ?f  Ft  i^^t&Il)-  The  sacred  mountain 
Potaloka  is  the  hill  from  which  Avalokitesvara 
looks  down.  The  cult  of  this  bodhisattva  spread  to 
Tibet,  where  a  second  Potaloka  was  created  at 
Lhasa,  and  to  China  where  the  bodhisattva  became 
Kuan  yin,  (^.r.)  and  a  new  Potaloka  (P'ut'o)  arose. 

The  fame  of  P'ut'o  shan  dates  from  847  a.d., 
when  a  Buddhist  ascetic  from  India,  worshipping 
Kuan  Yin  in  the  Chao-yin  cave  there,  beheld  a 
vi.<:ion  of  the  goddess. 

^bout  ten  years  later  a  Japanese  monk,  named 
Egaku,  sent  by  the  Empress-dowager  of  Japan  on 
a  religious  mission  to  China,  visited  the  island.  It 
soon  became  a  favourite  resort  of  devout  pilgrims 
and  numerous  anchorites  lived  in  solitary  hermit- 
ages. Not  only  were  other  manifestations  of  the 
goddess  vouchsafed,  but  miracles  of  healing  took 
place  in  the  waters  of  the  sacred  well  near  the 
cave,  one  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century.  The  Sung  Emperors  were  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  island,  and  the  Yiian  Emperors  sent 
presents  from  time  to  time.  Under  the  Ming 
dynasty  the  monks  suffered  so  much  from  Japanese 
pirates  that  they  all  removed  to  the  mainland,  save 
one  who  remained  in  charge  of  the  ruined  buildings. 

In  1515  a  small  monastery  was  rebuilt,  and  in 
1572  a  monk  from  Wu  T'ai  shan,  with  Imperial 
help,  set  about  rebuilding  others. 


The  Ming  Emperor  Wan-li  presented  a  com- 
plete Buddhist  Tripitaka  to  the  monks.  In  1665 
Dutch  pirates,  driven  out  of  Formosa  by  Koxinga, 
plundered  the  temples  at  Pu-t'o,  and  set  fire  to 
many  of  the  buildings.  These,  with- other  depred- 
ations by  Chinese  and  Japanese  pirates,  compelled 
the  monks  once  more  to  abandon  the  island.  In 
1688,  however,  they  returned  and  under  the 
patronage  of  K'anq  Hsi  rebuilt  many  of  the 
monasteries  and  temples. 

In  the  earlier  period,  the  monks  at  P'ut'o 
followed  the  rules  of  the  Lii  or  Vinaya  school  of 
doctrine  but  in  1131  the  teaching  of  the  Ch'an  or 
Dhj^ana  school  was  introduced,  and  in  the  17th 
century  it  entirely  superseded  the  Lii  rule. 

At  the  present  time  thexe  are  nearly  a  hundred 
monas.teries  and  temples  on  the  island,  besides  a 
pagoda  and  facred  rocks,  with  over  a  thousand 
monks.  The  two  principal  monasteries  are  the 
P'u  chi  or  Ch'un  ssu  first  mentioned  in  the  island 
records  in  1699,  and  the  Fa-yii  or  Hou  ssu.  No 
building  is  older  than  the  14th  century.  The 
T'ai  tsu  pagoda  was  erected  by  a  monk  in  1334, 
of  .'tone  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
T'ai  hu  near  Soochow.  The  Fan-yin  cave  is  famous 
for  posse-'-sing  relics  of  Sakyamuni  Buddha  placed 
there  by  a  Benares  pilgrim  in  1626. 

R.  F.  Johnston  :  Buddhist  China  (1913). 

P'U  T'O  SHAN.     See  P'ut'o. 

PYGOPODES,  an  Order  containing  the  Divers 
and  Grebes.  The  following  spertes  are  found  in 
China.  PoDicirEDiDAF, ;  Podicipes  philippensis,  the 
Indian  Little  Grebe  or  Dabchick,  frequents  the 
rivers  and  lakes,  but  in  cold  weather  sometimes 
withdraws  to  the  coast.  /■*.  ni'jricollis,  the  Eared 
Grebe,  in  winter,  in  all  the 'northern  provinces,  and 
down  to  Amoy.  P.  cornutui^,  the  Slavonian  Grebe. 
P.  cristotus,  the  Great  Crested  Grebe,  common  on 
the  coast  in  the  south  ;  goes  north  to  Chihlj  and  be- 
yond in  summer  P.  hdelbcUl  the  Eastern  Red-necked 
Grebe.  (Colymbidae  :  Divers)  ;  Colymhua  septev- 
trionalis,  the  Red-throated  Diver  and  C.  arcticns, 
the  Black-throated  Diver,  both  on  the  China  coast. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiscaux  de  la  Chine, 
(PodicidesV 

PYRU5  SINENSIS.     See  Pears. 


Q 


QAAN,  according  to  Yueb  the  proper  form  of 
the  title  commonly  written  Khan.  It  is  al.so 
written  Kaan  and  is  identical  with  Khaqan,  which 
in     the     Byzantine     historians     becomes     /^ayavo; 


Khaqan  (khakan,  khagaii,  qagan)  is  said  to  have 
made  its  first  appearance  in  a.d.  402,  and  to  have 
the  same  meaning  as  Huang  Ti,  (Supreme  Ruler). 
Yule     quotes     Quatremere     to     the     effect     that 
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CuKNiuilM  (lid  nut  uno  thu  liiKlt  ^>tIo  of  Qii.iii,  luil 
La  CouiMClUlC  Huys  tlial   Im  did  rrccivo  tlio  titio  Kliiiti. 

Khan  in  tlio  ordinary  lillu  of  Mongol  cliinfn, 
ntid  its  uso  liaH  spread  fiir  and  tlir  term  Iwin  IxM-onio 
dt'grudi'd  ;  wliilu  Qaan  '\h  Dk*  peculiar  titlo  of  tlm 
HUpr«'nie  (liicf  ol"  tlio  Mom^oIm.  It  is,  liowever,  of 
IK)  UMu  to  ivy  to  clningu  ho  old  a  (■iiht4>ni,  and 
CiiKNCills  Khan  and  Kmiui  \i  Khan  will  ahvay.s 
bo  so  stylod. 

YULK  ;  Cdfhiiy  tinil  the  H'aj/  'I'/nf/ni,  vol.  i, 
|)    119,  note. 

QAGAN,  tlu>  title  of  the  chief  of  the  Northern 
Turlvs  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  conturiej*,  aw  j(if>'ju 
was  the  title  of  the  Wi'stern  Turks,  'i'h*-  word  is 
als  t  written  Klxikhnn.      See  CJnati. 

\  Ul.K  :  Cdthntj  <in<l  (he  Waij  'I' hit  her  ^  V(»l.  i, 
p.   58. 

QUA,  a.s   in    llowyUA,   MiNGQUA,   etc.      A  word 

of  respectful  meaning  added  at  the  end  of  a  name 

in  the  south,  equivalent  to  Mr.  or  Kscjuire.  It  is 
the  word    'if   hnan,  an  official  or  mandarin. 

QUAIL  FIGHTING.  Quails  are  trained  for 
the  .-^port,  and  tJio  combatants  are  pitted  against 
one  another  on  a  railed  table.  Millet  is  thrown  to 
them,  and  as  soon  as  one  picks  u})  a  grain  the  other 
begin.s  the  fight.  It  is  the  occasion  for  heavy 
betting.     It  is  a  popular  amusement  in  the  fouth. 

QUELPART   ISLAND,  m  Hi  ^   Chi  chou  tao 

^i'  ^  W    '^'""  f"'  the   foreign   name  being  that  of  a 


Dntchiiian.  It  lien  gouth  of  KornA,  a  Urge  UUnd 
v\itli  no  harhourf. 

QUEMOY,  JtDf  i^'Aden  K^tt^i  ^.he  mandtrin 
proiuincialiun  of  thu  chanirlert  b«int(  chin  nUn," 
a   xMinll    JNlanrl   viihi  of   tho   i»Unrl   on    which    Amoy 

HiandH. 

QUENGIANFU,  the  nmn.-  f'  .  II  •  ■•■  f-.  K'J^fff 
in   Mau<<>  ri)i,o.      See  (^hitfi  Fti. 

QUEUE  oi  CUE  or  pigtail,'  in  ChineM, 
pien  tzu  fj^  -f".  Tho  plait  of  long  hair  worn  by  all 
n-ale  ('hincHe  throughout  tlie  Manchu  dynajiiy 
(1650  1912).  It,— together  with  the  /^having  of  part 
of  the  head, — was  forced  on  the  pi-opje  ax  a  token 
of  their  Huhmi-^nion  to  the  Manchua.  'Vhe  badge  of 
servitude  was  long  rexiHted  in  Fukien  and  Swatow, 
and  with  the  fall  of  the  dynasty  in  1911  the  queue 
disappeared  in  all  revolutionary  di.xtrict*,  and  lat<T 
ahnost  everywhere. 

QUIA  FU,  found  in  the  CaUlan  Atla*,  (v-c) 
for  lisi  an  fu  ^'JiJH;  the  name  as  Maiuo  Polo's 
Quengianfu. 

QUICKSILVER.     See  MinernU. 

QUICKSILVER,    VEGETABLE,    :^:  >H    t^'ao 

hu/i(/.  The  /'rn  fs'do  Kun(j  mu  (q.v.)  states  that 
quicksiher,  identical  in  appearance  and  properties 
with  metallic  mercury,  is  produced  from  the  plant 
called  Ma  ch'ih  hsien,  Portulara  ohracea,  and  it 
describes  the  process  of  extraction  in  great  detail. 
See  Minerals. 


li 


RACCOON  DOG,  THE,  Nyctereutes  procyo- 
nidi's,  ij9  found  in  Manchuria  and  Korea,  and  a 
smaller  variety  on  the  Yangtze.  It  produces  the 
fur  known  in  trade  as  Chinese  coon. 

SowERBY  :  Journal,  N.C.B.It.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii. 

RADICAL,  the  usual  name  for  that  part  of  a 
Chinese  character  which  is  used  as  a  key  or  classifier 
to  fix  its  place  in  the  Chinese  dictionary.  It  often 
indicates  part  of  the  meaning  of  *the  character. 
Thus  the  presence  of  ^'^  ni  'sick,'  shows  in  what  part 
of  the  dictionary  to  look  for  the  character  contain- 
ing it,  and  also  indicates  that  the  character  has 
something  to  do  with  disease.  Similarly  with  such 
radicals  as    ^  chin,   metal,   or   jC^  hsin,   heart.     In 


many  cases,  however,  the  radical  gives  no  clue  to 
the  meaning;  often  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  character  :  and  in  some  casee^ 
being  chosen  arbitrarily  it  has  been  chosen  badly. 
E.g.  §  shu,  "Q"  pai,  ^  ^hf.,  are  characters  with 
unsatisfactory  radical*.  In  dictionaries  both  foreign 
and  native,  there  is  a  list  given  of  those  characters 
the  radicals  of  which  are  difficult  or  impossible  t-o 
discern. 

The  Chinese  name  is  ^  ^  tzu  pu.  In  the 
Shuo  Wen  (q.v.)  the  number  of  cla.ssifiers  was  540; 
in  K'ang  Hsi's  dictionary  they  were  reduced  to 
214.     See  Primitive. 

Williams  :  Syllabic  Dictionary,  Introduction : 
WiEGER  :  Chinese  Characters. 
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RAILS.     See  Grallat, 

RAILWAYS.  History. — Railway  enterprise  in 
China  was  born  at  Shanghai  some  forty  years  later 
than  its  English  parent.  In  1863,  twenty-seven 
Shanghai  merchants,  mostly  British,  petitioned 
Li  Hunc-chang,  Viceroy  of  the  Province,  for  ; 
permission  to  build  a  railway  connecting  Shanghai 
with  Soochow.  Li  Hung-chang  is  known  now  as 
the  first  powerful  friend  of  railway  development. 
But  he  refused  the  petition,  and  the  two  cities,  lests 
than  200  kilometres  apart,  remained  unconnected  by 
rail  for  forty  yeai's  more. 

Another  project  was  immediately  brought  for- 
ward. The  Soochow  line  would  have  carried 
Shanghai  traffic  inland ;  the  new  proposal  was  to 
connect  Shanghai  with  its  port — Woosung.  Begun 
in  1865,  the  agitation  subsided  and  was  revived 
several  times  until  finally  a  contract  was  signed  in 
August,  1875.  On  January  20,  1876  the  rail  was 
laid, — of  a  26-lb.  section  in  a  track  of  30  inches 
gauge.  On  February  14  following,  the  "Pioneer," 
2,200  lbs.,  ran  three  quarters  of  a  mile, — the  first 
locomotive  trip  in  China.  The  auspicious  friend*- 
liness  under  which  the  first  operations  of  this  line 
took  place  took  a  sudden  turn  six  months  later,  the 
occasion  being  the  death  of  a  native  hit  by  the 
locomotive..  In  spite  of  this,  the  line  was  completed 
to  Woosung  befovp  the  end  of  the  year,  but  the 
Covernment  took  the  line  over,  and  closed  it  down 
October  20,  1877.  The  rolling  stock  was  shipped,  to 
Formosa  and  dumped  on  the  beach. 

In  the  meantime,  Li  Hung-chang  had  been 
transferred  as  Viceroy  to  Chihli,  and  the  same  year 
that  the  Woo.'^ung  line  was  torn  up  he  granted  to 
Tong  King-sing  permission  to  build  a  tramway  of 
eleven  kilometres  from  the  Tongshan-Kaiping  Coal 
mines  to  deep  water  at  Hsu  Ke  Chuang.  This  per- 
mission covered  the  use  of  animals  as  motive  power, 
but  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  line  planned  their 
line  otherwise  from  the  start.  For  example,  the 
English  engineer,  Kinder,  fixed  the  gauge  at  4  feet 
8^  inches  in  the  settled  conviction  that  he  was 
building  a  fection  of  what  was  destined  to  be  a 
railway  system.  He  proceeded  to  construct  a  loco- 
motive out  of  scrap  iron  and  other  local  materials, 
with  a  view  toward  preparing  the  way  for  the 
regular  use  of  steam  power.  The  line  was  com- 
pleted in  1881  and  this  locomotive,  christened 
*'  Rocket  of  China,"  was  set  at  work  on  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  builder 
of  the  first  "Rocket,"  George  Stephenson.  It  i^ 
worth  pashing  note  that  the  first  locomotive  operated 
on  the  first  permanent  railroad  in  China  was  made 
in  China ;  it  is  preserved  in  the  Mu?€um  of  Com- 
munications. 

In  1886  the  first  extension  to  a  Chinese  railway 
was    begun,    the   tramway    above    mentioned'   being 


extended  to  Lutai.  Here  also  were  the  beginnings 
of  permanent  railway  finance.  On  April  12,  1887 
the  first  railway  loan  prospectus  in  China  was 
issued.  The  results  of  the  prospectus  were  sufficient 
to  extend  the  line  to  Tientsin  in  January,  1889,  the 
first  instance  of  a  commercial  centre  in,  China  being 
permanently  connected  with  outlying  points. 

By  Imperial  edict,  an  Imperial  Chinese  Railway 
Administration  was  organized  and  charged  with 
building  from  government  funds  a  further  extension 
to  Shanhaikuan.  In  1894  th^  Imperial  Administra- 
tion took  over  the  entire  line,  exchanging  govern- 
ment shares  for  private  shares.  It  might  be  ^aid 
that  government  ownei*ship  began  on  the  Shanghai- 
Woosung  line,  but  these  250  kilometres  from 
Tientsin  to  Shanhaikuan  \vere  the  stem  upon  which 
the  government  system  has  grown. 

A  further  extension  from  Tientsin  to  Peking 
was  commenced  very  soon.  It  was  surveyed  through 
Tungchow,  but  because  of  opposition  the  line  was 
built  via  Fengtai  to  Machiapu,  just  south  of  Peking. 
The  Boxer  rebellion  resulted  in  the  line  being 
extended  into  the  capital  city. 

After  the  war  with  Japan,  railroad  construction 
was  taken  up  as  one  means  of  correcting  the  proven 
weakness  of  the  nation.  Domestic  funds  were  not 
forthcoming,  and  foreign  sources  were  used. 
Negotiations  with  Russian  financiers  prior  to  the 
construction  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  through 
Manchuria  on  the  north  took  place  simultaneously 
with  those  with  the  French  government  for  the 
extension  of  the  Annam  railways  toward  Yiinnan 
on  the  south.  Before  these  were  concluded  Germany 
put  in  her  demands  for  the  privilege  of  a  line  in 
Shantung  running  west  from  Kiaochou.  Leases 
running  for  a  period  of  99  years  were  obtained  by 
all  three,  and  full  control  -of  the  lines  were  yielded 
to  the  foreigners.  The  "Battle  of  Concessions" 
was  at  its  height.  In  other  grants  China  reserved 
the  final  control  of  the  railway,  and  the  final  agree- 
ment was  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  rather  than  of 
a  ce5«ion.  The  first  contract  of  this  sort  was 
negotiated  during -the  summer  of  1897,  with  the 
Belgian  Financial  and  Industrial  Society  for  the 
construction  of  the  Peking-Hankow  line. 

The  Russians  began  building  in  1897,  the 
Belgians  in  1898,  the  Germans  in  1899.  but  the 
French  waited  until  1904,  when  the  other  lines  were 
already  open  or  about  to  be  open  for  operation. 
The  construction  of  the  Peking-Hankow  line  was 
interrupted  by  the  Boxer  outbreak,  but  it  was 
finally  opened  for  operation  November  15,  1905. 
This  line  was  an  instant  success.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  loan  contract,  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  earnings 
aiter  payment  of  all  expenses  and  fixed  charges  were 
paid  to  the  bondholders.  There  wa.s  also  a  clause 
which  permitted  repayment  of  the  loan  after  1907 
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tl  fuMt  UM  tlio  KovrriiinciiL  dcHirml.  This  was 
uvai It'll  c)l,  and  froiii  KioikIi  iiiul  Kii^linh  HourciMi 
f\iM(l.s  woru  borrowed  by  wliiili  tlir  ciitiru  Hrl^iuii 
loan  wan  irfuiidrd.  Uiidrr  tim  iww  Franco  Hritinli 
agruoincnt  not  only  was  thin  ])Orli(>n  of  tho  [>rohtii 
»avi'd,  hut  tlio  drf^rro  of  f«)n'ij;n  control  wa«  very 
materially  lowertMl.  ThuM  hy  1909  hotli  tho  i'eking- 
Mukden  and  the  I'ekiiij;  Hankow  linwi,  t/<>f{ether 
Bonie  2,000  kilometres  lt)iiK,  wiTo  diHtinctly  (yhin<'8« 
guvurnnuMit  linos. 

In  tho  meantime  the  proht.s  of  tho  Poking' 
Mukden  lino,  augnientod  hy  tho  heavy  traffic  incident 
to  tho  KusbO-dupano^e  War,  were  sot  asido  for  a 
now  lir.e.  'IMiis  lino  was  not  only  built  out  of 
Chineso  funds,  hut  wiu*  surveyed  and  coiu^irucU'd 
by  Chinese  engineers,  and  is  oHiccred  by  ChincHO. 
The  con.struction  work  equalled  that  of  any,  while 
the  per  mile  cost  was  almost  30%  less.  Though  it 
now  practically  reaches  tho  Mongolian  border,  tho 
first  section  ran  only  to  Kalgan,  some  210  kilometres 
from  Peking.  This  was  in  operation  in  1909,  and 
with  the  lines  to  Mukden  and  Hankow,  definitely 
established  the  integrity  of  a  government  system 
of  railways. 

Other  lines  found  in  the  government  system  ase 
tho  results  of  other  foreign  loans  which  will  be 
noted  later,  and  of  the  so-called  "local  movement." 

Tho  Peking-^Iukden,  the  Peking-Hankow  and 
the  Peking-Kalgan  lines  were  each  conspicuous 
financial  successes.  So,  to  the  enthusiasm  for  rail- 
ways as  a  military  arm  was  added  the  excitement 
over  the  discovery  of  a  new  source  of  revenue. 
Private  initiative,  which  had  built  the  first  few 
kilometres,  again  came  to  the  fore.  Many  lines 
serving  important  industrial  or  commercial  regions 
were  started.  But  there  was  very  little  practical 
railroad  experience  connected  with  the  movement. 
Accounting  methods  were  very  lax,  and  consequently 
suspicions  were  easily  aroused.  The  local  lines 
began  to  collapse,  and  the  central  government  began 
to  take  them  over  as  scattei*ed  sections  of  a  broad 
scheme  of  national  lines  covering  the  eighteen 
provinces.  Many  explanations  may  be  offered  why 
this  should  have  aroused  opposition  to  the  reigning 
dynasty.  But  whatever  the  explanation,  national- 
ization of  railroads  was  seized  upon  as  the  chief 
evil  purpose  of  the  Manchus  and  as  high  justification 
for  their  overthrow.  The  Revolution  succeeded, 
but  evidently  a  national  system  under  the  Manchus 
was  one  .  thing  and  a  national  system  under  a 
Republic  was  quite  another.  For  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  the  opposition,  and  practically  all  the 
private  and  provincial  raihvays  have  been  national- 
ized. 

Foreign  Loans. — Nearly  four-fifths  of  the 
capital  invested  in  Chinese  government  railways 
have 'been  secured  from  foreign  sources.     The  terms 


under  which  thoM  »\um  have  b««n  mcufmI  vary 
( oii/idenibiy,  but  in  cMcnliAU  tb«  cooirftcU  ar« 
niu<  h  alike.  There  uro  the  unuaI  clauMt  njuning  the 
partieii,  tho  amount  of  th«  loan,  the  dUcount  rate 
of  isaue,  the  interest  rate  which  u  payaljle  half- 
yearly,  and  the  term  of  loan,  which  runi  fr^jm 
twffiity  t'i  fifty  yeara. 

'I'hu  security  offered  is  usually  a  first  mortgage 
on  the  line,  guarantctrd  further  by  the  (y'hincae 
government.  In  Homu  camt  certain  governmental 
revniuew  arc  added  a.-!  ^p^<:lal  security.  In  caae 
interest  or  other  capital  obligations  are  not  paid  a« 
Mpecitiod,  the  mortgageu^  may  take  over  complete 
control  of  the  property  until  all  arrcara  are  satisfied. 

Tho  termini  and  general  course  of  the  line  to 
be  built  are  mentioned.  The  government  appoints 
a  Managing  Director  as  its  representative,  to  super- 
vise conutruction ;  the  mortgagees  nominate  the 
foreign  technical  staff,  which  nominations  are  con- 
firmed by  the  Managing  Director.  Native  appoint 
ments  are  practically  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Managing  Director.  An  agreement  for  operation 
under  a  similarly  framed  organization  h  also  made 
sometimetj. 

The  mortgagee  acts  as  underwriter  and  trustee 
for  sale  of  mortgage  bonds,  and  receives  a  com- 
mission of  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  (sometimes 
a  lump  sum)  for  such  services,  and  in  connection 
with  interest  and  similar  payments.  Chinese 
materials  are  to  have  preference  if  quality  and  terms 
are  equal  to  those  offered  from  abroad  ;  otherwise, 
nationality  of  mortgagee  is  to  be  favoured,  mortga- 
gee to  act  as  purchasing  agent  and  to  have  a  com- 
mission, commonly  5  per  cent.,  on  purchases  abroad. 
Depoiiitories  and  interest  rate  on  balances  are 
specifiedL  Provision  is  made  for  amortization  of 
the  loan,  beginning  at  a  certain  date. 

The  contract  can  be  delegated  only  to  persons 
of  the  same  nationality  as  that  of  the  mortgagee. 
Provisions  are  generally  made  for  a  reason'able  post- 
ponement in  case  of  war  or  other  untoward  event, 
and  cancellation  if  there  appears  no  prospect  of 
fulfilment  within  a  reasonable  period. 

The  official  text  of  the  agreement  is  in  the 
language  of  the  mortgagee. 

Several  contracts  carry  the  provision  that  the 
bondholders  are  to  receive  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
revenue  remaining  after  expenses,  interest  and 
similar  charges  have  been  paid.  Among  such  are 
the  Shanghai-Nanking,  the  Chengtai,  the  Kaifeng- 
Honan,  and  the  Taokow-Chinghua  lines.  On  the 
Tientsin-Pukow  and  the  Shanghai-Hangchow-Ning- 
po  lines  this  provision  was  eliminated  from  the  final 
contract  by  the  payment  of  a  lump  sum.  In  certain 
contracts  for  lines  yet  to  be  constructed  similar 
provisions  in  the  preliminary  contracts  have  been 
commuted  in  the  same  way. 
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Line 
Peking-Mnkdeu 

Po.  l>.l. 

Cheng-Tai 
Peking-Hankow 

Do.        Do. 


Diite 

of  flrst 

i?sae 


189D 

1903 

IS98 

1909 


Do,        Do,  1911 

Shanghai-yanking       1901 


Shanghai-Hangchow;   1908 
-Ningi)o  1 

Do,         Do.  lOU 


Kaifeng-Honan 
Tjent5ln-Pnko'A- 

Do  Dn. 

Do  Do. 

Do.         l>o. 

Cant^n-K  nvliiiin 

Taokow-Cbinghua 
Kiria-ChanKchnn 


1905 


,  1908 
I  19n9 
I  1910 
I 
1910 

I9f7 


190.5 
1909 


Am 

ount 

■3  4, 

an 

■«  =  3 

•n 

Additional  Security 

Lender 

*  2 

t  £ 

t  -  - 

«5    S 

Anthorizcd 

Outstanding^ 
Dec.  3i,  1915 

es  « 

as*" 

|2 

£  2  tc 

c  X  i 

c  Z 
»J  s 

S 

pledged 

British  &  Chinese  Cor- 

127,600,000 

$20,010,000 

89 

5°o 

1905 

1944 

Provincial     reTCuaes     of 

puration 

Shiinsi,  Sheusi,  Honau 
and  Anhui  up  to  Tls. 
50,000. 

South          :>ranohuria 

377,142 

251,426 

93 

S'^o 

1910 

1927 

Knihvay 

Russo-Chinc?e  Bank 

16,666,6'37 

14,990,646 

9:1 

5°o 

1913 

1933 

Socie'te  Financibre  et 

i.'4,.-)00,000 

None 

90 

■4°o 

190?« 

1928 

(Refunded  in  1909). 

IiHlustrii'lle      Belpre 

en  Chine 

IlonpkonK  A:    Shang- 

1^5,692,208 

$55,692,208 

94 

5'% 

1919 

1939 

Certain       Provincial      re- 

hai Banking  Corp.; 

venues      of      Cheklaug. 

Riinqiie     d«     I'lmlo 

Kiangsu,  Hupei,  Chihli. 

-Chine 

Tok«jliama  Specie  Bank 

Y  10.0{K).000 

Y  10,00  1,00) 

9.-) 

rP, 

1921 

1936 

SHri>lus  earnings  of  Pe- 
king-Hankow and  Tribute 
grain  conver;ion  tax. 

Jardine,  .'Mafhcson   <k 

$34,90.-,514 

$29,955,514 

90-96i 

5-6 

-- 

1954 

Co.:     Hoiigkunf?     & 

0 

Shanghai    Banking 

'  0 

Corpn.ation 

British  &  Chinese  Cor- 

} 

k  93 

^°o 

1918 

1938 

por.uion 

[  17,()30,>208 

17,030,208 

'1 

Do. 

) 

(91 

^'■c 

1924 

1924 

Surplus  earnings  of  Pe- 
kin^'-Mukden  Railway. 

La    Compagnic      Im- 

1.%«01,218 

15,601,218 

90-96i 

5°o 

1915 

1935 

pe'riale  des  Onemin? 

defer  Chinuis 

Den'sche      Ayiatisrhe 

/  53,805,704 

53,805,704 

98.1-10 

•">°,o 

1918 

1938 

Bnnk;  llongkon ,'  & 

Shangliai    Banking 

I  30,721,180 

30,721,180 

100.i 

5°;o 

1920 

1940 

Cyrp'oratiup 

Vl  1.112,734 

11,112,731 

100 

7°o 

none 

1912 

(Term  hns  been  extended 
from  time  to  time.) 

British     and    Chinese 

16,500,000 

1R,.50(),000 

94 

5°o 

— 

1937 

Corporation 

Peking  Syndicate 

7,626,148 

7,626,148 

90 

•■^^.o 

1916 

1936 

South  Manchuria 

2,328,418 

2,042,500 

93 

6% 

1915 

1934 

Surplus  earnings  of  Pr- 
kin^.;-3Inkden  Knilwny. 

A  fhnnn.^t  rat  ton. —Control  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment Railways  is  exercised  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Chiao  Tung  Pu,  Mini.^stry  of  Communications. 
The  Minister  of  Communications  is  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  appointed  ostensibly  by  the  President. 
He  ha.**  supervission  ^s  well  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs, 
which  are  also  government-own4»d,  and  al.«?o  of 
Navigation  n^  itters. 

The  idea  of  railroads  in  China  having  originated 
among  foreigners,  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that 
permission  to  construct  should  be  sought  through 
the  departments  of  Foreign  Affairs.  For  some 
years  foreign  loans  for  railways  were  considered  to 
be  in  the  field  of  international  politics  which,  of 
course,  required  continued  oversight  from  the 
diplomat?.  But  an  appreciation  of  the  technical 
aspects  of  railway  finance,  construction  and  operation 
began    to   grow,    and    in    1903    the    Foreign    Office 


Cll'sungli  Yamen)  was  relieved  of  railway  affairs  and 
the  Board  of  Commerce  charged  with  them.  In 
1906.  a  separate  department  was  formed  to  control 
railway,  po>tal,  telegraph,  and  navigation  affairs. 
This  department  wa^  called  the  Yu-Chuan  Pii. 
Board  of  C'ommunications  and  Posts.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  work  on  the  Peking-Kalgan  line  was 
begun  and  the  decision  was  made  to  refund  the 
loan  on  the  Peking- Hankow,  thereby  saving  the 
bondholder's  share  of  profits  and  at  the  same  time 
reducing  the  degree  of  control  by  foreigners.  The 
name  of  this  department  was  changed  to  Chiao 
Tung  Pu  in  1912.  in  connection  with  the  general 
reorganization  which  marked  the  advent  of  the 
Pepublic. 

In  the  re-organization  just  referred  to  it  was 
found  that  each  line  was  treated  as  a  separate 
entity.      The    right    of    control    reserved     by    the 
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govornmDiit  in  the  loan  conlracU  wok  but  (^li^htly 
oxorciHcd.  Kucli  lino  hud  a  |diffiiriMit  nyHUnii  uf 
uccoiiiitM,  r«'lltHtin^  im  u  lulo  tin?  |»ra<ticii  <>f  the 
nationality  funtiiihin^  tliu  loarm^  ()i\  iioniu  luuia 
there  couM  not  bo  bauI  lo  Ix*  a  H«t  of  accountji,  hut 
mcri'ly  a  r«»cord  of  ro(  I'iptH  and  diMhurnfUJcntfl. 
hi  answer  to  thu  petitit)n  of  W'anc  ('iiinc  i.hun, 
it  was  decided  to  proscribo  a  uniform  «yNtom  of 
accountii  to  bo  followed  by  all  of  tho  lines  iiubject 
to  tho  juriHiliction  of  tho  (loverninont.  A  com- 
iniysion  wum  foiinod  for  thi«  purpoHO,  connititin^  of 
tho  chief  accountanta  of  tho  floveral  lines,  certain 
nieniberd  of  tho  Ministry,  with  Ur.  Wang  Chinu- 
CHi'N  as  Acting  ('h.iirni.in  in  chart^c.  Dr.  IIknuy 
('.  Ai>AMS,  formerly  in  charge  of  Statistics  and 
AccounUsi  for  (he  Interstate  Commerce  Commiswion, 
U.S.A.  was  engaged  as  Adviser.  Altogether,  six 
r.atiojKilitics  wore  rej)ro.sont<'d  on  tho  Commi.s.sion. 
The  whole  financial  and  accounting  practices  were 
thoroughly  considered,  and  a  Classification  of 
Capital  Expenditures  was  i&sucd  July  22,  1914. 
Classifications  of  Operating  Revenue,  Operating 
Expenses,  New  Lines  and  Extensions  and  of 
Additions  and  Betterments,  Income  Account,  Profit 
and  Loss  Account,  Surplus  Appropriation  Account, 
and  General  Balance  Sheet  followed  rapidly,  all  in 
time  to  go  into  effect  as  on  January  1,  1915.  Sup- 
plementary to  the  above  and  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  system  there  were  issued  a  set  of  Rules  for  the 
treatment  of  Train  and  Locomotive.  Mileage  and  a 
form  for  Annual  Reports  concerning  railway  statis- 
tics, etc. 

The  system  of  accounts  thus  promulgated  is 
thoroughly  modern.  One  special  feature  is  that  the 
cla.isiiication  of  Maintenance  charges  has  been  drawn 
along  the  same  lines  as  that  of  Capital  Expenditure?. 
Thus,  periodically,'  a  ratio  between  Investment  and 
Maintenance  costs  may  be  computed.  It  is  believed 
that  in  time  such  ratios  will  have  considerable 
statistical  value. 

By  means  of  periodical  reports  made  up  on  the 
basis  of  the  classifications  given  above,  the  Ministry 
may  exercise  considerable  supervision.  The  princi- 
pal reports  which  are  required  are  monthly  reports 
of  construction,  monthly  reports  of  Operating  Re- 
venues and  Operating  Expenses,  the  Budget,  and 
an  Annual  Report.  The  Ministry  intends  to  com- 
bine these  Annual  Reports  into  a  total  for  the 
Chinese  Government  Railways  considered  as  one 
system.  A  trial  report,  denominated  "First  Pre- 
liminary Report,  Chinese  Goveinment  Railways," 
covering  the  first  six  months  of  1915,  was  issued 
during  1916. 

For  the  actual  administration  each  line  is  placed 
under  an  Administrative  Office.  The  organization 
and   working  of   each  Administration   Office   differs 

60 


According  to  th«  terms  of  the  loan.  It  generally 
lulluclii    tho    |)rii(  tico   current    in    thr  v    ir*tnt 

which  tho   funds  are  derived.      i<'or   i.^  ./ig  ihe 

conM.ruction  and  operation  of  the  railway,  u  foreign 
Engineer  in- Chief  i&  nominated  by  the  Mortgagee 
and  approved  by  the  MiniNtry.  The  appointmenti, 
functiomt  and  «alariei  of  ail  other  officer*  and 
employed  aro  arranged  by  ihe  Managing  Director 
and  tho  EngincerinChief  and  reported  to  ihe 
Minifltry.  In  the  caae  of  important  ofh*er«,  ihr 
approval  of  the  MinUtry  muht  precede  appoinlnienl. 

The  working  of  tho  railway  cU/ncly  followe 
what  is  commonly  called  the  departmental  lyitem. 
\i  tho  head  of  each  administration  is  the  Managing 
Director  who  is  immediaUrly  responsible  Uj  the 
Central  Government.  Usually  there  is  an  AisAOciata 
Director  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  the  Managing 
Dirwtor  in  the  administration  of  the  Railway. 
During  the  ab.sencc  of  the  Director,  the  Asfcociate 
Director  takes  charge.  Sometimes  a  General 
Manager  i.s  also  appointed  to  assi.^t  the  Directors. 
Innmediatcly  reporting  to  the  Directors  are  the 
departmental  chiefs.  As  a  rule,  each  railway  has 
the  following  departments  : — 

The  General  Department. 

The  Traffic  Department. 

The  Engineering  Department. 

The    Locomotive    Department,    which    also 

takes  charge  of  the  Workshops. 
The  Accounts  Department. 

For  operating  and  engineering  purpo-ses  each 
line  is  divided  into  a  number  of  sections  according 
to  the  length  of  line  and  density  of  traffic,  and  each 
section  is  placed  under  a  district  engineering  or 
traffic  inspector  as  the  case  may  ba.  Below  the 
di>trict  engineers  are  the  section  foremen  and 
gangers  who  look  after  the  maintenance  and  repairs 
of  the  line,  while  below  the  traffic  inspectors  are  the 
station  masters,  train  conductors,  guard?,  etc.  The 
Locomotive  Department  also  divides  the  line  into 
running  sections,  each  of  which  is  placed  under  a 
locomotive  inspector,  who  supervises  the  locomotive 
staff  and  controls  the  engine?.  As  each  administra- 
tion has  only  some  600  to  800  miles  of  line,  this 
departmental  system  ha?  proved  quite  suitable. 

There  is  no  distinct  department  for  developing 
new  business,  such  as  exists  in  many  countries. 
Questions  of  rates,  fares  and  adaptation  to  com- 
mercial needs  are  in  the  charge  of  the  same  depart- 
ment Avhich  supervises  transportation,-  •  i.e.,  the 
Traffic  Department. 

Physical  Characteristics. — The  length  of  railway 
line  in  China  is  shewn  approximately  in  the  follow- 
ing table  : — 
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KILOMETRES    OF    RAILWAY    IN    OPERATION.    DECEMBER    31.    1915. 


Nome  of  Line 


Kilometres 


GOVERNMENT     UAILW 

Peking-Hankow ..  

rcking-Mnkiicii 

Tientsin. rnkow 

Slianghni-Nnnking        

Shanghai- Ilanpchow-Ningpo... 

Pekiug-Kalgan 

ChengUl 

Taokow-Chinghna         

Kaifeng-llonan 

Klrin-Changcbun  

Cbuchow-ringhsiang 

Canton-Kowloon 

Canton-Samshiii 

Cbangcbon-Amoy         


.\YS 


(hinCM   Govcrujneiit  Sy?toni 


1,30J 

976 

1,107 

327 

270 

234 

243 

162 

185 

130 

97 

143 

40 

32 

o,2bk 


Nunie  of  Line 


Kilometres 


GOVEUNMENT    SYSTEM--CO»r.  5,254 

Government    Lines   in   operation   but  technically 
"  under  construction." 

Kalpan-Sulyuan  E.ttension      191 

HsuchoTT-Kaifcngfu       27C 

Total  Kilometres,  Government  System  5,721 

"  CONCESSIONED  "     R.\ILWAYS. 

Chinese  Eastern 2,050 

Kiaochow-Chiuan           ...  457 

South  Manchuria           — 

Yunnan     ...         465 

ToiAL  Kilometres,  •' Concessioned "  2,972 

rmvATE   Railways 242 


Of  the  Government  system  5.270  kilometres 
represents  contiguous  railroad  centering  on  Peking. 
Nearly  4,700  kilometres  of  this  are  north  of  the 
Yangtze.  This  contiguous  system  may  be  roughly 
described  as  consisting  of  two  main  stems  connected 
by  two  cross  lines,  with  a  few  branches  attached. 
One  of  the  stems  irregularly  parallels  the  coast  of 
the  Northern  half  of  China  extending  from  Mukden 
through  Tientsin  and  Shanghai  to  Ningpo.  The 
other  stem  is  in  the  interior  and  extends  from 
Fengchen  near  the  Mongolian  border  through 
Peking  to  Hankow.     This  will  shortly  be  opened 


south  of  the  Yangtze  to  Changsha.  One  connection 
of  the  stems  occurs  between  Peking  and  Tientsin  ; 
the  other  halfway  to  the  south  between  Hsuchow 
an.d  Cheng  chou,  the  junction  of  the  Kaifeng-Honan 
with  the  Peking-Hankow.  When  present  plans  for 
construction  in  the  near  future  have  been  realized 
South  China  will  be  served  very  much  as  the  North 
is  now.  A  third  parallel  stem  will  serve  the 
interior  provinces,  and  other  lines»  will  intersect 
these  and  penetrate  further  inland.  The  most 
important  projects  with  some  of  the  terms  concern- 
ine:  them  are  listed  in  the  following  table  : — 


PROJECTED    LINES    UNDER    CONTRACT. 


Contracting    TArrrY 

Link 

Approximate 

KiLOMETIlAUE 

Loan 

AllUANGEMENTS 

From 

!                  To 

Date 

Term 

Amount 

IntcrcHt 
Rate 

Fonr  Nation  Group  (1 ) 

"Wnchow 
Hankow 

1 

Knangtnng 
Kueichow  fn 

1 

000         i 

500             1 

1911 

40 

£6,01(0,000 

5^.o 

La  Compagnic  Gifnc'ralc  de  Cbemlnsdc 
fer  en  Chine      

Lancliow  fu 
Kaifcnp  fn 

1 

Hcnanfn 
Kiaiigsii  coast 

1 
000 

700 

j  1912 

40 

Fr.  250,000,000 

'    5°/o 

Chinese    Central    Railways    Limited 

Tientsiii-Pnkfiw 

R.      Sinyang 

.^f.o 

1013 

40 

£3,000,000 

6°o 

(Lon'lon)           

CSontlirrn  Section) 

La  Soric'tc  BiMgc  de  Cheinin.««  dc  fer  en 

\ 

' 

Chine     

^Tatnng  fu 

Chengtu  fu 

1600 

1913 

40 

£10,tX)0,000 

5°. 

La  Socldtc  Franvnisc  de  construction 

dc  cbendns  de  fer  en  Chine 

) 

^Nanking   Ilweii 

how  fu  connections 

1 
J 

900 
200 

1  l^'^ 
^ 

British  Si  C  hinese  Corporation 

<  with  ringli«>iang,  Hanpchow,  Wuhu, 

4i 

£8,0«X),000 

5°/o 

'  Kwangteclmw 

Banque  Indnstriwllo  dc  Chine 

1  Yami  how 
(  Yunnan  fu 

Yiinnnnfu 
Chungking 

1 100 
«00 

j  1014 

50 

Fr.  600,000,000  . 

5°/o 

ranling  &  Co.  (London) 

Shasi 
Chnngtch 

Sbing  Yi 
Changsha 

000 
200 

j  1914 

40 

£  1 2,000,000 

6°,o 

Plems-Carry                                 

1  Chnchnw 
'.  Siny.ingchf'w 

(  hinchow 
S/.rchnan 

1000 
«00 

[l916 

30 

Contingent 

6% 
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The  govoriunoiit  ruilway  linrt  have  cuil  on  the 
ftverrtmi  uliuut  $Vr),CK)0  prr  lulomrLio  of  lino.  'Ihnjr 
are  ol  Blaiidaril  iiaut;o,  (4  It.  U^  iruhci)  oxtcpt  for 
245  kiloMiotret  roriHiituting  thu  (.'hun^  'I'lii  line. 
Thin  hua  u  gauge  of  one  metro.  Hail  laid  originally 
liu(i  a  wtu^lit  of  65  ibf.  to  thr  yard,  but  thiit  in  huing 
irluid  c»M  icrtain  linrM  with  U5  lb.  klm  tion.  TI»o 
standard  Hltuipor  (tiu)  has  a  rro.ss  Koctiun  of  6"x9". 

Ilolling  stock  is  of  many  different  patterns,  due 
to  the  nuiny  nationalities  involved  in  financing  the 
government  linos,  and  to  the  variety  of  territory 
serveil.  CioodM  wagons  are  of  many  typi'S  and  Hi/.es, 
varying  from  tlie  wooden  10  ton,  four- wheel  de.«ign 
to  thiKso  of  40  ton  capacity  with  two  four  wheel 
trucks,  and  witli  the  car  body  built  all  steel. 

Number  and  a\crai(««  capacity  of  various  ci.usses 
of  rolling  stock,  December  31,  1915  : — 

Number.       Average  Capacity. 

Locomotives      629        8.932  tons  (Tractive 

Carriages    1,280      48         scats      [effort) 

Goods  Wagons 10,652      23.        tons 

Covered   ...  2,391 

Open         ...  7,982 

Special      ...      279 


Traffic. — Methods  of  railway  operation  in  China 
are  not  unlike  those  of  other  countries,  although 
there  are  eome  distinctive  features.  For  example, 
two  firemen  are  commonly  placed  on  each  road 
locomotive  in  addition  to  the  engine-driver.  Train 
control  is  by  the  staff  system.  Manual  block  signals 
are  installed'  at  important  stations.  Operating 
forces  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  Chinese.  On 
one  line  there  are  no  foreign  officers  or  employee?. 
On  other  lines  technical  officers',  a  few  technical 
inspectors,  and  a  few  passenger  conductors  are 
foreigners.  Railway  schools,  which  are  a  part  of  the 
railway  program  in  China,  are  designed  to  prepare 
Chinese  young  men  to  work  on  railways. 

The  revenues  earned  by  Chinese  Government 
Railways  during  the  year  1915  amounted  to  a  little 
over  $57,000,000,  or  nearly  $10,500  per  kilometre  of 
line.  These  were  derivedl  37  per  cent,  from  pas- 
sengers, 57  per  cent,  from  goods,  and  6  per  cent, 
from  other  sources.  Passengers  are  divided  into 
three  main  classes,  First,  Second,  and  Third.  On 
the  linesj  between  Ningpo  and  Tientsin  a  fourth 
class,  coolie,  is  also  carried  and  amounts  to  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  passengers  thes<e 
trains  carry.  Excursion  rates  are  offered  at  times 
under  all  of  these  classes,  but  the  amount  of  business 
of  this  character  so  far  is  negligible.  Third  class 
passengers  comprise  over  87%  of  the  total ;  first 
class  less  than  one  per  cent.  Rates  vary  considera- 
bly on  the  different  lines,  but,  for  the  system,  the 
average  in  1915  was 


Tolul  bu«iitca«  i.<X>  '.(-nil  per  kUoiuclre. 

I'lrst  cImi        i.l2 

Second  cIam     1.72 

Third  cUm       1.06 

Coolie  clout  .49 
For  ittttiMtical  purpoeoe,  goodi  Iraffic  i»  (livid«d 
into  woven  claMei, — ProducUi  of  Agriculture,  Ani* 
mala,  Minoa,  Foreat«,  Manufactures,  Mal«riaU  for 
other  KailwayN  and  Servno  .Storea.  On  a  tonnAge 
buMa  niinural  product*  are  by  far  the  moet  important, 
conatituting  ovei;  half  of  the  UAal.  The  great  bulk 
of  this  ia  coal.  The  only  Itnea  upon  which  nnneraU 
arc  not  a  heading  clana  are  those  parallel  to  the 
coavt  Houth  of  Tiontain. 

From  a  revenue  standpoint,  however,  agricul- 
tural products  take  the  lead  with  over  a  third  of 
the  total.  Mining  j^roductH  come  second  with  over 
a  quarter  of  the  total.  Undor  this  head  salt  is  • 
very  important  commodity,  although  the  revenue 
from  that  source  ia  only  about  one-third  that  from 
coal.  Revenue  from  manufactures  has  riiten  to 
about  one-fourth  of  the  total. 

Rates  vary  widely  not  only  as  between  classed 
of  commodities,  but  also  as  between  different  lines. 
The  average  rate  on  all  business  on  all  lines  of  the 
government  system  is  about  one  and  a  half  cent« 
per  ton  kilometre.  The  extremes  of  which  this  is 
the  average  are  the  Shanghai-Nanking  line  with  an 
average  rate  of  less  than  half  a  cent  per  ton  kilo- 
metre, and  the  Canton-Samshui  whose  average  gooda 
rate  is  over  six  cents  per  ton  kilometre.  The  rate 
on  mineral  products  on  the  Shanghai- Nanking  line 
average  only  one-fifth  of  a  cent  per  ton  kilometre. 
Taking  the  system  as  a  whole,  the  lowest  average 
commercial  rate  is  on  mineral  products:,  and  the 
highest  on  animal  products ;  the  first  named  being 
about  one  cent  and  the  latter  two  and  three-quarter 
cents  per  ton  kilometre. 

The  taiiffs  applying  on  Chinese  Government 
Railways  are  issued  independently  for  each  line. 
Accordingly  they  differ  considerably,  but  in  general 
they  recognize  some  five  hundred  commodities. 
These  are  grouped  into  class  commodities, 
and  special  commodities.  Special  commodities  are 
those  to  which  especially  reduced  rates  are  accorded, 
in  order  to  induce  movement.  The  special  rate  may 
apply  throughout  the  system  or  only  between  de- 
signated points.  On  most  of  the  lines  special  rates 
as  yet  are  not  very  numerous. 

Class  commodities  as  a  rule  are  grouped  in  four 
or  five  classes.  These  may  be  further  differentiated 
as  to  whether  the  shipment  requires  an  entire  wagon 
or  is  of  a  smaller  quantity.  The  term  "classes" 
considered  in  this  connection  signifies  merely  the 
convenient  grouping  of  commodities  which  bear  the 
=;ame  rate.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
inherent  nature  of  the  commodity,  such  as  the 
statistical   grouping   above.     There   are   still   other 
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distinctions  which  have  a  bearing  on  rates.  A 
higher  rate  is  commonly  charged  for  the  use  of  a 
covered  car  than  for  that  of  an  open  car.  As  a 
result  shippers  in  carload  lots  favour  the  open  car 
which,  when  loaded,  is  covered  with  matting,  and 
send  with  their  shipments  a  coolie  to  act  as  care- 
taker. Shippers  in  small  lots  are  led  to  favour  the 
forwarding  companies.  The  railroad  is  not  an  in- 
surer of  a  shipment,  except  under  special  rates. 
Further,  rebates  are  sometimes  paid  if  the  shipments 
of  a  single  concern  exceed  certain  amounts.  Hence 
forwarding  companies  figure  largely  as  go-betweens, 
who  combine  small  consignments  for  individuals, 
furnish  the  coolie  to  accompany  car  to  destination, 
and  receive  their  remuneration  in  the  rebate  or  by 
a  charge.  C*lass  rates  are  for  the  most  part  ori  a 
strictly  distance  basis  with  a  minimum  of  from  20 
to  35  kilometres.  The  zone  system  finds  an 
occasional  illustration.  Demurrage  rates  vary  from 
$3.00  to  $?0.00  per  car  per  day,  with  "free  time" 
limited  to  12  hours  and  even  as  low  as  4  hours. 
Hence  .shipments  are  commonly  unloaded  by  station 
forces  into  "go-downs,"  (warehouses)  at  the  expense 
of  the  consignee. 

Rtsvlts  of  Operation. — The  leading  results  of 
the  operations  of  the  government  railway  system  are 
reflected  in  the  following  table  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1915.  The  calculations  are  on  varying 
bases    however    on    account    of    the    status    of    the 


Kalgan-Suiyuan  line. 

Investment  Assets         

Operating  Revenue         ...     . 

Operating   Expenses      

Operating  I^ercentage    ...     . 
Net  Operating  Revenue 
Surplus  after  fixed  charges  . 


Total 


Pfr 

KiLOMI  TltK 

OF  Line. 

$409,523,352  $75,226 

57,063,000  10,477 

30,258,532  5,516 

53  — 

26,804,468  4,961 

9,671,534  1,841 


29,334,839 
20,494,650 


5,388 
3,763 


25,230,978        4,635 


Number  of  Locomotive  Kilo- 
metres         

Number  of  Train  Kilometres 

Number  of  Passenger  Origi- 
nated   

Number  of  Passenger  Kilo- 
metres          1,901,524,065    351,514 

Average  number  of  Passen- 
gers per  passenger  train  ...  199  — 

Number    of    Tons    of    Goods 

Originated         8,084,640        1.485 

Number  of  Ton  Kilometres  ...  2,250,774,630    416,076 

Average  ton.s  goods  per  goods  train  206  — 

•  •  • 

AUTHOKITTF..S  :  Jidilivny  Loan  Agreements  of 
China,  Ministry  of  Communications;  Acrovntwg 
Rules,  idem  ;  First  Preliminary  Report,  Chinese 
Cuvenimrnf  Uaihcffij'',  idem;  Second  Preliminary 
Report,  Chinese  Cnrmwirnt  Rnilumyn,  idetn  ; 
Herstlet's  China  Treaties;  The  China  Year  Rook, 
1916;  Kent  :  Railway  Enterprise  in  China. 


RAMIE.     See  Fibres,  Textile, 

RAMS,  CITY  OF.     A  name  of  Canton  {q.v.). 

RAPE-SEED,  ^^  ts'ai  tzii:    In  Central  and 
W.   China  a  number  of  plants  are  grown  for  their 
oil,  and  according  to  Wilson  fully  75%  of  the  oil 
conimonly  used  is  the  product  of  two  members  of 
the  cabbage  family,  Brassica  juncea,  var.   oleifera, 
and    B.    campestris,    var.    oleifera.      The    latter    is 
Ta-yuts'ai  ;;Acrlij^,  the  former  Hsiao-yu-ts'ai  <J^Jfi^ 
i.e.  great  and  small  oil- vegetable.     Both  kinds  are 
loosely   designated    rape,   but   this    wasi  never   met 
with  by  Wilson.     Throughout  the  entire  Yangtze 
valley,   during  the  winter  months,   enormous  areas 
ara  given  over  to  the  cultivation  of  these  two  plants. 
Though   tthe   latter   isi  the   earlier   of   the  two,   the 
other  is  the  more  widely  grown.     These  plants  are 
in  flower  in  March  and  thereabouts  and  the  crop  is 
harvested   in  April,   the  seeds  being  crushed  and 
steamed  and  the  oil  obtained  by  expression.     In  the 
far  interior  the  use  of  the  oil  as  an  illuminant  equals 
its  culinary  value,  and  it  also  enters  Into  the  com- 
position  of    Chinese   candles,    but    as   the    use    of 
foreign    kerosene    oil    is    so    greatly    increasing    in 
China,  more  "rape-seed"  oil  is  freed  for  exportation 
abroad.     Thus  856,000  piculs  were  exported  in  1912 
and  1,110,000  piculs,  worth  Tls.  3,218,000  in  1915. 
The  crop  is  very  useful  to  the  people ;   it  ripens 
before  the  planting  of  rice  and  cotton;  itfii  young 
shoots  and  leaves  are  nutritious  as  food,  fresh  or 
salted,   the  woody  stems  make  good  fuel  and  the 
refuse  cake  is  a  good  manure.     The  yield  of  seed 
ranges  between  13  and  16  bushels  per  acre  or  about 
640  lbs.,  of  average  worth  $6.19,  and  8,000  lbs.  of 
stems  worth  as  fuel  $5.16.    The  yieW'  of  oil  is  32%. 
All  vegetables  are  fried  in  rape  oil.     Its  principal 
use  in  modern  industry  i^.  as  a  lubricant ;  its  high 
viscosi'ty,   which   can   be  increased  by  blowing  hot 
air  through  it,  renders  it  peculiarly  suitable  for  this 
purpo.sc.     It  isj  also  used  for  soft  soap  manufacture ; 
for  greasing  the  ends  of  loaves  before  baking  ;  and  in 
steel-plate    manufacture,    the    heated    plates    being 
dipped  in  it  to  harden  them.     The  value  in  London 
at  the  end  of  1915  was  £34  to  £36  per  ton. 

Oil  is  also  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  other 
members  of  the  cabbage  family,  nctably  the  kales. 
The  exports  for  1916  were  Rape-seed,  pels.  623,984, 
value  Hk.Tls.  2,007,595;  Rape-jreed  Oil,  pels.  32,584, 
Tls.  270,510. 

Imperial  Institute  Bulletin,  vol.  xii,  No.  3; 
Wilson  :  A  Naturalist  in  West  China;  King  : 
Farmers  of  Forty  Centuries. 

RATTAN.  Various  species  of  Asiatic  climbing 
palms  belonging  to  the  genus  Calamus  are  split  and 
used  for  making  the  feats  of  chairs,  etc.  This  la 
called  rattan  or  cane,  from  the  Malay  TOtan, 
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RAUX,     NICOLAS     JOSEPH,     *     Uwirut 

niisHioiiury,  horn  ut  Olmwi  iii  (  liiiibrai  (Jkx^obo, 
May  1<J,  ntr).  Aftrr  llio  HcKH'ty  of  Jirus  won 
■iip{irt»»u*(l  III  1775,  thu  Propu^aiidii  up|x>iiit4;d  thu 
J^aKurintM  (('oiitfrogution  uf  tho  MisMion)  to  tiike  tho 
plttco  of  tho  FrtMuh  JomiitH  in  Poking.  1*.  Havx 
wan  sent  out  to  bo  tho  Su|jorior  of  tho  MiMmoii, 
lie  reuchiui  Peking  in  April,  1785,  and  oBtabliMhed 
himself  at  the  Tei  T'ang.  Ho  wrote  a  Muiichu 
graniniur  mid  dictionary  and  ropiaced  1'.  Amyot  at 
court  iU)  intorpretcr.  11  o  was  ttl«o  appointed  U*  U»o 
office  of  Director  (not  ProHident  as  Favieu  fltatc») 
of  tho  iJottixi  of  Astronomy,  being  the  first  French- 
man to  hold  that  poHitioii,  Ouo  of  liis  firet  acts 
was  to  procure  tho  release  of  twelve  foreign  priests 
from  the  prisons  of  Peking,  where  frlx  had  already 
perished.     Jle  died  in  Poking,  November  16,  1801. 

Favikfi  :    Pekintj. 

RAVEN'S  WING  is  a  |K)rcelain  glaze  of 
bright  black,  Itcmg  hex  ^Jf^,  shot  with  purple. 

REALGAR,  or  arsenic  bisulphide,  is  found 
at  Tzuli,  Hunan,  where  there  'is  a  considerable 
deposit  of  high  grade.     See  Arsenic. 

The  export  in  1916  was  pels.  7,124,  value 
Hk.Tls.  63,669. 

RECALLING  THE  SOUL.Ig  ^  chao  hun,  a 
very  ancient  and  wide-spread  superstition,  in  com- 
mon use  to- day.  Not  only  is  the  soul  of  the  dead 
called  after  but  the  soul  of  one  who  seems  about 
to  die,  since  it  is  believed  that  the  soul  can  quit 
the  body  without  death  occurring.  The  practices 
connected  with  this  ceremony  vary  a  good  deal  : 
some  of  them  may  be  found  described  in  Dore's 
Bcrherclies  stir  les  Sxiperstitions,  p.  323. 

RED  BASIN  OF  SSUCH'UAN.  A  name, 
given  by  von  Kichthofen  to  the  portion  of  the 
Province  lying  east  of  the  Min  or  Fu  river  to  neai 
the  Hupei  boundary.  It  is  an  exceedingly  rich  and 
well-populatrd  region. 

RED  CHAMBER,  DREAM  OF  THE.  See 
Dream  of  the  Bed  Chamber. 

REDES  DALE.     See  Freeman-Mitford. 

RED  EYEBROWS,  ^,  M  ftS  cA'tA  met  tsel 
A  marauding  band  which  arose  in  Shantung  in 
Wang  Mang's  days  (a.d.  9).  They  indulged  in 
widespread  depredations  under  pretence  of  loyalty 
to  the  Han  dynasty.  They  were  named  from  their 
custom  of  colouring  their  eyebrows. 

RED  GIRDLES.  Members  of  collateral  branch- 
es of  the  Imperial  family  of  the  Ch'ing  dynasty 
(that  is,  not  direct  descendants  of  Nurhachu  but 
descendants  o.f  his  ancestors),  wore  a  red  girdle,  as 
direct  descendants  wore  a  yellow  girdle.  They  were 
called  Gioaos  {q.v.)  or  in  Chinese  ^  H  chiieh  lo. 
The  direct  descendants,  if  degraded  for  misconduct, 
also  wore  the  red  instead  of  the  yellow  girdle. 


RED  ROCK,  Hufuj  ym  pnium^'    In  Kuei- 

<h(jw,  '^^)  niilcM  K.  of  Yung  ning  chf>u  there  is  an 
in«<:ripiion  paiut^'d  (not  graven)  on  a  rtjck  thus 
nuniDd,  Uie  charocttirs  of  whidi  ar«  unknown.  It 
WHS  at  fimt  suggMted  by  (^mavannem  that  it  was 
niiTyly  a  Tttoist  myRtification,  but  there  ^«i;rns  reoAon 
for  taking  it  scriounly.  'I'ho  (.'hinese  have  claimed 
for  it  that  it  dates  from  the  Yin  dynasty  (i.e.  1384- 
1266).     T'ouTuj  I'ao,  1906,  p.  696,  1910,  p.  391. 

REDSTARTS.     Ho«  JiuttcUUnae. 

REEDS,  m  lu;  J^  wci.  l'hratjniitf.»  communm 
TuiN.  grows  Wild  in  S.  Manchuria.  Its  stems  are 
cut  uj)  iiilo  various  finenesses  to  make  mats  of 
differfrit  qualitfts,  and  are  aUo  woven  whole  into 
very  largo  mats  for  covering  the  rafters  of  houses 
before  tho  tiles  are  put  on.     See  Main. 

Paper  is  made  from  Imperata  arundinacea, 

REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA, 
(Dutch)   iioard   of   Foreign   Missions   of. 

Ilradfjuartcrs  : — New  York. 

Kntercd  China,  1842. 

Works  in  Fukicn, 

From  1830  to  1857,  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America  co-operated  with  the  American  Board  of 
Comnii.ssioner.s  for  Foreign  Missions.  The  cause  of 
the  separation  was  not  a  lack  of  harmony,  but  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Reformed  Church  to 
assume  greater  and  more  direct  responsibility  in  the 
matter  of  foreign  mission  work. 

In  the  year  1830  the  American  Board  sent  out 
to  Canton,  Dr.  Bridgman  and  the  Rev.  David 
Abeel,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

Mr.  Abeel  was  sent  to  act  as  chaplain  to  the 
Seaman's  Friend  Society  for  a  year,  and  was  after- 
wards to  explore  the  islands,  etc.,  and  to  ascertain 
where  mission  stations  could  best  be  planted.  In 
1834,  he  visited  England,  and  his  appeals  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Society  for  Promotir^  Female 
Education  in  the  East  [q.v.]. 

In  1842,  as  soon  as  the  treaty  ports  were  opened, 
Mr.  Abeel,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  W.  J.  (after- 
wards Bishop)  Boone,  reached  Kulangsu,  an  island 
opposite  Amoy,  where  a  self-supporting  medical 
missionary.  Dr.  Cumming,  shortly  after  joined  them. 

In  1844,  six  new  workers  arrived,  four  of  whom 
had  come  from  working  among  the  Chinese,  mostly 
Amoy  men,  in  Borneo. 

Members  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
arrived  in  Amoy  in  this  same  year,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  English.  Presbyterian  Church  in  1850, 
and  these  three  missions  have  ever  since  occupied  the 
Amoy  region,  ^tting  an  example  of  union  in  Mission 
work  which  was  for  many  years  unique. 

The  work  went  on  but  slowly  at  first;  two  old 
men  were  baptized  in  1846,  and  another  convert 
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added  in  1847.  Even  in  1850,  the  number  was  only 
five,  but  by  the  end  of  1854  it  had  increased  to  forty- 
two.  The  Rev.  John  V.  N.  Talm.\ge  arrived  in 
1857,  and  for  forty  years  his  strong  personality  was 
at  the  service  of  the  mission. 

This  year  marked  the  severance  of  the  Mission 
of  the  Reformed  Church  from  that  of  the  American 
Board,  when  the  latter  handed  over  its  share  of  the 
Amoy  work  to  the  former. 

In  1862,  the  English  Presbyterians  and  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
united  to  establish  a  single  Chinese  Church  of  the 
Presbyterian  order,  and  the  Amoy  Presbytery  was 
formed  by  the  union  of  three  Churches  of  the 
American  Mission,  and  two  of  the  English  Mission, 
independeot  of  either  parent  Society  and  self-sup- 
porting 

In  1892  this  body  had  so  increased  that  it  was 
necessary  to  divide  it  into  two  presbyteries,  which 
meet  yea,rly  to  constitute  a  synod. 

Work  was  begun  among  the  Hakkas  near  the 
Canton  boundary  in  1882,  and  it  was-  continued 
until  the  field  was  taken  over  by  others,  the  stations 
being  handed  over  to  the  English  Presbyterians  at 
Swatow, 

The  Church  built  at  Amoy  by  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  in  1848,  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  erected  in  China  for  Protestant  worship. 

Education. — The  English  Presbyterians  unite 
with  the  sister  Church  in  higher  educational  work — 
the  Union  Middle  School,  which  renewed  its  work 
with  a  different  status  in  1914  by  the  name  of 
Talmage  College,  being  in  the  charge  of  the  Re- 
formed Chui  ch,  while  the  Union  Theological  College 
is  in  the  charge  of  the  English  Mission. 

There  are  boys*  boarding  schools  (Primary)  at 
Amoy  and  at  Changchiu  City  (^  j!+l)  there  are  botli 
a  boys'  and  a  girls'  boarding  school,  as  also  at 
Tong-an  ( I^  $ )  in  addition  to  a  number  of  daj 
schools. 

The  Mission  is  affiliated  with  the  Fukien  Univer- 
sity which  opened  its  Arts  Course  in  1915. 

The  Medical  Work  of  the  Mission  begun  in  1842 
by  Dr.  Cumming  (later  joined  by  Dr.  Hepburn) 
subsequently  lapsed  for  many  years,  but  was 
established  on  a  permanent  basis  in  1887.  A 
hospital  was  built  at  Sio-khe  ('J^  "i"^)  but  from  1895 
it  was  closed  for  some  years,  through  the  lack  of  a 
physician  to  take  charge.  Two  hospitals  were  built 
in  Amoy,  one  for  men  in  1898,  and  one  for  women 
in  1899,  this  latter  being  paid  for  by  friends  in  the 
Netherlands.  Both  these  hospitals  were  rebuilt  with 
double  capacity  in  1915  1916,  the  whole  of  the  money 
bein^  given  by  Chinc55e  who  appreciated  the  medical 
work.  In  the  Philippines  S6,0CX)  was  contributed  i 
and  more  than  $6,000  in  Amoy  itself.  The  Chinese 
have  also  guaranteed  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  work  in  the  two  hospitals. 


Statistics  for  1916  :— 

Foreign  missionaries     34 

Chinese  staff 196 

Communicants        2,059 

Baptized   non-communicants      1,456 

REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  THE  U.S.A., 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of. 

Headquarters  :— Philadelphia,   Penn, 

Entered  China,  1899. 

Works  in  Hunan. 

This  Mission  represents  what  is  known  as  the 
German  Reformed  Church  in  U.S.A.,  formed  by 
German  settlers  of  Calvinistic  faith,  with  some 
French  and  Swiss  elements. 

This  church  began  its  work  in  China  by  sending 
the  Rev.  William  E.  Hoy  of  their  mission  in  Japan 
to  establish  work  in  Hunan.  Three  stations  have 
been  occupied,  namely  Yo-chou  fe  jMI,  in  1901,  Lake- 
side, where  the  chief  school  is,  about  four  miles 
from  Yo-chou,  and  Shen-chou  f u  M  W  Jf^  ,  opened 
1904. 

In  June  1916,  the  Mission  reported — 

Missionaries      29 

Employed  Chinese  Staff        ...      75 

Communicants  316 

Baptized  non-communicant«3  ...       35 

REFORMERS.  This  title  is  specially  used 
among  foreigners  for  a  band  of  officials  and 
scholars  who  influenced  Kuang  Hsii  to  issue  a 
series  of  edicts  in  1898  for  the  reformation  of  the 
Empire.  Their  leader  was  K'ang  Yu-wei,  and  other 
names  were  Liang  Ch'i-ch'ao,  Hsii  Chih-ching,  etc. 
Of  these,  Yang  Shen-hsiu  and  Yang  Jut  (Censors), 
T'an  Ssu-tung  (Son  of  the  ex-Governor  of  Hupei), 
Lin  HsiiEH,  and  Liu  Kuang-ti  (Hanlins)  and 
K'ang  Kuang-jkn  (brother  of  K'ang  X^-wei)  were 
beheaded  by  order  of  the  Empress-Dowager  without 
trial.  Chang  Yin-huan  was  banished,  Hsii  Chih- 
ching  sentenced  to  life-long  imprisonment,  while 
K'ang  Yu-wei  was  to  be  sought  for,  put  to  torture 
and  killed  by  the  'slicing'  process  {ling  ch'ih).  But 
he  is  still  living.     (See  K'ang  Yu-wei). 

REFORM    MOVEMENT.     See  Kuang  Hsu. 

REGENT,  PRINCE.  In  1862  and  during  the 
minority  of  T'ung  Chih  the  title  used  was  /  Cheng 
Wang  |f  jCJcIE-  The  term  used  by  Wang  Mang  as 
Regent  (b.c.  6^  was  Chii  Shih   r&t^- 

REGENT'S  SWORD,  the  foreign  name  on 
maps  for  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula,  terminated  by 
Dalny  and  Port  Arthur. 

REGIS,  JEAN  BAPTISTE, a  Jesuit  missionary 
to  China,  was  born  in  France  in  1664  according  to 
the  Catahgus  Patrum,  through  Rcmusat  says  date 
and  jilacc  arc  unknown.  He  began  his  famous  geo- 
graphical work  in  1708  by  the  orders  of  K'ang  Hsi, 
and  in  eight  year?,  with  the  assistance  of  several 
other  missionaries,   he  had  made  maps  of  a  large 
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pari  of  China,  from  Chihli  to  Yunnan.  Doiaila  of 
his  iiH'thodii  of  work  urn  ^mvcii  hy  I)u  I1am»:.  Ilo 
had  II  viM-y  ^ood  Uriowlcd^ti  of  ( 'hiiiriMi,  and  Lraim- 
iated  ihu  /  Ching  $j  |f  into  Latin  ;  it  was  puhlinhiid 
in  1U31  39  at  TubntKon.     \\^^  died  in  1738. 

R^M^'HAT  :  Ni)uvt(iux  Mrltiuijrx  Ani(iti<jurii. 

REGULIDAE,  Ihu  (iuld(:^u.^t8,  two  npociei  of 
which  aru  found  in  (Jhina.  Jic(juluA  japunffnns  ii 
found  in  Manchuria  and  in  iho  northern  provinces 
of  (Jhinn  ;  in  ea.Mturn  ^iburia  it  is  replaced  by  Ii. 
criitatu.i ;  Ii.  hiinalayensia  haM  been  taken  by 
David  in  Mu  p'in  and  north  of  (.'h'eng-tu.  Ii. 
goodft'Uowi  is  found  in  Formo.sa. 

REGULUS.     Soo  Mine  rah  ^    {.{ntimony). 

RE- INCARNATION.     See   Mvtvmpi^ycho.uK. 

REMUSAT,  JEAN  PIERRE  ABEL,  was  born 
in  l';ins  in  17iiij  and  died  there  in  1852.  Wlien  a 
child  he  was  accidentally  blinded  in  one  eye.  With 
very  little  assistance  he  mastered  Chinese,  and  at 
twenty  three  pul)lislu'd  liis  h'fsdi  ,sur  Id  lamjue  vt  l<i 
littcrature  c/iinuises.  In  1814  he^  was  appointed  to 
the  Chair  of  Chinese  in  the  College  de  France.  He 
was  Member  of  many  learned  Societies  in  France 
and  abroad,  and  enjoyed  many  honours;  but  his  life 
was  full  of  intrigue  and  his  character  docs  not  seem 
to  have  been  y<j(ry  admirable.  He  wrote-  many 
works  on  Chinese  and  kindred  subject?,  a  full  list 
of  which  is  given  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  Reposi- 
tory, vol.   i,  p.  81. 

REPTILES.  The  Chinese  Alligator  {Alligator 
sinefisis,  Fauvel)  is  especially  interesting  as  it  is 
the  last  remaining  specie?  representing  the  former 
periarctic  distribution  of  the  order ;  and  it  appears 
to  be  rapidly  on  the  way  to  complete  extinction. 
It  is  a  small  alligator,  rarely  exceeding  6  feet  in 
length,  torpid,  and  devoid  of  the  ferocious  nature 
usually  associated  with  the  alligator.  It  appears 
to  be  found  only  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Yangtze 
river  and  its  affluents.  Through  the  winter  it  lies 
dormant  buried  in  the  mud.  Its  existence  was  first 
notified  by  Swinhoe  in  1870,  and  in  1879,  Fauvel, 
a  former  Curator  of  the  Shanghai  Museum,  des- 
cribed it. 

The  order  of  turtles  and  tortoises  is  well  re- 
presented in  China.  Many  species  of  the  family  of 
soft-shelled  fresh  water  turtles  [Trionychidtk)  are 
found  in  the  muddy  waters  of  the  rivers  and  creeks 
thiX)ughout  the  country,  Trioinjx  ^intnsi^  being  a 
common  article  of  diet  and  known  as  'Terrapin.' 
Of  the  true  tortoises  [Testudinidce]  there  are  many 
species.  '  A  unique  genus  is  that  represented  now 
by  one  species  only,  the  Big-headed  Tortoise 
{Platy.<teinuni  nu'/accphahuii,  Gray).  It  is  occas- 
ionally found  in  South  China,  and  is  easily  re- 
cognised by  its  large  head  and  long  tail.  Three 
marine  turtles  inhabit  the  China  seas,  including  the 
Green   or  Edible  Turtle   [Chelont  my  das,   L.),   and 


lJ»o  llawknbill  Turtle  {CUflunt  xmhricata,  L.),  **) 
u  iho  s'iurii^  iA  ihr  t(*rtois«  khell  '-^  •  •■"•'utsrca.      i  ;.'. 
hnltuiK   and   prnparalion    of    tort  11    appeari, 

however,  at  tho  present  time  to  be  mainly  in  Japan- 
ese hands. 

A  Urgn  number  of  the  (^rdcr  of  that  elusive 
creatuM)  the  ityjird  are  nwt  with  in  China,  from  the 
pretty  little  Ertmitu  argtu,  which  is  so  common  in 
the  arid  and  nandy  northfrn  wiuit4;s  in  the  n«M.  ^ 
bourho4id  (A  tliu  (ireut  Wall  to  the  almr/«t  (focodi.c 
like  Water  Monitor  {Ilydrotuurui  Mulvator,  LkVn.) 
of  the  extreme  Kouth.  The  lively  little  lizard, 
(,'ecko  juponirn,  is  found  prartirally  all  over  the 
country,  itomctimes  upside  down  on  the  ceiling  rha» 
ing  flies  which  it  captures  by  means  of  its  rap.  : 
protruded  glutinous  tongue.  (Jrcko  vertictltatw , 
which  grows  to  about  one  foot  in  length,  is  found 
in  South  (y'hina,  where  it  feeds  not  only  on  insects 
but  on  young  rats,  bats  and  other  lizards  :  it  is  a 
beautiful  creature,  the  upper  part  of  the  bf>dy  being 
grey  or  yellowish  with  red  spots  and  vermic  ulat'  * 
(^alotrs  vpr.'irolor  i.s  a  large  rharnehy^n  like  ii/ ..  : 
found  in  South  China,  reaching  14  inches  in  length, 
mostly  tail;  when  irritated,  or  swallowing  its  food, 
head  and  neck  become  brilliant  red,  whilst  the 
usually  brownish  tint  of  the  body  changes  to  pale 
yellow  :  the  males  are  very  pugnacious  and  change 
colour  as  they  fight.  Liolepis  reevesii  is  another 
beautiful  lizard  of  ?outhern  China,  about  18  inches 
long  when  full  grown,  the  orange  eye  like  black- 
edged  spots  on  the  back  making  it  a  brilliant 
creature.  The  Ophisaurus  harti  of  Fukien  province 
is  a  most  interesting  legless  lizard,  with  curious 
lateral  folds,  and  somewhat  analogous  to  the  slow- 
worm.  In  practically  every  loose  stone  wall  in 
country  districts  of  Chekiang  province  Eumeces 
elegans  and  Lygosoma  laterale  may  be  found,  re- 
presenting the  ubiquitous  skink  family,  and  oft-en 
associated  with  the  sapphire-tailed  Tachydromus 
septentrionalis.  In  the  Yangtze  delta  the  only 
lizards  that  are  at  all  common  are  Eumeces  sinensis 
and  Gecko  japonica.  Less  than  100  species  of 
lizards  have  been  described  from  China;  so  that  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  a  fair  number  remain  to  be 
described. 

Concerning  snakes,  few  of  the  family  of  Blind 
snakes  {Typhlopidce)  are  found  in  (^hina,  probably 
because  they  are  hard  to  find  owing  to  their  burrow- 
ing habits  and  small  worm-like  appearance.  Typh- 
lops  braminus  is  found  in  South  China  and  as  far 
north  as  Fukien  province. 

Two  big  Pythons  [reticulatus  and  molurus)  are 
found  in  the  southernmost  part  of  China,  measuring 
when  full  grown  upwards  of  20  feet  in  length.  They 
are  reported  to  be  eagerly  consumed  as  an  article  of 
diet,  'pvthon  steaks'  being  reputed  a  delicacy.  In 
many  cities  in  China  snakes  of  many  varieties  are 
offered  for  sale  as  food ;  the  poisonous  species  are 
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sold  to  druggists  for  the  manutacture  of  medicines 
and  hold  an  important  place  in  the  prodigious 
Chinese  pharmacopoeia.  For  some  men  the  collection 
of  snakes  seems  to  be  their  sole  occupation,  different 
species  being  cast  indiscriminately  into  the  same 
basket- -a  wicker  basket  with  a  constricted  neck 
the  opening  of  which  is  covered  with  a  cloth. 
The  collector  usually  breaks  the  fangs  of  poisonous 
snakes  before  putting  them  into  the  basket.  When 
exposing  his  wares  to  a  possible  purchaser  he  fear- 
lessly plunges  his  hand  among  the  writhing  mass 
and  pulls  out  a  'beauty,*  expatiating  on  its  fatness 
in  a  way  common  to  the  peripatetic  tradesman  all 
over  the  world.  They  usually  fetch  prices  up  to 
20  Mexican  cents  :  but  for  the  poisonous  species  sold 
to  the  medicine  shops  up  to  a  dollar  may  be  obtained. 

Many  species  of  the  harmlessi  Colubrine  snakes 
are  found,  from  Zamenis  mucosus.  (7  ft.)  to  the  little 
worm -like  Colamaria  septentrionalis.  The  latter  is 
called  by  the  Chinese  the  'two-headed  isnake'  on 
account  of  the  white  collar  round'  its  tail  simulating 
that  round  the  neck,  so  that  it  is  quite  difficult  at 
a  short  distance  to  be  sure  which  is  the  head.  Some 
species,  such  as  Coluber  toeniurus  and  Tjycodon  rufo- 
zonatus  are  found  practically  all  over  the  vast 
extent  of  China.  The  former  species  is  commonly 
found  under  the  wooden  floor  of  Chinese  houses, 
even  in  large  cities,  where  it  feeds  on  rats;  while, 
in  the  south,  it  is  found  in  the  darkness  of  caves, 
subsisting  on  bats.  The  numerous  graves  which  are 
so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  Chinese  landscape 
afford  seclusion  for  many  snakes,  though  the  mon- 
goose, badger,  civet  and  weasel  often  displace  them. 
Zaocijn  dhmnnades  also  has  a  wide  distribution  :  it 
is  an  active  snake  and  climbs  trees  readily  in  search 
of  a  nestful  of  young  birds  or  eggs — the  butcher-bird 
or  shrike  is,  however,  sometimes  a  match  for  it,  one 
of  these  snakes  having  been  seen  nicely  spiked  on  a 
tree  to  serve  for  the  bird's  subsequent  meals. 

The  series  of  snakes  with  posterior  poison  fangs 
[Opisthorjlypha),  which  are  not,  however;  dangerous 
to  mankind,  are  well  represented  in  China,  not  only 
by  the  Dipmdincz  but  also  by  the  Ilomalopsince 
(oriental  fresh-water  snakes). 

The  venomousp  Prottroglypha  (with  anterior 
poison  fangs)  are  represented  by  terrestrial  forms 
{Elapina.)  and  marine  forms  (sea  snakas").  Among 
the  former  is  the  Cobra  which  is  often  found  up  to 
the  30th  parallel  of  latitude  ;  in  fact  in  the  sacred 
island  of  Pootoo  in  the  Chusan  group  it  is:  one  of 
the  commonest  .«;nakc8,  though,  strange  to  say,  not 
specially  feared  by  the  nativejr.  The  Chine.se-  variety 
differs  somewhat  from  the  Indian  -and  i.s  usually 
almost  black  in  colour  with  about  13  pale  yellow 
( r()s.<  bands,  but  the  'spectacle'  mark  is  almost 
always  distinct,  as  is  also  the  dilatable  neck.  This 
variety  is  common  to  the  South  of  China  and 
Malaysia,  and  is  usually  not  of  a  fierce  disposition. 


Many  species  of  sea-«Tiakes,  all  of  which  are  poi- 
sonous, are  found  in  the  China  seas,  often  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  land. 

Of  the  Blunt-headed  snakes  a  new  species, 
Aviblycephalus  sinensis,  has  recently  been  described 
by  the  Shanghai  Museum. 

All  the  Vipers  of  China  are  Pit-vipers,  so  called 
from  having  a  curious  little  pit  between  the  nose 
and  the  eye ;  a  dangerous  group  of  reptiles  which 
includes  the  American  Rattlesnake.  The  Chinese 
species  do  not  possess  rattles  but  belong  to  the 
genera  Ancistrodon  and  Trimeresurus.  Ancistrodon 
bloinhofjii  is  the  only  poisonous  snake  found  in 
North  China,  but  at  least  six  other  species  of  these 
genera  are  found  south  of  the  30th  parallel  of 
latitude,  one  of  which,  Ancistrodon  acutus,  grows 
to  6  feet  in  length  and  Has  a  prodigious  development 
of  poison  fangs,  being  called  by  the  Chinese  the 
'five  pace  snake'  from  the  reputed  rapidly  fatal 
effects  of  its  bite. 

Fukien  is  a  rich  collecting  ground  for  reptiles 
as  it  is  situated  where  the  faunae  of  the  Oriental 
and  Palaearctic  regions  freely  intermingle. 

For  further  information  see  Bo'ulenger  :  Cata- 
logue of  Snakes  in  British  MiLseum;  Boettger  : 
Mat.  herp.  Faun,  von  China;  Giinther  :  Reptiles, 
of  British  India;  Stanley  :  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S., 
1914,  p.  21  and  1916  p.  83;  Stejneger  :  Herpttology 
of  Japan;  Wall  :  Proc.  Zoological  Society,  London, 
1903.  vol.  1,  p.  84.  [A.S.] 

RESIN,  :(S  ^  sung  hsiang.  Most  of  the  resin 
exported  from  China  ports  comes  from  Kuangtung, 
whence  it  goes  to  Hongkong  and  thence  to  northern 
ports.  There  are  two  kinds,  the  dark  yellow  and 
the  light  yellow,  the  latter  being  used  by  pewtermen 
for  soldering.  The  trade  is  small,  20,600  to  30,000 
piculs  annually,  but  might  be  developed,  especially 
in  Kuangsi.  Resin  is  also  used  at  Hongkong  in 
soap  making. 

The  export  in  1916  was  pels.  50,633,  value 
Hk.Tls.  179,551. 

REVOLUTION,  THE.  Sun  Yat  sen,  K'ano 
Yu-wei  and  others  had  worked  for  many  years  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Manchu  dynasty,  and  they 
were  leaders  of  Societies  having  that  object ;  though 
some  aimed  at  a  constitutional  Monarchy  and  others 
at  a  Republic.  In  1911  the  time  was  ripe  for 
revolution.  Floods  in  the  Yangtze  valley  and 
Sh^ng  Kung  Pad's  railway  schemes,  were  important 
factors  in  preparing  the  people  for  revolt;  but  it 
was  precipitated  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  the 
anti -dynastic  plot  through  the  explosion  of  a  bomb 
at  Hankow.  The  Revolutionaries  decided  to  act  at 
once,  and  on  October  10  obliged  Li  Yuan-hung  to 
become  their  leader.  The  next  day  they  seized 
Wuchang  and  the  Hanyang  Arsenal,  and  though  the 
Peking  government  at  first  regarded  it  as  a  local 
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affair,    within    a    month    fourtoon    i'ruvinco*    had 
doclured  thuir  indupundonco,  iiiontly   without  l'l(>o<i 
iihod. 

On  October  19  tho  iSocond  National  AnnnnLly 
tnut,  and  thu  govornniunt  hud  to  face  thoir  poact^ful 
drniandM  iim  well  as  ttio  arnird  ()])()(k<viti(>u  in  tho 
provini'OM.  Tho  ABScnibly  obliged  tho  Jtogcnt  to 
ugroo  to  nineteen  articles,  which,  while  they  left 
tho  dyna»iy  ntandin^',  took  from  it  its  abnoluto 
power.  Tlio  U(>^i'nt  cvtin  uwore  on  brhulf  of  tho 
Krnperor  th.it  the  fti^rcenifiit  «hould  bo  obHcrvcd ; 
but  tho  people  of  tho  South  had  no  faith  in  the  word 
or  oath  of  Manchuui  Yuan  Sjiih  k'aj,  who  liud 
boon  dJHnuHHod  in  di>gra('n  sonio  yoar.s  bofoio,  had 
to  bo  rocullod,  and  as  I'roiuior  he  tried  to  niako  tho 
ManchuH  on  the  one  hand  understand'  tho  temper  of 
the  people,  and  on  tho  other  to  persuade  the  people 
to  bo  content  with  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
Fighting  resulted  in  tho  loss  of  Hanyang  to  tho 
Revolutionists,  with  the  destruction  of  Hankow 
native  city ;  but  on  the  other  hand  they  got  poesea- 
fiion  of  Nanking  and  declared  it*  the  capital  of  the 
Kepublic.  An  armistice  followed,  and  a  peace 
Conference  in  Shanghai,  T'ang  Shao-i  acting  for 
YiiAN  and  Wu  T'ing-fang  for  the  Revolutionaries. 
Meantime  delegates  from  the  revolted  Provinces  met 
at  Nanking  to  draw  up  a  Constitution  "and  to 
organize  a  provisional  government.  Sun  Yat-sen 
returned  to  China,  and  of  seventeen  voting  provinces 
sixteen  chose  him  as  First  President  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  of  the  Republic  of  China.  He 
went  to  Nanking  to  take  up  office,  and  Li  YiiAN-HUNo 
was  made  Vice-President. 

Peace  negotiations  came  to  a  deadlock ;  parts 
of  the  provinces  were  out  of  control  and  suffered 
much  from  brigandage,  and  the  Manchu  prince>s 
were  divided  as  to  fighting  or  yielding,  when 
forty-six  Generals  of  the  Northern  Army  united  to 
demand  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  and  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  Republic.  To  what  e^^tent  YiiAN 
Shih-k'ai  prompted  this  action  is  unknown  ;  it  left 
the  Manchus  no  alternative,  and  the  Emperor 
abdicated  on  February  12,  1912.  He  was  permitted 
to  retain  his  title  and  some  personal  prerogatives 
and  the  Imperial  family  was  granted  an  allowance 
of  Tls.  4,000,000  per  annum.  Sun  Yat-sen  at  once 
resigned  the  provisional  Presidency  and  YiiAN 
Shih-k'ai  was  elected  the  first  President  of  the 
Republic. 

In  June-August,  1913,  there  took  place  what 
has  received  the  name  of  the  "Second  Revolution." 
This  was  a  'punitive  expedition'  organized  by  ex- 
treme members  of  the  Kuo  min  tang  with  the  object 
of  removing  YiiAN  from  the  Presidency.  The  chief 
occasions  alleged  for  this  rebellion  were  (1)  the 
murder  of  Sung  Chiao-j^n,  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, for  which  the  government  was  considered 
guilty ;  (2)  the  signing  of  a-  large  loan  with  foreign 
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bank*  without  thu  previoiui  tanction  o(  J'arltaiiienL 
Tho  nx])c<iition  novcr  gt/t  ncAf  Peking,  but  Nankmt.; 
paid  for  tho  revolt  by  throe  dayti'  hxAing  by  Iho 
troops  of  (JiiANU  HauN. 

Tho  d(x:ument«  connected  with  the  JCevolution 
are  (onvcniontly  collected  in  the  Cuika  Mibsiom 
Ykaii  Hook,  1912. 

RHENISH   MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

J/raii'ju(irirrM  ;     liarnien,   (jc-rmany. 

Entered  China,  1847. 

Wrjrk*  in  Kuangtung  l*rovinc«. 

ThiH  Society  *vaij  moved  to  send  out  workcrg  to 
('hina  thr6«igh  the  influence  of  Dr.  (iur/.LAir  ('/t'  ), 
and  tho  Revs.  F.  Gknaehu  and  H.  Kokmtku  were 
warmly  welcomed  by  him  on  their  landing  in  Hong- 
kong in  1047.  They  were  at  firat  wholly  guided  by 
the  advice  and  example  of  thi«  drwot^rd  but  iome- 
wliat  unpractical  "ApoKtIe  of  the  ChineKO,"  but 
after  a  tinvc,  Mr.  Genakhii,  decided  to  act  inde 
pcndently,  and  proceeded  to  the  mainland,  and 
worked  at  a  village  not  far  from  the  Bocca  Tigris; 
and  this  district  Tung-kun  Tj^  5t,  ^^^  ever  since 
been  the  principal  centre  of  the  Rhenish  Mission. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Society  had  many  trials 
and  discouragements.  Mr.  Koesteu  died  six  monthg 
after  arrival.  The  work  was  hindered  by  clan 
quarrels,  and  the  T'ai  P'ing  rebellion,  and  was 
completely  interrupted  for  two  years  by  the  war 
which  broke  ou^t  between  England  and  China 
in  1856. 

In  1864,  Mr.  Genaehr  and  two  of  his  sons  died 
of  cholera,  contracted  through  sheltering  a  poor 
woman  suffering  from  that  disease,  whose  relatives 
had  cast  her  out. 

In  1866  the  Rev.  Ernst  Fabee  {q.v.)  arrived 
with  other  re-inforcement ;  but  by  death,  ill-health 
and  other  causes,  the  staff  was  reduced  to  two  in 
1880,  and  some  of  the  work  (including  that  in 
Canton  city)  passed  to  the  Berlin  Mission,  and  some 
to  the  Basel  Mission. 

In  1914,  the  work  waA  again  hindered  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  War. 

In  .<pite  of  all  these  discouragements,  some  solid 
work  has  been  done.  One  of  the  first  missionaries, 
(Mr,  Genaehr),  early  founded  a  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  the  Tung-kun  district,  in  connection  with 
which  his  seventeen  years  of  missionary  life  were 
chiefly  spent.  It  afterwards  was  put  under  the 
care  of  his  son,  Rev.  Immanuel  Genaehb. 

In  addition  to  evangelistic  work,  the  Mission 
has  schools  with  nearly  600  scholars  (1915),  including 
a  Middle  School  for  Boys  at  Tung-kun,  and  a 
Girls'  boarding  ?chool  at  Taiping  :fc;  ^  •  In  1886, 
medical  work  \va.s  begun  at  Tung-kun,  and  a  few 
years  later,  the  first  medical  missionary  of  the 
Society  arrived.  The  hospital  was  moved  in  1903 
to  a  healthier  position  outside  the  city.     There  is 
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also    a    Leper    Asylum    hero,    which    reported    256 
inmate*?  in  1916. 

Statistics,  1916  :— 

Foreign  Missionaries  35 

(of  whom  three  were  prisoners  of  war 
in  Japan  and  fifteen  in  Germany, 
detained  by  the  European  War). 

Stations         6 

Employed  Chinese  Staff 99 

Communicants    1,743  (1914) 

RHINOPITHECUS.     See  Monkey, 

RHO,  JACQUES,  U^^  Lo  ya-ko,  a  Jesuit 
Father  born  at  Milan  in  1593.  He  reached  Macao 
in  1622,  and  is  said  to  have  saved  the  Colony  by  his 
courage  and  coolness  when  it  was  threatened  by  the 
Dutch.  In  1624  he  entered  China  and  went  with 
r.  Vacnoni  to  Shansi.  Called  to  Peking  to  assist 
in  the  correction  of  the  calendar,  he  shared  the 
immense  labours,  the  trials  and  the  success  of 
ScHALL.  He  died  prematurely  and  somewhat  sud- 
denly in  1636. 

Havret  :  La  Steie  chretienyie  de  Si-mjan-fou, 
ri,  p.  29,  note. 

RHUBARB,  ;^:^-^a  huang.  The  best  rhubarb 
comes  from  the  region  north-west  of  Sungpan  (Ssu- 
ch'uan)  and  from  the  neighbouring  part  of  Kansu, 
where  it  grows  wild  among  scrub  and  near  rocky 
watercourses  between  7,500  and  12,500  feet  altitude. 
This  is  Mhtum  palmatuni,  var.  tanguticwn,  but 
there  is  a  second-grade  rhubarb,  li.  officinale,  also 
in  the  market,  found  near  Tachienlu,  on  the  Tibetan 
border ;  and  a  very  inferior  rhubarb  is  cultivated 
in  the  forests  of  N.W.  Hupei.  Rhubarb  has  been 
known  in  China  for  5,000  years.  Exportation  1915, 
Pels.  14,000,  value  Tls.  223,000;  1916,  Pels.  8,017, 
Tls.  131,281. 

RICCI,  MATTHEW,  ^^fi  Li  Ma-t'ou,  was 
born  at  Macerata  near  Ancona,  October  6,  1553. 
He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Rome  when  he 
was  19,  and  when  only  half-way  through  his  tlieolo- 
gical  studies  he  was  sent  to  India.  He  therefore 
owtd  his  success  rather  to  personal  qualities  than 
to  great  learning,  for  after  the  age  of  25  he  had 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  further  studies  in 
philosophy,  etc. 

He  reached  Goa  in  September  1578,  and  four 
years  later  was  sent  on  to  China,  settling  first  at 
L'hao  fh'ing  fu  in  Kuangtung. 

At  hi.<  first  arrival  in  China  or  rather  in  Macao, 
he  planned  to  reach  Peking  and  make  himself 
acceptable  at  court,  judging  that  by  this  means  the 
whole  of  China  would  be  opened  to  missionary  work. 
While  he  '■tudieci  tlie  laui^'uage  therefore,  he  tvought 
to  make  friend.«i  with  mandarins  who  had  influence 
at  Court. 

Early   in   1599,   accompanied   by   P.    Cattanf.o, 
he  left  Nanking  in  the  suite  of  a  friendly  mandarin 


bound  for  the  capital.  Oi\  arrival  he  was  introduced 
to  an  official  of  the  Palace.  On  account  of  the  war 
with  Japan,  however,  it  was  impossible  to  get 
presented  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  missionaries 
returned  to  Nanking,  which  was  reached  after  a 
year's  absence.  Nothing  discouraged,  Ricci  sent 
C.\TTANEO  to  Macao  to  get  suitable  presents  for  the 
Emperor.  He  then  started  again  for  Peking  on 
May  6,  1600,  with  P.  Pantcja  and  Frere  Bastien 
as  his  companions,  travelling  by  the  Grand  Canal 
on  the  junk  of  an  official  whom  he  knew.  At  Lin 
ch'ing  chou  ^  ?^  ;^  he  was  stopped  by  Ma  T'ang 
of  the  Customs.  House,  who  seized  what  he  fancied 
of  the  presents,  accused  the  missionaries  of  meaning 
evil  to  the  Emperor  and  put  them  in  prison.  After 
six  months*  confinement  they  were  surprised  by  an 
imperial  order  that  they  with  their  presents  should 
be  sent  to  Peking  at  once.  They  reached  the  capital 
o!i  January  4,  1601. 

Wan  Li  was  delighted  with  the  presents — clocks 
and  other  things  not  seen  before  in  China,  and  he 
wanted  to  see  the  missionaries  also,  but  the  Bo^rd 
of  Rites  forbad  it.  In  response  however  to  a 
humble  request  from  llicci  he  gave  to  the  Fathers 
permL^ision  to  rent  a  house  in  Peking  and  gave 
money  from  the  Treasury  for  their  maintenance. 
Having  secured  a  house  in  the  Tartar  city  P.  Ricci 
received  many  visits  from  officials  and  literati,  some 
of  whom  were  merely  curious  while  others  were 
eager  to  enquire  about  mathematics  and  other 
sciences'.  Ricci  took  the  opportunity  to  teach 
religious  truth  as  well  and  in  four  years'  time  there 
were  already  more  than  two  hundred  converts. 
Among  them  were  the  three  scholars  Li  Chih-tsao 
called  Li  Lcon  of  Hangchow,  a  man  of  rare  ability, 
who  translated  into  Chinese  Euclid,  Aristotle  and 
other  western  authors,  besides  producing  a  number 
of  original  works  on  mathematics,  etc.  ;  Hsii 
KuANG-CH'i,  called  Paul  Hsii,  of  Zikawei,  and 
Yang  Ch'i  yiian. 

With  the  help  of  P.  P.  Pantcja  and  Ferreira 
the  Mission  at  Pao  ting  fu  was  opened,  and  frequent 
excursions  were  made  into  the  neighbouring  villages. 
Ricci' s  attitude  with  regard  to  what  is  called 
ancestral  worship  and  other  Chinese  ceremonies 
gave  rise  later  to  the  controversy  about  Rites,  (see 
Hifrs  Controversy). 

Besides  his  own  particular  work  in  the  capital 
Ricci  had  the  general  management  of  all  the  work 
of  the  Jesuits  in  China.  His  health  gave  way  under 
the  strain  and  he  died  on  May  11,  1610,  aged  59. 
The  Emperor  gave  for  the  burial  of  the  missionary 
some  ground  and  buildings  which  had  belonged  to  a 
eunuch  condemned  to  death.  This  is  the  earliest 
ecclesiastical  property  acquired  by  foreigners  in 
China ;  it  is  the  cemetery  called  Cha-la,  outside  the 
Ping  t/.u  men,  west  of  the  city,  where  Riccrs  tomb 
mav  Rtill  be  visited. 
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Tho  folluwing  ia  tho  coniplctu  Ital  of  thu  worki 
(■(liiiponiHl  or  truiiiluliul  liy  Uioi^  tri  collaboration 
with  lliu  (loclorM  Jlhii  I'm;!.  uikI  Li  Ijlon  ;  Ihry  aro 
uliiKmt  till  now  loMt. 

"^    \    I*  >%  ^'^<*  /'  "  '^'A  ^'i^^*- 

i^Mii^   f'^iKio  .'/"  /»'",  1696.     (Dr  Anucitiu). 

W  Ml  ltd  /i«  ^''"  ^  ""  '  ^"  /"•  NuMch'auK,  Killing- 
iti,  15U6.      (Art  of  (Mtltiviitiiig  tlio  uuwnory). 

A  {lAl  jlj  y  11"/'  /.""  .'/"  Cu.  i'ckiiiK,  1602. 
((MMierul  g«ogra]>liy). 

:^':ii'^ii  Tun  C/tu  xhih  x.  raking,  1601. 
(Catt'iliiHiii).     Ur|)iiL)li.slii>(i  in  Sliiiiigliai. 

Pt  0t  Tsou  su.  Jiinuary  27,  1601.  (Memorial 
to  tlu<  thi'ono  asking  Iruve  to  stay  in  lurking). 

H  ^r  tSi  ^  '^'"''i  /<.Hi;/7  lun  liii/i.     1601?     (Trfatise 
oa    tho    four   olcnuMit'i ;    only    known    from   llicd'H 
corrcspondonco). 

VL  ''I*  itu!  Q'i     C'/i'itn    k'un   t'l    i.       ( Treatise     on 
co.^inography    and   geography  ?  )     Only    one   copy    is 
known;  it  is  in  the  National  Library  of  Paris. 
d  "I*  fi.  0  ^'^f^^'  •">''"/'  ^w  yen.     Peking,  1604. 

M  ("J  Hi  /^  ^'^'  ^'('  j/ucn  p<lti.  Peking.  1607 
(Six  books  of  Euclid).  Orally  translated  by  Ricci 
and  written  by  Hsii  Paul,  P.  Semedo  puts  this 
work  down  to  Li  Llon. 

r^  2i  ifi  1R  i3  tt)t  Jlun  kai  t'ung  hfiiin  t'u  shuo. 
Peking,  lb08,    (Ivvplanation  of  the  Celestial  Sphere). 

*5f  A  't*  jR  ^'^«  /<■'*  *'^*«^  pUen.  Peking,  1608. 
This  work  is  still  printed  and  sold  at  Zikawei. 

P5  9  ^  (j.  A  St  IJ^i  ch'in  ch'ii  i  pa  chang. 
Peking,  1601.  (Eight  'violin  songs,'  turned  into 
Chinese). 

PM'  ^  t!jf'  Xr  ,//.»■/  tui  chU  (hi.  Nothing  is  known 
of  this  beyond  the  title. 

liS  3^  ail  Chijig  Vicn  kai.  (A  catalogue  of  the 
stars,  in  verse). 

Posthumous  Works. 

^  ^  ^  tS  T'ung  win  suan  chih.  Translation 
of  P.  C'lavio's  Epitome  arithmeticae  practicae 
(1583).  Taught  by  Ricci,  translated  by  Li  LcON, 
and  published  by  him  in  1614. 

®  ^  ^  f^  Huan  jung  chiao  i.  Probably  P. 
Clavio's  Trattato  della  figuerc  isoperimetre. 
Taught  by  Ricci  and  translated  by  Li  Leon,  as  in 
the  last  case. 

it']  ft  ^  ^  Ts'e  Hang  fa  i.  (Practical  geometry). 
An  oral  tran?lation  by  Ricci,  taken  down  by 
Hsii  Paul  in  1607  and  published  by  him  in  1617. 

5^  ^  iS  ^  ^i^^  hsiieh  i  tu.  (A,  refutation  of 
the  errors  of  idolatry).  This  work  was  reissued  at 
the  Pel  T'ang,  Peking,  1880. 

RICE,  Oryza  sativa,  ^  Mi,  grown  in  all  the 
provinces  south  of  the  Yellow  River,  and  by  dry 
cultivation  to  a  small  extent  in  South  Manchuria. 
The  chief  centres  of  production  are  the  Yangtze, 
especially  the  Anhui-Kiangsu  belt,  which,  with  the 
plains  of  Hunan,  and  Ku^ng&i,  are  the  sole  regions 


from   which,  norm^Wy,  ric«  i§  •xitorUd.     The  pro- 

du( lion  of  Ihe  former  bfll  ii  c«tirnat«<l  at  from  forty 
to  forty  eight  million  pn  ula,  and  in  a  ytMi  of 
bumper  cropf  (auch  lu  l\i09)  over  »ix  million  picula 
aru  ttvailabitt  for  exportation.  Jiice  ia  impori4Kl 
from  thuNo  diiilric-ta  by  the  northern  provincca  in 
large  quantiticA  and  la  alii'.*  vent  to  the  South,  but 
vi'ry  little  ii  exported  abroad,  Japan  being  an 
ot'cojiioniil  importer.  Houth  Chin*  tmpf.>rta  frcim 
T<»iik'in,  ( 'o<'hin  China,  and  Kiam,  but  alio  from 
KtiungMi,  where  rice  la  the  iitaple  export.  It  i« 
claimi'd  that  (.'hinete  rice  it  much  superior  to  the 
imported  sorta. 

In  South  China  two  cropi  arc  obtained  annually, 
further  north  only  one.  The  yield  per  acre  ia 
estimated  by  King  at  forty  bushela  for  water  rice 
and  twenty  busheU  for  dry  rice,  and  HosiE  gave 
the  yield  on  the  S.such'uan  central  plaina  aa  forty- 
four  bushel«.  The  r^fficial  fignres  of  rice  production, 
as  given  in  the  China  Year  Book,  are  three  and 
three  quarter  million  ton&  per  annum.  This  differa 
greatly  from  those  given  by  King  (p.  271),  where 
the  estimate,  derived  by  deduction,  is  61, 500, (XX) 
tons, — thiw  illustrating  very  well  the  vagueneaa  of 
statistics  on  Chinese  products.  King  has  taken  the 
population  at  410, (XX), 000,  and  multiplied  this  figure 
by  300  lb::.  =  the  amount  of  rice  known  to  be  con- 
sumed per  capita  annually  in  Japan.  But,  1 — the 
population  of  China  is  probably  far  short  of 
410,000,000;  2 — the  many  millions  of  people  in  the 
northern  provinces  never  taste  rice  ;  3 — the  e-timate 
of  300  lbs.  may  be  too  high ;  4 — large  quantities  of 
rice  are  imported  to  China  annually.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  at  least  safe  to  cut  his  figure  in  half, 
making  37,500,000  tons,  which  is  just  ten  times  the 
official  estimate.  Compare  India's  production  of 
about  thirty  million  tons  (cropped  from  about 
seventy  million  acres),  and  Japan's  of  over  seven 
million  tons  (cropped  on  something  over  seven 
million  acres). 

Glutinous  rice,  Oryza  glutinoaa,  Rumph.,  ^ff^ 
no  mi,  which  is  easily  distinguished  from  0.  sativa 
by  its  whitenless  and  opaqueness,  as  well  as  its 
more  globular  shape,  does  not  take  the  latter's  place 
as  an  article  of  diet,  nor  is  it  cultivated  for  that 
purpo  e.  (HosiE,  S»uch'uan,  p.  8).  It  is  occas- 
ionally eaten  as  a  change  of  diet,  but  is  more 
usually  baked  in  a  peculiar  manner  and  eaten  as 
cakes  between  meals.  But  sugar  is  extract-ed  from 
it  and  a  weak  spirit  [lao  chiu  :^7S)  is  also  manu- 
factured. It  amounts  in  Ssuch'uan  to  only  20  to 
3U  per  cent,  of  the  total  rice  cultivation. 

Glutinous-rice  dumplings  are  Aade  at  the  time 
of  the  Fifth  Moon  Feast  and  consumed  in  large 
quantities.  Puffed  rice  is  eaten  by  persons  with 
weak  digestions,  and  sweetmeats  al^  also  made  from 
this  rice ;  it  is  used  in  diarrhoea,  in  the  shape  of 
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a  congee,  as  a  diuretic  in  fevers,  and  cakes  of  it 
fried  in  camel  fat  are  used  for  hemorrhoids.  The 
rice  flowers  are  used  as  a  dentifrice,  the  stalk  is 
recommended  for  biliousness,  and  its  ash  for  the 
treatment  of  wounds  and  discharges. 

The  water-grown  rice  is  named  shui-mi,  andl 
the  upland,  haii-mi.  Rice,  the  Chinese  staff  of 
life,  is  said  {Medica  Materia)  to  benefit  the  breath, 
remove  anxiety  and  thirst,  check  discharges,  warm 
the  viscera,  harmonize  the  gases  of  the  stomach  and 
cause  the  growth  of  flesh.  If  taken  in  the  form  of 
congee,  with  Euryale  ferox,  it  will  benefit  the  vital 
principle,  strengthen  the  will,  clarify  the  hearing, 
and  brighten  the  eye.  The  second  water  in  which 
Oryza  saliva  is  scoured  is  called  Hsi-erh-kan  ^H^ 
and  is  regarded  as  cooling  to  the  blood,  and  diuretic. 
Even  the  rust  growing  on  rice  is  made  use  of,  being 
administered  in  acute  paralysis  of  the  fauces,  while 
the  lixiviated  ash  of  rice  straw  is  used  as  an  antidote 
in  arsenical  poisoning. 

Red  rice  {0.  saliva,  var.  pfaecox)  is  a  third 
well-marked  variety,  which  is  hardier  than  the 
others  and  cultivated  at  higher  altitudes. .  The 
upland  rice  is  0.  saliva,  var.  montana. 

The  many  uses  to  which  rice  straw  is  put  make 
it  almost  a.s  impQrtant  as  the  rice  itself.  As  food 
and  bedding  for  cattle  and  horses,  as  thatching 
mat-erial,  as  fuel,  as  mulch,  as  a  source  of  organic 
matter  in  the  soil  and  as  a  fertilizer,  it  represents 
a  money  value  which  is  very  large.  Besides  these 
ultimate  uses  the  rice  straw  is  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  articles  used  in  enormous  quaatities. 
It  is  estimated  that  nearly  200  million  bags  for 
storing  rice  and  beaas  are  made  annually  in  Japan 
(from  which  the  figures  for  China  can  be  imagined) ; 
matting,  sandals,  and  rough  rope  are  also  made  in 
great  quantities,  and  coarse  paper  {q.v.).      [N.S.] 

RICE  BIRD,  ^-?Eft,  the  Yellow -breasted 
Burning,  Embenza  aureola,  frequents  the  rice-fields 
of  China  and  is  eaten  as  a  great  delicacy,  like  the 
allied  ortolan  in  Europe. 

RICE  CHINA  or  eyelet-hole  china  was  first 
manufactured  in  the  reign  of  Ch'ien  Lung.  The 
soft  paste  was  stamped  out  in  holes,  which  were 
glazed  over  before  the  firing  process,  the  glaze  being 
transparent. 

RICE  CHRISTIAN,  a  term  used  for  Chinese 
who  profe?6  Christianity  for  the  sake  of  getting 
employment  with  foreigners  or  for  some  other  such 
mercenary  end.  There  have  no  doubt  been  large 
numbers  of  them,  though  not  so  many  as  might  be 
assumed  by  a  mere  visitor  to  the  Treaty  Ports  who 
sees  nothing  of  China. 

RICE-PAPER.     See  Paper. 

RICHARD,  TIMOTHY,  ^  IS  *  isi  Ei  Timo- 
t'ai,  was  born  in  Wales  in  1845,  and  reached  China 


in  1870  as  an  agent'of  the  English  Baptist  Missionary 
Society.  For  some  years  he  worked  in  Shantung, 
making  jDne  trip  to  Manchuria,  but  in  1876  went 
to  T'ai  Yuan  in  Shansi  to  distribute  famine  relief, 
and  afterwards  devoted  himself  especially  to  work 
among  officials  and  scholars.  In  1887  he  left  Shansi 
and  did  literary  and  editorial  work  in  Peking  and 
Tientsin  and  in  1891  removed  to  Shanghai  as 
Secretary, of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Chris:t- 
ian  and  General  knowledge.  (See  Christian  Litera- 
ture Society).  He  has  been  one  of  the  mo-^t  active  of 
missionaries  in  all  schemes  to  benefit  China  and  has 
had  considerable  intercourse  with  the  more  im- 
portant officials,  taking  a  large  share  in  Reform 
work.  He  was:  the  means  of  establishing  the  Shansi 
University  and  the  first  Public  School  for  Chinese' 
in  Shanghai.  He  has  written  little  in  English 
except  translations  of  some  Buddhist  books.  The- 
list  is  The  Awakening  of  Faith;  Guide  to  Buddha- 
hood;  A  Mission  to  Heaven;  Conversion  by  the 
Million;  and  (in  1916)  Forty- five  Years  in  China. 

RICHTHOFEN,  FERDINAND  VON,  Baron, 
was  born  at  Karlsruhe  in  1833,  and  devoted  himself 
early  tio  geological  exploration.  In  1870  he  started 
on  his  first  journey  in  China.  The  Shanghai 
Chamber  of  Commerce  contributed  largely  to  the 
expense  of  his  various  expeditioni;,  and  no  doubt 
his  explorations  of  trade  routes  was. of  the  greatest 
value  to  commerce.  Hii  eleven  letters  to  the  Cham- 
ber, written  in  1870-2,  are  still  a  standard  work.  He 
went  through  eleven  of  the  Eighteen  Provinces.,  and 
on  his  return  to  Europe  published  an  elaborate  work 
on  the  geology  of  Chinti,  with  an  Atlas ;  the  book 
was  in  German  and  has  not  been  translated  into 
English.     He  died  in  1905. 

RIOJUN,  the  Japanese  name  of  "Port  Arthur, 
{q.v.). 

RIPA,    MATTEO,   a   Propagandist  missionary, 
in  China  and  afterwards  founder  of  the  College  of 
the  Holy  Family  for  the  education  of  young  Chinese 
(at  Naples). 

He  was  born  on  March  29,  1682  at  Eboli  in  the 
diocese  of  Salerno.  At  18  he  was  converted  from 
an  evil  life  and  felt  called  of  God  to  go  to  the 
China  Mi.ssion.  After  study  at  Rome  he  was 
ordained  and  sent  by  Clement  XI  with  several 
other  missionaries  to  carry  the  Cardinal's  biretta)  to 
Mgr.  DE  TouRNON.  Embarking  on  an  English  ship 
he  reached  Macao  21  months  later,  on  January  2, 

1710.  He  visited  Cardinal  de  Tournon  in  prison, 
who  recommended  him  to  K'anq  Hsi  as  a  painter. 
He  was  called  to  court,  reaching  Peking  in  January, 

1711.  While  working  at  his  art  he  was  also  busy 
in  converting  the  Chinese,  feeling  specially  drawn 
towards  the  formation  of  a  native  clergy,  who  could 
work  more  effectively  than  European  missionaries. 
Other  missionaries  did  not  agree  with  him,  but  he 
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bi'^'uii  tho  intftructidii  of  hoiiio  ('hififso  childriu)  in 
his  hoiiMo.  In  1722  lir  bought  a  hoimc,  lliu  fir«t 
t'tflublitihuiunt  o(  titu  I'ropH^undiMtfi  in  Trkin^. 
Aftvr  tho  death  uf  K'anq  Hhi  hu  got  prrniinAiun 
from  VuNd  l"iiKN(j  to  Icuvj'  ihvi  court,  and  d('|wirt«d 
from  IN'Uin^;  in  Novcnilirr,  1723,  taking  with  him 
four  young  «cholura  and  tht'ir  trat-hur.  Arnvi'd  in 
Italy  ho  Hponb  eight  yearn  in  getting,  from  tho  Pope 
and  from  the  Kmperor,  the  Authorization  for  creat- 
ing a  ('oll«'go  for  CliineBe  at  NapleM.  In  1732  he 
Buceeeded,  and  on  .luly  25  of  that  year  the  opening 
of  the  C'oUege  of  tho  Holy  Family  took  place.  (See 
Colleije,  (.'hmeAe).  Ho  Bp<^nt  hia  last  years  in  tho 
managenjent  of  the  dollrf^jf  and  Congregation,  and 
died  on  Novcmhor  22,  1745. 

He  left  a  diffuse  but  interesting  account  of  his 
voyages,  hia  life  at  court  and  liis  work  at  Naples. 
It  was  published  at  Naples  in  1832  as  Storia  drlla 
Fondazione  delln  C<m(jre(jazionc  e  del  Collajio  dei 
Cint'si  .  .  .  scritto  dalto  xtesso  Fondntore  Matteo 
Pipa,  e  de  Viaggi  da  lux  fatti;  (3  vols.  8vo.).  An 
abridged  English  tran^^lation  appeared  in  London 
in  1861,  entitled  Mejnoirs  of  Father  Bipn.  The 
translator  was  Fortunato  Prandi. 

RITES  CONTROVERSY.  The  famous  con 
troversy  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  knpwn  as 
that  of  the  Chinese  Rites,  by  which  the  whole 
missionary  body  was  divided,  comprises  two  dL&tinct 
questions  :  the  Chinese  name  for  God,  and  whether 
ancestral  worship,  as  well  as  those  honours  which, 
the  literati  pjvy  to  Confucius,  are  allov.'abie. 

I. — The  Chinese  name  for  God.  Father  Matteo 
Eicci  always  preferred  the  term  T'ienchu^  ^  ^ 
(Lord  of  Heaven),  as  most  appropriate  for  de'^ignat- 
ing  God  in  Chinese.  But  in  studying  th?  Ancient 
Classics,  he  became  convinced  that  the  two  terms 
T'ien  ^  (Heaven)  and  Shangti  Jc.  ^  (Supreme 
Ruler),  designated  equally  well  the  true  God, 
Sovereign  Lord  of  all  things.  He  admitted  that 
later  writers,  following  the  commentaries  of  Chu 
Hsi,  explained  T'ien  and  Shangti  as  being  the 
material  heavens,  but  this  interpretation  *did  not 
seem  to  him  to  be  based  upon  the  texts  of  the 
Ancient  Classics.  He,  therefore,  conceded  to  Yn^ 
converts  tl-e  indiscriminate  use  of  the  three  terms 
T'icn-chv  (Lord  of  Heaven),  T'{e?i  (Heaven)  and 
A^^a7jy^i' (Supreme  Ruler)  for  designating  the  true 
God. 

Violent  discussions  arose  over  this  interpreta- 
tion'and  the  practical  decision  of  Ricci.  In  the 
year  1704  and  again  in  1715,  in  documents  which 
will  be  summed  up  further  on,  Pope  Clement  XI, 
without  deciding  on  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
T'ie7i  and  Shangti  in  the  Ancient  Classics,  forbade 
the  converts  using  them  for  designating  the  true 
God,  on  account  of  the  danger  which  they  offered 
owing  to  the  actual  interpretation  attached  to  them. 


Lcttrncd  MnoloKues  have  in  our  dayi  upheld 
Ukm'h  opinion  ag  to  the  meaning  of  the  Usrma  T'Un 
and  Shangti  in  tho  Annent  '  -  -  (sre  Lecce  : 
Thr  Aoltotm  of  the  Chinese  c..  ,  j  (Jod  and  tht 

MpiritM,  1852,  and  A  letter  to  Profettor  Max  MiiUer, 
rhiefly  on  the  trnnflatton  of  thr  Chinese  terms  T% 
niid  Shangti^  laJjO). 

II. — Anre^tor  Wotuhip  find  //ofii/ur»  I'aid  to 
('onfUciuA. — Theae  were  neither  Huddhi«t  nor  Taoiat 
pra<'tircii,  but  thono  pi-culiar  rit**  wft«n  by  the 
ancient  Chineite  honoured  their  dead,  and  tho»<^ 
honouri  paid  Ut  (^oNruciUM  by  the  literati  iiucc«»>ful 
in  their  examinationii,  and  by  officialii,  Thoee  ritea 
con>i«ted  in  kneeling  on  the  ground  and  bowin((, 
burning  incenne,  and  offering  meat*  before  the 
ancestral  tablets.  Mwci  allowed  them,  becauae  it 
Beamed  to  him  they  were  but  the  manifeutationa  of 
respect  and  thanks  which  disciplei!  owed  to  their 
masters  or  children  to  their  parents,  and  were 
similar  to  those  honours  paid  to  officials,  teachers, 
parents,  and  friends  while  still  living.  In  regard 
to  the  honours  paid  to  Confuciuh  ;  Miccj  only 
allowed  those  which  were  compulsory  for  literati 
.^^uccesaful.  at  their  examinations;  it  is  thus  that  he 
did  not  p«nnit  the  more  solemn  honours  (which 
some  call  sacrifices)  paid  at  the  equinoxes  before 
the  tablet  of  Confucius,  although  he  did  not  .«ee 
in  these  anything  savouring  of  superstition. 

As  they  were  not,  however,  required  for  secur- 
ing literary  degrees  or  fulfilling  official  functions, 
he  forbade  them  to  his  converts.  Moreover,  such 
toleration  was  in  his  opinion  but  temporary,  that  is, 
until  Christian  pra slices  were  thoroughly  implanted 
among  converts,  who  would  then  honour  their  dead 
in  accord  with  the  usual  rites  of  the  Catholic 
Church, 

Several  Jesuits  were  not  of  the  same  opinion  as 
RircT.  Father  Longobardt.  who  succeeded  him  as 
Superior  of  the  Mission,  forbade  both  ancestor 
worship  and  the  honours  paid  to  Confucius.  How- 
ever, the  greater  part  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  at 
that  time  tolerated  such  honours  except  in  the  cases 
laid  down  by  Ricci. 

In  1631,  Dominican  Friars  entered  China  and 
laboured  in  the  Province  of  Fukien,  whence  they 
were  expelled  in  1637.  The  toleration  of  the  above 
rites  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  scandalized  them, 
and  from  information  given  by  them,  the  Archbishop 
of  Manila  denounced  the  methods  of  the  Jesuits  to 
Pope  Urban  VIII,  as  savouring  of  .superstition. 
This  was  in  1635,  but  being  better  informed  he 
withdrew  this  accusation  in  1638. 

In  1643,  the  Dominican  Morales  took  the 
matter  to  Rome,  and  on  the  12th  September,  1645, 
a  decree  of  Propaganda,  approved  by  Pope 
Innocent  VII,  was  issued,  whereby  the  rit-es,  as 
^described  by  Morales,  were  prohibited.  The  Je.=uits 
in  China  replied  that  the  description  of  Morales 
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did  not  tally  with  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and  to 
uphold  their  cause,  they  despatched  Father  Martin 
Martini  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  in  1654.  On 
the  23rd  of  March,  1656,  a  decree  of  the  Holy 
Office,  approved  by  Pope  Alexander  VII,  allowed 
the  Chinese  Rites  as  set  forth  by  Father*  Martini. 
On  the  20th  November,  1669,  further  difficulties 
having  been  raised  by  the  Dominican  John  Polanco, 
a  new  decree  of  the  Holy  Office,  approved  by  Pope 
Clement  IX.  declared  that  the  two  decisions  issued 
in  1645  and  1656,  remained  in  force,  that  is  to  say, 
in  .such  ca.ses  as  specified,  the  rites  were  prohibited 
or  allowed  according  as  they  tallied  with  the  reports 
of  Morales  or  Martini. 

Meanwhile,  twenty-three  missionaries,  all  Jesoiits 
with  the  exception  of  three  Dominicans  and  one 
Franci.e^can  Friar,  were  being  exiled  at  Canton. 
These  bethought  themselves  of  employing  their 
enforced  leisure  in  discussing  the  disputed  subject. 
As  a  result  of  their  combined  labours,  forty-t/wo 
article?,  were  drawn  up,  of  which  the  forty-first 
approved  those  who  acted  in  accord  with  the  per- 
mission granted  in  1656.  All  signed  this  document 
on  the  26th  January,  1668.  On  the  19th  December, 
1669,  Dominic  Fernandez  Navarette,  Superior  of 
the  Dominicans,  happened  to  flee  to  Macao,  whence 
he  sailed  for  Europe,  and  published  there  in  1676, 
hi?,  work  Tratndos  historicos,  politicos  .  .  .  y 
rrfirfioftoA  dc  la  Monorchia  de  China. 

This  impassioned  work,  teeming  with  erroneous 
statements,  was  gladly  received  by  Protectants  and 
Jansenists,  who  used  it  in  their  attack  against  the 
Jesuits.  Navarette  did  not,  however,  obtain  from 
the  Court  of  Rome  a  further  examination  of  the 
Chinese  Rites. 

ThLs  result  was  subsequently  secured  at  the 
instigation  of  Bishop  Charles  Maigrot,  Vicar- 
Apo.-tolic  of  Fukien,  and  Superior  of  the  Paris 
Foreign  Missions  in  China.  On  the  26th  of  March, 
1693,  he  published  a  mandate  wherein  he  stated  that 
the  toleration  granted  in  1656,  was  obtained  on  false 
grounds,  and  accordingly  could  not  be  availed  of  in 
cor:srience.  Thi?  mandate  he  forwarded  to  Rome, 
and  begged  Pope  Innocent  XII  to  examine  the 
whole  question  again.  The  two  missionaries,  de 
fJuEMKNER  and  C marmot,  despatched  by  him  to 
Europe,  obtained  soon  afterwards, 18th  October. 1700, 
a  condemnation  from  the  Sorbonne  of  the  Chinese 
Rites.  The  question  being  deferred  to  Rome  was 
examined  by  a  commission  of  four  cardinals  among 
whom  was  no  Jesuit  or  Dominican.  The  Jesuits  in 
Peking  secured  on  the  30th  November,  1700,  a 
declaration  from  K'ano  Hsi,  whereby  he  affirmed, 
that  the  honours  paid  to  Confticius  and  to  ance^ 
tors,  were  of  a  purely  civil  and  political  character, 
and  in  nowise  religion*.  Hereupon  the  adversaries 
of  the  Jesuits  immediately  accused  them  of  having 
.submitted    to  the   judgment   of    a    pagan    prinoe   a 


strictly  religious  question  ;  in  reality  the  missionaries 
had  simply  requested  the  Emperor,  as  "head  of  the 
literati  and  supreme  legislator  of  China,"  to  declare 
officially  what  were  the  customs  of  the  country. 
The  interpretation  given  by  K'anq  Hsi  gave  offence 
to  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  proved  more  harmful 
than  useful  for  those  who  upheld  the  Rites. 

On  the  20th  November,  1704,  the  Holy  Office 
published  a  decree,  which  was  approved  by  Pope 
Cle.ment  XI.  While  prohibiting  the  use  of  the 
terms  T'ien  and  Shangti  for  designating  the  true 
God,  it  forbade  al-so  certain  honours  hitherto 
allowed  in  worshipping  ancestors  and  Confucius, 
because  such  honours,  as  now  practised,  were 
tainted  with  superstition.  This  decree  was  not  to 
be  made  known  in  Europe  before  its  promulgation 
in  China  by  the  legate  sent  to  the  East  for  the 
purpose  of  terminating  the  controversy  over  the 
Rites. 

The  legate,  Cardinal  Charles  Thomas  Maiixvbd 
DE  Tournon,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  .set  out  in 
February,  1703,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  India  and 
the  Philippines,  reached  Macao  on  the  2nd  April, 
1705.  On  the  6th  April,  he  was  at  Canton,  and 
arrived  at  Peking  on  the  4th  December  of  the  same 
year.  K'ang  Hsi  received  him  at  first  honourably, 
but  on  discovering  the  purpose  of  his  mission, 
became  dissatisfied  with  him  and  ordered  him  to 
leave  the  capital.  On  reaching  Nanking,  the  legate 
wa.^  informed  that  the  Emperor  had  issued  a  decree 
ordering  all  missionaries  under  penalty  of  expulsion 
from  the  country  to  be  furnished  with  a  'placet 
{P'ian)  authorizing  them  to  preach  the  gospel,  and 
it  would  be  granted  only  to  those  who  promised  to 
approve  the  rites  of  the  country. 

The  above  information  having  turned  out  true, 
the  legate,  who  already  knew  the  purport  of  the 
decree,  although  he  had  not  yet  received  the  text, 
published  on  the  15th  January,  1707,  a  mandate  in 
which  he  condemne<i  the  Chinese  Rites,  and  the  use 
of  the  terms  T'ic.n  and  Shanjti  for  designating  the 
true  God.  K'ang  Hsi  banished  him  forthwith  to 
Macao,  where  the  Portuguese,  opposed  to  his 
mission,  which  they  considered  derogatory  to  their 
rights  of  Patronage,  had  him  thrown  into  prison, 
here  he'd'ied  on  the  8th  June.  1710,  after  having 
been  awarded  by  Clement  XI  a  cardinal's  hat. 

With  regard  to  obeying  the  legate's  injunctions, 
the  bishops  and  missionaries  were  divided  among 
themselves.  While  Bishop  Maigrot,  the  mission- 
aries of  the  Paris  Foreign  Mission,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Dominicans  and  a  few  Franciscans  refused 
to  accept  the  Imperial  placet,  and  were  on  this 
account  banished  from  the  country,  the  Franciscan 
Bishop  of  Peking,  the  Augustinian  Vicar-Apostolic 
of  Kiangsi,  the  Jesuits  and  others,  appealed  to  the 
Pope  against  the  mandate  of  the  legate,  and  mean- 
while accepted  the  placet.    K'ang  Hsx  despatched  to 
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(j.r.MKNT  XI  ii  Jivutt  coiiiiiiiNtdoii  for  thn  purpoM 
ot  cmIi^IiUmuii^  thu  pontiff,  and  olituidiy^  i\w  with- 
(Iruwiil  (jf  tito  (Iciici)  iiiMKMi  in  170).  '1  Iiih  iiiiHHion 
proved  uiiMuccoMaful.  In  March,  1709,  Ci.kmknt  XI 
puhlishid  olluially  thi*  tlrcreo.  On  thu  26th 
kirptcinbir,  1710,  tlio  I'opc  iipjiroviMl  the  inuiuliito 
of  Ciutliiml  DK  TouUNON,  uiul  liimlly  to  tut  iiliort 
nil  hcHitution,  which  aoido  iniiiau»iiaru-n  ittill  oiitur- 
tuiiUHJ,  In*  published  on  tho  lUlh  March,  1715,  the 
( "(Uiht  itiit  ion  //X  i/ld  (liv,  onjoinin^;  to  ohH«'rvc  the 
decree  of  1704,  and  requiring  all  nunHionaricii  labour- 
ing in  China  to  pronounce  an  oath  that  they  would 
obey  it,  failing  which  they  could  not  perform  any 
ministerial   function   in   the  field. 

In  Augu.-t,  1716,  tho  Con.stitution  was  received 
at  Canton,  and  thence  despatched  to  all  the  pro- 
vinces. Thia  time,  the  will  of  tho  I'ope  was  clearly 
inanifeHtcd,  and  all  the  niissionarie.s  without  a 
single  exception  took  the  required  oath.  JSad  to  say, 
their  obedience  was  not  imitated  by  the  converts 
fioni  the  literary  and  ofTicial  classes,  who  for  the 
greater  part  preferred  to  give  iij)  the  practice  of 
their  religion  rather  than  abst^iin  from  rites,  the 
non-performance  of  which  would  debar  them  from 
all  olHcial  functions  and  literary  rank.  K  ang  Hsi, 
highly  di.-ple-ised  with  the  Papal  decision,  ordered 
Ihe  Board  of  Kites  iu  Peking  to  \  oscribe  the 
j)iuctice  of  the  Christian  religion  throughout  the 
Empire  (16  April,  1717).  Persecution  immediately 
broke  out  in  the  provinces,  where  the  local  officials, 
too  generally  hostile  towards  the  Christian  religion, 
were  only  kept  within  bounds  by  the  favourable 
attitude  the  Emperor  showed  to  the  missionaries. 

In  1720,  Clement  XI,  wishing  to  alleviate  the 
hard>hii>s'ot"  the  Church  in  China,  despatched  to  the 
East  a  new  legate,  John  Anthony  Mezzabarba, 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  On  the  12th  October,  he 
reached  Canton  and  secured  with  difficulty  an 
audience  with  K'ang  Hsi,  whom  he  appeased  by 
promising  that  the  Constitution  would  be  mildly 
interpreted.  In  fact,  on  the  4th  November  1721, 
before  starting  for  Europe,  he  granted  eight  per- 
missions, whereby  he  thought,  while  maintaiDing 
fully  the  decree  of  Clement  XI  to  remedv  all  hard- 
ships resulting  therefrom  for  the  converts,  especially 
those  of  the  better  class.  Knt^elingfe  and  offerings 
were  allowed  to  be  made  before  the  amended  tablets 
of  Confucius  and  ancestors,  as  well  as  before  the 
coffin  of  a  deceased  person,  provided  they  were 
preceded  by  the  necessary  explanations. 

These  concessions  did  not  end  the  conflict.  In 
1725,  Yung  Cheng  succeeded  K".\ng  Hsi,  and 
relentlej^sly  persecuted  Christian  converts,  no  matter 
what  was  their  attitude  towards  the  Rites. 

Moreover,  the  missionaries  were  much  divided 
among  themselves,  some  maintaining  they  could  con- 
scientiously    use     the     permissions      granted     by 


Mk/./.anahna,  t)»o  olhrrN  ron  /  »urh  perm  i  mi  on* 

on  btmig  coiitrury  to  tho  j  (,iiri  it.nion  h'x  Ma  dte.  A 
frofc^i  inquiiy  into  tho  rnttiti^r  wa«  commonccd  at 
Komo,  under  C'lcmknt  XII  and  continued  under 
ItkNKiiK-i  XIV.  It  UTMiiiiaU-d  by  the  C</fi»titutiun 
Hx  ijuo  aiwjulan  (11th  July,  1742),  whereby  all 
puriniiiMioiiN  grunted  by  M».//.AbAunA  were  r<7V(>k«-d, 
a«  being  more  or  lo#a  contrary  to  tho  decre«  of 
("LrMtNT  XI.  Thi*  latter  wa»  renewed  purely  and 
"iniply,  and  compliarK «  therewith  *-njoifu-d  by  the 
I'optf.  'IhiB  Papal  Dull  himlly  let  at  rcHt  the  whole 
controvor#y  over  the  (.'hincoe  Kites.  It  ij  ftiil 
enforced  and  faithfully  observed  at  the  prenent  day. 
HiHLiuGUAi'iiY.  'i'he  u\(fni  <  ornpht*!  article  on 
the  (y'hine«o  UitcM  i«  that  by  Father  J.  Uhucjicb,  8.i., 
under  tho  title  of  "  Ceremonien  Chinoinef,"  in 
Dirtiunndift:  iIk  ThiulutjU  Cntholique  (de  VacAWT* 
Mangenot?)  -There  i^  an  ex<eljent  conifK-ndioUx 
article  in  the  Catholic  /'Jncyrlopaedia,  vol.  xiii,  p.  37. 
On  the  copious  literature  dealing  with  the  question, 
see  hibliothi-qut  des  Kcrivnins  dp,  la  Compafjnit  de 
Ji\<u8,  tomo  vi,  col.  1792  ^77. ;  Cokdikh  :  Bihliv- 
thvrn  Shiitu,  tome  ii,  col.  869  i*qq. ;  China  in 
Catholic  K.ncydupedia^  vol.  iii,  col.  671  9qq. 

RITUAL  MUSIC.  The  music  performed  at 
the  religious  ceremonie^^  sanctioned  by  Confucianism, 
presided .  oyer  by  the  Head  of  the  State  or  his 
officials.  These  take  place  at  fixed  times.  Heaven 
is  worshipped  at  the  winter  solstice,  and  Earth  at 
the  summer  solstice.  Confucius  and  other  sages 
are  worshipped  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  there 
are  other  services  at  the  Temple  of  Agriculture,  etc. 
These  ceremonies  take  place  so  early  as  to  end  at 
sunrise.  The  music,  which  is  often  accompanied  by 
posturing,  is  exceedingly  slow.  It  is  not  the 
ancient  music,  which  Confucius  found  so  elevating  ; 
this  perished  at  the  beginning  by  the  burning  of 
the  books.  That  now  in  use  was  introduced  from 
Boctria  in  the  -secoHd  century  B.C.  and  bears  trace*- 
of  Greek  origin. 

The  notes  of  the  music  used  at  the  worship  of 
Confucius  are  confined  to  a  very  small  compass, 
which  is  said  to  typify  the  sage's  adherence  to  the 
"Mean."  "The  Guiding  March*^  played  by  seven 
pairs  of  different  instruments,  when  the  Emperor  o. 
his  representative,  with  his  attendants  enters  the 
Confucian  temple  to  perform  the  ceremonies,  is 
^ven  in  Van  Aalst's  book,  as  also  the  words  and 
music  of  the  hymn  sung  in  honour  of  Confucius, 
as  commanded  by  Ch'ien  Lung  in  1743.  The  pitch 
varies  with  the  month  of  the  ceremony,  each  of  the 
twelve  notes  being  used  in  turn  as  key-note. 
The  "dancing"  or  posturing  was  added  in  a.d.  485 
by  Yung  Ming  of  the  Southern  Ch'i  dynasty,  and 
is  of  the  most  slow  and  reverent  kind.  The  dancers, 
like  the  singers,  are  dressed  in  urf form,  and  they  are 
arranged  in  two  sets  of  four  or  eight,  and  so  on,  and 
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they  hold  in  their  hands  two  rods  about  a  yard  in 
length  and  feathered  at  one  end,  which  play  a 
considerable  part  in  the  evolutions.  The  singing  is 
said  to  be  not  unpleasing  to  Western  ears,  and 
being  slow  and  in  unison,  to  suggest  comparison 
with  the  early  Christian  plain-song.  The  instru- 
ments used  in  ritual  music  often  have  a  special 
notation,  which  is  highly  complicated,  but  is  necessi- 
tated by  the  peculiarities  of  their  construction. 

Buddhist  and  Taoist  priests  invariably  sing  or 
chant  their  ritual  on  important  occasions,  very  often 
singing  antiphonically  in  fifths,  or  in  octaves'.  Some- 
times one  half  of  the  singers  prostrate  themselves 
while  the  other  half  ^ings,  aqd  then  rise  and  sing 
while  the  others  pra^trate  j  at  other  times  and  places 
each  priest  chooses  his  own  key,  but  sings  the  same 
ail  and  words  as  his  fellows. 

Van   Aalst  :   Chinese  Music;   Mrs.    Richard  ; 
Chin*  <r  Mu.iic;  Giles  :  Cojifucianism  and  its  Rivals. 

ROBINS.     See  Ruticillinat. 

ROBINSON,  GEORGE  BEST.  When  Lord 
Napier  was  appointed  as  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Trade  in  1833,  Sir  G.  B.  Robinson,  a  Member  of  the 
abolished  Select  Committee,  was  made  third  Super- 
intendent. On  January  19,  1835,  Lord  Napier 
having  died  and  J.  F.  Davis  resigned,  Sir  George 
become  Chief  Superintendent.  On  November  24th 
he  removed  to  Lintin,  very  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  merchants  in  Canton,  but  without  considering 
thS  effect  on  the  Chinese,  Lintin  being  the  head- 
quarters of  the  illicit  trade  in  opium. 

He  pursued  what  seemed  to  be  the  policy  desired 
by  the  government,  a  policy  of  strict  quiescence. 
For  nearly  three  years  only  one  despatch  was 
received  from  the  Foreign  Office.  Sir  George  was 
quiescent,  but  the  merchants  called  him  inactive 
and  were  very  dissatisfied,  causing  him  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  At  length  came  a  despatch  in  December 
1836,  in  which  Palmerston  announced  that  the  office 
of  Chief  Superintendent  was  to  be  aboli^<^hed,  and 
that  Sir  George  was  to  hand  over  all  papers  to 
Captain  Elliot  who  would  henceforth  be  head  of 
the  Commission. 

P3\MES  :   The.  hjUfjlixh    In  Chinn. 

ROBINSON,  HERCULES  GEORGE  ROBERT, 

Sir,  was  Governor  of  Hongkong  from  September  9, 
1859,  to  March  15,  1865,  and  was  the  first  to  carry 
the  title  dissociated  from  those  of  Plenipotentiary 
and  Superintendent  of  Trade.  He  had  served  in 
the  army  but  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  St. 
(Jhri!»topher  when  the  Hongkong  appointment  was 
offered  him.  On  accepting  it  he  received  the  honour 
«>t  knighthood. 

During  the  Second  War  Sir  Hercules  obtained 
the  lease  of  Kowloon  through  (S't)  Harry  Paukes, 
and  by  the  Peking  Convention  of  October  24,  1860 
the  lease  wa.s  cancelled  and  the  Kowlfx>n  Peninsula 


was  ceded  to  the  Crown  as  a  dependency  of  Hong- 
kong. Contrary  however  to  Sir  Hercules'  claims 
Kowloon  became  chiefly  a  military  cantonment. 

The  Governor  did  much  to  improve  the  Civil 
Service.  First  he  dealt  with  salaries  and  established 
a  pension  scheme.  He  created  a  Marine  Court  of 
Inquiry  and  a  Board  of  Examiners  to  give  certificates 
to  competent  masters  and  mates.  He  reorganized 
the  Police  Court  and  established  a  Court  for  Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction  as  a  branch  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  regard  to  the  government  of  the  Chinese 
population  he  took  several  bold  and  wise  steps,  and 
made  a  most  important  addition  to  the  Civil  Service 
machinery  by  a  Cadet  Scheme,  which  wae  to  proviHe 
the  Colony  with  a  staff  of  well-educated  interpreters, 
eligible  for  promotion  to  the  headship  of  some 
departments. 

Hardly  any  other  Governor  gave  in  legislation 
so  much  attention  to  commercial  interests.  Three 
of  his  Ordinances  affecting  Chinese  were  resisted  by 
strikes,  but  his  firmness  gained  the  day  each  time. 
It  was  on  his  recommendation — though  the  same  had 
been  made  by  his  predecessor — that  the  Government 
established  a  mint  in  Hongkong. 

Of  public  works  the  Victoria  Water-works 
scheme  is  due  to  his  energy,  and  he  rebuilt  the 
Praya  wall.  Several  roads,  gaols  and  haspital.s  were 
also  built  during  his  term  of  office.  He  made  a 
path  to  the  top  of  the  Peak  and  built  himself  a 
bungalow  up  there. 

In  1865  he  was  promoted  to  the  Governorship  of 
Ceylon  and  left  Hongkong  on  March  15,  1865. 
Much  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Colony  under  his 
rule  was  not  due  to  him,  and  he  was  of  course  much 
criticized  ;  but  it  was  acknowledged  that  Hongkong 
had  had,  up  to  that  date,  no  more  successful 
Governor. 

He  was  made  first  Baron  Posmead  shortly 
before  his  death  in  1897. 

Eitel  :  Europe  in  China. 

ROBINSON,  WILLIAM,  Sir,  wa.s  born  in 
1836  and  entered  the  Colonial  Office  in  1854.  On 
December  10,  1891,  he  became  Governor  of  Hong- 
kong, and  remained  there  till  Februai-y  1,  1898. 
The  Colony  had  its  worst  experience  of  the  plague 
during  his  governorship,  2.547  dying  of  it  in  1894. 
while  the  population  was  at  one  time  diminished  by 
80,000. 

He  became  C.M.G.  in  1877,  K.C.M.G.  in  1883, 
and  G.C.M.G.  in  1897. 

ROCHA,  JEAN  DE,  ?i  5n  ^  ^^o  Ju-wmuj,  a 
.TeMiit  Father,  born  in  Portugal,  1566.  After  finishing 
his  course  of  philosophy  at  Goa  he  studied  theology 
at  Macao  for  four  years,  then  went  to  Chao  chou, 
Nan  ch'ang  and  Nanking.  At  Nanking  he  baptized 
the  celebrated  Hsii  Kuang-ch'i  (Paul  Hsvi,  q.v.). 
During  the  time  of  persecution  (1616)  he  retired  to 
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Kit^i  (-)i'uii^,  ihnn  fdiinilcd  (hiirclx^H  m  I'uUimi  and 
Kwui^'Nii.  Ho  (l,i(Ml  ill  1()2.^  and  Tai;!.  Uhii  inadn  ail 
hin  I'aiiiily  wrar  inouriiiiiK. 

JIavukt  :  La  Stdt  dt  Si  ntjan  fou,  II,  p    lU  note. 

ROCHER   ROUGE.     S.,,  If,d  liork. 

ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION.  S.n  6'Ain/i 
Mvditnl  Hoard. 

ROCKHILL,  WILLIAM  WOODVILLE^  wiui 
born  in  riiiladi<l])liui  in  l^k'>},  jitid  rducuti'd  ul 
St.  Cyr  MiliUry  Siliool  in  Krancn.  In  liiii^\  ho 
camo  to  Tokin^  an  Bocond  socrotary  to  the  Amorirnn 
Location,  and  in  1807  and  1H91  niad«  two  oxjioditionn 
to  Tibot.  He  wius  Ainori(van  MiniHtor  at  I'ckinj^, 
1905  1909,  and  in  1914  ho  travelled  in  Mongolia  and 
became  personal  adviKor  tp  Yuan  Shih  k'ai.  He 
died  on  his  way  out  to  tako  np  this  appointment, 
December,  1914,  at  Honolulu.  His  writings  are 
The.  Li/e  of  liuddha  (1884),  The  Land  of  the  Lamas, 
(1892),  Diary  of  a  Journey  in  Mongolia  and  Tibet, 
(1894).  Notes  on  the  Ethnology  of  Tibet,  (1895), 
(■hau  J  a  K\ia  (in  collaboration  .with  Htrth),  and 
various  paj)ers  in  the  K.A.S.  Journal  and  el.sewhere. 
Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvi. 

ROCK  THRUSHES.     See  Turdinae. 

RODENTS.  Nearly  half  the  species  of.  Mam- 
mals known  in  North  China  belong  to  the  order 
liodentia.  Sovverby  names  ninety-nine  species, 
under  the  six  families^,  i,  Sciuridae,  (Squirrels, 
Chipmunks  and  Marmots) ;  ii,  Dipodidae,  (the 
Jumping  Rats  and  Mice) ;  iii,  Muridac,  (the  true 
Rats  and  Mice) ;  iv,  Spalacidae,  (Molerats,  etc.) ; 
V,  Lagoviyidae,  (Pikas  or  Tail-less  Hares);  vi, 
Leporidae,  (Hares). 

How  many  of  these  species  are  found  in  South 
China  also  cannot  at  present  be  determined. 

Lists  of  the  species  will  be  found  under  each 
Family  name,  except  Dipodidae,  which  has  been 
accidentally  omitted  from  its  proper  place.  It  will 
be  found  under  Jumping  Rats. 

SowERBY  :  Recent  Researches,  etc.,  Journal, 
N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii. 

RODRIGUEZ,   JEROME,  ^  XU  J^o  Ju-lu, 

a  Portuguese  Jesuit  missionary  who  reached  China 
in  1605.  He  was  first  sent  to  Ch'ao  chou  J^  ^,  an^ 
three  years  later  to  Nan  ch'ang.  Bad  health  made 
him  retire  to  Macao  for  a  time,  but  in  1621-27,  as 
Visitor  of  Far  Eastern  Missions,  he  travelled  several 
times  over  a  large  part  of  China.  The  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  not  known. 

Havret  :  La  Stele  chretienne  de  Si-ngan  fou,  ii, 
p.  25,  note. 

RQE-DEER,  Capreolus  hedfordi,  ^  |g  p'ao  lu, 
'galloping  deer' ;  found  in  the  Ch'in  ling  mountains 
in  Shensi,  in  Chihli  and  Shansi.  Wallace  gives 
30  inches  as  the  height  at  shoulder  in  one  case,  and" 
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i)i    IkiN.    %M    thn    wiM^fht.      (J.    mflauotii    u    foufid    in 
KttflAU,    and    m    Imnlud    by    •lAlkin^/    '-r    drivirt^/        H«« 

Cer  vtdae. 

VVALLAr.*B  :     'y'A«     Hig    (J ami    of     Centrai    and 
Wfftrtn    ('htna;     SowiRBY  :    Fur    and    Feathtr    in 

Sitrth  (,'hina. 

ROLLERS,  (birdw),     R«mi  Antsodactyli. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  MISSIONS.  8**  Con- 
yrrgations,  AHimionary. 

ROSMEAU.  BAR  ON.  .S.«  liobtmon,  Sir 
Jlrrculrs. 

ROSS,  JOHN,  IJ.I).,  wai  born  in  Sc/AUnd  in 
1841,  and  cttiiie  to  China  an  mi>«ionary  of  tho  United 
PreHbytcrian  Church  in  1872.  He  «ettled  at  Muk- 
den. Having  learned  Korean  he  made  a  pioneer 
vorhion  of  the  Scriptures  and  fijitabliiihod  a  printing 
preH<i  with  Korean  componitorH.  But  hin  life-work 
waH  fimong  the  C/hine«e  in  Manchuria.  He  retired  in 
1910  and  died  in  Edinburgh,  August  7,  1915.  Hia 
I)ubli8hod  wf)rk.«5  are  7'he  Manrhuj^^  (I*ai*'ley,  1880); 
History  of  Korea,  (Paisley)  ;  Mission  Methods  in 
Manchuria,  (Kdin.  1903);  The  Origin  of  tht  Chinese 
People,  (1906)  ;  The  Original  Religion  of  China, 
(1909)  ;  Primers  of  Korean  and  Mandarin,  and  many 
papers  in  journals. 

ROSS,. WILLI  AM,  a  missionary  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.  He  reached  China 
in  1872  and  first  settled  at  Newchwang.  He  travel- 
led extensively  in  S.  Manchuria  and  sent  home  the 
first  collection  of  plants  from  that  district,  including 
various  new  species. 

Bretschneider  :  European  Botanical  Discoveries. 

ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY,  China  Branch. 
See  CTiina  Branch. 

RUBRIOUIS.     See   William  of  Rubruck. 
RUBRUQUIS.     See   William  of  Rubruck. 

RUGGIERO,  MICHEL,  a  Jesuit  priest,  was 
born  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  in  1543.  In  1577 
he  went  to  the  Indies,  reaching  China  in  1581.  He 
stayed  in  Macao  and  learned  Chinese,  then  was 
permitted  to  reside  at  Chao-k'ing  fu,  and  it  is  slated 
that  he  was  thus  the  first  Jesuit  to  teach  Christianity 
in  China ;  and  also  that  he  wrote  the  first  book  in 
Chinese  in  favour  of  Christianity.  He  was  sent  to 
Rome  in  1582  to  ask  the  Pope  to  send  a  legate  to 
China,  and  he  died  at  Salerno,  May  11,  1607. 

Ljitngstedt  :  A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Portu- 
guese Settlements. 

RUSSELL  &  CO.,  an  early  American  firm  in 
Canton.  It  wa^  established  in  1824  by  Samuel 
Russell,  when  the  firm  Samuel  Russell  &  Co.  was 
wound  up  after  five  years'  existence.  Philip 
Ammtdon  was  an  original  partner;  Augustinb 
Heard,  and  W.  C.  Hunter  were  partners  in  later 
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years.  A  list  of  the  partners  down  to  1879  Ls  given 
in  the  work  named  below.  The  firm  was,  of  course, 
originally  in  Canton,  but  in  1846  opened  a  branch 
in  Shanghai  (afterwards  the  chief  establishment  of 
the  firm),  then  in  other  porta.  In  1862  the  firm 
organized  the  Shanghai  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

Russell  &  Co.  made  the  first  successful  tele- 
graph line  on  Chinese  soil.  This  wa«&  in  1869,  and 
the  line  connected  the  office  of  the  Shanghai  Steam 
Navigation  Co.  with  their  central  office. 

R.  B.  Forbes  :  Personal  Reminiscences ,  Boston, 
1882. 

RUSSIAN      ECCLESIASTICAL     MISSION. 

The  Mission  in  Peking  was  founded  in  1727  and  was 
political  rather  than  religious.  The  Russian  pri- 
soners from  Albazin  [q.v.],  to  the  number  of  about 
a  hundred  according  to  some  accounts,  were  taken 
to  Peking  in  1685.  It  is  of  these  prisoner»s  and  their 
descendants  that  the  Mission  wasi  formed,  in  1720, 
after  .-everal  previous  attempts  had  failed.  K'ang 
Hsi  gave  to  them  a  temple  in  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  city.  In  1727  by  the  Vladislavitch  Treaty 
the  Orthodox  Church  in  Peking  was  recognized,  and 
four  Russian  priests  were  allowed  to  live  in  the 
capital,  together  with  ^ix  young  students  of  the 
language. 

The  work  of  the  Mission  has  been  less  evangel- 
istic than  political  and  scientific.  Some  150  priests 
worked  in  the  Mission  up  to  186t),  yet  th-e  members 
of  the  Church  only  numbered  200,  including  the 
descendants  of  those  who  came  from  Albazin.  On 
the  other  hand  a  good  deal  of  scientific  and  sinolo- 
gical  work  was  done. 

After  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  (1868)  the  status 
of  the  Mission  was  changed,  its  diplomatic  activities 
being  no  longer  needed.  For  fifty  years  a  great  deal 
of  literary  work  was  done.  Archimandrite  Palladixjs 
spending  25  years  in  China. 

The  present  Archimandrite  Innocent  (Figour- 
owsKl),  made  BLshop  in  1902,  has  been  very  active, 
and  tVipre  are  now  32  mission  churches  in  different 
provinces,  with  a  baptized  membership  of  5,587 
Chinese  (1916). 

The  number  of  Christians  in  Peking  belonging 
to  the  Ruft?ian  Mission  is  between  800  and  1,000. 
There  are  also  small  groups  of  Christians  in  villages 
near  Peking, 

The  i^taff  of  the  mission  is  as  follows  : 
The   Bishop,   and    Chief   of  the  Orthodox   Russian 
Mission  in  China  (Innocent  Figourowski). 

Two  Archimandrites 

Three  Popes 

One  Archdeacon 

Five  Deacons 

Nine  Monks 

Six  Nans 

One  School  teacher. 


RUSSIAN     RELATIONS     WITH     CHINA. 

The  first  Russian  Agents  sent  to  Peking  were 
Petroff  and  Yallisheff  in  1567.  They  brought 
no  pres-ents  and  were  not  admitted  to  an  audience. 
In  1619  a  second  Agent  was  sent,  Evashko  Petplin, 
but  for  the  same  reason  the  result  was  the  samfe, 
except  that  he  took  back  to  Moscow  a  Chinese  letter 
to  the  Czar. 

The  Agent  Theodore  Isakovitch  Baikoff  was 
sent  in  1654 ;  according  to  instructions  he  refused 
to  kotow  or  to  hand  over  his  letter  to  anyone  but 
the  Emperor  himself.  Nothing  therefore  wa."  done, 
and  he  returned  to  Moscow  by  July,  1658. 

An  Envoy  was  next  sent,  Nicolas  Gavrilovitch 
Spathar  ;  he  left  Moscow  on  March  4,  1675. 
Arrived  at  Peking,  he  met  P.  Verbiest,  whose  ideas 
of  bringing  missionaries  out  to  China  by  land 
through  Russia,  no  doubt  arose  through  this  meeting. 
Spathar  was  four  times  admitted  to  audience,  but 
according  to  Chinese  accounts  he  refused  to  kotow, 
the  letter  he  carried  was  not  answered,  and  his 
business  was  obstructed.  All  he  seems  to  have 
taken  back  to  the  Czar  was  a  Treatise  on  Anatomy, 
sent  by  Verbiest  !  Spathar  reached  Moscow  in 
January,  1658. 

In  1658  a  mission  was  sent  under  Perfileff  and 
SetkotjL  Ablin.  It  brought  back  a  letter  in  Chinese 
which  there  was  no  one  to  interpret  and  which  had 
had  to  be  translated  by  the  Jesuits  fifteen  years 
later  in  Peking. 

Another  mission  was  sent  under  Ablin  alone 
between  1668  and  1672.  Both  these  missions  were 
utter  failures,  largely  owing  to  troubles  on  the  Amur. 

In  1685  letters  from  Peking  reached  Moscow 
referring  to  earlier  unanswered  letters  and  demand- 
ing the  evacuation  of  Albazin  [q.v.).  The  letters 
were  in  Latin  this  time  and  could  therefore  be  read  ; 
they  were  conciliatory  in  their  tone.  In  reply 
Russia  at  once  sent  the  Agents  Nicephore  Venyo- 
koff  and  Ivan  Favoroff  to  announce  that  an 
embassy  would  follow.  Theodore  Alexievitch 
Golovin  was  then  appointed  High  Ambassador 
Extraordinary,  and  he  left  Moscow  in  January, 
1686,  with  fifteen  hundred  soldiers,  but  it  was.  three 
and  a  half  years  before  he  got  in  direct  touch  with 
the  Chinese  authorities.  He  settled  at  Selenginsk 
and  sent  Loginoff  to  Peking  to  arrange  for  a  diplo- 
matic, conference.  This  was  delayed  through  a 
Kalmuck  outbreak,  but  Chinese  envoys  reached 
Nertchinsk  in  July,  1689;  they  had  PP.  Gerbillon 
and  Pereyra  as  interpreters,  and  about  10,000  men, 
with  boats  and  artillery.  There  was  much  wrang- 
ling in  many  languages,  but  at  la^t  on  August  27, 
1689,  the  treaty  of  Nertschinsk  was  signed.  (See 
Ncrtschinsk,  Treaty  of). 

Russia,  as  the  result  of  this  treaty,  became 
strict  in  the  treatment  of  trade  with  China,  allow- 
ing caravans  to  go  only  every  two  years,  fixing  the 
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route,  (Itimaiuliii^  jiaynimit  for  <:u»toiiii  duty,  etc. 
Uo(>U  afUM  wukIh  Iho  ^ovrriiiiinil  tried  to  (TunIi 
I>riv(itii  trading  Ly  (vtuhliahiii^  various  iiioiio|)olit;K, 
but  ill  the  loiiK  run  it  woa  braton.  K«woral  iniaiiioni 
may  have  bmi  Hcnt,  but  tbn  role  of  jiinrchant  and 
diplomatic  a^t-iit  wrro  not  krjjt  iiiiich  ajiart  and  it 
ill  now  iiii|K)8Miblo  to  dihtmguijih.  In  1692,  liowevor, 
the  miwion  of  Ides  («/.v.)  waM  plainly  ofTuial.  The 
caravan  of  ^•<()nio  four  hundred  ini^n  i«'ft  Mowr-ow  on 
March  14,  1692,  and  roaclwd  Prking  on  November 
3,  1693.  In  the  Ifttor  which  lines  carried  tluj  titles 
of  the  Emperor  were  written  lower  than  thone  of 
the  Czar,  and  for  this  reason,  thouj^h  «everal 
audionccM  were  given  to  Ides,  the  h'tter  wan  not 
iin.swertMl  and  all  rocjueats  were  refused. 

There  were  several  government  caravans  sent 
with  more  or  less  diplomatic  intent,  but  the  next 
fonnal  embassy  wa.s  sent  in  1719  in  under  Leon 
VASiLiEViTni  IsMAiLOFF.  His  first  secretary  was 
Laurent  de  Lange  who  had  already  been  in  a 
mission  to  Peking,  and  the  physician  or  surgeon 
was  John  Bell  of  Antermony  (7. v.).  The  ambassa- 
dor stayed  in  Poking  from  November  18,  1720,  till 
March  2,  1721,  and  was  received  by  th«  Emperor  a 
dozen  times.  He  obtained  the  concession  of  a  site 
for  a  church,  an  arrangement  of  Chines*  ©eaJed 
letters  to  be  used  as  'tickets  of  admission*  for  official 
Russian  caravans,  and  an  agreement  for  trade  to  be 
carried  on  at  the  frontier  instead  of  in  Peking. 

When  he  returned  he  left  de  Lange,  who  was 
probably  a  Swede,  to  represent  Russian  interests. 
But  de  Lange  had  a  very  difficult  time  and  spent 
many  months  practically  in  prison.  After  a  while 
it  was  announced  that  henceforth  no  Russians  would 
be  allowed  in  China  till  the  boundary  question  had 
been  arranged. 

On  October  12,  1725  the  most  important  of  all 
the  Russian  embassies  left  Moscow.  It  had  been  in 
preparation  for  a  long  time  j  its  instructions  were 
most  definite,  and  its  equipment  most  complete.  It 
was  under  Savva  Lukitch  Vladislavitch,  a  man 
of  about  60.  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  China.  He  spent  full 
six  months  in  Peking,  from  October  21,  1726  to 
April  23,  1727.  Negotiations  were  long  and  difficult. 
but  resulted  in  the  treaty  signed  at  Nertchinsk, 
sometimes  called  the  Treaty  of  the  Frontier,  some- 
times the  Treaty  of  Kiakhta,  because  it  was  ratified 
there  after  the  boundaries  had  been  agreed  on. 
This  treaty  allowed  two  hundred  merchants  to  visit 
Peking  every  two  years,  while  two  permanent 
trading-stations  were  established  cm  the  frontier ; 
a  priest,  three  curates  and  five  or  six  language 
students  were  to  be  permitted  to  reside  in  Peking. 
The  date  of  the  treaty  is  October  21,  1727. 

An  embassy  was  sent  in  1733  from  Peking  to 
St.  Petersburg,  the  only  embassy  to  a  foreign  court 


during  the  Manchu  dyn&Jbiy  till  the  reign  of 
Ti'Nii  ('mil. 

At  a  Utor  d«Ui  which  is  quite  uuctriMm,  but 
which  MuHHB  thinks  wm  about  1762,  the  Peking 
trade  woa  removed  to  Kiakhta  on  the  liuMtan  iitde 
and  Mttiintti«hAh  on  the  fhim-He  *-  '  '  'he  fronti'-r. 
'I'ho    trade    tlvere    woa   ■triclly    <  i    by    both 

gVivernments  and   wa«  entirely  by   I  In  IB30 

it  woi  stated  to  the  House  of  (.'ofninoii*  thai  this 
trade  amounted  Ut  £7,800,000,  but  thin  mu»t  have 
been  too  high  a  figure. 

In  1768  the  ambajmador  KiiOFOTorr  wat  ftent, 
but  wan  not  received  at  Peking  ;  he  signed  a  Con- 
v^ntion  at  Kiakhta  supplementing  the  Kiakhta 
Treaty,  and  another  Convention  waji  signed  in  1792, 

Two  Ruf'iiian  ships  went  to  Canton  in  1806 ; 
they  did  their  business,  but  immediately  they  were 
gone  ord«ra  arrived  from  Peking  that  liuKuian  ships 
mu.it  be  excluded  from  CanUm. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  frontier  traae 
developed  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
at  Kuldja  and  Tarbagatai,  and  was  regulated  by  a 
Convention  signed  at  Kuldja  on  July  25,  1851. 

In  May,  1858,  the  Treaty  of  Aigun  (near 
Blagovestchensk)  was  signed,  giving  to  Ruawa  the 
left  bank  of  the  Amur  from  the  mouth  of  the  Argun 
to  the  sea,  and  agreeing  that  the  territory  between 
the  Ussuri  and  the  sea  should  be  held  in  common 
till  frontiers  were  fixed.  It  was  not  a  time  when 
China  could  resist  :  the  Taku  forts  had  been  Uken 
ten  days  earlier.  Before  thL«,  Admiral  Count 
PuTiATiNE  sought  to  make  a  commercial  treaty 
opening  the  treaty  ports  to  Russian  trade.  He  was 
refuser^  permission  to  travel  to  Peking  via  Kiakhta  ; 
at  the  Peiho  he  was  refused  permission  to  proceed 
to  Peking  at  all ;  he  then  went  to  Hongkong  and, 
like  America,  worked  diplomatically  together  with 
England  and  France  while  abstaining  from  war. 

More  recent  relations  include  the  temporary 
occupation  of  Kuldja  and  the  learing  of  Port 
Arthur,  Dalny,  etc.,  on  which  separate  articles  may 
be  referred  to. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  all  who  have 
represented  Russia  at  the  Court  of  Peking. 

Eussian  representatives  and  envoys  to  China 
before  the  Tientsin  treaty  of  1858. 

1567  Ivan   PETROV  and  BLRNAsnYALTCHEV,     Peting 

Cossack  officers  (atamans). 
1618  IVAN    PETI.IN.C  and   Andrki    Mcndov.     Peking  1619. 

Siberian  Cossacks. 
1649  Special  Rus^i.au  embassy  to  bring  con-    frontier. 

gratnlation?  to  the  Tsing  House  on 

its  accession  to  the  Chinese  Throne. 

1654  BAVKOV,  envoy  i'jomUl  a  boyar's  son    Peki.i«  1656. 

fr.oni  Tobolsk 

1655  Yarykine,  a  boyar's  soi»  from  Tobolsk. 

1658  Ivan  Perifiliev,  envoyVyan«r*),  a  bo-    Peking, 

yar's   son  (received  by  the  Chines 
Emperor). 
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1670  loNATY    SIiLOVANOv     and    KoBiAKOV,     Peking, 

local  envoys  (received  by  the  Chinese 
Emperor). 

1674  Ivan  I'ORsQENNiKov,  commercial  envoy,    Teking. 

a  boyar'8  son. 

167.")  N.  Q.  8»»*FARY,  ambassador,  interpreter     Teklng  1676. 

Of  th«  Moscow  Foreign  Department; 
(Posolsky  Prikat). 

1686  VEnirKOViind  Favohov,  envoys  (5fonf^J/),  Peking, 

forernnncrs  of  the  following  embassy. 

1689  Th.  A.  Goi^owsE,"  blijny  okolnitchy"  {n    Nertchinsk 

court  grade),  lieutenant  of  Briansk,—  (treaty). 
I.  E.  Vlassov,  "stoIniJt"  (dapifer— ,  a 
court  grade)  llentenant  of  Telatoma, 
—S.  KoRNiTSKOT,  "diak"  (Chan- 
cELLon),— great  and  plenii  otentiary 
ambassadors. 

1692  EVERHARD    YsBRAND    Ides,    merchant     Peking  1693. 

from  Gluckstadt  (received  by  the 
Chinese  Emperor  on  an  errand  of 
Peter  the  Great). 

1719  IzMAiLov,   envoy    plenipotentiary    and     Peking 

minister,  captain  in  the  guard  (re-        1720-1721. 
ceived  by  the  Chinese    Emperor,  as 
his  guest). 

1716-1737  LoRE.sz  Lange,  e.T-captain  in  the  Swe-  Peking, 
dish  army,  on  five  occasions  com- 
mercial envoy,  at  one  time,  in  1721 
and  later— constant  Russian  agent 
in  Peking  (received  by  the  Chinese 
Emperor). 

1723  Count    (from    lllyria)    Savva   Vladis-    Peking 

LAviTCH  (Rnguzinsky),  actual    state    1726-1727 
councillor,  envoy  extraordinary  and    (Bura  treaty- 
mioister  plenipotentiary  (received  by    1727,  Kiakhta 
the  Chinese  Emperor).  treaty-1727). 

1762-176«     I.  Kropotov,  captain,   ambassador   to    Peking 

announce  the  accession  to  the  Throne    (additional 
of  Empress  Catherine  II,  and  later    treaty-1768.) 
plenipotentiary    ommissioner     (re- 
ceived by  the  Chinese  Emperor). 

1790-1792    L.  NXgil,  general-major,  governor  of     Frontier 
Irkutsk,  li>  charge  of  frontier  affairs.    (1792  act.) 

1805-1806     Count   0.   A.   Golovkine,  an)bdSsador     Urga. 
extraordinary. 

18.M  KovALEVSKT,  coloncl  of  the  mining  en-     Kuldja 

gijieer  corps,— plenipotentiary.  (treaty-1851). 

1857  Count   E.   V,  Puiiatine,  general-adjn-     Shanghai  and 

tant,  Vice-admiral,  conimander  of  the     Tientsin 
fleet  In   ttie  Pacific  Ocean,  minister    (treuty-1858). 
and  In   1858,   Imperial,  Commissioner 
in  China. 

1858  N.    N.     Mlraviev    (later   Count   Mu-     Aigun 

RAViEV-A>tuii8KY),    gcueral-adj iitant,     (treaty-1868). 

geueral-lleutenant,  governor-general 

of  Eastern  Siberia. 
[From  the  1728  Kiakhta  treaty  to  the  1858  Tientsin  treaty  the 
constant  current  retationt  between  Russia  and  China  were  conducted 
by  correspondence  of  the  Senate  and  the  Li-/an-yiian  respectively.] 

Permanent  Russian  representatives  in  China 
after  1858— {Peking). 

185!»-1861     N.  P.  loNATiCV  (l.Ttcr  Count),  general-major  of  the  suite 

oi  H.I  M., — plenipotentiary  and  on  a  special  miiision. 
1861-1863     I^  Th.  BALiZErK,    aide  de-camp  of    II.  I. .M.,   rolnncl  in 

the  ((uards,  n>inister  resilient. 
1H6C-1873     A.   O.    Vlanoali,   general-major  of  the  mlniivg  corps, 

envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary. 
1873- I8R3     E.  C.  Btrrzow,  aaiual  state  councillor,  idem. 
1M83-1886     S.  I.  Porow,  actual  state  cntmcillor,  idem. 
1886-1891     A.  M.  ^'oiUANY,  chamberlain,  actual  stntfe  cunnclllor. 

idem. 


1891-1897  Count  A.  P.  Cassini,  chamberlain,  actual  state  coun- 
cillor, idem. 

1897-1898  A.  N.  Speyez,  state  councillor,  idem  (did  not  fill  his 
post). 

1897-1901  M.  N,  DB  GiERS,  chamberlain,  actnal  state  councillor, 
idem. 

1901-1906     P.  M  LrssAR,  actnal  state  councillor,  ide  n. 

1905-1908    D.  D.  Pokotilow,  actnal  state  councillor,  idem. 

1909-1912    I.  J.  Korostovetz,  actual  state  councillor,  idem. 

1912-1916  B.  N.  KnouPENSKV,  chamberlain,  actual  state  councillor, 
idem. 

1916-  Prince  N.   A.  Koudacheff,  chamberlain,  actqal  state 

councillor,  idem. 

RUTICILLINAE,  a  subfamily  of  the  Turd- 
idae,  according  to  Gates'  classification,  comprising 
the  Robins,  Redstarts,  Forktails,  etc.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  those  in  China  as  far  as  known, 
with  their  habitat.  Henicurus  sinensis  commonly 
found  at  all  seasons  in  the  mountains  of  S.  China. 
H.  schistaceus,  the  Slaty-backed  Forktail,  in  S. 
China,  from  Fukien  to  Ssuch'uan,  but  not  common. 
H  scouleri,  the  commonest  in  China  of  its  genus ; 
in  all  the  southern  provinces  up  to  the  Yellow 
River.  Ruticilla  aurorea,  the  Daurian  Redstart, 
all  over  China  up  to  Mongolia  and  Manchuria. 
E.  frontalis,  the  Blue-fronted  Redstart,  in  W. 
Ssuch'uan  and  Kansu.  R.  rufiventris,  the  Indian 
Redstart,  winters  in  Shensi,  Chihli  and  Mongolia, 
but  in  small  numbers.  R.  hodgsoni,  comes  to 
Kansu  and  S.  W.  China  for  the  summer. 
Rhyacornis  fuliginosa,  the  Plumbeous  Redstart, 
in  the  Central  provinces  in  all  seasons ;  occurs 
as  far  as  Chihli  and  even  in  Mongolia.  R. 
schisticeps,  the  White-throated  Redstart,  common 
in  the  wooded  valleys  of  Kansu.  R.  alashanica 
in  the  mountains,  of  Kansu  and  in  the  Alashan. 
R.  erythrogaster,  Guldenstaedt's  Redstart,  in  Kan- 
su, but  very  rare.  Cyanecula  caerulecula^  The  Blue 
Throat,  passes  through  China  in  mfgration.  It 
winters  sparsely  in  S.E.  China.  A  favourite  cage- 
bird.  Calliope  camtsc.hatkensis ,  the  Commorj  Ruby- 
throat,  very  common,  passing  in  spring  and 
autumn.  C.  tschchaicwi,  the  Tibet  Ruby-throat, 
seems  limited  to  the  mountains  of  Kansu,  and  is 
very  rare.  Tarsiger  chrysaev^,  the  Golden  Bush- 
Robin,  in  the  wooded  mountains  of  W.  Ssuch'uan ; 
very  scarce.  lanthia  indica,  the  White-browed 
Bush-Robin,  in  W.  Ssuch'uan.  /.  johnstoniae  and 
/.  goodfcllowi,  in  Formosa.  /.  cyanura  the  Red- 
hanked  Bush-Robin,  very  common  throughout 
China  and  in  Mongolia.  /.  rufilata  occurs  in  W. 
China.  Grandala  coclicolor,  Hodgson's  Grandala, 
in  the  very  high  mountains  of  W.  Ssuch'uan  and 
Kansu.  Notndela  montium,  in  Formosa.  //. 
leurura  from  Hupei  to  Yunnan.  Copsyc/ius  saularis, 
tHe  Magpie-robin,  in  S.  China  up  to  atid  including 
the  Yangtze  basin.  Kittacincla  minor,  the  Shama, 
in   Hainan. 

Davip  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine. 
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SACRED  EDICT  ij  gt-  An  Kdirt  firHt  iMUud 
ill  107U  liy  tlio  JMii|)rrt)r  K'ano  Umi,  tlim  16  yfam 
old.  It  t'(>nnL-tH  of  MixloiMi  iijorul  iiiuxiiii«  which, 
thou^li  (Hiliiiary  enough,  have  corno  to  bo  regurdfd 
with  i'\liiivuf,Miit  rcvoronce.  YuNO  Ch^no,  the 
next  Kmpcror,  caiiHod  Hioho  niuxiiMH  to  bo  cnlurgt-d 
on  ill  OHSftys  by  jjicUcd  h<.1ioIui>,  and  in  1724  it  wa» 
ordiTod  tliiit  thoy  Bhoiild  bo  read  to  tho  ])ublic  in 
every  city  and  town  on  tho  Iht  and  15th  of  each 
month. 

The  sixteen  esLsiys  were  hiter  turned  into  ea«y 
colliMjuial. 

SACRIFICES,  HUMAN.  This  title  should 
mor«  proj)erly  be  resexved  for  the  killing  of  men 
as  offerings  to  the  Deity,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraliam 
and  Isaac,  or  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
Aztecs.  In  default  of  a  more  convenient  term, 
it  is  used  for  the  burial  of  living  slaves,  coa- 
cubines,  and  others,  with  the  rich  or  royal  dead  ; 
though  the  idea  of  providing  companionship  and 
service  in  the  other  world  is  more  prominent  than 
that  of  appeasing  anger  or  seeking  favour. 

The  practice  must  have  been  established  in 
China  in  very  early  times,  but  the  first  example 
recorded  in  Chinese  history  was  at  the  burial  of 
the  Ch'in  ruler  Wu  Kung,  b.c.  678,  when  sixty-six 
persons  were  buried  alive  to  keep  him  company  in 
the  other  world.  In  Ch'in  again,  when  Mu  Kung 
died  in  B.C.  621,  there  were  buried  with  him  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four  people.  'This  caused 
the  Ode  called  Huang  fiiao  ^  J^  to  be  made ; 
(Legge's  She  Klnn,  p.  198).  The  fact  itself  is 
recorded  in  the  Ch'un  Ch'iu.  The  practice  had 
been  forbidden  by  Hsien  Kung  on  his  succeeding 
to  the  Ch'in  earldom  in  B.C.  384,  but  at  the  death 
of  Ch'in  Shih  Hu\ng  Ti  in  b.c.  210,  all  his  wives 
and  concubines  who  had  not  borne  him  children 
were  buried  with. him,  and  the  workmen  who  had 
made  his  tomb  were  also  walled  up  alive  in  it. 
It  is  further  recorded  that  in  Ch'in  a  young  girl 
was  sacrificed  annually  (?)  to  the  god  or  genius  of 
the  Yellow  River  ;  a  practice  which  was  for  some 
time  imitated  by  Wei.  The  Ch'in  State  is  notorious 
in  this  matter,  and  as  it  was  half  Tartar  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  custom  was  adopted  from  the 
Turko-Scythian  tribes. 

This  view  is  found  in  a  Chinese  historian  of 
the  Sung  dynasty,  and  is  accepted  by  Biot  but 
not  by  DE  Groot. 

The  tomb  of  Ch'u  Chcang  Wang,  b.c.  591,  is 
still  to  be  seen  near  Ching-chou  fu,  and  ten 
smaller  tombs  around  it  are  said  to  belong  to  those 


•atrificed  at  big  funeral  It  in  alao  on  record 
tlittt  when  LiN(j  Wano  of  Ch'u  hanged  hi/naelf  in 
».< .  629,  a  faithful  follower,  Hm&m  Hai  i|i  ^,  buried 
two  of  hin  own  daughter*  in  hia  maater'a  grave. 

In  A.D.  312,  the  tomb  of  Duke  Huaw  of  Ch'i 
(died  B.C.  643)  wa*  opened,  and  from  the  number 
of  bones  in  tho  tomb  it  wai  evident  that  many 
concubines  had  been  buried  wjth  him. 

Some  wnt<;rM  ansert  that  the  practice  waa  in 
use  all  over  China;  but  the  Edict  of  the  Han 
ruler  J^  X  against  it  may  only  have  been  directed 
against  (Jh'in,  Ch'u  and  Ch'i,  which,  a«  stated 
above,  were  guilty  of  the  evil ;  no  definite  cxaroplea 
arc  given  from  the  semi  aavage  States  of  Wu  and 
Yueh. 

There  is  a  gooa  deal  of  evidence  that  the  prac- 
tice was  not  looked  on  with  approval  by  the  people. 

There  seem  to  be  no  instances  recorded  during 
the  Han  dynasty,  but  tliis  cannot  be  held  to  prove 
the  practice  was  abandoned  ;  especially  as  history 
proves  it  was  common  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  a.d.  Occasional  references  in  lat^r 
annals,  together  with  the  fact  of  such  immolations 
being  carried  on  extensively  in  the  first  hundred 
years  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  seem  to  show  that 
the   practice    had    been    continuous. 

According  to  De  Guignes,  who  does  not 
however  give  the  source  of  his  information,  there 
were  such  immolations  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Manchu   dynasty. 

The  practice  is  not  a  recognized  State  instit- 
ution, and  is  not  provided  for  in  the  dynastic 
Codices  of  Rites. 

Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified;  Tschzpe  : 
Histoire  du  Eoyaume  de  Ts'in,  p.  7/  57,  etc.  ; 
De  Groot  :  Religious  System  of  China,  vol.  ii,  c.  9. 

SADDLE  ISLANDS,  THE,  a  group  some  30 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze,  .the  main 
island,  North  Saddle  Island,  being  84  miles  from 
Shanghai.  The  jurisdiction  over  .  them  seems 
divided  .between  Kiangsu  and  Chekiang  provinces. 
In  the  fishing  season  the  islands'are  crowded  with 
fishermen  from  the  Ningpo  and  Wenchow  districts, 
and  large  quantities  of  cuttle-fish  are  caught. 

There  are  good  harbours,  and  the  North  Saddle 
Island  rise?  to  800  feet ;  it  might  be  much  used  as 
a  sanatorium  by  Shanghai  residents. 

Little  :  East  of  Asia  Magazine,  vol.  iv,  p.  133. 

SAFFLOWER,  Carthamus  tinctorius,  tC  ^ 
hu7ig  hua,  formerly  extensively  cultivated  in  Ssii- 
ch'uan  for  its  beautiful  red  dye,  has  now  been  ousted 
by  artificial  dyes,  except  for  use  on  a  small  scale.   But 
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it  produces  also  a  valuable  oil,  and  might  be  culti- 
vated for  this  purpose,  especially  as  a  dry  farming 
crop  in  semi  arid  regions.  The  decorticated  cake 
is  nutritious  as  cattle  feed. 

SAINT,  ^  sheng,  the  third  and  highest  grade 
in  Taoism  to  which  men  may  attain,  after  Immortal 
fll]  and  Hero  ^  A  •  Saints  are  the  most  eminent 
of  the  Hero  class,  gifted  with  extraordinary  genius 
and  virtue. 

WiEGER  :  Taoisme;  Dore  :  Recherches  sur  les 
^'uperstitions,  tome  ix,  p.  487. 

S'AKYAMUNI  1^  }^  ^  f^-  The  name  com- 
monly used  by  the  Chinese  Buddhists  for  the 
founder  of  Buddhism,  in  preference  to  the  name 
Gautama  Buddha. 

SALAR,  the  'black-capped  Mohammedans'  of 
Kansu.  They  are  distinguisheld  from  the  'white- 
rapped'  by  not  burning  incense,  by  breaking 
fast  at  a  different  hour  during  Ramadan,  and 
generally  by  greater  devoutness  and  fanaticism. 
They  are  of  Turkish  extraction.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  uncertain.     See  Mohamviedanism. 

RocKHiLL  :  The  Land  of  the  Lamas,  p.  39. 

SALESIENS,  a  Roman  Catholic  Congregation 
working  in  China  but  not  as  an  independent  Mission  ; 
they  opened  an  orphanage  in  the  diocese  of  Macao 
in  1902;  they  ha\e  also  a  small  work  near  Canton  in 
the  same  diocese,  where  three  priests  minister  to 
about  500  Christians. 

Planchet  :  Les  Missions  de  Chine,  1916. 

SALT  ADMINISTRATION,  THE.   Taxation  of 
salt  in  China  is  said  to  date  from  about  2200  B.C., 
tribute  salt  having  been  introduced  during  the  reign 
of  Yu,  first  Emperor  of  the  Hsia  dynasty. 

The  Ch'i  kingdom  (7th  century  B.C.)  in  which  the 
manufacture  of  salt  was  encouraged  under  govern- 
ment control,  supplied  salt  from  what  is  now  Shan- 
tung to  all  the  neighbouring  inland  kingdoms  ;  under 
the  administration  of  Kuan  Tza  it  derived  a  very 
large  revenue  from  salt  taxes  and  was  reputed  to  be 
"the  richest  kingdom  in  the  world." 

During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti,  140-86 
B.C.  (Han  dynasty),  special  officials  were  appointed 
in  charge  of  salt  taxes  throughout  China. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  (7th 
century  a.d.)  there  were  said  to  be  eighteen  salt 
lakwi  and  640  salt  wells  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Revenue.  Taxes  were  also  levied  on  sea 
•alt.  During  this  dynasty  a  reformer  named  Liu 
Yen  {762  a.d.)  arose,  who  as  Transportation  C'om- 
missi£>ncr  organized  a  system  of  salt  administration 
on  lines  which  may  well  serve  as  a  model  at  the 
present  'time.  Government  control  was  confined  to 
the  producing  districts  and  transit  taxes  were 
abolished  :  merchants  were  allowed  to  transport  salt 
for   sale   to  any  place  they   chose,  but  government 


salt  was  stored  in  remote  districts  to  guard  against 
shortage  in  the  supply.  Under  this  system  the  salt 
revenue  is  said  to  have  increased  to  fifteen  times  its 
former  amount. 

Early  in  the  Sung  dynasty  (960-1278  a.d.),  the 
modern  system  of  merchants'  transportation  was 
introduced.  Permits  called  Yin  were  issued  by  the 
Central  Government  on  payment  of  tax  and  the 
country  was  divided  into  Yin  areas  [Yin  Ti),  in 
each  of  which  a  merchants'  monopoly  was  estab- 
lished. 

This  system  was  elaborated  in  the  14th  century 
a.d.,  by  T'Ai  Tsu  (Hung  Wu),  the  Isi  Ming 
Emperor,  during  whose  reign  Yiii  were  also  issued 
in  retaim  for  contributions  of  rice  to  the  Government 
stores.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Ming  dynasty, 
however,  (early  17th  century),  the  salt  administra- 
tion decayed,  a  period  of  disintegration  set  in  and 
the  revenue  fell  rapidly  away. 

During  the  Ch'ing  dynasty  the  salt-producing 
areas  were  divided  into  ten  districts,  each  under  the 
control  of  a  high  official  who  was  at  the  same  time 
the  Viceroy  of  tiie.  province  :  the  salt  Taotai  was 
however,  the  actual  administrator  of  salt  affairs. 
Government  and  merchants'  monopolies  existed  side 
by  side,  and  while  the  basis  of  the  system  was  the 
same  as  during  the  reigns  of  the  early  Ming  emperors, 
the  rates  of  taxation  and  methods  of  collection  in  the 
various  districts  became  more  and  more  dissimilar 
and  extensive  abuses  crept  in.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  Manchu  regime  the  lack  of  uniformity  and  com- 
plete absence  of  centralised  control  brought  the 
administration  into  a  most  chaotic  condition  and 
insistent  demands  for  reform  arose. 

In  1909-1910  a  serious  attempt  at  reform  was 
made  and  a  Central  Salt  Office  {Yen  Cheng  Ch'u, 
the  name  being  changed  in  1911  to  Yen  Cheng  Yiian), 
was  established  at  Peking  under  the  control  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance.  Progress  was  checked  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  in  1911,  and  no  effective 
reforms  were  introduced  until  the  reorganization  of 
1913  was  undertaken  and  the  present  Central  Salt 
Administration  was  established. 

The  Chinese  Government  Reorganization  Loan 
Agreement  was  signed  on  the  26th  April,  and  came 
into  effect  on  the  21st  May,  1913.  By  Article  V  the 
Chinese  Government  engaged  "to  take  immediate 
steps  for  the  reorganization,  with  the  assistance  of 
foreigners,  of  the  system  of  collection  of  the  salt 
revenues  of  China,"  and  the  Central  Salt  Adminis- 
tration (Yen  Wu  Shu)  was  established  in  Peking 
under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

All  administrative  functions  other  than  those 
aligned  to  the  Chief  Inspectors  and  District  In- 
spectors fall  within  the  sphere  of  Chinese  Salt  Com- 
missioners, one  of  whom  is  in  charge  of  each  salt- 
producing  District.  These  Salt  Commis.sioners  reg- 
ulate  the   manufacture   and   transportation   of   salt 
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mid  (•ontrol  thn  rrovriitivn  Fonn/f.  In  non- 
pi  (kIucmi^  I>iiitiiitM  tlirir  un-  Cliiiiriio  'IraiiMporttttion 
OMiirrM,  who  mo  cluirmMl  wiLli  tlin  HUprrvinion  of  Ihn 
cii|)|)ly  .uiul  (liHtnhiitioii  of  nult  l<>  llm  {ifoplo  \ty 
iurn\\iii\ln.  'I'ho  (•(ivrriiiiirrit  t'lxvn  a  iiiiixiiiitiiii  priC4j 
at  wliirh  hiilt    may   Ito  koM    m  cikIi   Hrru. 


DISTRICTS  OF   PRODUCTION   AND  OF  CONSUMPTION. 
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Manufacture. — There  are  two  methods  of  eva- 
poration by  solar  he^t.  In  the  salt-lake  districts, 
the  heat  of  the  sun  causes  the  ^alt  to  crystallize  at 
the  edge  of  the  lakes  or  in  some  cases  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  On  the  sea  coast  the  salt-pan  system 
is  generally  in  vogue,  the  sea-brine  beiftg  pumped 
up  by  wind  sails  or  being  allowed  to  flow  on  to 
prepared  beds  or  pans,  being  drawn  from  one  bed 
to  another  as  it  becomes  more  dense,  until  finally  it 
deposits  salt  in  the  crystallizing  pans.  The  bittern 
brine  is  in  some  places  used  to  strengthen  fre^h 
brine  as  it  is  pumped  up.  This  is  the  method  by 
which  more  than  half  the  salt  in  China  is  manu- 
factured, salt  boiling  being  impracticable  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  owing  to  the  lack  of  fuel. 

The  salt  made  by  solar  evaporation  varies  in 
purity  according  to  the  nature  of  the  salt  in  which 
the  pans  are  made.  The  finest  salt  in  China  is  pro- 
duced in  Ssuch'uan,  Fukien  and  Kuangtung,  .  In 
south  Kiangsu  and  Chekiang  where  large  reed  beds 
still  exist,  in  Yiinnan  where  there  are  forests,  and 
in  Ssuch'uan  where  a  natural  gas  i€  found,  salt  is 
still  largely  manufactured  by  boiling.  In  Ssuch'uan 
coal  is  increasingly  used  for  the  purpose.  The 
Ssuch'uan  works  are  worthy  of  special  mention.  At 
Tzeliuching,  where  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  salt 
in  S.  Ssiich'uan  is  produced,  borings  are  made,  often 


through  B</lid  ro<  k,  lo  a  diplh  of  «i/iim:  .i.OOJ  fi-iii, 
Tho  fuoulh  of  auch  a  wril  nmy  U)  no  more  th*n 
14  uichra  in  diiunet4:r.  lirine  u  drawn  u|a.  in 
biuiib<x»  lubrt  tome  \iO  feet  long,  b/  5  or  more 
buflttl«H«  wfifkinj;  round  a  l*rgij  drum.  At  ftOCiM 
plucra  Ittbc^ur  and  cApcnai!*  arc  navcHi  by  %\uku\g  th« 
wolU  in  pain,  »o  that  the  drawing  up  of  one  tube 
caunea  tho  other  to  aink.  From  the  wella  the  brine, 
which  ia  of  high  dcnaiLy,  ia  earned  in  bucketa  or 
conducted  by  banibo<j  pipcjf  to  the  boiling  i-atabiiah 
nionta,  where  it  ia  boiled  by  a  natural  earth  gaa  or 
by  coal  and  gra*a  fuel.  In  parU  of  Chekiang  brtn* 
is  boiled  in  uir  en</rniou«  rauldron  of  banib'Xi  matting 
coated  iiinide  and  out  with  lime  made  from  river 
Miiclls  :  it  lA  iiu>pendcd  over  a  fire  by  ordinary  ropea 
and  can  be  u«€?d  for  aome  ten  daya,  after  which  it  i* 
uaeloMM  for  fupLhc^^  boiling,  but  ia  broken  up  and  aold 
to  manure  the  land. 

Salt  after  manufacture  ia  atored  either  at  the 
v.ork.s  or  in  the  depots  and  godowna  awaiting  aale. 
The  cost  j>ri(e,  cxcluiiive  of  tax,  variea  from  40  to  50 
cash  a  catty  of  1.4  lbs.  in  parts  of  h)»uch'uan  Ut  19 
or  20  picuils  for  a  dollar  at  aome  work*  in  Fukien. 
I*  is  purchased  from  the  makem  by  tranaporting  mer 
chants  who  generally  posJ-es.s  monopoly  righte  in  a 
given  area,  and  who,  after  payment  of  the  salt  tax, 
receive  a  Release  Permit  upon  production  of  which 
they  are  permitted  to  remove  the  salt.  The 
authorised  scale  is  the  .S>w  Ma  by  which  one  picul 
equals  140  lbs.  avoirdupois,  and  sixteen  piculs  equal 
ono  ton.  The  ^alt  is  packed  in  bags  of  rush, 
matting  or  bamboo.  In  Kirin  and  Heilungkiang 
the  purchase,  distribution  and  sale  is  effected  by  the 
Government  which  holds  a  monopoly  in  the  whole 
area.  In  Fukien  also  a  Government  monopoly  exists. 
In  Fengtien,  Yiinnan,  South  Shaasi  and  South 
Shensi,  free  trade  in  salt  already  existed  when  the 
reorganization  was  instituted.  In  Kuangtung  and 
Ssuch'uan,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Anhui  and 
Honan  all  monopolies  have  recently  been  abolished 
to  the  advantage  of  the  revenue  and  of  the 
consumer. 

The  rest  of  China  proper  with  unimportant 
exceptions,  is  still  divided  into  monopolized  districts, 
though  competition  of  two  or  more  kinds  of  salt  in 
the  ^ame  district  is  increasingly  p>ermitted,  A 
monopoK  is  either  farmed  ou£  to  a  merchant  under 
contract  for  the  paymeilt  of  an  annual  sum  or  is 
owned  by  a  number  of  merchants  who  possess  the 
sole  right  of  selling  duty-paid  salt  in  a  particular 
district.  The  chief  instance  of  the  latter  practice 
is  found  in  Kiangsi,  S.  Anhui,  Hunan  and  Hupei, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  provinces  is  supplie-d 
with  salt  by  merchants  possessing  rights  formerly 
purchased  from  the  Government,  but  now  become 
by  custom  hereditary  and  transferable.  In  these 
areas  the  salt  is  distributed  and  sold  under  Govern- 
ment supervision. 
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Vested  interests  have  hitherto  proved  too  strong 
for  the  introduction  of  such  a  system  of  free  com- 
petition throughout  the  country.  At  present,  mono- 
polies prevent  the  people  from  obtaining  fait  of 
good  quality  and  keep  up  the  price  by  artificial 
restrictions.  Bad  and  expensive  salt  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  prevalence  of  smuggling,  which  is  but 
inadequately  kept  in  check  by  a  large  and  costly 
Preventive  Force.  Much  progress  has  recently  been 
made  towards  the  reorganization  of  this  Force ;  the 
men  are  better  paid  and  better  clothed,  merchants' 
police  have  been  transferred  to  Government  control, 
and  the  Force  is  being  concentrated  in  the  districts 
of  production  rather  than,  as  formerly,  scattered 
through  the  consumption  areas.  The  total  revenue 
lo?t  by  reason  of  the  failure  to  control  smuggling 
must  however  still  be  very  considerable. 

Taxation. — The  principle  of  taxation  now  de- 
finitely adopted  is  the  imposition  of  a  single  direct 
tax  at  source.  The  taxes  existing  in  1913  consisted, 
generally  speaking,  of  a  direct  tax  around  which  was 
grouped  a  most  complicated  medley  of  additional 
taxes  imposed  from  time  to  time  as  necessity  arose 
or  opipK>rtunity  offered,  and  seldom  if  ever  abolished 
when  once  imposed. 

T^vied  upon  producer,  transporting  merchant 
and  consumer  indiscriminately,  collected  at  any 
convenient  point  along  the  route  which  the  salt  had 
to  pass,  calculated  according  to  different  scales  and 
in  various  currencies,  to  five  or  even  eight  places  of 
decimals  and  allocated  for  such  diverse  purposes  as 
conservancy,  upkeep  of  schools,  the  Boxer  In- 
demnity, upkeep  of  gunboats,  support  of  horse 
breeding  in  the  Manchu  city  at  Hangchow,  of  the 
Association  for  giving  alms  to  priests,  of  widows, 
life-saving  instituti<jns  and  the  association  for  the 
prevention  of  killing  of  animals,  they  were  such  as 
to  baffle  the  most  earnest  enquirer.  Such  anomalies 
are  now  practically  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  while 
the  rate  of  taxation  has  been  increased,  the  people 
have  benefited  by  the  removal  of  harassing  delays 
and  by  the  abolition  of  exactions  which  by  their 
very  nature  invited  extortion  and  abuse.  The  rate 
of  taxation  at  present  varies  from  $  0.20  a  picul  in 
parts  of  Shantung  to  $3.50  a  picul  in  Yiinnan.  Salt 
for  the  central  Yangtze  areas  is  nominally  taxed  at 
$4.50  a  picul,  but  is  in  fact  considerably  *less,  as, 
owing-  to  the  risk  which  attends  transportation  to 
these  areas,  payment  of  two  thirds  of  the  tax  is 
permitted  to  be  deferred  until  the  salt  is  eventually 
.«?old,  and  when  losses  occur  exemption?  are  granted. 
In  Hunan  also  the  payment  when  made  is  frequently 
in  depreciated  notes.  The  standard  of  taxation 
laid  down  in  the  Presidential  mandate  of  tho  24th 
December,  1913,  is  $2.50  a  picul,  to  be  gradually 
introduced  throughout  the  country  except  in 
Mongolia.  C'hinghai.  Sinkiang  and  Tibet,  "where 
extraordinary  conditions  prevail." 


Revenue. — It  appears  probable  that  the  revenue 
annually  remitted  to  Peking  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  in  1911  was  about  Tls.  13,000,000;  the 
receipts  for  the  whole  of  China,  including  sums 
retained  by  the  provinces  for  local  purposes,  were 
perhaps  double  that  figure.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  salt  revenue  increased  between  1911 
and  1913  and  the  total  net  revenue  credited  to  the 
Foreign  Banks  in  accordance  with  the  loan  agree- 
ment for  the  period  21st  May  to  31st  December  191i^ 
amounted  to  $17,576,154  only*  From  1914  onwards, 
however,  the  revenue  has  steadily  increased. 

The  revenue  actually   credited  in   the   Foreign 
Banks   during  the. past  three  years  after  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  administration  was  : — ■ 
1914  1915  1916* 

$60,409,676  $69,277,536  $72,440,560 
Charc/es  and  Surplus. — A  list  of  the  charges 
upon  the  Salt  R-evenue  in  1913  is  annexed  to  the 
Reorganization  Loan  Agreement.  For  all  practical 
purposes  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  into  account 
at  present  the  Crisp  Loan  (£5,000,000),  the  Re- 
organization Loan  itself  (£25,00,0000),  such  part  of 
the  instalments  of  the  Boxer  Indemnity  as  may 
from  time  to  time  not  be  covered  by  the  receipts 
of  the  Maritime  Customs,  and  the  issued  portion 
(£6,000,000)  of  the  Hukuang  Railway  Loan  of  1911. 
The  following  sums  have  been  paid  on  account 
of  the  Boxer  Indemnity  :— 

1914  1915  1916  1917 

$13,505,833      $23,787,463      $10,071,371       nil. 
and  on  account  of  other  charges  : — 

1914  1915  1916 

$7,600,739       $10,811,619       $14,840,534 
The  .«;urplus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chinese 
Government  has  been  : —  . 

1914  1915  1916 

$31,304,818  $27,523,066  $52,226,185 
The  Government  has  agreed  to  maintain  a  reserve, 
amounting  to  $10,000,000  with  the  foreign  banks, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  prompt  payment  of  instalments 
of  interest  as  they  fall  due,  and  to  improve  the 
value  of  the  security.  [\V. R.S.I 

SALVATION  ARMY,  T+HE,  has  at  the  present 
time  only  one  base  in  China,  namely,  Peking,  opened 
in  1916,  with  37  foreign  Salvationists  in  charge 
in  1917. 

SAMANTABHADRA,  the  all  gracious,  the 
Bodhisattva  called  in  China  P'u  Hsien  UK.  He 
is  only  moderately  prominent  in  Indian  Buddhism. 
In  China  he  is  popular,  and  is  the  patron  saint  of 
Mount  Omi.  He  i^  represented  with  a  green 
complexion  and  he  rides  an  elephant.  In  the 
Lotus  Sutra  he  has  the  function  of  protecting  the 
followers  of  the  law.  The  Chinese  pilgrims  make 
no  mention  of  his  worship  in  India. 


*  .\pproxiinnte. 
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SAMBIASO  FRANCOIS,  f.;!/|1^.  /*•  A\iny  rAi, 

a  Jrmiit  l<'ut)ui'  liorii  iii  tlio  Kinf^doin  of  Najilnn  in 
15H2.  Ho  rojK  lird  IN'lunj<  in  1(j1i5,  uiitl  when  tlio 
porRucution  i^tiAM^d  liini  lluuico  ho  went  to  Kiii  lioK. 
but  roturiiod  to  the  capital  bofortt  thu  troublcii  ended 
und  NvuM  Nlud(«n-cd  in  tlio  houno  of  Paul  IIhu.  In 
1622  J)o  wan  it^aiii  obli^'cd  to  Iravc  thin  dangrrouii 
post,  and  went  to  Hhani^hui  and  in  162U  to  K'ai  fcn^ 
fu  and  thvn  to  Nanking.  Hu  bapti/.cd  niuny 
hundi'i'dM  of  converts  in  tlu'j^o  year.i.  lijitor  lio  wiuj 
calkil  to  l*okint^  to  aKuiMt  m  the  aHtronoinicuI  I.iIm/iiih 
of  tho  doMiits  at  the  (*ourt. 

Ho   worked    with    great   buccwib   at    Yangchow, 
Ningpo,   SoocIjovv  and  elsowhtM'o. 

When  tho  Kniporor  TauNO  Ciiknu  died,  the 
mandarins  begged  )iim  to  go  to  Macao  and  seek 
the  help  of  the  Portuguese  for  Kuang  Huno  against 
the  Tartar.":,  which  mission  ho  undertr>ok.  The  new 
Emperor  was  intimate  with  hini,  but  Sambiaso  used 
his  influence  with  him  and  his  succdsBora  only  for 
the  protection  of  religion,  and  for  the  building  of  a 
church  and  residence  at  Canton.  He  died  at  Canton 
in  1649. 

Havret  :  La  StHe  chritienne  de  Si-nganfou,  ii, 
p.  28,  note. 

SAMPAN,  H  ;fic,  three  planks.  Any  small 
Chinese  boat,  not  a  junk,  may  be  eo  called. 

SAMPSON,  MOUNT,  also  called  Sampson's 
Peak,  a  rocky,  conical  hill  some  two  thousand  feet 
high,  east  of  Chin-chou  (Kinchow)  and  north  of 
Dairen  (Dalny).  It  received  this  name  in  1859  when 
the  British  forces  were  at  Talien  wan,  one  o^  the 
Biitish  vessels  being  the  "Sampson." 

The  Chinese  name  is  Ta-ho  shang  or  Ta  ho  shan 

SwiNHOE  :  Narrative  of  the  North  China 
Cavipaign  of  1860. 

SAMPSON'S  PEAK.     See  Sampson,  Mount. 

SAMSHU,  3t^,  thrice  fired.  Any  fermented 
Chinese  drink  may  be  so  called,  but  especially  ^  Q 
or  'burning  spirits,'     See  Wine. 

SAMSHU  I  HtI^,  a  po^t  in  Kuangtung  in 
latitude  25°  6'  N.,  longitude  112°  53'  E. 

It  was  opened  in  1897  by  the  Burma  Frontier 
Convention  and  is  near  the  junction  of  the  North 
and  .West  Rivers,  and  owes  its  existence  to  the  large 
junk  and  steam  traffic  on  these  streams  ;  trade  and 
irwhistry  centre  at  Sainam,  three  miles  below.  The 
Canton-Samshui  section  of  the  Yiieh-Han  Railway 
was  opened  in  1904  and  the  port  is  now  a  large  dis- 
tributing centre  for  passenger  traffic.  The  popula- 
tion is  6,000.  1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports     3,562,266     4,471,770 

Net  Chinese      „  1,195,388        724,481 

Exports       2,009,256    2,539,985 


Total  Hk.Tls.     ...     6,766,91Q    7,736.236 


SAN  CHIN,  HVf*^  name  tfxnoiiniM  ti«ed  for 
iho  ihruo  .Stut<!«  of  Han,  VVni  and  ('ha/>,  into  which 
(hill  wan  duidrd.      He«  Chtn. 

8AN  CH'INQ,  thr  'Ytii,\,i  Triad.  Sr*.  Three 
I'urr   (fnrn. 

SANCIAN.     S.-r  San  §h/tn. 

SANDALWOOD.     Se«  Woo(U.   . 

SANG  DE  BCEUF,  a  celebrated  ruby  red 
glaze  on  K'ano  Hhi  porcelain,  derived  In/m  (»ipp«T 
sili(*Atc.  It  wttH  really  a  revival  of  the  "nacrificial 
red"  glaze  of  Uie  ilKuan  'I"e  porirxl. 

FlcSHKLL  :    Chinese   Art. 

SAN  KUO  CHIH,  r^BJ^.  The  hiutory  of 
the  Three  KingdoniH  flJl  Bhu,  f|  \V©i,  and  ^  Wu, 
which  succeeded  the  Han  Dynasty.  It  iii  a  famous 
historical  novel  recounting  a  hundred  years  of  war. 

SAN  LI,  ^-,U  .the  three  rituals,  a  term  to  deru>te 

the   three    work.s    /    Li,   Chou   Li   and    Li   Chi.     Sft 
separate  arlirbti. 

SAN  LING.H  )^.  Three  mauaolea  of  the 
Manchu  ruler.s,   in  Manchuria.     See  MauJiolea. 

SAN  M^N  (BAYjHn,  'three  gates' ;  so  named 
because  the  bay  is  accessible  by  three  passage*.  It 
is  in  Chekiang,  between  Ningpo  and  Wenchow.  In 
the  Franco-Chinese  war  Admiral  Courbet  there 
des'troyed  two  Chinese  gunboats,  the  frigate  Yuyuan 
and  the  corvette  Cheng-king,  February  15,  1885. 

In  February'  1899  the  Italian  minister  at  Peking 
made  a  verbal  demand  to  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  for 
the  lease  of  the  bay,  with  the  right  to  build  a 
railway  thence  to  the  Po-yang  lake.  The  demand, 
though  repeated,  was  refused.  It  probably  had  its 
effect  in  preparing  the  Boxer  outbreak  of  the  next 
year.  The  Minister,  de  Martino,  was  recalled  and 
replaced  by  Marquis  Salvago-Raggi. 

CoRDiER  :  Histoire  dee  Relatione  de  la  Chine,  etc. 

SAN  PAO,  the  Buddhist  Triad.  See  Three 
Noble  Buddhas. 

SAN  SHAN,  Hill,  three  hills,  also  called  by 
the  Chinese  Shang  ch'uan  ±  }]\.  upper  streams.  In 
Portuguese  spelling  -San  shan  became  Sancian;  the 
English  call  it  St.  John.  }i  lies  south-west  of 
Macao. 

It  was  at  Ta  mao  {q.v.).  the  harbour  on  the 
north-west  of  this  island,  that  the  Portuguese  traders 
to  China  had  their  first  station  from  1517,  though 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  built  dwellings  on  shore  ; 
it  was  here  that  Simon  d'Andrade  was  attacked  by 
the  Chinese  after  his  mishehaviour  in  1521.  The 
Portuguese  were  driven  away  and  it  is  uncertain 
when  they  were  permitted  to  return  ;  but  they  did 
return,  and  it  was  here  that  Xavier  died  in  1552, 
and  was  buried,  till  his  body  was  removed  to  Goa. 
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It  is  surmised  that  the  interest  taken  in  Xavier's 
grave  made  the  Chinese  fear  lest  the  Portuguese 
should  claim  possession  of  the  inland.  At  any  rate, 
the  who1»^  foreign  trade  was  removed  to  Lampacao 
in  1554  and  the  port  of  Ta  mao  was  closed. 

Ljungstedt  :  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Portu- 
guese Settlemenis. 

SAN  SHENG,  the  eclectic  Triad.  See  Three 
Holy  Ones. 

SANSING  Htt  ^r  ILANFU  {kHI^^,  a  self- 
opened  trade  mart  from  1905,  is  in  lat.  N.  46°  .22' 
and  long.  E.  129°  29*,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Sungari  in  Kirin  province,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mutan  River.  The  country  round  about  the  town 
is  yearly  developing,  the  trade  being  in  grain,  beans, 
and  furs.  Some  gold  is  also  produced  in  the  forests 
which  extend  south  and  east.  The  population  is 
35,710.  1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports         188,412    101,749 

Net  Chinese      „  379,627    342,147 

Exports  2,135,127    527,828 


Total  Hk.Tls.     ...    2,703,166    971,724 

SAN  TSANG.     See  Buddhist  Canon. 

SAN  TSUN  TA  FO,  the  Buddhist  Triad.  See 
Thrae  Xohle  Huddhas. 

SANTUAO  Hll^lH,  a  port  in  Fukien,  in  lat. 
26°  40'  N.,  long.  119°  40'  E.  It  was  opened  to 
foreign  trade  by  Imperial  Decree  in  1898. 

The  harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  whole 
coast,  and  it  was  probably  through  political  fears 
that  the  Chinese  opened  it.  It  is  some-  70  miles 
south  of  Foochow,  and  thus  can  hardly  hope  for 
a  great  future,  though  it  is  the  natural  outlet  of 
a  great  tea  district.     The  population  is  about  8,000. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports      282,227        319,844 

Net    Chinese       „  333,201       337,220 

Exports       3,362,603    2,270,396 


Total    Hk.Tls.     ...     4,028,031    2,927,460 

SAN  TUNG  SHENG,  H  :^  i^  ,  three  eastern 
provinces,  the  Chinese  name  for  the  country  called 
by  us  Manchuria.  The  three  provinces  are  Hei- 
lung  chiang,  Kirin  and  Liao-tung  or  Feng-t'ien  or 
Sheng  ching.     See  Manchuria. 

SAN  T'UNG.  B  ifi;  the  three  Vvng,  that  i?, 
the  three  books  T'ung  T'ien,  T'ung  Chih  and  Wen 
Hsitn  T'ung  K'ao.     Sec  Lei  Shu, 

SAN  TZU  CHING,  H^H?,  of  Three-Char- 
acter Classic,  a  small  primer  for  schoolboys,  the  first 
book  put  into  the  hands  of  children  all  through  the 
Empire.  It  treats  of  all  manner  of  subjects  in 
rhymed  doggerel,  three  characters  to  the  linc^,  and 
includes  550  different  characters.  The  author  was 
probably  Wang  Yinq-lin   (a.d.   1223-1296).     It  baa 


been  imitated  for  teaching  purposes'  by  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  and  also  by  the 
T'ai  P'ing  rebels. 

SAPEQUE.  The  word  used  by  the  French  to 
denote  a  Chinese  cash.  The  sapek  is  really  a  small 
coin  used  in  Tonkin,  etc. 

SARAGH,  a  name  appearing  in  the  Syriac  part 
of  the  inscription  of  the  Nestorian  Tablet,  where 
Gabriel  is  called  priest,  etc.,  of  Kumdan  and 
Saragh  :  the  former  is  Ch'ajig-an  (Hsi-an  fu)  and 
the  latter  is  taken  for  Lo-yang  in  Honan,  which  was 
the  capital  for  part  of  the  time  between  the  intro- 
duction of  Nestorian  Christianity  and  the  erection 
of  the  tablet. 

Yule  :  Cathay  and  the   Way  Thither. 

SASSOON,  an  important  name  in  the  mercantile 
history  of  the  East.  David  Sassoon,  a  Jew,  was 
born  in  Bagdad  in  1792,  settled  in  Bombay  in  1832, 
and  traded  with  Canton  in  opium  and  cotton.  He 
sent  his  .sons  to  open  branches  of  the  firm,  the 
headquarters  of  which  were  established  in  Hongkong 
aS'  soon  as  that  island  became  British. 

David  Sassoon  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Albert, 
and  he  by  Sir  Edv^ard  Sassoon,  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  head  office  of  David  Sassoon  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
is  now  in  London. 

E.  D.  Sassoon  &  Co.  is  an  offshoot  of  the  older 
firm,  the  business  having  been  founded  in  the  early 
days  of  Hongkong  by  a  son  of  David  Sassoon. 

The  head  office  is  in  Bombay,  where  the  firm 
ovvasi  five  large  mills. 

SATOW,  ERNEST  MASON,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir, 
was  educated  at  Mill  Hill  and  University  College, 
London. 

He  entered  the  Japan  Con^lar  Service  as 
student-interpreter  in  1861,  and  aft«r  .serving  in 
Bangkok,  Monte  Video  and  Morocco,  he  was 
appointed  as  Minister" to  Tokyo  in  1895;  from  1900 
to  1906,  he  was  Minister  at  Peking. 

He  is  a  barrister-at-law,  has  several  honorary 
degrees,  became  G.C.M.G.  in  1902  and  Privy 
Councillor  in  1906.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
works  relating  to  Japan. 

SCANDINAVIAN  ALLIANCE  MISSION. 
See  China  Inland  Mission. 

SCANDINAVIAN  ALLIANCE  MISSION  IN 

Mongolia. 

Headquarters  : — Chicago,   U.S:A. 

The  first  missionary,  D.  Sternberg,  re^hed 
Mongolia  in  1895.  After  studying  the  language 
fof  a  year  in  Kalgan,  he  went  north,  travelling 
about  for  two  years.  Five  others  were  sent  out 
during  this  time,  and  with  a  view  to  forming  a 
colony  to  teach  the  Mongols  agriculture,  a  large 
piece  of  land  was  purchased  tk  little  north  of  the 
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(>nl(»tt  (IrHrrt  and  nrai  tlio  VtUcjw  ItiM-r,  In  1900, 
livu  of  tho  BIX  woikvrn  wito  iimNMacred,  with  tho 
one  evanf^eli.ot  and  boiiio  (-alochuinona.  'I'he  one 
miM(*iojuiiv  (Mr.  N.  J,  Fiiikmm  imM)  wlio  im-ftprd 
into  Mifrty  ifturnrd  in  J'J02  with  a  wife,  und 
ttftrr  niuny  dillirultieH  ^ot  back  tho  land  and  addtd 
to  it — having  about  10,000  atrcn  in  all,  with  an 
irrigating  Myntoni.     Tho  Mcln-nio  iH  proMpiTou*. 

in  rJIV,  tho  MiM.sion  roporti'd  aix  foreign  and 
»ix  native  workors,  one  Mongol  school  (thirty 
pupiU),  two  CinnoHi)  HchtniLH  (forty  pupiU),  and 
forty  coniniunirantn. 

SCHALL  VON  BELL,  JEAN  ADAM,  i^if,  ^ 
J''uuj  Jo  u'lUhj,  a  ci-lfhiiiti'd  .Jthuit  niiN.sionaiy 
wha'^e  namo  is  ofton  written  Schaal.  Ho  wa«  born 
at  Cologne  in  1591  and  came  to  China  with  I*. 
TuuiAULT  in  1622.  Sent  to  Peking  to  learn  tho 
language,  ho  made  himself  known  at  Court  by 
calculating  several  eclipses.  He  passed  to  Hsi-an 
fu  and,  treated  badly  at  first,  won  fiuch  favour  in 
time  that  ho  built  a  church  there  from  gifts  sent 
by  ofticials  and  literati.  In  1630  ho  was  recalled 
to  Peking  to  help  P.  Rho  in  his  astronomical 
labours.  Besides  his  immense  work  in  this  line  he 
prepared  quite  a  library  of  scientific  books.  The 
Emperor  gave  him  his  confidence  and  in  1631  ten 
of  the  chief  eunuchs  of  the  Court  were  baptized. 
The  year  after,  Schall  could  celebrate  the  Mass 
within  the  palace  itself,  and  it  is  said  that  later 
more  than  140  of  the  blood  royal,  ^Q  princesses  of 
the  palace,  including  the  widow  of  T'ien  Ch'i,  and 
40  eunuchs  of  the  palace  received  baptism. 

When  the  Manchus  took  the  throne  Schall 
remained  in  favour  and  was  Director  of  the  Board 
of  Astronomy  or  Mathematics.  He  retained  his 
apostolic  fervour  and  soon  had  twelve  thousand 
converts  round  him.  Later  he  endured  the  bitterest 
persecution  and  died  at  Peking  in  1666. 

Havret  :  La  Stele  chreticnne  de  Si-ngan-fou, 
ii,  p.  96,  note. 

SCHERESCHEWSKY,      SAMUEL     ISAAC 

Joseph,  (more  correctly  written  Scherschewski) 
was  born  in  1831  in  Russian  Lithuania  of  Jewish 
parents.  He  became  a  Christian  in  Amei'ica,  and 
was  sent  to  China  as  a  missionary  by  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  1859.  He  worked  in  Peking  for  thirteen 
years,  and  was  made  Bishop  of  Shanghai  in  1877, 
— an  office  which  he  had  once  declined  already. 
He  founded  St.  John's  College  and  St.  Mary's 
Hall.  His  life  work  was  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  Chinese.  In  his  earlier  days  in 
China  he  translated  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  mandarin.  In  1881  he  became 
paralysed,  and  though  he  partially  recovered  he 
resigned  the  bishopric.  He  returned  to  America, 
and  though  unable  to  speak  plainly,  and  only  able 
to  work  a  typewriter  with  one  finger,  he  revised  his 


Old  JtMUnicnt  uid  U»cn  began  to  turn  the  whoU 
Bible  from  Hebrew  and  Greek  into  HVn  /i,— a  work 
which  took  him  aeven  yeari.  He  then  returned 
to  Ujo  Kant  U)  publish  it,  tnd  wa«  iKain  at  work 
on  a  tranfclation  of  the  Apocrypha  whtn  he  died  in 
.ittpan  in  1906.  He  left  other  worki  behind  hirn, 
including  an  unfinithe^  dictionary  of  Mongolian. 

SCHEUT  MISSION,  properly  Congregation  of 
tho  Mi««ionuricA  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary, 
^  III  !IIi  i!  <C»  #•  It  waa  founded  in  1(361  to  h«lp 
}oung  li«lgiun«  to  become  miaiionarica,  and 
eMtabli>hed  at  ScheuUl^z  Bruxellei.  Tho  first 
miHBionaricH  came  to  Mongolia  in  1865,  the 
evangelization  of  that  territory  being  handrd  over 
to  them  by  the  Lazariats.  It  haa  now  16^  foreign 
miiiKionarieH  in  China,  101,247  Chriatiana  and 
12,000   acholara.     See    Vicariate;   Congrtgationa. 

SCHLEGEL,  GUSTAVE,  born  near  Leydcn 
in  1840,  died  in  1903  at  Leyden.  He  reached 
Hongkong  in  1858,  as  atudent-interprctcr  to  the 
Netherlands  Government.  He  viaited  and  even 
lived  in  some  cities  of  South  China,  but  most  of 
hi.s  time  was  spent  in  the  Dutch  Indies.  He 
retired  in  1872,  and  taught  Chinese  for  some  time 
in  Leyden  University,  till  in  1877  a  Chair  of 
Chinese  was  created  for  him  there,  which  he 
occupied  till  his  death.  He  was  co-editor  with 
CoRDiER  of  the  T'oung  Pao  from  its  first  appearance 
till  he  died.  His  moi^t  important  work  is  a  Dutch- 
Chinese  Dictionary.  A  list  of  his  writings  is  given 
in  the  T'ouug  Pao,  1903,  p.  407,  and  in  Cordiee's 
Etudes  chinois,  1899-1902,  where  they  number  256 
titles. 

SCHOOLS  OF  BUDDHISM.  See  Buddhist 
Schools. 

SCIENTIFIC  BOOK  DEPOT.  See  Chintee 
Scientific  Booh  Depot. 

SCIURID/E,  the  squirrel  Family.  Eighteen 
species  are  khown  in  N.  China  and  neighbouring 
territories.  They  are  given  below,  with  their  dis- 
tribution.    See  Rodentia. 

Petaurista  alborufm,  S.W.  Kansu,  X.W.  Ssu- 
ch'uan ;  Trogofterus  xanthines,  S.  Shensi,  Chihli ; 
SciuTus  vulgaris  mantchuricus^  Manchuria ;  S.  vul- 
garis rupestris,  Saghalien;  Sciurotamius  davidianui, 
Chihli,  Shansi,  Shensi,  Kansu ;  Sciuropterus  bench- 
neri,  Kansu,  Shansi ;  S.  russicus,  Manchuria ;  S. 
russicus  athene,  Saghalien  ;  S.  aluco,  Corea  :  Tamiops 
vestitus,  Chihli ;  Eutamias  asiaticus  senscens,  Chihli ; 
E.  osiaticus  intercessor,  Shansi ;  E.  a&iaticus  or- 
dinalis,  Shensi,  Ordos  ;  E.  asiaticits  orientalis,  Man- 
churia, N.  Corea ;  E.  asiaticus,  Kansu ;  Citelbis 
mongolicus,  Shansi,  Shensi,  Kansu ;  C.  mongolicus 
vmbratus,  Inner  Mongolia,  Chihli ;  Marmota  robusta, 
Kansu,  E.  Mongolia. 
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SwiNHOE,  in  his  list  of  MammaU  south  of  the 
Yangtze,  names  Sciurus  castaneoventris  (Hainan, 
Kuangtung,  Fukien  and  Formosa) ;  S.  chintnsis, 
(Shanghai);  S.  mdellandi,  (Hainan,  Kuangtung, 
Fukien,  Formosa,  W.  S^^uch'uan) ;  S.  kalcensis  (N. 
Formosa) ;  besides  Pteromys  grandis  and  P. 
pcciuralis  both  from  Formosa.  It  will  be  observed 
that  this  list  is  of  old  date,  and  the  names  have  no 
doubt  been  altered. 

SowERBY  :  Journal,  N.C.B.Ii.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii ; 
S  WIN  HOE  :  Catalogue  of  Chinese  Mammals,  P.Z.S., 
1870. 

SCOTT,  CHARLES  PERRY,  D.D.,  first 
bishop  of  the  North  China  diocese  (Anglican)  was 
born  in  Hull,  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1847.  He 
was  the  great-grandson  of  Thomas  Scott,  the  great 
commentator.  He  was  educated  at  Charterhouse 
and  Cambridge,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1870,  and 
priest  in  1871,  and  after  a  short  curacy  in  London 
went  to  China  under  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  landing  in  Chef oo  in  1874. 

From  this  port  he  and  his  one  colleague  made 
a  number  of  tours  into  the  interior  of  Shantung, 
in  the  course  of  which  they  selected  Tai-an  fu'  as 
a  future  station  of  the  mission.  The  bishopric  of 
North  China  was  founded  in  1880,  and;  Mr.  Scott 
was  consecrated  as  bishop  in  London  in  this  year. 
Returning  to  China  in  1881,  he  made  his  head- 
quarters in  Peking,  where  he  remained  till  his 
retirement  in  1913. 

SCOUTS. — The  Boy  Scout  Movement  in  China. 
During  the  course  of  a  tour  round  the  world  in 
1912,  Sir  Robert  S.S.  Baden-Powell,  the  founder 
of  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  paid  a  visit  to  Shanghai, 
where  he  inspected  the  troops  of  British  and 
Eurasian   boy  scouts  then  in  existence. 

At  the  time  of  Sir  Robert's  visit  there  were 
no  Chinese  boy  scouts  in  Shanghai,-  neither 
WAS  there  any  organization  for  spreading  scout 
ideas  among  the  C:hinese,  but  the  visit  of  Sir 
Robert  was  partly  the  cause  of  the  formation 
in  1913  of  the  Boy  Scouts  Association  of  China. 
At  first  the  Association  had  the  oversight  .of  a 
single  troopr  of  scouts  formed  from  among  the 
pupils  of  the  Shanghai  Municipal  Public  School  for 
Chinese,  but  the  definite  aim  of  the  Association, 
to  make  scouting  for  boys  known  throughout  China, 
was  quickly  realised,  and  during  1913  and  1914 
Several  troops  were  organised  in  Shanghai,  and 
troops  affiliated  with  the  Association  were  established 
in  Canton  and  Hankow. 

A  special  impetus  was  given  to  the  movement 
in  May,  1915,  when  a  Scout  Rally  of  some  four 
hundred  scouts  from  Shanghai  and  Canton  was  held 
in  connection  with  the  P^ar-Eastern  Games  in  Shang- 
hai. At  a  meeting  attended  by  supporters  of  the 
scout  movement  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the 


Association  was  made  a  national  body,  with  power 
to  affiliate  and  enroll  local  associations,  and  the 
existing  council  was  enlarged  by  the  ciddition  of 
six  representatives  of  the  great  cities  of  China. 

At  preient  (1917)  there  are  local  associations, 
controlling  many  hundreds  of  boy  scouts  in  affiliation 
with  the  national  Association,  in  Shanghai,  Canton, 
the  Wu-Han  (Wuchang  and  Hankow)  District, 
Peking  (Tsing  Hua  College),  Nanking,  Tientsin  and 
Soochow.  In  Shanghai  alone  there  are  some  sixteen 
troops  containing  nearly  a  thousand  Chinese  boy 
scouts,  and  the  local  Baden-Powell  Association  has 
under  its  control  a  large  troop  of  wolf-cubs,  and 
troops  of  British,  French  and  Sikh  scouts. 

The  Boy  Scouts  Association  of  China  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  formation  and  affiliation  of  local 
scout  associations,  which  control  the  troopsi  and 
encourage  the  movement  in  A^arious  parts  of  the 
country.  A  handbook,  entitled  Policy,  Organisation 
and  Rules  (price  30  cents)  has  been  issued,  and 
Chinese  translations  of  books  on  scouting  are  being 
prepared.  The  policy  of  the  Baden-Powell  Assoc- 
iation (of  England)  has  been  followed  in  the  main, 
but  alterations  and  additions  to  suit  the  customs 
and  conditions  in  China  have  been  made. 

The  actual  work  of  the  Association  is  at  present 
done  voluntarily  by  an  executive  committee  with  a 
chairman,  secretary  and  treasurer  elected  annually. 
The  Headquarters  of  the  Association  are  at  35, 
Elgin  Road,  Shanghai. 

[G.S.F.K.] 

SCULPTURE.  The  subject  of  sculpture  in 
China  must  for  the  present  be  treated  with  extreme 
reserve ;  the  discoveries  of  to-day  prove  that  the 
theories  of  yesterday  were  based  on  false  conclu- 
sions, and  justify  great  hopes  of  interesting  excava- 
tions yet  to  be  made,  which  may  prove  the  existence 
of  a  native  school  of  importance.  This  article  is, 
therefore,  written  rathej-  with  the  idea  of  encourag- 
ing students  to  give  time  and  attention  to  this  most 
important  branch  of  art  and  archaeology,  than  with 
any  thought  of  giving  a  history  of  Chinese  sculpture 
— this  is  yet  to  be  written. 

Too  general  has  been  the  acquiescence  in  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Paleologue  in  L' Art  Chinois 
(publi.shed  1887),  thus  translated  :  "At  last  we  reach 
the  supreme  moment  in  the  history  of  Art  in  China  : 
the  introduction  of  Buddhism.  We  have  noted  in 
the  preceding  chapters  the  considerable  influence 
which  the  introduction  of  this  religion  and"  the 
importation  of  sacred  statues  from  India,  exercised 
in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  a.d.  upon  the  art  of 
working  in  bronze.  From  the  very  beginning  this 
iniluence  was  no  less  on  the  carving  in  stone.  It 
appears  indeed  that  the  Buddhist  idols  brought 
from  Nepal  and  the  Punjab  by  the  ('hinese  pilgrims, 
were  the  source  from  which  the  sculptors  of  the 
Middle    Kingdom    drew    the    inspiration    for   their 
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firitt  BtatuuM.  Until  then  thuy  hud  only  UritUnl 
<tune  in  bun  rt^lirf,  uiul  ut  that  a  l>itM  rrliuf  with  no 
projtu-t  ion,  no  modelling;  tlmy  hud  not  uttrmiitftl 
thn  fnll  i«'li«<f,  which  frt'ivi,  iwt  it  wnni,  tlio  fHigy 
from  itM  w'ull  of  ittuno ;  thoy  hud  hnn  unuhlu  to 
riHo  to  tho  hcif^htH  of  a  ntutuo.  'IMuMi^foro  th«  ni(»t 
ancient  Btatutv*  known  in  (hitiu  uro  fi^^urrH  of 
Huddhi^t   diviniticH." 

That  undor  Hiiddhitit  inMitcnco  much  Hculptuiul 
work  of  value  hun  been  produced,  no  one  will  deny  ; 
witnoMM  tho  cliff  curvingH  ut  Yiin  kun^'  in  Shurvsi,  at 
Lung  Men  in  llonan,  ut  Jlunj;  chon  in  (.'hokiung ; 
but  that  it  proved  the  solo  source  whence  tho  ('hincMS 
sculptor  drew  his  inspiration  is  an  hypotht-iMiM  wliich 
ha.i,  .since  PAii.OLO(JUK  wrote  as  above,  been  absol- 
utely  i-vfuttMl. 

In  1907  two  stone  lion«  dating  from  a.d.  147 
were  exhumed  in  Western  Shantung;  the^^o,  which 
were  until  recently  tho  most  ancient  .statues  in  full 
relief  known  in  China,  stood  in  front  of  the  sepul- 
chre of  the  family  \Vu,  near  C'hia-hsiang  hsienQiiKJg  ; 
a  winged  tiger  of  purely  indigenous  type  was  found 
t«>  exist  in  Ssuch'uan,  date  a.d.  209;  and  finally  in 
1911  at  the  tomb  of  Ho  Ch'u  ting  an  archaic 
group,  consisting  of  a  charger  trampling  upon  a 
barbarian  of  hideous  aspect  was  discovered  by  the 
French  Mission  composed  of  Comte  Gilbert  de 
VoTSiNS,  Jean  l'Artigue,  and  Victor  Segalen. 
This  interesting  statue  dates  from  117  B.C.,  the 
time  of  the  Former  or  Western  Han. 

Magnificent  figures  which  show  no  traces  of 
foreign  influence  exist  at  the  Liang  tombs  near 
Nanking,  and  the  superb  winged  horse  at  the  tomb 
of  T'ang  Kao  Tsung,  which  is  equally  free  from 
Buddhist  elements,  is  indubitably  the  work  of  a 
native  sculptor  of  great  power. 

Although  the  Han  bas-reliefsi  at  Hsiao  Shan 
T'ang  in  Shantung  were  noticed  and  remarked  upon 
by  Dr.  Bushell  at  the  Congress  of  Orientalists  in 
Berlin  in  1881,  the  pioneer  in  the  study  of  Chinese 
sculpture  is  undoubtedly  M.  Ed.  Chavannes,  who, 
supported  by  the  Ministere  de  I'lnstruction  Publi- 
que,  and  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles 
liettreis,  Paris,  has  made  most  extensive  researches 
in  China. 

These  same  public-spirited  bodies  have  further 
extended  their  patronage,  and  so  it  may  be  hc|>ed 
that  in  the  not  far  distant  future  a  comprehensive 
study  of  Chinese  sculpture,  both  indigenous  and 
of  foreign  extraction,  may  appear. 

Paleologue  :  V Art  Chinois;  Bushell  :  Hutory 
of  Chinese  Art;  Foucher  :  V Art  Greco-Buddhiqite 
du  Gandhara;  Aurel  Stein  :  Ancient  Khotan; 
Chavannes  :  Mission  Archeologique  dans  la  Chine 
Septentrionale;  Premier  expose  des  Recherches 
Archeologiques ;  and  La  Sculpture  sur  pierre  en 
Chine;  Mission  Gilbert  de  Voisins,  etc.,  Journal 


ANialiquc,  1916  and  1916 ;  S^ualkm  :  Htctnl  iJts- 
covrrtri  i;i  Anrimt  ('hturnr  Sfulpturr^  Journal, 
N.C.B.U.A.S.,  1917;  .Stunt  Mortuary  fyhrtnu, 
Toi  iSckino  Kokka,  xix  and  xx,  lOOU  1009;  'IV'Hang  ; 
Tombrnuz  deg  Ltun^f ;  Var.  Bin.  33. 

LKA.J 

SEA-CUNNY,  an  old   u-riu   for   the  helmiiman 

of  foiri^ii  hhijDt,  ^rnerally  a  Kuropran. 

SEA  SLUGS.      S<u-  li^rhr  de   mrr. 

SECRET  SOCIETIES  have  flourished  in  China 
for  many  centuries.  They  might  he  originally 
(1)  political,  (2)  religious,  (5)  a  combination  of  the 
two^  or  (4)  eKtablirthed  for  more  pemonal  reanona, 
the  firnt  claQs  being  probably  the  mofit  nuroeroui. 
Kxamples  of  the  first  kind  are  the  Ited  Eyebrow 
Sect  {Ch'ih  Me.i  ^  J|f )  which  existed  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  compri«ed  a 
body  of  rebels  against  Wang  Mang,  who  painted 
their  eyebrows  red  ;  and  the  Ko  Lao  Hui  {q.v,). 
The  Vegetarian  Sect  {q.v.)  is  an  example  of  th» 
second  class  and  the  famous  Triad  Society  iq-v.) 
of  the  third.  An  example  of  the  fourth  Ln  the 
Golden  Orchid  Society,  who«e  girl-members  are 
sworn  never  to  marry,  and  sometimes  commit 
suicide  rather  than  break  their  vow.  The  authori- 
ties at  one  time  had  to  try  seriously  to  crush  this 
Society. 

The  origins  of  the  political  secret  societie*  were 
generally  actual  misrule  and  oppression  cau.sing 
disaffection,  rather  than  chivalrous  attachment  to 
a  past  dynasty.  The  religious  societies  are  some- 
times traceable  to  the  persecutions  which  Buddhism, 
Taoism,  Nestorianism,  etc.,  suffered  from  time  to 
time.  A  persecuted  religion  hid  itself  underground, 
and  several  such  secret  sects  would  sometimee 
amalgamate,  giving  an  eclectic  result.  The  Govern- 
ment always  had  good  reasons  to  suspect  all  secret 
associations,  and  frightful  politico-religious  waj*s 
sometimes  took  place  between  rulers  and  people, 
e.(/.,  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  when  the 
White  Lily  sect  rebelled  in  Hupei,  and  more  than 
20,000  members  w^ere  beheaded  in  four  months. 
The  rebellion  spread  through  six  provinces ;  it 
aimed  at  the  extermination  of  the  Manchu  dynasty, 
and  cost  untold  life  and  money  to  quell. 

Early  Protestant  missionaries  were  much  inter- 
ested in  the  sects,  Milne  writing  of  the  Triad  Society 
as  early  as  1825.  In  the  proceedings  of  the 
Missionary  Conference  of  1890,  a  valuable  paper 
by  Rev.  F.  H.  James  was  given  dealing  with  the 
Secret  Sects  of  Shantung,  of  which  fifty-two  had 
been  studied,  with  a  li^  of  some  of  their- literature. 
Information  concerning  such  was  obtained  with 
great  difficulty,  those  who  had  left  the  Societies, 
e.g.,  on  becoming  Christians,  being  afraid  to  give 
much.  The  establishment  of  a  Republic  and  the 
Declaration  of  Religious  Liberty  has  rendered  the 
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previously  existing  societies  out-of-date,  but  no 
study  of  fre^h  material  on  the  subject  has  been 
reported,  and  it  is  probable  that  as  far  as  the 
history  of  the  secret  sects  is  concerned,  the  con- 
fusion is  too  great  even  for  the  Chinese  themselves 
to  unravel.  Societies  originally  political  became 
also  religious  with  the  addition  of  fresh  blood,  or 
in  new  conditions,  and  vice  versa;. some  died  out 
or  were  persecuted  into  silence,  to  be  revived 
perhaps  under  a  new  name  and  in  another  place, 
with  or  without  modifications  in  doctrine  and 
organization ;  large  societies  divided  and  the  parts 
develo|>ed  differently  ]  while  the  literature  was 
mostly  in  manuscript,  and  often  had  to  be  hurriedly 
destroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  study  of  the 
present-day  beliefs  of  members  of  such  societies 
ought  to  be  valuable,  a.s  it  is  well  known  that 
many  of  the  most  spiritually-minded  of  the  Chinese 
belong  or  did  belong  to  them.  It  is  impassible  to 
say  how  many  of  the  sects  still  exist ;  but  in  1896, 
they  were  said  to  average  anything  from  20,000  to 
200,000  members  per  province.  See  White  Lotus 
S->cieti/,  Ja.<per  Pool  Society,  etc. 

De  Groot  :  Secretarianism  and  Ittligious 
Persecution  in  China;  James,  \vr  Records  of  1890 
Missionary  Conference;  Ball  :  Things  Chinese; 
RrcHAHD,  in  Hasting's  Encyclopaedia  of  Beligion, 
etc.  [C.E.C.] 

SECUNNEE.     See  5ea  cu7i72y. 

SEDAN  CHAIR.     See  Chair,  Sedan. 

SEISMOLOGY.  It  is  worthy  of  note  in  the 
study  of  e>arthquakes  that  China  claims  to  have 
invented  the  earliest  seismoscope — the  first  instru- 
ment in  the  world  made  in  order  to  show  the 
direction  of  a  motion  of  the  ground. 

In  A.D.  132,  the  astronomer  Chang  Heng  Jg  ^ 
is  faid  to  have  conceived  and  constructed  an 
ingenious  instrument  re&embling  in  fonn  a  large 
bronze  bell,  on  the  upper  part  of  which  were  eight 
dragons,  one  for  each  of  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  compass,  and  one  eacK  for  the  four  inter- 
mediate points.  Each  held  a  small  ball  in  his 
mouth  ;  and  sitting  on  the  ground  around  the  bell 
were  eight  toads  corresponding  to  them,  ready  to 
catch  in  their  mouths  any  ball  set  free  from  the 
teeth  of  the  crouching  dragons  by  a  slight  earth- 
shock. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  accuracy  and 
reliability  of  the  mention  or  description  of  earth- 
quakes found  in  the  ancient  chronicles,  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact  that  from  very  early  times  (1177  B.C.) 
to  now,  Chinese  recordf^  give  a  very  large  place  to 
landslips,  earthquakes,  upheavals  of  mountains  and 
even  seismic  noises  when  they  are  accompanied  by 
public  disasterv.  It  may  be  thought  that  super- 
stition has   had   a  ^hare   in   all    thi.s ;   that  politics 


also  were  not  unconnected  with  the  more  or  less 
complete  recording  of  the  occurrences,  [e.g.  it  is 
regularly  in  the  capitals  or  court  residences  that 
the  chronicles  are  most  abundant)  j  yet,  it  is  striking 
how  fairly  the  distribution  of  the  seismic  activity 
along  the  different  centuries  and  the  different 
regions  agrees  with  what  we  know  from  other 
records  both  in  distant  and  in  neighbouring  times 
and  coumtries.  Moreover  the  most  recent  of  the 
Chinese  earthquakes  give  full  confirmation  to  the 
classic  dictum  of  Modern  Seismology,  //  a  series  of 
earthquakes  successively  occur  in  a  certain  region, 
the  epicentres  tend  to  array  themselves  along  the 
prc-ezistent  lines  of  dislocation.  In  fact  they 
accumulate,  and  appear  almost  excluiively  along  the 
orogenic  lines  of  the  Chinese  territory.  If  we  put 
aside  the  Chronicles  of  Chihli  (487  entries),  Kiangsu 
(455),  Shansi  (245),  and  Honan  (226),  which  might 
be  suspected  of  exaggeration  owing  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  court  at  different  epochs,  and  Shengking  (34), 
because  of  its  short  life  as  a  distinct  province,  we 
find  that  the  order  of  frequency  is  as  follows  : 
Yiinnan  (223  occurrences),  Kansu  (222),  Chekiang 
(216),  Shensi  (213),  Hupei  (191),  Fukien  (173), 
Anhui  (160),  Kiangsi  (153),  Shantung  (140),  Ssii- 
ch'uan  (119),  Kuangtung  (111),  Hunan  (84),  Kuangsi 
(42)  and  Kueichou  (28).  Obviously  this  list  does 
not  record  only  violent  catastrophes ;  such  are 
relatively  rare  in  China. 

In  the  geological  eraS;  the  dislocations  of  the 
Tertiary  period  did  not  deeply  modify  the  hori- 
zontal deposits'  of  the  Palaeozoic  group ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  great  masses  of  crystalline  and  gneissic 
rocks  themselves,  as  well  as  the  large  plateaux  of 
thick  limestone,  seem  to  have  generally  opposed  a 
powerful  and  sufficient  resistence  to  subsequent 
deformations  and  to  have  principally  met  with 
vertical  impulses  which  left  their  actual  stability 
untouched.  The  quite  contemporary  seismic  activity 
of  the  Hoshan  mountains  in  Northern  Anhui. 
(which  has-  been  almost  continuous  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year  1917,  with  a  frequency  of  shocks 
or  trepidations  varying  between  two  and  41  per 
week),  offers  an  example  of  the  peneseisiViicity 
of  the  country  for  centuries  and  centuries-  as  it  may 
be  gathered  from  the  Chronicles,  and  affords  strong 
reasons  for  crediting  the  ancient  records,  which 
some  eminent  critics  have  seemed  hitherto  rather 
inclined  to  receive  only  with  the  greatest  reserve. 

To  sum  up,  the  more  unstable  regions  of  China 
seem  to  have  been  always  those  which  they  are  now ; 
i.e.,  Western  Yiinnan,  with  its  folded  and  sheered 
lime.stone  at  the  south-east  terminal  massif  of  the 
Tibetan  buttress ;  the  middle  Huangho,  at  the 
steep  vertical  fault  where  the  Ts'inling  shan  and 
T'aihang  shan  converge,  near  the  T'ungkuan  pass 
of  the  Huangho;  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Wut'ai 
shan  ;    the   extreme   prolongation   of   the   Ts'inling 
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range  in  Southern  Ilonun  and  Northern  Arihui, 
which  we  have  juitt  ulhulcd  to;  the  T'uiiihan  nyniiuu 
in  Shantung  and  (inully  the  voUunic  and  Ivm  ancient 
forinutionH  of  the  Tayuling  rci^tona,  including  parts 
of  (hekiang,  KiangMi  and  I'likien.  Thiii  Nuilicei 
to  hIiow  that  China  in  not  simply  to  be  nuntbored 
among  Ihe  (tufimnic  count ricH,  tiiuugU  by  no  mean* 
iH  Hhe  to  be  chiHNcd  with  tiie  ttrn<mir  oncM,  Huch  as 
JapAn  or  tlie  iMiilippines,  where  diHasterH  arc  fre 
quent ;  iitui  aiiiong  the  prneneinmic  parts  of  the 
world  her  place  is  with  tlioHO  where  the  o(]uilibrium 
is  neither  frequently  nor,  as  a  rule,  very  connider 
ably  disturbed. 

The  attempt  was  In-Ht  nnule  to  discover  a  law 
of  frequency  for  Chincso  earthquakcH  on  the  ba^is 
of  the  different  months,  wliether  by  provinces  or 
by  larger  regions  (North,  South,  and  Central  China), 
but  no  general  result  wow  arrived  at;  for  the  most 
part  there  is  no  regularity  at  all.  Again,  a  com- 
pari.son  of  the  distribution  of  earthquakes  by  months 
or  seasons,  with  tliat  of  the  precipitation  in  the  same 
regions,  also  yielded  only  a  negative  result. 

The  question  then  arase  whether  there  might  not 
exist  a  c<?rtain  centennial  or  multi-centennial  period- 
icity in  the  ccirthquake^s  recorded  over  a  long  stretch 
of  time,  c.(j.,  the  Christian  era.  On  investigation 
there  was  discovered  to  be,  not  a  true  periodicity, 
but  at  least  a  time  of  lull,  (lasting  from  633  to  1266) 
between  two  equal  epochs  of  greater  activity,  from 
the  year  1  to  633  and  from  1266  to  1899.  Further, 
there  is  to  be  noted  an  approximately  parallel  series 
of  earthquakes  within  these  periods,  if  they  are 
separated  into  groups  of  35  years,  recalling  the 
period  formerly  studied  by  Lockyer  in  his  researches 
into  the  sun-spots.  Each  length  of  633  ^years  can  be 
divided  into  two  unequal  parts  of  nK>re  or  less 
appreciable  recrudescence,  separated  by  a  slight  lull 
lai^ting  55x2  or  35x3  years.  In  each  cycle  of 
633  years,  it  is  the  second  recrudescence  which  is 
the  more  strongly  accentuated,  as  it  is  also  the  more 
prolonged.  These  recrudescences,  particularly  those 
of  the  years  (approximately)  from  16  to  141,  from 
212  to  247,  from  704  to  809,  from  1267  to  1340  and 
from  1442  to  1688  seem  to  behave  very  much  like 
the  arrival  of  successive  billows  or  seismic  waves 
of  varying  importance  having,  or  at  least  possibly 
having  their  points  of  origin  outside  China. 

The  propagation  of  these  waves,  at  any  rate  in 
tha  whole  of  the  Far  East,  seems  to  conform  to 
some  exact  laws,  which  have  been  formulated 
thus : — 

1. — Law  of  general  retardation  in  the  advance 
of  the  seismic  wave  : — In  the  general  progress  of 
the  more  or  less  periodical  recrudescence-s  of  seismic 
activity,  the  different  regions  affected  (by  such  a 
recrudescence)  are  not  simultaneously  shaken ;  it 
seems  as  if  there  is  rather  a  succession,  or  even  an 


Actual    alt  rr  nation    in    the    manifc»tationt    of    the 
geodynamical  relaxations. 

2.  /^tiw  of  tkr.  rchoe$  pcrimtinf/  in  the  rmdJtr 
of  thr.  Duvxr  grmmic  wave  :--In  th«  middle  o/  a 
period  of -goneraJ  activity  when  the  ihoclu  are  more 
noticeably  fre<|urnt  or  violent,  this  law  of  alternatioti 
is  obeyed. 

3.  Imw  of  roTTfnpondtii'j  utatm  : —  The  laws  of 
altnrnating  frequency  thiin  formulated  are  aliki  a 
function  of  the  seismicity  propec  to  and  chara^-teristic 
of  each  region. 

ThcMe  laws  deserve  to  be  jMit  to  the  tent  of  a 
comparative  Htudy  with  the  itciiimic  records  of  the 
vther  rej^iouB  of  the  globe.  [G.] 

HlBLlOOKATHY   :-  F.    DK  MoNTE88U«   DC  BKLU)Hr.  : 

Lf.f  Trirnblrmrntn  de  terre,  1906;  K.  BlOT  :  Catnio- 
tju-s  .  .  .  dea  TrernblementM  de  tfrrt  tn  Chine,  1839; 
F.  Omori  :  A  li/^t  of  the  Chinae  KarthquaLtf, 
(Reports  of  the  Imperial  f^arthquake  Inveutigation 
Committee,  No.  29,  1899,  85) ;  J.  Milne  :  A  lut 
oi  the  Earthquakeg  of  China,  (Trans.  Seihrnological 
Society  of  Japin,  x,  1887) ;  H.  Gauthieb,  %.4.  : 
Catalogue  dea  Tremblements  de  ttrrt  KignaU$  en 
Chine  dn  17 G7  av.  J.  C.  a  1895  ap.  J.  C,  (U- 
depouillement  des  Chroniquea  a  ete  fait  par  le 
P.  HoANG  et  revu  par  le  R.  P.  J.  Tobar,  8. J.), 
Shanghai,  part  i,  1909,  part  ii,  1913. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE,  a  short  name  for  The 
Select  Committee  of  the  East  India  Company's 
Supercargoes.     See  Supercargoes. 

SELF-IMMOLATION.     See  Suttee. 

SEMEDO,  ALVAREZ  DE,^^!!(!  LuTichao, 
was  born  in  Portugal  in  1585  and  entered  the 
Society  of  Je.^us  at  17  years  old.  Having  finished 
his  studies  at  Goa  he  was  sent  in  1613  to  Nanking, 
where  he  took  the  name  of  Hsieh  Wu-lu  M  ^  H' 
but  after  persecution  and  enforced  exile  to  Macao 
he  returned  to  China  as  Lu  Te-chao  and  lived  in 
Hangchow,  Shanghai,  etc.  In  1628  he  was  sent  to 
Ilsi-an  fu  for  two  years.  Then,  after  six  years  in 
Kiangsu,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  as  Procureur  of  the 
Vice-Province  of  China.  Returning  in  1644  as 
Vice-Provincial,  he  later  cared  for  the  Church  in 
Canton,  where  he  died  in  1658. 

He  wrote  a  work  in  Portuguese  (Madrid,  1641) 
which  has  been  translated  into  several  languages ; 
the  English  translation  is  The  History  of  that  Great 
and  Renowned  Monarchy  of  China  .  .  .  Lately 
written  in  Italian  f«/c)  by  F.  Alvarez  Semedo,  a 
Portughess    .    .    .    (1655). 

It  is  from  this  work  that  most  later  writers  took 
the  narrative  of  the  discovery  of  the  Nestorian 
Tablet  {q.v.),  but  other  accounts  are  preferable. 

Havret  :  La  Stile  chretienne  de  Si-ngan-fou,  ii, 
p.   31. 

SEMINAIRE     MASTAC.    See  Seminary  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul. 
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SEMINARY    OF    SS.    PETER    AND    PAUL 

of  Rome.  This  is  not  a  Congregation  but  a 
Seminary  only.  It  was  founded  in  1867  by  Mgr. 
Pierre  Avakzjni,  but  is  often  called  Seminaire 
Mastai',  as  though  founded  by  Mastai-Ferretti 
(Pope  Pius  IX).  Through  lack  of  resources  it  had 
some  difficulty  in  establishing  itself.  At  first  the 
priests  were  sent  to  help  in  other  missions  in  China, 
but  in  1087  S.  Shensi  was  raised  to  be  a  Vicariat 
and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Seminary.  In 
1891  six  Canossienne  Sisters  joined  in  the  work. 
A  Cardinal  at  the  Seminary  in  Rome  acts  as 
Superior-Major.  The  only  vow  taken  is  the  oath  of 
obedience  to  the  Superior,  who  is  the  Vicar- 
Apostolic. 

SEMINARY   OF  ST.     FRANCIS  XAVIER 

for  Foreign  Missions.  See  Missions  Etrangeres  de 
i'ffrme. 

SENG  KO-LIN  HSIN  ft  1^  *!<:*!>,  the  Mongol 
general  who  opposed  the  Allies'  advance  on  Peking 
in  1860-1.  He  built  a  great  earthen  rampart  to 
protect  Tientsin,  which  received  the  »ame  of 
Seng-ko-lin-hsin's  Folly.  The  British  sailors  knew 
him  as  Sam  Collinson.  He  was  a  Mongol  prince 
by  birth,  and  distinguished  himself  in  fighting  the 
T'ai  P'ing  rebels.  He  was  defeated  and  killed  in 
action  at  Ts'ao-chou  fu  in  Shantung,  1864,  fighting 
against  the  Nien-fei  rebels. 

SERA.     See  Seres. 

SERANG.  from  Persian  snrhang,  a  commander. 
The  word  was  formerly  in  use  to  denote  a  native 
boatswain,  the  chief  of  a  lascar  crew  or  the  skipper 
of  a  small' native  vessel.      Yule  :  Hobson-Jobson. 

SERES,  the  name  for  the  Chinese  as  found  in 
Roman  writers  of  the  Augustan  ^  age.  ,The  only 
important  instances  are  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  since 
other  writers  have  merely  followed  these.  The 
ideas  of  the  country's  position  were  ot  course 
vague,  but  it  lay  far  east  on  the  edge  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  term  beyond  a  doubt  referred  to  the  Chinese. 
Sera  ami  Serice  are  given  by  Ptolemy  as  the  names 
of  the  capital  and  the  country  respectively.  It  is 
probable  that  the  name  first  reached  the  we^^t  in  the 
form  Sericum,  silk,  from  the  Mongol  form  sirkrk, 
th,«  other  terms  being  made  from  it.  The  name  wa5 
always  identified  with  the  silkworm  and  silk,  until 
at  last  its  use  as  a  geographical  term  ceased  entirely. 
See   China. 

Yule  :  Cnthny  and  (he  Way  Thither ;  and 
Marco  Polo,  Introd.,  p.  12. 

SERICANA.  An  old  name  for  China.  See 
Pnrnfli.ir   r>o!<t,  iii,  437. 

SERICE.     See  Seres. 

SEROW,  Nemorhcedus,  an  animal  of  the 
Dovid(v;  the  species  so  far  as  named,  with  their 
distribution,  are  given  as  follows  : — 


Nemorhcedus  argyrochoetes,  Chekiang ;  N. 
vidianus,  N.W.  Ssuch'uan,  S.  Shensi ;  A'^.  milne- 
edwardsi,  W.  Ssuch'uan,  S.W.  Kansu ;  A^.  collasinus, 
Kuangtung ;  N.  rocherianiis,  Tonkin. 

Sowerby  :  Journal,  N.C.B.E.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii, 
p.  68. 

SESAMUM  SEED,  ^  j^  chih  ma,  is  the  pro- 
duct of  an  annual  herbaceous  plant,  Sesamum 
indicum^  which  flourishes  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical regions,  and  is  larg^y  grown  in  China  in 
the  Yangtze  valley,  in  Ssuch'uan,  as  far  south  as 
Hainan,  and  as  far  north  as  N.  Shensi,  but  is  most 
important  in  the  Lower  Yellow  River  basin.  It  is 
generally  grown  on  light  or  sandy  soils,  and  the 
la-st-named  region  is  specially  favourable  to  its 
cultivation.  The  seedis  vary  greatly  in  colour,  rang- 
ing from  white  through  grey,  reddish-brown  to 
black,  but  in  Honan  there  are  only  yellow  and  white 
grown.  In,  China  there  is  only  one  crop,  but  late 
and  early  varieties  exist. 

.  The  seed  is  sown  in  spring  and  harvested  in 
July  or  August ;  as  the  crop  is  not  long  in  the 
ground  it  does  not  require  very  much  moisture. 
The  yield  averages  80  catties  per  mvw,  the  best 
known  being  120  catties ;  this  equals  from  600  to 
1,000  lbs.  per  acre,  a  higber  average  figure  than  is 
obtained  in  India.  The  seeds  are  used  in  the  East 
as  food,  consumed  in  the  form  of  sweetmeats,  but 
chiefly  are  pressed  for  their  oil,  which  is  used  for 
burning,  perfumed,  or  (in  India)  for  adulterating 
ghee.  Sesamum  is  shipped  to  Europe  for  use  as  a 
substitute  for  olive  oil  in  salad  oils,  for  the  pre- 
paration of  margarine  and  vegetable  butter,  also  in 
the  extraction  of  perfumes  by  the  enfleurage  process  ; 
and  the  lower  qualities  are  chiefly  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  and  also  as  buiming  or  lubric- 
ating oil.  The  development  of  the  Chinese  trade 
in  sesamum  is  interesting.  Until  1902  India  ex- 
ported the  great  bulk  of  sesamum  to  the  world's 
markets,  but  in  that  year  the  Chinese  exportation 
rose  suddenly  from  17,000  to  52,000  tons,  the  average 
of  the  preceding  years  having  been  less  than  10,000 
tons.  From  1908  onwards  China  has  been  ahead  of 
India  as  an  exporter,  and  the  trade  has  brought 
prosperity  to  the  Yellow  River  regions.  This 
development  is  undoubtedly  largely  due  to  the  sup- 
pression of  poppy  growing,  which  released  very 
suitable  ground  for  fesamum  cultivation.  The 
foreign  trade  began  in  1894.  Quinquennial  figures, 
1900,  16,000  tons,  Ilk.Tls.  950,000 ;  l905,  34,000  tons, 
Hk.  Tb.  2.350.000 ;  1910.  162,000  tons,  Hk.  Tls. 
14,377,000;  1915,  137,000  tons,  Hk.Tls.  9.556.000. 

SETTLEMENT.     See  Concession. 

SEVEN    ACCUSATIONS,   THE,   ^b  A  ^  f>r 

fgl  ,  fA'j  ta  hen  or  han ;  the  seven  reasons  published 
for     the     rebellion     which     overthrew     the     Ming 
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iEVENTH    DAY 


dynuiy.  Thny  wrrn  iMMUotl  in  U)l(i  hy  llin  Mandiu 
rulor  N  iniiuciiw,  wIiom)  rtiigii  tillu  wiui  T'ikn  Minu. 
'i  hoy  iiu:lii(iu  i-iiiir^i^n  of  brcjkni  fuith,  frt>iiLiiT  dm 
turb»ncui,  utc.  The  docuniuiit  iituy  bo  fuund  in  ihe 
Tufuj  Uua  Au  )|(  Ip  I4(  <'.i,  and  u  full  truiihlalion  ii 
givi'M  III  Li  Un(1  hinu'h  Oxttlmm  of  Chxnetir  Hxntory, 
p.   2ii6. 

SEVEN  MALES,  THE.  Soo  Stvtn  Martial 
Stat  r  a. 

SEVEN  MARTIAL  STATES,  THE,  -L  «il 
ch'i  h.fiuu<j,  truiiHl.'ittMl  by  I'aiikkii  in  one  placo  as 
The  St'V(  n  M(di!<;  u  U«rni  um'd  f(jr  Uiu  nioru  j>ower- 
ful  feudal  kiiigdomB  of  the  third  century  B.C. 
Tli..y  were  Ch'in,  Ch'u,  Ch'i,  Yon,  Han,  CJhao  and 
Wei.  The  period  is  also  culled  the  Period  of  the 
Six  Kini/dorns,     Cli'ln  bein^  then  oniittcd. 

SEVENTH  DAY  ADVENTIST  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Washington,   I).C 

Entered  China,  1902. 

Works  in  ton  provinces  and  Hongkong,  occupy- 
ing fourteen  statioius.  It  reprcvsonts  a  denomination 
formed  in  the  U.S.A.  in  1845  1846,  and  laying 
special  stress  (as  the  name  implies)  on  the  observance 
of  the  Saturday  as  the  day  of  rest,  and  on  the 
in.minence  of  Christ's  Second  Coming.  It  carries 
on  a  vigorous  propaganda  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  first  missionaries  of  the  Society  arrived 
at  Hongkong  early  in  1902,  and  in  December  two  of 
them  went  to  Canton.  In  1903  work  was  begun  in 
Honan,*  through  two  members  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  located  there,  joining 
the  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  and  beginning  work 
for  the  latter  on  the  spot;  and  six  new  medical 
workers  arrived  there  from  U.S.A.  a  few  months 
later,  witli  a  small  hand -press  to  be  used  in  putting 
out  literature,  a  form  of  work  systematically  em- 
phasized from  the  start.  In  1905,  this  printing- 
press  was  set  in  operation  at  Shangts'ai  hsien 
(  -t  ^  ^  )  in  Honan,  and  was  later  removed  to 
Shanghai. 

A  paper  known  as  the  Signs  of  the  TimesW^^}^^'^ 
was  begun  in  June  1905,  which  had  during  1916  an 
average  sale  of  53,000  copies  monthly,  and  a  paid- 
up  subscription  list  of  40,000.  Christian  colporteurs 
are  trained  jn  American  methods  of  salesmanship, 
and  are  given  a  commission  on  all  they  sell,  and 
foreign  missionaries  and  Chinese  evangelists  follow 
up  the  colporteurs  as  opportunities  offer.  The 
paper  contains  the  world's  news  for  the  month. 
and  Christian  truth  from  the  Mission's  standpoint. 
About  eighty  books  and  pamphlets  have  also  been 
issued  from  the  Mission  Press. 

The  medical  work  is  still  in  its  infancy  but 
the  educational  work  is  well  organized.  Its  first 
aim  is  to  provide  the  Mission  with  intelligent 
workers,  by  educating  Christian  boys  and  girls,  and 
the  heathen  are   not  specially  catered  for  though 
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not  rfljeoUd.  The  •chain*  u  for  iw«lv«  ymn,  vit. 
■ix  yoarii'  primary,  two  year*'  iuUnnedUU  And  frjur 
years'  high  ncUinA  cour^fra.  At  prAA«nt  ihn  tAily 
iiiKh  Hchoul  14  situiiUd  at  tihanghjii 

In  March  1017,  ihe  Million  reported  : 

Foreign    workeri    103 

ChinoNo  itaff    (not  inclading 

colporl<!urii)      294 

Cominunicanti  2,190 

SEVENTH    DAY   BAPTIST   MISSION. 

UtadquarttrB  :  Anhaway,  Jthode  Itiartd,  U.S.A. 

Wurka  in  Shanghai  and  r^ighbourhood. 

'ihifl  minnion  wiut  «lart<:d  in  lb47  with  the 
ttiiival  fn  Shangliai  of  the  Itevs.  Solomon  Caiu'ENTer 
and  Nathan  Wardneh  and  their  wivcji».  Public 
worship  wa«  begun  in  the  native  city  in  1848  and 
a  boys'  day  «chrx>l  open<xi  six  months  later.  A 
chapel  and  other  buildings  were  erected  two  years 
after  this,  but  the  T'ai  P'ing  rebels  compelled  the 
workers  to  retire  for  a  time  from  their  places  inside 
the  city,  and  at  the  West  Cate.  They  built  a  tem- 
porary house  in  the  Foreign  Concession,  but  were 
again  compelled  to  leave,  owing  to  the  Imperial 
Forces  camping  near  by.  Mr.  Wardneh  moved  no 
less  than  ten  times  in  search  of  «w.lety,  and  in 
1856  1857  ill  health  compelled  the  return  of  the 
family  to  the  U.S.A.,  and  the  Carpenters  were 
left  alone. 

The  Civil  War  caused  home  funds  to  fail,  and 
Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Carpenter  for  some  time  supported 
himself  by  acting  as  interpreter,  but  ill-health  took 
him  home  in  1864.  From  that  time  for  nine  years, 
a  native  pastor  kept  the  work  going,  and  then 
Dr.  Carpenter  came  back,  but  had  to  retire  finally 
in  three  years,  his  health  being  completely  broken. 
With  help  from  two  members  of  other  missions,  the 
work  was  to  some  extent  kept  alive  till  1880,  when 
three  new  workers  arrived,  including  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  H.  Davis,  followed  by  a  lady  physician  in  1883. 
The  medical  work  then  begun  was  removed  to  Liu-ho 
^5  M-  twenty  miles  from  Shanghai,  in  1902,  where 
a  hospital  of  thirty  beds  was  put  up  in  1916.  The 
Church  at  Liu-ho  (organised  1908)  has  its  own 
pastor,  and  there  is  a  day-school. 

In  1885,  a  girls'  boarding-school  was  opened  at 
West  Gate  by  Mra  Davis,  and  one  for  boys  in  1888 
by  Dr.  Davis,  who  soon  handed  it  over  to  other 
workers. 

The  Shanghai  work  is  at  St.  Catherine's  Bridge, 
W'est  Gate,  where  there  are  a  new  Church  (built 
1910),  two  schools,  a  dispensary  and  three  dwelling 
houses. 

Statistics  :  January,  1917. 

Foreign  missionaries 9 

Chinese  staff        20 

Communicants      121 
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SEYMOUR,  EDWARD,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir,  (cousin 
of  Admirat  Sir  M.  CrLME-SEYMOUR),  was  born  in 
1840.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1852,  and  besides 
much  other  service,  was  present  as  a  lieutenant 
through  the  China  War,  1857-60,  his  uncle,  Sir 
MiCH.^EL  Seymour,  being  Admiral ;  and  then  served 
in  the  operations  against  the  T'ai  P'ing  rebels  in 
1862.  Forty  years-  later,  hd  was  Commander-in-Chief 
on  the  China  Station,  and  commanded  an  Allied 
E.xpedition  to  relieve  the  Legations  ip  1900.  (See 
Boxer  is  in). 

His  honours  include  G.C.B.  (1900),  O.M.  (1902), 
LL.D.  (Cambridge,  1904),  G.C.V.O.  (1906),  P.C. 
(1909).  besides  several  Orders  from  foreign  Govern- 
ment^.    He  retired  as  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  in  1910. 

He  has  wriiten  My  Xavol  Career  and  Travels. 

SEYMOUR,  MICHAEL,  Sir,  was  born  on 
December  5,  1802,  son  cf  Rear-admiral  Sir  Michael 
Seymour,  and  uncle  to  two  other  Admirals  of  the 
same  name  who  have  done  service  in  China.  In 
1856,  he  was  put  in  (Command  of  the  China  Station, 
and  on  the  occurrence  of  the  Arrow  lorcha  incident,' 
he  took  the  Bogue  Forts  and  then  Canton.  He  next 
went  north  and  took  the  Taku  Forts,  after  which 
the  Chinese  signed  the  Tientsin  Treaty.  He  was 
made  G.C.B.  in  1859,  and  became  Admiral  in  1864. 
He  died  on  February  23,  1887. 

Cooke  :  China;  Oliphant  :  Narrative  of  the 
Earl  of  Elgin's  Mission. 

SEYMOUR,  MICHAEL  CULME-,  Sir,  (cousin 
of  Admiral  Sir  E.  Seymour),  "^^as  born  near  Berk- 
harap;tead  on  March  13,  1836.  He  entered  the 
Navy  in  1850,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  service ;  he 
served  through  the  second  China  War,  including 
Fatshan,  Canton  and  the  Peiho  (1858).  He  retired 
as  Admiral  in  1901. 

He  is  the  3rd  Baronet,  and  has  the  hon,ours 
G.C.B.  and  G.C.V.O. 

SHADDOCKS.     See  Oranges. 

SHAMEEN  vi^  ®  .'^ha  mien,  sand  flat,  the 
foreign  concession  at  Canton  at  the  south-west  corner 
of  the  city.  It  is  an  island  formed  by  the  digging 
of  a  trench  on  its  north  side.  The  earth  dug  from 
the  trench  was  used  to  embank  the  island.  The 
trench  or  moat  is  some  100  ft.  wide  and  cros.sod  by 
two  bridges. 

It  w4v  a  mere  mud  flat  till  1859,  when  it  was 
secured  as  the  Conceasion  (chiefly  through  the  efforts 
of  Parkes),  was  embanked  and  surrounded  by  a 
granite  wall.  The  Factories  (7- v.)  thus  became  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  western  four-fifths  is 
British  ;  the  ea.'-tern  one  fifth  is  French  ;  to  each 
there  is  a  separate  Municipal  goveirnment.  See 
(Juutnn. 

SHA  MO,  tJ>^.     See  Gobi. 


SHANG   or  YIN    DYNASTY,  THE,   M  IE  or 

WL  IE  >  w*s  founded  by  T'ang  fg,  Prince  of  Shang 
1^ ,  a  model  ruler.  His  capital  was  at  Po  ^,  in 
East  Honan.  During  his  reign  there  was  a  seven 
years'  drought,  and  he  offered  himself  to  heaven 
if  such  a  sacrifice  would  avail.  In  B.C.  1401,  the 
capital,  after  several  removals,  was  fixed  at  Yin  |5, 
North  Honan,  whence  the  dynasty  received  its 
second  name.  The  aborigines  were  gradually  sub- 
dued, after  which  occurred  the  firs-t  conflicts  with 
the  Tartars.  During  this  dynasty,  the  Emperor's 
powers  gra/dually  increased.  The  last  ruler,  Chou 
HsiN,  being  completely  under  the  influence  of  the 
infamous  concubine  Ta  Chi  i9.E(,  the  prince  of 
Chou  ^  rebelled  and  overthrew  the  dynasty. 
There  were  28  sovereigns,  who  ruled  for  644  years. 
See  Ch'cng  T'ang,  Chieh,  Ta  Chi,  etc. 
Dyn.  Title  Accession  Dym  Title  Accession 

B.C.  B.C. 

;i^  ^  Ch'eng  T'ang  1766  [(|  ^  Nan   Keng  1433 

^^  T'ai   Chia  1753  Rg^   Yang    Chia  1408 

e/cT  Wu    Ting  1720  ^\^   P'an  Keng  1401 

Xl^  T'ai  Keng  1691  /]>  ^  Hsiao  Hsin  1373 

/>  ^  Hsdao  Chia  1666  />  Li  Hsiao  Yi  1352 

li  a  Y'ung  Chi  1649  ^  T  Wu  Ting  1324 

;*:  tl  T'ai  Mou  1637  ifl  ^  Tsu  Keng  1265 

n  T  Chung  Ting  1562  jfifl.  ¥  T.^u  Chia  1258 

^  ffr  Wai  Jen  1549  ]g  ^  Lin  Hsin  1225 

SIi;^  Ho  Tan  Chia  1534  ^  T  Keng  Ting  1219 

ii  Zt  Tsu  Yi  1525  ^  Zu  Wu  Yi  1198 

li  -:^  Tsu  Hsi.n  1506  ;*:  J'  T'ai  Ting  1194 

ik  ^  Wu  Chia  1490  'fl^ZjTi  Yi  1191 

in  J'  Tsu  Ting  1465  %i  $  Chou  Hsin  1154 

SHANG  SHU,  f^l:.     See  Shu  C king. 

SHANGHAE    ALMANACK    AND     DIARY, 

(not  to  be  confused  with  the  Shanghai  Almanac), 
was  published  by  W.  T.  (Tarrant),  for  the  year 
1869. 

SHANGHAI,  Ji^  the  most  imporUnt  of  the 
treaty  ports.  It  was  the  most  northern  of  the  five 
opened  by  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  in  1842  and  it 
long  remained  the  northern  limit  of  foreign  trade. 
It  is  situated  13  miles  up  the  Huang  p'u  J(  7^  which 
debouches  into  the  Yangtze  estuary.  The  latitude 
is  31^  14'  N.  ;  the  longitude  121°  29'  E. 

The  early  history  of  the  native  port  is  somewhat 
obscure  and  of  little  interest;  yet  a  good  many 
papers  on  the  subject  or  translations  of  the  Chinese 
records  have  been  printed.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
having  been  the  port  for  Soochow,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Woosung  river^  now  called  the  Soochow  Creek, 
but  once  many  miles  wide  at  this  point.  Till  the 
13th  century  the  Huangpu  was  a  canal.  There  ha.^ 
naturally  been  a  great  deal  of  change  in  the  water- 
ways of  such  a  plain  during  the  centuries  and  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  all 
accounts  of  the  hydrography  of  the  district. 
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Shaii^'hai  ln'i^'uii  to  In-  of  importancn  an  a  plin  c 
of  triuir  ill  tho  lllh  (Hinlury  ;  but  uii  filr  an  forrJKii 
ac(pmiiitunco  with  it  in  conrrriuul  iU»  hihtory  Ijc^iiu 
in  \i^^2,   wluii  LiNDMAV  un«l  (Jur/i.A>K  Nimtod  it   in 
tho  Loiil  Ain/iir.st  (<|.v.).     'I'rn  year.*  latrr  (June  19, 
1^2)  it  wa«  takt'ti  by  the  HritiKh  fori-cH,  and  by  thr 
Trt'iity  of  Nankinj(  wan  oprtirti  to  forcijjn  trado  on 
Novcunbrr    17,    ]84»^.      Captain    \iM.rovH,  iUv    firht 
Britihh   Con.sul,   lixcd    the  liniitto  of  tho   sfttlonicnt. 
They  wore,  to  use  tho  present  nanien  of  MtrwtM,  tho 
Yan^   kiiif;   i)anK    or   Avenw«o    Kdward    VII    on    tht- 
Bouti),    Tokiii^'    Koad   on    tlie   north,    t)>c    Iluan^  pu 
on  tho  oa>'t  atui  Vukion  Hoad  on  the  went.     Halkour 
with   tho   Tao  taL  drew    up    Land    Ho^'uhitiontj   two 
yoar.s   later,   and   llio  intonlion   was  that  tho  Settle 
nient,     ao(piiro<l     with     liritirth     blood,     money    and 
labour,     sliould     bo     a     liritish     Settloment.       The 
Amorioan  Consul,  howover,  lat«^r  on  lioi.stod  his'  flaj; 
in   tlio  Settlement  in   spite  of    IJritish   and   Chinese 
protest,    and   the    Settlement   lias   ever    since   been 
International. 

The  Frcneh,  however,  acquired  and  have  alway? 
retained  a  Concession  of  their  own. 

In  September,  1853,  the  Triad  Society  rebels 
took  possession  of  the  native  city.  One  result  of 
this  was  that  tho  Customs  Service  had  to  be  put 
under  foreign  management,  as  it  has  ever  since 
remained. 

For  seventeen  months  the  insurgents  held  the 
city,  while  the  Settlement  suffered  from  the 
proximity  of  Imperialist  troops.  In  April,  1854, 
tho  newly-formed  Volunteer  corps,  with  some  men 
from  the  ships,  attacked  and  fired  the  Imperialist 
camp  near  the  Race  Course  :  this  is  the  Battle  of 
Muddy  Flat.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  French 
Admiral  found  his  excuse  for  attacking  the  city ; 
the  French  loss  was  forty-five  killed  and  wounded. 
The  city  was  not  taken,  but  a  month  later  the  in- 
surgents fled. 

The  T'ai  P'ing  rebels  threatened  Shanghai  in 
August  1860.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees 
poured  into  the  Settlement.  The  energetic  action 
of  foreign  and  Chinese  troops,  under  Ward, 
BuRGEViNE,  Hope,  Staveley,  Protet  and  others, 
kept  Shanghai  safe. 

In  1863  the  Mixed  Court  was  established;  the 
Shanghai  Club  and  the  General  Hospital  in  1864; 
H.B.M.  Court  for  China  and  Japan  in  1865.  In 
1874  the  Shanghai-Woosung  Railway  was  opened  as 
far  as  Kiang-wan  (4^  miles).  It  was  bought  by  the* 
Chinese  authorities  and  torn  up. 

The  Recreation  Fund  originated  in  1862,  when 
some  land  in  the  old  Race  Course,  for  which  some 
fifty  reidents  had  paid  less  than  Tls.  5,000,  was 
sold  for  Tls.  49,000.  This=  money  was  handed  over 
as  a  fi'ee  gift  to  the  community.  The  Fund  now 
owns  all  the  land  within  the  present  Race  Course, 


and  it  M»i*iM  tunny  Hhanghai  Jiiiiilutiona  with 
\oann. 

Tho  Inl<*rnatiofial  Si'ltb'mcrit  and  th«  French 
Coiiccmiiori  arn  ^ovornod  u^tording  to  certairi  i^nd 
He;{ulttliunii.  Th«  firit  I(«gulatiori«,  im  already 
ntatrd,  wore  drawn  up  by  Con»ul  HAi.rotu  and  the 
Tiio  tai,  Novonibor  29,  liiAb.  'I'hoac  were  in  forc« 
till  .July  11,  1B54,  when  n«w  ii«Kulatkjni  were 
imtued,  by  which  the  Municipal  Council  waa  instil- 
utod.  The««  Hegulalioiiii  were  amended  in  1660, 
and  a^ain  in  1898. 

1  he  French  Land  ilcgulaiionii,  at  lea«t  aince 
1866.  have  bwn  separate  from  thoae  applying  Uj  the 
Settlement. 

The  BO  (ailed  American  Settlement  (Hongkew) 
and  the  »o-callcd  Britiuh  Settlement  were  formally 
united  under  one  rule  in  December,  1863. 

Shani^diai  lias  continued  to  in^^  r.A  prosper, 

in  spite  of  many  difliculU«-«  -the  \  4  Bar  being 

one.  The  history  of  a  growing  commercial  port  i», 
however,  in  itself  without  much  interest.  It  is  to 
be  noticed  that  DE  Jesus'  IJi^toric  Shnnfjhni  is 
three  fifths  taken  up  with  the  T'ai  P'ing  Rebellion; 
all  the  rpst  of  Shanghai's  history  only  fills  a 
hundred  pages. 

The  appearance  of  the  place  if  approached  by 
wat-er  is  very  fine;  the  river  bank  is  a  busy  and 
broad  road  with  handsome  buildings  fronting  th« 
water.  E.\cept  the  Bund,  however,  Shanghai  has 
nothing  to  show  the  visitor,— unless  he  comeo  to 
see  Missions  or  cotton-mill?.  The  whole  district  is 
a  mnd-flat  with  no  natural  beauty,  while  art  has 
done  little  to  improve  matters,  except  in  a  few  of 
the  buildings  on  the  Bund. 

The  following  are  H.B.M.   Consuls  or  Conaols- 
General  who  have  had  office  at  Shanghai,  with  dates 
of  appointment. 
1843.   Captain  George  Balfour,   (later  General  Sir 

Geo!1Ge),  Consul. 
1846.  Rutherford  Alcock,  (later  Sir  Rutherford), 

Consul. 

1854,  Daniel  Brooke  Robertson,  (later  Sir  Daniel), 

Consul. 
1858,    Harry    Smith   Parkes,    (later    Sir    Harry), 
December  21,  Consul. 

1855.  Charles  Alexander  Wi^'Chester,  March  28. 
Consul. 

1871,  Walter  Hentiy  Medhurst,  (later  Sir  W.alter), 
January  24,  Consul. 

1877.  Daniel  Brooke  Robertson,  (later  Sir  Daniel), 
October  24.  Consul-General  (did  not  proceed). 

1880,  Patrick  Joseph  Hughes,  February  25.  Consul. 

1034  March    1,    Consul- 

General. 

1891,  Nicholas  John  H.\nnen  (later  Sir  Nicholas), 
April  1,  Consul-General. 

1897,  George  Jamieson,  November  13.  Consul- 
General. 
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1899,  Byron  Brenan,  May  13,  Consul-General. 
1901,  Pelham  Laird  Warren,   (later  Sir  Pelham), 

July  1,   Consul-General. 
1911,    EvERARD   Duncan    Home  Eraser,    (now   Sir 

Everard),  January  20,   Consul-General. 

The  last  census  of  Shanghai  was  taken  on 
October  16,  1915.  It  shewed  a  total  foreign  popula- 
tion of  18.519  in  the  International  Settlement  and 
2,405  in  the  French  Concession;  total,  20,924.  Of 
these  7,387  were  Japanese,  5,521  British,  and  1,448 
American. 

The  Chinese  in  the  Settlement  and  Concession 
numbered  787,920 ;  including  those  outside  the 
Settlement  limits  the  total  population  of  the  port 
is  estimated  at  nearly  1,500,000. 

The  totals  of  the  different  foreign  nationalities 
are  as  follows  : — 

Settle-        Con-         1915 
Nationality  ment      cession       Total 


Japanese  

Biitish      

Portuguese      

.•Nmerican  

German     

Piussian     

French      

Spanish     

Italian       

Danish       

Austro-Hungarian 

Turkish     

Norwegian       

Swiss         

Swedish     

Dutch         

Belfjian      

Greek        

Persian      

Korean      

Rumanian         

Ecryptian  

Armenian  

Latin-American 

Montenegrin     

Bnlcarian         

Arabian     

Irdian       

Sundries  

Total 

Net   Foreign   Imports 
Net  Chinese 
Exports 


7,169 

4,822 

1,323 

1,307 

•1,155 

361 

244 

181 

114 

145 

123 

108 

82 

79 

73 

55 

18 

41 

39 

20 

16 

8 

5 

6 

2 

2 

1,009 
13 


218 

699 

29 

141 

270 

41 

364 

4 

55 

33 

27 

2 

27 

35 

10 

23 

32 

7 


18 
364 


7,337 

5,521 

1,352 

1,448 

1,425 

402 

608 

185 

169 

178 

150 

lio 

109 
114 
83 
78 
50 
48 
39 
20 
18 

a 

5 

g 

2 
2 

1.027 
377 


18.510       2.405        20,921 
1915  1916 

65.333,608      84,183,500 
38.864.090      34.432.024 

103,975,610    121,856,816 


Total   Hk.Tl.s.   ...  208.173.308    240,472,340 
Maclellan  :  The  Story  of  Shanghai;  de  Jesus  : 
Historic  Shanghai. 


SHANGHAI  ALMANAC.  This  was  publish- 
ed by  the  North  China  Herald  Office  under  slightly 
different  titles, — with  or  without  a  Miscellany, — 
from  1852  to  1858,  and  for  1860,  1861  and  1863. 
The  Miscellany  was  composed  of  articles  reprinted 
from  the  Herald  :  in  1857  it  appeared  separately 
and  then  ceased. 

SHANGHAI   LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC 

Society,    a   Society   founded    in    Shanghai    in   1857, 
with  Dr.  Bridgman  as  first  president.     It  published 
a  Journal  in  1858,  and  was  affiliated  the  next  year 
with  the   Royal   Asiatic  Society,   a  step  which  had 
been  in  contemplation  from  the  beginning. 

See  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  North  China  Branch. 

SHANGHAI  MERCURY,  THE,  an  evening 
daily  newspaper  founded  in  1879  by  C.  Rivington, 
J.  D.  Clark  and  J.  R.  Bl\ck. 

SHANGHAI    STEAM    NAVIGATION    CO., 

organized  in  1862  by  the  American  firm  Russell 
&  Co.,  on  the  opening  of  the  Yangtze  to  foreign 
trade.  The  Company  was  unincorporated  and  had 
both  foreign  and  Chinese  shareholders,  individually 
liable,  with  a  capital  of  £1,000,000.  It  had  a 
struggling  existence  for  the  first  four  years  and  then 
flourished  for  seven  or  eight  years,  the  capital  being 
increased  to  £  2,200,000  and  the  fleet  to  eighteen 
steamers. 

R.  B.  Forbes  :  Personal  Reminiscences,  Boston, 
1882. 

SHAN  HAI  KUAN,  ilj  ?j||g ,  'mountain  and 
sea  barrier,'  a  town  and  military  station  in  Chihli, 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Great  Wall,  near  an 
important  pass  and  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  sea. 

SHANSI,  UJ  ^  '^i^^st  of  the  hill,  a  northern 
province,  with  Mongolia  on  the  north,  the  Ordoe 
(Mongolia)  and  Shensi  on  the  west,  Honan  on  the 
south  and  Chihli  on  the  east.  On  its  whole  east 
and  south  the  Yellow  River  is  its  boundary.  The 
area  is  81,853  sq.  miles  and  the  population  12,200,000. 
The  province  is  a  plateau,  rising  towards  the  north 
and  crossed  by  mountairt  ranges.  The  famous 
Wu  t'ai  shan  [q.v.)  is  the  best  known  hill.  The 
Ho  shan  |8  |lj  rises  to  7,860  ft.  The  important 
rivers  are  the  Ch'in  ho  jHi'  ^  and  the  Fen  ho  ^  ^ 
both  tributaries  of  tho  Yellow  River.  Corn, 
tobacco,  cotton  and  some  rice  are  grown  ;  but  the 
climate  is  too  severe  for  more  than  one  crop  in  the 
year.  Opium  was  produced  and  was  said  to  be 
the  best  of  native  opium.  Shansi  had  a  Specially 
bad  reputation  for  opium-smoking.  No  part  of  tho 
\\orld  has  such  rich  coal-fields. 

The  capital  city  is  T'ai-yiian  f u  %  K\  M .  with 
230.000  inhabitants.  It  stands  on  the  north  of  a  vast 
plain.  Other  important  places  are  P'ing  yang  fu 
2ft  pg  /^     in  tlie   south,   and   Ta  t'ung   fu    j!c  ^  Jf^ 
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in  tho  iioitli.  Near  llio  i'lttnr  >irc  fainouji  cavo 
tviii{)Um  of  tho  N.  Wri  dyunuly.  'Iho  rail  from 
Kulgiin   now  rracJicM   tho  luttnr  |)lucr. 

I'ho  lit<M'iiry  iiuiiir  few  tlir  proviiuo  ig  i'Ai'm  ff. 
(See  Chin  State).  It  i»  u!«o  (ailed  Shan  y\v  |ll  j(i. 
ritjht  of  tht  hill. 

SHANSI      IMPERIAL     UNJVERSITY.       In 

1901,  atter  Iht'  nia.s.saciu  ol  161  i'ii>ti-^Uiiit  niiMiion- 
ari«8  (incliuluig  wivua  and  ciuldrcn)  in  ShaiiNi  in 
1900  by  oidor  ot  tho  Governor,  (Yu  Hhikn),  Trinco 
C'lilNu  and  1-.1  lluNU  chanu  invitt'd  l^r.  1".  Kiciiauu 
to  help  tiiein  in  dealing  with  tho  (jui-Htion  of 
indoinnitioH. 

Dr.  ivn  HAUi)  proposed,  and  tho  I'lenipotenti- 
arie«),  tho  provincial  autliorities  and  tiio  MiSHioiiH 
conc'ornod  agreod,  that  instead  of  other  coni- 
pensiition  a  I'niversity  for  Western  learning  should 
be  established  in  T'ai  Viuui  fu,  tlio  capital,  the 
CJovernment  paying  Tls.  50,000  for  ten  years  during 
which  foreigners  were  to  have  the  management, 
after  which  time,  the  Chinese  were  to  take  control. 

Dr.  Richard  was  the  first  Ciiancellor,  and  Dr. 
MoiK  Duncan  of  the  English  Baptist  Mission  was 
first  Principal. 

A  six  years'  curriculum  was  planned,  with 
courses  in  1.  Law,  2.  Science,  3.  Medicine, 
4.  Engineering,  5.  Language  and  Literature. 
Successful  students  "were  to  receive  diplomas  from 
the  University  and  degrees  from  the  Government. 
Only  those  who  had  already  gained  the  Chinese 
B.A.  or  M.A.  were  to  be  admitted. 

When  the  Empress-Dowager,  a  few  months  after 
the  opening  of  the  University,  issued  the  famous 
edict  which  revolutionized  the  national  education 
and  provided^  for  a  University  in  each  province,  it 
became  necessary  to  modify  Shansi  University. 
The  standard  of  entrance  had  to  be  lowered,  and  the 
original  organization  became  the  Western  Depart- 
ment of  the  new  University  established  under  the 
Empress's  scheme. 

Dr.  Duncan  died  in  1906  and  Prof.  L.  R.  0. 
Bevan  was  Acting-Principal  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
after  which  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Soothill  of  the  United 
Methodist  Mission  was  head  till  the  work  was 
handed  over  to  the  Chinese  on  November  13,  1910. 
For  six  years,  (1902-1908)  the  University  had  a 
special  Translation  Department,  to  supply  its  own 
need  of  text  books.  The  University  buildings  were 
untouched  in  the  Revolution  of  1911,  when  a  large 
part  of  the  city  "was  destroyed.  It  w^as  obliged  to 
close  for.  a  considerable  time,  but  re-opened  as  soon 
as  order  was  restored. 

The  China  Educational  Directory  for  1917  gives 
the  number  of  students  as  504. 

Richard  :  Forty -five  Years  in  China. 

SHANTUNG,  lIj  %  east  of  the  hill.  This  is 
the  most  easterly  of  the  eighteen  provinces  j   it  is 


bounded  by  Ihe  Gulf  ol  Chthli,  Jloruin,  KiAngsu 
and  llio  V'«  i  '  I,  half  jtii  houMdiirie«  liririg  maxi- 

liino.     'I'hc   ^'.a   part   u   hilly,   and   lieu  coaI   of 

tbi%  tfacrod  mountain  T'ai  hhan  whence  the  old 
whole  province  U  named  Ka«t  of  Iho  ilUl,  Ui« 
I'rovMMn  of  Shttnti  \\\  ^  hH-aninK  Wr«t  of  the  Hill. 
Other  nanu'jj  are  !fH  <  '■  '  ■'■  '  |l!  ^  s/.n„  f>...  '  !•  ft 
of  the  hill." 

The  area  and  population  of  the  province  are  of 
coumo    ntfl    a<  known,     but    th<5    averaf^e 

eatimatv  ^iwm  l>;,  ,..  juare  milen  with  31  nulliona  of 
people,  being  520  per  Kcjuare  mile.  The  cooat  is  much 
indented  and  han  the  barbourt  of  Tengchowfu, 
(;hef<xj,  Weihttiwoi  and  'J'»ingtao.  The  V'ellow 
River  ontera  the  Mca  in  this  province,  and  the 
(irand  (Janal  crosnes  it.  Two  lines  of  railway  also 
cut  the  province,  the  firnt  bcin^  that  made  by  the 
Germans  from  Tuingtao  to  Tninanfu,  the  capital; 
the  (jther  the  Tientsin-  I'u-kow  line,  which  al»^^  g^Mss 
through  tho  capital.  But  owing  to  the  hilly  nature 
of  half  the  province  and  the  absence  of  useful  rivers 
the  communications  in  Shantung  are  in  a  backward 
state. 

The  products  are  beans,  wheat,  millet,  cotton 
and  walnuts,  the  minerals  being  coal  and  iron,  which 
were  worked  by  the  Germans  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty  by  which  they  held  Tsingtao;  the  iniporiAnt 
coalfields  are  near  VVeihsien,  100  miles  from 
Tsinctao,  and  near  Poshan,  170  mile.«  from  Tsingtao. 
Strawbraid  and  silk  (pongee)  are  exported  in  large 
quantities. 

There  are  two  leased  ports,  Weihaiwei,  leased 
to  the  British,  and  Kiaochow  or  Tsingtao  leased 
to  the  Germans,  but  now,  during  the  war,  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Japanese.  The  Treaty  Ports  are 
Chefoo,  Tsinanfu,  Weihsien  and  Chou-ts'un. 

In  history  Shantung  holds  an  honoured  place  as 
containing  the  birthplaces  and  tombs  of  both 
Confucius  and  Men'cius. 

It  .also  has  the  most  famous  of  the  pacred 
mountains,  T'ai  Shan. 

See  T'ai  Shan,  Tsingtao,  Chefoo,  etc. 

Forsyth  :  Shantung,  1912 ;  Armstrong  :  Shan- 
tung, Shanghai,  1891. 

SHANTUNG  CHRISTIAN  UNIVERSITY, 
The,  was  founded  in  1904  as  a  union  institution  by 
the  American  Presbyterian  and  English  Bapti«;t 
Missions,  and  comprised  three  colleges. 

i.  The  College  of  Arts  arwi  Science  at  the 
American  Presbyterian  Mission  station  of  Weihsien, 
formed  by  the  union  of  Teng  chou  College  and  the 
Tsing  chou  fu  High  School.  This  provides  a  four 
years'  course  of  college  work,  and  a  Preparatory 
Department,  the  work  of  which  will  eventually  be 
done  in  the  Middle  Schools  of  the  Missions. 

ii.  The  Gotch-PwObikson  Union  Theological 
College  and  Normal  School,  at  the  English  Baptist 
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Mission  station  at  Tsing  chou  fu,  a  development  of 
the  previous  Theological  and  Normal  Training  work 
of  both  missions.  Two  alternative  courses  are 
offered  in  the  Theological  department  of  three  years 
each.  The  Normal  School  has  two  years'  work  after 
one  year's  preparatory  course.  There  is  also  a  Bible 
Institute,   three  years'  course. 

iii.  The  Union  Medical  College  at  Tsinan  fu, 
the  capital  of  the  province.  This  was  formed  in 
1906,  and  teaching  was  done  peripatetically  until 
the  college  buildings  were  ready  for  use.  The 
AuTHiNGTON  Fund  {q.v.)  made  a  grant,  and  land 
was  bought  in  1908,  and  in  the  spring  of  1910, 
teaching  began  in  the  half-finished  buildings  which 
were  not  formally  opened  till  April,  1911.  The 
College  Hospital  was  added  in  1914,  and  is  well 
fitted  up  on  modern  lines.  There  are  one  hundred 
beds.  In  1916,  the  China  Medical  Board  {q.v.) 
decided  to  send  the  junior  students  of  the  Union 
Medical  College  of  Peking,  to  take  the  earlier  part 
of  their  training  in  Chinese  at  Tsi-nan,  and  gave 
outright  §50,000  gold  for  the  necessary  extra  build- 
ings and  equipment,  and  $100,000  gold  for  five  years 
for  current  expenses.  The  course  of  study  covers 
si.x  years. 

The  Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Honan, 
and  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  (South) 
each  have  a  professor  on  the  Medical  College  staff, 
and  others  are  expected  to  join,  while  the  Church 
of  England  Mission  in  North  China  has  for  some 
years  had  a  tutor  on  the  staff  of  the  Arts  and 
Science  College. 

It  having  been  decided  to  concentrate  all  three 
Colleges  at  Tsinan,  a  site  of  fifty  acres  was  bought 
outside  the  city  and  the  whole  University  should 
have  been  established  there  by  the  end  of  1916. 
Owing  to  the  high  price  of  silver,  building  wa.s 
hirdered,  but  it  was  completed  and  all  work 
removed  there  in  the  autumn  of  1917. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  University  are, 
i.     The  great  majority  of  students  come   from 
Christia)!  families. 

ii.  The  teaching  is  carried  on  in  Chinese, 
English  being  a  secondary  subject. 

iii.  Up  to  the  present,  no  Charter  has  been 
Bought  enabling  to  grant  degrees,  the  students 
receiving  Diplomas  for  College,  and  also  for  post- 
graduate  work. 

In  February,  1917,  the  University  reported, 

Foreign  Professors      20 

ChineKe  Profes.^ors      15 

Other  Chine.«e  Assistants       ...     32 
Students  : — 

School  of  Arts  and  Science  ...     103 

School  of  Theology 38 

Normal   School  14 

School  of  Medicine 122 


SHARKS'  FINS  are  made  into  gelatinous 
soups  which  are  considered  highly  palatable  by  the 
Chinese  and  are  served  at  feasts. 

SHASI,  ^^  ^,  sha  shih,  in  lat.  30°  17*  N., 
long.  112°  47'  E.,  on  the  Yangtze  in  the  cotton 
growing  district  of  Hupei,  was  opened  to  foreign 
trade  by  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki  in  1896.  It 
had  been  a  'port  of  call'  previously.  It  ia  in  the 
centre  of  a  network  of  canals,  and  is  a  good  dis- 
tributing point,  but  the  trade  has  remained  very 
small.  The  industries  are  cotton,  vegetable  tallow, 
etc.,  but  are  not  on  a  large  scale.  The  silk  districts 
are  to  the  north  of  Shasi. 

The  British  Consulate  was  withdrawn  in  1899, 
and  British  interests  are  in  charge  of  H.B.M. 
Consul  at  Ichang.  Contracts  for  building  a  railway 
have  been  made,  but  the  work  has  been  delayed 
through  the  Great  War, 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports      3,051,666    2,360,408 

Net   Chinese      „  299,735       240,168 

Exports        1,190,041     1,753,849 


Total  Hk.Tls.     ...     4,541,442    4,354,425 

SHASTRAS  or  s'dstras,  g^  lun,  discourses;  a 
division  of  Buddhist  literature  consisting  of  philoso- 
phical and  controversial  works. 

SHEEP,  WILD,  or  ARGALI  (a  Manchu 
word),  Ovis  jubata  $2  ^  'p'an  yang,  etc.  This 
striking  animal  with  a  ram's  head  on  a  deer-like 
body,  and  spiral  horns  four  feet  long,  is  mentioned 
bv  Marco  Polo,  Rubruck  and  other  early  travellers, 
and  by  earlier  Chinese  writers.  It  has  received 
various  specific  names,  but  the  Pamir  species  is  now 
known  as  0.  poll  in  honour  of  Marco  Polo. 
0.  argalc  is  confined  to  the  Altai  and  Daurian 
Mountains,  but  a  different  species  is  found  south  of 
the  Gobi  desert,  (eastern 'parts  of  Mongolia,  northern 
parts  of  Shansi  and  Chihli),  and  has  received  the 
name  0.  jubata.  It  has  long  hair  on  the  neck, 
withers  and  throat,  and  differs  from  the  others  in 
the  length  and  spiral  direction  of  the  horns  and 
in  other  points.  Its  dimensions  are  given  as  5^  ft. 
muzzle  to  tail,  3  ft.  high,  horns  about  3  ft.  long. 
There  is  another  WiJd  Sheep  in  S.W.  Kansu,  the 
Burhel,  O.  nahnra,  a  smaller  animal  than  the 
0    jubatn,  resembling  the  Burhel  of  North  India. 

SHE  KING,H^|®.     See  Shih  Chinj. 

SHENG,  ^h  A  Chinese  measure  equalling 
about  one  pint  English. 

SHENG.     See  Musical  Instruments. 
SHENG  CHING.     See  Mukden. 
SHENG  YANG.     See  Mukden. 
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SHbN  NUNG.H  Ai  >^  legendary  Kmpciror, 
ftu|)|i(mi'(l  to  li;i\n  Im^oii  iniraculouMly  conccivrd  and 
t»)  huvo  rciKiu'd  H.c.  2JtiM\  2690.  Thr  art  of  aj^'ritul- 
lull',  tijn  di.»t«i\i«ry  of  tlio  incdirinul  proprrtioa  of 
pliiiilK,  uiul  tliu  rNtubliHiiinciil  of  a  MyKUnn  of  barter 
nro  a.Mcribcd  to  him. 

SHEN  SHIH,  \l\i  L*  yirdlrd  scholars,  a  term  in 
coniriion  umo  in  (.'liuia  for  unemployed  ofliciulff, 
"men  of  family,  of  moann  and  of  c(lucati(Mi,  living 
'^generally  on  inherited  oHtateii  controlling  the 
"thoughts  and  feelings  of  their  pcKirer  neighbour! 
"and  able  to  influeneo  the  action  of  the  ofhciaU. " 
(Mousk).  Missionjuiea  seeking  to  rent  hoiucs 
in  interior  cities  usecf  to  know  the  power  of  the 
shin  s/ii/i.  The  best  translation  is  undoubtedly 
•gentry,'  though  -Mousk  found  thin  word  objected  to. 

Mousk  :  T/tc  Intcniationnl  Rilitu)ns  of  the 
Chinese  ICmpire,  p.  370,  not» . 

SHENSI,  1^  |»|  ^h(tn  hsi,  'west  of  the  pass.' 
The  pascs  is  the  celebrated  T'u,ng  Kuan  '{f^  HQ.  The 
name  of  the  province  is  identical  in  sound  with  that 
of  the  neighbourint;  province,  tliough  the  tone  of 
tlie  first  character  differs  in  the  two  cases.  The 
foreigner  gets  over  the  difficulty  by  calling  one 
Shansi  and  the  other  Shensi ;  but  the  latter  name 
would  not  be  recognized  by  a  Chinese. 

The  area  of  Shensi  is  75,290  sq.  miles  and  the 
population' 8,450.000.  On  the  north  it  has  the  Great 
Wall,  beyond  which  is  the  Ordos  (Mongolia)  ;  on  the 
west  is  Kansu ;  to  the  south  are  Ssuch'uan  and 
Hupei,  and  to  the  east  Honan  and  (with  the 
Yellow  Kiver  as  a  dividing  line),  Shansi. 

The  Ch'in  ling  ^  ^  mountains,  a  prolongation 
of  the  P'un  lun,  divi'ie  the  province,  east  and  west 
in  direction.  Ta  pai  shan  -^^^  |lj  ,  the  highest 
peak,  is  11,500  ft.  high.  The  crossing  of  this  range 
is  difficult.  Another  chain,  the  Chiu  lung  ;^  ^, 
lies  in  the  south  of  the  province. 

North  of  the  Ch'in  ling  the  Wei  river  flows 
westward  to  join  the  Yellow  River,  and  is  its 
principal  tributary.  South  of  the  mountains  is  the 
Han  river,  .which  reaches  the  Yangtze  at  Hankow. 
It  is  not  navigable  within  the  boundaries  of  Shensi. 

The  agricultural  products  are  those  of  other 
northern  provinces,  barley,  pulse,  maize,  tobacco. 
In  the  Wei  valley  cotton  and  rice  are  grown.  Till 
lately  the  poppy  was  cultivated  throughout  the 
province.  There  are  immense  fields  of  coal,  almost 
untouched. 

Hsi-an  fu  {q.v.)  is  the  capital,  and  is  one  of  the 
great  ciiies  of  China.  The  population  is  one 
million.  Hsing-an  M  ^  and  Hanchung  ^  t|i 
(80,000)  are  other  important  cities. 

The  literary  name  of  the  province  is  Ch'in  ^: 
the  state  of  Ch'in  [q.v.)  was  here,  and  later  Ch'in 
Shih  Huang  Ti  had  the  capital  of  the  empire  near 
Hsi-an  fu.     Another  aame  is  Kuan  chung  ^  t|j . 


SHkN    YANG.      Srr  Mukden. 

SHIH  CHI,  ^SC.     Sra  .S#u  »ui  6'A'^ii. 

SHIH  CHING,  11  (g.  iht  Hook  of  Poetry  or 
OdtSf  the  Mcond  ol  the  Five  CUMice.  A  collection 
of  over  300  Ode«,  Mid  U*  have  been  wmpilcd  and 
vditc'd  by  LoNrt'ciUii  out  of  3,000  then  extant.  But 
mill  oacnption  to  ('oNruciua  ii  firit  met  with  nearly 
four  centurim  after  hi*  death,  in  8tu  ma  Ch'IEM's 
History  ;  exactly  ua  in  the  caee  of  the  Shu  Chiwj 
(7. v.).  On  the  other  iiand  there  ii  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  coUetrtion  very  much  in  ita  preaent 
form  before  the  time  of  CoNrucios.  The  conclusion 
i.H  that  wliilc  he  may  have  made  some  minor  rhangei, 
the  compilation  is  not  due  to  him  ;  but  by  hij 
enthujiiastic  praise  of  it  to  his  disciples  be  made  it 
im])ortant  and  thus  caused  it  to  be  preserved.  It 
can  easily  be  believed,  therefore,  thai  the  Odes 
were  not  likely  to  have  Buffered  by  the  Hurnin;:  of 
the  Books,  being  kept  in  memory  by  many. 

Theoretically  the  poems  of  the  Feudal  States 
were  collected  at  every  royal  visit  and  preserved  at 
the  cyjurt  under  the  care  of  the  muaic  master. 
Owing  to  the  disorders  of  the  times  royal  progresses 
ceased,  and  we  have  specimens  from  only  some  of 
the  states  and  covering  only  a  short  part  of  their 
history.  Five  Odes  are  attributed  to  the  Shang 
d\  nasty  (b.c.  1765  11?2)  ;  the  rest  belong  to  We.s 
Wang's  time  and  to  the  Chou  dynasty.  They  are 
of  supreme  interest  for  what  they  teach  us  of  the 
customs,  beliefs  and  condition  of  the  Chinese  before 
Confucius.  For  the  questions  of  pronunciation 
and  rhyme  in  the  Odes  see  Legge  [Classics,  vol.  iv, 
p.  102)". 

Many  translators  have  worked  on  a  few  Odes  : 
ten  are  translated  by  Cibot  in  Mtm.  concernant  les 
Chinois;  in  Du  Halde  there  are  eight  by  Premare  ; 
Morrison  gives  nine  or  more  in  his  Dictionary^  and 
so  on  [v.  CoRDiER  Bib.  Sin.,  col.  1380). 

As  a  whole  they  have  been  translated  by  Legge 
(1876)  and  by  Allen  (1891)  into  English:  by 
Pauthier  into  French ;  into  Latin  by  La  Charms 
(1830),  etc.     See  Poetry. 

SHIH  CHOU,  ^;fS.  The  reputed  inventor  of 
the  Greater  Seal  Characters,  9th  century  B.C.  The 
charaeters  were  used  till  200  B.C. 

SHIH  HUANG  Tl,  ^g,^,  meaning  First 
Emperor.  One  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in 
Chinese  history.  He  succeeded  his  supposed  father 
as  king  of  Ch'in  ^  in  B.C.  246.  when  he  was  thirteen 
years  old.  For  a  long  time  he  was  under  the 
tutelage  of  Liu  Pu-wei  who  had  been  his  father's 
minister  and  who  waged  frequent  war  with  the 
other  states  of  Wei,  Chao,  Ch'u,  Ch'i,  etc.  In 
B.r.  221,  the  26th  of  his  ^eign,  he  became  de  facto 
master  of  all  China,  though  the  Chou  dynasty  had 
come  to  an  end  and  the  Ch'in  dynasty  been  set  up 
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44  years  earlier.  He  took  the  proud  title  of  Huang 
Ti,  combining  the  appellations  of  the  legendary 
Five  Huang  and  Three  Ti,  and  he  ordered  that  he 
should  be  known  as  Shih  Huang  Ti,  First  Supreme 
Ruler,  his  successors  being  second,  third  and  so  on. 
He  was  a  great  reformer.  Many  of  the  changes  he 
made  were  puerile,  the  offspring  of  a  superstitious 
nature;  but  he  also  ordered  uniformity  of  weights 
and  measures  throughout  the  empire ;  he  adopted  a 
new  script,  the  I>esser  Seal ;  he  made  great  roads  to 
different  provinces,  and  travelled  them  himself;  he 
divide-d  the  country  into  thirty  governments  or 
provinces  JJJ,  and  swept  away  the  feudal  syst-em. 
The  two  great  deeds  of  his  reign,  known  to  all,  are 
the  building  of  the  Great  Wall  {q.v.)  and  the  Burn- 
ing of  the  Books  {q.v.)  followed  by  the  burying  alive 
of  460  of  the  literati.  It  is  his  treatment  of 
Confucian  literature  and  the  learned  that  has  made 
this  emperor's  name  to  be  execrated  for  twenty 
centuries  in  spite  of  all  he  did  for  the  everlasting 
benefit  of  the  empire. 

He  built  a  most  glorious  capital,  Hsien-yang 
j^  10 ,  and  many  palaces ;  though  he  was  always 
seeking  the  Elixir  of  Life  he  also  made  himself  a 
V.  onderful  mausoleum,  where  he  was  buried  at  his 
death  in  B.C.  210.  It  is  said  there  were  buried 
alive  with  him  many  of  his  concubines,  as  well  as 
the  workmen  who  knew  the  secrets  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  tomb. 

He  wa5  a  great  genius,  both  military  and 
political,  and  it  was  due  to  him  that  China  became 
a  .'single  great  nation,  capable  of  endless  develop- 
ment. 

Ssu-MA  Ch'ien,  n]  H  ^,  Shih  Chi  ^  gP,  original 
or  Chavannes'  translation;  Tschepe,  s.j.,  Histnre 
du  Boyaume  de  Ts'in.     (Var.  sin..  No.  27). 

SHIMONOSEKI,  Treaty  of.     See  Treaties. 

SHOE,  (of  silver).  The  silver  ingot  is  said 
to  be  named  a  'shoe'  from  some  resemblance  to  the 
Chinese  shoe,  but  the  probable  derivation  of  the 
term  .is  not  directly  from  the  shape  of  the  object, 
which  is  as  much  like  a  boat  as  a  shoe  ;  the  Dutch 
called  it  goldsrhnyt,  boat  of  gold,  and  the  schuyt 
ha.'-  been  corrupted  into  shoe. 

The  native  name  is  pao  or  yuan  imo  -j^  ^ 
(tC  perhaps  for  |Q  round).  A  shoe  usually  weighs 
about  fifty  taels  {q.v.)  or  ounces. 

SHOO  KING.     See  ShxL  Ching. 

SHORTWINGS.     See    Drachypteryginae. 

SHOU  YANG  MISSION.  A  small  independ- 
ent mission  started  at  Shou-yang,  in  Shansi,  in 
1892.  by  Mr.  and  Mr.^.  T.  W.  Pigott,  who  had 
formerly  worked  in  connection  with  the  China  Inland 
Mi.ssion. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pigott  were  wealthy  and  highly 
connected  people  who  spent  their  money  freely  in 
tho  work  and  erected  fine  premises  in  the  city. 
Thirteen  other  workers  subsequently  joinedi  them. 

In  1900,  eleven  of  these,  that  is,  all  at  the  time 
in  Shou-yang,  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of 
the  Boxers,  together  with  two  children,  one  being 
the  only  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pigott.  Of  the 
t\\enty-one  church  members  they  had  gathered 
together  in  the  eight  years'  work,  ten  suffered  death 
with  their  foreign  teachers. 

The  surviving  workers  joined  the  English 
Baptist  Mission,  which  took  over  the  station  after 
the  Boxer  movement  had  been  put  down. 

SHREW,  ten  species  are  known  in  North 
China  and  neighbourhood.  These  with  their  dis- 
tribution are  as  follows  : — 

DiarineUa  griselda,  S.W.  Kansu ;  Chodsigoa 
hypsihia,  Chihli ;  C.  lamula,  S.W.  Kansu;  Crocidura 
ccrecB,  Corea,  Chihli,  Shansi ;  G.  attenuata,  S.W. 
Kansu ;  C.  lasiura,  Corea,  Manchuria ;  Sorez 
aimcxiLS,  Corea,  Manchuria ;  S.  sinali^,  S.  Shensi ; 
S.  cansulus,  S.W.  Kansu ;  S.  wardi,  S.W.  Kansu. 

SowERBY  :  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii. 

SHRIKES.     See  Laniidae. 

SHROFF,  Arab,  sarraf,  banker.  A  silver 
expert,  employed  in  banks,  etc.,  to  examine  dollars. 
It  has  now  come  to  have  a  wider  application,  and  is 
used  for  the  employe  who  collects  accounts  for  a 
firm. 

SHU,  -^.  The  ancient  name  of  what  is  now 
West  Ssuch'uan.  The  early  capital  was  the  city 
now  called  Ch'eng-tu.     See  Han  Dynasty,  Minor. 

SHU  CHING,  m  ^^,  the  Book  of  History; 
'a  collection  of  historical  memorials  extending  over 
a  space  of  about  1,700  years,  but  on  no  connected 
method,  and  with  great  gaps  between  them'  (Legge). 
It  is  the  first  in  order  of  the  Five  Classics.  It  is 
often  designated  shang  shu  ^  ^,  shang  ^  being 
understood  in  reference  either  to  the  antiquity  or  to 
the  value  of  the  documents.  As  the  work  now 
stands  it  contains  fifty-eight  books. 

There  was  an  authoritative  collection  of 
historical  documents  in  existence  after  Confucius' 
days  ;  but  whether  it  was  a  compilation  in  a  hundred 
books  made  by  the  sage  is  doubtful,  since  the  first 
claim  to  such  editorship  is  not  asserted  till  four 
centuries  later.  In  any  case  the  books  were  burned 
by  Ch'in  Shih  Huang  ti,  b.c.  212,  and  some 
irretrievably  lost.  Only  twenty-five  years  or  t>o 
elapsed  before  29  books  were  brought  to  light  again, 
but  it  was  not  till  a  century  later  that  the  works 
hidden  in  the  wall  of  Confucius'  house  gave  the 
world  the  fifty-eight  books  we  now  possess,  together 
with  a  preface  in  which  one  hundred  books  are 
ramed.     The  history  of  the  text  and  commentaries 
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may  txi  Mludipil  m  Lkiujk'm  Clnnsic/i  or  tilm^wlu're 
I.kcck'h  coiicluiion  ii  that  w«i  now  liavo  practicully 
iill  llii)  work  an  it  «'xiM((Ml  ut  tliit  md  of  thn  ( 'hou 
<Iynii«ty.  Ah  to  tho  crrdibility  of  tlio  rccordii  fon- 
tuitUMl  in  it,  thu  curly  portion  ijt  lurgrly  fulniloua, 
though  Yao,  Sih'N  and  Yu  woro  actual  rulers;  th« 
Sluing  IHJ  |>(<ri(>d  is  iikuo  rclialilc  and  IIk)  ('\uni  JQ 
riH'ords  may  bo  uccrpl^^d  uh  liLHtory.  Thi!  cariitvMt 
dato  that  ran  bo  fixed  in  ('liinoao  history  in  B.C.  775, 
but  without  oxactitudi"  in  daU'H  tho  hintory  may  bo 
carriod  back  to  some  2000  yearH  tt.c 

It  was  translated  by  lUiNoir,  by  (lArmr ,  bv 
W    11.  MKDJUMisr,  1046;  and  by  LEGne,  1879. 

SHU-HAN.     See  //an  Dynasty,  MiiwT. 

SHU   KING.     Seo  Shu  Chiiuj. 

SHU  HSIANG,  ;^  (nj.  a  miniator  of  tho  Stato  of 
Chin  -pf .  Wo  l)ol()nL,'0(i  to  one  of  tho  proat  families, 
and  Nvas  a  personal  friend  of  Yen  Tzu,  Confucius 
and  Tzu  Ch'an. 

Parkeu  :  Ancient  China  Simplified ;  TcKKrE  : 
Hist  aire  du  lioyaxnnc  dc  Tein. 

SHUN,  '^v,  the  succe.^sor  of  Yao,  b.c.  2317  2208. 
He  was  born,  according  to  one  account,  at  Y'li  mu 
in  Honan.  His  father  having  a  favourite  son  by 
a  second  marriage  took  a  dislike  to  Shun  and  several 
times  tried  to  kill  him.  Shun,  however,  by  his 
conduct  towards  father  and  step-mother,  has  gained 
a  place  among  the  twenty -four  examples  of  filial 
piety.  He  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Emperor 
Yao  who  made  him  his  heir,  setting  aside  his  own 
unworthy  son,  and  moreover  gave  to  Shun  his  two 
daughter?  as  wives.  He  was  first  associated  with 
Yao  in  the  rule  and  later  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
It  is  said  of  him  that  he  had  double  pupils  to  his 
eyes.  Tne  title  Ch'ung  Hua  ^^  was  given  him; 
it  signifies  that  he  rivalled  Y'ao  in  virtue.  He  was 
canonized  with  the  title   S^  ^  ^,  Yii  Ti  Shun. 

SHUN  CHIH,  Hlf^.  The  title  of  the  reign 
of  the  first  Emperor  of  the  Ch'ing  dynasty,  that  is, 
the  first  to  reign  in  China.  He  was  born  in  1638 
and  came  to"  the  throne  in  1644.  His  reign  was 
occupied  with  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire.  He 
treated  the  Catholic  missionaries  well,  and  wisely 
left  Chinese  to  carry  out  the  civil  administration. 

SHUO  WEN,  t^^,  speech  signs.  The  earliest 
Chinese  dictionary  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
It  was  prepared,  if  not  quite  finished,  bvHsii  Shen 
niP  '^  "^^'ho  died  about  a.d.  120.  It  contained  some 
ten  thousand  characters, — all  there  were  in  the 
Chinese  literature  of  those  days. — in  the  lessor  seal 
script,  arranged  under  540  radicals  or  classifiers. 
The  work  as  we  have  it  at  present  no  doubt  differs 
much  from  the  original ;  errors  have  been  introduc€d 
in  the  process  of  frequent  revision,  and  it  is  doubted 
by  some  whether  the  original  was  in  the  smaller 
seal  character.     It  is  an  etymological  dictionary,  and 
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though  many  of  the  derivation!  given  cannot  !>• 
(ir(o|it«d  by  modern  »cholar»  it  ig  of  great  value  (or 
rtyiii'  '  '  i     h. 

(  J     ..  /       ly     Chinfif      Writing/;     ClLCf  : 

ChiruMB  Literature. 

8IANFU,    f^':i(  f(f     Se*-  Ilaian  /u. 

8IANG  RIVER,  ^ffl  ft  hstaiuj  chiany,  a  river 
vhich  riKM  in  north  fAitt  Kuaiigii  and  flowa  north 
throu^li     Hunun     into    the    'In  j    lake.      lUi 

upper  watern  are  connected  wii:.  -:  of  the  Kuei 

rivor  by  a  short  canal,  thui  giving  diroct  water 
communication,  when  there  ia  enough  water,  between 
tho  Van^t/u  portn  and  (Janton.  Hince  the  intro- 
duction of  «U'am  \('4iite\n  on  the  cr>;u.t  ihiM  route  hae 
lout  it«  former  importance. 

Iattlk  :  Thf  Far  l-Umt ;  liirHARD  :  Comprehens- 
ive (huHjTaphy. 

SIBIINAE,  a  Sub  family  of  the  Cratrrop^di- 
dac.  Tlic  .'■pecies  found  in  China  are  as  followi. 
Staphidia  torqucola  Swinh.  ;  Fukien,  Yunnan. 
Sivn  castaneicauda  Hume  ;  Yunnan.  S.  wingatii 
O  Orakt  ;  Yunnan.  Yuhina  pallida  La  Touche  ; 
Fukien,  'Ssiich'uan.  }'.  diadfrnata  J.  VraR.  ; 
Yiinnan,  Ssuch'uan,  S.  Shensi,  W.  Tibet.  }'. 
Cularis  Hodgs.  ;  W.  Tibet.  Y.  brunn'.iceps  0. 
Grant  ;  Formosa.  Ilcrpomis  tyrannulus  Swinh.  ; 
Hainan,  Fukien.  Zosterops  simplex  Swinh.  ;  S. 
China,  Formosa,  Hainan.  Z.  crythropleura  Swinh.  ; 
W.  China^  Chihli,  Manchuria.  Malacias  auricularis 
SvviNH.  ;  Formosa.  M.  desgodinsi  D.  &  0.  ;  Yunnan. 
M.  pulchella  ArsT.  ;  Yunnan. 

SICAWEI.     See  Zikawei. 

SI  HIA,  ^  5  hsi  hsia.  This  note  should 
properly  appear  under  the  heading  Hsi  hsia,  but 
the  other  spelling  is  common.  The  t€rm  is  the 
Chinese  name  for  the  Tangut  kingdom  which 
occupied  what  is  now  called  Kansu.  It  was  inde- 
pendent till  conquered  by  Chenghis  Khan  in  1227. 
The  ruling  house  was  akin  to  the  To-pa  family 
which  established  the  Wei  dynasty  in  China.  The 
name  Tangut  is  Mongolian. 

The  Si  hia  language  was  a  very  peculiar  one, 
th^ir  script  being  described  as  the  most  complicated 
system  ever  invented  by  the  human  mind  ;  the  nearest 
affinities  of  the  language  seem  t-o  be  the  Lo-lo  and 
Mo-  so  tongues.  Only  a  small  number  of  the 
characters  have  so  far  been  read,  and  the  only 
material  available  for  studying  the  language  is  an 
incomplete  Manual  with  glossary-  discovered  in 
Central  Asia  so  recently  as  1908.  The  Si  hia  litera- 
ture was  abundant ;  for  instance  the  entire  Buddhist 
Tripitaka  was  translated  into  that  language  and 
printed  in  1294. 

LArFER  :  The  Si-hia  Language,  T'oung  Pao. 
March,  1916:  Bushfxl  :  The  Hsi  Hsia  Dynasty  of 
Tangut,  etc..  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xxx. 
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SIKA.  A  handsome  large  deer  about  four  feet 
at  the  shoulder  with  horns  reaching  2  ft.  8  in. 
in  length  and  having  eight  points.  The  horns  will 
fetch  as  much  as  Taels  300  (£40)  the  pair,  and  the 
animal  is  therefore  much  hunted.  Heude  proposed 
to  regard  Sika  as  a  genus,  giving  ho  fewer  than 
thirty-seven  species  for  China  and  Japan.  He 
revised  this  list  later,  but  his  arrangement  has  not 
been  accepted. 

The  Peking  Sika  {cervvs  mandarinus,  formerly 
C.  hortulorum)  is  now  only  found  in  remote  parts 
of  North-east  Chihli  and  \Yest  Shansi.  C.  mantchu- 
ricus  and  C.  dybowskii  ?  are  found  in  Manchuria, 
and  there  is  a  smaller  species  C.  kopschii  in  the 
Yangtze  valley.     See  Cervidce. 

SowERBY  :  Fur  and  Feather  in  North  China, 
and  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xivii ;  (Heude): 
Memoir es  concernant  Vhistoire  natuxelle  de  V Empire 
chinois,  tome  i  et  seq. 

SI  KIANG,  15  JX  Ilsi  chiang,  west  river, 
generally  known  by  foreigners  as  the  West  River, 
rises  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  tableland  of  Yunnan, 
and  is  at  first  called  the  Pa-ta.  After  a  southern 
course  it  turns  north-west  and  leaving  Yunnan  runs 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  as  the  boundary  of 
Kueichou  and  Kuangsi,  then  flows  across  the  centre 
of  Kuangsi  into  Kuangtung.  Till  about  sixty  miles 
from  the  Kuangtung  border  it  has  the  name  ^  7}^ 
lied  Water.  Later  it  divides  and  enters  the  sea  by 
several  mouths,  of  which  the  Chu  kiang  or  Pearl 
River  is  most  important.  The  branch  which  retains 
the  name  Si  kiang  finds  the  sea  west  of  Macao. 
Its  length  is  about  1,000  miles. 

It  was  explored  by  Moss  {q.v.),  by  Colquhoun 
as  far  as  the  Yiinnan  border,  (see  his  Across  Chryse 
and  R.   G.   Soc.  Journal,  December,  1882),  and   by 
Agassiz  (see  7?.  G.  Soc.  Journal,  May,  1891). 
OuNDRY  :  China  Past  and  Present. 

SILK. — The  art  of  sericulture  originated  in 
China,  and  its  origin  is  traced  back  to  the 
most  ancient  times,  when  the  Empress  Hsi  Ling 
introduced  the  rearing  of  silkworms  and  invented 
the  loom.  Silk  was  brought  to  Europe  over- 
land. We  owe  to  AniSTOTLE  the  first  notice  of 
the  silkworm ;  the  raw  silk  imported  appears 
to.  have  been  first  woven  in  the  west  int^o  thin 
gauzes  in  the  island  of  Cos,  off  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  The  Chinese  jealously  guarded  the 
secret  of  their  valuable  art,  but  tradition  says  that 
the  eggs  of  the  5-ilkworm  moth  were  carried  to 
Khotan  about  the  Christian  era  concealed  by  a 
Chine?€  princes.i  in  the  lining  of  her  head-dress ; 
and  that  by  this  route  the  silkworm  slowly  spread 
to  India  and  Persia.  It  reached  Byzantium  in  the 
reign  of  .Tttstinian,  about  a.d.  550,  through  two 
Nestorian  monk.**.  About  a.d.  1260  cotton  was 
introduced  into  China  from  India,  and,  owing  to 
its    cheapness,    cotton    cultivation    was    given    the 


preference  over  silk,  which  gradually  became  more 
and  more  rieglected,  and  finally,  under  the  Manchus, 
silk  was  only  produced  in  Ssuch'uan,  Honan, 
Kuangtung,  and  Chekiang,  for  the  supply  of  the 
Government  looms  and  for  local  consumption.  It 
was  subsequently,  with  the  advent  of  foreigners  and 
the  ever-increasing  demand  for  silks  for  exportation 
abroad,  that  the  industry  was  taken  in  hand  again 
and  continued  to  increase,  and  all  the  more  so  as 
the  people  themselves  rose  with  it  in  general  pro- 
sperity, and  were  able  to  wear  again  the  more  costly 
silk  garments. 

Silk  is  produced  by  the  larva  of  Bombyx  mori, 
which  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  White  mulberry, 
[morns  alba,  especially  var,  latifolia).  The  trees 
are  kept  low  by  pollarding  to  admit  of  the  leaves 
being  easily  gathered,  but  little  attention  is  given 
to  them,  and  they  are  subject  to  disease.  Fanners 
in  the  Canton  silk  districts  devote  themselves  solely 
to  the  raising  of  these  mulberries,  and  sell  the 
leaves  to  the  silk  cultivators. 

White  Silk  is  mostly  cultivated  in  the  low- 
lands, but  in  Ssuch'uan  the  mulberry  is  abundantly 
cultivated  up  to  3,000  feet  altitude.  The  chief 
silk  districts  are  those  in  South  Kiangsu,  North 
Chekiang,  in  the  West  River  delta  of  Kuangtung, 
and  in  much  smaller  proportions  in  parts  of  Anhui, 
Shantung,  and  Hupei,  with  insignificant  amounts 
from  Chihli  and  Honan.  Wusieh  in  Kiangsu  is 
said  to  produce  the  finest  white  silk  in  the  world. 

In  Wusieh,  Soochow,  etc.,  two  crops  are  pro- 
duced ;  the  first  one  is  the  ta-ts'an  {:^  fi),  or 
taysaam,  which  makes  the  large  cocoon.  The  second 
crop  comes  on  about  25  days  after  the  first ;  the 
worm  is  smaller,  the  hsiao-ts'an  {/\\  ^),  and  the 
cocoon  is  inferior  in  quality.  Tsatlee  {j\j  M.)  silk, — 
the  derivation  of  the  name  is  obscure — is  said  by 
Wells  Williams  to  have  come  originally  from 
Hupei.     In  Kuangtung  there  are  six  annual  crops. 

Yellow  xSilk  :  Most  of  this  silk  comes  from 
Ssuch'uan,  where  it  is  produced  in  nearly  every  part 
of  the  province  (apart  from  the  Tibetan  borderland). 
In  Kiating-fu  the  infant  worms  are  fed  on  the  leaves 
of  Cudrania  tricuspidata,  [Che-shu,  ^  ^),  for 
half  their  lives-,  but  for  the  remainder  on  the  mul- 
berry. Hupei  and  Shantung  are  the  only  other 
provinces  where  this  silk  is  cultivated  on  a  large 
scale. 

Wild  Silk  :  formerly  and  since  very  early 
times,  produced  mainly  in  the  hills-  of  East  Shantung 
(the  old  country  of  Lai),  but,  since  the  opening  of 
Manchuria  to  receive  the  surplus  population  of 
Shantung,  also  produced  in  South-east  Manchuria. 
These  silkworms,  the  larvae  of  Anthcroea  pcrnyi, 
feed  in  the  open  on  the  leaves  of  four  species  of  oak, 
on  which  they  are  placed  after  they  have  passed 
the  infant  stage.  A  little  wild  ^ilk  is  also  grown  in 
North  Kueichou  and  North-east  Chihli. 
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'I'ho  oakl  VA  Quercua  momjolun,  Q.  dentata, 
^>.  (iltrnti,  and  Q.  ttrrrata,  whitrli  j^row  wpII  alikn  on 
ro(  ky  iiillhi(U>H  mid  in  ricli  loam.  Two  crop*  uro 
gatlicrrd,  tlio  sjiring  and  tlio  uututitn,  of  wliitrh  thu 
latter  iirtKliirrii  the  iiiOMt  Milk. 

In  Sliaiitiiii){  a  littlo  Hilk  for  lo<-ul  im'  jh  ulno 
obtuiiirti  Irtmi  i\\o  ((hooiih  of  Attttrvn  rf/rtthid,  whiih 
foods  on  citlu'r  tlio  tnhtnthui^  or  rh'uu  (  f ^  )  or  thu 
('hiru).HO  |)«»|)pcr  tree,  .Xant/ioxylon,  hun  chum  (  '^^). 
I'l  tl)<»  fonnor  coj-o  tlio  cocoonn  are  called  Yu  chim 
itf$  JUj),  //(/  beiiif;  a  nan)c  of  the  dilanlhua;  in  the 
latter  chiaochien  (  i^tvlij). 

Modern  Trade.—  When  trade  with  the  Went 
began  to  develop  in  the  18th  century  silk  was  one 
of  the  li'a.ding  exports,  and  in  the  last  year*  of  the 
Ea«t  India  Company's  monopoly  4, (XX)  piculs  were 
sent  away  annually,  and  in  the  first  years  of  open 
trade  (1833  7),  10,000  piculs  were  exported  each 
year.  In  1844,  a  commission  was  sent  from  France 
to  inquire  into  the  indui^tries  of  China,  and  the  silk 
trade  sul)scquently  grew  rapidly  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Govornment.  Then  came  the  T'ai  P'ing 
rebellion,  which  ravaged  the  silk  districts  and 
reduced  the  trade  to  small  proportions. 

The  exports,  which  in  1860  had  amounted  to 
Pels.  67,000,  fell  to  39,000  in  1867,  but  in  the 
seventies,  when  order  had  been  restored,  and  cultiv- 
ation resumed,  there  was  a  great  boom,  and  in 
1876,  when  the  trade  reached  its  zenith.  Pels.  76,000, 
worth  over  £9,000,000,  were  exported.  Unfortun- 
ately, however,  this  activity  was  largely  artificial, 
and  in  the  following  years  a  striking  decline  set 
in,  due  to  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  China 
silk  arising  from  insufficiency  of  skilled  labour  in 
the  silk  districts,  or  rather  of  labour  enough  to 
wind  the  silk  crop  well  by  Chines*)  methods.  The 
Chinese  did  not  kill  the  chrysalis  before  winding  silk 
from  the  cocoon-r-whence  the  brilliant  white  colour 
of  much  of  the  North  China  silk,  a  characteristic 
which  belongs  only  to  silk  wound  from  live  cocoons. 
This,  especially  if  the  weather  is  hot,  necessitates 
the  whole  of  the  silk  crop  being  wound  off  in  a  few 
days,  otherwise  the  chrysalis  would  spoil  the  cocoons 
by  emerging.  But  the  population  of  the  silk  dis- 
tricts was  so  much  reduced  by  the  T'ai  P'ing 
rebellion  that  there  was  not  left  a  sufficient  number 
of  competent  hands  to  wind   a  large  crop. 

There  was  also  a«t  this  time  much  adulteration 
of  better-class  silk  with  poorer  thread,  and  damping 
to  add  to  the  weight  of  bales  was  a  cause  of  com- 
plaint both  at  Shanghai  and  Canton.  Another  cause 
of  the  decrease  in  demand  in  Europe  was  the  general 
spirit  of  economy  all  over  the  world  in  the  early 
seventies  ;  over-speculation  was  another  contributing 
cause.  Aijd  before  long  another  factor  was  intro- 
duced, viz.  the  steadily  improving  quality,  urtder 
the  fostering  care  of  tbeir  Government,  of  the 
Japanese  silk. 


In  tho  niKhtii^i  the  JapaneM  Oostsmmtni  wu 
\ery  *ctiv«,  ■  '  '  '  hiri^j  laboratorie*  ffx  lh«j  ctudy 
of  di«oii«f!,  ^.  'In  to  «uiK;rviM  produrtion,  and 

Msricultural  •choola  with  auibulAnt  lakpecUiri  who 
enforced'  reguUtionn  for  th«  Rcieritific  iruip«cticm  of 
Milk  worm  o^j^x.  'J'ho  reiult  wm  thai  th«  acreage 
undur  ailk  in  Japan  greatly  increaaed,  the  beat 
nioduJN  were  itudicd,  and  Japan  lilk  became  the 
favourite  in  the  (iniu>d  Ntat4M,  which  waa  becoming 
an  increaningly  important  market,  Ky  the  year 
1887  (.'hina  iiilk  wan  nuffiTtng  h'-nvily  from  Japanese 
compotition,  and  their  thread,  which  wan  more  even, 
waa  prtsferred  by  the  P^uropean  huyer«.  Meanwhile 
diseoiio  had  afipearcd  in  (>hina,  and  during  the 
eighties  cauMcd  Bcvere  loaves  :  fortunat*'ly  it  died 
down  at  the  end  of  the  decade. 

In  tho  ninetica  there  wan  a  revival  in  the  China 
silk  trade.  Steam  filature*  had  l>€en  started  in  the 
Kuangtung  districts  an  long  before  an  1874,  and  the 
quality  of  Canton  silk  had  improve<I. 

A  very  large  increase  in  the  production  of  silk 
waa  predicted  by  exports  in  the  early  nineties,  when 
steam  filatures  were  being  erected  in  growing 
numbers  in  Shanghai.  Till  then  the  producers  had 
never  reared  more  worms  than  could  be  dealt  with 
in  the  short  period  (10  days)  which  elapse?  between 
the  completion  of  the  cocoon  and  the  appearance  of 
the  moth.  Over-production  would  entail  the  Iocs 
of  many  cocoons,  as  the  perfect  insects  eat  their  way 
through  them  to  the  light.  The  u.«e  of  steam 
filatures  obviates  these  difficulties*.  The  cocoon  is 
baked  or  kiln-dried,  and  the  spinning  of  the  silk 
can  take  place  at  any  time. 

By  1895  there  were  a  number  of  steam  filature* 
at  Shanghai,  and,  owing  to  the  deterioration  of 
Japanese  silk,  due  to  carelessness  following  on  easy 
profits,  Shanghai  filatures  were  now  preferred  in 
the  world's-  markets.  In  the  same  year  an  institu- 
tion was  opened  at  Shuntak,  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Inspector  General  of  Customs,  for  the  examination 
of  eggs.  This  was  followed  by  an  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  Canton  silk,  which  was,  however, 
only  temporary.  In  Japan  the  Government  took 
measures  to  improve  silk,  establishing  a  conditioning 
house  at  Yokohama  in  1897,  and  making  the 
examination  of  silk  for  moisture  compulsory  in  1900. 
By  way  of  contrast  the  authorities  in  China  had  in 
the  preceding  year  vetoed  a  scheme  for  the  scientific 
treatment  of  disease  at  Hangchow.  In  1900  the 
exports  from  China  and  Japan  were  practically 
equal  at  dB7,000,000  (ten  years  before  China  had 
£8,000,000  to  Japan's  £3.500,000),  but  since  then 
Japan  has  forged  ahead,  and  in  1913 — the  last  year 
of  normal  conditions — Japan  exported  £25,000,000 
worth,  as  against  £15,800,000  worth  from  China. 

These  figures  have  been  given  to  show  what 
might  be  done  in  China  were  the  Government  to 
adopt  a  policy  similar  to  that  taken  up  in  Japan. 
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China  silk  is  intrinsically  the  best  in  the  world,  the 
producers  are  industrious  and  the  silk  area  very 
large  and  capable  of  indefinite  expansion.  The 
latter  point  is  proved  by  the  expansion  which  recent 
years  have  witnessed  in  the  wild  silk  trade  of 
Manchuria.  Indeed,  much  progress  has  of  late 
years*  been  made,  in  response  to  the  greatly  increased 
demand  from  abroad,  but  with  the  introduction  of 
modern  methods  the  production  might  be  vastly 
increased,  and,  above  all,  the  quality  improved. 
There  are  signs  at  present  that  interest  is  being 
awakened  in  this  question,  which  is  of  vital  import- 
ance to  China,  since  silk  is  the  premier  article 
among  its  exports. 

Prese7it  State  of  Industry. — Kiangsu  :  Silk  is 
cultivated  in  almost  every  village  in  the  south  of 
the  province,  but  the  leading  districts  are  Soochow, 
Wusieh,  Shengtse,  Pin-niu,  and  Liyang.  Wus-ieh 
has  the  largest  production  and  is  also  said  to  produce 
the  best  while  silk  ih  the  world.  As  regards  steam 
filatures,  Shanghai  has  some  twenty-five,  with  a 
total  of  8,000  basins  employing  20,000  hands.  Soo- 
chow has  three  filatures'  producing  1,300  piculs  of 
raw  silk,  and  Chinkiang  two  producing  1,000  piculs 
annually,  but  elsewhere  the  industry  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  peasantry,  and  there  is  a  probability  that 
steam  filatures  will  be  more  and  more  established  in 
the  cultivating  districts  themselves.  Piece  goods 
are  made  chiefly  at  Soochow,  Wusieh  and  Nanking  : 
the  industry  at  the  latter  city  is  however  declining 
in  favour  of  Soochow,  which  has  7,000  looms  for  , 
weaving  satins  and  2,000  for  gauzes,  controlled  by 
two  guilds,  besides  which  there  are  numerous  private 
looms.  The  production  is  estimated  at  over  5,000 
piculs  yearly.  In  1916  the  exportation  of  s[\k  piece 
goods  from  the  four  Kiangsu  ports  was  valued  at 
Hk.Tls.  10,670,000  and  of  raw  silk  at  Hk.Tls. 
32.988,000. 

Chekiang  :  The  chief  centres  are  Hangchow, 
Huchow,  Ka?hing,  Haining,  and  Shaoshing.  The 
largeft  production  of  raw  silk  is  from  Huchow,  and 
of  piece  goods  from  Hangchow",  After  the  Revolu- 
tion the  industry  declined,  but  there  has  been  a 
revival,  and  the  provincial  authorities  are  doing 
their  best  to  stimulate  it,  having  .«;et  up  two  sericul- 
tural  schools  and  model  factories  for  the  training 
of  women  operatives.  There  are  three  steam  fila- 
tures in  the  province,  at  Hangchow,  Dongsi,  and 
Siaoshan. 

KuANGTUNG  :  The  climate  of  the  West  River 
delta  is  very  favourable  to  the  production  of  silk, 
and  there  are  six  yearly  crops,  with  an  occasional 
seventh.  Shuntak  i.^  the  leading  district,  and  there 
are  upwrds  of  200  steam  filatures,  the  first  having 
been  opened  in  1874.  Sainam  is  also  a  very  active 
silk  centre,  and  Canton  is  famous  for  its  piece 
goods  and  embroideries.  The  exportation  of  raw 
silk  in  I9I6  was  worth  Hk.TIs.  30,870,000. 


Ssuch'dan  :  Silk  is  produced  almost  everywhere 
in  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  this  province, 
but  especially  in  the  Chengtu  plain,  at  Kiating,  Pao- 
ning,  and  Shunching.  Hosie  estimated  the  value  of 
the  production  in  1903  at  Tls.  15,000,000,  and  since 
that  year  the  Government  has  introduced  many 
reforms  in  sericulture,  including  schools  in  every  pre- 
fecture, where  pupils  are  instructed  and  eggs  supplied 
to  cultivators.  There  are  now  thirty  steam  filatures 
and  four  re-reeling  hou&fes  in  the  province,  and  the 
industry  is  developing  rapidly.  Ssuch'uan  is  also 
a  great  manufacturer  of  silk  piece  goods  and  of 
embroideries,  the  quality  of  which  has  improved  in 
late  years.  The  exportation  of  raw  silk  was  in  1916, 
Hk.Tls.  4,320,000. 

Shantung  :  Sericulture  is  the  premier  industry, 
but  the  silk  produced  is  inferior  to  that  of  Kiangsu 
and  Chekiang,  most  of  it  being  yellow.  The  chief 
silk  districts  are  Ichow,  Tsingchow  and  Tsinan. 
There  are  now  steam  filatures  at  Tsinan  and  Tsing- 
chow, at  which  town  piece  goods  are  also  made. 

Some  silk  is  also  produced  in  Hupei,  and  there 
is  a  steam  filature  at  Hankow,  which  draws  its 
supplies  of  raw  material  from  the  districts  of  Mien- 
yang  and  Hanchuan.  Tangyang  and  Hojung  yellow 
silk  is  well  known,  and  there  is  a  large  manufacture 
of  piece  goods  and  of  satins  in  these  districts,  and 
at  Shasi  andi  district,  the  Kingchow  silks  being  ^ 
renowned.  The  silk  production  of  bther  provinces 
is  small  :  but  Changsha  embroideries  are  of  good 
quality  and  the  industry  is  promising  there. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  promote  the  silk  in- 
dustry in  Kuangsi,  Yiinnan,  and  Shensi,  but.  without 
conspicuous  success. 

Wild  Silk  :  The  leading  provinces  are  Shan- 
tung and  Fengtien.  The  former  draws  its  supplies 
of  cocoons  from  the  latter,  having  ceased  to  be  the 
large  producer  that  it  was  many  years  ago.  The 
oak-grown  silk  trade  of  S.E.  Manchuria  (Fengtien) 
has  made  very  great  strides  since  the  opening-up 
of  the  region,  and  steam  filatures  are  now  being 
gradually  introduced  into  the  district.  In  Shan- 
tung, Chefoo  is  the  centre  of  the  reeling  industry, 
there  being  now  forty  native  and  three  foreign 
establishments  at  the  port,  which  produces  14,000 
picuTs  of  raw  wild  silk  annually.^  ^The  Shantung 
pongees,  woven  from  wild  silk,  are  exported  in 
large  quantities  ;  they  are  produced  in  the  Liutuan, 
Chihsia,  and  Ninghai  districts,  and  employ  thou- 
sand.<?  of  peasants  at  the  looms.  The  Honan  pongees 
are  also  well  known;  they  are  woven  at  Lushan, 
where  wild  silk  is  produced  in  the  hills  of  the  west 
of  the  province.  Some  white  and  yellow  silk  is  also 
produced  in  Honan.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
wild  silk  is  also  grown  In  North  Kueichou,  in  Tsun-i 
district;  the  quality  is  not,  however,  good. 

China  was,  no  doubt,  the  first  country  to  orna- 
ment its  silken   web   with  a  pattern;   the  figu,red 
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Chinunw  nilkH  l)l(lll^)lt  to  (>(>nMlaiitiii<>|ilo  were  tfiere 
naintnl  "iliupi^M,"  l>ul  ufUT  llm  12tli  rnitury,  wh«?n 
Uauiii  CUM  b(M  tuiio  ciih'braU'd  for  lU  looiiin,  IIk>  iiaine 
dttiiiUHk  Willi  applied  to  all  nilkcii  fabrice  richly 
wruughi  and  lurioualy  doMigriud,  and  ('hiiicr«  figured 
•ilkM  wuro  indudud  undtM'  thin  c1as».  The  dcNiKUi 
Used  ill  wcMiviii;;  and  oiiibroidiMy  aru  of  ViU*)ed 
churucttT  and  lun  bo  tnuid  biK'k  to  very  ancient 
tiniCH-tho  silk  weaver  ie  thu  niuNt  coniiei'vative  of 
artiHtiMS  iiiul  c-ontiiiueH  to  uho  all  tho  old  patternii. 

'I'lie  chief  cMMitiTH  for  tlio  niiimifa«turo  of  mlk 
piece  goods,  of  which  there  are  between  two  and 
three  hundretl  kinds,  are  Canton,  Shanghai,  Non- 
king,  StHuhow,  and  llungchow.  Einbroideries  are 
a  speciiility  of  Canton.  Canton  silk  piece  goods  are 
suid  to  bo  of  a  liner,  softer  texture  than  thoee 
furtlier  north,  and  tlio  handkerchiefs  are  parti- 
cularly ijood  ;  certain  sorts  of  silk  not  produced  in 
KuangLung  are  imported  from  Ssuch'uan  and  Tonkin 
to  be  used  in  thisi  manufacture.  Details  of  the 
texture  of  the  principal  fabrics  may  be  found  in 
the  voluminous  Customs  Report  on  Silk. 

Pronncdon.-  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  the  annual  production  was  estimated  at. 
from  350.000  to  400,000  piculs  {Ihitish  Consular 
Bcport  on  China,  1901).  Two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
duction of  Central  China  are 'said  to  be  retained  for 
home  consumption,  and  half  of  that  of  South  China. 

Tlie  total  value  of  exports  abroad  of  silk  and  its 
products  in  1916  was-  Hk.  Tls.  lll,QO0,0O0,  being 
23%  of  the  value  of  all  exports.  Of  this  sum,  Raw 
White  Silk,  steam  filature,  represented  almost  half 
(Hk.  Tls.  53.770,000,  or  picub  65,813). 

King,  in  his  Farmers  of  Forty  Centuries, 
p  12.  gives  120,000,000  lbs.  as  a  low  estimate  of  the 
total  annual  production  of  silk  in  China ;  he  quotes 
HosiE  as  stating  the  production  of  Ssuch'uan  to  be 
5.500,000  lbs. 

The  crop  of  mulberry  leaves  is  estimated  at 
roughly  ten  tons  per  acre,  and  in  one  case  King 
{op.  cit.  p.  314)  found  that  123  lbs.  of  leaves  were 
required  to  produce  one  lb.  of  silk,  in  Chekiang. 
Thus  10  tons  of  leaves  would  produce  1,000  lbs.  of 
silk, — the  yield  of  one  acre  in  a  season. 

The  China  Year  Book,  1916,  gives  the  following 
specificationg  as  used  for  export  purposes  : — 


Chief  ports  of 
original  export 


1.  Silk,  Ra-w,  White 

2.  Silk,  Raw.  White 

(steam  feature) 

3.  Silk,  Raw,  Yellow 

4.  Silk,  Raw,  Wild    

^.  Silk  C'^coons  

6.  Silk  Waste     

7.  Silk  Cocoons,  refuse     ... 

8.  Silk  Piece  Goods 

9.  Shan'uiig  r.>ngees 
10.  Silk  rrodacts,  unclassed 


Percentage 
of  total 
value 
...     17     Soochow  35°  'o  ;  Shanghai  25°/o  ; 

Hangchowl5°o 
...     34     Canton  55°  o;  Shanghai  39°/o 

8     Kiaochow     35  °  q  ;     Chungking 

3^°o;  Hankow  20°  q 
8    Manchuria     61°'o  ;       Shantung 

31  °o 

3  Shanghai  18°  o:  ^"^<^^i""*36°/o 

5  Canton  36°/o  :  Chefoo  1 7°.o 

...    0.8  Chungking  53°  o:  Hankow  23°/o 

...     15  Canton  39°  o:  Shanghai  38°  o 

5  Chefoo  53°  o  ;  Kiaochow  29°  o 

1  Canton  46%  ;  Shanghai  I6O/0 

[N.S.] 


CuiiToiiii  lUfouT,  Snj'iAU  hRuiui,  No.  3,  llSHl, 
rrprinled  1917;  N.  biiAW  :  Afoufhunan  Tusiorg 
.^i/A;  S.  W.  Ht'HiieLL  :  Chtntse  Art,  11.  H.  Moic»g  ; 
7'Ae  Trade  and  AdminiMlralion  0/  the  Chmest 
Empire;  CufToim  ani>  Hkitiiiji  (aihuvlau,  lUi'okin, 
pOAnitn. 

SILVA,  FELICIEN  DA.  44;j£  Jt  /.m/r,  /,, 
A  Ji-«uit  i'iither,  born  in  i'"riuj{(il  in  167b.  He 
arrived  at  Nanking  in  1606,  and  died  there  in  1614. 
Meanwhile  he  had  been  sent  to  Macao  fur  bia 
henith'H  fiako,  and  had  laU^ured  at  Uangchow  and 
Ch'ou  chou  H  ^. 

Havhrt  :  La  Stele  ckritienne  de  Singan-fou,  ii, 
p.  26,  note. 

SILVER.     S.e  Min^rah. 

SIMON,  G.  EUGENE,  wa«  «< /ii  lo  •  hina  in 
1860  by  the  i'rench  Minister  of  Agriculture.  He 
went  up  the  Yangtze  the  next  year  with  Admiral 
Hoi'E  and  (/aptain  Blakiston.  In  1862  he  went  to 
the  Nortli  and  in  1863  to  Ssuch'uan,  returning  to 
France  the  ne.xt  year.  He  returned  to  be  Coniul 
at  Ningpo  and  Foochow,  then  finally  left  China  for 
Australia.  He  died  in  France,  September  29,  1896. 
His  writings  deal  chiefly  with  agriculture  and  bank- 
ing. A  list  of  them  Is  given  in  the  T'ounfj  Pno, 
1896. 

SINAE.  The  name  of  '^'hina  aa  known  by 
sea, — the  name  which  came  west  by  the  land  route 
being  Seres.     See  China. 

Yule  :  Marco  Polo,  3rd  Ed.  Introd.,  p.  12. 

SINIM.  A  name  found  in  Isaiah  xlix,  12 
("the  land  of  Sinim"),  and  taken  by  many  scholars 
as  meaning  China  under  its  name  ^  Ts'in ;  but 
modern  opinion  mostly  regards  it  as  referring  to 
Syene,  (the  modern  Assouan):     See  China. 

SINITIC,  a  name  used  for  the  group  of  lan- 
guages spoken  by  races  inhabiting  Indo-China  and 
West  China.  It  was  suggested  by  Captain  C.  J. 
Forbes  and  adopted  by  Major  H.  R.  Davies. 
D.wiES  divides  them  into  four  families,  i.  Mon- 
Khmer;  ii.  Shan;  iii.  Chinese;  iv.  Tibeto-Burman. 
All  the  languages  of  Y'iinnan  and  W.  Ssuch'uan 
are  grouped  under  these  four  titles. 

Other  names  used  for  this  whole  group  are 
Himalaic,  Indo-Chinese,  Polytonic  and  Monosyllabic. 

Davies  :  Yunnan,  p.  336. 

SINKIANG.^g  hs in  Chiang.    See  Turkestan. 

SINK  OF  INIQUITY,  an  expression  used  of 
Shanghai  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in  Parliament 
in  1869.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  accusa- 
tion was  against  the  commercial  morality  of  the 
place.     The  Duke's  authorities  were  naval  officers. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  considered  the 
question  of  officially  noticing  the  bad  language  used, 
but  wisely  let  the  matier  drop. 

Maclellan  :  The  Story  of  Shanghai. 
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SISTERS  OF  CHARITY.  See  FitUs  dt  la 
Chariti;  F rancUcaintsM lisionaires ;  Canossiennes. 

SITTA,  a  genus  of  the  Family  Sittidae;  the 
Nuthatches;  6  species  are  known  in  China.  These 
are,  Sittn  sinensis,  common  in  the  central  provinces 
and  rare  in  the  north ;  found  also  in  Formosa. 
S.  montium  in  the  mountains  of  N.W.  Fukien. 
6'.  amurensL^,  found  in  Manchuria  and  as  far 
south  as  Peking ;  iS.  yunnanensis  and  S.  magna 
taken  in  Yunnan  and  S.  villosa,  common  at  Peking 
and  still  commoner  at  Jehol. 

David  et  Oustalet  ;  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine; 
Anabatides. 

SI  WANG  MU,  fi^l^:,  a  title  which  occurs 
in  ancient  Chinese  works  and  which  has  given  rise 
to  a  remarkable  variety  of  opinions  among"  sinologues. 
The  characters,  simply  translated,  are  west  king 
mother^  meaning  Queen-mother  of  the  West;  but 
the  puzzle  is  to  know  to  whom  or  to  what  the  term 
applied.  This  article  can  do  no  more  than  give  the 
various  solutions  that  have  been  suggested. 

Mayers  says  it  was  a  fabulous  being  of  the 
female  sex,  and  adds  that  modern  writers  take  it  as 
the  name  of  a  region  or  of  a  sovereign.  Legge's 
tran.slation  of  the  linmboo  Books  renders  it  western 
Wanrj-moo  and  the  chief  of  Wang-moo,  Faber, 
translating  Lieh  Tzu,  gives  die  Mvtter  des  West- 
koniges.  HmTH  translates  it  as  mother  of  the 
western  I'ing,  but  again  speaks  of  it  as  "a  place,  an 
imaginary  abode  of  a  fairy  queen"  !  Eitel  regards 
it  as  probably  a  mere  transliteration  of  some  non- 
Chinese  name.  In  translation  he  gives  both  the 
people  Siwang-mu  and  (the  chief)  of  Si-wang-mu. 
La  Couperie  thought  it  was  the  title  of  a  line  of 
sovereigns  of  the  Wu-sun  nations.  The  early  Jesuit 
missionaries  thought  it  meant  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
and  Forke  has  elaborated  this  theory.  Chavannes 
takes  it  as  the  name  of  a  barbarous  tribe,  and  De 
Groot  speaks  of  Si  Wangmu,  a  mystic  Queen  of 
the  Sien  or  Immortals.  The  latest  theory  advanced 
by  a  forei;^n  scholar  is  Giles'  identification  of 
Si  Wang  Mu  and  Hera  (Juno). 

All  references  required  in  reading  the  above, 
with  a  study  of  Chinese  allusions,  and  the  exposition 
of  GiLF.s'  theory,  will  be  found  in  the  article  named 
below, 

Giles:  Who  was  Si  Wang  Mu"!  Adversaria 
Sinica,  p.  1. 

SIX  BOARDS,  THE,  7^i^/n//>i/.  The  Boards 
of  the  Central  administrations  till  towards  the  end 
of  the  Manchu  dynasty.  They  were  (1)  ^  ^ 
67iiA  pu,  Board  of  Civil  Office;  (2)  /a  ^  J/u  j,u, 
Board  of  Pvevenue  ;  (3)  |§  %  Li  pu,  Board  of  Cere- 
monies;  (4)  ^  55  ring  pu,  Board  of  War;  (5)  f«|  ^ 
Using  pu,  Board  of  Punishments;  (6)  X  uS  Kung 
jnt,  Board  of   Works. 


Dependent  on  the  Board  of  Ceremonies  there 
was  also  the  Board  of  Music,  ^^,  Yo  pu. 

SIX  CLASSES  OF  CHARACTERS,  ?^  §  liu 

shu,  the  division  of  written  words  according  to  their 
origin.  (The  six  form^  of  characters,  s«al,  grasi, 
etc.,  are  called  liu  t'i).  The  names  of  the  six  classes 
as  translated  by  Hopkins  are  as  follows ;  i.  ^  ^ 
Hsinng  hsing,  Pictorial;  ii.  ^^  ^  Chih  shih.  Indica- 
tive ;  iii.  -^  jg;  Hui  t,  Suggestive  compounds ;  iv. 
1^1^  Hsieh  sheng,  Phonetic;  v.  fU  f^  Chia  chieh, 
Adoptive;  vi.  f^  ^  Chuan  chu,  Deflected. 

The  above  English  words  are  those  used  by 
Hopkins  in  translating  the  fAu  Shu  Ku  ^  H  i^ 
[q.v.];  but  he  also  gives  in  an  Introduction  the 
various  terms  used  for  each  class  by  Gallery, 
Williams,  Summers,  Schlegel,  Mayers  and  Edkins, 
with  these  scholars'  explanations  and  those  of  some 
Chinese  writers.  Speaking  roughly  the  explanations 
may  be  given  as  follows ;  Class  I  includes  the 
characters  which  are  pictorial  representations  of 
objects ;  Class  II,  characters  which  indicate  actions 
or  states,  as  ^  san,  three,  Ji  shang  above  and  "1^ 
hsia  below ;  Class  III,  characters  made  by  a  union 
of  already  known  symbols,  as  ^  t'ien,  field,  and 
•jj  li,  strength,  together  making  ^  nan,  the  male, 
(he  who  works  in  the'  fields) ;  Class  IV,  characters 
in  which  thire  is  added  a  symbol  to  give  the  so^nd, 
as  1^  //,  a  carp,  made  of  jf^L  V^f  ^sh  and  M.  ^*y 
Class  V,  characters  borrowed  to  stand  for  syllables 
having  so  far  no  written  representative,  a«  ^  H'ng, 
^  chang,  etc.  ;  Class  VI,  characters  inverted  or 
turned  round,  with  a  new  meaning,  as  Jg"  hou  and 
p]  ssu. 

Full  references  will  be  found  in  Hopkins'  book. 
Hopkins  :  The  Six  Scripts,  (1881) ;  Wieger  : 
Chinese  Characters. 

SIX  FORMS  OF  SCRIPT,  liut'i:^^,  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  Six-  Classes  of  Characters 
liu  shu  ;^  $  . 

These  are  1.  Chuan  ^  ,  the  Seal  character. 
2.  7A  ^,  the  ancient  or  official  text.  3.  Chieh  ^ 
the  plain  character.  4.  Hsing  ff ,  the  cursive  style. 
5.  Ts'ao  ]^,  the  'grass'  character.  6.  Sung  tJc  ,  the 
Sung  dynasty  style,  used  in  printing. 

Another  classification  is  i,  Ku  wen  "^  %,  the 
ancient  style,  ii,  Ch'i  tzu  ^  ^,  exceptional  charac- 
ters among  the  first,  iii,  Chuan  or  seal,  iv,  mu  IS, 
the  official  text,  v,  Li  chuan  jS|||^,  contorted  seal, 
vi,  Ch'ung  shu  ^  Tj^ ,  the  tadpole  characters. 

ICIayers  :  Chinese  header's  Manual. 

SIX  KINGDOM  PERIOD.     See -Seven  Afarfia/ 

Stafr.^. 

SKINS.     See  Goatskins;  Dogskins;  Hides. 

SLAVERY.  The  evils  of  slavery  in  China 
are  much  lighter  than  those  we  associate  with  the 
institution  in  other  lands ;  there  are  no  slave-markets 
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and  no  nponly  violent  IrentiiuMtl  of  Mlav«w.  Thin  ia 
largely  dun,  no  doiiht,  to  fho  fart  tliAt  iiuuitrr  and 
lUavu  arc  gcnnruUy  of  tho  nuniu  ruco,  und  that 
gluvory  iH  un  uccidental  condition  into  which  anyone 
niij^ht  fnll,  whiituvor  hiii  birth  or  poiiition. 

SluvoM  uro  of  throA  kindfl  :  jiriivfinem  of  war; 
thoffu  who  aro  Bold  or  Hrlf  -wild  into  m1iiv«tv  •  und 
thoMo  who  aro  born  nhivon. 

'I'ho  firHt  kind  aro  now  ran*.  1  h«  nocond  are 
contrary  to  liiw,  but  aro  vory  coinnjon.  'I'ho  nale 
may  be  for  drbt,  a  son,  dHUghU^r,  or  even  a  rx>n- 
cubint^  boing  thus  «i«nt  into  slavery.  But  the  poverty 
of  the  common  people  is  tho  chief  cause  of  this 
clas.s  bring  numoroUK,  In  timcA  of  famine  (Specially, 
large  numln^ra  of  children  are  sold,  partly  to  save 
their  lives,  partly  because  the  price  received  may 
keep  the  rest  of  tho  family  alive.  Many  children, 
too,  aro  kidnapped  for  the  purprjse  of  Belling  as 
slaves. 

The  fate  of  such  ia  not  of  necessity  very  hard. 
The  boys,  who  are  not  the  most  numerous  in  this 
class,  can  only  gain  their  freedom  by  purchase. 
They  liave  their  pcculitim  and  the  master  may  even 
set  them  up  in  trade  that  they  may  earn  enough  to 
become  free.  Girl  slaves  are  more  numerous, 
because  there  is  no  class  of  hired  domestic  maid- 
servants in  China.  They  are  seldom  sold  a  second 
time,  but  at  the  suitable  age  are  married  off  and 
thus  become  free. 

The  third  kind,  those  born  in  slavery,  supplies 
the  recruits  for  theatres  and  brothels.  But  by  law 
a  slave  girl  who  bears  a  child  to  her  master  becomes 
ipso  facto  a  secondary  wife ;  and  at  a  master's  death, 
if  the  sons  divide  the  property,  all  share  equally, 
whether  sons  of  wife,  concubine  or  slave. 

There  was  formerly  a  class  of  State  slaves, 
consisting  of  criminals,  rebels,  etc.  ;  but  these  now  go 
into  banishment  instead  of  slavery. 

BiOT  :  Memoir  on  the  Condition  of  Slaves  in 
China;  Chinese  Repository,  vol.  xviii;  Parker: 
Chinese  Family  Law,  Excursus  No.  6;  Dyer  Ball  : 
Things  Chinese. 

SLEEVE  EDITION;  corresponding  to  the 
foreign  pocl-et  edition;  a  small  form  of  a  book 
which  can  be  hidden  in  the  wide  sleeve  of  a  Chinese 
garment ;  much  used  by  dishonest  students  in 
examinations. 

SLIPPER  BOAT,  ^l^^fSi  ma  leng  Veng,  a 
kind  of  covered  boat  for  passengers,  much  used  at 
Canton.  Itsi  shape  is  somewhat  like  a  Chinese 
slipper. 

SMITH,  ARTHUR   HENDERSON,  D.D. 

LL.D.,  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board 
(Congregationalists)  born  in  Vernon,  Connecticut, 
in  1845.  He  reached  China  in  1872,  and  in  1878, 
was  appointed  to  P'ang-chia  chuang,  Shantung, 
where  he  remained  till  1905,  when  he  gave  up  station 


work  for  literary  and  r/ihrr  Ubouri,  making  hU 
hfa«l  <)  ^    at   T'ufiK    rhou,    rhihli.     Dr.    Hmitii 

u  wch  ....  a  aji  the  author  of  some  popular  boc^ 
on  (>bina,  including  Chintse.  Characteristics,  Village 
Life  in  China,  China  in  Convulsion,  etc. 

SMITH,  GEORGE,  4  miMiionary  of  the  Church 

Ml  '  ty,     who     >  1     Hongkong    in 

St  J  L  .       ,   with   insti      .       •   U*  examine  the 

posiibilttics  of  different  liations.  Before  the  end 
of  1346  health  required  hia  return  to  England. 
In  1819  he  wa«  conM«rrated  ar  ''••hop  of  the  newly 
formed  teo  of  Victoria  in  Ch  He  returned  to 

Hongkong  in  1850,  iipent  a  g^'^^t.  deal  of  time 
visiting  the  Treaty  Ports,  vinited  England  again 
in  1855  6,  again  in  1860  left  S^  .  '  li  for  Japan, 
United  Staten  and  England,  ret  .  ,,  to  Hongkong 
in  1861,  and  finally  retired  from  the  dutiea  of  the 
bishopric  and  went  to  England  in  1864. 

[Wylie]  :  Memorials  of  /'roteftant  Missionaries 
to  China. 

SNAKES.     See  Rrptxlia. 

SNIPES.     See  Limicolae. 

SNUFF.  It  is  Eaid  that  snufi  was  introduced 
into  China  between  a.d.  1660  and  1680.  If  so, 
"sr.uff-bottles"  of  an  earlier  reign  than  Ka.sg  Hsi 
cannot  be  genuine  or  cannot  be  snuff-bottles. 
N.C.B.R.A.S.  Journal,  vol.  xx,  p.  97. 

SNUFF-BOTTLES  are  made  of  different 
varieties  of  stone,  often  exquisitely  carved,  of  por- 
celain, glass,  etc.  Attached  to  the  stopper  is  a 
tiny  spoon  with  which  the  snuff  is  placed  on  the 
thumb-nail.     See  Snuff. 

SOAP,  ^  ^  fei  tsao.  There  are  now  many 
soap  factories  in  different  parts  of  China,  but 
previously  to  the  introduction  of  Western  methods 
of  manufacturing  the  article,  the  Chinese  chiefly 
depended  for  soap  on  the  following  three  kinds  of 
soap-tree,  viz.  :  (1)  Gymnocladus  chinensis,  a  legu- 
minous te'ee  whose  long  brown  pods  contain  a 
thick,  layer  of  brown  tallow,  with  which  clothes 
may  be  washed.  Hosie  states  {Province  of  Sku- 
ch'uan.  p.  31)  that  the  pods  are  also  cut  up  very 
fine  and  ground  into  a  past«  with  sruch  perfumes  as 
sandalwood,  cloves,  garoo,  putchuk,  rue,  mu-sk, 
camphor,  etc.,  and  then  thoroughly  mixed  with 
honey.  The  result  is  a  dark  substance  of  the  con- 
sistency of  soft  soap,  used  by  the  fair  sex  as  a 
cosmetic  and  by  barbers  as  a  salve.  (2)  Gleditsia 
sinensis,  with  black  pods  growing  to  a  length  of 
one  foot,  from  the  tallow  in  which  a  fine  lathery 
soap  is  obtained.  (3)  Sapindus  innhorossi,  the 
tallow  of  which  is  cleaner  than  that  of  the  other 

I   two.     From  all  three   a  lather  is  formed  in  either 

j   hot  or  cold  wat-er.. 

!  Soap  is  also  obtained  from  an  efflorescence  which 

i    appears  on  the  ground  in  the  Lower  Yellow  River 
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region.  It  is  boiled  for  sonic  time,  tlie  scum 
removed,  the  useful  part  sinking  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  water  drained  off,  the  residue  being  mixed  with 
alkali.     This  is  used  for  washing  clothes  only. 

A  substitute  for  soap  was  *  tzii  J^  ^^  said  to 
be  the  sweetbread  of  animals,  or  according  to  Gilf.s, 
the  hog's  caul. 

There  are  some  thirty  modern  soap  factories  in 
China,  of  which  eight  are  at  Harbin  and  eight  at 
Shanghai.  The  amount  imported  in  1916  was  of 
the  value  Hk.Tls.  2,535,307. 

SOAPSTONE.     See  Minerals. 
SOAPTREE.     See  Soap. 

SOCIETE  DU  VERBE  DIVIN,  a  German 
Congregation  founded  in  1875.  The  chief  seminary 
is  at  Steyl  in  Holland  ;  hence  it  is  often  called  the 
Steyl  Mission.  The  members  take  the  three  vows 
and  generally  no  more.  They  are  exclusively  Ger- 
man or  Austrian.  The  same  founder  instituted 
in  1889  the  Society  of  Servants  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
a  Society  of  Sisters  who  undertake  work  among 
women,  manage  orphanages,  ;;irls'  schools,  etc.  The 
Steyl  3Iission  in  China  has  tie  Vicariat  of  S.  Shan- 
tung ;  the  European  prie.'^ts  number  66  and  the 
Christians  86,150. 

SOCIETY      FOR      THE      DIFFUSION      OF 

Christian  and  General  Knowledge.  See  Christian 
Literature  Society. 

SOCIETY      FOR      THE      DIFFUSION      OF 

Useful  Knowk-dge  in  China;  a  Society  founded  in 
Canton  in  1854.  At  a  meeting  of  residents, 
November  29,  the  Society  was  constituted  on  the 
jiroposition  of  Mr.  Giitzlaff  and  Mr.  Matheson; 
James  Matheson  was  made  President,  Briih:.man 
and  Giitzlaff,  Chinese  secretaries  and  J.  R. 
Morrison,  English  secretary.  J.  F.  Davis,  Esq., 
H.M.  Chief  Superintendent  in  China  and  all  the 
foreign  consuls  were  invited  to  become  honorary 
members. 

A   full  account   of   the   busines.<?   at   this   and   a 
subsequent  meeting,  with  regulations  of  the  Society, 
etc.,  will  be  found  in  the  Chinese  Repository. 
Chincse    Um-ository  :   vol.    iii,    p.   378. 

SOCIETY    OF    THE    DIVINE    WORD.     See 

Srcf^t''  flu    Verhr   Pirj/i  dc  Stiyl. 

SODA  LANDS  ^  ife  rhlm  ti.  A  large  amount 
of  land  in  Chihli  and  Shantung  is  covered  with  a 
white  deposit  which  has  been  analysed  into  Sodium 
chloride  28.8%,  Sodium  carbonate,  12.4%,  and 
Sodium  sulphate,  63.87<,.  Most  of  the  sulpliato 
having  been  removed  by  evaporation  the  rest  is 
used  for  bleaching  textiles  and  as  a  mordant  in 
dyeing  cotton,  etc. 

Such  land  is  of  course  unfertile. 


SOERIO,  JUAN,  m^m.  (or  ^),  an  early 
Jesuit  missionai-y,  born  in  Portugal  in  1566.  He 
entered  the  Society  in  1534,  and  after  completing 
his  studies  in  India,  arrived  at  Nanch'ang  fu  in 
1695. 

After  twelve  years  of  difficulties,  ill-health  and 
much  loneliness,  he  died  in  August,  1607,  and  was 
buried  in  Macao. 

H,avret  :  La  Stele  chreticnne  de  Si-ngan  fou,  i, 
p.  13,  note. 

SOLA,  from  Hindustani  shola,  the  name  of  a 
plant,  and  of  the  pith  of  that  plant  which  is  used 
for  making  pith  hats  and  other  protection  against 
the  sun's  rays.  The  word  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  English  word  Solar.     See  Topee. 

SOMNAMBULISTS.    See  Clairvoyants. 

SON  OF  HEAVEN,  ^^  ,  a  title  by  which  the 
supreme  ruler  in  China  was  always  called,  whether 
his  other  title  was  Emperor  ^,  King  2E,  or  August 
Emperor  ^^.  He  was  supposed  to  hold  his  office 
by  direct  appointment  from  above  and  to  be  God's 
vicegerent  on  earth.  It  has  been  in  use  from  the 
earliest  times  :  e.g.  Yii  calls  himself  thus  in  one  of 
his  speeches  found  in  the  Shu  Ching.  It  may  be 
compared  with  the  Sioyewj^  pa.(idi\jq  of  Homer,  the 
Latin  divus  and  many  other  titles  used  in  the  East. 
See  Imperial  Titles. 

Giles  :  Glossary  of  Reference. 

SONOROUS  STONE,  THE,4Jg     See  Musical 

Instrwnents. 

SOOCHOW,  M'M  ^^  chou,  an  important  city 
of  Kiangsu,  sixty  miles  west  of  Shanghai,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  rail,  and  forty  miles  south 
of  the  Yangtze,  Its  population  is  about  half  a 
million.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  wealth  and  beauty, 
so  that  the  Chinese  proverb  says  'Above  is  heaven, 
below  are  Soochow  and  Hangchow.'  Silks,  satins 
and  gauze  are  produced  there;  there  are  some  cotton 
mills  and  a  large  trade  in  rice.  The  Grand  Canal 
passes  it  and  its  waterways  arc  abumdant.  It  was 
opened  to  foreign  trade  after  the  Chino-Japanose 
war  in  1896.  Till  a.d.  473  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
Wu  %   kingdom.  1915  1916 

Net  Foreign   Imports   2.464.279      2.981,553 

Net  Chinese      „  998,356         914.923 

Exports      ...     12,471,801     12,871,347 

Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  15,934,436  16.767.823 
SOOCHOW  CREEK,  ^rtStX  Woosung  River; 
an  affluent  of  the  Huangpu,  {q.v.),  which  debouches 
in  the  foreign  settlement  of  Shanghai.  It  was 
formerly  the  main  stream,  giving  easy  access  to 
Soochow. 

SOOCHOW  UNIVERSITY,  belonging  to  the 
Method i.st  Episcopal  (South)  Mission  was  organised 
in  1900.  under  a  charter  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
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Laud  WiiM  boii^lil  in  l)iu  Huriio  year,  ihu  (jovurnor  uf 

tllO    rrovimo   (UtMUlillK    >••    t-'^O    nrgol  i.il  iniu       ami    l.ho 

gontry  MultMrribiiig  liboially. 

'i'hu  Uuivormty  wiu  fouiuloil  on  tlinx)  carliur 
Ii.HtitfllioiiH.  Ku'ht,  a  Mcliool  i)|><iii(ul  under  a  ^  \iiuvme 
UuicluT  in  Suorhow  in  lU/2,  which  ufterward* 
onliU'i^od  into  Hi)»'iiN(n'oN  liiMtitutu  with  tliu  liov. 
A.  r.  rAiiKKU  UM  lirMt  i'ruiiidunt.  Ail  tuaching  wm 
dunti  in  ChinrMo. 

In  Ib'JU,  thia  biIukjI  wjua  nicr^i-d  into  thu  Anglo- 
ChinoMO  Collogo,  Shanghai,  with  Dr.  1'aukkii  om 
head.  This  Anglu  Chineso  College  had  been  started 
by  Dr.  Y.  .1.  Ai.i.kn  in  1B04,  und  wa«  it*iolf  a  union 
of  two  aniallcr  .schooLs.  A  tiiird  institution  was  a 
school  opened  in  10D6  in  Soochow  by  Dr.  D.  L. 
Andkuson  in  response  to  the  growing  demand  for 
Engli&h.  This  school  closed  during  tlio  l^oxer  re- 
bellion, was  reopened  in  1901  oa  the  Academic 
De<par(nu'nt  of  the  new  University,  and  Dr. 
Andkuson  was  its  President  till  his  death  in  1911. 
After  this  the  two  ooUcgce  at  Shanghai  and  Soochow 
were  united  at  the  latter  place,  tlio  head  of  the 
former.  Dr.  John  W.  Cline,  becoming  President. 

The  University  offers  four  years'  courses  in 
Arts,  Science  and  haw,  and  grants  the  degrees  of 
B.A.,  :M.A.,  B.Sc.  and  LL.B.  The  Department 
of  Law  is  situated  at  the  old  Anglo-Chinese  College 
in  Shanghai.  There  are  three  middle  schools,  in 
Soochow,  Shanghai  and  Hu-chow,  leading  to  the 
College  course.  The  Bible  School  at  Sungkiang, 
and  all  the  Primary  and  Higher  Primary  Schools 
of  the  Mission  are  branch  schools  of  the  University, 
to  which  they  are  designed  to  lead  up. 

The  Soochow  University  campus  covers  fourteen 
acres.  The  principal  buildings  are  Allen  Hall  and 
Anderson  Hall,  and  there  are  six  residences  and  four 
dormitories  on  the  campus,  as  well  as  seven  dormi- 
tories outside.  There  is  also  a  water  plant  which 
serves  the  whole  Methodist  J^Iission  community. 

The  students  run  a  school  for  poor  boys,  (ninety 
pupils)  in  which  they  teach  without  remuneration, 
and  for  financing  which  they  are  responsible. 

In  January,  1917,  the  University  reported  : — 
Foreign  professors   ...     ..-.     ...       11 

Chinese  professors 18 

Other  Chinese  assistants       ...        4 
Students  in  the  three  Middle 

Schools        530 

Collegiate  students  : — 

Arts  and  Sciences    71 

Law      14 

See  Methodist  Episcopal  {South)  Mission. 

SOUTH  CHIHLI   MISSION. 

HeadqiiartCTS  : — Ta-ming  fu  ( ;;^  ^  ^)  Chihli. 
Entered  China,  1896. 

This  undenominational  Mission  was  begun  by 
the  coming  to  China  of  Pastor  and  Mrs.   Horace 

66 


I  VV.  iloULDrNO,  from  Um  U.S  A.  in  liiiA.  hp.nding 
tho  wifiL«r  ill  'iicnlAin,  n  cofiferenc«  of  rniMioiiai-i^a 
told  Mr.  lloULDiNO  of  KuAn({  p'ing  fu  and  Ta  ming 
fu  in  extreme  Southern  Chihli,  with  Approiimately 
twenty  hsirn  citioa  wholly  un<x:cupi(!d.  Upon  hu 
lirnt  lour  int<j  this  region,  on  OcUjber  17,  lW/7,  he 
tni't  a  NoliUiry  Chinese  (Jbristittn  from  near  hh;&figh&i, 
bapti/.cd  many  yean  before  by  tho  I^indon  Mission- 
ary iS(x:iety  in  Tientsin,  who  for  eigbUsen  yearn  bad 
been  in  Tti  iiiiitg  fu  praying  for  a  missionary  to 
come.  This  incident  fixed  the  headquarters  of  tha 
future  mission,  and,  though  f>ennancnt  roidenui 
could  not  bo  effected  until  after  the  Boxer  outbrciak, 
a  great  deal  of  itinerating  woa  done  by  Mr. 
HoULDiNO,  by  barrow  and  on  forA.,  both  in  South 
Chihli  and  South -wcMtorn  Shantung,  while  with  a 
teacher  accompanying  him  he  pumued  the  study  of 
the  language.  Eiglity  thousand  portions  of  Scripture* 
were  sold,  and  there  was  a  widespread  distribution 
of  tracts.  Driven  out  by  the  Boxers  in  1900,  with 
the  loss  of  all  their  personal  property,  in  1001  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  IIoulding  returned  with  a  party  of 
fourteen  new  missionaries,  reprecenting  seven  diverse 
denominations,  incorporated  as  the  South  Chihli 
Mission,  \^hen  Pao  ting  fu  became  their  temporary 
residence,  property  being  there  given  to  the  Mission 
by  the  Chinese  government  in  i>erpetual  lea*«. 

In  tho  winter  of  1902-3  Taming  fu  was  first 
occupied  as  a  residential  station,  and  the  following 
autumn  all  moved  there.  To  a  small  property 
purchased  just  before  the  holocaust  of  1900,  which 
had  not  been  de.stroyed, —  one  of  two  in  the  whole 
of  North  China  to  be  spared, — adjoining  property 
was  now  easily  added  by  purchase,  making  a  com- 
modious" compound  of  some  three  English  acres. 

In  1903  Tze  chow  ^  ^  was  opened,  especially 
as  a  railway  station  on  the  Peihan  railway  was  then 
being  built ;  Weihsien  was  made  a  station ;  and 
Ts'ao-chow  fu,  Shantung,  was  also  opened  this  year, 
work  having  been  begun  there  five  years  before  in 
response  to  an  appeal  from  the  city  itself. 

In  1904  Lin-ming  kuan  6|  r^  |9  was  opened  as 
a  residence  Station  by  the  purchase  of  the  palace 
once  occupied  by  the  late  Empress-Dowager. 

In  1905  Kuang-p'ing  hsien  )^^^  and  Kuang- 
p'ing  fu  ^"^M  ""'^^^  opened,  and  also  Ts'ao  hsien 
ii  Shantung,  and  K'ai  chow  in  Chihli,  which  last 
two  have  since  been  handed  over  to  two  Mennonite 
Missions  respectively. 

In  1906,  centrally  located  property  was  pur- 
chased in  K'ai-feng  fu,  ^  |^  J^  the  capital,  the 
first  case  of  purchase  by  Protestant  missionaries  in 
that  then  very  anti-foreign  city.  After  resident 
work  of  a  year  or  two  the  place  was  sold  and  the 
work  handed  over  to  the  American  Baptist  Mission, 
South. 

Since  the  return  in  1901  more  than  threescore 
missionary  workers  have  come,  and  several  Missions  ■ 
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have  hived  off  from  the  S.  C.  M.,  notably  the 
Monnonite  work  in  South-western  Shantiuig,  the 
Ebenezer  Mission  of  Honan  and  the  National 
Holiness  Aasociation  in  W.  Shantung. 

A  somewhat  distinctive  feature  in  the  work  was 
begun  in  1904-5,  when  nearly  fifty  sma,ll  farms  were 
bought  up  close  outside  Taming  fu  city  and  next  far 
from  the  Wei  River,  for  a  Schools-Campus,  called 
now  by  the  foreigners  "The  Farm"  and  by  the 
Chinese  "The  Gospel  Villages."  This  constitutes 
a  tract  of  over  100  English  acres,  a  place  for  schools 
and  for  summer  conferences,  and  a  rendezvous  for 
the  workers  during  the  heat  of  summer  without 
leaving  t)ie  heart  of  the  field.  To  this  end,  some 
thousands  of  forest  and  shade  trees  were  set  out, 
and  there  are  orchard  fruit  trees,  vegetable  gardens 
and  a  dairy.  Any  possible  income  is  to  go  to  the 
schools,  and  opportunity  is  thus  given  to  students 
for  self-help.  At  one  end  is  the  Girls'  School,  and" 
not  far  from  the  centre  the  Boys'  School  and  Train- 
ing school  work,  with  the  Chapel,  the  Headquarters 
Offices,  Printing  Press  and  Colportage  Building, 
Receiving  Home  for  Missionaries  and  residences. 

The  Mission  is  entirely ,  evangelical,  and  all  its 
industrial  and  other  activities  have  the  one  aim  of 
bringing  the  Gospel  to  the  Chinese.  It  is  a  "faith 
mission,"  its  agents'  salaries  not  being  guaranteed 
by  any  Board  in  the  home-land  ;  the  missionaries 
share  fro  rata  in  what  remains  after  the  general 
mission  expenses  have  been  met,  within  a  modest 
maximum.  No  Chinese  are  directly  engaged  by  th< 
Mission  as  pastors  and  evangelists,  all  monies  sub- 
scribed for. the  support  of  such  being  handed  over 
to  the  native  elders  to  control.  For  other  dis- 
tinctive principles  the  Handbooh  of  the  South 
Chihli  Mission  may  be  consulted. 

In  1917,  the  Mission  has  six  resident  stations 
with  27  missionaries 

SOUTHERN       BAPTIST       CONVENTION, 

Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the. 

Headquarters  : — Richmond,"  Va,,    U.S.A. 

Entered  China,  1845. 

Works  in  Kuangtung,  Kuangsi,  Kiangsu,  Shan- 
tung, Anhui  and  Honan,  and  is  divided  into  four 
Missions. 

South  China  Mission. — The  first  missionaries  of 
this  Society  to  China  were  the  Revs.  S.  C.  Clopton 
and  George  Peahcy  who  arrived  in  Canton  in  1845. 
These  and  other  workers  who  followed  either  died 
or  retired  through  broken  health,  and  the  work  was 
not  permanently  established  till  1854.  Ying-tak 
^  tti  ^^^  centre  for  Hakka  work,  was  opened  in 
1890,  and  Shiu-hing  iJS  ??  in  1905,  as  also  the 
port  of  Kongmoon  tin.  while  Macao  itself,  which 
had  been  opened  for- a  time  from  1836  by  a  Baptist 
missionary  from  the  Southern  States,  was  re- 
occupied. 


Two  stations  are  also  worked  in  Kuangsi,  viz. 
Wu-chow  1^  -H"!  on  the  West  River  (1890),  and 
Kuei-iin  f^i^  (1895). 

Canton  City  has  from  the  beginning  been 
the  principal  centre  and  in  1907  a  new  compound 
was  occupied  in  the  eastern  suburbs,  which  com- 
prises nearly  thirty  English  acres,  having  biiildings 
for  the  Graves  Theological  Seminary,  with  a  total 
enrolment  of  one  hundred  and  six  students  and  also 
the  Girls'  Boarding  School,  Women's  Training 
School,  Kindergarten,  Boys'  Academy,  and  Or- 
phanage— the  two  last-named  institutions  owned  and 
managed  by  the  Chinese  Baptists.  In  ten  years  the 
combined  attendance  at  these  institutions  had  about 
trebled.  Near  the  compound  are  also  the  School 
for  Blind  Girls,  supported  by  individual  gifts,  and 
the  China  Baptist  Publication  Society,  the  propverty 
of  the  American  Baptists,  North  and  South. 

The  Mission's  sjihere  of  activity  includes  some 
59,000  square  miles  of  the  territory  of  Kuangtung  and 
Kuangsi.  Its  work  is  conducted  along  evangelistic, 
educational,  medical,  and  literary^  lines,  with  the 
evangelistic  work  "vvell  in  the  lead.  There  are 
seventy  out-stations,  twenty-five  ordained  Chinese 
and  forty-three  churches. 

Central  China  Mission. — The  work  was  begun 
by  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Matthew  T.  Yates,  who 
landed  in  Shanghai  in  1847.  In  1848,  a  doctor 
(Dr.  J.  S.  James)  and  his  wife,  who  were  appointed 
to  this  station,  went  down  in  the  schooner  Paradox 
which  capsized  when  entering  Hongkong  harbour 
in  a  sudden  storm.  Among  later  arrivals  in 
Shanghai  were  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  T.  P.  Crawford 
who  after  eleven  years  went  to  Shantung  and 
ultimately  helped  to  form  the  American  Gospel 
Baptist  Mission  {q-v.). 

From  1863,  through  the  ill-health  or  removal 
of  other  workers  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Yates  were  left 
alone  in  Shanghai  for  over  twenty  years.  The 
chapel  inside  the  native  city  was  burnt  down  by 
the  T'ai  P'ing  rebels,  but  the  foreign  community 
contributed  Taels  3,000,  4o  help  rebuild  it,  and 
mission  funds  were  riot  used.  At  one  time 
Dr.  Yates  had  to  take  a  furlough  through  ill-health, 
when  Mrs.  Yates  and  a  native  pastor  kept  the  work 
going. 

In  1883,  work  was  begun  at  Chinkiang  and 
Soochow,  and  from  the  former  place  a  station  was 
started  at  Yangchow  in  1891,  where  medical  work 
was  begun  in  1901.  In  1912,  the  Mission  placed 
a  medical  man  on  the  staff  of  the  Union  Medical 
College  at  Nanking. 

The  attitude  of  the  Misision  towards  educational 
work  was  for  many  years  vacillating,  and  it  was 
not  till  1899  that  a  permanent  character  was  given 
to  it,  when  a  girls'  boarding  school  was  opened 
at  the  Rifle  Butts,  Shanghai.  Four  years  later, 
one    for    boys    followed,    since    enlarged.       Great 
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advancoA  liavo  be«n   mado   in    tho  docado  1007  17. 

During'  lliiH  jiuriod  tliu  M^nioii  luin  built  in  ShiiriKhui 
tlio  I'.iA/.K  YATr.H  Aciulcmy  for  (lulii,  ilio  (irii<:o 
liuptiiit  CJhurcli,  tho  Ming  Jung  8ch(x>l  for  HoyR, 
aud  Kading  Ohurcli ;  in  Hcmhijow,  a  now  cliun-li 
cdilico,  tho  Yatkh  Academy  for  Hoy«,  tho  W<3i  King 
Acu<l»>iny  for  girlu,  and  thti  \V«>nu'n'M  Hihlo  Schcxil ; 
in  ChinJiiang,  two  now  ro«tidence6  (b<»«id<'8  aMninting 
Ut  build  a  ruinibor  of  churciios) ;  in  Yangchow,  two 
hoH|)itulM  and  a  |)hyai('i.iirH  nwidonro,  and  a  (JirU' 
Acadoniy  ;  and  in  Nanking  a  ro«idt>nco  for  a 
physician. 

In  October,  1907,  tho  MiHHJon,  in  co-operation 
witli  tho  Kiust  (/hina  Mission,  A.B.F.M.S.,  opened 
in  ronlod  quarters  in  Shangliai  a  Sominary,  of 
which  tho  Uov.  U.  T.  JiuvAN,  D.D.,  wa.s  tho  first 
president.  Tho  seminary  was  transferred  to  now 
permanent  quarters  at  tlio  Point  soon  afterward* 
and  tho  CoUcgo  sliortly  tlicroaftor  was  also  opened. 

Tho  llov.  F.  J.  White,  D.D.,  of  the  A.B.F.M.S., 
is  now  the  president  of  those  joint  institutions. 

Shantung  Mission. — Tho  work  began  in  1860, 
when  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Holmks  and  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  riARTWEUi  arrived  in  Chefoo,  and  in 
1861,  Mr.  Hartwell  proceeded  to  Teng  chow,  fifty 
milea  west  of  Chefoo.  The  gentry  were  exceedingly 
hostile,  and  though  one  house  had  already  been 
rented  before  they  were  aware,  they  prevented  any 
other  being  rented  or  siold  to  the  foreigner.  In 
the  autumn  of  1861,  the  province  was  overrun  by 
Nien-fei  $g;  H  [q.v.].  Mr.  Holmes  believed  them 
tD  be  connected  with  the  T'ai  P'ing  rebels,  with 
whom  he  had  had  intercourse  in  the  south,  and,  with 
a  member  of  tlie  American  Protestant  Episcopal 
Mission,  went  out  to  expostulate  with  them.  Both 
men  were  murdered,  their  bodies  being  found  a  week 
later.  The  state  of  the  country  was  t-^rrible,  villages 
were  burning  every  night,  and  the  city  gates  were 
barricaded  for  some  time.  When  they  were  opened, 
the  little  chapel  was  filled  with  wounded  whom 
the  foreigners  tended,  thereby  removing  a  great 
deal  of  prejudice  among  the  common  people. 

Next  year,  the  first  church  was  organized,  pro 

bably    the    first    Protestant    community    north    of 
Shanghai. 

In  1863,  the  Crawfords  arrived  and  attempting 
to  occupy  a  house  which  had  been  procured  through 
a  native,  the  gentry  got  a  mob  together,  but  a 
riot  was  happily  averted. 

Tho  Civil  War  caused  tunds  and  reinforcementa 
to  fail,  and  the  work  was  hindered  by  the  workers 
having  to  find  other  ways  of  supporting  themselves 
In  1867,  robbers  again  ravaged  the  region,  and  in 
1870  the  missionaries  had  to  retire  on  Chefoo  because 
of  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  Tientsin 
massacre. 


Ill  Wa'^j   llu.i  ,,;         ,  ttiid  1'  iug  lu  ^ /2 

woru  cx;cu|jicd  aa  :  >.  ■  .,.,..>  :„  ^ « ..irca,  the  latter  |^iac« 
boing  ojicncd  through  two  lady  woikcrs.  In  1902, 
tho  prufeciural  city  of  \^\  chou  4^  ff\  wa«  Mitcrod, 
and  ('hcf(xj,  wliich  had  been  c\t>tn'A  unco  V  "  i« 
ro  <ir>0nud  in  1906,  'I'he  lat4•^♦  ^l  itu.f,  t/»  b«  .^..^\ 
UUiyang  Mm,  (l^l^)- 

1  he  work  ha«  alwayg  bcon  rnajniy  evangelialio. 
Sc1io<j1ii  for  boytt  and  ^irl«  were  fttart«d  in  'I  eng  rhow 
in  tlio  carJy  nixticB,  but  in  tho  pcri'xl  1^3  lbU.5  lh« 
policy  of  tiu)  MiiMion  waa  so  changed  that  all  acbooU 
were  cioacd  and  all  native  aMitianUi  diarouaed.  It 
wan  hopod  by  thuM  avoiding  all  exlraneoua  induce- 
monie  to  tho  Chinese  to  accept  Chnstiamty  that  a 
frai  spiritual  church  might  bo  built  op.  Finally, 
the  Gospel  Mission  broke  off  from  the  parent  Society, 
and  the  old  lines  of  work  were  renewed  on  the 
return  of  Dr.  Hartwell  from  U.S.A.  in  1893,  after 
eighteen  years'  absence.  Next  year,  a  boarding  school 
for  girls  waa  opened  in  T^ng-chow,  and  later  on  the 
native  church  opened  a  school  for  boys.  Uuang- 
hsien  and  P'ing  tu  both  have  middle  schools,  the 
former  making  a  speciality  of  industrial  work. 
There  are  girls'  schools  at  P'ing-tu  and  Chefoo.  In 
1903,  a  training  school  for  preachers  was  started  ; 
it  was  removed  to  Huang-hsien  in  1906  and  there 
is  also  a  school  for  women  helf>ers  in  Lai -chou  fu, 
opened  in  1906. 

Medical  work  is  carried  on  at  Huang-hsien, 
P'ing-tu  and  Lai-chou  fu,  each  place  having  a 
hospital.  A  medical  class  is  conducted  at  Huang- 
hsien, 

During  the  decade  1907-1917  the  membership  of 
the  mission  has  increased  many-fold,  and  of  the  fifty- 
seven  churches  reported  in  January,  1917,  eleven 
are  the  result  of  the  propaganda  of  the  native 
church  itself  in  Western  Shantung,  Manchuria,  and 
Shansi,  the  preachers  being  wholly  Chinese.  In 
1915,  the  Christian  community  built  itself  a  church 
in  the  country  between  Chefoo  and  Teng-chow 
costing  $10,000  Mex. 

Interior  Mission. — This  was  started  in  1904  by 
the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.W.  Lawton,  (from  Chinkiang) 
and  the  Rev.  Eugene  Saixee  who  settled  at  Cheng- 
chow  gg  >)W  in  Honan.  being  guided  in  their  choice 
of  a  centre  by  the  fact  that  at  that  time  no  Pro- 
testant missionaries  or  native  evangelists  were 
working  within  a  considerable  radius  of  this  city. 
K'ai-feng  fu,  the  capital,  was  opened  in  1908. 

Po-chow    ^  ^  in  Anhui,   is  the  third  cenii 
having  beeh  transferred  from  the  Gospel   Mission 
in  1910. 

In  addition  to  evangelistic  and  church  work 
there  are  at  Chehg-chou  a  hospit-al,  and  Women's 
I  Bible  Training  Home  (both  built  in  1909),  and  a 
boys'  school  (bought  in  1916).  At  K'ai-feng  fu 
there  are  a  girls'  school  (built  1910)  and  one  for 
boys  (built  1915),  both  of  them  of  higher  grade. 
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Statistics  for  1917  : — 

Foreign  Missionaries    170 

Chinese    Staff        733 

Communicants       19,603 

SOYA.     See  Bean,  Soya, 

SOY  :  made  from  the  bean  Soya  hispida,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties.  A  sauce  which  is 
called  in  Chinese  chiavg  yu  ^  ;?i^,  is  pronounced 
gho  yu  in  Japan.  Being  imported  into  Europe  from 
Japan  it  has  become  known  there  as  soy  or  some 
similar  name. 

The  value  of  this  bean  especially  in  cases  of 
diabetes  has  been  recognised  in  Europe,  at  least  in 
France ;  but  the  Soya  bread  does  not  seem  to  be 
popular.     T'oung  Pao,  1894,  p.  140. 

SPAIN  AND  CHINA.  See  Spanish  Relations 
with  China. 

SPALACIDAE,a  Family  of  the  Rodent ia,  con- 
sisting of  the  Molerats.  The  following  are  the 
species  known  in  Northern  China. 

Myospalax  cansus,  in  Kansu ;  M.  c.  shanseius, 
in  N.  Shensi  and  Ordos ;  M.  fontanieri,  in  Chihli ; 
M.  fontanus  in  Shansi ;  M.  psilurus,  in  Inner 
Mongolia;  M.  smithii,  and  M.  rothschildi,  both  in 
S.W.  Kansu. 

SowERBY  :  Recent  Researches,  etc..  Journal, 
N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii. 

SPANISH      RELATIONS     WITH     CHINA. 

The  Bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI  gave  to  Spain  in 
1493  all  lands  discovered  beyond  a  longitude  one 
hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Azores.  Spain  was 
thereafter  fully  occupied  with  the  American  con- 
tinent, while  Portugal  turned  eastward  and  foundied 
the  trade  with  China.  In  1521  Magellan  landed  in 
the  Philippines  and  Spain  actually  took  ^  oss-ession 
of  them  in  1565.  In  1593  the  Spaniards  sought 
trade  with  Canton,  but  the  Portuguese  from  their 
vantage  grounid  worked  against  them  with  the 
Chinese,  just  as  they  afterwards  did  against  the 
Engli.sh  and  Dutch.  Permission  was  given  to  the 
Spaniards,  however,  to  trade  between  Manila  and 
Pinal  (q.v.),  a  port  twelve  leagues  from  Canton. 
They  introduced  two  valuable  things  to  China,  the 
Mexican  dollar  and  vaccination.  In  1571  Legasfi, 
having  conquered  the  Philippines,  compelled  the 
natives  to  restofe  to  some  shipwrecked  Chinese  their 
property.  The  result  of  this  kindnoes  was  that 
Chinese  products  were  brought  from  Fukien  a-nd 
paid  for  wi»h  Mexican  silver.  As  to  vaccination, 
it  was  introduced  in  1803. 

The  history  of  these  relations  is  di-^^figured  by 
two  f^eat  ma.«<!^crps  of  Chinese  in  the  I'hilippines. 
In  1602  there  were  20,000  Chinese  in  Manila  and  only 
800  Spaniards.  Rightly  or  wrongly  the  Chinwc  were 
suspected  of  plots  and  were  nearly  all  killed.  In 
1639,   the   Chineae  being  33,000,   another  massacre 


took  place,  in  which,  in  four  months,  about  22,000 
Chinese  perished. 

The  Spaniards  opened  a  factory  in  the  North 
of  Formosa,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Dutch. 

A  diplomatic  mission  started  for  Peking  in 
1580,  but  was  turned  back  to  Manila  from  Canton. 
They  sent  no  other  embassy  till  1847,  and  their  first 
treaty  with  China  is  dated  1864,  when  the  treaty  of 
Tientsin  was  signed,  being  very  similar  to  the 
British  Tientsin  treaty. 

A  second  treaty,  in  1877,  dealt  entirely  with 
coolie  emigration  to  Cuba. 

Morse  :  International  Relations,  etc. ;  Martin  : 
China. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  Spain,  resident  in  Peking,  from  the 
time  when  the  Legation  was  first  established  to  the 
present  day. 

H.E.  Senor  Quevedo       1868—1869 

„      Don  Adolfo  Paxot      1870—1870 

„       Senor  Perera 1871—1872 

,,       Senor  Farodo       1875—1875 

„      Don  Carlos  A.  Espana      1877—1880 

,,      Don  TiBTjRcio  Rodriguez 1881 — 1883 

,,      Don  Leopoldo  Alba  Salcedo    ...    1884 — 1886 

,,      Don  TiBURCio  Rodriguez 1886 — 1889 

„      Don  Jose  Delavat        1892—1894 

„      J.  B.  de  CoLOGAN 189S— 1902 

,,       Don  Manuel  de  C.^rcer   (Charg6  d' Affaires 
from   1902—1905,   Minister  Plenipotentiary 
from  1905—1910) 
,,      Don  Luis  Pastor  y  de  Mora  ...  1910  to  date 

SPIRITS,  (distilled).     See  Wine. 
SPOONBILLS.     See  Herodiones. 

SPRING    AND    AUTUMN    ANNALS.      See 

Ch'un  Ch'iu. 

SQUEEZE.  A  slang  term  meaning  the  com- 
mission taken  by  all  servants  buying  for  their 
masters,  extortion,  peculation,  etc.  The  first  re- 
corded use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  is  in  a  letter 
from  Catchpole  [q.v.)  to  the  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company. 

SQUIRREL.     See  Sciuridct. 

SSUCH'UAN,yg  )\\,  four  streams;  the  largest 
by  far  of  the  Eighteen  Provinces.  Its  area  is 
218,533  sq.  miles,  and  its  population  from  forty- 
five  to  fifty  millions.  It  owes  its  name  to  the  rivers 
Va-lung,  Min,  Ch'ung  and  Chia-ling.  On  the  west 
it  adjoins  Tibet,  and  the  boundary  is  not  distinct. 
In  the  west  are  Jofty  ranges  of  mountains  up  to 
19,000  feet  high,  and  there  is  high  ground  to  the 
north,  the  land  sloping  to  the  south-east.  The 
sacred  Mount  Omei  (10,150  ft.)  lies  on  the  edge 
of  the  western  ranges.  The  one-fourth  of  the 
province  which  is  not  mountain  is  a  tableland  of 
red    sandstone,    known    as    the   Red    Basin.      This 
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8SU-MA  CH'IEN 


is  broUnn  l>y  many  •mull  l.iiU  and  (xjiiUinn  fow 
plttiiiH,  llui  (^li'ouKtu  riain  ('/.v.)  being  tho  nioiit 
inipoiLiint.  'I'ho  |vrin«i|)ul  rivora  arc  IIiomo  niunrd 
ftbovo,  U>Ki*tlior  with  Llio  YanKt/.»\  which  hiis  a  lonj^ 
cimiHo  withm  (ho  proviiuo  untl  in  niivij^ablo  in  tho 
ousttTii  p.ii  I.  Silk,  tea,  rico,  niigar,  liomp,  wax,  tirn 
biT,  orunKCH,  otc,  iiii'  llio  chinf  Uiiricultural  prinliKn, 
unJ  tlHMc  iiro  coal,  iron,  pctrdUuini  and  oilier  inino- 
ruU  '1  ho  Snu(h'nan  llora  and  fauna  aro  very  rich. 
Tho  population  to  tho  wost  and  houth  ia  chiofly 
non Chincsr,  but  conHi;4a  of  Lolo,  Manl/.u,  Si  fan 
and  otIuM*  tribon,  aoino  moro  or  \vbh  i?id«'p"'rid<'iil.. 
Thoro  arc  al«o  many  'I'ibotana. 

Ch'onR-tu  (7.1'.)  is  tho  capital;  it  has  a  popul- 
ation of  about  half  a  million.  Sun^^pan,  'J'achii-nlu, 
Kiatin;;  (150,000),  (Jhunj^king  {'/.t'.),  WanJi.sien 
(140,000)  and  Uatan;;  aro  other  places  of  importance, 
('hungking   is  the  only  open   port. 

Tho  literary  namo  for  tho  province  is  SJ  -S*^'"- 

SSU  HAO,  PI  jR-    Sco  Four  Leaders. 

SSU     I     KUAN,    [711  il^  lillf,    Fo7ir   Translations 
Colhuje;   an   old   (/ollcgo   for   tho   study   of   foreign 
languages.     Tho   chaxactcr     |^  t   is    instead    of   the 
earlier  ^  i  foreigner,  and  the  expression  Ssii  /    pCJ  ^ 
would  mean  all  non-Chinese  languages. 

The  College  in  its  modern  form  was  founded 
in  tho  Yung  Lo  reign,  a.d,  1407,  and  was  put  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Han  lip  Yuan.  It  had  charge 
of  all  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  and  one  of 
its  principal  duties  was  to  train  interpret-ers.  A)t 
fii'^t  eight  languages  were  taught.  K'ang  Hsi 
caused  vocabularies  of  these  tongues  to  be  made,  . 
but  only  portions  were  published.  Manuscript 
vocabularies  are  exceedingly  rare. 

HiRTH  :  The  Chinese  Oriental  College,  Journitl, 
N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xxii. 

SSU-MA  CH'IEN,  h]  J^  ^ ,  was  the  son  of 
Ssu-MA  T'an,  and  his  successor  in  the  office  of 
Grand  Astrologer.  (See  Ssa-ma  T'an).  On  the 
son  devolved  tlie  work  of  completing,  if  not  the 
whole  work  of  writing,  the  Historical  Memoirs  Jjl  |G, 
for  which  the  father  had  done  much  in  the  way  of 
colleating  material.  The  work  was  not  only  the 
first  attempt  made  by  the  Chinese  to  give  a  complete 
view  of  the  whole  of  Chinese  history  to  the  da^ 
of  its  writing,  but  has  been  the  norm  of  all  the 
succeeding  "dynastic  histories,"  and  in  complete 
sets  of  these  it  always  occupies  the  first  place. 
Its  value  is  great,  not  only  when  compared  with  its 
successors,  but  when  compared  with  any  early- 
history.  Its  greatest  worth  to-day  may  be  thought 
to  be  a  demerit  in  itself  :  it  has  preserved  intae<t, 
and  not  assimilated,  much  of  the  material  extant 
when  it  was  written,  but  now  only  to  be  found  in 
its  pages.  Neither  father  nor  son  could  have 
written  so  thrilling  a  story  of  the  struggle  for  empire 


thul  eiuiuod  afUsr  tuu  death  of  Cu'lM  biliil  Huamo  Ti 
04  <did  J^u  ClfiA,  or  iiuch  a  t  A 

phdois'  •  ' :  OM  dni  (  lilA   1 

liul    1'  .    MA    (    11   iK.S     i    (Ml' 

worka  thoy  would  have  been  I'^al. 

Tho  work  ia  divided  into  hvu  inutn  Uivuiou4, 
ftubdividcd  into  IM)  chapUjra  Uiua  ; — 

i'rincipai  Annuiit     12  rhspt«rt. 

Clironological  Tablca     ...     l'> 

I'reatiaca     U         ,, 

Feudal  State  Ann&Li      ...     30        ,, 

IJiographioB        70         ,, 

One  Bad  cvcrU  in  88(i  MA  (il'iEN'il  pcraonai 
hitit^jiy  mu«t  be  related.  In  B.C.  99,  a  friend  of  the 
historian'M,  Li  i.i.s*;,  obtained  the  command  of  6,000 
troops  wiUi  which  to  make  a  subordinato  attack  on 
tho  llsiungnu  Tartars.  The  emperor  bad  inU- 
givings    at   the    Bomi-iiKlcpendcnt   <    ■  ■       '     U 

was  tluKs  entrusted  to  Li.    Li'SBupci.v.  .;;.  i.id 

probably  had  more  than  miBgivings.  At  any  rate, 
when  Li  with  his  5,000  wa«  oppoued  by  bO,000,  tho 
general  sent  him  no  help.  Few  moro  heroic  retreats 
in  historj'  have  been  recorded  than  that  in  which 
four  hundred  out  of  the  five  thousand  won  their  way 
back  to  the  shelter  of  the  Great  Wall ;  amongst  them, 
however,  was  not  their  captain.  The  cnip' ror  was 
furious,  and  liLs  time-serving  courtiers  li*^a;i<'d  con- 
tumely on  the  vanquished  hero,  who  had  Uen 
captured,  but  was  still  alive.  Ssu-ma  LiWS 
braved  both  emperor  and  courtiers  and  m-ide  a 
spirited  defence  of  his  friend.  For  this  he  waa 
handed  over  to  the  Board  of  Punishment  for  suit- 
able sentence.  Unable  to  find  either  a  powerful 
protector  or  even  money  enough  for  the  customary 
"fine" — or  bribe,  whichever  it  may  have  been, — he 
was  condemned  to  the  most  humilia/ting  of  mutila- 
tions. In  later  days,  in  a  very  pathetic  lett-f-r  to  a 
friend  who  was  condemned  to  the  same  punishment, 
he  explains  why  it  was  that  he  chose  the  humiliation 
rather  than  suicide  :  filial  piety  compelled  him  to 
prolong  his  life  in  order  to  complete  the  great 
history  for  which  the  father  had  made  such  pre- 
paration. 

One  advantage  that  Ssu-ma  Ch'ien  possessed 
over  almost  all  of  his  fellow-countrymen  who  have 
written  history  was  that  of  an  adventurous  nature, 
which  delighted  in  travel  wherever  travel  could  add 
to  the  lore  he  collected.  Although  he  made  no  such 
use  of  the  geography  as  does  a  modern  historian,  he 
di.l  use  the  legends  and  local  stories  he  was  thus  able 
to  collect. 

He  was  born  about  B.C.  145  and  died  between 

86  and  74. 

Chavaxxes  :  Memoir es  Historiqucs  de  Se-ma 
Tsien;  Wtlie  :  Notes  on  Chinese  Literature; 
Giles  :  Biog.  Dictionary;  Wabren  :  Chavanne-s' 
Edition,  etc.,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii ;  ^  IE,  c.  130. 

[G.G.W.1 
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SSU-MA  KUANG, wl  J§  it,  a  celebrated 
writer,  born  a.d.  1019  in  Honan.  He  wa^  Minister 
of  State  for  s>ome  years,  but  retired  into  private 
life  at  Lo-yang  to  do  the  great  work  of  his  life, 
the  History  of  China  from  the  5th  century  B.C.  to 
the  lOtli  century  a.d.  It  was  finished  in  1084  and 
entitled  ^tuk,&.  Tzu  Chih  T'ung  Chien.  He 
produced  other  historical  works  and  a  dictionary, 
and  died  in  1086. 


SSU-MA  T'AN,  5]  J^^li^,  was  the  father  of 
Ssu-MA  Ch'ien  and  sharer  with  his  son  in  the  great 
historical  work  noticed  under  the  latter  name. 
He  collected  much  of  the  material,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  he  did  any  of  the  actual 
writing.  Both  father  and  son  held  the  office  called 
>(C  ^  ^  ^*"»  iS7tt7i  Kung,  translated  Grand  Astro- 
iui'ue  by  Chavannes.  (Legge's  term  is  Grand  Re- 
corder; Biot's,  Grand  Annalist).  WliLle  the  son 
was  a  very  ardent  Confucianist,  the  father  was  an 
equally  strongly  convinced  Taoiat  (in  days  when 
Taoism  was  of  a  pure  type  scarcely  known  to-day). 
He  held  a  high  opinion  of  his  office, — higher,  it 
would  seem,  than  most  of  his  contemporaries. 
After  a  large  number  of  victories  which  resulted 
in ,  great  additions  to  the  empire,  the  emperor 
Wu  Ti,  wished  to  offer  up  a  special  thanksgiving. 
To  that  enid,  an  ancient  form  of  service  on  T*ai  shan 
was  revived.  The  Grand  Astrologer  had  no  small 
share  in  the  preliminary  arrangements  and  would 
doubtless  have  taken  a  considerable  paxt  in  the 
service  itself.  He  was  journeying  in  the  emperor's 
suite  to  the  sacrifice  when  he  was  seized  with  an 
illness  that  soon  terminated  fatally,     (b.c.  110). 

Chavannes  :  Mimoires  historiques  de,  Se-ma 
tsien,  vol.  i,  c.  1  (i) ;  Giles  :  Biog.  Diet.;  Mayers  : 
Chinese  lirMder's  Manual;  Wyl:^:!:  :  Notes  on  Chinese 
Literature;    ^  fH,  c.  130. 

SSU  PU  HSIANG,  gg  ;f  ^,  the  Chinese  name 
for  the  Elaphurc,   [q.v.]. 

SSUSHU,  ggl^.    See  Classics. 

STANDING  COUNCIL,  THE;  the  super- 
cargoes sent  out  annually  to  Canton  by  the  East 
India  Company  prior  to  1770  constituted  a  Council 
with  this  name.     See  Supper  car  goes. 

STAR-ANISE  OIL,  (see  Aniseed).  The  tree 
fliouri.shes  best  in  a  moist  climate,  and  especially  on 
hillsides  with  a  red  clay-schist  soil.  The  plants 
should  at  first  be  well  sheltered  from  the  sun,  and 
then  require  a  great  deal  of  attention  until  the 
8th  or  10th  year.  The  fruit  appears  between  the 
lOth  and  15th  years,  and  during  a  period  of  20  to 
25  years  the  trees  arc  in  their  prime,  anjdi  should 
produce  two  crops  a  year.  Five  tons  of  grocn  fruits 
per  hectare  (2.47  acres)  is  a  gopd  yield  for  a  mature 
plantation.    The  farmers  are  now  beginning  to  distil 


tJie  leaves  if  the  crop  is  bad ;  these  yield  a  tenth 
as  much  oil  as  the  fruits. 

The  export  in  1916  was  pels.  10,473,  value 
Tls.  232,864.     The  import  amounted  to  Tls.  243,763. 

Journal  d' Agriculture  tropicahj  1914,  pp.  14,  40. 

STAR  BEACH,  the  foreign  name  for  Hoshiga- 
ura,  the  finest  watering-place  in  Manchuria,  six 
miles  west  of  Dalny  (Dairen)  and  connected  with  it 
by  an  electric  tramway. 

STARLINGS.    See  Sturnidae. 

STAUNTON,  GEORGE  THOMAS,  Sir,  son  of 
Sir  G.  Leonard  Staunton,  was  born  near  Salisbury, 
May  26,  1781.  In  1792,  he  accompanied  his  father 
to  China  as  page  to  Earl  Macartney.  Before  em- 
barking, and  on  the  voyage,  he  learned  Chinese 
from  the  two  interpreters,  who  were  Chinese 
students  from  Ripa's  Chinese  College  at  Naples. 
He  was  the  only  foreigner  in  the  embassy  who 
could  speak  to  the  Emperor  direct.  In  April,  1798, 
he  became  a  writer  in  the  East  India  Company's 
factory  at  Canton.  In  January,  1801,  he  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy,  and  in  1804  was  promoted  to  be 
supercargo.  The  next  year  he  translated  into 
Chinese  a  treatise  on  vaccination,  thus  introducing 
the  subject  to  China.  It  is  also  said  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Spanish  in  1803.  In  1808,  he 
became  Interpreter  and  in  1816,  Chief  of  the  factory. 
In  that  year,  he  was  appointed  a  'King's  Commis- 
sioner of  embassy'  to  proceed  with  Earl  Amherst 
and  Sir  H.  Ellis  to  Peking,  (See  Amherst  Mission). 
He  returned  to  England  that  year,  and  later  was 
a  member  of  the  East  India  Committee.  In  1823, 
he  and  H.  T.  Colebrooke  founded  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  to  •  which  he  presented  3,000  Chinese 
volumes.     He  died  in  London.  August  10,  1859. 

His  works  referring  to  China  are  1.  Miscel- 
laneous Notices  relating  to  China  and  our  Com- 
mercial  Intercourse  with  that  Country,  (1822). 
2.  Notes  of  Proceedings  and  Occurrences  during  the 
BHtish  Embassy  to  Pckin,  (1824).  3.  The  Lamenta- 
tion of  Sir  G.  Stan-Ching-quot,  Mandarin  of  the 
Celestial  Empire,  (in  verse),  1834.  4.  Remarks  on 
the  British  Relations  with  China  and  the  proposed 
plan  for  improving  them,-  (1836).  5.  An  Inquiry 
into  the  proper  Mode  of  rendering  the  wofd  God 
fn  translating  the  Sacred  Scriptures  into  the  Chinese 
Language,  (1849).  6.  Observations  on  our  Chinese 
Cnmmrrrc,  (1850).  He  edited  Mendoza's  History 
{or  the  Hakluyt  Society ;  he  translated  from  Chinese 
Tn  Tsing  Leu  Lee  unider  the  title'  The  Penal  Code 
of  China,  and  the  Narrative  of  the  Chinese  Embassy 
to  the  Khnn  of  the  Tourgouth  Tartars,  He  also 
revi.^u^d  Gutzlaff's  Life  of  Taou  Kwang. 

[Boase]  in  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

STAVELEY,  CHARLES  WILLIAM  DUNBAR, 

was    bom     in    England    on    December    18,    1817. 
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Ha  dntcu-od  Iho  iixniy,  (uid  fur  iliroo  ycwim  from  1848 
Ijo  wjw  A«MiMUiiit  Military  S«'cn'tai"y  itt  llon^^'konj^, 
whuro  hirt  I'uDiur  woh  in  (ointiiuml.  iiu  wuh  in  thu 
Criinoun  War,  und  in  1U^)U  romni.'uul<Hl  u  lirigiuie 
in  MiriiKi.'H  Divigiun  and  wiui  |)rrBrnt  At  ih« 
Uikiiif^  of  'I'ului.  In  1H62,  ho  wiin  left  in  command 
of  t.lioMO  l^ritittli  forcTH  which  rcmaini^d  in  China, 
and  ho  kopt  thu  district  rouiul  Shanghai  clear  of 
robi^ltf  within  t)u)  BtipuhiUnl  30  milu  radiiut.  It  was 
ho  who  nominaU'd  CJouooN,  with  whom  ho  wan 
related  by  marriage,  -to  tho  command  of  iho 
Ever-Victorious  Army.  Ho  retired  through  illness, 
but  aft-orwarda  Hervod  in  tho  AbynHinian  Kxp«'<lition. 
Ho  was  made  K.C.H.  in  1065,  (I. (Mi.  in  lOH^,  and 
died  in   England  on  Novemb<"ir  23,  1096. 

STEAD  CAPTAIN,  niasU«r  of  a  British  trans- 
port,  tlio  i'tstunjte,  sent  in  1841  diroct  from 
England  to  Chusan.  When  lio  arrivod  tha  British 
ha<i  already  evacuated  tho  Lslands,  but  ho  did  not 
know  it  and  landed  on  tliiJ  mainland,  where  ho  was 
taken  captive.  The  Commissioner  Yu  Kien  had 
him  tied  to  a  post,  flayed  alive  and  cuit  to  pieces. 
This  was  represented  to  Peking  as  a  brilliant 
exploit,  and  Yu  Kien  was  rewarded  for  it  with  a 
two-eyed  peacock's  feather  and  tho  ofFico  of 
Guardian  of  the  Imperial  heir.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  British  squadron  some  months  later  the  sloop-of- 
war  Phlegcthon  devastated  tlie  place  where  the 
atrocity  was  committed.     See  Yukicn. 

Davis  :  China  during  the  War, 

STEAM  VESSELS.  The  first  seen  in  Chinese 
waters  was  the  Jardine,  which  was  sailed  out  from 
Aberdeen  as  a  schooner  and  arrived  at  Lin-tin  in 
September,  1835.  There  her  machinery  was  put  in 
order.  The  intention  was  to  run  her  as  a  conveyance 
for  mails  and  passengers  between  Macao,  Canton 
and  Lin-tin,  for  the  convenience  of  the  Factories. 
Her  first  attempt  to  reach  Canton  was  made  on 
January  1,  1836,  but  the  Chinese  authorities  firmly 
refused  permission  for  her  to  eniter  the  Bogue,  and, 
indeed,  tlie  Chiien  pi  forts  opened  fire  on  her.  Her 
machinery  was  removed  and  she  w^as  used  as  a 
schooner.  China  Eeview  :  vol.  iii,  p.  189. 

STEATITE.     See  Soa^psione. 

STEGANOPODES,  an  Order  which  includes 
the  Pelicans,  Cormorants,  Gannets,  etc.  The 
following  species  are  found  in  China.  Sida 
Icucogaster,  the  Booby  or  Brown  Gannet,  common 
on  the  south  coasts.  '  Pelecanus  roseus,  the  Eastern 
White  Pelican,  and  P.  crispus,  the  IDalmatian 
Pelican,  both  in  Fukien.  P.  philippensis,  tho 
Spotted -billed  Pelican,  and  Phalocrocorax  carbo, 
the  common  Cormorant,  both  common  on  the  coast, 
rivers  and  lakes  of  China,  and  found  in  Mongolia. 
P.  capillatiLS,  Temminck's  Cormorant.  P.  pelagicus 
the  Resplendent  Shag,   on  the   coast,    particularly 


near  Chefoo.  Fregata  artel,   Um  fioiAller  Frigfttd- 

bird,  (><:(a  "    ,  on  tho  if'.     '  <  f>AMi». 

Uaviij  ;..  lAirr  /,,  ;..„  uujc  de  la  Chine, 
(i'clm:anid<^M). 

STEIN,  AUHEL,  Sir,  wm  born  at  Bud*j>e«t 
on  NovcuilKtr  26,  lb62.  Ho  becune  engaged  in  tb« 
Indian  KducMional  Ncrviro,  arni  carried  out  arch* 
ac'oLogicul  work  for  thu  Indian  govcrnDient  in 
Chinuso  Turkontan  in  1000  1,  and  again  in  Central 
Aiitt  aiul  W.  China  in  1906-8,  receiving  the  lioyal 
GeographicaJ  Society'i  Gold  Me<Ia]  in  1900.  In  1900 
he  waa  trajiHf erred  to  tho  Arc^uuy.>logic:iil  iJcpart- 
mont.  Ho  is  D.Litt.  (Oxon.),  D.Sc.  (Cantab),  and 
N^a-*  mad«  K.C.I. E.  in  1912. 

His  publi*<h(id  workw  arc  Chronirlcs  of  the  Kings 
of  Ca.^/i7nir;  Sand  buried  iCuinn  of  Khotnn;  Ancient 
Khotan;  Huint  of  Desert  Cathay;  boaidea  various 
papers. 

STEMS,   HEAVENLY,  Ji^.     See  Cycle. 

STEYL  MISSIONS.  See  Sociiti  du  Verbe 
divin. 

ST.   JOHN'S.     SeeSanshan. 

ST.    JOHN'S    UNIVERSITY,    SHANGHAI, 

was  founded  as  iSt.  John  a  College  Ln  1879,  by  liie 
Mission  of  the  Protestant  Epiiscopal  Church  of 
America.  Bishop  Schereschewsky  wa«  tho  author 
of  the  scheme,  and  two  small  schools  already  exist- 
ing were  amalgamated  as  a  nucleus.  The  present 
site  at  Jessfield,  then  five  miles  from  Shanghai,  waa 
secured,  and  the  first  building  erected.  The  College 
was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1879,  with  seventy 
students,  all  instruction  being  given  in   Chinese. 

In  1882,  a  Department  of  English  was  added. 
In  1894,  the  College  was  rebuilt  and  greatly  en- 
larged, a  second  builddng,  Science  Hall,  was  opened 
in  1899,  and  a  third,  Yen  Hall,  in  memory  of  an 
early  Chinese  headmaster,  the  Kev.  Y.  K.  Yen, 
M.A.,  in  1904. 

The  first  class  of  the  Collegiate  Department 
graduaited  in  1905.  In  1906,  the  College  was  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  district  of  Coiiunbia  as  St.  John's 
University,  with  a  Charter  authorizing  the  granting 
of  degrees. 

Further  enlargements  took  place  in  1909,  and 
again  in  1911,  while  in  1913,  a  new  library  building, 
"Anniversary  Hall,"  was  erected,  to  commemorate 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  present  President,  the 
Rev.  F.  L.  Hawks  Pott,  D.D. 

There 'are  six  schools  in  the  University,  viz.  : — 

l— School  of  Arts,  with  a  four  years'  course, 
leading  to  the  B.A.  degree. 

ii. — School  of  Science,  with  a  four  years'  course 
leading  to  the  B.Sc.  degree. 

iil— School  of  Theology,  five  years'  course 
leading  to  the  B.D.  degree. 
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iv. — School  of  Medicine,  five  years'  course 
leading  to  the  M.D.  degree. 

V. — School  of  Chinese  Literature  and  History, 
four  years'  course.     (Diploma). 

vi.- — Graduate  School,  minimum  course,  two 
years,  loading  to  a  Master's  degree. 

There  is  aiso  a  Middle  School  with  a  four  years' 
course. 

The  University  has  its  own  Athletic  Assoc- 
iation, and  Fife  and  Drum  Corps.  Military  Drill 
is  compulsory,  and  the  3rd  and  5th  Troops  of 
Shanghai  Boy-Scouts  belong  to  it. 

The  St.  John's  Echo  is  a  monthly  periodical  in 
English  and  Chinese,  managed  entirely  by  the 
students.  The  University  Cliristian  Association 
maintaias  an  elementary  school  for  boys  in  the 
neighbourhood  with  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
pupils,  a"nd  does  other  social  and  religious  work. 

In  November  1917,  the  University  reports  : — 

Foreign  Professors  15 ;  Foreign  Instructors  10 ; 
Chinese  Professors  11 ;  Chinese  Instructors  16. 

Nnmber  of  Students  : 

Theology        4 


Medicine 

Arts        

Science 
Middle  School 


29 
150 

92 
222 


ST.  JOSEPH'S  INSTITUTION,  an  Institution 
in  the  French  Concession  in  Shanghai  managed  by 
the  Sociiti  des  Auxilintrices  or  Auxiliary  Nuns. 
It  was  founded  in  1871,  and  includes  a  European 
school  with  337  scholars,  an  orphanage  (Orphanage 
of  Providence)  with  120  Eurasian  orphans,  and  a 
parish  school.  The  number  of  nuns,  engaged  is 
thirty-nine.  The  Institution  is  assisted  by  both 
the  French  and  the  International  Municipal 
Councils. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  TREATY  OF.  See 
Treaties. 

STONECUTTERS'  ISLAND,  an  islami  in  the 
Hongkong  waters  between  Victoria  amd  the  main- 
land. It  is  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 
There  are  three  batteries  on  it  for  the  defence  of 
the  harbour  on  the  west.  It  was  rented  to  the 
British  together  with  Kowloon  {q.v.). 

STONE  CHIME,  THE,  1^  ^.  See  Musical 
Instruments. 

STONE  [>RUMS.     See  Drums. 

STORKS.     See    Ilerodionts. 

STRANGE    STORIES    FROM    A    CHINESE 

Studio,   the  title  under  which  Giles  has  translated 
Linn  chai  chih  i,   (f].v.). 

STRAW  BRAID,  ^  Jg  |f  ts'ao  mao  j>ien,  is 
produced  mainly  in  the  region  adjacent  to  the  lower 


course  of  the  Yellow  River,  although  the  industry 
!  e.\ tends  as  far  south  as  Kiaocliow.  It  is  mostly  a 
village  industry,  the  braid  being  plaited  by  women 
at  their  doors.  There  are  several  kinds  of  braid 
on  the  market,  viz.  :  white,  mottled,  yellow,  or 
imitation  Tuscan.  Mottled  is  produced  by  the  use 
of  the  whole  length  of  the  top  joint  of  the  straw, 
instead  of  breaking  off  at  the  junction  of  the  blade 
with  the  sheath,  as  is  done  when  a  white  plait  is 
required,  the  part  of  the  stalk  beneath  the  sheath 
being  naturally  bleached  by  being  hidden  from  light 
and  air.  Yellow  is  made  by  working  from  the  top 
end  of  the  straw  and  discarding  the  white  end. 

White  comes  chiefly  from  Laichow,  Wuting, 
and  Tai-an,  in  Shantung,  and  from  Lu-an,  in 
Shansi,  and  some  from  Chihli.  Mottled  is  from 
Taming  and  Ichow,  (Chihli)  and  Nan-lo,  etc., 
(Honan) ;  yellow  from  Yutien  (Chihli).  Some  ^ood 
braid  is  produced  at  Huayang  near  Chengtu  in 
Ssuch'uan. 

The  export  trade  began  with  small  shipments 
to  England  in  the  late  sixties.  By  1872,  13,000 
piculs  had  been  attained  to ;  in  1880,  49,000  piculs 
were  exported,  anc^  the  trade  reached  its  zenith  in 
1887,  when  151,000  piculs  went  to  Europe  and 
America.  This  prosperity  reacted  injuriously  on 
the  dealers  and  the  peasants,  who  began  mal- 
practices, such  as  winding  coarse  plait  on  the  centre, 
with  fine  oaitside,  dampening  bales  to  increase  their 
weight,  etc.  The  result  was  that  foreign  buyers 
declined  to  do  business.  In  1890  the  export  had 
shrunk  to  80,000  piculs,  and  dealers  began  to  realize 
that  they  must  alter  their  policy,  especially  as  the 
Japanese  were  making  superior  braid.  Accordingly 
more  care  was  taken  with  the  pilaiting  and,  although 
the  export  was  still  only  80,000  piculs  in  1900,  the 
value  had  doubled  (Hk.Tls.  4,570,000).  In  1910, 
135,000  piculs,  worth  Hk.Tls.  7,700,000  were  ex- 
ported, but  since  then  there  has  been  a  decline, 
due  to  a  change  in  the- prevailing  hat  fashions. 

Straw  braid  is  ma^tly  made  into  straw  hats 
(especially  at  Luton,  England),  but  also  into  work- 
baskets,  picture  frames,  fancy  mats,  etc.  It  has 
supplanted  the  European  braid',  by  lesser  cost  of 
production.  An  improvement  in  the  trade  would 
be  the  increase  of  "splits." 

The  export  in  1916  was  pels.  57,080,  value 
Tls.  3,143,275.  [N.S.] 

Customs  T^eports. 

STRIGES,  the  Order  consisting  of  the  Owls 
The  chief  species  found  in   China  with  their  dis- 
tribution are  as  follows  : — 

Strix  Candida,  the  Grass-Owl,  has  been  found 
in  Formosa.  It  also  occurs  in  Fukien.  Ninox 
jnponica  travels  through  China.  Athene  bactriana, 
Hutton's  Owlet,  {Athene  plumipes  Swinhoe),  is 
common  from  S.  Shensi  to  Peking.  Further  south 
it  is  replaced  by    Glaucidium  whitelyi,   the  Large 
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Itarrcd  Owlot,  which  is  widoaproad  in  the  iioutliorn 
half    of    (hiiwi.     (/.     hrodiri,    the    Colhirod    I'l^^rny 
Uwlt't,     is     r(>ht(h^(il    ill    tho    vvooilnd    inouritaiiiM    of 
S>  Cliiiiu  ;   it  ha.s  boon  taken  at  Mu  p'in,  in  South 
Aiihiii,   uiid    ill    Fukion.     G.   jmrdalota  it  found   in 
Konnowii.      (/.  imssrrnium  urxnittilin,  'J'o^rz,  iji  found 
in   ('hilili.      Hubo   iijtmrujf,  (ho   (ircat    Jlorricd   (Jwl 
or   FiUglo   Owl,    is  common    throughout    CJhina   and 
Mongolia.      yy.     corovuuuius,     tho    J)uMky     Horned 
Owl,     hftH     boon    takon     on    tho    JiOwor     Yanj^tze. 
Kt'tu/xi    jUivipv,^,     in     mot     witli     near     Hongkong, 
and    on    Ivowor    Yangtze.      Anio    otujt,    tho    Long- 
ourod    Owl,    is    found    throughout     China ;    it    is 
common   in  N.    China.     /I.   accipitrinus,  tho  Short- 
eared  Owl,  j)assofl  through  (Jhina  on  migration  and 
winters    in    South-Kast    China.     Scopa   sticioiwtua, 
^  tho    C'hineso    Littlo    Scops    Owl,    migrant    through 
China.       .S'.      (jhihripra,      the     Bare  footed      Scops 
Owl,    is    found    in    tho    southern    half    of    China, 
especially  in   tho   east.     S.   umbratilis   is  met  with 
in     Hainan.      S.     seinitorqucs,     the     PJume-footod 
Scops  Owl,   has  been    found  in  Mu-p'in.     Syrnium 
nivicola,  the   Himalayan    Wood    Owl,   is   very   rare 
in  China  because  of  the  lack  of  woods.     6'.  davidi 
has  been  taken  at  Mu-p'in  but  is  rare.    -S.  indranee 
occurs    in    S.  China    from    Fukien    to    the    Lower 
Yangtze.     Scops  latouchii  has  been  described   from 
tho  interior  of  Fukien.     Ptynx  fuscescens  is  found 
in  Manchuria  and  N.   China. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine. 

STRONACH,  JOHN,  a  missionary  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  born  in  Edinburgh  in 
1810.  He  reached  Singapore  in  March,  1838.  In 
1844  he  removed  to  Amoy,  and  from  1847  to  1850 
worked  in  Shanghai  as  one  of  the  delegates  on  the 
Delegates'  Version  of  the  New  Testament.  He  was 
also  appointed  to  work  on  the  Old  Testament,  but 
soon  withdrew  from  the  committee  and,  with 
Medhurst  and  MiLNfe,  produced  a  separate  version 
in  1853.  He  then  returned  to  Amoy,  and  worked 
there  till  his  retirement  in  1878.  He  died  in  1888 
in  Philadelphia.     See  Delegates'   Version. 

(Wylie)  :  Memoriah  of  Protestant  Missionaries. 

STUPA,  a  Sanscrit  word  used  for  ancient 
Buddhist  monuments  in  the  form  of  solid  domes. 
The  terra  tope  is  derived  from  it  and  has  a  similar 
meaning. 

STURNIDAE,  a  Family  which  includes  the 
Starlings  and  Mynas.  Nineteen  species  of  these 
are  known  in  China.  Spodiopsar  cineraceus  is  the 
starli  .g  most  commonl\  met  with.  -  In  autumn  and 
winter  it  is  seen  in  great  numbers  all  over  China ;  in 
the  summer  it  retires  to  Mongolia.  S.  sericeus 
inhabits  the  southern  provinces  all  the  year  round 
but  is  not  very  abundant.  It  is  found  from"  Che- 
kiang  to  Ssuch'uan  and  as  far  north  as  S.  Shensi. 
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a.  malubaricui  occurs  io  YunnAn.  Sturnia  daurica 
in  m-tui   on    the   Lower   *.  •,   m    W.   ChinA  *nd 

(hihli  and  tn   VV.   Mon^ „:  migration  time.     S. 

sinensis,  the  Chinone  Mynii,  comes  in  large  floclu  in 
Huiiimur  from  Indo  (Jhina  to  South  CbinA.  8. 
I '  iho  Ited  ( tie4;k('d  atarlet,  has  \>i-A:u  laken  at 

Sl.-.  ...liiu  on  paxAttgo.  O'racuiipica  nvjncoUu,  tb« 
Black  necked  Myna,  u  found  in  the  south  of  China, 
including  Fukion,  and  is  resident  there.  AitK- 
iopsar  cristaUllus,  tho  Chinese  Crested  Myna ;  called 
by  the  Chinese  pa  ko  A  ii-  It  i«  easily  taught  to 
talk  and  is  a  favourite  cage  bird.  It  iu  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  south  except  in  the  bills,  and 
extondh  north ward«  as  far  as  Shcniii.  /fJ.  albocinclus 
and  Acridothtres  tristis  arc  both  found  in  Y'unnan. 
(EULABKTIDAE).  I'Julabes  intermedia  occurs  in 
China  and  Hainan. 

David  et  Oustalet  ;  Les  Oueaux  dc  la  Lhtne, 
Sturnidtis. 

SU  CH'IN,  il  ^,  a  native  of  Lo  yang,  ilic 
imperial  capital,  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  He  was 
the  typical  Chinese  diplomat.  He  and  Chang  1 
were  Bervants  in  a  school,  where  they  managed 
tj  pick  up  some  education.  They  then  studied 
together  under  Kuei  ku  Tzij,  the  Phtionopher  of 
the  Devil  Valley.  Su  first  offered  his  services  to 
•  the  Ch'in  state  but  was  rejected.  After  further 
study  he  went  to  Yen  and  persuaded  the  ruler  to 
attempt  an  alliance  among  the  various  States  -foe 
mutual  proteation  against  the  great  Ch'in  power. 
He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  five  other  Courts,  and 
succeeded  in  forming  the  league  known  as  the 
Six  Kingdoms  (q.v.).  He  then  made  Chao  his 
head -quarters,  and  held  Ch'in  in  check  for  fifteen 
years.  He  made  an  enemy  of  Chang  I,  probably 
through  jealousy,  and  this  enemy  succeeded  later 
in  undoing  Su's  work. 

SUGAR.  Tang  (|8f):  Saccharum  officinarum, 
divided  into  red-cane  var.  rubricavle,  used  for 
chewing,  and  var.  sinense,  which  is  much  more 
widely  cultivated  for  crushing.  The  former  grows 
to  a  height  of  eight  feet ;  the  latter  to  ten  or  as 
much  as  fifteen  feet.  The  principal  sugar  growing 
districts  are  Kuangtung,  Fukien,  and  Ssiich'uan, 
also  Kiangsi,  Hunan  and  Chekiang. 

Besides  its  ordinary  uses,  sugar  is  clarified  and 
crystallised  as  ^^  ^ ,  etc.  ;  made  into  figures  for 
feasts ;  prepared  with  milk  as  ^  ^ ;  and  barley 
sugar  is  made,  ^  ^ .  Sugar  cane  is  a  very  popular 
article  of  diet,  and  is  esteemed  for  its  tussic  and 
stomachic  properties. 

Cidtivation. — The  land  is  planted  once  a  year, 
during  the  firet,  second  or  third  months,  the  cane 
maturing  in  about  ten  months.  Each  mow  of  land 
(l/6th  acre)  is  planted  with  1,100  or  1,200  bunches 
of  cane  in  rows  about  one  foot  apart,  each  bunch 
consisting  of  five  to  nine  stalks  of  cane.     If  plants 
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too  closely  together  the  sun  does  not  penetrate 
sufficiently  and  the  cane  suffers.  In  the  first  year 
the  crop  is  raised  from  cuttings  which  are  steeped 
in  water  for  three  days  and  then  covered  over  with 
sand  or  straw  and  watered  once  a  day.  In  the 
second  and  third  years  the  crop  is  grown  from  the 
old  root^,  whicn  are  allowed  to  remain,  banked  up 
with  mud,  aftei  the  cane  is  cut.  In  the  fourth  year 
the  roots  are  stubbed  up  and  the  land  is  planted 
with  some  other  crop.  The  fertiliser  almost  exclus- 
ively used  is  bean  cake  (from  Manchuria),  the  cost 
of  which  ifi  about  Tls.  7  per  mow  for  good  level 
ground,  but  Tls,  9  for  poor  and  hilly  land.  Each 
mow  will  .produce  about  700  catties  of  sugar,  about 
55  bunches  of  stalks  being  required  to  produce 
100  chatties  (one  picul)  of  juice. 

Sugar   "candy"   is  obtained   from   white  sugar 
by   purifying   und^r  a  boiling   heat   with   water,    a 
little  lime,   and   white  of  egg.     It  is  then  poured 
into  round   wide  open-mouthed   jai's   with  slips   of 
bamboo  bent  about  inside,  and  allowod  to  cool.     In 
cooling    the   sugar    crystallizes    in    large   lumps    of 
candy   over  the  slips  and  the  jars  are  then  over- 
turned   to   drain    off    the   water.      The    lumps    are 
chipped  with  a  knife  into  flat  pieces  and  bleached 
in  the  sun  on  bamboo  trays,  for  two  or  three  days. 
It  is  then   colourless  and  like  rock   crystal.     This 
candy   was  at  one  time  exported  to  Bombay.     Its 
chief   centre  of   manufacture   is    Changchow,    near 
Amoy,    where   the   water  is   said   to   possess   some 
chemical    qualiity    which    favours   its   manufacture. 
The  juice  is  expressed  from  the  pane  between  two 
granite     or    hardwood     rollers     placed     vertically, 
through   which   the   cane    is   drawn  by    cogwheels 
turned  by  bullocks.     A  stone  basin  beneath  receives 
the  juice  which,  without  any  attempt  at  clarification, 
is  afterwards  boiled   in   open   iron   pans ;   the   fires 
are  fed  with  cane  refuse.     While  boiling  the  juice 
is    constantly    stirred    and    all   dirt   removed    as    it 
comes  to   the   surface.      The   boiled   juice   is   tihen 
poured  into  earthenware  jars  with  a  small  plugged 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  each,  and  when  the  jans  are 
about    8/lOths    full,    the    top    is    carefully    closed 
over  with  earth  andi  the  plug  from  the  bottom  is 
removed.      The  jars   are  then   placed   in  the  open 
air,    where   they    remain    for    from   30   to  40   days 
according   to  the   weather,    until    the   conltonts   are 
quit©   dry.     The  sugar   so  obtained   is   sorted  into 
thr^   grades  :   the   first,   or   uppermost   in   the   jar 
being  white,  the  middle  green,   and   the  lowermost 
brown  sugar.     The  drippings  which  are  merely  left 
in  the  sun  to  dry  give  the  black  sugar. 

In  1867  only  about  90,000  piculs  of  all  sorts 
(white,  brown,  and  candy),  were  exported  from 
China,  the  value  being  under  half  a  million  tacls. 
The  imports  were  just  double  this  figure,  and,  in 
short,  the  trade  was  almost  too  small  for  notice ; 
China  supplied  herself  almost  entirely. 


It  was  shortly  after  this  that  development  began, 
and  in  the  years  1871-1875  the  annual  average  export- 
ation was  half-a-million  piculs.  South  Formosa 
being  the  chief  contributor.  .  In  1876,  l^-milLion 
piculs  were  exported,  but  Chinese  sugar  had  to 
compete  against  sugars  produced  in  the  Philippines 
and  Java,  and  also  those  refined  in  Hongkong ;  and 
the  trade,  which  reached  its  high-water  mark  in 
1884  (over  1^-million  piculs)  soon  began  to  decline. 
There  wa?  no  process  of  selection  of  cane ;  the 
plantations  were  in  small  'lots,  the  methods  of 
extraction  were  so  poor  as  to  waste  40%  of  the 
maiterial  (Amoy  Customs  Trade  Report,  1877),  and 
there  was  no  co-ordination  among  planters  nor  any 
Government  assistance.  Even  the  small  island  of 
Barbadoes  exported  50%  more  sugar  than  the  extens- 
ive fields  of  Formosa,  where  good  machinery  and 
roads  were  unknown. 

The  large  exports  of  1883-84  were  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  beet  crops  in  Europe,  and  after  their 
recovery  Chinese  sugar  declined  rapidly,  especially 
that  produced  on  the  mainland  (as  opposed  to 
Formosa),  as  shown  by  the  following  figures  : — 
1887  1897  1907 

Piculs     766,000     620,000     111,000 
At  the  same  time  sugar  imports  increased  at  an 
exti*aordinary  rate  : — 

1887— Piculs     271,000— Hk.Tls.     1,200,000 
1897— Piculs  2,297,000— Hk.Tls.  10,223,000 
1907— Piculs  5,723,000— Hk.Tls.  26,201,000 
1913— Piculs  7,111,000— Hk.Tls.  36,304,000 
The   sugar    imported    into    China   comes    from 
Hongkong,    where   there  'are  two  large  refinerie», 
from  the  Dutch  Indies,  and  from  Formosa,  where, 
since  the  Japanese  obtained  possession  of  the  island, 
the  industry  has  received  great  encouragement  from 
the  Government,   forming   an   object  lesson  to  the 
Chinese  as  to  what  might  be  done  with  their  own 
indiLstry.     In    Fukien    several    modern   m'ills    have 
been  erected  in  the  last  few  years,  but  foreign  com- 
petition is  very  difficult  to  meet,  though  the  Chinese 
claim    that    native    sugar    is    intrinsically    sweeter. 
Sugar  produced   from   beet   is  being   experimented 
with  in  Manchuria,   where  both  the  Russians  and 
Japanese  have  started  the  industry,  the  soil  being 
very  suitable  for  beet  growing.  [N.S.] 

SUICIDE  is  extremely  common  in  China  as 
compared  with  western  lands.  Of  course  there  are 
no  statistics  of  the  subject  for  the  whole  country. 
Five  missionaries  in  five  cities  of  four  different 
provinces  once  reported  the  number  of  attempted 
su-icides  where  their  help  had  been  called  in  to 
rescue  the  persons.  The  number  in  one. year  was 
1;200  in  a  city  population  estimated  at  580,000. 
This  gives  one  attempt  at  self-murder  in  every  480 
people  each  year,  and  if  extended  to  the  whole 
country  would  give  a  total  of  over  800,000  cases 
per  annum. 
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Siivh  limiifM  aro  aot  of  furtlior  value  tliAn  to 
provo  that  tlui  nvil  i»  very  grout.  It  riiiutt  I  ' 
ill  iiiiiiU  lluit  tltumi  Wiiru  uttcin|)tii  only,  luti  <  /  i 
HuiciduN ;  uii  thu  otliur  liuiid,  they  aru  uiily  Ukjuo 
cuHua  wiirru  tiiu  inittMiuiiuj'ioii'  hul|>  wan  vought,  aii<J 
caiuiut  bo  thu  lull  tulu. 

Aa  to  tlio  cuuHcH  of  Huiciilo,  tliuy  diffiT  much 
ill  till  tlioHo  acting  in  thu  Wont.  VVoarino«H  of 
uxittUMuo,  four  uf  uuffuring  as  in  incurablt^  diiteMe, 
or  of  dishonour  as  in  bankruptcy,  ©r  niifltry  and 
starvation  a^i  in  tinieo  of  faniino,  do  not  prompt  tho 
(Jhinusc  to  srok  death.  Tho  cuutu's  aro  luore  often 
anger  ami  rovtMigc  ;  and  tho  low  valuo  placed  on  all 
lifo  (as  Mt>cn  in  wholoaalo  oxocutionB,  etc.),  muHt  also 
be  coiusidorod. 

Womon  tiro  the  more  common  solf-murdorurs, 
which  is  Ittrgoly  duo  to  tho  marriage  Kystcm,  com- 
bintnl,  of  course,  with  tho  nanow  outlook  on  l,ife, 
due  to  lack  of  education.  A  wife  slighted  on 
account  of  a  concubine,  a  concubine  Oppressed  by  a 
wife,  a  daughtor-in-luw  ill-treated  by  her  mothei:- 
•  in-law,  lightly  destroy  tlienisejves,  whether  in  a  fit" 
of  anger  or  for  tho  sake  of  revenge. 

Men  are  loss  prone  to  such  merely  angry 
motives,  but  often  commit  suicide  deliberately  to 
bring  an  enemy  or  oppressor  into  trouble  with  the 
law. 

One  class  of  suicides,  more  excusable  from  the 
foreign  point  of  view,  Ls  that  of  beaten  generals. 

A  def.eated  geneiul  can  hardly  do  anything  else 
than  commit  suicide,  for  otherwise  he  may  be  almost 
sure  of  being  degraded  and  condemned  to  death, 
while  his  whole  family  may  suffer  with  him;  by 
killing  himsedf  he  may  be  praised  as  a  faithful 
servant.  There  are  innumerable  instances  of  sui- 
cides of  this  kind,  one  late  and  well-known  example 
being  that  of  Admiral  Ting,  after  he  had  sur- 
rendered Weihai  wei  to  the  Japanese  in  1895. 

Women  who  destroy  themselves  rather  than  lose 
their  chastity,  oi"  widows  who  kill  themselves  to 
escape  a  re-marriage  forced  on  them,  are  held  in 
much  honour. 

Officials  condemned  to  death  were  often  allowed, 
as  an  act  of  imperial  clemency,  to  commit  suicide 
instead   of   dying   under  the  hands   of   the  execu- 
tioner. 

Formerly  opium  was  the  usual  means  of  self- 
destruction,  or  women  would  throw  themselves  into 
a  well ;  now,  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  the  easily- 
procured  lucifer-matches  or  kerosene  oil  are  often 
used  to  end  life. 

S  U I  D  /E ,  The  probable  number  of  species  of  the 
pig  Family  in  China  is  five;  with  t'heir  distribution 
they  are  as  follows  : — 

Sus  palvdosus,  the  Yangtze  Valley ;  S.  gigcis, 
Manchuria;  S.  coreanus,  South  Corea;  S.  meles, 
Kuangsi,  S.  China;  S.  moupinensis ,  N.W.  Ssu- 
ch'uan,  Kansu,  Tibet,  S.  Shensi. 


SwiNiioK  namei  8.  leua/mystax  (RhanghAi)  and 
■     '  t  (FormoMi). 

iioK  :   C(U.   of  Chinese  MammaU,  V.7.  ^ 
1870;  SowEfiBY  :  Journal,  N.C.O.U.A.8.,  vol.  x 

SUI     DYNASTY,  THE,  MlB,  wm  (ouiided  by 
Yanu  C'iiikn  who  ruled   Ui«  reunited  empire, 
hit  capital  at  '  '  '      '  an.     Him  foiiio  wa- 
ho  rocoived  a    i   .        nan  einbaiuiy.     i)\xi .  •) 

fttininu  he  niado  a  pilgrimage  to  T'ai  Bb«n  to  pray 
to  iluavcn   for  his  people.     Yamo  Tx  removed  the 

capital  to  I^o-yang  ;  ho  nit  f     •     •:- '•■'  ' f  •     n 

ugain»t  Korea,  and  he  in  n 

of  Doctor  {Chin-shih  fl|  db  )•  ^^i*  general  Li  YtuM 
rrbolled  with  the  aid  of  K'itan  Tunguoee,  aud  a(t«r 
deposing  the  Kmpcror  and  murdering  the  ion  who 
succeeded,  he  founded  tho  T'ang  d^'natty  in 
A.I).  618. 

Dyn.  Title  Acce*j.^ion  l(<;i^n  Title  Adopted 

^     -^f  W.Mi  Ti  5<j9   MiiK'ai   Huan^       5<il 

i^ii  Jen  Shou  601 

fjk    Ifr  Yang  Ti  605  :k^  Ta  Yeh  605 

i^^l^i  Knng  Ti   Yu     m  tt  9E  I  Ning  017 

JSf'?frfroIKunf,'Ti  T'ung  618  &^  Huang  T'ai       618 

SUI  FEN  HO,  H^'^fvJ,  in  Kirin  province,  is 
a  station  on  the  frontier  of  the  Russian  maritime 
province,  144  miles  east  of  Harbin;  lat.  N.  44<?  30'  ; 
long.  E.  131°  0'.  It  is  the  Russian  Pogranitoh 
naya.  It  is  of  no  importance  commercially.  The 
population  is  1,290.  1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports     5.714,949    15,845.098 

Net  Chinese       „  2,057  nil 

Exports      16,234,007    14,578,811 


Total  Hk.TLs.  .,.  21,951,013    30,423,909 

SUI  FU,  ^  '}^  }^  H-^ii  chou  fu,  an  important 
disti'ibuting  mart  on  the  southern  border  of  Ssu- 
ch'uan  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Min  river  and 
the  Chin  sha  river  or  River  of  Golden  Sand. 

SULPHUR.     See  Minerals. 

SUMERIAN,  the  primitive  script  of  Babyloma, 
from  which  in  course  of  time  were  developed  all 
the  varieties  of  Cuneiform.  It  was  originally 
pictorial,  but  had  already  taken  on  conventional 
forms  in  the  time  of  the  earliest  extant  specimens 
of  the  language,  that  is,  between  3000  and  4000  B.C. 
Some  scholars  have  found  so  much  similarity  between 
Sumerian  and  Chinese  writing  that  they  have  con- 
jectured the  two  races  to  be  kindred  tribes  who 
once  lived  together  in  the  highlands  of  Central  Asia. 
The  latest  exponent  of  this  theory  is  Dr.  Ball, 
lecturer  in  Assj-riology  at  Oxford,  who  has  published 
aa  essay  towards  a  comparative  lexicon  of  the  two 
languages.  In  spite  of  unmistakable  similarities 
the  verdict  of  sinologues  at  present  is  'not  proven.' 

Ball  :  The  New  Accadian,  (Proc.  Soc.  Bibl. 
Archaeolog}'),  1889-90;  and  Sumerian  and  Chinese, 
1913. 
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SUMERU.  The  central  mountain  of  the  uni- 
verse, round  which  all  heavenly  bodies  revolvo. 
See  K'un  lun. 

SUMMER  PALACE.  There  are  two  spots 
near  Teking  to  which  foreigners  give  this  name, 
Yuan  niing  yiian  and  Wan  shou  shan. 

The  Yiian  ming  yiian  IQ]  [W  ^,  literally  'round, 
bright  garden,'  is  an  enclosure  some  four  and  a 
half  miles  in  circuit,  lying  about  seven  miles  north- 
west of  Peking.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century 
Ytng  Cheng  built  his  palace  and  laid  out  the 
grounds, — twenty  years'  labour.  His  successor 
Ch'ien  Lung  put  up  building?  and  made  gardens 
in  the  style  of  the  Trianon  at  Versaillest  The 
Je^<5uit  missionaries  Benoit  and  Attiret  have  left 
an  account  of  their  labours  on  these  halls  and 
gardens ;  it  will  be  found  in  Lcttrcs  Edifianhes. 
It  covered  an  area  of  twelve  square  miles. 

To  the  outside  world  the  palace  is  only  known 
by  its  destruction  in  1860.  When  the  Allies  had 
forced  Peking  to  open  its  gates  and  had  received 
the  foreign  prisoners  dead  or  alive  whom  the  Chinese 
had  so  barbarously  treated,  Lord  Elgin  decided  to 
burn  down  the  Summer  Palace.  This  wag  less  an 
act  of  vengeance  than  just  punishment,  falling  on 
the  Emperor  himself  and  entailing  no  loss  on  the 
common  people.  It  was  said  to  have  been  most 
effective. 


Wan   shou  shan 


\\\  ,   'hill   of   a  thousand 


longevities,'  is  another  park  lying  less  than  a  mile 
to  the  south-east  of  the  Yiian  ming  yiian.  The 
buildings  here  also  suffered  in  1860,  but  the 
Empress  dowager  spent  enormou>3  sums  in  repairing 
it  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  great  'shows'  for  tourists 
who  visit  Peking. 

SUMMERS,  JAMES,  wa^  born  about  1830; 
on  June  7,  1849,  when  a  teacher  in  Hongkong,  he 
visited  Macao,  and  was  arrested  for  not  uncovering 
when  the  procession  of  Corpus  Christi  was  passing, 
and  he  was  kept  imprisoned  in  the  Senate  House. 
The  riovernor  Amaral  refused  to  release  him  at 
Captain  Keppel's  demand,  whereupon  Keppel  lindcd 
some  marines  and,  with  Captain  Staveley,  releaficd 
Summers  by  force,  one  Portuguese  being  killed  and 
three  wounded. 

In  January,  1853,  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Chinese  in  King's  College,  London.  Summers 
being  only  24  years  old,  Hongkong  did  not  regard 
the  appointment  with  satisfaction  ;  being  interested 
because  of  the  need  for  student-interpreters. 

Chinese  Repository:  vol,  xviii,  p.  669; 
Norton-Kyshe  :  Iliftory  of  the.  Laws  .  .  .  of 
Hongkong 

SUN-BIRDS.     See  Nectar iniinae. 

SUN   BRIDGE.     See  T'aiyang  ch'iao. 

SUNFLOWER,  Hdinnthus  annuus,  L.,  is  grown 
in  many  provinces  of  N.  China,  but  only  on  a  small 


scale  and  in  a  desultory  way.  The  seeds  yield  dry- 
ing oils,  which  can  be  converted  into  solid  fats  by 
hydrogenation,  and  the  field  of  usefulness  of  this 
oil  is  likely  to  extend  in  the  future,  so  that  the  sun- 
flower might  be  worth  attention  for  the  Chinese 
farmer,  as  it  will  grow  on  any  vind  of  soil.  The  seeds 
are  eaten,  raw  or  roasted,  as  a  delicacy  in  great 
quantities  all  over  China.  Those  striped  black 
and  white  seem  to  be  the  favourite  kind. 

SUN  GAR  I  A,  the  north-eastern  part  of  Sin- 
kiang,  lying  north  of  the  Eastern  T'ienshan  ;  also 
known  as  T'ien  shan  pei  lu  3^  |ll  :Ih  ^  or  North 
road.  It  is  a  plateau  dotted  with  lakes,  and 
generally  barren,  from  1,500  to  6,000  feet  in  altitude. 
Its  southern  part,  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
T'ienshan,  hag  good  pasture  land.  The  most  im- 
portant town  is  Urumtsi  (Ti-hua  fu),  its  ancient 
capital.  It  was  conquered  by  China  in  1757  and 
has  been  held  ever  since. 

SUNG  DYNASTY,  THE,  ^  IE,  an  important 
dynasty  which  wa^  founded  by  Chad  K'uang-yin 
2S  ^  Jal  ^"^  ^'^^  it's  capital  at  K'ai-feng  fu.  It 
had  continual  strife  with  the  K'itans,  and  the  third 
Emperor  had  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Hsia  kingdom 
of  the  North-west.  Ssu-ma  Kuang  and  Wang 
An-shih  made  the  earlier  part  of  the  Sung  period 
illustrious.  The  first  ruler  established  the  Board 
of  Punishments  in  the  capital,  thus  lessening  the 
powers  of  provincial  officers. 

In  1125  the  Chin  ^  Tartars,  having  overcome 
the  K'itans,  took  all  North  China,  made  their 
capital  at  Peking,  attacked  K'ai-feng  and  carried 
the  Sung  Emperor  away  captive.  From  1127  the 
dynasty  is  called  Southern  Sung  ffj  5lc ,  since  it 
possesised  only  the  province's  south  of  the  Yangtze. 
The  capital  was  first  at  Nanking,  later  at  Hang- 
chow.  The  Mongols  were  called  on  for  help,  and 
they  ultimately  diestroyed  the  K'itan  power.  They 
then  proceeded  to  conquer  the  Southern  Sung 
dyna.sty,  and  in  1280  established  the  Yiian  or 
Mongol  dynasty  in  its  place. 

The  Sung  period  was  great  in  literatuire,  philoso- 
phy   and   art.     Chu    Hsi    and    many    such   famous 
names    belong    to   it.     It   las-ted    320    years,    under 
20  rulers. 
Dyn.  Title         Accession   Reign  Title  Adopted 

A.D.  A.D. 

X  M  T'ai  Tsu  960  M  M:  Chien  Lung  960 

^  t^  Ch'ien  Te  963 

BS  i  K'ai  Pao  968 

^  2|i  T'ai  P'ing  976 

;S:  .-^  T'ai  Tsung         976  m  Dil  Hsing  Kuo  976 

^  ^B  Yung  Hsi  984 

^^  tit  Tuan  Kung  988 

i§L  -fb  Shun  Hua  990 

^  ^  Chih  Tao  995 
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l)yii.  Titlo         AcfoiiBion  IlriKn 

A.I). 

m  :;•   Cliiii  'liung       'JiYJ  kl  1^ 

A  'I' 
I5T  M 

i^  -r  Jen  Tmu.g        1022  >;  i« 

jiis 

1063  ^-  y[^ 
1007  Rft  ^J 

1085  7t  *fi" 

1100  Mr  i|» 

mm 

:km 


|i)l  7r»  Shell  Tsuiig 
©  ^,  Che  Tsung 


^  ^/J   llui  T.ung 


$K 


±1.  1  w 

^  Ch'in  Tsung    1126  j^|  ^ 


Titlo  Adi.pU^d 

A   I). 

Hviun   V'iug  mi 

(•liingTii  1004 

'I'u  CliuiiK  lOOU 

llHiuiiK  Ku  lOOU 

•  T'icii  H.i  1017 

('h'ic'ii  Jliiing  1022 

'I'ii'ii  Slieiig  1023 

Ming  'lao  1032 

Clung  Vu  1034 

l»uo  Yuan  1038 

K'ang  Ting  1040 

Ch'ing  J.i  1041 

Huang  Yu  1049 

Chill  Ho  1054 

Chia  Yu  1056 

Chih   P'ing  1064 

Hsi  Ning  1068 

Yuan  FOng  1078 

Yuan  Yu  1086 

Shao  Sheng  1094 

Yiian  Fu  1098 

Chien  Chung  JlOl 

Ching  Kuo  1101 

Ch'ung  Ning  1102 

Ta  Kuan  1107 

Cheng  Ho  1111 

Ch'ung  Ho  1118 

Hijiian  Ho  1119 

Ching  K'ang  1126 


SOUTHERN  SUNG  DYNASTY. 


Dyn.  Title         Accession     Reign  Title 

A.D. 

i^]  .^  Kao  Tsung       1127 


Adopted 

A.D. 


MA 

^-   Hsiao  Tsung    1162  P^  ^ 


^  ^  Kuang  Tsung  1189 
^  ^   ^^ing  Tsung      1194 


^  Li  Tsung  1224 


^  ^  Tu  Tsung  1264 

^  ^  Rung  Ti  1274 

Jg  ^  Tuan  Tsung  1276 

^^Ti  Ping  1278 


S  7C 

Mm 

Mm 

mm 


^^ 


Chien  Yen 
Shao  Hsing 
Lung  Hsing 
Ch'ien  Tao 
Shun  Hsi 
Shao  Hsi 
Ch'ing  Yiian 
Chia  T'ai 
K'ai  Hsi 
Chia  Ting 
Pao  Ch'ing 
Shao  Ting 
Tuan  P'ing 
Chia  Hsi 
Shun  Yu 
Pao  Yu 
K'jii  Ch'ing 
Ching  Ting 
Hsien  Shun 
Te  Yu 
Ching  Yen 


1127 
1131 
1163 
1165 
1174 
1190 
1195 
1201 
1205 
1208 
J  225 
1228 
1234 
1257 
1241 
1253 
1259 
1260 
1265 
1275 
1276 


SUNG  (LIU  SUNGj  DYNASTY,  f|  OC  IE- 
A  ihort  dynasty  foundi^d  by  Liu  Ytk,  a  grnorAl  of 
tho    r  Chin,       It    l>'  ''>  the    Kj>rx;h   of 

I'ivii^. lAeen  North  and  ■  Tho  North  wm 

ruled  by  ftovoral  'J'&rlar  tribt?*,  —Wei  by  T'oba 
Tarivi,  Ilfiif  by  lf»iungnu,  NortlMrrn  Yen  by 
KuiiUrn  Tart  am,  Wc«icn)  Liang  ami  Chin  ^  by 
Tungut  Tartar;^,  The  Sung  rulcm  held  the  South, 
with  tho  cjipilsH  at  Nanking,  for  60  year*.  During 
this  perifxl  eight  ruleri  held  iway,  leveral  of  whoui 
were  murdered. 
Dyn.  Title         Acceinion     Il<;ign  Title  Adopted 

A.I).  A.O. 

0(;     ^r   \Vu  Ti                 420;Ji|g   Yung  Ch'u  420 
^     If^^ShaoTior  1  ing- 

•RI»?J     yang  Wang    423  *  Jp  Ching  P'ing  4^5 

X     'f(r    \\ii\  'i'i              424  yt  H  Yuan  Chia  424 

^)iW  Hsiao  Wu  Ti     464  #  H  H»iao  Chien  464 

^Wi  Ta  Ming  467 

7X -Jt  V ling  Kuang  465 

465  *^1  Ching  Ho  465 

465  Ijf  |§  T'ai  Shih  465 

^^    I'ai  Yu  472 

^^tiE  Ts'ang  Wu 

Wang  473  tC  (ft  Yiian  Hui 
*.    a  Chu  Yii  477 


e    '^{   Fei  Ti 

m     #  Ming  Ti 


477 


H  5^   Sh6ng  Ming 


473 
477 


%   Hsiang  Hsing  1278 


IK    ^r  Shun  Ti 

SUNG  P'AN,  ^f'SS^,  a  semi-independent  £ub- 
prefecture  in  S.^uch'uan,  lat.  32*^  38'  N.  and  long. 
103°.  36'  E. 

SUNG  SHIH,  an  appellation  of  Fa  Hsien,  q.v. 

SUNG,  STATE  0F,$|$,  one  of  the  smaller 
feudal  States  of  the  Chou  Empire,  but  one  of  the 
most  orthodox  and  'high-caste.'  The  fief  was  given 
by  the  Chou  conqueror  to  the  Viscount  of  Wei  of 
the  conquered  dynasty,  that  tho  Shang  sacrifices 
might  be  continued.  It  was  the  only  Dukedom 
that  was  granted  by  immediate  enfeoffment. 
Confucius  was  by  descent  of  Sung  origin. 

The  state  lay  south  of  Lu  and  east  of  Cheng, 
at  the  northernmost  headwaters  of  the  Huai  River 
system,  its  capital  being  the  present  Kuei-te  fu. 
It  became  the  Protector  State  (the  third)  in  B.C.  6, 
but  was  much  thwarted  by  its  rival  Ch'u.  The 
Duke  of  Sung  gave  the  mudi-admired  example  of 
chivalry  in  not  allowing  the  enemy  Ch'u  troops  to 
be  attacked  while  crossing  a  stream. 

From  B.C.  400  Sung  was  dependent  on  Ch'i  and 
was  extinguished  by  that  State  in  285. 

Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified;  Legge  : 
Shu  Ching,  p.  376,  note. 

SUNG  YUN,5gg,  a  Buddhist  layman,  sent 
to  India  in  a.d.  518  by  the  Prince  of  Wei  to  study 
Buddhism  at  its  source.  He  was  accompanied  by 
a  priest  named  Hn  Sheng,  and  they  brought  back 
175  books.      They   went  as  far   as  Kandahar   and 


SUN  WEN 
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stayed  two  years  in  Udyana.  The  story  of  the 
journey  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Beal 
{Travels  of  Fah  Ilian  and  Sung  Yun),  into  French 
by  Cjiavanxes  [Voyages  dc  Sung  Yun  dans  VUdyana 
tt  Gandhara,  B.E.F.E.O.  July  to  September,  1903); 
and  into  German  by  Neumann  {Pilgerfahrten 
Duddhistischer  Pric^tcr  von  China  nach  Indien, 
Leipzig,  1833). 

Edkins  :  Chinese  Buddhism. 

SUN  WEN.     See^^un  Yat-sen. 

SUN  YAT  SEN  Jf.  ^i\\\,  Sun  I-hsien,  the 
former  being  the  Cantonese  pronunciation  and  the 
name  most  known  to  foreigners.  The  second  and 
third  characters  are  the  hao  or  literary  name,  his 
viing  or  given  name  being  Wen  '^.  He  was  born 
November  12,  1866,  in  the  Hsiang  shan  district  at 
Choi  Hang,  a  remote  village  in  Kuangtung,  about 
50  miles  north  of  Macao.  His  father  was  a 
Christian  and  employed  as  a  preacher  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  He  made  two  long  visits  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  For  a  time  he  studied 
medicine  under  Dr.  Kerr  of  Canton,  but  entered 
the  College  of  Medicine  at  Hongkong  in  1887,  the 
year  it  was  established.  He  was  the  first  graduate 
of  that  College,  and  he  began  to  practise  in  Macao. 
Having  joined  the  Young  China  party  he  got  into 
trouble  with  the  government  and  narrowly  escaped 
arrest  in  Canton.  He  had  to  flee,  and  went  first 
to  America,  then  to  England.  In  London,  on 
October  11,  1896,  he  was  seized  and  held  prisoner 
by  the  Chinese  I-egation.  By  the  help  of  a 
European  servant  he  managed  to  let  the  British 
Government  know  of  the  illegal  doings  and  was  set 
at  liberty.  He  then  travelled  far  and  wide,  preaching 
revolution  ar>d  incurring  perpetual  risk  to  life  and 
liberty  :  it  is  said  that  at  one  time  the  Manchu 
government  was  offering  £100,000  for  his  capture. 
His  work  at  last  resulted  in  the  Revolution  of  1911 
and  hia  own  appointment  a^  Provisional  President 
of  the  Republic  of  China,. 

During  the  last  five  years  he  has  had  his  share 
in  political  life,  and  has  once  more  been  an  exile, 
from  the  Second  Revolution  till  the  death  of 
YiiAN  Shih-k'ai.     His  star  seems  to  have  waned. 

Cantlie  and  Jones  :  Sun  Yat-Sen  and  the 
Awakening  of  China;  Sun  Yat-sen  :  Kidnapped  in 
London. 

SUPERCARGOES  used  to  travel  backwards 
and  forwards  on  the  East  India  Company's  ships 
which  were  under  their  care.  In  1770  the  Company 
oidered  that  they  should  reside  permanently  in 
China,  yet  they  still  retained  the  name.  The  chief 
of  them  constituted  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
East  India  Company's  Supeicargoes.  generally  called 
The  Select  Committee ;  the  annually  arriving  super- 
cargoes had  formerly  constituted  the  Standing 
Council.     They  had   charge  of   all  the   Company's 


interests  in  Canton  and  took  care  that  private 
traders  did  not  reside  there. 

In  1767  the  French  had  made  a  similar  change, 
sending  ten  supercargoes  to  reside  in  Canton  instead 
of  being  sent  out  annually. 

Eames  :  2'he  Engli6h  in  China. 

SUPERINTENDENT     OF     TRADE,     THE, 

was  first  appointed  in  1833,  by  The  China  Trade 
Act,  3  and  4  Will,  iv,  c.  93,  s,  5.  The  Government 
having  abolished  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India 
Company  had  to  create  some  means  of  control  over 
British  subjects  generally  who  afterwards  might 
trade  in  China,  to  replace  the  jurisdiction  which  the 
Company's  supercargoes  had  had  over  those  who 
served  the  Company  or  traded  under  the  Company's 
license.  The  Act  provided  for  Chief,  SeconKl  and 
Third  Superintendents  to  be  app'ointedj  3  forbad 
them  to  engage  in  any  trade  transactions,  and  em- 
powered the  Crown  by  an  Order  in  Council  to  levy 
dues  on  British  ships  entering  any  port,  wherewith 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  these  officials. 

In  1833,  the  commission  being  dated  December 
10,  Lord  Napier,  W.  H.  C.  Plowden  and:  J.  F. 
Davis  were  appointed  as  f.rst,  second  and  third 
Superintendents  of  trade  in  China  respecti>uely.  On 
Lord  Napier's  arrival  Mr.  Plowden  was  absent 
from  China,  and  so  Mr.  Davis  became  second  and 
Sir  George  Best  Robinson  became  third  Superin- 
tendent. J.  H.  Astell  was  secretary  to  the  Superin- 
tend*ents,  Dr.  Morrison  was  Chinese  Secretary, 
C'aptain  Charles  Elliot  was  Master  Attendant,  and 
T.  R.  Colledge  was  surgeon  to  the  establishment. 

In  February,  1835,  the  Commission  was  com- 
posed of  the  following:  Sir  G.  B.  Robinson, 
J.  H.  Astell  and  Captain  C.  Elliot  as  first,  second 
and  third  Superintendents;  A.  R.  Johnston, 
secretary  and  treasurer ;  T.  R.  Morrison  (Dr. 
MoRiiisoN's  son)  and  C.  Gutzlaff,  Chinese 
secretaries  ;  T.  R.  Colledge,  surgeon  :  etc. 

On  February  27,  1842,  Sir  H.  Pottinceti 
removed  the  whole'  establishment  of  the  Superin- 
tendency  to  Hongkong.  After  the  Treaty  of  Nan- 
king and  the  cession  of  Hongkong  the  office  was 
combined  with  that  of  Governor  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  island. 

On  the  appointment  of  a  British  minister  to 
reside  in  Peking  the  office  of  Chief  Superintendent 
of  Trade  was  added  to  that  of  Envoy-extraordinary 
and  Minister-plenipotentiary.  It  was  held  first  hiy 
(Sir)  Frederick  Bruce,  at  Shanghai  for  a  time 
and  then  at  Peking.  Eames,  writing  as  a  lawyer, 
sitate^  that  the  office  is  still  held  by  the  British 
Minister  to  Peking,  the  section  of  the  China  Trade 
Act  creating  the  office  never  having  been  repealed. 
As  a  mattor  of  fac't  however  Sir  Harry  Parkes  was 
the  last  Minister  to  use  Uie  title;  iit  was  dropped  at 
{lie  death  in  1885. 
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Kamks  :  77<r  k'nyltnh  in  China;  Moumk  :  inter- 
hctional  lirltUion»  of  the  (Jhinetr.  I'lmpirt;  CiiiNKHB 
Kkpositoiiv,  jxt.itinn ;  Lank  Pool, k  :  Ai/r  of  Sir 
Ihirty  I'orhtn, 

SUPPLEMENTAHY  TREATIES.  Kudhta, 
17bU,  coiiliuiird  iiiimitt^  .stipiilalioiiN  for  arn>Mt  and 
rxtruditioii  ot  criniiiialH.  'i'lui  principal  o(  vxtru 
tttnitoriulity  wu.h  hero  iucrjiU'd  with  JiuHMiu  iiuurly 
our  liuiulrrd  yours  before  any  other  power. 

J/(H)inun  chdi,  1U43,  contaiite'd  provi»ion  for 
extradition,  alHu  "Cioncral  lie^ulationn  under  which 
Hritjsh  trade  is  to  Im  conducted  at  the  five  Treaty 
Ports  of  ('anion,  Ainoy,  I'^oochow,  Niii^jm  and 
8han^liai." 

Pek'inij,  1069.  A  Supplementary  Convention  to 
the  Treaty  of  t'ommorco  and  Navigation  of  .June 
26th.  1858,  wjks  si^MU'd  on  23rd  October,  1869.  This 
Convention  wa.s  not  ratified. 

Peking,  1380.  Thi.s  Supplementary  Treaty 
detailed  the  procedure  to  bo  observed  between 
Chinese  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  United  Sfatcs, 
granting  permission  to  officials  of  the  latter  to 
attend  trials  and  cross-examine  witnesses. 

See  lloomun  chai  Treaty;  Kiakhta,  Treaty  of; 
Tieaties. 

Morse  :  Trade  and  Administration  of  the 
Chinese  Empire;  Hertslet  :  China  Treaties. 

SUPREME   COURT   AND   CONSULAR 

Gazette,  published  weekly  in  Shanghai  from 
January  5,  1867  to  December  31,  1869,  when  it  was 
incorporated  with  the  North  China  Herald,  (q.v.). 

SUPREME  COURT  FOR  CHINA,  H.B.M., 

was  established  in  September,  1865,  under  an  Order 
in  Council  dated  March  9  of  that  year.  It  was 
partly  made  necessary  by  the  T'ai  P'ing  rebellion, 
which  ha<l  attracted  large  numbers  of  low  adven- 
turers to  China,  whose  outrages  and  lawless  acts 
had  often  gone  unpunished.  The  extension  of  trade 
had  besides  made  intercourse  between  merchants, 
landowners  and  others  much  more  complicated  than 
in  earlier  days. 

Shanghai  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Court,  and 
the  judicial  functions  of  the  British  Consul  at 
Shanghai  were  transferred  to  the  Supreme  Court ; 
the  Consuls  at  other  ports  retain  judicial  authority 
as  Provincial  Courts,  but  when  ca-ses  of  importance 
arise  the  Judge  or  Assistant  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  goes  to  try  them.  Sir  Edmund  Hornby  was 
the  first  Chief  Justice. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  originally  extended 
to  British  subjects  and  property  in  China,  Japan 
and  Corea,  but  is  now  confined  to  China. 

TheJ-e  is  also  in  Shanghai  the  Court  of  Foreign 
Consuls  {q-v.) ;  and  America  has  its  District  Court 
for  China.     (See  United  States  District  Court). 


Kxoepi  tho'Briliah  »nd  Anieric*n  CyonuuU  mch 
Corwiul  Inr^N  Uio  »u\tjtrctm  or  r.ilittn\»  of  hiJi 
nuiioruility  aiul  hnar*  civil  cajum. 

SUSLIK  or  Ztesel,  genui  Citelluj;  sm  ItodtnU. 

A 

SUTRA,  K  ching,  *  part  of  the  Buddhuri 
Cunon  conHuling  of  iho  workji  which  give  the  Actual 
utteraiicea  of  U'akyamuni. 

SUTTEE.  Self  immolation  on  behalf  of  th« 
dead,  cMpecialiy  pro^rtiiifHl  hy  widowi.  The  (.'hineae 
term  UMyi  in  pidhsun,  the  name  aji  ii  used  for  the 
burial  of  the  living  wiili  ihc  dead.  The  conrMucti'/n 
in  that  when  the  latUsr  practice  waa  gradually  dU> 
countenanced  its  pla/o  waa  tak«n  by  uutJLe*;.  Ex- 
amples are  given  already  in  the  Han  reor^rdi  and 
they  become  more  and  more  cf>rnnion  in  latc-r  annals. 
The  underlying  idea  in  that  the  wornan  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  man,  and  that  it  ia  her  duty  to  follow 
him  into  the  next  world.  The  Huicidt  ia  oft<?n  done 
with  the  great<!Ht  doliberatenesH  and  evea  with  much 
ostentation.  Quite  recent  examples  are  gi^en,  as, 
for  instanc^e,  in  Dooli'^le's  Social  Life  in  China, 
c.  iii,  where  the  suicide  has  been  a  pul>lic  spectacle. 
Any  method  of  quitting  life  is  used,  death  by  fire 
not  being  common  aa  it  was  in  India,  because  the 
cremation  of  the  deiad  has  never  been  the  universal 
practice.  Suttee  has  frequently  been  rewarded  with 
imperial  honours,  generally  in  the  shape  of  a  j/ailou 
with  the  characters  |g  J?l  chieh  Iteh,  chafitity -ardour, 
or  £i  ^1  chung  lich,  fidelity-ardour. 

The  custom  was  at  its  worst  development  in 
the  Yiian  and  Ming  dynasties.  In  1729  Shih  Tsung 
(Yung  Cheng)  tr:ed  to  check  suttee  by  an  Edict 
in  which  he  refused  in  fuiture  to  honour  the  victims. 
See  Sacrifices,  Human.. 

De  Groot  :  The  Religious  System  of  China, 
vol.  iv. 

SWALLOWS.     See  Hirundinidae. 

SWANS.     See  Anseres. 

SWASTIKA,  the  mystic  diagram  ifi .  It  is  of 
extreme  antiquity,  being  found  in  the  Ramayana, 
and  its  distribution  is  extremely  wide  over  the  old 
world  and  the  new.  In  China  it  appears  to  be  a 
Buddhist  importation  ;  it  is  one  of  the  65  mystic 
sagns  found  in  the  foot-pririt  of  Buddha.  It  is 
practically  a  charm,  and  is  described  as  'the  accu- 
mulation of  lucky  signs  possessing  ten  thousand 
efficacies.'  It  is  used  for,  or  called  by  the  name  of, 
^  ten  thousand.  Buddhists  call  it  the  seal  of 
Buddha's  heart,  ^  jt>  EP    Fo  hsin  yin. 

Gaillard  :  Croix  et  Swastika  en  Chine,  (Var. 
Sin.);  China  PtEviEW  :  vol.  xxi,  p.  124;  Nation.ul 
Review  :  July  17  and  October  16,  1911. 

SWATOW,  ^  0  shan  t'ou,  was  opened  to 
foreign  trade  by  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  It  is  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Han,  near  the  frontier  of 
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the  Kuangtung  province,  in  lat.  23°  20'  43"  N.  and 
long.  116^  40*  £. 

The  first  foreign  trade  was  carried  on  at  Namoa 
IsJand  [^  21,  but  lat^r  at  Double  Island,  four  miles 
below  Swatow.  By  tJie  kidnapping  of  coolies 
foreigners  made  themselves  so  obnoxious  that  for 
many  years  it  was  not  safe  for  them  to  venture  into 
Swatow,  The  Customs  are  now  on  the  mainland 
near  the  native  city,  the  Consulate  and  most  foreign 
houses  on  the  Kakchioh  island  facing  Swatow  a  mile 
away.  The  place  is  healthy  but  is  liable  to  suffer 
from  typhoons.  It  has  waterworks  and  an  electric 
light  plant.  A  railway,  24^  miles  long,  has  been 
niade  by  Japanese  contractors  to  Ch'ao-chou  fu,  or 
as  it  is  now  named,  Ch'ao-an  hsien. 

The  foreign  trade  has  never  been  very  great. 
Sugar  and  oranges  are  important  articles  of  export. 
It  imports  a  great  amount  of  bean-cake  for  manur- 
ing the  fields,  where  sugar,  rice,  groundnuts,  etc., 
grow  in  abundance.  There  are  no  large  factories 
except  a  bean  mill  and  a  sugar-refinery. 

The  population  is  75,000,  and  the  foreigners  (in 
the  consular  district)  number  379. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports    16,429,884    14,628,485 

Net  Chinese      „  24,712,079    27,240,169 

Exports    15,785,345    16,660,789 


ToUl  Hk.Tls. 


56,927,303    58,529,443 


SWEDISH  ALLIANCE  MISSION.  See  (^Aina 
Inland  Mission. 

SWEDISH  AMERICAN  MISSION.  A  smaJ 
Mission  with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis,  U.S.A., 
representing  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Free  Church  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

It  works  in  Canton,  where  it  arrived  in  1887. 
It  had  three  workers  in  1916. 

SWEDISH      AMERICAN      MISSIONARY 
Covenant. 

Headquarters  : — Chicago,    Illinois,    U.S.A. 

Entered  China    in  1890. 

Works  in  Ilupei  province. 

This  Mi.ssion  has  its  head  station  at  Siang  yang 
JR  RS  where  the  chief  medical  work  is  carried  on. 
In  1013,  a  new  hospital  was  built,  and  is  worked 
in  union  with  Haugc's  Synod  Mission. 

Girls'  and  boys'  middle  boarding-schools  are 
also  maintained,  and  a  number  of  primary  schools. 

The  Miosion  has  four  stations  besides  Siang- 
yang,  namely  King-chou,  #!]  ')W ,  Fanchcng  ^  i^ 
(1893),  Nan  chang  K|  ^  (1905)',  and  King  men  jflj  fl 
(1907).  At  Kin^  chou,  the  most  northerly  of  the 
stations,  an  Academy  and  a  Theological  Seminary 
have  been  worked  since  1910  in  union  with  the 
Swedish  Mi?r?ionary  Society.  There  are  twenty- 
seven  foreign  missionaries  in  1917. 


SWEDISH    BAPTIST   MISSION, 

Heaquarters  : — Stockholm. 

Entered  China,  1891. 

Works  in  Shantung  Province. 

The  work  of  this  Mission  in  China  was  begun 
in  1891  by  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  K.  Wingren, 
who  after  studying  the  language  for  a  few  months, 
travelled  in  Central  China  seeking  a  suitable  dis- 
trict in  which. to  settle.  Finally  he  went  to  Shan- 
tung, and  oj>ened  work  at  Kiaochow  ^  ^.  But 
he  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to  return  to  Sweden 
in  1894.  The  Rev.  J.  .E.  Lindberg  arrived  in  1892, 
and  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Rinell  two  years  later, 
with  Miss  HoyrZj  who  afterwards  became  Mrs. 
LiNDBERG.  Four  other  workers  who  joined  the 
staff  (1899-1903)  were  obliged  to  return  home  through 
ill-health. 

In  1916,  the  Mission  reported  two  principal 
stations,  Kiaochow  (1893),  with  twenty-four  out- 
stations,   and   Chu  ch'eng  |f  t^    (1904)    with    four. 


Kao-mi 


rni 


and    Jih-chao    ,0    ^,    though    still 


worked   as   outstations,    were   to   be   occupied   very 
shortly  by  foreign  missionarieef. 

The  first  day  school  was  opened  in  Kiaochow 
in  1900  with  five  pupils.  There  are  (1916)  Middle 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  in  Kiaochow,  and  in 
the  outstations  thirty-  two  day-schools  for  bovs, 
and   five  for  girls. 

A  good  staff  of  native  workers  is  employed. 
There  is  no  medical  work  under  qualified  doctors 
at  present,  the  emphasis  being  placed  mainly  on 
evangelistic  work,  by  preaching,  house-to-house 
visitation,  etc. 

Statistics  in  December  1916. 

Foreign   Missionaries        15 

Chinese   Agents  44 

Communicants     860 

SWEDISH  EAST  INDIA  TRADING  COM- 
PANY, The,  was  founded  in  1627,  but  the  first 
Swedish  vessel  to  reach  Canton  arrived  there  in 
1731,  and  from  about  1780  such  ships  seem  to  have 
been  sent  periodically. 

CoRDiER  -:  Lc:^  Debuts  de  la  Compagnic  Roy  ale 
de  Suede,  Paris,  1889. 

SWEDISH  HOLINESS  UNION.  See  China 
Inland  Mission. 

SWEDISH   MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Headquarters  : — Stockholm. 

Entered  China,  1890. 

Works  in  Hupei,  representing  "the  Free  Church 
of  Sweden. 

The  first  missionaries  of  the  Society  entered 
Wuchang  in  1890,  and  in  1893,  a  house  was  rented 
in  Sung-pu  in  Ma  ch'eng  hsien,  but  not  long  after- 
wards the  occupying  missionaries,  Revs.  Wickholm 
and  JoTiANSON  were  killed  by  the  mob  infuriated 
by  the  intrusion  of  foreigners.     For  the  time,  that 
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fuild  wtm  \'iU'tiUi\,  l)tit  ill  10()6,  u  nUtioii  wm  piuu:e- 
fully  liiiilt  in  Ma  cIi'imik  city.  lii  tlio  rn<wintimr 
Icli.m^,',  Shttui  ^  ill,  anti  iliuiiiK  cIjoii  iU[  ^,  had 
alt  ln«Mi  ()(fU|)UMl.  At  KiuK  rliou  )|l|  'HI  ft  TImjoIo 
gioul  Snniiiiury  iiiul  lioyn'  Acadrniy  in  iiiui()t4iiiu)cj 
ill  coniuutioii  with  tlio  SwtHli«h  Amrricun  Mijwionary 
CoMMiaiit. 

Mfilical  work  i«  done  at  noarly  all  tho  fliation«. 
MiisMioiiaricfl   in   1917  48 

SWEDISH  MISSION  IN  CHINA,  n.,-  C/nna 
Inltind  .1/».v'.><(>;<. 

SWEDISH   MONGOL  MISSION. 

Ilr<t(li^utn lets  :     St^Hkiiolin. 

A  .siniill  iiiidoiioniinatioiial  work  carried  on  at 
H along  Oaso,  Mongolia.  Tlio  station  wjia  o|)cned 
in  1H*M),  and  has  throo  foreign  workers  in  1917. 

SWIFTS.     Soo  MacrochirtS. 

SWINHOE,  ROBERT,  was  born  at  Calcutta 
on  September  1,  1836  and  entered  the  British  Con- 
sular fcJervico  in  1854.  Ho  retired  in  1873  and  died 
in   London  on  October  28,  1877. 

He  w;is  a  keon  student  of  Natural  History  and 
Wiis  the  first  to  give  proper  attention  to  the  study 
of  Chineso  liirds.  For  a  list  of  his  numerous 
writings  on  this  subject  see  Ornithology. 

SYCEE,  ^^\  ^)f^  h$i  ssft,  fine  silk.  Chinese  lump 
silver  is  so  called  because  it  may  when  heated  be 
drawn  out  into  silk-like  threads.     See  Shoe. 

SYLVIIDAE,  a  large  Family  of  birds  which 
consists  of  the  various  Warblers.  The  following 
are  found  in  China.  Tribura  taczanowsJcia,  N.E. 
Chihli.  T.  luteiventris,  not  common ;  found  in 
Mu-p'in.  T.  russula,  and  T.  melanorhyncha,  both 
in  N.W.  Fukien.  Urosphena  squamiceps,  Swinhoe's 
Reed-Warbler,  Canton  and  Formosa  and  in  Chihli 
by  Dr.  Weigold.  Sylvia  curruca;  N.W.  China 
and  Mongolia.  S.  aralensis;  rare;  in  the 
Ala  shan.  Philacantha  nisoria;  very  rare;  at 
Peking.  Horornis  cantans;  Formosa,  Shaweishan 
and  East  Siberia.  H.  canturiens ;  southern 
provinces  and  islands.  H.  sinensis;  S.E.  China 
to  the  Yangtze  valley.  H.  <^allidipes ;  S.E.  China. 
H.  hrevipennis;  at  Mu-p'in  and  in  central  and 
eastern  provinces.  Herhivocula  schwarzii;  in 
passage  at  Peking.  Acrocephalus  sorghophilus; 
E.  China  coast.  A.  agricola;  abundant;  all  over 
the  Great  Plain.  A.  tang  arum.  A.  orientalis  ; 
in  eastern  Siberia,  Mongolia,  the  valley  of  the 
Yellow  River,  and,  in  the  summer,  widely  in  China 
proper.  A.  bistrigiceps;  in  the  summer,  round 
Peking.  Dumeticola  affinis;  at  Mu-p'in,  in  Kansu 
and  in  eastern  Siberia.  Locustella  certhiola;  China 
generally  and  in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia.  L. 
ochotensis ;  L.  styani;  L.  fasciolata;  Amoy,  Kiang- 
su ;  in  summer  in  Manchuria.  L.  lanceolata;  in 
various  parts  from  Canton  to  Peking.  Arundinax 
aedon;    in    eastern    Siberia    and    in     Chihli.      A. 


davidianuM ;  rara  ;  at  Mu  p'ln.  Cutirola  rursuans; 
province*,  Iritui  HaiiiAn  to  TicriL«in.  C, 
;  in  ■oulh»rn  KormoMi  and  H.  Chioa. 
Ltaciniola  tinentis;  Hankow  and  Cbinwani^taa 
iJrymotpu*  exUnsicauda;  in  8.  China,  Kianf;*!  and 
^'       '■  f'/a   striata;  in    Formo'.a,    iho   Lower 

)      ..  :       nm,     Hmjch'uan,     and      Hln-nfti.      S. 

tuperctltaris;  in  S.W.  Yunnan  and  Fukien. 
Uhnpophdun  pekmeniXM ;  in  Chihli  and  in  Khonii. 
(JrthotomuH    longirauda,    tho    Ta  '    -  »       '  tha 

southern    provifi<<?i.     liurnrnui    t   r  'm; 

in  S.  China,  JIainan  and  Fornto  .i  //orettes 
brunneifronn ;  at  Mu  p'in  at  12,000  feet  allituda. 
//.  major;  fairly  common;  at  Mu  p'in,  at  a  threat 
altitude.  //.  rubuAtxpe.a  and  //.  acanthiiotdei 
concolor ;  in  Formoxa.  Ilerbivocula  armandi;  in 
the  mountains  of  N.  C'hina  and  M  IIorait^M 

ucant hizoidcs ;  in  W.  Sftuch'uan,  a.;-j  .^.M.  Fukien. 
Phylloscopus  Rubafjini.i ;  N.W.  Fukien,  Kueichou, 
Mu-p'in  and  W.  SsQch'uan.  P.  fxucatiu ;  common 
in  passage  all  over  China.  P.  zanthodryas;  at 
Amoy,  and  in  Kansu.  P.  coronatUA ;  common;  all 
over  China.  P.  occipitalis ;  S.  China.  /'.  trochi- 
loidcs;  Fukien,  Kuangtung.  P.  ttndlipes;  centra] 
China,  Kiangsi  and  Fukien.  P.  plurnhf^itarsuB ; 
very  common  in  Kansu  and  in  passage  at  Peking. 
P.  bt)rr(di.<;  common  in  paft«age  in  China  proper 
and  Mongolia.  Cryptolopha  tephroctphala;  C. 
burkii;  C.  ricketti ;  C.  8inen9i.<! ;  these  are  all  found 
in  W;  China,  Mu-p'in,  and  N.W.  Fukien.  Abrornis 
fulvifacies;  common  from  W.  Hupei  to  Mu-p'in 
and  in  Fukien;  in  Formosa.  A.  affinis;  in  Kansu. 
David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Ovfeaux  dt  la  Chine. 

SYMBOLISM.     "One  of  the  most  distinctive 

and  striking  features  of  Chinese  Art  is  the  .-symbolic 
cliaracter  of  its  expression. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  Chinese  artist  has 
exerted  his  skill  with  the  int-ention  of  producing 
not  merely  objects  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  at  the 
same  time  emblems  conveying  a  definite  meaning.'* 

This  statement  being  indubitably  correct,  a 
serious  study  of  Chinese  Art  pre-supposes  a  certain 
knowledge  of  symbolism,  a  subject,  as  yet,  imper- 
fectly treated  .n  any  European  tongue. 

The  ancients,  those  virile  artists  of  the  Shang 
and  Chou  periods,  with  bronze  and  dried  bones  as 
their  medium  of  expression,  depicted,,  in  a  symbolic 
manner,  the  Forces  of  Nature.  The  symbolism 
employed  has  been  the  study  of  Chinese  li»terati 
throughout  the  ages,  and  about  a.d.  1107  a  work 
called  the  Po  Ku  T'u  R?  -g"  i|.  the  famous  Classic 
on  bronzes,  was  published,  which  cont-ains  beside«? 
voluminous  illustrations,  most  valuable  information 
concerning  the  symbolic  meaning  of  various  forms  of 
ornament.  The  simplest,  and  the  one  mcst  frequently 
met  with  not  only  in  ancient  but  also  in  modern  art 
is  that  commonly  known  as  the  "meander"  or  key- 
pattern.     The  Chinese  call  it  the  "cloud  and  thunder 
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pattern."  As  the  author  of  the  Po  Ku  T'u  points 
out,  this  design  was  evolved  from  archaic  picto- 
giaphs  representing  clouds  and  thunder.  The 
meander  in  its  primitive  form,  such  as  found 
on  bronzes  attributed  to  the  Shang  period', 
consists  of  a  non -continuous  pattern  formed  by 
separate  pairs  of  a  simple  spiral  figure.  Later 
tho  separate  elements  became  joined  together 
and  elaborated,  tiU  in  the  course  of  time  the 
"thunder"  pattern  was  often  represented  by  a  most 
intricate  form  of  decoration.  To  an  agricultural 
people  such  a^  the  Chinese  this  emblem  possessed 
a  significance  of  supreme  importance.  Rain  was 
essenjtial  to  their  very  existence,  and  the  symbol 
for  thunder  typified  the  downpour  that  brought  the 
heaven-sent  gift  of  abundance. 

Knowing  this,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  appreciate 
the  eulogistic  remarks  made  by  Wang  Fu,  the 
compiler  of  the  Po  Ku  T'u,  concerning  a  certain 
bronze  cauldrori  of  the  Chou  dynasty,  which  to 
the  uninitiated  might  appear  commonplace  and  even 
r.gly.  He  says;  "The  lozenge-shaped  spaces  are 
occupied  by  the  'cloud  and  thunder'  surrouruding  a 
small  nipple  in  the  centre.  For  the  nipple  nourishes 
mankind,  while  clouds  and  thunder  fertilize  growing 
things.  The  K'uei  dragon,  moreover,  exerts  a 
restraining  influence  against  the  sin  of  greed.  Here 
we  have  a  single  vessel,  yet  all  the  eternal  principles 
are  there  complete.  How  excellent  was  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  ancients  !  " 

Besides  the  meander,  char?.cteristic  forms  creat- 
ed during  this  early  period  which  have  survived 
until  the  present  day  are,  the  various  dragons ;  the 
"glutton"  or  T'ao  T'ieh  ogre  manifested  by  a 
fearsome  head ;  and  the  Pa  Kua  A  th  ^^  eight 
trigrams,  which  latter  group  is  constantly  employed 
a.^  a  decoratior  and  perhaps  surpasses  in  antiquity 
all  other  designs.  Legend  dates  its  origin  about 
5,000  years  ago,  whon  it  was  revealed  to  the 
mythical  Fu  Hsi  -(^2^  by  markings  on  the  back  of' 
a  creature  called  the  "dragon-horse."    (See  Pa  Kua). 

"Examination  proves  that  the  range  of  decora- 
tive motives  employed  by  the  ancient  Chinese  was 
limited.  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  ornamented 
bronze  of  great  antiquity  that  does  not  bear  one  or 
more  of  the  three  commonest  symbolic  forms,  the 
meander,  the  T'ao  T'ieh  or  the  primitive  dragon. 
This  repetition  would  be  monotonous  did  they  not 
recur  in  endless  variation  and  combination." 

The  symbols  met  with  in  early  Chinese  Art  are 
all  of  indigenous  growth  ;  not  until  the  era  of  the 
great  Han  dynasty  which  reigned  for  about  two 
centuries  before  and  two  centuries  after  Christ  do 
we  find  direct  evidence  of  Western  influence.  "In 
B.C.  126  the  famous  minister  Chang  Ch'ien  returned 
from  his  mission  to  the  I ndo- Scythians,  and  brought 
back  with  him  much  alien  knowledge  collected 
during   his   travels.     He   had   learnt   something   of 


Buddhism  and  had  come  in  touch  with  Grecian  ouJ- 
turo.  He  also  carried  back  to  China  several  plants, 
of  which  the  grape-vine  and  pomegranate  figure 
largely  in  symbolic  art. 

After  the  beginning  of  our  era  this  transmission 
of  ideas  was  aided  by  a  still  more  potent  agency — 
that  of  religion.  Missionaries  of  various  faiths  and 
especially  of  Buddhism,  received  a  welcome  in 
China,  where  they  inevitably  became  apostles  not 
only  of  their  respective  creeds  but  also  of  their 
national  culture.  Buddhism  was  established  in 
China  about  a.d.  67,  but  for  several  centuries  made 
no  great  headway.  A  revival  took  place  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  and  the  whole 
country  was  flooded  with  examples  of  Buddhistic 
Art;  this  not  only  introduced  a  whode  world 
of  alien  mythology  which  for  centuries  provided 
a  favourite  theme  for  Chinese  painters,  sculptors, 
and  designers  in  every  branch  of  Art,  but  it 
also  directed  the  very  expression  of  these  new  ideas 
along  lines  of  Western  tradition.  To  the  present 
day  Greco-Indian  and  Persian  elements  and  emblems 
are  found  mingled  with  the  purely  native  decora- 
tion." 

To  enumerate  the  symbols  which  have  become 
conventionalized  in  Chinese  Art  and  which  are  in 
daily  use  on  many  common  articles — especially  the 
garments  of  children — is  here  impossible ;  suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  emblems  of  happy  import  (which 
the  symbols  invariably  are)  are  believed  themselves 
to  convey  the  blessings  they  represent.  In  addition 
to  concrete  emblems  there  exists  another  class  of 
symbol.  "The  Chinese  language  being  monosyllabic 
and  having  but  few  vocables  to  express  a  vast 
number  of  written  characters,  it  offers  great  scope 
for  the  employment  of  the  rebus.  This  class  of 
s^-mbolism  is  varied  and  large.  Referring  to  the 
bone  carvings  of  the  Chou  dynasty  we  have  proof 
of  its  extreme  antiquity." 

Yetts  :  Symbolism  in  Chinese  Art,  1912,  (all 
portions  of  above  article  which  appeax  in  quotation 
marks  have  been  taken  from  this  valuable  pam- 
phlet) ;  BuSHELL  :  Chinese  Art;  Gulland  :  Chinese 
Porcelain,  etc.  [F.A.] 

SZEMAO  ^^,  in  south-west  Yiinnan,  in  lat. 
22°.  47'  N.,  long.  101°  2'  E.,  was  opened  in  1897 
by  the  Gerard  Frontier  Convention  of  1895.  It  is 
situated  in  a  well-cultivated  plain  4,600  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  trade  is  with  Rangoon  and  Tonkin, 
the  chief  imports  being  raw  cotton  and  tea,  and 
it  is  an  important  entrepot  for  salt.  The  town  was, 
before  the  great  Mahommedan  rebellion,  a  grea.t 
caravan  centre,  but  its  best  days  are  past. 

1915         1916 

Net  Foreign   Imports   174,286    158,547 

Net  Chinese       ,,  — 

Exports      55,065      25,628 

Total  Hk.Tls.     ...'207,551    184,175 
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TABLET  OF  YU.     Si«o  Yii,  Tabic t  of. 

TA  CHI  fcl  \1,  loncubino  of  Ciiou  llbiN,  liuil 
ruler  ol  llio  Miuiii^  dyituiily  1160  u.c.  iSho  is 
ro^jiKUtl  ius  Uio  iiiomL  liti'utMJUH  and  criu'l  of  wonn-n 
ill  CluituHu  hihlory.  As  thu  proviouH  liyiiaBty  fell 
throiij^h  tlio  wickodnoMJS  of  tlio  coiicabiiio  Mo  Cm, 
M)  tlio  Sluing  dynasty  fi'll  by  Ta  Chi.  It  ia  iMiid 
tluit  whrn  VVu  Wan(J  took  her  (•iij)tivu  her  bt-aiity 
wiui  such  that  no  ono  was  willing  to  strike  the  facial 
blow,  till  VVu  Wang's  aged  councillor  T'ai  Kuncj, 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  put  her  to  dca/th. 

TA  CHIEN  LU,  TI  iVi  tft  .  -^  <''>wn  in  Ssuch'uan, 
the  TibeUin  nanio  of  which  (unitatcd  in  the  Chinese) 
is  Tarchendo.  It  is  ait  an  altitude  of  8,850  fe«t 
and  is  on  the  road  from  S.  Shensi  to  Tibet.  Tho 
population  is  20,000. 

TA  CH'IN.     See  Ta  Ts'in. 

TADPOLE  CHARACTERS,    ^=f  4  ^  K'o  ton 

tzu,  a  name  given  to  an  ancient  Chinese  script  and 
used  of  other  archaic  and  obsoJete  styles  of  charac- 
ter. An  example  of  p[  ^'  (sometimes  written,  4J^  Aij-) 
characters  may  be  seen  in  Legge's  Classics,  vol.  iii, 
a  reproduction  of  the  inscription  on  the  Tab}et 
of  Yii. 

Han  Yii,  in  a  poem  which  Legge  translates 
in  the  same  volume  (pp.  68,  69),  refers  to  these 
characters  as  f^  i^}-  ;|i  J^,  'tadpoles  with  doubled- 
up  bodies.' 

TAEL,  probably  from  Hindi  tola,  a  weight, 
through  the  Portuguese ;  an  ounce  (  ^  Hang)  of 
silver.     It  varies  in  different  localities. 

The  most  important  taels  are  the  k'u-p*inj  j^  2p, 
tacl,  the  hai-kuan  ^  |3  tael  and  the  Shanghai  tael. 
The  k'u-p'ing  tael  is  the  Treasury  or  Board  of 
Revenue  tael.  It  contains  575.8  grains  of  silver, 
(fmeness  1,000)  for  the  receiving  rate,  the  paying 
rate  being  0.2  per  cent,  lighter.  K'u-p'ing  taels 
100  equal  Shanghai  taels  109.6,  and  100  hai-kuan 
taels  equal  101.642  k'u-p'ing  taels.  All  dues  to  the 
Government  are  paid  in  this  currency  except 
Customs  duties  and  dues  levied  in  kijid  or  in  copper 
cash.  The  hai-kuan  tael  is  the  currency  in  which 
duties  are  levied  by  the  Maritime  Customs.  It 
contains  583.3  grains  of  silver,  (fineness  1,000)  and 
is  only  used  for  account-keeping,  all  payments  being 
made  in  the  local  currency ;  thus  at  Shanghai  for 
duty  hai-kuan  taels  100  the  merchant  pays  111.40 
Shanghai  taels. 

The  Shanghai  tael  or  "Shanghai  convention 
currenty"  is  the  standard  of  international  exchange 
for  North  China  and  the  Yangtze  basin.  It  contains 
565.65  grains  of  silver  (944  -fineness),  and  the  con- 


vention ii  that  of  luch  UmU  96  wdl  Mitlo  »  liability 
of  100  taclg  ",'  li  convention  currency."     Of 

fino    niiver    (l,0^^v>    ita^B)    the    weight    would    b« 

^Z^A^  graina. 

It  is  to  bo  noted  that  1,000  fineneti  would  be 
only  087  firKricHii  by  the  tho  Western  itandard  of 
chemically  pure  silver. 

There  are  also  Tsaoping,  Peking,  Hankow 
taels,  etc. 

Mouse  :  7'he  'J'ruUc  and  Adrntnuftrnlion  of 
China;  Wagkf,  :  Chtnest  Currenci/  and  Hanking. 

TA  HSiJEH,/:  JJX.    See  Grtat  Learning. 

TAI  PAN  /z  ff£,  great  manager.  The  manager 
iri  a  foreign  business  house.  The  term  was  formerly 
used  for  foreign  Consuls. 

T'AI    P'ING    REBELLION,   THE,   began   in 

1851  and  was  not  fcupprcsHcd  till  lb65,  after  eleven 
provinces  had  been  ravaged  and  some  twenty 
millions  of  lives  lost. 

The  author  and.  leader  of  the  rebellion  was 
Hung  Hsiu  Ch  uan  i^  i^  ^,  a  native  of  Kuang- 
tung,  born  in  1813.  He  was  sickly  and  had  visions; 
on  reading  some  Christian  books  later,  he  interpreted 
his  visions  thereby,  and  thought  he  had  a  divine 
call  to  rule  over  China.  All  his  life  and  his 
writings,  however,  show  that  he  had  no  idea  of  the 
spiritual  nature  of  Christianity. 

For  more  than  ten  years  he  and  a  few  followers 
taught  the  new  religion  as  they  understood  it, 
discarding  idols  and  the  Confucian  tablet;  and 
Hung  himself  spvent  two  months  with  Roberts,  an 
American  missionary  in  Canton.  The  government 
attempted,  of  course,  to  quash  the  growing  move- 
ment early;  but  owing  to  incapable  officers  and 
useless  troops  they  were  easily  resisted  and  beaten, 
while  their  severity  to  the  innocent  population  was 
a  help  to  the  rebel  cause. 

After  a  time  Hung  began  to  seclude  himself 
and  to  deliver  decrees  received,  as  he  said,  from  the 
Heavenly  Father  and  the  Heavenly  Brother. 

His  followers  advanced  to  Nanking  where  he 
was  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor.  To  the  government 
they  were  Ch'ang  mao  tsei  :M  ^  ftS  >  long-haired 
robbers;  but  Hung  called  his  dynasty  T'ai  P'ing 
or  "Great  Peace"  dyn.asty,  and  himself  T'ien  Wang, 
"Heavenly  King."  Five  leading  generals  were 
appointed  as  North,  East,  South,  West  and  Assistant 
Kings.  The  army  was  at  first  remarkably  well 
disciplined  and  well-behaved.  They  broke  out  from 
Yung-an  in  Kueichow,  where  they  had  suffered 
siege  for  five  moniths  on  April  7,  1852 ;  they  went 
down  the  Siang  valley,  taking  city  after  city,  and 
took  Yochow  on  the  Yangtze;  then  they  occupied 
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Hanyang  and  Wuchang,  then  Kiukiang  and  Anking ; 
on  March  8  they  encamped  before  Nanking  ;  ten  days 
later  it  fell,  and  all  its  defenders  were  slaiji. 
Chinkiang  and  Y<ingchow  suffered  the  same  soon 
after,  and  thus  the  Government  lost  the  use  of  the 
Grand  Canal. 

The  cities  which  had  not  fallen  to  them  in  their 
march  were  Kueilin,  Changsha  and  Siangtan  ;  but 
their  forces  had  grown  in  the  eleven  months  from 
under  ten  thousand  to  over  eighty  thousand.  The 
brutality  of  the  demoralized  imperialist  troops 
accounted  for  this  in  part ;  besides,  the  people 
naturally  turned  to  the  victorious  sid)e. 

It  was  at  Nanking  that  they  first  came  undi^r 
foreign  inspection.  Sir  George  Bonham,  Governor 
of  Hongkong,  accompanied  by  T.T.  Meadows,  was 
the  first  to  visit  them.  Various  other  foreigners 
afterwards  spent  some  time  among  them  getting 
information,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
was  at  this  time  much  to  hope  for,  both  because  of 
their  remarkable  success  a-od  because  of  their 
religious  tenets. 

An  immediate  metrch  on  Peking  in  full  force 
might  have  brought  the  Manchu  rule  to  an  end. 
Hung,  however,  only  sent  a  division  whose  size  we 
do  not  know ;  in  six  months  these  troops  had 
traversed  four  provinces,  taken  twenty-six  cities, 
defeated  the  imperialists  in  every  engagement  and 
encamped  within  twenty  miles  of  Tientsin.  The 
expedition  was,  however,  a  failure ;  the  troops 
returned  re  infecta. 

From  this  time  degeneracy  began.  Seven 
southern  provinces  were  separated  from  the  control 
of  Peking,  yet  received  no  organized  government 
from  the  rebels.  At  the  same  time  the  country  was 
continually  ravaged  for  supplies  and  reinforcements. 
Both  armies  lived  off  the  land  and  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  became  more  and  more  severe.  By 
the  slow  advance  of  imperialists,  who  were  even 
worse  in  their  treatment  of  the  population  than  the 
rebels  were,  the  latter  were  by  1860  limited  to  the 
country  round  Nanking  and  Anking.  Dissensions 
sprang  up  among  the  leaders,  the  Eastern  king  with 
twenty  thousand  adherents  being  beheaded,  and 
other  leaders  deserting.  From  1857  to  1860  the 
imperialists  pressed  closer  round  Nanking,  trusting 
to  famine  and  disease  doing  their  work.  It  is  said 
cannibalism  was  common  in  the  city.  The  ammuni- 
tion ran  short.  But  Hung's  spirit  was  .«5till  firm  ; 
ho  appointed  eleven  other  kings,  including  some 
very  able  men,  and  on  May  6,  1860  they  broke  out, 
scattered  the  besieging  armies,  captured  Chinkiang 
and  some  other  cities,  then  returned  to  Nanking 
with  plenty  of  guns  and  ammunition.  Soochow  and 
Hangchow  were  in  their  hands,  and  they  sought  to 
regain  control  of  the  Yangtze. 

Shanghai  was  threatened  in  August,  and  might 
have  fallen  except  for  French  and  British  troops. 


It  is  noteworthy  that  French     and  British  were  at 
the  time  marching  against  Peking  ! 

The  imperialists  now  sought  foreign  aid,  with 
the  result  that  Wakd  {q.v.)  captured  Sungkiang'. 
He  organized'  a  large  force  which  received  the  name 
of  The  Ever  Victorious  Army,  Ch'ang  sheng  chiin. 
Ward  was  succeeded  by  BuRGEViNfi  {q.v.),  and  in 
April,  1863,  Charles  George  Gordon  (not  Peter, 
as  Williams'  Middle  Kingdom  persists  in  dubbing 
him)  was  appointed  to  the  command.  "The  force, 
after  purging,  numbered  three  thousand,  with  four 
small  steamers  and  a  number  of  native  boats.  It 
attacked  and  took  various  cities  of  strategic  import- 
ance, till  at  last  Soochow  surrendered.  Many  other 
engagements  followed,  however,  for  the  relpels  became 
more  stubborn  as  their  cause  grew  more  hopeless  ;  but 
by  May,  1864,  Gordon's  work  was  ended  and  the 
Ever  Victorious  Army  was  disbanded.  He  had  led 
it  to  the  capture  of  twenty-three  cities,  but  more 
than  once  he  gave  up  his  command  in  indignation 
at  the  treachery  or  dishonesty  of  government 
officials,  only  returning  to  his  thankless  work  from 
a  high  sense  of  duty. 

The  Chung  Wang  {q.v.)  still  defended  Nan- 
king, but  the  wall  was  breached  by  a  mine  in  July, 
and  the  leaders  and  seven  thousand  rebels  put  to 
death,  the  T'ien  Wang,  Hung,  having  committed 
suicide  three  weeks  before. 

Two  bodies  of  rebels  were  still  holding  out  in 
Chekiang.  Tseng  Kuo-fan  drove  them  from 
Huchou,  and  they  slowly  retreated  southwards,  and 
v/ere  gradually  destroyed  in  the  spring  of  1865. 

The  beginnings  of  the  movement  were  full  of 
promise,  but  after  seme  years  it  was  a  growin^g 
curse  and  scourge  in  the  land.  It  destroyed,  but 
rebuilt  nothing,  and  protected  none.  In  its  latest 
years  all  semblance  to  even  a  distorted  Christianity 
had  disappeared ;  it  became  pure  savagery. 

The  literature  on  the  subject  is  immense,  in- 
cluding translations  of  T'ai  P'ing  books,  tracts, 
ritual,  etc.  Perhaps  the  most  important  reading 
must  be  done  in  contemporary  magazines  and 
newspapers. 

CoRDiER  :  Bibliothcca  Sinica,  col.  645  et  scq. ; 
Blue-books  relating  to  China;  Callery  and  Ivan  : 
L' Insurrection  en  Chine;  the  same  in  English ; 
Meadows  :  The  Chinese  and  their  liehellions ; 
LiNLE  :  Ti-Ping  Tien-Kwoh;  Brine  :  The  Taeping 
Rebellion  in  China. 

TAIREN.     See  Dairen. 

T'AI  SHAN,  ^  llj.  in  Shantung,  is  the  chief 
of  the  Five  Sacred  Mountains  of  China,  and  is 
called  the  Eastern  Peak  ^^  ^  .  It  is  situated 
north  of  the  prefectuxal  city  of  T'ai-an  fu,  4,500 
feet  above  sea-level.  The  mountain  was  anciently 
regarded  as  a  divinity,  and  was  elevated  by  a  Sung 
Emperor  to  Che  rank  of  the  Equal  of  Heaven.  After 
the  introduction  of  Buddhism  this  mountain  deity 
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WHA  allotted  tliti  function  of  muting  out  rcwardi 
and  |iuniMlini«wit:>  in  tliM  next  world.  ^'Iio  niKrH'nAiit 
of  /</<(/  Ij*  und  n/mn  jj^  lo  lieavi'n  antl  Kuitli  inado 
(it  the  Huniinit  and  fo(j>t  of  T'ai  Shan  were  (ir»t 
offoixnl  by  tlio  l!nnM«ror  \Vu  in  110  B.C.  'I'hcy  wor© 
rt'[  <'ut«'d  fronj  tiino  to  time  l>y  finpcrorM  of  diff«^nnt 
d}  nahtii'H.  Tho  religion  in  now  almoHt  wliolly 
Taoist,  tho  niont  popular  object  of  womliip  being 
a  fonmlo  divinity,  tho  dau^jliU-r  of  the  mountain, — 
calli'd  /*»  fisi<t  yiKin  chun  ^'}  gj  ;{;  ^1"  ,  tho  'Kodch-HS 
of  coloured  cloudH,'  or  the  'j^otldcH.s  of  dawn.'  llor 
woiTship  datea  from  A.D.  1008,  when  a  largo  stono 
imago  was  discovered  on  tho  Bummit.  A  jade 
rCplica,  nuidt>  by  imperial  orders  and  erected  on  the 
place  of  discovery,  drew  countless  wor8hi[)pc'r8. 
During  tho  Ming  pwiod  tho  goddess  enjoyed  ihc 
greatest  i)opularity.  Her  supposed  tomb  is  shown 
in  a  pavilion  near  the  summit. 

A  stono  stairway  of  nearly  7,000  steps  winds 
up  tho  mountain  to  tho  top,  and  is  bordered  by 
temples,  monuments,  inscriptions  and  shrines.  A 
rough  stone  monument  is  said  to. have  been  erected 
in  B.C.  219  by  Cii'in  Sinn  Huang  Ti.  A  temple  to 
tho  Jade  Emperor,  Yii  Huang,  tho  supreme 
divinity  of  the  Taoists,  is  on  tie  summit  as  well 
as  a  Confucian  temple,  erected  in  1714. 

MouLE  :  T'ai  bhan,  (Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S., 
vol.  xliii) ;  Stanley  :  T'ai  Shnn  (East  of  Asia, 
vol.  iv) ;  Chavannes  :  Le  T'oi  Chan;  Tschepe  :  Der 
T'ai-scha7i  und  seine  KuJtstdtten,  1906. 

T'AI-T'AI,  isiX-  Properly  the  title  for  the 
wife  of  an  official  who  has  a  button. 

T'AI  WAN  iiv^.    The  island  of  Formosa  [q.v.) 

T'AI  YANG  CH'IAO,  %m>m,  Sun  bridge; 
a  mountain  in  Lolo  land,  W.  Ssuch'uan,  estimated 
by  Baber  at  20,000  ft.  in  height. 

Baser  :  Travel?  and  Researches  in  Western 
China,  p.  115. 

TAI-YUAN  FU  jl^:  BA  M  ^^e  great-plain  city, 
is  in  lat.  37°  53*  N.,  and  long.  112°  29'  E-,  on  the 
northern  border  of  one  of  the  central  plains  of 
Shansi,  of  which  province  it  is  the  capital.  Tho 
plain  abounds  in  fertility  and  the  hills  suirrounding 
it  are  rich  in  minerals.  The  population  is  230,000 
(Ricil\rd). 

TAJIK.     See  Ta  shih. 

TAKIN,  a  strange  animal  of  the  Bovidae 
Family,  related  to  the  musk-ox  and  placed  by  some 
naturalists  between  oxen  and  sheep,  by  others 
between  goats  and  antelopes.  There  is  one  species 
in  N.  China.  Budorcas  hedfordi,  discovered  by 
Anderson  in  1909-10  in  S.W.  Shensi. 

It  has  seldom  been  killed  in  China  by  foreigners, 
the  first  case  probably  being  that  killed  by  Meares. 

B.  hedfordi  of  Shensi  is  the  most  specialized 
form,  the  chief  difference  being  coloui".     The  animal 


i«  \ory  diHicult  to  de»crib« ;  many  piciurei  of  it 
arc  giM'u  in  Wallace' m  \}<hM. 

In  .Shcnui  it  i«  called  l"un  ytn..i  ^-'V,  goat; 
in    KanKU    YtK   niu^    wild   ox.      M<  •  nt>    are 

given  by  Wallace,  one  being  62  inches,  height  at 
•houldcr. 

SowKfiuY  :  Journal,  S .C.li.Il  A .S.,  vol.  xlvii ; 
Wallace  :  liig  (inmt  of  Crntrfd  and  WttUrn  China. 

TAKLA  MAKAN;  the  great  desert  of  tha 
Tarim  buMui,  especially  the  western  part,  is  known 
by  tliin   rtnrri'v 

TAKU,  J^  \l{,  a  village  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pei-ho,  on  the  itouthern  side,  sixty-seven  miles  from 
Tientuin.  Tho  village  is  a  very  poor  one,  and  tho 
only  foreign  rc«idont«  are  thrj«o  connected  with  the 
Customs,  tho  I'llot  (Jorporation  and  the  J..ighter 
Companic".  The  water  on  the  Har  ranges  from  two 
to  fciurtocn  feet  at  the  .Spring  tidee,  and  vessels 
constantly  have  to  wait  outside.  A  railway  from 
tho  town  of  Tang-ku  (two  miles  further  up  tho 
river),  runs  to  Tientsin  :  it  was  completed  in  1888. 

Taku  is  noted  for  several  engagements  between 
its  forts  and  foreign  naval  forces.  On  May  20,  1858, 
Sir  Michael  Seymour  forced  and  passed  them, 
taking  Lord  Elgin  to  Tientsin,  where  the  Treaty 
of  Tientsin  was  signed  the  next  month.     In  .June  of 

1859  they  were  attacked  again,  but  with  disa.strou8 
results  to  the  British.  A  third  attack  was  /hade 
on  August  20,  1860,  the  forts  being  captured  from 
the  land  side.  In  the  Boxer  Rebellion  the  forts 
were  once  more  taken  by  gunboats  of  the  foreign 
powers,  June  17,  1900 ;  and  by  the  Peace  Protocol 
of  1901  China  was  required  to  raze  them, 

TALAY,  a  name  used  by  Odoric  for  the  Yang- 
tze. Xo  other  traveller  of  his  time  mentions  it  by 
this  name.  It  is  the  Mongol  word  dcdai  or  talai, 
the  sea,  and  the  Mongols  used  the  word  as  the  name 
of  the  Great  River. 

Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither,  vol.  ii, 
p.  206. 

TA  LIEN  WAN,  ^'^^,  Ta-lien  Bay,  the 
bay  on  the  south  of  which  Dalny  or  Dairen  i.s 
situated.  Ta-lien  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay, 
7  miles   north  from   Dairen.     In  the  expedition  of 

1860  it  was  the  base  or  depot  of  the  British  forces, 
M'hile  the  French  were  at  Chefoo.     See  Dairen. 

Wolseley  :  Narrative  of  the  War  with  China 
in  1S60. 

TALISMANS  g^  hua  fu,  the  written  charms 
prepared  by  Taoist  priests.  They  are  generally 
more  or  less  unintelligible  to  the  uninstructed,  and 
might  be  regarded  as  mere  distorted  scrawls;  they 
are  however  subject  to  rules  and  consist  of  a  special 
handwriting,  which  has  been  analysed  and  fully 
described  by  P.  Dore.  In  his  work  will  be  found 
150  examples,  figured,  dissected  and  translated. 
There  is  endless  variety  in  the  objects  of  talismans ; 
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they   are  against  all   manner   of  sickness, — cough, 
colic,   delirium,  etc.  ;  against  fire,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  compass,  and  ad  ovinia  ! 

Provincial  coins  of  the  K'ang  Hsi  and  Shun 
Chih  periods  were  produced  at  twenty-five  mints 
and  bear  corresponding  characters  on  the  reverse. 
For  some  unknown  reason  twenty  only  of  these 
K'ang  Hsi  coins  have  taJismanic  power  when 
strung  together, 

DoRE  :  Jiccherches  sur  les  Superstitions,  tome  v, 
partie  1. 

TALLOW,  VEGETABLE,  jf^  ^j^  chiu  yu, 
yielded  by  6apium,  sebiferum,  the  "Tallow  tre€,"  a 
mombei'  of  the  Spurge  family,  which  occurs  in  all 
the  warmer  parts  of  China,  and  is  remarkable  for 
tho  beautiful  autumnal  tints  of  its  foliage.  ThLs 
tree  is  known  by  several  colloquial  names — in  South 
China  it  is  the  Chiu-tiu  shu  ;j^-J-i^;  in  centraJ 
parts  the  Mou-tzu  shu  ^^^;  in  the  west  the 
Ch'uantzu  shu.  The  seeds  furnish  tallow ;  iho 
kernels  when  crushed  yield  an  oil,  one  of  the 
properties  of  which  is  to  turn  grey  hair  black ;  the 
refuse  of  the  seeds  is  a  valuable  manure  for  the 
tobacco  plant;  the  bark  is  used  as  a  medicine,  %nd 
the  lea\es  provide  a  black  dye.  The  fruits,  three- 
celled  and  blackish-brown  when  ripe,  are  spread 
in  the  sun  to  dry,  where  they  open  and  the  three 
elliptical  seeds  appear,  covered  with  a  white  sub- 
stance, which  is  removed  by  steaming  and  rubbing 
through  a  bamboo  small-meshed  sieve.  The  fat  is 
collected  and  melted,  and  moulded  into  cakes,  in 
which  state  it  is  the  Pi  yu  of  commerce.  The  seeds 
are  crushed  and  the  oil  extracted  is  Ting  yu.  When 
the  fat  and  oil  are  not  separated  but  crushed  and 
pressed  together,  the  mixed  product  is  named  Mou 
yu.  In  Chiria  all  three  products  are  used  in  candle 
inanufactuffe,  the  pi  yu  having  the  highest  melting 
point;  when  it  is  employed,  only  a  very  thin  covering 
of  insect  wax  (used  on  the  exterior  of  all  Chinese 
randies)  ia  necessary.  All  these  products  are 
exported  to  Europe  for  use  in  soap  making.  The 
average  amount  exported  is  about  2C0,C0O  piculs, 
valued  at  about  Hk.  Tls.  10  per  picul.  Vegetable 
tallow  comes  from  the  hilly  region  of  W.  Hupor 
and  S.E.  Ssijch'uan,  from  Kueichou,  Hunan  and 
Kuangsi.  The  export  for  1916  was  pels.  256,960, 
value  Hk.Tls.  3,011,695. 

BowRA  :  Customs  Trade  Reports,  Ningpo,  1868  ; 
Wilson  :  A  Nnturnli.H  in  W.  China,  vol.  ii,  p.  67. 

ANIMAL,  ^  ,'ij^  niu  yu.  That  which  is 
exported  from  Chefoo  is  made  from  the  melted, 
down  tails  of  Shantung  aheep,  but  the  bulk  is 
beef  tallow.  There  is  a  largo  export  trade,  which 
began  to  be  important  in  1909.  The  leading  ports 
are  Tientsin,  Tsingtao,  and  Hankow. 

The  export  for  1915  was  113.000  pels.,  value 
Hk.Tls.  1,162,000.  and  for  1916  was  pels.  306.003. 
value  Hk.TU.  5,055,071. 


TALLOW  TREE.     See  Tallow. 

TAMAO,  also  known  as  Tamau,  Tamou,  etc; 
the  harbour  on  the  north-west  of  the  island  of 
Sancian,  St.  John,  or  San  shan,  the  only  spot  where 
foreign  trade  was  permitted  till  1554,  when  Lampacao 
was  substituted.  The  name  is  sometimes  used  for 
the  whole  island.  It  is  the  Portuguese  corruption 
of  Ta  ngao  or  Ta  ao,  ;^  ^. ,  great  bay.  In  1522 
the  Portuguese  were  driven  from  the  place  because 
of  the  doings  of  Simon  d'Andeade  {q.v.).  It  is  not 
known  when  they  again  began  to  trade  there.  See 
San  shan. 

TAMO,   the   Chinese  name  for  Bodhidharma, 

{q.v.). 

TAN  FU,  ]g  ^,  also  known  as  Ku  Kung  -^  ^ 
{ancient  duUe)  and  T'ai  Wang  >^  ^  {great  prince 
or  king  T'ai),  the  grandfathei'  of  the  founder  of  the 
Chou  dynasty.  He  was  ruler  of  the  small  State  of 
Pin  1^,  near  the  modern  Hsi-an  fu.  According  to 
Mencius  he  paid  tribute  to  the  barbarians  (Hsiung- 
nu  Tartars),  but  was  at  last  forced  by  their  oppres- 
sion to  move  to  Ch'i  i^,  calling  his  principality 
Chou,  probably  in  B.C.  1327.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  Chou  ancestors  had  for  centuries  adopted  a 
semi-Tartar  style  of  life. 

Legge  :  Mencius,  p.  51 ;  Hirth  :  Ancient  History 
of  China. 

T'ANG    DYNASTY,  THE,||  IB  ,  one  of  the 

most  glorious  in  Chinese  history,  was  founded  by 
Li  YiiAN,  a  general  of  the  Sui  dynajEJty,  with  hie 
capital  at  Ch'ang-an,  He  made  peace  with  the 
Turks,  encouraged  learning,  and  partially  suppressed 
the  Buddhist  monasteries.  T'ai  Tsung,  aftet 
strengthening  the  army  and  driving  back  the 
Turkomans,  devoted  himself  to  learning.  The 
empire  was  divided  into  ten  provinces.  In  630  he 
received  embassies  from  mafiy  tributary  states.  He 
crushed  the  Turkic  power,  but  was  unsuccessful  in 
an  invasion  of  Koi'ea.  In  his  reign  Nestorians  and 
Mohammedans  settled  in  China.  His  son  Kao 
Tsung  completed  the  conquest  of  Korea,  and  drove 
out  the  Tibetans,  who  had  made  inroads  on  the, 
enrpire.  At  his  death  his  wicked  empress,  Wu  Hou, 
seized  the  power  and  ruled  for  twenty  years,  during 
which  time  the  K'itan  Tartars  and  the  Tibdtans 
were  conquered.  In  734  HsiiAN  Tsung  divider!  the 
r-ountry  into  fifteen  provinces.  He  instituted  the 
Hanlin  Yiian,  and  he  fell  under  the  charm  of 
Yang  Kuei  fei. 

In  765  a  formidable  rebellion  occurred,  to  sup- 
press which  the  Emperor  called  in  the  Uighurs. 
Under  Hsi  Tsung  another  rebellion  broke  out 
which  was  quelled  by  the  assistance  of  the  Turks. 
The  incapacity  of  later  Emperors  plunged  the 
Empire  into  disorder,  an-d  the  throne  was  seized  by 
Chu  W^n. 
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Ai  ntgardB  intorcourAo  with  uthor  porta  of  Aim 
during  Huh  dyiiaMty  u  Oiincnu  genoral  succoaikfully 
doffMittHl  tlui  MolwuiinuMiaiiH  in  bM,  and  flccta  aadtxi 
to  (lid  TorHian  (iu]f  a^iiinHl  iliu  AruliM,  who  bt^nn  an 
active  propaganda  hoth  in  t)iu  aouth  and  nortli  woat. 

Thu  r'aiig  (iyntihly  period  \\iiH  hocri  rt'gardi-d  M 
t)n«  goUicn  ago  of  art,  p<K>try  and  lit4'ratiiro.  ('hinesA 
art,  greatly  ntiiMulaU'd  by  Huddhiitni,  found  ita 
gieatc«t  exponent  in  Wu  Tao  t/.Q  ;  I^i  ro  and  Tu  ro 
wore  the  greatist  poets  of  tho  time. 

In  7U5  tiie  Hani  in  Academy  wjuh  founded  and  tho 
Peking  (Uiitttt  ia  stated  to  have  atarted  about  the 
Hanio  time. 

*Men  of  T'ang*  i8  the  torni  used  in  Kuangturig 
aM  *Men  of  Han'  is  used  in  tho  resit  of  China. 

Tho    dynasty    lasted    287   years    under    twenty 
rulers. 

Dyn,  Title.  AccessiDn    Reign  Title  Adopted 

;fi    111   Kao  Tsu  618  g^  '^,  Wu   Tfi  613 

;*:     ^  T'ai  Tsung         627  ^{^  }fi  Cheng  Kuan       627 

650  ;j<  fj:j[  Yung  Hui 
1^  ^  Hsicn  Ch'ing 
tl  m  I^ung  So 
m  «  Lin   Te 
^  ^>  Ch'ien    Feng 
jjjgi  gt   Tsung  Chang 
^  ^,  Ilsien   Heng 
V  7C  Shang  Yuan 
^  a   I  Feng 
^■^  T'iao  Lu 

7^  ri   ^^""g   Lung 
^  ^  K'ai  Yao 
^  ^  Yung  Shun 
5i»  iM  Hung   Tao 
Chung  Tsung     681  j^  ^  Ssu  Sheng 


Dyn.  Title.         AccMaion  Reifcn  Title  Adopted 


»l» 


ThunK   I "ung 


H  A  Sh6n  Lung        706 


^    as  Kao  Tsung 


^ 
^ 


^ 


^   Jui   Tsung 


684  ^  gq   Wen   Ming 
^     ;g    Wu  Hou  681  %  ^  Kuang  Tse 

(The    Empress 

Wu,  usurper)     ^  ^   Chui  Kung 

^  g  Yung  Ch'ang 
®|7J  Tsai   Ch'u 
5^c  55  T'ien  Shou 


Adopted  the  dynastic 
Style  ^  Chou  in  lieu 
of  ^  T'ang  from 
A.D.   690. 


650 
656 
661 
664 
666 
668 
670 
674 
676 
679 
630 
681 
632 
683 
684 
684 
684 


in  S  Ju  I 

^%   Ch'ang  Shou 
5i  WL  Yen   Tsai 
^  ^  Cheng   Sheng 
'^m'^M  T'ien   T'se 

Wan    Sui 
%^m^   Wan   Sui 

T'ung  T'ien 
|t^  35[;  Shen  Kung 
|g  ^  Sheng  Li 
^  la  Chiu  Tsu 
:;^  S>  Ta  Tsu 
^  ^  Ch'ang  An 


685 
689 
689 
690 

692 

692 
694 
695 

695 

696 
697 
698 
700 
701 
701 


V    itf«  Jui  Tsung 


'f'liriicd  the  throne) 

fk  HL  (*J»ing  Lung  707 

710jfcaj  Thing  Yun  710 

;*:  M  T'ai  Chi  712 

itIU  Yen    U'-  712 

i('>r76)  lUuan  (orYUan) 

|j(   I'sung  or  59 £J  11^713  ^35  Ifnien  T'icn  713 

Wtc  K'ai  Yuan  713 

Hfi  Tien  I'oo  742 

]§     fl  Su  Tsung  7&G^  ta  ^>^>>h  T^  756 

Changed   in   761   to     \   ^  ^  Ch'ien  Yuan  758 

7C  ^P,  the  lat  year      I  J.  yc  Slung  Yuan  760 

of  all  time.  j    %  JK  i'ao  Ying  762 

{^     ':^  Tai  Tsung  763jl?tt  Kuang  T^  763 

;Xll  Yung  T'ai  766 

;Ac  K  Ta  Li  766 

^    ^   To  Tsung  780tt«1»  Chien  Chung  780 

H  :;c  Using  Yuan  784 

rt  :>C  Cheng  Yuan  785 

J<a     ^;-T  Shun  Tsung       b^Jo;^  )?(.  Yung   Cheng  905 

j£(    S?   Hsien   Tsung     806  x  ^^  Yuan   Ho  806 

!i    ^i^*  Mu   Tsung         821  fi  15  Ch'ang  Ch'ing  821 

^    ^  Ching  Tsung     825  3^  g  Pao  Li  825 

X    i^   Wen   Tsung       827  M  ^  T'ai  Ho  827 

Kl  JiK  K'ai   Cli'cng  836 

g^    ^  Wu  Tsung  841  "fr^  Hui   Ch'ang  841 

It    ^  Hsiian  Tsung     847  :*:  '1'  T'ai   Chung  847 

^    ^   I   Tsung  86C  ^  \^  Hsien  T'ung  860 

ff    ^    Hsi  Tsung         874  it  ?7  Ch'ien  Fu  874 

^  Oq  Kuang  Ming  880 

^  f-U  Chung   Ho  881 

3t'^i^  Kuang   Ch'i  885 

!$:  ^^.  Wen  Te  888 

BB    ^  Chao  Tsung       889  tllE  Lung  Chi  889 

:A:  «l  Ta   Shun  890 

^  »S  Ching  Fu  892 

$t  ^  Ch'ien  Ning  894 

3fe  ^  Kuan?  Hua  893 

^  ^  T'len  Fu  901 

5c  I&  T'ien  Yu  904 
I^H^  Chao  Hsuan  Ti 

or]a^      or  Ai  Ti         904  5^^  T'ien   Yu  905 

T'ANG      DYNASTY,      LATER.       See     Five 

Dynasties. 

TANGERINES.     See  Oranrjes. 

T'ANG  SHAN,  a  poetical  appellation  for  their 
province  used  by  the  Cantonese.  It  is  in  memory 
of  the  glories  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  and  the 
Cantonese  use  T'ang  jen  J^  A  as  other  provinces 
use  Han  tzu  ^  ^.     See  Han,  Sons  of. 

TANG    SHAN    ENGINEERING    COLLEGE, 

The.  This  institution  was  founded  in  1905  on  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Claude  Ktsder,  c.m.g., 
then  Engineer-in-Chief  on  the  Imperial  Railways  of 
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North  China,  and  under  the  auspices  of  Ho  Yen-mei 
and  YiiAN  Shih-k'ai,  as  a  railway  school  in  c^on- 
nection  with  the  Peking -Mukden  Line.  Mr.  D.  P. 
Griffiths,  now  Acting  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo  Railway,  was  appointed 
as  Principal,  with  Uiree  British  professors.  Build- 
ings, including  lecture  halls,  dormitcries  and  .re- 
sidences, were  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  3100,000, 
to  accommodate  upwards  of  200  students.  The 
students  were  admitted  by  examinations  held  in  the 
principal  treaty  ports.  A  four  years'  coua'se  (two 
years  in  general  science  and  two  years  technical)  was 
offered.  Work  commenced  in  1906.  At  the  end  of 
1908  Mr.  Griffiths  left  and  was  replaced  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Civil  Engineering  by  Dr.  Herbert  Chatley, 
afterwards  of  the  Nanking-Hunan  Railway.  At  the 
same  time  the  Board  of  Communications  (now  the 
Chiao  T'ung  Pu)  took  over  the  administration  and 
attempted  to  widen  the  scope  of  the  work  to  cover 
most  branches  of  engineering.  Laboratories,  work- 
shops, and  additional  lecture  halls  were  built  and 
a  fair  amount  of  equipment  was  installed.  The 
Revolution  in  1911  interrupted  the  develcpanent  and 
since  then  the  authorities  have  restricted  the  work 
to  that  originally  planned,  viz.  :  instruction  in 
location  and  permanent  way  engineering.  There 
are  now  over  one  hundred  graduates  from  this 
college,  mostly  holding  junior  positions  on  Chinese 
railways.  Within  the  last  few  years,  owing  to 
financial  restrictions,  unrest  among  the  students, 
political  disturbance  and  faulty  management,  the 
early  standard  has  not  been  wholly  maintained,  but 
it  is  still  one  of  the  best  purely  Chinese  technical 
schools.  [H.C.] 

TANGUT  SCRIPT.  In  1036  Li  Yuan-hag 
proclaimed  himself  an  independent  ruler  in  N.W. 
China  with  his  capital  at  Hsia  chou  (now  Ning-hsia 
fu)  with  Hsia  as  the  title  of  his  dynasty.  Chinese 
annals  call  the  dynasty  the  Western  Hsia,  ®  S 
Hsi  Hsia;  it  lasted  till  overthrown  by  Chenghis 
Khan  in  1227.  Contemporary  records  state  that  a 
new  script  was  modelled  on  the  ancient  Chinese 
Fcript  called  7A  s/iu,  but  the  clue  to  the  method 
used  remains  to  be  discovered.  This  is  known  as 
thf  Tangut  script ;  examples  may  be  found  on  coins 
and  in  a  six-language  inscription  in  the  Nan-K'ou 
Pass,  in  a  bi-lingnal  iivscription  at  Liangchovi. 
Kansu,  etc.  Cifiw  Review,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  65. 

TANK  A,  3i  5^  tan  chia.  cgrj  pfoplc;  the  name 
of  a  tril»c  of  aborigines,  driven  in  early  times  to 
live  on  the  water;  now  the  'boat  i)opulation'  of 
Canton.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  name 
is  derived  from  the  shape  of  tlie  boats,  which  are 
often  called  'egg-boats.*  For  centuries  the  people 
were  forbidden  to  live  ashore,  but  in  1730' Yuno 
CnftNO  permitted  them  to  live  in  villages  close  t-o 
the   river.     They   were   however   still   forbidden  to 


intermarry  with  the  Chinese  and  might  not  compete 
ill  the  examinations 

Giles  :  A  Glossary  of  Reference. 

T'AO   CH'IEN,  p^   tlf,    a.d.  365-427,    a    well- 
known  poet,    who   in    .spite    of    poverty    would    not 
occupy  an  official  post  but  preferred  a  life  devoted 
to  poetry,  music,  wine,  and  chrysanthemum-growing. 
Giles  :   Chinese  Literature,  p.   128. 

TAOISM. — History. — Chinese  scholars  nave 
never  doubted  that  Taoism  was  an  ind-genous 
growth,  traceable  back  through  Chc'a:-^g  Tzij  and 
Lieh  Tzu  to  Lao  Tzu  and  the  YeV.;w  Emperor, 
(B.C.  2697).  But  some  foreigners,  '.  ;ruck  with  the 
disparity  between  Taoist  doctrines"  and  the  typical 
Chinese  mind,  have  sought  an  extra-Chinese  origin 
for  them.  They  have  been  ascribed  to  early  Indian 
influence,  Brahmanistic  or  early-Buddhist,  Tao 
being  sometimes  identified  with  Dhdrma;  some 
early  missionaries  believed  in  a  Jewish  origin ;  while 
Chaldea  has  also  been  ciredited  with  handing  on 
mystical  doctrines  to  China,  together  with  astrology 
and  other  occult  arts. 

According  to  Ssu-ma  Ch'ien,  practically  the 
only  authority  on  the  matter,  Lao-Tzu,  an  older 
contemporary  of  Confucius,  gave  such  a  new 
direction  to  certain  ancient  teachings  that  hencefortli 
for  centuries  they  were  known  as  ^  :^  ii  i^  (^) 
i.e.  "the  doctrine  (or  craft)  of  the  Yellow  Emperor 
and  Lao  Tzij."  After  Chuang  Tzu  became  famous, 
they  were  also  known  as  "the  Doctrine  of  Chuang 
Tzii  and  Lao  Tzu,"  while  the  use  of  the  term 
Taoism  to  designate  them  seems  to  have  come  in 
about  the  time  of  Huai  Nan  Tzu,  (died  B.C.  122). 

The  age  of  Lao  Tzii  was  a  time  of  great  iriteUr 
lectual  activity,  which  lasted  till  the  accession  of 
Ch'in  Shih  Huang  Ti.  The  pressing  problem 
which  faced  al!  the  numerous  schools  of  thought 
was  a  political  one,  viz.,  how  to  save  the  country, 
which  through  the  weakness  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  clashing  of  the  feudal  states  was  in  a  terrible 
condition.  As  is  well  known,  Confuchus,  who 
was  an  admirer  of  the  reigning  boose  of  Chou, 
believed  in  one  eternally -best  social  order, — "absolnt- 
ism  tempered  by  ancient  precedents," — emphasized 
the  necessity  of  a  strong  central  government,  and 
glorified  Y\o,  Shun  and  other  benevolent  autocrats 
of  the  olden  time. 

Lao  Tzu  however  preferred  Shang  methods  to 
those  of  Chou,  and  considered  the  simple  "way"  of 
the  Five  Emperors  as  bet<ter  still.  The  Yellow 
Emperor  and  Shrn  Nunc,  the  Divine  Husbandman, 
were  superior  to  Yao  and  Shun.  The  remedy  for 
the  times  was  not  a  stronger  central  government  so 
much  as  less  government  of  all  kinds.  Confucius 
believed  in.  the  power  of  human  nature  to  remain 
upright  if  properly  tnufjht ;  Lao  Tzu  believed  it 
would   keep   straight  if  left   to  itself.     This   is  his 
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famoufi  doctrinn  of  Wuwrt,  (Iiittction  or  Non- 
asaorlion),  which  uroinn  to  Itavc  wiLhiicld  hitn  from 
tiUhtiMg,  iu»  CoNKixiUM  did,  111  tlio  aid  ol  Lltuaturo. 
Nt'ilhcr  Imo  'Vzii  nor  any  of  Ihu  niiuiy  Buiioola  who 
cluiinud  to  expound  'J'aa  edited  tho  uibciunt  iitcraturo 
in  their  own  intorcBta,  and  I.ao  'I'zu  hiu  never  been 
credited  witli  nuy  other  work  than  the  'Jdu  'I'c  Cfiiiuj 
ot  five  Uiou.sand  diaracters.  For  some  three  or  four 
l^undrt^<l  yeora,  i.e.  till  tlio  First  Kin]>oror  aBcendcd 
tlie  tlirone,  other  nchoola — iledoniatb,  Lef^ahats, 
KiyoriatH,  Militaiust.H,  EchH-tica,  etc.,  with  tho 
followers  of  Mo  Tzu  and  iisuN  TzQ  continued  to 
dispute  with  tho  Cx>nfucianiBt8,  (whoso  doctrines 
had  been  'supportodi  and  developed  by  Mencius), 
and  with  ilio  'I'aoists  prcujxsr,  (whofio  bcjiofs  had 
been  expanded  by  Lilii  Tzu  and  Chuano  Tzii) ; 
but  witli  tho  burning  of  the  books  and  scholars  in 
B.C.  213-  214  C'oii/fuciaiu.srn  was  eclip.sed,  and  an 
adulterated  Taoism  triumphed  for  a  space.  The 
new  ruler  and  his  chief  ministers  were  under  Taoist 
influence,  of  the  more  magical  and  grosser  type,  as 
is  seen  in  the  expedition  sent  to  the  Fairy  Isles  of 
the  Eastern  sea,  and  in  the  sparing  of  the  /  C/iinfj, 
the  ofte  classical  link  between  the  Confucianists  and 
Taoists,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  book  on 
divination. 

The  Ch'in  dynasty  fell  in  B.C.  206,  yet  under 
the  early  Han  Emperors,  Lao  Tzu's  doctrine  was 
still  favoured.  The  First  Emperor,  who  hated 
Confucianism,  had  a  number  of  prominent  ministora 
of  Taoist  proclivities,  and  there  is  record  of  various 
flourishing  centres  of  the  cult  especially  in  Shan- 
tung, to  this  day  a  Taoist  stronghold.  Wen  Ti, 
(B.C.  179  to  156),  encouraged  the  search  for  the 
orthodox  classics,  and  wished  to  restore  the 
Confucian  teaching  and  ceremonial,  but  his  consort 
was  a  lover  of  Taoist  teaching  who  disliked 
Confucius,  and  brought  up  her  son  and  grandson 
in  the  same  ideas.  It  was  apparently  to  please  her 
that  the  Tao  Tt  Ching  was  made  a  sacred  text,  and 
in  her  son's  reign  it  was  decreed  a  school-book  for 
the  whole  Empire.  Her  grandson,  Wu  Ti,  though  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  patron  of  the  newly-recovered 
classics,  and  instituted  the  first  literary  degrees  in 
B.C.  136,  yet  for  the  greater  part  of  his  long  reign 
was  also  devoted  to  the  magic  and  wonder-mongery 
of  the  Taoists.  After  the  recovery  of  the  classics 
and  the  revival  of  Confucianism,  Taoism  tried  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  changed  conditions.  It  got  up  a 
set  of  classics  in  imitation  of  Confucianism,  and 
it  developed  systematically  the  search  for  the  elixir 
of  life,  the  philosopher's  stone  and  so  forth.  The 
chief  agent  in  hastening  this  deterioration  was 
Chang  Tao  Ling  {q.v.)  whose  descendants  still 
supply  the  so-called  Taoist  popes.  He  was  believed 
to  have  attained  immortality,  and  to  have  bequeathed 
his   secret  to  his   descendaats,   and   many   Chinese 
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Emperoci  iftfoured  Tooiaio  in  hopca  of  prohting  by 

tii«    »4UD«, 

The  dibdcle,  of  Taouifii  mm  completod  by  \X\n 
coming  of  buddhiaoi,  Ixocn  which  new  rival  it  began 
openly  to  borrow.  '1  ho  'I  aouta  now  msI  up  a 
Trinity  conaiating  of  Lao  iiii,  i'kU  Ku  (tho 
Chiix^c  l^fcMiuuoKy  and  Umj  I'early  Emperor  (see 
i'u  iluamj).  Tliey  built  templea  and  nioua*U;riei, 
the  monks  being  at  hrnt  alU^wed  to  marry,  but  in 
the  tenth  century  that  penuuMion  wju  rcftcind<xL 
A  iloaven  and  Hull  were  tet  up,  and,  though  Tao 
it»elf  ha«  never  been  n:prc<*entod  by  any  image,  a 
pantheon  as  large  oa  that  of  the  liuddhmte,  and 
ever  growing,  wan  intrfxiuccd.  After  thut  tranaform- 
ation  a  long  tug  of-waj*  to<jk  place  between  the  two 
religions,  Mometimes  one  being  favour  at  court, 
sometimes  the  other,  and  sometimes  both  in  djBgrace 
together. 

For  examples,  in  555,  the  first  emperor  of  the 
northern  Uh'i  commanded  the  two  to  discuss  their 
tenets,  as  he  was  determined  to  suppress  one.  As 
a  result,  all  the  Taoist  monkij  became  bonzes  Rave 
four,  who  .suffered  martyrdom. 

The  first  T'ang  Emperor  prohibited  both  Taoiam 
and  Buddhism,  secularized  all  priests  and  ordered 
books,  images,  and  temples  to  be  dectroyed,  though 
this  edict  was  withdrawn  after  three  years. 

In  741  the  T'ang  Emperor,  Hsuan  Tsung, 
authorized  the  opening  of  colleges  for  t^e  special 
study  of  the  Taoist  philosophers,  and  instituted 
examinations,  similar  to  the  Confucian  one?,  in 
connection  with  them.  It  was  this  emperor  who 
gave  Lao  Tzii's  work  the  name  of  Tao  Ti  Ching 
and  wrote  a  commentary  upon  it,  and  even  ordered 
that  it  should  be  substituted  for  the  Analects  and 
the  Chou  Ritual  in  the  provincial  examinations  for 
the  degree  of  Chii  jen  (PAj  Iri  753,  however, 
the  /  Ching  replaced  it. 

Wu  Tsung  (841-B47)  was  a  Taoist  devotee  who 
became  dumb  through  taking  Taoist  elixirs,  with 
the  result  that  his  successor  banished  Taoism  from 
the  court,  and  brought  back  Buddhism,  which  had 
been  proscribed. 

These  confusing  transitions  end  with  the  advent 
of  Wang  An-shih,  the  social  reformer,  and  the 
Sung  philosophers,  especially  the  great  Chu  Fr  Tzu. 

The  third  Sung  Emperor  had  been  completely 
obsessed  by  the  Taoists,  who  provided  him  with 
"letters  from  heaven"  and  so  forth,  though  he  was 
not  unfriendly  either  to  Buddhism  or  Confucianism. 
But  Jen  Tstjng  (1023-1064)  gave  orders  that  no 
more  building  or  repairing  of  temples  was  to  go  on, 
and  Chu  Hsi,  who  was  well  acquainted  both  with 
Taoism  and  Buddhism,  ased  all  his  influence  to 
discredit  them  both,  and  succeeded. 

From  that  time  the  two  have  been  content  to 

dwell  side  by  side,  borrowing  and  lending  ideas  and 

'    methods     of     working     on    the    credulity     of     the 
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multitude.  Khubilai  Khan  burnt  all  the  Taoist 
bcKiks  except  the  Tao  Ti  Ching;  in  the  Sacred 
Edict  of  K'ANG  Hsi,  or  rather  its  amplification, 
Buddhism  and  Taoism  ai'e  both  condemned  as  false 
doctrine  along  with  Roman  Catholic  Christianity. 

The  popular  Taoism  of  to-day  is  concerned  with 
the  worship  of  idols,  mainly  national  worthies  from 
the  Shang  dynasty  downwards,  with  the  exorcising 
of  demons,  the  writing  of  charms,  incantations  for 
rain,  and  other  methods  of  turning  a  dishonest 
penny. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
infer  that  all  Taoist  monks  are  unworthy;  both 
sides  of  Taoism  naturally  lead  to  seclusion  from  the 
world  and  ascetic  practices  in  the  case  of  serious 
devotees.  The  rbobler  Taoism,  quietist,  transcend- 
ental and  mystical,  ha^  nevei-  wholly  perished. 
Not  only  is  Chuang  Tzu,  its  noblest  exponent, 
widely  read  for  his  style  and  beauty,  but  a  small 
number  of  the  elect,  chiefly  disappointed  officials 
and  the  like,  keep  up  the  old  Taoist  tradition,  as 
for  example  in  the  Lao  Shan  monasteries  in  Shan- 
tung. Taoist  monasteries  are,  however,  few  when 
compared  with  those  of  Buddhi^sm  and  are  gradually 
becoming  fewer. 

Yet  the  influence  of  Taoism  on  China  has  been 
very  great;  many  of  the  secret  sects  are  more  or 
less  imbued  with  Taoist  influence;  and  the  Boxer 
movement  of  1900  with  its  hypnotism  and  the  in- 
vulnerability of  those  possessed  of  charms  is  the 
latest   instance   of   its  power. 

Doctrine. — The  word  Tao  has  been  in  use  in 
China  from  the  earliest  times  with  the  meaning  of 
a  road  or  way.  Long  before  Lao  Tzu,  the  ancients 
used  it  metaphorically ;  the  course  of  nature  was 
Tuo;  the  ruler's  proper  way  of  ruling,  and  the 
people's  obedience  to  the  ruler,  were  2'aoj  the  teach- 
ing  of  these  things  was  Tao;  and  as  ethical  and 
political  ideas  grew,  the  connotation  of  Tao  grew 
also.  It  is  not  cesrtain  how  far  the  idea  had  been 
developed  by  the  time  of  Confucius,  but  it  was  as 
well  known  to  him  as  to  Lao  Tzu.  Tao  and  its  correl- 
ative Ti\  (the  virtue  which  results  from  the  cultiv- 
ation of  Tao)  ixTurrod  in  the  ancient  /  Ching  and  Li 
Chi,  niid  Ki'AN  Tzu  (.«Nee  Kuan  Chung)  had  perhaps 
already  written  a  famous  treatise  on  them,  though 
the  extant  work  bearing  hus  name  is,  at  least  in  its 
present  form,  ''ertainly  not  genuine.  Tao  was  the 
common  startmg-point  of  all  the  schools  of  thought 
which  arose  at  that  time.  The  differences  were 
those  of  interpretation.  Wherever  Lao  Tzu  got  his 
ideas  from,  in  his  mind  Tao  includes  not  only  the 
course  of  nature  and  the  right  way  of  conducting 
human  affairs,  but  is  identified  with  the  Absolute 
itself.  Many  equivalents  have  been  suggested  for 
Tao — Logos,  God,  Reason,  Nature,  the  Way,  Pro- 
vidence, the  Absolute,  etc.,  but  none  is  quite 
satisfactory;    e.g.    in    St.    John's    Gospel    Logos    is 


rendered  by  Tao,  though,  as  Balfour  points  out, 
the  Logos  was  conceived  in  Alexandria  as  an 
emanation  from  God,  while  in  Taoism  the  Divine 
emanates  from  I'ao.  An  obscure  passage  in  the 
Tao  Ti,  Ching  says,  ''Tao  appears  to  have  been 
before  God,"  and  Chuang  Tzu  says,  "It  is  Tao 
which  makes  God  a  spirit."  The  word  nature,  if 
taken  as  including,  first  the  nature  of  God,  second, 
Nature  in  the  physical  sense,  and  third,  the  nature 
of  man,  is  perhaps  as  good  an  equivalent  as  any 
other.  Lao  Tzu  seems  unconscious  that  he  uses  Tao 
in  two  senses,  i.e.,  as  a  substance  from  which  the 
creation  is  developed,  as  well  as  the  formative 
energy  in  creation. 

Terse  and  vague  as  are  the  teachings  of  Lao  TzA 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  they  include  much 
that  is  noble  and  valuable,  and  the  sage's  chief 
ideas  and  aims  are  not  obscure.  He  seems,  liko 
Confucius,  to  have  accepted  unquestioningly  the 
religion  of  the  time  with  its  various  sacrifices,  its 
ancestor- worship,  and  its  systems  of  divination.  At 
least,  he  neither  commends  nor  condemns  these 
things ;  his  aim  is  to  reform  the  Empire.  He  hopes 
by  calling  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  Tao  to 
induce  a  correspondence  with  that  nature  in  men, 
whose  heart  and  conduct  are  to  be  rectified  through 
conscious  and  constant  imitation  of  its  perceived 
workings.  Politically,  Lao  Tzu  is  a  democrat,  who 
would  trust  the  people  and  is  not  afraid  of  changes, 
but  his  doctrine  of  Inaction  has  never  been  thought 
practicable,  for  if  carried  to  its  extreme  it  would 
lead  to  anarchy.  PhilosophicaDy,  he  was  a  monist, 
a  transcendentalist,  and  a  mystic ;  ethically,  he 
praises  as  the  three  best  jewels,  humility,  compas- 
sion, and  moderation.  Just  as  much  as  Confucius, 
Lao  Tzu  believed  in  a  past  Golden  Age,  and  in  the 
inherent  goodness  of  human  nature.  He  believed 
it  was  possible  for  all  men  to  be  so  filled  with  Tao 
that  they  should  be  perfect  spontaneously  and  un- 
consciously, as  Tao  Itself  is. 

If  the  book  which  bears  the  name  of  Lieh  TzO 
[q.v.)  really  in  the  main  represents  his  ideas,  he 
greatly  improved  the  metaphysical  side  of  Lao  Tzu's 
teaching,  especially  with  regard  to  cosmogony. 
Along  with  much  valuable  matter,  the  book  contains 
a  number  of  wild  stories  about  "gemmy  food"  and 
other  marvels,  showing  that  the  Master's  teaching 
was  already  becoming  adulterated. 

Chuang  Tzu,  the  noblest  of  the  Taoists,  is 
concerned  to  maintain  the  pure  doctrines  both  as 
against  LiEH  Tzu  and  the  Confucianists,  whose 
apparent  materialism  wounds  his  idealistic  spirit. 
The  ethics  of  Lao  Tzu  he  accepted  without  altera- 
tion, but  he  developed  the  system  of  Lao  Tzu  irtto 
a  complete  philosophy.  He  is  a  true  mystic,  and 
preaches  th^t  absorption  in  the  Tao  is  man's  true 
goal.  Yet  he  is  not  a  pantheist,  for  he  docs  not 
regard    the    human    spirit    as    annihilated    by    this 
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procuKfl,  but  aH  tliorohy  filli*<j  to  itii  truu  fuliioM  and 
rainud  to  inoffublo  bluin.  (JiiUAN(i  T/.u'h  uU'um  are 
rUiviitfd,  luM  tiiyUi  im  cxijuihitr,  uiid  t)»o  toxt  of  htn 
book  iH  in  lliu  uiuin  as  ho  wrote  it.  Ho  it  road  by 
uU  Hcholurly  (JliiiiuMo  with  dvlight,  and  it  iii  to  hii 
touchiiif^  thiit  tho  Bimcit'ttt  Tuoiutii  turn  inotit  for 
bU]i])ort  and  iuiilii-alioii. 

'J'ho    book    known    im    Kuan    Yin    'I/u,    tliough 
fathurod  on    Yin   Hhi,   (</.v.)   is  probably   tlio  work 
ot"    u    writer    of    tho    Snn^'    dynjusty,    wlio    ni.iy    bo 
rogurded  im  tlio  lawt  of   tho  groat  'Vaouii  thinkorH. 
It   shows    throughout   tlio    influonco    of    Maiiayana 
HuddhiKin. 

lluAi    Nan    Tzu    (q.v.),    whoso   b(x>k    is   ono   of 
the  standard  Taoist  works,  was  an  exoteric  writer. 

Tlio  lator  Taoista  divide  ihoir  teaching  into 
Inner  and  OutiM-,  i.e.,  the  niyatic,  doalin.g  with  tho 
cultivation  of  tlio  inner  nature,  and  tho  magical, 
dealing  with  outward  actions  and  ceremonies,  Inner 
and'  Outer  together  being  designed  to  confer  cor- 
poreal immortality  on  a  being  spiritually  fitted  for  it. 
The  mystic  side  is  substantially^  the  doctrines  of 
Lao  TzQ  and  Chuang  Tzu  as  outlined  above. 
With  regard  to  the  magical  side,  Lao  Tzu  is  not 
responsible  for  tho  turn  given  to  his  teaching,  for 
no  encouragement  for  occultism  is  given  in  the 
Tao  Te  Ching.  The  wild  stories  of  Lao  Tzu's 
imrtiortality  are  admittedly  a  later  imitation  of 
Buddhist  wonders. 

But  from  earliest  times  there  had  been  Wu-ists 
{q.v.)  and  exorcists  in  China,  custodians  of  tho 
secrets  of  the  arts  of  healing  and  divination. 
Medicine  especially  had  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
Tao  doctrines.  The  Chinese  Hippocrates,  Pien 
Ch'ueh  j^£|,  supposed  to  have  been  the  physician 
of  the  Yeilow  Emperor,  was  a  "Taoist,"  From  curing 
diseases  to  preventing  them  was  an  easy  step,  and 
from  thence  \to  go  on  to  a  hope  of  sublimating  the 
body  so  as  to  escape  death  altogether,  was  not 
unnatural  in  primitive  times.  "The  elixir  of  life 
and  the  genii  originated  as  medical  ideas."  Thus 
the  ancient  medical  works  of  China  are  said  to 
throw  considerable  light  on  obscure  points  in 
Taoism. 

The  successors  of  these  early  doctors  and 
wizards  fastened  on  a  few  obscure  sayings  scattered 
through  Lao  Tzu's  teacliing  to  justify  their  practices 
and  their  hopes.  Even  in  Chuang  Tzu,  and  much 
more  in  Lieh  Tzu,  marvellous  and  miraculous  doings 
of  eminent  Taoists  are  related,  and  by  the  time  of 
HuAi  Nan  Tzu  in  the  second  century  B.C.,  occult 
researches  for  elixirs  of  life  and  means  of  trans- 
muting baser  metals  into  gold  had  been  system- 
atically superimposed  on  the  mystic  teachings  of  the 
Taoists.  The  Han  Emperor  Wxr  Ti  was  especially 
superstitious  in  these  matters,  and  the  hopes  of 
favour  at  court  gave  an  immense  stimulus  to  this 
side  of  the  cult.  From  the  time  of  Chang  Tag-ling 
these  beliefs   and   practices   have   sunk  lower   and 


lower,  and  though  occa«ionally  ■iricorely  followtxi 
with  tho  h(/)>«  of  obtaining  perMMtoi  irnniorUthty, 
th<*y  uru  niuiiiiy  UMvd  a*  a  nicunii  of  tsuppoiting  th<' 
poorer  nor!  of  Tooiit  morikn. 

Among  tho  many  thingn  (.apablo  of  aiding  the 
body  to  ly<  f/rnn  iMimortoi  ore  planta  or  part*  of 
pluiitH,  C8]>4!(  tally  tho  neodi  arid  tho  reant  of  the 
tvcrgrf)4:n  pino  and  cypre^A,  varioua  fruiti,  fungi, 
and  flowexB.  In  tho  nori  animate  world  cinnabar, 
gold,  J<ule,  and  otiier  fiubnlancca  ore  also  thought 
capable  of  beht<^wing  iniinortaJiA.y.  Long  and 
rhythmic  breathing,  acofjmpaniadi  by  certain  kind« 
of  poHturing  aiid  gymiia^ticii,  i«  also  praclixcd  in 
order  to  fill  iho  body  with  the  vital  ether  of  th«» 
universe. 

LiteratuTt  : — 

The  moet  coniprehcnHive  collection  of  Taoiht  writ 
ings  i.s  the  Taoi.'-t  'riiesaurus  (iit4R^3  ),  an  abn/l/jcd 
edition  of  which  runs  (according  Uj  Fabku)  to  eighty 
quarto  volumes.  This  however  includes  a  number  of 
non-Laxi'tacan  works,  claimed  by  Taoists  as  their 
own,  n.g.  Micius.  Moreover,  Pan  Ku,  the  author 
ol"  the  Ilan  Shu,  claims  that  the  first  "Taoist" 
writer  was  I  Yin  0*  ^,  the  famous  Prime  Minister 
of  T'ang,  founder  of  the  Shang  dynasty  ;  he  c/jn- 
siders  Wen  Wang's  advisers,  Lii  Siiang  S  ^ 
(or  T'ai  Kdng),  and  Yii  Hsiung  5S  Hft  as  Taoiwt 
authors,  and  also  Kuan  Chung  [q.v.),  who  was 
made  Premier  of  the  Ch'i  state  in  B.C.  685.  It  n 
evident  that  "Tao  doctrine"  was  for  centuries  a 
vague  term  including  a  number  of  schools  of  which 
Lao  Tzu's  was  the  one  which  at  last  succeeded  in 
absorbing  the  rest,  becoming  greatly  modified  itself 
in  the  process.  In  ante-Ch'in  times,  Taoism  perhapa 
covered  everything  anti-Chou, 

Taoist  canonical  writings  alone  number  some 
hundj-eds ;  the  exact  figure  is  unknown.  After  the 
recovery  of  the  classics  and  the  consequent  revival 
of  Confucianism,  the  Taoists,  realizing  the  advant- 
age of  a  written  standard,  set  up  a  canon  of  their 
own.  Their  doctrines  being  known  as  Inner  and 
Outer,  they  elaborated  a  double  set  of  canonical 
works,  each  part  having  five  "chiny  '  and  four 
"books."  The  names  of  these  twenty-six  works  are 
given  by  Faber  in  the  China  Be  view,  vol.  xiii. 

They  include  the  Tao  Te  Ching,  but  not  tho 
works  of  Chuang  Tzu,  Lieh  Tzu,  or  Kuan  Yin 
Tzu,  which  were  not  called  ching  till  the  T'ang 
dynasty,  the  earlier  meaning  of  ching  being  rather 
that  of  a  standard  text-book,  than  including  any 
idea  of  sacredness  or  revelation.  Neither  do  the 
twenty-six  include  the  /  Ching,  although  that  book 
is  expressly  claimed  by  Taoists  as  their  own. 

In  addition  to  these  works,  the  students  of  the 
mistical  side  are  advised  to  study  the  Tao  Shu 
ChUian  Chi  (  it  H  ^  |^  )  and  the  students  of  the 
magical  side  Chu  P'in  Ching  Ch'an  (  ^  q"  I?  W.), 
certain  ritualistic  manuals  including  incantations 
and  instruction  in  occult  matters. 
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Outside  the  canon  there  are  numerous  writings, 
and  new  tracts  even  yet  occasionally  appear  in  the 
name  of  this  or  that  god.  Generally  speaking,  the 
newer  a  Taoist  book  is,  the  fuller  is  it  of  gross 
superstitions  and  idolatry. 

While  higher  Buddhist  literature,  none  of  it 
of  Chinese  growth,  has  greatly  influenced  Taoist 
writings,  it  is  only  the  inferior  China-born  popular 
Buddhist  books  which  show  the  reaction  of  Taoism. 

The  writings  of  the  magical  side  of  Taoism  are 
not  of  high  ethical  value,  but  have  filled  Chinese 
lighter  literature  with  wonderful  stories  and  poetical 
imagery.  Nearly  every  beauty-spot  in  the  land 
has  its  legend  of  some  Taoist  saint,  genius,  or  fairy. 
Sc-e  Tao  Ti  Ching ;  Lao  Tzu,  etc.,  etc. 

[C.E.C] 

Waiters  :  Lao-tzxt,  a  Study  in  Chinese  Philoso- 
phy;  Faber  :  The  Historical  Basis  of  Taoism, 
China  Review,  xiii,  pp.  231-247  j  Giles  :  Religions 
of  Ancient  China,  Remains  of  Lao-tzu,  etc.  ; 
Parker  :  China  and  Religion;  Studies  in  Chinese 
Religion,  etc. 

TAO  KUANG,  ^  ^,  the  title  of  ^he  reign 
of  the  sixth  of  the  Manchu  sovereigns,  the  second 
son  of  CniA  Ch'ing.  He  was  born  in  1781  and 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1820.  He  was  naturally 
lazy  and  his  reign  was  full  of  trouble  for  the  Empire. 
Besides  various  risings,  the  War  with  England  began 
in  1840,  and  by  the  Nanking  Treaty  of  1842,  the 
first  five  ports  were  opened  to  foreign  trade.  The 
cost  of  this  war  gave  great  opportunity  for  raising 
disturbances  in  the  country.     He  died  in  1850. 

TAO  SHIH,  i^  db.  The  Chinese  term  for  a 
Taoist  priest. 

T'AO  SHUO  PSitS:  Description  of  pottery,  a 
celebrated  work  by  Chu  Yen,  known  also  as 
Ghu  T'ung-ch'uan.  The  writer  was  a  scholar  and 
antiquary  and  a  voluminous, author,  who  personally 
examined  the  processes  of  porcelain  manufacture  at 
Ching-te  chen  and  other  places.  The  T'do  Shuo  is 
a  series  of  extracts  from  Chinese  works  connected 
by  a  running  commentary.  The  works  quoted  from 
are  generally  named. 

It  is  the  first  work  written  specially  on  the 
subject  :  it  was  issued  in  1774.  It  is  still  the  chief 
authority   among   Chinese  stujdents   of  the   subject. 

A  complete  translation  was  made  by  Dr.  S.  W. 
BusHELL  in  1891,  which  was  first  published  in  its 
entirety  in  1910.  The  intention  was  to  accompany 
the  translation  by  twenty-one  coloured  plates,  but 
a  mere  list  of  these  is  given,  and  to  see  them  the 
reader  is  referred  to  another  work,  which  is  not 
easifly  attainable,  Bttshell's  Chinese  Porcelains  of 
Differ!  nt  Dynasties. 

BusHELL  :  Description  of  Chinese  Pottery  and 
Porcelain,  Oxford,  1910. 


TAOT'AI,  Ig-^.  The  Intendant  of  a  Circuit 
or  Tao,  of  which  there  were  under  the  Manchus 
95  in  China  Proper.  He  had  control  of  several 
prefectures,  etc.  After  the  Revolution  the  Tao- 
t'ai  became  the  Taoyin  -^  f^  .  See  Government, 
Republican. 

TAO  TE  CHING  ^  ^.  fg.  The  "Canon  of 
Reason  and  Virtue"  (Suzuki),  a  work  containing 
about  five  thousand,  characters,  (less  than  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Mark),  said  to  have  been  wriUen  by  Lao  Tzu 
and  given  to  his  disciple  Kuan  Yin  Tzu  {q.v.) 
when  the  sage  was  finally  leaving  China  for  the 
Western  regions. 

It  is  now  generally  divided  into  eighty-one 
chapters,  but  according  to  Ssii-MA  Ch'ien  the  author 
only  divided  it  into  two  parts,  the  first  treating  of 
7'ao,  and  the  second  of  Te.  These  two  expressions, 
together  with  the  contents  and  authorship  are 
subjects  of  constant  debate  amongst  foreign  critics 
and  translators. 

Broadly  speaking,   Tao  may  be  defined  as  the 
formative  Principle  of  the  Universe,  to  which  man's 
nature  should  conform,  and  Te  as  the  same  Principle 
in    activity,    to   which   man's    actions   should   cor- 
respond. 

The  work  was  at  first  known  as  "Lao  Tzd," 
but. later  as  the  "Tao  Te  Sections."  It  was  formally 
adopted  as  a  "Canon"  in  666  a.d.,  and /the  Emperor 
HsiiAN  TsuNG  wrote  a  commentary  on  it  a.d.  719. 
Though  Lao  Tzu  is  constantly  associated  by  the 
Taoists  with  Huang  Ti,  as  one  of  the  first  Teachers 
of  Taoism,  it  is  not  till  Ssu-ma  Ch'ien  that  we 
definitely  hear  of  a  book  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  him.  Fof  various  critical  reasons,  Giles 
considers  the  Tao  Te  Ching  "a  clumsy  forgery  of 
the  Han  dynasty,"  and  thinks  Ssu-M*  Ch'ien  only 
knew  it  by  repute.  Legge,  Faber.  and  others  con- 
sider it  as  genoiine ;  most  Chinese  scholars  seem  to 
accept  it.  If  compared  with  the  writings  of 
Cnu\NG  Tzu,  or  with  Lieh  Tzu,  it  appears  to 
belong  to  an  earlier  period  when  Taoism  had  not 
as  yet  definitely  mixed  itself  up  with  the  alchemy 
and  magic  so  conspicuous  after  the  time  of 
Hvai  Nan  Tzu. 

The  book  does  not  mention  Lao  Tzii  nor  is  there 
any  proper  name  in  it,  though  there  i.s  much 
mention  of  the  ancient  sages  ;  it  undoubtedly  contains 
a  number  of  sayings  handed  down  from  ancient 
times  ;  but  it  is  so  vague  and  so  terse  as  to  admit 
in  parts  of  various  plausible  translations,  and 
together  with  noble  utterances  there  is  much  that  is 
almost  unintelligible. 

It  has  been  often  translated.  The  Royal 
Sf/ciety  of'  England  has  a  mp.nusoript  Latin  trans- 
lation presented  in  1788,  the  date  of  which  is 
unknown,  and  the  author  likewise,  though  internal 
evidence  poinU  to  his  being  a  Portuguese.  He 
translates  Tao  by  Ratio, 
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OtiiiT  traonhbtiotiii  aru  :  I'aul  Cauun:  lli'i^i  ^ 
1'.  J.  Mai*la«jan  ;  Chmu  Jinnrw,  xxiii  xxiv;  T.  W. 
KiNCBMiLL  :  China  Hevirw,  xxiv;  O.  S.  Meuhuust  : 
C/iihc.'te  Utcordrr^  Novoinbrr,  liM)9,  Jaiiiiary,  HXX) ; 
T.  W.  llRisiNCiKii  :  11XJ»5  ;  JO.  von  Zach  :  itoiiMUiih«-«l 
text  of  ibo  Mandm  truTLHlation  ;  Fuanz  JiAUTMANN  : 
(Geiinaii);  Wiliiklm  :  ((jiorinan)  ;  Amcxandub  Ular  : 
3902,  (Kroiichj,  I'ltriH ;  Alkxandkk  Ulaii  :  190.^, 
{(.ii'iman)  LiMpzij; ;  IIknui  J^oiiel  :  (Dutch)  Anihtcr- 
dam.     SiH)  Taoism;  Philosophy. 

T'AO  T'lEH  525^  a  glutton  of  the  time  of 
Yao,  banished  by  Shun.  Tho  term  is  now  used 
gcnorally  for  a  glutton,  and  an  ogro  with  thin  name, 
having  a  huge  belly  and  a  thin  face,  is  often  Be«n 
on  bronze  and  other  vessols, 

TA  PAO  TAO  or  TAPAUTAU,  A  tt  A  Big 

dried-fiiili  island  ;  the  Chinese  quarter  at  Tsingtau. 

TAR  BAG  AN,  Arctomys  bobac  Schreb.,  tho 
Mongolian  iianio  for  a  very  important  rodent, 
otherwise  called  Marmot.  There  is  a  great  demand 
for  the  fur,  two  million  skins  per  annum  being  sent 
frojn  Mongolia  and  Manchuria  ty  rail  to  Europe, 
where  they  are  converted  into  imitation  marten  and 
sable  furs.  The  chief  interest  in  the  animal  is, 
however,  that  in  all  probability  it  is  subject  to 
plague,  and  that  the  great  outbreak  of  bubonic  and 
pneumonic  plague  in  Manchuria  in  1910-11  originated 
with  it.  In  April,  1911,  the  Chinese  government 
forbad  the  hunting,  conveying  or  selling  of  tarbagan 
skins.     See  Plague. 

Report  of  the  International  Plague  Con- 
ference, 1912. 

TAR  CHEN  DO,  the  Tibetan  name  of  the  town 
called  by  the  Chinese  Ta  chien  lu  {q.v.). 

TARIM,  a  river  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  which 
rises  in  the  Pamirs  and  flows  through  the  desert  for 
1,150  miles,  to  fail  at  last  in  the  sand  and  reeds  of 
Lob  nor.  Its  basin  constitutes  the  chief  portion 
of  Chinese  Turkestan  {q.v.). 

TAR  PAN,  Eqmis  cahallus.     See  Horse,  Wild. 

TARTAR,  more  properly  Tatar,  the  Chinese 
form  being  ^  ^  %  ^«  id  erh.  The  name  is  loosely 
applied  both  by  Chinese  and  Western  writers,  to, 
the  tribes  inhabiting  Central  Asia  and  to  the 
Manchus.  The  main  body  of  the  Golden  Horde 
which  invaded  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  under  B.\tu  Khan  was  Turkish,  and  only 
the  leaders  were  Mongol.  The  latter  alone  were 
Tartar,  but  Europeans  gave  the  name  to  the  whole 
army,  so  that  Turk  and  Tartar  became  synonymous. 
Thus  'Tartary*  was  used  as  the  name  for  Turkestan 
and  neighbouring  countries.  But  the  Turkish  tribes 
do  not  recognise  the  term,  and  even  resent  it.  It 
was  properly  the  name  of  a  petty  tribe  or  tribes  of 
the  north-east  corner  of  Mongolia,  probably  Tun- 
gusicj  then  it  came  to  be  used  by  the  Chinese 


writcrH  of  all  Mongola,  \Jiu3u  of  all  northern  riCM, 
avon  JtuMtan.  Itii  hr»t  ftppcararw:4)  in  ChinoM  worlu 
lit  in  th«  T'aii^  dyntMty,  in  the  t«iith  centuf7,  but 
pAiiKr.u'iip«'akn  erroneously  of  it«  u«e  in  the  Mconii 
coiitury.  Tlio  term  TarUir  m  aUo  u»cd  by  ffr-.--"-.— j 
for  the  1^  7*1,  a  geri(;rul  f.ame  for  the  noii  «> 

tribes  of  tho  north,  who  long  reiiiiit«d  Chinese 
civUi/Ation  and  w(%ru  Konxftimee  prartic.illy  maAttrrt 
of  ('hina.  Tho  r'hin«rMo  irariy  writingii  divide  them 
into  nineteen  barbariai.  tnlx^a,  tho  immi  powerful 
littin#{  named  (Jh'ih  7*1  Hi  (A  or  lUd  TarUm,  I'ai  T% 
^  ^  or  White  Tartarw,  (Jh'itnfj  Ti  A  )l^  or  Oiant 
'i  artara  ;  bcHidc  the  Jung  -i^  Tartars  wIjo  dwelt  irj 
tho  mountainous  parte  of  tho  proecnt  Honan.  Thene 
are  all  Rub  divided,  six  tribes  of  the  Ited,  three  of 
the  White,  and  ro  on  :  the  names  may  be  found  in 
Tschci'e'.s  work.  They  were  at  the  height  of  their 
power  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.  when,  nnder  the 
headship  of  the  Red  Tartars,  they  occupied  the 
liillfl  of  Shansi  and  iShantung  for  more  than  a 
thousand  li,  as  neighbours  to  the  States  of  Wei, 
Chin,  Lu,  Ch'i,  Sun^j  ami  Cheng.  These  States, 
and  BtUl  more  the  Strute  of  Ch'in  to  the  west,  were 
all  more  or  less  affected  in  manners  and  in  blood 
by  their  constant  intercourse  wHh  the  Tartars  ;  in 
fact  Ch'in  and  Chin  may  be  called  half-Tartar 
whether  with  regard  to  the  people  or  the  royal 
house.  In  course  of  time  the  Tartars  were  either 
absorbed  in  ChincEe  civilization  cr  puehed  n&rth* 
beyond  the  Great  Wall. 

Tschepe  :  Histoire  des  Trois  lioyaumts,  p.  157 ; 
Parkee  :  A  Thousand  Years  of  the  Tartars;  Legce  : 
Ch'un  Ch'iu,  Prolegomena;  Howorth  :  History  of 
the  Mongols,  vol.  i,  p.  700 ;  Martin  :  The  Lore  of 
Cathay. 

TA  SHIH,;^  ^,  the  early  Chinese  erm  for 
Arabs  or  Mohammedans  generally.  The  Tazi  or 
Tay  of  Western  Asiatic  writers. 

HiRTH  and  Rockhill  :  Chau  Ju-Jcua,  p.  119. 

TA   SHIH    CHIH,   one  of  the  Bcddhisattvas. 

See  Mahdsthdmaprdpta. 

TA  SHUN,  :^)?i.  The  name  of  the  dynasty 
which  Li  Tzu-€I{'eng  sought  to  found  in  1644.  See 
Li  Tzu-ch'eng. 

TA  TAO  HUl,  (Society  of  Big  Swords).  See 
Boxer  {.5771. 

TA  TE  SENG,  ;^  S  tt  •  ^^^7  is  properly  a 
Buddhist  priest.  Ta-te,  great  virtue,  is  found  on 
the  Nestorian  Tablet  and  elsewhere  as  a  title  similar 
to  our  Reverend  :  Alopen  is  called  Ta-te  Alopek. 
Ta  te-seng  njay  therefore  be  rendered  as  Nestorian 
priest. 

TA  TSMN  or  TA  CH'IN,  i^  m  great  China. 
This   country   is   noticed   in    Chinese   works   of   the 
Later  Han  dynasty  (a.d.  56-220),  the  Chin  ^  dynasty 
(265-419),   and   the   T'ang   dynasty    (618-905);   btft 
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Chinese  editors  say  that  the  Likan  or  Likien  ^  ff 
^  ff  ,  etc.,  of  the  Former  Han  writings  is  the  same 
country.  The  latter  name  appears  in  the  Shih  Chi 
^  |[1  c.  123  B.C.  It  is  the  Chinese  name  for  the 
Roman  Empire  j  but  only  the  eastern  part,  which 
the  Chinese  were  acquainted  witt-h,  that  is,  Syria. 
The  capital  is  given  as  An-tu,  Antioch. 

In  the  T'ang  annals  the  name  is  replaced  by 
Fu-lin  {q-v.),  which  may  stand  for  the  Byzantine 
empire  or  the  city  of  Constantinople. 

The  reason  for  the  rame,  (Great  China),  may 
be  simply  that  the  Chinese  recognized  that  the 
Roman  empire  waa  to  the  west  what  China  was  to 
the  east. 

Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither ;  Hirth  : 
China  and  the  Roman  Orient. 

TATUNGKOW  ;^  ^  if,  a  small  port  in 
Shengking,  opened  to  foreign  trade  by  treaty  with 
Japan  in  1903. 

1915       1916 

Net  Foreign   Imports       ...   23,906      8,444 

Net  Chinese  „  10,990      2,879 

Exports  40,894    21,978 


Total  Hk.Tls.     ...    75,790    33,301 

TAUGAS,  a  riame  found  in  the  History  written 
by  Theophylactus  Simocatta,  a  Byzantine  writer  of 
the  7th  century.  It  is  the  name  of  a  'nation  not 
to  be  paralleled  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  for 
power  and  population.*  Taugas  is  China,  as  first 
pointed  out  by  De  Guignes,  but  the  name  has  given 
rise  to  discussion.  De  Guignes,  followed  by 
Pelliot,  supposes  it  to  indicate  the  Ta  Goei  or 
Ta  Wei  dynasty,  but  Yule  says  it  represents 
Tamghaj,  a  name  used  by  old  Arabian  and  Persian 
writers  for  a  great  nation  of  the  far  east  of  Asia. 
Yule  :  Cathay  and  the   Way  Thither. 

TAYLOR,  JAMES  HUDSON,  M.R.CS., 
F.R.G.S.,  the  fouifuicr  of  the  China  Inland  Mission. 
He  was  born  at  Barnsley,  Yorkshire,  in  1832,  and 
when  21  years  old  was  sent  out  by  the  China 
Evangelisation  Society  as  their  first  representative. 
He  arrived  in  China  in  March,  1854.  He  worked  in 
Shanghai,  Swatow  and  Ningpo,  leaving  the  society 
in  1856  to  beoome  an  independent  worker.  In  1860 
failure  of  health  made  a  return  to  England 
recessary  ;  and  it  was  during  his  stay  there  that  the 
need  became  clear  to  him  for  a  new  and  special 
agency  to  evangelize  interior  China.  None  of  the 
existing  Societies  could  be  moved  to  this  great  under- 
taking ;  he  then  founded  the  new  mission,  and  in 
1866  left  England  on  the  Lnminermvir  with  13 
n.isyionaries.  From  that  date  till  his  death  he  was 
identified  with  the  ever-growing  and  successful 
pioneering  tnission,  which  numbered  828  agents 
when  he  died  in  Changsha  in  May,  1905. 

See  China  Inland  Mission. 


TA  YU,  ;^  j§|  The  Great  Yii,  appointed  by  the 
Emperor  Shun  to  drain  the  great  floods  from  ihe 
Empire.  Thid  was  accomplished  after  nine  years' 
incessant  toil.  He  succeeded  Shun  in  B.C.  2205,  as 
first  Emperor  of  the  Hsia  dynasty.     : 

TAZI.     See  Ta  shih. 

TCHENG  KI-TONG,Bfi^|^,  Ch'in  Chi-Vung, 
a  native  of  Fukien,  who  studied  at  the  Foochow 
Arsenal.  M.  Prospeh  Giquel  took  him  to  Frjince 
in  1876.  He  was  very  intelligent  and  of  most 
agreeable  manners.  Of  China  he  knew  compara- 
tively little,  having  only  seen  Fukien,  and  he 
became  a  thorough  Frenchman  in  his  manners  and 
style  of  life.  He  wrote  quite  a  number  of  light  and 
brilliant  books  in  French.  He  was  made  Brigadier- 
General  by  the  Chinese  in  1884,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  French  government  he  was  appointed  military 
attache  to  the  Chinese  Legation  at  Paris,  and 
several  times  he  acted  as  charg^  d'affaires.  His 
official  pay  being  insufficient  for  the  position  he 
heLd,  he  borrowed  a  good  deal  in  the  name  of  the 
Legation  ;  China  refused  to  recognise  the  loans  and 
Tcheng  was  recalled,  leaving  Paris  on  April  17, 
1891.  He  was  degraded,  though  Li  Hung-chang 
did  what  he  could,  to  defend  him.  A  letter  from 
Tcheng  in  self-defence  will  be  found  in  The  North 
China  Herald,  March  25,  1892. 

The  following  are  General  Tcheng  Kj-tonq's 
works  :  Les  Chinois  peints  par  eux-memes ;  Le 
Theatre  des  Chinois;  Les  Contes  chinois;  Les 
Plaisirs  en  Chine;  Le  Roman  de  V  Homme  J  aunt; 
Mon  Pays;  Les  Parisiens  feints  far  un  Chinois. 

Cordier  :  Histoire  des  Relations  de  la  Chine, 
etc.,  vol.  iii,  p.  68. 

TCHEOU-LI,  LE.     See  Chou  Li. 

TEA,  ^  ch'a,  Fukienese  <a,  is  the  name  of  the 
beverage  made  from  the  leaves  of  the  tea-bush,  a 
plant  of  the  genus  Camellia,  natural  order  Terns- 
troemiaceae,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  China 
tea  and  -^Vssam  tea.  Chinese  teas  are  of  two  species, 
Thea  bohea  and  Thea  viridis.  Fortune  in  1845 
found  that  the  black  and  green  toas  of  Fukien  and 
Chekiang,  prepared  chiefly  for  foreign  consumption, 
were  produced  by  different  processes  from  T.  viridis, 
while  the  black  and  green  teas  of  Kuangtung  were 
produced  from  T.  bohea.  The  plant  grows  in  a 
rich  soil  between  the  23rd  and  35th  degrees  of 
latitude.  There  was  considerable  discussion  as  to 
whether  tea  was  indigenous  to  China,  especially  as 
wild  tea  was  discovered  in  Assam  about  1820.  But 
Professor  Andreas  Krassnow,  after  visiting  the 
tea-growing  districts  of  Asia,  waa  of  opinion  that 
the  tea-plant  was  indigenous  to  the  whole  monsoon 
region  of  East  Asia,  and  that  there  were  two 
varieties,  the  Assam  and  the  Chinese. 
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A  1)110*1  from  inoro  truditioiiB,  tlio  iiiu'lieMt  atx^diini 
oi  thtt  cultivation  of  t4*a  in  (.'hiiut^  datoa  from  the 
ttixt.li  (ytiitiiry  A.i>.,  und  a  t^ix  wjin  Itn  icd  on  it  in  thu 
eiglitli  (^(Milury.  Maiuo  I'olo  niakuM  no  nuMition 
of  thu  Uftu  of  toa  in  C^liina.  Tho  Dutcli  in  Uie 
17th  century  introduoi^d  tea  to  Europe.  Tho  Knglinh 
fu'Nt  higun  U)  drink  it  in  tlu;  niiddln  of  th(^ 
17th  i-ontury,  receiving  it  from  agrriL«  in  Java.  Th" 
firttt  tcahouBe  in  London  was  opened  in  1667,  tho 
price  of  tea  ranging  from  £6  to  £10  a  lb. 

Tho  Chinoflo  tea  plant  waa  firMt  introduced  into 
Coylon  in  1B39.  A  diHOuau  attacking  Uve  Ceylon 
coffee  plantations  in  1881  led  to  a  failure  in  tho 
coft«>e  crop,  and  tea  was  grown  instcaid.  Gradually 
tho  competing  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  caused  a 
decline  in  tho  China  trade. 

Tho  tea-plant  is  a  bush  from  three  to  five  feet 
in  height,  grown  in  small  fields  aad  in.  patches  on 
hill-sid/es.  Tlie  leaf  is  plucked  from  the  end  of 
April  onwards.  The  fust  crop  consists  of  young 
half-opened  loaves  which  |>i'cxiuce  the  delicate  tea 
called  Hyson.  The  second  and  rtost  important  crop 
is  gathered  during  May,  while  the  third  crop  yields 
an  inferior  kind  of  tea.  Tho  green  leaves  are  first 
exposed  to  the  air  for  two  to  three  hours  by  day 
or  all  night  to  dry  them,  then  they  are  spread  on 
iron  pans  in  the  drying  house  and  heated,  being 
kept  in  motion,  for  five  minutes.  They  are  then 
taken  out  of  the  pans  and  rolled  backwards  and 
forwards  on  a  table  by  hand  till  all  the  juice  is 
pressed  out  and  the  leaves  are  twisted.  This  proc-ess 
i;3  also  helped  by  treading.  They  are  then  spread 
out  on  sieves  and  exposed  to  the  air  out-of-doors  for 
three  to  four  hours.  After  this  they  ond-ergo  a 
second  heating  for  nearly  an  hour  till  they  are 
quite  dry  and  oUiTled.  Some  kinds  of  tea  leaves 
undergo  three  or  four  heatings.  To  colour  green 
teas,  the  Chinese  spirinkle  Prussian,  blue  ground  to 
powder  mixed  with  gypsum  on  the  leaves  at  the 
last  roasting.  [According  to  another  account  black 
tea  and  green  differ  only  by  their  preparation,  the 
former  being  sun-dried  before  roasting,  the  latter 
carefully  kept  from  exposure  to  the  sun  after 
picking].  The  tea-leaves  are  then  sorted  into 
grades,  tea-dust  being  taken  out  by  the  finest  sieve, 
"broken  Pekoe"  by  the  iLext,  and  so  on.  The 
tea  is  then  packed  in  lead-lined  chests  and  marked 
with  the  chop.  In  large  factories,  machinery  is 
used  to  roll  the  leaves. 

Brick  Tea,  consisting  of  tea-dust  steamed  and 
pressed  -into  hard  cakes  resembling  wood  or  stone, 
is  prepared  at  Hankow  for  the  Russian  market. 
In  some  districts  of  Russia,  these  tablets  are  some- 
times passed  as  currency.  A  coarser  kind  of  brick- 
tea  including  tea-stalks  is  sent  to  Mongolia,  where 
the  people  stew  it  in  a  pot  together  with  butter 
and  mutton  fat.  Bricktea  of  a  coarser  kind  is  also 
prepared  at  Ya-chou  in  Ssuch'uan  for  use  in  Tibet. 


The  te*  IfmI*  with  Tibet  at  the  end  of  the  Manchu 
rule  wa«  e«timal4Ml  at  1U,000,000  lb*,  (xrr  Mifium, 
8,000,000  being  a  lubsidy  from  the  Chineee  Kmperor 
to  TibeUui  monMtenee. 

Tti«  potali  of  icentcd  flowers  such  a«  the  OUa 
fragrons,  roue,  tuberoee,  jajiinine,  azalea,  or  orange, 
arc  dried  and  niixod  wiih  tea  huives  of  certain  kindi. 

Mr.  ii.  T.  Walik  in  hii  article  on  '!•:*  m 
Tivrntitth  (Jenlunj  /mpreMiiom  of  Hongkong  and 
Shangkni,  give*  tlie  following  li«t  of  tea*  :-^ 

BLACK  TKAS.  — A.  Nouthekn  :  Kryjmun  (An- 
hui)  ;  Ningchow,  Moning,  (Kiang»i).  (J<rpfJckM  — 
Sunyang,  Yungloutong,  TongBhan,  Ichang,  Cheong- 
shukai,  (llupei).  (Jonnhms  Oonfa,  i>iling,  Nipka«ee, 
Wunkai,   Lowyong,  Shuntam,   (Hunan). 

Ii.  vSouTiiEU.N  :  6'onyou  -Panyong,  Packlum, 
Souchong,  S(xjmfx>,  Suey  Kutu;  Oolong,  Scented 
Capers,  Scented  Orange  Pekoe,  Pouchong,  Kooloo, 
Flow.ry  Pekoe. 

GREEN  TEAS.— Moyune,  Tienkai,  Fychow, 
(Anhui)  J  Pingsuey,  Hoochow,  Wenchow,  (Chc- 
kiang). 

BLENDS.— Sownee,  (Shanghai  packed) ;  Gun- 
powder, (Siao  Chu,  small  leaf) ;  Imperial,  (Ta  Chu, 
Large  leaf);  Hyson,  Young  HyH^-^n,  Hyw^  Skin, 
Twankay. 

Congou  comes  from  the  Amoy  pronunciation  of 
X  ^  kung  fu  'work  or  labour.' 

Souchong  comes  from  hsxao  chung  /J>  ||,  mean 
ing  'small  sort.' 

Paovchong   ^  Q  means   'wTapped  sort.' 

Pekoe  is  derived  from  pei  hao  j^  %,  meaning 
'whit€  down,'  and  is  the  name  given  to  the  delicato 
flavour  of  tea  made  from  young  leaf  buds  covered 
with  a  whitish  down. 

Oolong  is  derived  from  wu  lung  |^  fi  'black 
dragon,'  so-called  because  a  black  serpent  was  said 
to  have  been  found  coiled  round  the  stem  of  a  tea- 
bush  yielding  that  particular  flavour  of  tea. 

Caper  is  the  name  given  to  a  particular  tea- 
plant,  the  buds  of  which  probably  resemble  those  of 
the  caper-plant. 

Bohea  is  derived  from  the  Amoy  pronunciation 
of  Wu  i  and  is  both  the  name  of  the  hills  in  Fukien 
and  of  the  fine  quality  of  t«a  grown  there. 

Hyson  is  the  name  of  a  kind  of  tea.  There  are 
varying  explanations  of  the  origin  of  this  t-erm. 
Some  say  that  it  was  the  name  of  the  daughter  of  a 
tea-merchant  Li,  who  named  after  her  the  particular 
kind  of  tea  that  she  had  helped  to  sort.  Another 
■  explanation  is  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  yii  ch'ien 
^  III  'before  the  rain/  and  that  it  was  the  name 
given  to  the  tea  made  from  half-opened  buds 
gathered  before  the  spring  rains. 

Twankay  is  derived  from  Tun  kh'e,  a  tea  centre 
about  15  miles  south-west  of  Huichow  in  Chekiang, 
and  is -the  name  given  to  the  tea  seat  from  there. 
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Puerh  tea  is  the  product  of  a  variety  of  the 
true  tea  plant  (var.  assamica)  which  floui'ishes  in 
Pu-erh  fu,  S.  VV.  Yuanan.  The  leaves  are  steamed 
and  pressed  into  cakes,  and  carried  all  over  China, 
being  esteemed  as  a  medicine — a  digestive  and 
nervous  stimulant.  Other  plants  furnish  so-called 
"teas,"  used  medicinally.  Such  are  Argemone 
inexicana^  or  Chio-tzu  ch'a;  Koelreuteria  paniculata, 
I  uan  ch'a;  Hibiscus  rosa-sinensisj  Hung-hua  ch'a 
frotn  Kiangsi.  Instead  of  tea,  the  poorer  classes 
often  make  a  decoction  of  thi?  leaves  of  Pyracantha 
crcnuiata  (Biiiftson  ardent),  the  tea-shrub,  Ch'a-kuo 
f^^  ^H  "J*,  of  several  species  of  Spiroea,  of  the 
Weeping  Willow,  and  even  of  willow  chips,  which 
E.  H.  Wilson  describes  as  the  worst  tea  he  ha<d 
ever  tasted. 

The  fall  in  expc«la  of  China  tea  since  1888  may 
ba  seen  from  the  following  figures  : — 

Annnal  Average  Annual  Average  Annual  Average 
Period.  of  Tea  exported    of  Tea  eipurted     bf  Tea  exported 

from  India.  from  Ceylou.         from  Cliioa. 

IbSL  lbs.  IbSw 

1888-1892  ...  105,529,000  .,.  48,750,000  ...  242,213,000 
1893-1897  ...  135,408,000  ...  —  ...  234,507,000 
1898-1902  ...  172,689,000  ...  '  '  —  ...  192,427,000 
1903-1907  ...  210,611,000     165,500,000  ...  200,320,000 

The  export  of  Tea  in  1916  was  as  follows  : 

Black  tea     PcLs.  648,228     Hk.Tls.  18,970,992 

Green  tea     298,728  14,231,307 

Black  brick  tea  ...  396,339  7,976,736 

Green  brick  tea  ...  163,816  1,742,479 

1  ablet   tea   26,669  565,135 

Tea  dust       7,594  54,905 

Tea  leaf,  unfired  1,229  18,863 

R.  Fortune  ;  Wanderings  in  China;  Ball  :  An 
Account  of  the  Cultivution  and  Manufacture  of  Tea 
in.  China,  (1848) ;  Hollingworth  :  Principal  Tea 
Districts  in  China,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  x;  Imperial 
Maritime  Customs  :  T^a^  1888. 

TEA  OIL  is  expressed  frofta  the  seeds  of  Thca 
tasanqua,  known  as  the  Ch'ayu  kuo  tzu  ^liiMih 
or  Tea  oil  fruit,  a  relative  of  the  true  tea  plant, 
from  which  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its 
hairy  shoots.  It  is  a  shrub,  common  in  the  sand- 
stone ravines  of  north-central  Ssuch'uan,  but 
cultivated  in  the  hilly  parts  of  S.  Hunan  and 
Kiangsi,  and  in  N.  Fukien,  and  especially  in 
Kuangsi.  '  The  average  exjwrtation  is  not  large 
(12,000  piculs  1913  to  1915),  but  in  exceptional  years 
the  production  is  much  greater.  Thus  in  1911  nearly 
100,000  piculs  were  exported  from  Wuchow,  Han- 
kow, Foochow,  etc.,  for  use  in  China  and  abroad. 
The  value  is  from  Tls.  8  to  12  per  picul. 

The  export  in  1916  was  pels.  5,080,  value 
Tla.  50,029. 

WnsoN  :  A  Naturalist  in  W.  China,  vol.  ii; 
p.  98. 


TEAPOY  or  TEPOY,  a  word  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  tea.  It  is  an  Anglo-Hindustani  word 
tipai  meaning  tripod,  and  is  used  in  India  for  any 
tiipod  including  small,  three  legged  tables,  or  any 
small  tables.  Yule  :  Hobson-Jobson. 

TELEGRAPHS.  The  first  attempt  to  intro- 
duce telegraphs  into  China  was  made  in  1865  by  an 
Englishman  named'  Reynolds.  He  began  to  put  up 
a  line  from  Shanghai  to  the  mouth  of  the  Huang  p'u ; 
.but  poles  and  wires  were  removed  by  the  people  with 
the  connivance  of  the  officials,  and  the  attempt 
failed. 

In  1869  the  American  firm  Russell  &  Co.  put 
up  a  short  line  from  the  Shanghai  Steam  Navigation 
Co.  Wharf  to  their  central  office. 

The  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Co.  put  down 
a  cable  from  Hongkong  to  Shanghai  in  1871,-  the 
Shanghai  end  being  landed  secretly.  Land  lines 
were  first  sanctioned  in  1881,  the  earliest  being  from 
Shanghai  to  Tientsin.  It  was  not  extended  to 
Peking  till  three  years  later,  after  which  progress 
was  rapid. 

The  Chinese  Telegraph  Administration  and.  the 
W^a  Hop  Co.,  two  private  Companies,  were  formed 
in  1882. 

In  1908  the  Ministry  of  Communications  took 
control  of  all  land  lines.  There  are  now  over  40,000 
miles  of  line,  with  over  six  hundred  telegraph 
stations.  China  Year  Book. 

TEMPERANCE.     Using  this  word  in  respect 
of   alcoholic  liquors,    it  is   generally   acknowledged 
that    the    Chinese    are    a    temperate    race.      Some, 
however,  have  asserted  that  this  is  simply  a. result 
of  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  masses. 

There  has  been  much  legislation  on  the  matter. 
The  first  known  instance  is  in  the  begi#ining  of  the 
Chou)  dynasty,  B.C.  1122,  when  Wu  Wang  or  the 
Duke  of  Chou  issued  the  Announcement  about 
Wine,  (Legge's  Shu  Ching,  p.  399),  making  it  a 
capital  offence  to  assemble  for  drinking.  The  first 
Han  ruler  fined  each  person  four  taels  of  silver  if 
three  or  more  were  found  drinking  together.  In 
the  T'ang,  Ch'en,  Northern  Chou  and  Chin 
dynasties  more  or  less  stringent  laws  against  dis- 
tilling or  drinking  were  issued. 

Ament  :  Chinese  Recorder,  vol.  xv,  p.  191. 

TEMPLE  OF  EARTH.  This  Temple,  in  the 
north  of  the  Tartar  city  of  Peking,  with  its  square 
altar,  conesponds  to  the  Temple  of  Heaven  in  the 
South  with  its  round  altar,  and  is  oply  second  to  it 
in  importance  and  magnificence.  The  Altar  is  of 
dark-coloured  marble  and  the  colour  prevailing  in 
tlie  Temple  is  yellow.  Earth  is  worshipped  at  the 
summer  solstice,  when  sacrifices  similar  to  those 
offered  to  Heaven  at  the  winter  solstice  are  made ; 
but  there  is  no  burnt  offering.  See  Temple  of 
Heaven. 
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TEMPLE  OF  HEAVEN,  THE,  w»iJ,  iho 
rrlrliiiitfd  Alt.ir  to  llraxrn^  m  hottUi  «»f  the  'I'urUtr 
rity  t)t  rokiii^',  and  in  an  cncloHure  of  about  737 
acrcB.  It  contttinii  a  Hull  for  tlio  rchcarial  of  th« 
Cfiremonic«,  the  Hall  of  KaMtmj;  wIhtc  the  Kriiprror 
upt'Jit  the  nij^ht  before  Hac  rificiiiK,  th«  Hull  of 
rniy«T  f(u-  tht)  Y«yu-,  a  'I'lrawury,  a  nhiu^htrr  houno 
for  tlui  bacrilicial  aiiiinalii,  and  othor  buildin|(M, 
bo.sidt'R  Altarn,  etc.  A  jdan  will  b«  found  in 
Williams'  aiticlo  nanwd  brlow.  The  cxiHtin^  Altar 
to  llravon  wa«  built  by  Ch'ikn  Luno.  It  in  entirely 
of  wluU^  marble  in  thrtyj  circular  torrarcH,  and  in 
its  nicaaumncntH  and  proportions  tho  nunibcrK  9  and 
5  protloniinalo,  tluvso  brills  Buppowd  to  be  the 
iniinbrrs  appropriate  to  Hoavon  ;  the  predominant 
colour  in  tlu'  Tempi*'  is  blue.  According  to  the 
reli^'iouR  cahMular  issued  at  the  be^'inniiij;  of  the 
dynasty  in  1644,  Heaven  is  to  bo  worshippwl  at  the 
eireular  Altar  at  the  Temi)le  of  Hoaven  at  the 
winter  solstice. 

Williams  :  State  Jfrlnjion  of  China  dunng  tht 
Manrhu  Dynasty,  .lounml.  N.f '.B.U. A.S.,  vol.  xliv. 

TEMPLES  in  China  arc,  of  course,  of  various 
kinds.  The  generic  name  is  ^  miao ;  this  is  also 
the  special  term  for  large  Buddhist  temples  not 
inhabited  by  priests,  and  also  for  small  roadside 
shrines,  etc. 

A  Buddhist  monastery  is  called  .«?»i  ^,  and  ^ 
nunnery  an  ^',  while  ^t*an<j  may  stand  for  either. 

A  Taoist  monastery  or  nunnery  is  called  kium 
2^  ,  but  siich  are  sometimes  Taoist  no  more,  in  spite 
of  the  name,  having  passed  into  Buddhist  possession. 
Another  term  for  Taoist  monasteries,  though  not 
for  nunneries,  is  huntj  ^  ;  but  this  term  is  also  used 
for  the  spiritual  shrine  of  an  emperor,  of  Confucius 
and  of  others. 

Ancestral    halls    of    private    families   are   called 

Other  name,s  for  Buddhist  monasteries  are 
left  jo  Wl  ^  ,  and  sauj  chia  Ian  I'm  f ^  1^  ^  tt^ ,  both 
being  Sanskrit  terms  reproduced  with  Chinese 
chai'ticters. 

TEMUCHIN.     See  Chenghis. 

TEN  DUG,  a  district  described  by  Marco  Polo 
as  lying  between  Tangut  and  Shang-tu  ;  he  speaks 
of  the  lower  waters  of  the  Yellow  River  as  coming 
from  it.  It  is  the  land  both  sides  of  the  river, 
ii. eluding  part  of  the  Ordos  and  the  district  north. 
This,  according  to  Polo  and  other  writers,  is  the 
land  of  Prestf.r  John.  The  city  Tenduc  is  no 
doubt  the  modern  T'u-ch'eng  Jt  ^  or  Toto  called 
Togdo  or  Tokto  by  the  Mongols. 

Yule  and  Cordier  :  Marco  Polo,  vol.  i,  p.  285 ; 
RoCKHiLL  :  Diari/  of  a  Journey  through  Mongolia 
and  Tibet,  p.  18,  note. 

TENGYUEH,  gg  t'cng  yiieh,  called  Momein 
by  the  Burmese,  is  a  market  town  in  Yiinnan.     It 
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lf>  thr  Londoi.  '  ntion  ol    — .       .-  ... a 

from  Hhamo,  with  which  plice  iradfi  i«  cArricd  on 
by  mule  tran»port.  The  Hhan  principality  of  Nan 
kao,  in  which  T-  '      waa  <•  '  '  y 

th«  Chinmo  in  th.    ;       ....>..      ntury,  a 
wan  built  an  an  outprjai  »oon  aft4trwardi 

liN  elevation  ia  6,400  feet,  and  lU  average 
rainfall  in  about  66  inchea,  nirmi  of  it  Inung  in 
Juno  September.  The  population  i«  about'%,000. 
The  trade  ia  umall,  the  chief  export*  being  ■ilk. 
orpimcnt  and  muak,  1915  1916 

Net  Forcif^n   Importn  2,192,422     1,711,670 

Net   Chiiu-«"  —  — 

Export*  747,012       628.376 

Total  Hk.T!«.     ...    2,939,434    2,340,046 

TERM  QUESTION.  The  queation  what 
(  hinese  terms  are  bcHt  to  translate  Ood  and  Spirit, 
or  rather  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  ao  rendered 
in  Engli.<h,  a  question  which  from  the  year  1840 
onward  has  divided  missionaricg,  ban  resulted  in  a 
ma.ss  of  literature  and  has  never  been  decided. 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  17th  century  met 
witli  the  same  difficulty  and  JesuiU  and  Dominicans 
disputed  the  matter  for  nearly  a  century,  till  it  was 
.settled  by  a  Papal  Rull  in  1715;  it  wa^  f>rdered  that 
the  t«rm  Shangti  J.  ^  (Supreme  Ruler)  should  be 
avoided,  that  Tien  Chu  yi  ^  (Lord  of  Heaven) 
.'should  be  used  for  G^kI  and  >/<'/<  jj^i  for  Spirit. 

The  Protestants'  difficulty  cannot  be  thus 
settled  by  authority.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
thn  Chinese  language  should  contain  terms  which 
would  connote  that  which  the  Christian  means  by 
God  and  Spirit ;  pagan  terms,  as  was  tfie  case  2.000 
years  ago,  must  be  gradually  filled  with  the  new 
meanings  taught  by  Christianity.  But  the  difficulty 
consists  in  choosing  the  most  suitable  and  lea.st 
objectionable  of  the  names  already  in  u.se.  One 
party  considers  the  _h  ^  Shangti  of  the  Classics 
t )  be  the  God  of  a  monotheistic  period  in  China 
and  therefore  appropriate  to  be  used  now  for 
JfcHOVAH;  but  there  are  idols  worshipped  to-day 
with  this  title!  Another  party  uses  |^  shin;  but 
this  word  is  in  common  use  as  a  plural,  meaning 
all  kinds  of  spirit  beings.  Some  have  used  v&  Wt 
chin  shin,  True  Spirit,  but  this  admits  the 
existence  of  all  the  false  |f  so  much  worshipped  by 
Chinese.  The  term  T'ien  Chu  already  in  u.=e  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  is  considered  by  many  Pro- 
testants to  be  the  most  satisfactory,  but  it  is  already 
too  much  identified  with  Roman  Catholicism  5^^tic 
to  be  usable  by  the  Protestant  Churches. 

Various  other  suggestions  were  made, — some 
very  absurd.  Dr.  MEDHmsT  and  others  proposed 
to  use  Aloha  in  default  of  agreement  on  one  of  the 
Chinese  terms;  and  Sir  a'oHN  BowRrsc  suggested 
the  Greek  letter   0  ! 
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The  controversy  among  Protestants  was  at  its 
height  about  1850.  Morrison,  Milne,  Marshm\n 
and  Bishop  Boone  were  the  chief  pleaders  for 
Shcn  jifSf  a3  the  equivalent  of  Gidj  ;  while  Medhtjrst, 
GuTZLAKF,  Legge  and  others  defended  the  title 
6han<j  ti  Ji^  for  the  true  God  and  used  shen  for 
false  gods.  Letters  on  the  subject,  replies,  defences 
an!  strictures  were  printed  in  grfeat  abundance. 

It  may  be  said  that  considering  how  strongly 
n«eii  f%;lt  on  the  question,  the  controversy  waa  con- 
ducted in  a  very  becoming  manner. 

To-day  there  is  little  dispute  on  the  subject, 
though  even  in  1913,  Dr.  C.  W.  Mateer  published 
in  the  Chinese  Recorder,  and  separately,  an  elaborate 
study.  The  Meaning  of  the  word  Shen.  But  Bible 
Societies  issue  the  Scriptures  with  either  term  at 
the  buyer's  choice.  It  is  noticeable  that  while  in 
old  days  Shang-ti  and  Sheng  shen  ||  J^  went 
together  for  God  and  Holy  Spirit  respectively,  or 
elB2  Chen  Shen  and  Sheng  Ling  ^  ^ ,  probably  the 
most  commonly  used  combination  to-day  is  Shan>g-ti 
and  Shei'.g  ]>.ing.     See  Bites  Controversy. 

TERNS.     See  Laridae. 


THIBET.     SeeTib»t. 

THINAE.     See  China. 
THIRTEEN     CANONICAL 


WORKS.       See 


Classics. 

THIRTEEN 
pTOvincts. 


PROVINCES.       See     Eighteen 


THOMAS,  ANTOINE,  a  Jesuit  missionary, 
born  at  Namur  in  1644.  He  reached  China  in  1682 
and  was  called  to  Peking  to  assist  Verbiest  at  the 
Board  of  Math'imatics. 

As  for  the  confusion  between  the  names  of  this 
missionary  and   P.   Pereyra,  see  Pereyra. 

P.  Thomas  died  in  1709  in  Peking. 

BosMANS  :   Ferdinand   Verbiest,  Louvain,   1912. 

THOMAS,  SAINT,  The  Apostle,  supposed  by 
some  to  have  preached  the  go«pel  in  China..  The 
Chaldean  Breviary  says  that  'the  kingdom  of  heaven 
descended  on  the  Chinese  by  means  of  St.  Thomas,' 
but  there  is  no  support  to  this  assertion  and  it  is 
now  generally  regarded  as  an  error  due  to  ignorance 
of  geography  in  early  times. 

The  imagea  of  a  swarthy,  bearded  personage 
found  in  temples  and  named  Ta  Mo  naturally  made 
ftome  people  at  various  times  think  them  to  be 
images  of  the  Apostle  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
they  represent  the  foreigner  from  .India  called 
BoDHiDHARMA,  Chinese  P'u-t'i-ta-mo,  who  (;ame  to 
China  in  the  sixth  century  a.d. 

THOM,  ROBERT,  was  born  in  Cfla.«^gow  on 
Angust  10,  1307,  and  aftrr  a  bu.sincss  training  he 
spent  .'»ome  years  in  Venezuela,  Mexico  and  PVance  ; 
he  landed  in  China  in  Febniary.  1834.     He  learned 


Chinese  very  quickly,  and  in  1839  published,  under 
the  pseudonym  'Sloth'  a  translation  of  a  Chinese 
tale».  His  translation  of  /E  sop's  Fables  into 
Chinese  has  been  highly  praised. 

In  1840,  he  entered  the  Government  service  as 
inteipreter,  and  did  very  good  work  at  Amoy, 
Chusan,  Chinhai  and  Canton.  From  October,  1841, 
to  May,  1842,  he  was  civil  administrator  of  the 
city  and  district  of  Chinhai.  In  March,  1844,  he 
was  appointed  first  coasul  at  Ningpo,  but  the 
strain,  fatigue  and  exposure  of  the  previous  three 
yeai's  had  so  injured  his  health  that  he  died  on 
September  14,  1846. 

His  published  works  are  The  Lasting  Resent- 
ment of  Miss  Wang  Keaou  Lwan  (translation,  1839), 
Chinese  and  English  Vocabidary  ^1842),  The  Chinese 
Speaker,  Pt.  I,  (1846). 

THOUSAND  CHARACTER  ESSAY,    =f^A 

ch'icn  tzu  wen,  a  composition  containing  exactly 
one  thousand  different  characters,  arranged  four  to 
a  line,  each  sentence  being  complete  in  itself  but 
generally  having  no  connection  with  the  next.  It 
is  the  second  book  learned  by  the  Chinese  school- 
boy. The  story  goes  that  Chou  Hsing-ssu  J^$  {^ 
a  great  scholar  of  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  was 
ordered,  when  in  prison,  to  make  a  composition 
with  a  thousand  different  characters  jumbled 
together  and  supplied  to  him.  He  made  this  essay 
with  them  in  a  single  night,  but  the  effort  turned 
his  hair  white.  It  is  therefore  often  referred  to 
as  the  pai  t'ou  wen    &  ^  3ftC .  white-head  essay. 

There  is  also  a  Thousand  Character  Essay  for 
the  special  use  of  girls,  made  in  the  Tag  Kuanq 
period. 

THREE  HOLY  ONES,  H  |B,  san  sheng. 
These  are  Buddha,  Lao  Tzu  and  Conujcitjs,  often 
represented  together.  This  eclectic  triad  is  often 
seen  in  temples  and  still  more  often  in  pictures, 
and  it  is  commonly  said  that  the  three  religions 
are  one. 

The  term  is  also  used  in  a  strictly  Confucian 
connection.  According  to  Mencius,  the  saJi  sheng 
were  Yii,  Chou  Kung  and  Confucius  ;  but  there 
are  other  combinations. 

DoRE  :  Superstitions,  tome  vi ;  Mayers  :  Chinese 
Reader's  Manual. 

THREE  KINGDOMS,  THE,  hH  f^^n  kuo. 
The  name  of  a  period  which  extended  from  221  to 
265  A.D.  The  empire  after  the  fall  of  the  Han 
dynasty  was  divided  into  the  three  kingdoms  of 
Wei  JJI,  Wu  %,  and  Shu  |Q.  Wei  comprised  the 
central  and  northern  provinces  ;  its  capital  was  at 
Lo  Yang.  Wu  consisted  of  the  provinces  south  of 
the  Yangtze,  now  called  Hunan,  Hupei,  Kiangsu 
and  Chekiang ;  its  capital  was  Nanking.  Shu 
included  the  western  part  now  named  Ssuch'uan, 
and  had  its  capital  at  Ch'eng-tu. 
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'J'n'ao  '1'h'a')  wiu  priiiid  iiitiiint4*r,  liut  finally 
the  ruler  in  VVoi,  and  Itin  non,  'I'h'ao  \"ki,  pul  tiio 
Knijicror  to  dratii  and  aA<'»n<liMl  thn  iinjicrinl  tliruno. 
\\  II  wiuH  xovorniMl  \>y  Hvs  ch'uan,  himI  Shu  by 
u  |)t  ituo  Lin  I'ri  who  (  hiiiiird  lo  ho  doticrndi'd  from 
l)u<  llun  <iii|)ororii  und  lo  ho  rightful  hrir  to  ihcir 
throno.  Ilia  dynanty  ia  called  in  hintory  Uio 
Minor  llun  or  the  Shu  llun  dynimty,  and  in  con- 
didorod  um  hriiig  tho  luwfiil  lints  in  tluH  prriod  of 
confuHion.  C^iiANMj  Vr.i  und  Kuan  Yu  (uftt^rwardK 
di'ifii'd  UH  (Jod  of  War)  woro  hiH  generals;  and  hia 
jprinio  niinistor.  was  the  culohratod  Cliu-KO  JjIanu. 

Liu  Pki  attuckrd  Wu,  hut  waa  defeated.  He 
died  and  Imh  son  Hou  Ciiu  niudo  poa<rc  wiih  Wu 
and  prepared  an  expedition  agt^inst  Wei,  firtit 
comiuoring  tlie  Burmese,  to  be  safe  in  the  renr. 
The  expedition  failed,  und  althouf^h  some  baittles 
woro  won  hitt\r,  tlio  chunut<'r  of  Hou  ('hu  deteri- 
orated after  C'liu  ko  Liang's  death;  Wei  overcame 
him,  took  him  prisoner  and  dubbed  him  "Duke  of 
Pleasure"  ^  $fi  4V  ;  the  Shu  Han  dynasty  was 
ended,  and  a  now  dynasty,  known  as  the  Western 
Chin  ^,  a.d.  265,  was  founded  by  Ssu-ma  Yen. 

The  period  is  one  of  the  most  famous  and 
romantic  in  Chinese  history  and  staads  fii-st  in 
popular  interest.  The  historical  novel  Smi  kuo  chih 
is  one  of  the  chief  Chinese  works  of  fiction  ;  aad 
playwrights  and  storytellers  draw  chiefly  from  this 
peiiod. 

For  lists  of  rulers  S€«  under  separate  titles. 
TscnEPE  :  Histoire  des  Trots  Boyaumes  (Var.  Sin.). 

THREE  NOBLE  BUDDHAS,  THE,  H  1^  A  ^ 

San  Tsun  Ta  Fo.  This  term,  though  very  widely 
used,  has  different  significations  according  to  the 
school  employing  it. 

The  appellation  %  {Arya)  is  the  right  of  every 
Buddha  and  Bodhisattva.  Therefore  the  "Three 
Noble  Buddhas"  may  be  used  of  any  triad  of 
Buddhas  ;  and  in  point  of  fact  is  also  applied  to 
triads  consisting  of,  or  containing  Bodhisattva^s. 
The  most  widely-accepted  combination  in  China  is 
the  following—  (i).  ^  M  ^  f^  ^  ,  S'akyamuni 
Buddha;  (ii).  M  ^  "^  "^  ^tW  "^^  Vaidurya 
Buddha;   (iii).  Pr^  5^  Rg  j^iJ ,  Amitabha  Buddha. 

THREE  PRECIOUS  (ONES),  THE,  B  ^ 
San  }mo.  The  Sanscrit  Triratna, ;  the  Trinity  of 
Buddhist  doctrine,  Buddha,  Dharma  (the  law),  and 
Sangha  (the  congregation  of  the  faithful).  In 
Buddhist  temples  images  symbolising  these  are 
worshipped. 

THREE  PURE  ONES,  THE  ^fS  sanch'ing, 
the  Taoist  triaid.  They  live  in  different  heavens, 
and  the  name  of  the  occupant  of  the  first  or  Jade 
n'.ountain  is  uncertain,  but  the  popular  name  for 
this  supreme  one  is  Yii  Huang,  Jade  Ruler,  and 
he  is  held  the  master  of  the  gods.  (See  Yiian  Shih 
T'ien  Tsu7i).  The  second  Pure  One  is  Tao  chiin 
3^^.     Nothing  is  said  of  his  origin.     He  controls 


thi}  rcUlKinn  of  thn  yin  and  thn  yany.  The  Uiird  of 
thn  triad  i«  Lao  T/u.  In  the  organi/Jition  of  U>e 
threu  hiavona,  the  oitcndania  on  Yu  HU4M0  ore 
Nainta,  thoiie  of  Tao  thun  are  Heroea  or  'Um  men,' 
and  thoae  of  L40  T7.u  arn  Inimortala. 

Doui  :  Jirchrrr/irM  rut  Ut  Suprrttitiuna  ni 
Chine,  vol.   vi,  p.  7. 

THREE  RELIGIONS,  THE,  (fir  ayatrma  of 
Doctrine)  ^  fjj^  ,  San  chtuo,  a  commfin  C'hinfMe 
oxproMiiion  for  the  nyHU*m  of  the  Itterati,  Confucian 
ihni  ;  the  nyutem  of  Siiiii  or  S'akyamuni,  fiuddhiam  ; 
and  the  «y«tem  of  'J  ar>,  Taoiam  ;  for  which  the 
('hineHe  uuiim-h  aro  rejfj>ectivdy  Ju  r.hujo  fl|  fjf 
Shih  chiao  1^  Ijt,  and  Tao  r.hiao  iftOc.  .S«-<j  «;i'-h 
Ke|)arately. 

THREE  RITUALS,  THE,  ::.i|  ».an  li,  a  term 
used  for  the  three  worka  /  Li,  C'hou  Li  and  //•  Chi. 
See  .Meparate  articleg. 

THREE  STOCK    LAW,  THE.     See  Law. 

THREE  TRAITORS,  THE.  S.^:  Traitors,  TU 
Three. 

THRUSHES.     See   Turdinae. 

Tl,  5^,  barbarous  tribes  on  the  northern 
boundaries  of  China,  They  ii^ed  dogs  in  hunting 
and  fire  for  warmth  and  the  Chinese  chara<.t<::r 
would  seem  to  be  made  of  these  two  points  ( :^  dofj, 
'K   fire).     See  Tartars. 

Tl,  ^,  Emyeror,  etc.     See  Imperial  Titles. 

TIAO,  fft.  Properly  a  string  of  one  thousand 
Chinese  cash,  but  in  some  districts  it  denotes  five 
hundred  actual  coins.  There  are  always  a  certain 
number  short,  regarded  as  'discount.' 

TIBET  or  THIBET.  The  Chinese  name  is 
Tsang  or  Hsi  Tsang  ^  jgi;  in  the  Ming  dynasty 
it  was  called  ,^  M  »^  ^^^  «*"  Tsanj,  from  the 
native  designation  Us  Tsang;  meaning  Central  and 
Pure.  The  native  U  or  Wu  seems  also  to  have  been 
corrupted  by  the  Chinese  into  Wei ;  hence  ^  ^ 
is  now  used  as  the  general  geographical  name  for 
the  whole  country.  The  name  Tibet,  which  has  been 
liscd  in  Europe  since  Makco  Polo's  days,  is  repre- 
sented in  Chinese  by  ^.(A  ^  Tu-po-te,  probably 
the  Mongol  sound  of  the  native  name.  The 
Tibetans  call  themselves  Bod  and  their  country 
Bod-jul  (land  of  Bod)  which  the  Chinese  identify  a.' 
Fo-Kuo    BM- 

Tl  CHIH,    :%  ^  earthly  branches.     See  Cycle. 

T'lEN  CHU,  yi^,  India;  also  called  Hsi  ^ 
Chu,  western  Chu. 

T'lEN  CHU  CHIAO,  5^^|fc,  Lord  of  Heaven 
church.  The  name  of  the  RomaH  Catholic  Church  in 
China,  as  Yeh  su  Chiao,  Jesus  Church,  stands  for 
Pix)testantism. 

TMEN  HSIA,  5^T,  ^^ider  the  heavens,  a 
usual  term  for  the  world,  meaning  originally  China. 
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T'lEN  KAN,  X^  heavenly  stems.     See  Cycle. 

T'lEN  SHIH,  3^g,^       See  Master  of  Heaven. 

T'lEN  T'AI,  X  ^.  a  School  of  Chinese  Buddh- 
sm,  so  culled  iioni  tlie  district  in  Chokiang  where 
its  founder  lived.  It  dates  from  the  end  of  the 
sixth  centuiy,  when  Chih  I  founded  the  T'ien-t*ai 
monaster)-.  He  revolted  against  the  exclusiveness 
of  the  Cont-eniplative  School  (Ch'an  Tsung),  and 
admitted  some  value  in  every  form  or  expression 
of  Buddhist  doctrine.  Hence  the  school  is  broad 
and  many-sided.  It  produced  not  only  important 
doctrine  but  a  great  monastic  system  and  a  number 
of  famous  writers.  In .  the  period  of  the  Five 
Dynasties  the  monasteries  suffered  severely  and  the 
scriptures  were  almost  lost.  The  school  was, 
however,  re-established  from  Korea  and  contributed 
literature  to  the  Tripitaka  until  1270,  but  its 
writings  lost  their  distinctive  character  after  the 
ninth  century. 

Chih  I  selected  the  work  known  as  the  Lotus 
Sutra  as   worthy   of   special  study   and   veneration, 
and  he  wrote  two  commentaries  on  it.     See  Chih  I. 
Edkins  :  Chinese  Buddhism. 

T'lEN-T'AI  SHAN  ,  5^ -^  III,  the  earliest  seat 
'of  Buddhism  in  East  China  is  in  Chekiang,  about 
60  miles  S.W.  of  Ningpo.  It  rises  to  a  height  of 
nearly  4,000  feet.  Its  oldest  monasteries  were 
founded  in  the  fourth  century.  It  gives  its  name 
to  a  School  founded  in  the  6th  century. 
See  Buddhist  Schools. 

Edkins  :  Chinese  Buddhism;  Hackmann  : 
Buddhx>«m  (is  n  Bcligion. 

Tl  ENTSIN,  5^:^ ,  the  most  important  com- 
mercial centre  north  of  Shanghai,  is  in  Chihli,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Pa'  ho  ^  (pJ  arui  the  Grand 
Canal.  It  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  by  the 
convention  of  Peking  in  1860  and  there  are  separate 
concessions  for  all  the  Great  Powers.  The  popula- 
tion is  about  a  million. 

As  to  its  relations  with  foreign  powers  ;  it  was 
occupied  by  the  French  and  British  in  1858  and 
1860.  After  the  Boxeir  rebellion  it  was  again  in 
foreign  occupation  for  two  years.  A  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  was  signed  there  in  1858.  In  1870 
it  was  disgraced  by  the  'Tientsin  Massacre'  {q.v.). 

Since  the  Boxor  year  the  place  has  been  greatly 
developed  and  improved.  It  is  now  an  important 
railway  centre,  the  line  from  Pu  k'ou  (Nanking) 
running  to  it  and  the  line  from  Mukden  to  Peking 
passing  through  it.  This  line  also  passes  Tungku 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  is  of  great  use,  since 
the  Pai  ho  is  difficult  for  navigation  at  all  times 
»nd  is  frozen  for  some  months  every  year.  In  the 
Peace  Protocol  of  1901  provision  was  made  for  a 
Board  of  Con.<?ervanry  to  be  established,  and  the 
river  has  been  greatly  improved.  The  railway, 
however,     carries     50     per     cent,     of     the     traffic. 


Enormous  quantities  of  salt  are  evaporated  out  at 
Tientsin,  and  there  is  a  large  export  of  coal. 
The  place  has  Public  Gardens  and  a  very  fine 
Race-couirse.  1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports  ...  52,859,96o  57,606,509 
Net  Chinese  „  ...  22.333,528  26,703,768 
Exports        49,859,964      48,710,122 


Total  Hk.Tls.   ...  125,053,458    133,020,399 


Since  the  post  was  established  in  1860  the 
following  have  been  British  Consuls  or  Consuls- 
General  at  Tientsin. 

1860,  Dec.  4,  James  Mongan,    Acting-Consul. 

1861,  Dec.  20,        "      „  Consul. 

1877,  Nov.  9,  Chaloneii  Alabaster,  (later,  Sir 
Chaloner),  Consul.     Did  not  proceed. 

1880,  Feb,  25,  Arthur  Davenport,  Consul. 

1885,  Dec,  23,  Byrox  Brenan,  Consul. 

1893,  June  15,  Henry  Barnes  Bristow,  Consul. 

1897,  Sept.  27,  Benjamin  Charles  George  Scott, 
Consul. 

1899,  May  13,  William  Richard  Carles,  Consul, 

1900,  June  9,  „  Consul 

General, 

1901,  Mar.  22,   Lionel  Charles   Hopkins,  Consul- 

General, 
1908,  Sept.  1,  Sir  Alexander  Hosie,  Consul-General, 
1912,    Oct.    1,    Harry   English    Fulford,    c.m.g., 

Consul-General. 

TIENTSIN    ANGLO-CHINESE     COLLEGE, 

The,  was  built  in  1899  an^  opened  in  1902.  In 
1904,  Sir  Ernest  Satow,  the  British  Minister, 
opened  the  College  Museum  and  Library.  The 
founder  of  the  College  was  Lavington  Hart,  D.Sc. 
(London)  and  B.Sc.  (Paris),  formerly  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  It  was 
connected  with  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
which  was  not  able  to  finance  it  in  addition  to  its 
higher  educational  work  in  Peking,  and  it  was 
therefore  made  self-supporting.  The  fees  being 
high  ($140  a  year),  it  appeals  chiffly  to  the  upper 
class  of  students. 

There  are  three  Departments — (a)  Preparatory  ; 
{h)  Middle  School ;  (c)  Collegiate  ;  each  with  a  four 
years'  course. 

The  last  na^med  has  both  Arts  and  Science 
Divisions. 

At  the  present  time  (1917)  the  London  Mission 
Society  support..-?  five  men  in  this  work,  of  whom 
four  give  all  their  time  to  it,  and  there  are  thirteen 
Chinese  a.Hsistants. 

The  number  of  students  is  410. 

TIENTSIN  MASSACRE,  THE,  took  place  on 
June  21,  1870.  For  some  weeks  there  had  been 
rumours  of  impending  trouble,  threats  against 
foreigners    and    even    assaults.      But    the    Chines^ 
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oniiiuUt  Jitadr'uo  e/Toi  t,  to  Buy  iho  li^at.  Ui  Avert 
the  trouble,  or  preparation  to  deal  with  it  wtion  it 
&i*(W((v  On  tliu  contrary  tlio  ovidrncc  nhrwH  tfint 
thi*y  were  more  or  U'M  ^o^ni/.a^t  of  what  woji 
proponed  and  that  they  more  or  \vm  approved.. 

It  waH  ((tated  that  the  peoplu'ii  huliuf  in  the 
kidnapping  of  children  by  'thit  French  Sintor*  of 
Charity  wiw  the  cauno  of  the  attack  ;  but  it  ia  to 
be  noted  thjul  the  iirst  outbreak  w;tM  not  againitt 
the  iloupital  or  tlie  Cathedral  but  a^aiuHt  the 
CoiuBulute ;  and  further,  that  other  nationulitieit 
than  French  also  suffered. 

When  the  attack  on  the  French  (.'onaulatc 
began,  the  Consul,  M.  Fontaniku,  in  uniform,  made 
hia  way  to  the  Yamen  of  the  Special  CommiiMioner 
Cii'UNiJ  Hou.  Hero  help  was  refused,  and  aa  la- 
left  the  soldiers  and  mob  killed  him.  It  wals  naid 
by  the  Chinese  that  the  Consul  fired  his  revolver  at 
a  mandarin,  but  better  evidence  shows  there  was 
no  truth  in  this  accusation.  After  the  Consul  had 
gone  to  the  Yamen  the  mob  broke  into  the  Consulate 
and  brutally  murdered  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Thomassin,  the  Abbe  Chevuieii  and  a  Chinese 
prie.st.  Thomassin  was  an  attache  to  the  French 
Legation  in  Peking,  and  had  only  returned  from 
France  the  day  before,  accompanied  by  his  newly- 
married  wife.  The  Consulate  was  then  fired,  and 
tho  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Meanwhile  the 
Hospital  of  the  French  Sisters  of  Charity  was 
surrounded  and  all  the  Sisters  were  dragged  into 
the  street,  stripi>ed  naked  that  the  mob  might  be 
Bure  of  their  sex,  then  horribly  and  shamefully 
mutilated,  cut  to  pieces  and  thrown  into  the 
burning  building.  Other  outrages  were  not  spared, 
but  are  best  left  undescribed.  It  is  supposed  that 
more  than  a  hundred  orphan  Chinese  children  also 
perished  in  the  flames. 

A  Russian  merchant,  n?.meu  Protopopoff,  with 
his  wife  Avhom  he  ha<i  married  only  ten  days  before, 
were  met  as  they  rode  through  the  town,  and  the 
man  was  killed  at  once  ;  the  wife  escaped  for  the 
moment,  but  her  horse  fell  in  leaping  an  open  sewer 
and  she  also  was  murdered. 

A  French  merchant,  M.  Chalmaison,  tried  to 
reach  the  Hospital  in  hope  of  defending  the  Sisters, 
but  he  was  hacked  to  pieces  in  the  street.  His  wife 
then  fled  to  the  house  of  a  native  Christian,  but  at 
night  she  returned  to  her  home  dressed  in  Chinese 
clothes,  hoping  to  find  her  husband's  body.  After  a 
fruitless  search  she  tried  to  make  her  way  to  the 
Settlement,  but  some  trained  soldiers  discovered  her 
and  killed  her  in  the  street. 

The  Sisters  were  burnt  so  that  only  a  few- 
charred  and  unrecognizable  portions  of  their  bodies 
were  found.  In'  the  case  of  the  G«ther  murdered 
people  it  should  be  placed  on  record  that  some  were 
found  stripped  quite  naked,   some  were  shockingly 


mutilatrd  a^id  tmmm  mmtB  •<>  Hian^Tiriod  ««  tu  be 
unrcro^nirjibl' 

'Dir  li%t,  i>i   ijir   '.  I'liirm  i^  ar.   i 

Two  prieaU  and  ten  Hinirrn  (A      ly,  all  of 

th<«  Congregation  of  the  Mi«»ion  of  Hi.  Vmatnr  of 
I'attl,  commonly  called  I^zariaUi. 

Father  ('lauoe   Maiiik   Cut  •    ■    ■  i 

the  dintriit  of  Tii'rit«in  and  i  .  ^._l  .  I'iUt 
town,  Father  Vincemt  Ou,  {Chintu),  Marie 
TH^a^SE  Mauqubt  (IMgian),  8uf>enor,  Marie 
Clorinde     Andueoni     (ItaliAn),     Makie     "  k 

VioLi.ET  (Frcnrh),  Mauie  JofcrH  Adam  (I  ^  ,, 
M\niE  Anne  Favillon  (French),  AuiuK  Caroume 
Leguaa  (French),  Martr  SirtAFfirNE  Claveline 
(Freiuh),  Marie  An.se  Nf>r.»ii  Tillet  H"  ■  , 
Marik  ANGFi.igi'K  Lknu  (FrenrhV  Alit.  0*  •. 

(Irish). 

The  mas.sacre,  but  atill  more  the  un»4Ui«fact</ry 
way  in  which  investigationu  were  aficrwarda  con- 
ducted, caused  a  great  deal  of  uiireat  in  all  parta 
of  North  China  where  there  were  foreign  interchta  : 
indeed  it  became  a  question  whether  foreigner! 
would  be  able  to  stay  in  some  places  through  the 
following  winter.  After  long  delay,  voluminous 
correspondence  and  much  discontent  and  remons- 
trance from  the  foreign  public,  the  matter  wa« 
settled  by  the  beheading  of  twenty  more  or  less 
guilty  prisoners— though  even  at  the  last  the  Chinese 
authorities  tried  to  have  the  executions  take  place 
away  from  Tientsin, — the  banishment  of  twenty- 
five  more,  the  payment  of  Taels  210,000  for  damage 
to  property,  and  for  the  murdered  persons  the 
following  amounts  : — 

The  Consul  Fontanier     Tls.  30,000 

The  Secretary  S.  Simok 20,000 

M.  and  Mme.  Chalmaison     ...  20,000 

The    Secretary    J.     and    Mme. 

Thomassin    50,000 

The  Catholic  Mission       130,000 


250,000 


(In  the  Bluc-book,  by  a  clerical  error  this 
amount  is  several  times  quoted  as  Taels  25,000). 

The  Prefect  and  sub-Prefect  of  Tiwitsin  were 
banished  to  the  Amur  Proviiye,  with  hard  labour. 

Blue-Book,  China,  No.  1  (1871)  ;  The  Tientsin 
Massacre,  North  China  Herald  Office,  Shanghai, 
1870;  The  First  Martyrs  of  the  Holy  Childhood, 
by  a  Priest  of  the  Mission,  (tran^ated  from  the 
French  by  Lady  Herbert). 

TIENTSIN,  TREATY  OF.  This  was  signed 
at  Tientsin,  June  26,  1358.  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin 
and  KrEiLiANG,  and  was  ratified  at  Peking,  October 
24,  1860.  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  proceeding  to 
Peking  for  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  in  1859,  was 
obstructed    at    Taku.      The    British    and    French, 
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trying  to  force  a  passage  up  the  Pei-ho,  were 
checked,  and  this  led  to  a  joint  expedition  in  1860. 
Peking  was  occupied  and  a  Convention  made. 

The  treaty  agr«^e3  that.  Great  Britain  may  send 
ambassadors,  ministers,  etc.,  to  Peking,  China 
being  allowed  the  corresponding  right.  Consuls 
might  be  sent  to  open  ports  or  to  other  cities. 
Toleration  for  Christianity  was  agreed  on.  Travel 
was  permitted  throughout  China,  and  rent  of 
houses,  churches,  etc.  The  Yangtze  was  opened  to 
trade,  Chinkiang  with  two  other  ports  later, 
(Hankow  and  Kiu-kiang)  being  opened,  with  New- 
chuang,  Chefoo,  Taiwan,  Swatow  and  Kiung-chow. 
The  character  ^  t  (barbarian)  was  to  be  no  longer 
applied  to  British  subjects,  and  many  trade- 
regulations  were  arranged.  By  a  separate  article 
two  million  taels  indemnity  were  to  be  paid,  but 
this  was  annulled  by  the  Convention  meritioned 
above  and  eight  million  taels  agreed  on  instead. 

T'lEN   TSU    HUl.     See  Anti-footbinding. 

T'lEN  TZU.     See  Son  of  Heaven. 

T'lEN  WANG,  ^  3^.  Heavenly  King.  See 
Hung  Hsiu-ch'uun. 

TIFFIN,  Arab.  Tajfanun.  The  midday  meal 
or  luncheon. 

TIGERS,  Felis  tigris,  ^  g|  lao  hu.  In  Du 
Halde  the  tiger  is  mentioned  as  being  common  in 
Mongolia  and  Manchuria  and  as  occurring  near 
Peking.  In  1682,  according  to  Verbiest,  60  tigers 
were  killed  in  Liao  tung  in  one  day  by  K'ang  Hsi. 
It  is  asserted  that  they  are  still  found  in  the 
Imperial  Hunting  Grounds  in  North  Chihli.  They 
are  met  with  in  Fukien,  Kiangsi,  Kuangtung, 
Kuangsi  and  Manchuria.  They  have  been  hunted 
by  a  few  foreign  sportsmen  at  Foochow,  Amoy  and 
Swatow,  one  hunter  having  shot  nineteen  in  all. 
The  average  length  has  been  stated  as  nin«  feet  for 
males  and  eight  for  females.  The  greatest  measure- 
ment reported  is  twelve  feet,  nine  inches.  Man- 
churian  and  Korean  tigers  are  perhaps  the  largest 
known.     The  fur  is  long,  soft  and  woolly. 

In  Chinese  mythology  the  tiger  is  often  found 
as  a  mount  for  the  destroyers  of  evil  spirits,  such 
a)  Chang  Tag  ling,  and  HsiiAN  Tan,  the  god  of 
riches,  is  al»<o  sometimes  represented  riding  a  tiger. 
The  beast  itself  is  also  counted  divine  and  its 
picture  is  often  seen  stuck  on  the  walls  of  houses, 
bearing  the  Taoist  seal  of  Ch'kng  Huang,  and 
iometime^  with  the  character  3E  wang,  king,  on  its 
forrh(!ad.  Tho  tiger  as  guardian  is  often  seen 
painted  on  tlie  walls  of  magistrates'  offices  and  on 
private  houses.  Its  claws  or  the  ashes  of  its  burnt 
hair  are  potent  and  expensive  talismans. 

TIGER'S  TAIL.  THE,  a  point  of  land  jutting 
cut  into  the  Irarbf-ur  of  I'ort  Arthur  and  separating 
the  West  and  East  Basins. 


TIMELIINAE,  a  sub-family  of  the  Crattro- 
podidae,  which  includes  a  number  of  the  Babblers. 

Alcippe  davidi  is  found  in  Western  China.  A. 
hueti  David,  the  Fukien  Quaker  Thrush,  is  found 
in  Fukien  and  probably  ranges  through  the  south- 
ern provinces.  A.  fratercula  is  found  in  Yiinnan. 
A.  morrisonia  belongs  to  Formosa.  Schoenipartu 
olivacevs  has  beeri  taken  at  Ichang.  S.  genestieri 
is  found  in  S.W.  China.  S.  super ciliarii,  David's 
Quaker-Thrush,  occurs  from  Fukien  to  the  Lower 
Yangtze  valley.  S.  brunnens  is  found  in  Formosa 
at  all  seasons.  Proparus  guttaticollis  the  Fukien 
Tit-babbler,  is  found  in  Fukien.  P.  ruficapilla, 
P.  cinereicepSy  P.  striaticoUis,  P.  fucatus,  P. 
swinhoii,  P.  bieti  occur  in  W.  and  S.W.  China. 
P.  formosanus  is  found  in  Formosa..  Stachyridopsis 
sinensis  0.  Grant,  the  Chinese  Red-headed 
Babbler,  is  found  in  S.  China  to"  the  Lower 
Yangtze  valley.  S.  prcecognitus  Sw.  is  found  in 
Formosa  and  S.  goodsoni  Rothsch.,  in  Hainan. 
Mixornis  rubricapillus  Tick.,  the  Yellow -breasted 
Babbler,  is  found  in  Yunnan. 

David  et  Oust.\let  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine. 

TIN.     See  Minerals. 

TING  JU-CH'ANG,  Tik^,  a  native  of 
Anhui,  who  fought  against  the  T'ai  P'ing  rebels. 
He  rose  gradually  till  in  1888  he  became  Admiral. 
In  1894  he  fought  a  disastrous  action  against  the 
Japanese  fleet,  and  retired  to  Port  Arthur ;  thence, 
oa  its  investment,  to  Wei-hai-wei.  Being  here  fully 
invested  by  the  enemy  he  surrendered,  stipulating 
for  the  lives  of  his  officers  and  men,  and  then  com- 
mitted suicide,  1895. 

TING  YAO,  ^  ^,  Sung  porcelain  made  at 
Ting  chou  in  Chihli.  It  is  chiefly  white,  but  one 
variety  is.  dark  reddish  brown,  and  another,  very 
rare,  is  black. 

BusHELL  :  Chinese  Art,  vol.  ii. 

TI-PAO,  ifc  (jj^  land  warden,  the  official  head 
of  a  village,  nominated  by  the  magistrate  from 
among  the  village  elders  but  dependent  on  the  good 
will  of  the  villagers.  He  acts  as  constable  and  is 
responsible  for  the  behaviour  of  all  in  his  village, 
and  for  the  due  payment  of  land-tax  and  tribute. 
He  is  also  official  land-surveyor,  and  on  every 
transfer  of  land  he  examines  deeds  and  boundaries. 
Thiymay  bring  in  a  good  many  fees  and  gratuities 
and  also  gives  him  much  power  over  fellow-villagers, 
so  that  the  office  is  in  practice  often  bought. 

Several  small  villages  may  be  joined  under  one 
ti  pnif  or  a  large  village  may  be  divided  into*  several 
v\ard.s,  each  with  its  tipao. 

TITLES.     See  Nobility;  Imperial  Titles. 

TITLES  OF  HONOUR  ;  there  were  six  denot- 
ing connexion  with  the  Emperor,  Grand  Preceptor, 
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Orikiid  Tutor,  rtc  ,  uiul  nix  itiiiiilur  in  ((xiiioxiiiri 
with  tlm  llfir  Apparent,  Jl^;  -f-.  The  h*wtiiit,  ;lc  /  ^flt 
T*ai  titl  thdu  puo,'  J mxiov  (Guardian  of  th«  Ilcir 
Appunuil,  givoM  thr  titio  f^  (5^  Kumj  pan  to  tho 
beuror.  For  lint  arc  Maykh'm,  C/itn.  d'ovrrn.,  p.  I'l. 
See  (iuardum. 

TITS.     Si'o    J'arinae. 

Tl  TSANG,  St  ftt.  i^  HuddhiMt  htHlhinattva  or 
puHA,  thn  'puti'iHi  Huint'  uf  (Jhiu  hua  hIiuii  in  Aiiliui, 
one  of  tlio  chirf  pluioa  of  pil^i  iiiia^r  in  Jiuddhist 
China.  About  a  hundnul  tliouaunii  pdgiiinii  vinit 
C/hiu  hua  every  year.  His  name  in  SauMkrit  is 
KHiirricAiiHiiA  nu-aiiing  'earth  womb'  or  'earth- 
irt'a.Mury,'  traiushiU'd  Ti  thang  hi  Uhinu«o.  In 
English  he  is  sometimes  called  'Lord  of  Hell,'  or 
preferably  'Kuler  of  tho  Dead.'  In  Japan  his  name 
is  Jizo. 

Different  views  of  Buddhist  matters  will  be 
taken  according  as  they  are  studied  from  Buddhist 
scriptures  and  by  intercourse  with  enlightened 
monks,  or  from  a  closer  point  of  view  among 
ignorant  priests  and  superstitious  people.  Some 
write  of  Titsanq  in  ecstatic,  almost  New  Testa- 
ment terms,  as  one  who  has  sworn  to  take  upon 
himself  the  sins  and  burdens  of  all  creatures  and 
devote  himself,  at  the  cost  of  any  anguish  and  toil, 
to  the  salvation  of  mankind.  To  others  he  is  the 
'bonze  impostor'  who  introduced  the  system  of 
paying  priests  to  release  the  dead  from  hell,  a  system 
on  which  a  swarm  of  lazy  priests  can  live  at  ease. 
Both  Johnston  and  Dore  should  be  read. 

As  to  his  origin,  he  is  known  in  Indian  Budd- 
hism, but  is  not  prominent  there.  He  was  eaxly 
known  in  Central  Asia,  but  whether  his  cult  became 
important  there  first  or  in  China  is  doubtfuh 
Because  of  his  connection  with  the  dead  it  would 
seem  that  it  was  in  China  that  he  first  became  so 
Important ;  but  his  dominion  among  the  dead  has 
a  parallel  in  the  Zoroastrian  angel  Srosh. 

Johnston  :  Buddhist  China,  ch.  viii ;  Dore  : 
Recherches  sur  les  Superstitions  en  Chine,  tome  vi, 
p.  148. 

TOBACCO,  Nicotiana  tabacum,  JSQ  or  j^  yen. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  to  China 
about  1530,  but  later  dates  are  also  given,  up  to 
1600 ;  and  it  is  not  known  whether  it  came  by 
Japan  or  the  Philippines.  The  earliest  characters 
used  for  it  were  5^^  E.  S^  or  ^  Q  |g: ,  the  Amoy 
pronunciation  of  which  is  tam-pak-co.  Its  use  was 
stringently  prohibited  by  the  last  Ming  Emperor 
Ts'tjng  CHENG,  but  in  vain. 

The  pla*it  is  now  cultivate  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  In  the  rice-belt  it  is  a  spring  crop, 
in  the  colder  regions  it  is  grown  in  summer.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Yangtze  Valley  three  crops  are 
raised.  In  Kuangtung  1,800  tobacco  plants  are 
planted  per  mou,  yielding  3^  pels,  of  leaves,  requir- 


ing an  outUy  of  Tls.  30>  while  Uie  market  value  of 
thd  bent  Icavrs  ranges  from  Tls.  12  to  TU.  26  per 
pel.      In  thiA  district  the  prrj^sratifin  of  the  leAvee 

i.i  AN   follows  :      first  the  ribR  &rr   i  ),  then  the 

li'uvrN  am  sprinkled  with  K'''  ^  ^^  *^^  ^^^ 
nuAikMt'u  and  pressed  into  packs,  which  are  first 
cut  into  squares  and  later  into  shreds  of  great 
ftnenets.  On  tho  Van^txe  there  are  three  types: 
(1)  The  largo  leaves  arc  dried  on  screens,  kept  flat, 
und  packed  into  bales  to  form  Ta  yen  ;Aci|f  l^R* 
tobacco ;  (2)  the  smaller  leeves  are  dried  in  the 
snmo  way  to  form  frhym  "1  J(f,  second-class 
tobacco;  which  when  treated  with  ra|>e  r^l  and  red 
earth  hun/j  I'u  |I  db  >"  pressed  and  shaved  into 
fine  shreds  and  uned  for  smoking  in  wat«r  pipes. 
This  i.s  the  well  known  ghui  yen  ^  J^  ;  (3)  So  yen 
'M  i3E  or  cord  tobacco  in  prepared  by  cutting  off 
the  leaves  with  a  piece  of  the  fitem  and  hanging 
tliem  up  on  the  rafterg  to  dry.  They  are  l^en  f'Mled 
into  rough  cigars  and  smoked  in  long  pipes. 

The  principal  exporting  ports  are  Hankow, 
Hangchow,  Wenchow,  Amoy,  Swatow,  and  Canton. 

Nicotiana  ruitica  is  cultivated  up  to  9,000  feei 
altitude  in  W.  Ssiich'uan. 

The  foreign  tobacco  imported  to  China  in  1916 
was  :— Cigarettes,  Hk.  Tls.  ^5,998,080,  and  tobacco, 
Hk.  Tls.  3,275,760;  and  the  export  was  cigarettes, 
Tls.  489,128;  tobacco  leaf,  Tls.  1,136,516;  tobacco 
(prepared),  Tls.  1,908,255. 

TOBA  DYNASTY,  ffj  15  ^  T'o-pa  shih.  See 
NoTthern  Wei  Dynasty. 

TOLD,  the  Chinese  name  for  the  Papal  I^egate 
Cardinal  de  Tournon.  The  Chinese  characters 
used  for  the  name  are  not  known.     See  de  Tournon. 

TOLO  PALL,  PE  H  S  «i  ^'^  ^^  cAmi7  p'ei, 
palis  supposed  by  Buddhists  to  make  the  dead 
happy  in  the  next  world.  Such  palls  were  com- 
plimentary presents  of  the  Manchu  Emperors  to 
Manchu  and  Mongol  princes,  and  they  were  buried 
with  the  corpse.  In  Tibet  they  are  kept  in  the 
lamaseries  and  let  out  on  hire. 

In  different  places  Giles  seems  to  derive  the 
word  from  the  Sanskrit,  dharani,  a  charm,  and-  from 
the  Manchu  toro,  glorious. 

TOMBS,   IMPERIAL.     See  Mausolea. 

TONES,  ^  {shenrj,  sound  or  voice).  Neither 
the  English  nor  the  Chinese  word  is  in  any  way 
dtscriptive  of  the  peculiar  inflections  of  the  voice 
which  in  Chinese,  and  in  kindred  languages  such  as 
Siamese,  Annamese,  etc.,  are  an  integral  part  of 
every  spoken  word.  The  word  "tone"  as  used  in 
English  may  apply  to  a  whole  sentence,  but  in 
Chinese  the  "tone"  is  contained  within  the  limits 
of  one  vowel  sound. 

The  tones  are  so  embedded  in  the  Chinese 
language  that  the  majority  of  those  who  use  them 
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do  not  known  what  "tones"  are;  and  the  educated 
know  them,  not  from  the  study  of  the  language  as 
they  hear  and  speak  it,  but  as  coming  under  ^ 
theory  derived  from  books,  and  essential  to  fine 
writing. 

It  is  not  considered  necessary  to  indicate  the 
tones  in-Hhe  Chinese  written  language,  except  in 
cases  where  a  character  alters  its  meaning  with  its 
tone,  and  not  always  then.  In  this  Chinese  differs, 
e.g.  from  vSiame^^e,  where  the  tone  is  always  shown 
in  writing,  either  by  diacritic  marks  or  by  the  choice 
of  certain  vowels.  The  Chinese  w-ay  of  indicating 
tone  is  by  a  circle  or  semicircle  at  one  of  the  four 
corners  of  the  character  ;  foreigners  generally  prefer 
the  number  of  the  tone  to  be  placed  at  the  top 
right   hand    corner. 

Everything  connected  with  the  subject  of  tonesi 
in  general  is  confused  and  confusing  and  seems 
capable  of  endless  argument.  Their  origin  is 
obscure.  Possibly  they  are  a  survival  of  some 
universal  characteristic  of  primitive  speech.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  are  found  among  tribes  who 
have  never  risen  to  a  written  language ;  on  the 
other  hand  highly  intellectual  peoples  have  them, 
and  even  the  ancient  Greek  accents  are  said  to  be 
marks  indicating  certain  sound-values  corresponding 
to  "toners."  In  the  case  of  China  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  the  ancient  language  had  any 
tones  at  all,  such  eminent  native  authorities  as 
Ku  NiNG-jEN  n^  %  K  (1603-1682)  and  Tuan 
Mao-t'ang  ^^"^  ^  (1735-1815),  taking  opposite 
sides. 

The  former  declares  that,  at  the  time  the 
Odes  were  written  "there  were  only  distinctions  of 
plow  or  rapid,  light  or  heavy,  in  the  pronunciation  of 
characters  which  developed  afterwards  into  the 
tones."  while  the  latter  considers  that  in  the  Book 
of  Odes  we  have  three  tones.  Both  writers  agree 
that  the  tonal  system  of  the  Chinese  language  was 
not  completed  before  the  fifth  century  of  our  era, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  tones  in  use  in  colloquial, 
as  di.stinguished  from  the  conventional  tones  as 
fixed  for  literary  purposes  in  the  Wu  Fang  Yiian 
Yin  (q.v.),  are  and  always  have  been  undergoing 
gradual  changes.  To  give  the  best-known  example  : 
Pekingese  Mandarin  has  within  the  last  four 
hundred  years  reduced  its  tones  from  five  to  four, 
the  words  formerly  under  the  suppre.ised  tone  having 
been  scattered  among  the  other  four. 

The  distinction  between  "even"  (^)  and 
"oblique"  (  p^)  tones  seems  the  most  fundamental 
one;  it  is  the  only  one  recognized  in  poetry,  and 
may  have  been  native  to  the  most  ancient  Chinese, 
or  based  at  an  early  date  on  some  other  dead  and- 
gone  intonation-value. 

The  third  tone  to  be  evolved  is  believed-  to 
have  been  the  abrupt  or  entering  (  \)  tone.  In 
this  view,  the  even  tone  was  the  vowel  pronounced 


quite  r^aturally'  and  in  the  simplest  form,  the 
oblique,  the  vowel  prolonged,  and  the  abrupt,  the 
vowel  shortened  by  adding  an  ending  of  one  of  the 
stopped  consonants  k.  t.  p. 

At  the  present  time  four  is  the  smallest  Oiumber 
of  tones  found  in  any  dialect,  while  there  may  be 
eight,  or  even  twelve,  in  others,  some  of  them  with" 
minor  sub-divisions  also. 

In  Mandarin  the  tones  are  : — 

1.  Upper  even,  Ji  ^  shang  p'ing ;  2.  lower  even, 
"|<  2ji  hsia  p'i7ig;  3.  rising^  _t.  S  shang  shing ; 
4.  departing,  ^  ^  ch'ii  sheng;  6.  entering,  ^  3t 
ju  sheng.  It  is  the  last  which  disappeared  from 
Pekingese,  and  is  in  process  of  decay  in  the  other 
Mandarin  dialects,  where  its  final  consonant  has 
dropped  off ;  and  in  many,  places  the  words  supposed 
to  be  in  this  tone  are  indistinguishable  by  ear  even 
by  Chinese.  In  9ther  districts  sufficient  difference 
is  still  heard  to  justify  a  final  "h"  in  romanization. 

In  the  south  the  tones  are  more  numerous  and 
are  often  divided  into  two  sets,  an  upper  and  a 
lower ;  but  a  more  general  arrangement  is  even 
and  oblique,  the  former  cont^-ining  the  two  level 
tones,  and  the  latter  all  the  rest  with  appropriate 
names  for  each. 

It  may  be  noted  that  there  are  tones  in  K'ang 
Hsi  which  cannot  now  be  distinguished  in 
Mandarin,  but  are  well  marked  in  the  south. 

The  common  ic|ea  that  tones  were  introduced 
into  Chinese  as  a  make-weight  against  the  paucity 
of  sounds  lacks  confirmation,  e.r/.,  they  are  fewest 
in  Peking  which  has  a  very  limited  syllabary,  and 
n  any  in  Canton  which  has  a  much  larger  one.  They 
are  in  fact  most  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
peoples  who  use  tones,  and  tend  to  become  fewer 
where  the  neighbours  have  tone-less  speech^  In 
fact,  as  the  aboriginal  languages  still  used  in  China 
all  have  tones,  it  is  possible  that  if  the  Chinese  did 
not  acquire  them  from  the  people  they  conquered 
south  of  the  Yangtze,-  at  least  they,  developed  them 
greatly  through  this  contact. 

How  far  a  careful  study  of  the  tones  is  necessary 
in  acquiring  a  good  knowledge  of  the  spoken 
language  is  a  disputed  point.  It  is  more  necessary 
in  learning  some  dialects  than  others  and  a  person 
with  a  sensitive  musical  ear  will  acquire  uncon- 
sciously what  another  may  have  to  strive  for.  When 
the  student  has  learned  to  distinguish  the  tones  as 
uttered  by  his  teacher,  and  to  relegate  any  new 
word  to  its  proper  tone  "pigeonhole,"  his  difficulties 
arc  by  no  means  ended.  For  the  tones  are  different 
'v\  different  districts  though  called  by  the  same 
name,  and  they  vary  in  combination.  Moreover  the 
Chinese  are  poor  helpers  in  the  matter,  most  of 
them  only  being  able  to  pronounce  a  given  word  in 
itci  true  tone  but  unable  to  .say  what  tone  it  is,  and, 
if  pressed,  giving  the  conventional  tone  of  the 
Wu  Fang  Yiian  Yin,  which  constantly  differs  from 
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tliut  of  thn  niodorn  pruiiunriulion.  Liuilly^  under 
Birene  of  <rxcitoinoiil  or  MtrtiDg  fculiii^  of  uny  kind 
tho  loroif^nor  in  wry  \i\iv\y  Ut  nncrt  tu  thu  niiphoAia 
and  inloMution  of  hiii  nutivo  toii^ito  and  ruin  liui 
toiioii  ;  ih(>Uf(h  ovrry  Chinrao  ran  oxpreni  oJl  hia 
fiHMiiign  v\itliin  tonal  InniUi 

An  tho  toiu'H  tend  to  Ixyoino  frvvor  wlirn.  Uicir 
•pvaUivTM  tiro  in  touch  with  tono  Icmb  lnn|{uag(*N(r.</. 
the  (/hino«u  hcaiihIb  takon  into  Japan  and  KofM 
witli  tho  I'haractorH  arc  utU'fly  tone  Iobh),  tho  futuri' 
of  tho  couHtanlly  modifying  ChiiM'so  totu'a  would 
•ocji)  to  lie  in  tlio  direction  of  final  diaappearanne. 
It  is  true  that  a  lurontj  tono  in  any  important  word 
of  A  BOntencO  may  Bonictimcn  bo  quito  miHleading 
t>  a  Hstenor,  but  tones  are  not  nocc^ssary  parts  of 
Chinoso  ppeiH'h,  for  any  sentence  which  a  Chineae 
can  understand  when  it  in  spoken  (with  proper 
tones),  lie  can  equally  well  understand  when  sung, 
•'.«.  without  any  toiu?s  at  all. 

Quite  recently  the  Rousselot  apparatus  has 
been  utilized  in  the  U.S.A.  to  record  the  pitch  of 
every  portion  of  the  vowcl-noto  comprising  a  tone, 
by  physical  mca.surcment  of  the  air-waves  set  in 
motion,  after  which  the  whole  movement  is 
accurately  plotted   on  carefully-prepared  charts. 

[C.E.C.] 

LfftJGE  :  Shih  Ching,  prolegomena,  pp.  100-102; 
Edkins  :  Shanghai  Grammar;  Wade  :  TzH  Erh  Chi; 
Parker  :  Philological  Essay,  (in  Giles'  Dictionary, 
1st  ed.) ;  Bradley  :  On  Plotting  the  Inflections,  etc., 
1916;  and  Tone-Accents  of  two  Chinese  Dialects, 
Journal,  N.C.B.'R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvi,  p.  38. 

TONGUE-PIERCING,  a  practice  in  usage  in 
Hainan  and  on  the  opposite  peninsula  of  Lei-chow. 
On  the  birthday  of  the  God  of  War,  a  man  with  his 
tongue  or  cheek  pierced  by  a  steel  rod  5  or  6  feel 
long  is  carried  in  procession  with  the  image,  after 
which  he  makes  his  offering  at  the  temple  and  the 
rod  is  taken  out.  Another  voluntary  victim  takes 
his  place,  some  twenty  or  more  taking  turns. 
China  Review  :  vol.  xxiv,  p.  245. 

TOPE,    See  Stu-pa. 

TOPEE,  the  Hindustani  word  to-pi,  a  hat,  used 
by  Europeans  for  the  special  kind  of  hat,  the  pith 
hat,  which  protects  from  the  sun.     See  Sola. 

TORTOISE,  Ig  kuei.  This  is  a  sacred  animal 
in  China,  and  is  an  emblem  of  longevity.  The 
markings  on  its  carapace  were  supposed  by  the 
Chinese  t6  have  been  the  origin  of  their  written 
characters.  In  ancjent  times  the  tortoise  was  one 
of  ftie  principal  media  used  in   divination. 

A  vulgar  name  for  it  is  wang  pa,  probably  jfe  A 
'forget  eight,'  that  is,  the  creature  that  forgets  the 
eight  rules  of  right  and  wrong.  Hence  wang  pa 
is  a  very  abusive  term.  The  form  of  the  animal 
roughly  drawn  on  a  -wall,  has  the  signification 
'commit  no  nuisance.'    See  Wang  pa. 

Tl 


TOHTOISE-SHELL.  tatmti  lf(  «  ia  obtainMl 
(liiofly  from  the  U^y^w  hend  turtle,  Chtionia 
imhnrata,  found  in  the  Malay  *  -  '  :  f-lago  and 
Indian  (Jcnan,  and  ia  importrd  at  <  'tr  carving 

purpo««a.  A  (tor  bring  aoftencd  by  dry  brat,  the 
platc>a  are  ipht  and  welded  toKt'thcr,  ready  for  the 
corvcr'a  toola.  HumiaLL  :  Chinett  Aft, 

TORTURE.  li>ti\i  pri>^>ncra  and  witncMet  art 
tortured,  in  prison  and  in  (.(/urt,  tome  torturea  being 
legal  and  othora  not,  though  the  di«tinction  ii  DOi 
clear.  In  tho  I'cnal  OxJo  the  inatrumenta  of  torture 
a."e  described,  being  three  grooved  boards  for  ronj- 
presaion  of  the  anklea  and  five  Rtirka  for  i^|U(:<:zing 
the  fingcra ;  but  oilier  nicthod«7  1<^K&I  ^c  not,  are 
common,  sudi  aa  twisting  U>e  can,  making  a 
prisoner  kneel  on  chains,  beating  on  the  mouth  till 
n'.aatication  is  impossible  and  the  teeth  are  looicncd, 
beating  the  ankles  till  the  bones  are  sometimea 
broken,  etc.  These  and  other  tortures  may  be  found 
described  in  the  works  named  below.  Williams 
asserts  that  imprisonment  and  torture  cau«e  pro- 
bably more  deaths  among  prisoners  than  other 
means. 

The  chief  check  on  torture  is  the  fear  a 
magistrate  has  of  his  superior,  who  would  take  the 
opportunity  of  an  accusation  either  to  'iqueeze'  him 
or  remove  him.  In  1905  an  Imperial  Edict  was 
issued  to  ameliorate  the  severity  of  torture.  The 
Republic  has  already  made  some  improvemente  in 
this  matter. 

Williams  :  Middle  Kingdom,  ch.  viii ;  Grat  : 
China,  ch.  ii. 

TOU  MU,  ^1-13:,  mother  of  the  North  Pole,  a 
stellar  goddess  of  the  Taoists,  honoured  also  by 
Buddhists.  She  was  mother  of  the  Nine  Jen  Huang 
\  ^,  "human  sovereigns,"  who  reigned  in  the  first 
epoch  of  the  world.  Yuan  Shih  T'ien  Tsun  took 
the  whole  family  and  gave  them  the  palace  of  the 
Ton  shu  in  Ursa  major. 

Among  other  names  she  is  called  Mo  li  chih 
^  f  1]  5C  ,  and  her  birthplace  was  in  India.  She  is 
therefore  Maritchi  of  the  Brahmanic  mythology, 
borrowed  by  Taoism.  Her  image  in  the  temples 
has  three  eyes  and  eighteen  arms. 

DoRE  :  Becherches  sur  les  Superstitions,  tome 
ix,  p.  565. 

T'OUNG  PAO,  jS.  Ift  ,  Archives  pour  servir  d 
Vetude  de  VHi^toire,  des  Langues,  de  la  Geographic 
et  de  VEthnographie  de  VAsie  orientaJe.  A  journal 
founded  in  April  1890,  the  first  editors  being- 
Gustave  Schlegel  and  Hexri  Cordier,  who  carried 
it  on  to  1903,  (vol.  iv,  N.S.),  when  Schlegel  died 
and  E.  Chavannes  took  his  place. 

It  is  the  most  important  foreign  Journal  dealing 
with  Chinese  subjects.  Its  volumes  contain  many 
papers  of  the  greatest  value  by  the  most  eminent 
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sinologues.      The  journal   is  French,   but  includes 
articles  in  English  and  German. 

TOURGOUTHS.     See  Turguts. 

TOURNON,  CHARLES  THOMAS  MAIL- 
LARD  DE,  born  at  Turin,  December  21,  1668,  waa 
made  I'atnarch  of  Antioch  in  1701  before  his 
departure  for  tJhina  as  Legate  a  latere  in  1702.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  much  beauty  of 
character,  but  neither  physically  nor  by  experience 
and  age  was  he  fit  for  the  difficult  task  he  had  to 
do.  He  was  the  bearer  of  the  Constitution  of 
CiRMENT  XI  Ex  tlla  die,  which  condemned  the 
Chinese  rites ;  this  threw  him  into  opposition  with 
the  Jesuits  at  the  Court,  who  had  the  ear  of  the 
Emperor.  Then  the  Portuguese  at  Macao  did  not 
recognize  his  authority,  since  his  credentials  had  not 
passed  the  Royal  Chancery  of  Portugal  in  accordance 
with  the  jus  patronatus;  and  though  by  judicious 
silence  this  difficulty  might  have  been  got  over, 
his  arrogant  assumption  brought  him  a  good  deal 
of  trouble. 

At  the  Court  his  chief  opponent  was  Pereyra, 
to  whom  the  Emperor  was  much  attachedL  The 
narration  of  the  plots  and  intrigues  by  which  he 
wis  surrounded,  of  the  persecution  which  cut  short 
his  days,  is  very  sad  reading;  but  his  mission  in 
itself  was  in  impossible  one  :  he  bore  the  message 
liomn  locuta  est  to  an  Emperor  who  cared  nothing 
for  the  voice  of  Rome.  The  Pope  condemned  what 
K'ang  Hsi  approved,  and  it  resolved  itself  into 
the  question  of  where  obedience  was  due.  On  the 
one  hand  the  Papal  Bull  was  most  clear  and  uncom- 
promising in  deciding  against  the  rites  ;  on  the  other 
the  Emperor  emphatically  said  that  in  such  a  maitter 
the  foreigner  was  not  competent  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  ;  while  such  learning  as  foreigners  had  of 
Chinese  matters,  in  the  Je.suits  at  the  Court,  was 
not  in  agreement  with  the  Pope's  decision. 

As  Legate,  de  Tournon  magnified  his  office ;  a 
little  compromise,  judicious  silence  at  times,  and, 
in  a  word,  more  worldly  wisdom,  would  have 
smoothed  his  own  path  considerably  and  perhaps 
wouJd  have  caused  the  wreck  of  the  missionary 
work  to  be  less  compleite  than  it  became.  After  a 
long  struggle  and  much  suffering  in  Peking,  he  was 
sent  down  to  Macao  (June,  1707)  with  instructions 
t")  the  Portuguese  to  keep  him  in  custody.  He  was 
confined  in  the  Franciscan  convent,  and  here  he 
increa.««ed  his  difficulties  by  his  assumption  and 
assertion  of  authority  which  was  not  recognized. 
He  wa^  excommunicated  -by  Mgr,  Cazal.  His 
reward  was  sent  him  in  the  form  of  a  Cardinar.«» 
biretta,  which  he  put  on  his  head  on  January  8, 
1710,  with  as  solemn  ceremonies  — maimed  rites — as 
the  circumstances  permitted  ;  but  on  June  8  of  the 
same  year  he  died,  at  the  early  age  of  43.  See 
Rites  Controversy. 


Jenkins  :  The  Jesuits  in  China;  Favier  : 
Pikxng;  de  Moidrey  :  La  Hiirarchie  Catholique 
en  Chine,  p.  41. 

TRACT  SOCIETIES.  In  the  beginnings  of 
Protestant  Missioas  in  China,  the  Tract  Societies  of 
i-.ondon  and  of  iMew  York  made  grants,  first  to 
individual  missionaries,  and  later  to  certain  centres, 
and  the  Religious  Tract  Society  of  London,  besides 
maintaining  an  agent  of  its  own  in  Shanghai,  still 
gives  a  yearly  grant  in  aid  to  the  various  Tract 
Societies  operating  in  China. 

"^'hese  are  :  1. — Canton  Tract  Society  (no  record 
of  date  of  founding.)  2. — Hongkong  Tract  Society 
(also  without  date),  now  chiefly  concerned  with 
English  sales.  3. — Chinese  Tract  Society,  Shanghai, 
formed  in  1894  by  the  union  of  the  Eiast  China  Tract 
Society  (started  under  another  name  about  1844  by 
the  London  Missionary  Society  and  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  missionaries)  and  the  Chinese  Religious 
Tract  Society  (formed  in  1878),  both  operating  in 
Shanghai.  4. — Religious  Tract  Society  of  North 
and  Central  China,  formed  in  1915  by  the  amalga- 
mation of  tne  Central  China  Religious  Tract  Society, 
(started  in  Hankow  in  1376  under  another  name) 
and  the  North  China  Tract  Society  (organized  in 
1883  in  Peking).  The  headquarters  are  at  Hankow, 
with  a  sub-agency  at  Tientsin.  5. — West  China 
Tract  Society,  Chungking  (1889).  6.— North  Fukien 
Tract  Society,  Foochow,  (1891).  7. — Manchurian 
Tract  Society,  Mukden,  (1906).  8.— South  Fukien 
Tract  Society,  Amoy,  (1908). 

TRADE.  Foreign  trade  began  in  China  as 
exchange  of  presents  with  the  tribes  on  the  north, 
or  as  tribute  from  vassals,  both  of  which,  as  Parker 
observes,  are  merely  trade  in  its  earliest  form.  The 
Hsiung-nu  Khans  sent  camels,  horses,  and  carts, 
receiving  in  return  silk,  clothing,  buckles,  hair-pins, 
embroidery,  etc.  From  Korea  came  pearls,  sables, 
and  wood,  and  flax  and  hemp  from  the  Xunguses. 
Frontier  fairs  are  mentioned  as  early  as  B.C.  140, 
and  clandestine  trade  was  carriedi  on. 

In  the  reign  of  Wu  Ti,  the  great  Emperor  of 
the  Early  Hans,  intercourse  began  with  Parthia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  Greek  dynasties  of  Bactria 
and  Afghanistan.  It  was  in  Bactria  that  the  famous 
traveller  Chang  Ch'ien  (b.c.  160-110)  saw  Chinese 
goods  in  the  markets,  and  from  this  time  trade  was 
carried  on  by  the  overland  routes,  reaching  the 
country  called  by  the  Chinese  Ta-ts'in  (and  in  the 
Middle  Ages  Fu  lin),  which  according  to  HiRTn  was 
the  oriental  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  viz.,  Syria, 
(and  later  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor)  with  Antioch  as 
the  destination  of  the  traders. 

Srn-route. — China  first  found  herself  with  an 
unbroken  line  of  coast  under  the  Hans,  and  an  active 
trftde  between  Alexandria  and  the  Far  East  had 
been    in    existence    for   some  centuries   before   the 
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('liuhtum  era,  ami  tiiidu  cxinIimI  brtwcun  ('untoii  and 
Indui  at  mi  riirly  duln.  ('hum  hiiuL  to  'I'u  t»'iii  mlk, 
fiiiH,  and  iron,  mrivinif  in  cxrhunKi'  glujiKwaro, 
a.'ila'Mtii'^  wovrn  fabric*  nnd  unibroideriut,  drugi, 
dyi's,  nn-talx  anti  K<'nm,  which  North  China 
ohtaincd  overland  throii^li  i'arthia,  whilo  thu 
KiMiiaiiti,  to  u\oid  piuiMin^;  through  tho  territory  of 
their  ciKwnioH,  sent  thciii  by  hcov  During  tho  iirat 
(ivc  or  .six  cciituricH  i»f  (h(<  ('hrihtian  i>ra  the  Mouthern 
kin^doniH  traded  wilii  ('eyh>n,  India,  and  the  Ued 
Sea  portH,  and  about  a.d.  450  the  art  of  glofi- 
inaking  was  intrmluced  to  tho  Sung  country  by 
artisans  from  Ta  ts'in. 

Arabian  merclianUi  are  lir.st  luard  of  in  a.d.  62H, 
and  good  accounts  of  the  trade  routes  by  sea  are 
given  by  them  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  century. 
They  establislicd  trading  colonies  in  various  porta 
along  tlic  southern  coast  of  (liina,  and  developed  a 
thriving  commerce,  with  largo  Mahometan  com- 
munities living  in  the  midst  of  the  Chinese. 

Trade  wjts  carried  on  for  many  centuries  by  the 
sea-route,  and  the  Chinese,  who  under  the  Yuans 
extended  their  dominion  into  Indo-China,  became 
familiar  with  the  whole  coast  of  Southern  Asia,  and 
with  the  neighbouring  islands  as  far  as  Timor. 
The  journeys  of  the  Ming  eunuchs  in  the  15th 
century  show  that  an  important  commerce  existed 
between  the  empire  and  these  territories,  the 
valuable  musk,  camphor,  porcelain,  copper,  and 
taffetas  of  China  being  exchanged  for  precious  stones 
from  Ceylon,  spices  and  perfumes  of  Arabia,  cloves 
from  the  Moluccas,  sandalwood  and  other  valuable 
woods  from  Cambodia  and  Malaya,  elephants' 
tusks  and  peacock  feathers  from  India  and  Burma, 
and  even  foreign  gauze,  printed  cottons  and  other 
clotlis. 

Under  the  Mings  also  trade  continued  with 
Samarkand  and  Persia,  which  obtained  silk  and 
satins,  musk  and  rhubarb  from  China.  The 
Japanese  too  carried  on  clandestine  commerce  with 
China,  using  the  islands  adjacent  to  the  coast  as 
entrepots  during  the  intervals  of  warfare  which 
broke  out  after  the  abortive  Mongol  invasion. 

Unfortunately  Mongol  atta-cks  by  land  and 
Japanese  piratical  raids  by  sea  later  on  caused  China 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  exclusion,  which  was  accentuated 
when  Europeans  appeared  on  the  scene  early  in  the 
16th  centuiy.  The  Portuguese  were  the  first,  under 
Andrade,  in  1517.  Ningpo,  Foochow,  Amoy  and 
some  Kuangtung  ports  were  opened  for  some  time, 
but  after  trouble  had  arisen  in  1557  trade  became 
concentrated  at  Macao.  The  Spaniards  traded  with 
Fukien  from  Manila  from  1575,  and  many  Chinese 
settled  in  the  Philippines,  until  their  massacre  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  Dutch  were  considerably  later, 
having  settled  in  Formosa  in  1624,  whence  they 
traded  with  the  Fukien  ports  until  1664,  when  trade 
was  confined  to  Canton.     The  first  English  exped- 


ition was  a  lilllc  Ut«  r,  but  no  trad«:  of  uny  ituporl 
utiiM  uxutod  until  lOiVl,  when  a  fooling  wji*  obtained 
at  ( 'anion,  utU'inpU  to  ofMjn  at  Amoy  aiui   NinKpn 
having  failed. 

In    n()2  ti   b<gji*niiig    won    niaUi;    at    •  ol 

what  wtt4  afterward*  knovMi  oji  the  '*lloii„  .  .-in, 
and  in  thu  lUth  century  trade  developed  under  tho 
tt?gm  of  ttio  Kaat  India  Company.  Th«  French  came 
in  172y,  the  Anieriranrt  in   *'"    '  "  "        '        Dane* 

and  the  lianh.  iM.    i.,..  i  ..  iro  in 

tho  trade. 

liuAninn  JieifitionM. — The  first  iiussian  visit  to 
Peking  was  in  1567,  but  both  Ihi*  and  a  second  visit 
in  Ibiy  were  repuUed  becauise  they  brought  no 
{^■ibute.  But  in  the  17th  century  the  Russians 
advanced  to  the  basin  of  the  Amur,  and,  after  years 
of  frontier  warfare,  the  Russians  obtained  the  right 
to  commercial  intercouriie  by  the  Treaty  of 
Nertchinsk  in  1689.  From  1694  on  caravans  went 
to  China  at  regular  intervals.  The  chief  Russian 
goods  sent  to  China  apjiear  to  have  been  sables  and 
other  valuable  Siberian  furs,  while  China  sent  in 
exchange  precious  stones,  damask,  nankeens,  besides 
rhubarb  and  tobacco.  Tea  is  first  menti  jned  in 
1716.  This  trade  soon  found  favour  with  the 
lius.sians  (as  with  the  Tibetans  in  their  still  colder 
clime),  and  a  century  later  it  is  recorded  that 
5  million  pounds  were  sent  by  the  overland  route 
from  Hankow  up  the  Han  River  and  thence  across 
Shensi  to  Mongolia.  Russian  trade  was  kept  in  the 
hands  of  the  Russian  Government  for  many  years, 
but  illicit  competition  ruined  the  Crown  caravans, 
and  Chinese  and  Russian  merchants  came  into  direct 
contact,  to  their  mutual  advantage. 

As  Morse  states  in  his  Trade  and  Adminiet- 
ration  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  p.  282,  the  component 
elements  of  the  old  trade  are  not  well-known,  but 
China  wanted  very  little  that  the  West  could  supply. 
In  cotton  manufactures,  which  now  constitute  such 
a  high  proportion  of  the  import  trade,  the  West  was 
only  able  to  compete  with  cheap  Asiatic  labour  after 
tho  development  springing  from  the  inventions  of 
Arkwright  and  Whitney,  and  in  the  18th  and 
early  19th  centuries  the  movement  of  cotton  cloth 
was  from  China  to  Europe  and  America  in  the  shape 
of  nankeens  to  provide  smallclothes  for  our  grand- 
fathers. Woollens  were  wanted,  but  only  in  small 
quantities,  and  quicksilver  (for  vermilion  makini^, 
etc.\  and  lead  (for  tea-chests  and  bullets),  the 
amount  of  which  was  not  much  greater.  In  1820 
the  East  India  Company  imported  only  the  following 
articles  :  (;otton  (75,000  piculs)  ;  iron  (10.000)  :  lead 
(14,000)  ;  pepper  (7,500) ;  sandalwood  (lO.OOO)  ;  broad- 
cloth (12,000  pieces) ;  long  ells  and  worleys  (129,000 
pieces)  ;  camlets  (16.000  pieces),  and  cotton  goods 
(5,000  pieces).  Private  traders  imported  mostly  the 
same  goods,  and  in  addition  opium,  tin,  steel,  and 
Straits  produce,  such  as  spices,  rattans,  black  and 
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red  wood,  myrrh,  gums,  etc.,  and  a  few  occidental 
luxuries  (clocks  and  watches  are  first  found  in  the 
list  for  1827).  The  value  of  the  import  trade  varied 
from  Spanish  Dollars  14,000,000  to  23,000,000  from 
1820  to  1834,  gaining  annually. 

The  suppression  of  the  E,  I.  Company's  mono- 
poly resulted  in  a  trade  boom,  which  was  however 
only  temporary,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  period  of 
losses  and  disappointment  owing  to  exaggerated 
hopes  being  unrealised.  The  "adverse  balance  of 
trade"  against  China  was  the  feature  of  this  period, 
and  excited  alarm  on  the  part  both  of  the  Chinese 
»nd  of  foreigners,  the  former  seeing  only  the  drain 
of  silver  and  the  latter  feeling  that  much  more 
business  might  be  done,  to  the  profit  of  all  con- 
cerned, if  Chinese  products  were  given  a  free  outlet. 
In  the  decade  after  the  first  war  tliis  trouble  was 
acute,  but  it  adjusted  itself  thereafter  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  silk  trade  at  Shanghai,  (hitherto 
silk  had  gone  out  exclusively  from  Canton),  after  the 
opening  of  that  port.  In  a  few  years  silver  wa<s 
flowing  more  copiously  into  the  country  than  it  had 
ever  flowed  out. 

The  course  of  direct  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
of  which  records  exist,  is  interesting.  In  1837  the 
in^ports  were  valued  at  £900,000;  the  opening  of  the 
five  ports  (Cantcn,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Ningpo  and 
Shanghai)  in  1843  and  1844  was  the  signal  for  a 
burst  of  energy,  which  resulted  in  overtrading.  In 
1845,  £2,400,000  worth  of  goods  were  imported  from 
England.  The  consequent  depression  of  1846  waa 
inevitable,  and  in  the  four  following  years  trade 
found  its  level,  with  imports  of  one  and  a  half 
million.  This  was  a  disappointment  to  foreign 
merchants,  but  it  waa  realised  at  last  that  no 
increase  could  be  expected  until  freer  intercourse 
with  the  interior  had  been  obtained.  In  1851, 
however,  the  northern  markets  participated  more 
fully,  and  the  effects  of  the  opening  of  the  northern 
ports  began  to  be  felt.  This  development  of  British 
trade  in  manufactures  which  seemed  so  hopeful  in 
the  years  1851-1852,  received  a  severe  check,  at  a 
time  when  hopes  were  very  high,  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  T'ai  P'ing  Rebellion  in  1853.  The  effects  of  this 
great  movement  were  felt  in  1854,  when  British 
imports  fell  to  one  million,  and  the  lost  ground  was 
not  recovered  until  1858,  when  the  figure  was 
£2,900,000,  an  increase  of  one  million  since  1850. 
Then  came  the  opening  of  six  new  ports  (Chinkiang, 
Xewchwang,  Chefoo,  Taiwan,  Swatow  and  Kiung- 
chow)  by  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  followed  by  a 
remarkable  increase  of  British  exports  to  China, 
which  rose  to  £4,590.000.  This  access  of  prosperity 
led  to  exaggerated  ideas  being  entertained  of  the 
immediate  prospect  of  improved  trade,  as  had  been 
the  case  when  the  first  ports  were  thrown  open. 
There  was  again  overtrading  and  disappointment. 
Relief  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  nz.,  from 


the  arrest  of  the  supply  of  raw  cotton  by  the 
American  Civil  War.  Nevertheless  the  glut  of  cotton 
goods,  accumulated  in  the  years  1859-1861,  was  not 
disposed  of  until  late  in  1862 ;  and  these  events  no 
threw  the  trade  out  of  its  accustomed  channels  that 
the  genuine  results  of  increased  foreign  intercourse 
were  not  realised  until  1865.  After  this  the  course 
of  trade  was  steady. 

In,  1864  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  began 
the  publication  of  statistics,  and  valuable  Trade 
lieports  were  issued,  which  show  the  development 
of  trade  from  that  date. 

Up  to  1872  the  value  of  Imports  far  exceeded 
that  of  Exports,  but  in  that  year  the  tide  turned  in 
favour  of  the  latt.er,  owing  to  the  great  depreciation 
in,  the  value  of  Imports.  Besides  this,  another 
factor  favoured  Exports,  viz.,  the  revival  of  the 
silk  trade  after  the  downfall  of  the  T'ai  P'ings, 
which  checked  the  development  of  the  foreign  piece 
goods  trade.  The  silk  trade  reached  its  zenith  in 
1876,  when  the  value  of  silk  exports  reached 
£10,654,000.  At  the  same  time,  as  vast  tracts 
devastated  by  the  rebellion  were  recovered  to 
cultivation,  the  cotton  fields  of  the  Lower  Yangtze 
region  were  again  opened  up,  and  the  price  of  native 
cotton  cloth  (which,  though  coarse,  was  more  durable 
and  warmer  than  its  'foreign  rival)  fell  to  its  former 
level.  The  demand  for  the  foreign  article  became 
restricted  to  the  poor,  who  could  not  afford  to  pay 
the  higher  price  for  the  native  cloth,  (which  waa 
ultimately,  however,  more  economical),  and  to  the 
wealthy,  who  preferred  the  more  delicate  texture 
of  foreign  cloth  for  underclothing.  Distrust  was 
also  engendered  for  foreign  cloth  owing  to  whole- 
sale adulteration  of  the  latter  at  this  time. 

The  percentage  of  the  various  Imports  and 
Exports  for  the  first  five  years  of  the  seventies  was 
as  follows  : — 

Imports.  Exports, 

Opium  39.07     Tea      53.32 

Cotton  Piece  Goods  31.90     Silk      37.22 

Woollens      6.72      Sugar  1.98 

Metals  4.78      Sundries     7.48 

Sundries  17.53  (Cassia,  matting,  china- 
ware,  paper,  fire- 
crackers,  etc.). 

The  expectation  of  vast  profits  referred  to 
above  was  sadly  disappointed-  Prosperous  years 
were  followed  by  reaction,  and  trade  underwent* 
fluctuations,  which  upset  the  over-sanguine  calcula- 
tions  previou.sly   entertained. 

In  1879  it  was  pointed  out  that  foreign  trade 
had  for  years  been  steadily  increasing  :  new  aHiclea 
of  trade  had  been  coming  forward  year  by  year  and 
had  established  themselves  in  growing  demand.  A 
desire  to  take  advantage  of  Western  arts  and 
sciences  was  surely  gaining  ground  among  the 
Chinese,  and  this  was  leading  to  the  necessity  for 
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cloHur  intimacy  witti  thu  ouUido  world,  and  a  con- 
HtM|ti<iit  «i|i|)r('iiuli()ii  of  iiiuiiy  idra«  uiul  ttj)|)iiuti(:i?a 
liilliritu  rcgiirilcd  with  iiuiiff«irvncu  or  coiiti;ii)|>l. 
I'lio  rHlablihliiiiciit  ot  Ldguliuiift  and  (/'unaulutci 
uhroud  <it  tliiM  liiiio  ^iivo  opportuiiitiUH  lo  tliOKO  buitt 
qinililird  to  jud^'o  ot  kiiowing  what  room  ihero  v/as 
for  ini|irov('iiii>iit  in  ( 'liiiui.  it  wum  uIbo  ut  thiH 
tiiuu  tliat  it  tiuiiihcr  of  riiiightt'iied  oilicialii  bugan  tu 
rcali/o  tlio  iKHt'fuliu'HM  of  riiilwayH.  KfTortg  wero 
iiiudo  evi'M  ut  i-onDidiTiiblu  porsoiml  rittk  to  introduce 
tlu'iii  into  the  country,  but  thu  (Jourt  ubovu  and  the 
people  below  were  U8  obHtinutu  ua  before.  Never- 
theless the  genn  of  u  dcHiro  for  improvement  liad 
been  planted,  and  before  many  yeuru  thin  innovation, 
so  vital  to  the  interesta  of  the  country,  was  actually 
introduced.  The  year  1079  was  not  only  replete 
with  commercial  prosperity,  but  significant  in  pro- 
mise lor  the  future,  and  marks  a  stage  in  the  for- 
ward progress  of  China. 

Unfortunately  progress  was  not  maintained  in 
the  next  few  years,  but  the  elements  were  present, 
and  in  1836  the  volume  of  trade  reached  a  record 
point  :  in  cottons  the  turn  of  the  tide  had  now 
come. 

It  was  in  the  late  seventies  that  Sundry  Ex- 
ports began  to  attract  notice.  The  chief  of  these 
was  straw  braid,  which  was  coming  into  favour  in 
the  West  for  basket-work  as  well  as  for  making 
hats.  A  demand  for  Chinese  hides  sprang  up  during 
the  Kusso-Turkish  war,  for  military  use,  and  was 
fostered  by  the  terrible  famine  in  North  China  in 
1876-1877,  when  thousands  of  cattle  were  killed  for 
meat.  Wood  oil  and  nutgalls  also  claim  attention, 
though  the  extension  of  trade  in  the  latter  did  not 
assume  much  importance  until  1888,  when  the 
universal  mourning  in  Germany  caused  exportation 
to  that  country,  where  the  galls  were  used  for  dye- 
ing black. 

These  products  continued  to  grow  in  importance 
as  they  were  now  sent  out  in  a  more  convenient  and 
portable  form  than  in  the  past,  and  were  prepared 
to  some  extent  to  resist  the  deterioration  of  the 
voyage  by  sea,  being  at  the  same  time  packed  in 
reduced  bulk  by  hydraulic  machinery  and  so  costing 
less  in  freight.  The  trade  in  hides  and  skins,  wool, 
bristles,  feathers  and  raw  cotton  was  energetically 
pushed,  and  in  the  1890's — a  period  of  awakening 
in  China — forged  ahead,  so  that  by  1897  "Sundries" 
provided  half  of  the  total  export  table,  and  in  late 
years  70  per  cent. 

An  import  in  which  remarkable  progress  was 
show^n  was  that  of  kerosene  oil,  first  introduced  in 
1853.  Ten  years  later  the  oil  was  beginning  to  find 
a  market,  and  by  1879  over  4  million  gallons  were 
imported.  In  1886  nearly  23  million  gallons  were 
imported,  the  use  of  native  vegetable  oils  for 
illuminating  purposes  having  been  largely  super- 
seded, especially  after  the  Yangtze  floods  of  1884, 


whid)  destroyed  the  oil  bf-aring  crops.  '1  hu  im- 
ptift  o<|uiillcd  that  into  I  '  hut  China  a/iori  began 
to  take  much  grcat43r  <pi  ,  the  JtuKtian  import 

beginning  in  HiUti,  and  toon  reaching  one  third  of 
thu  toUl,  and  pricea  falling,  while  the  oil  wa« 
better  packed  in  tccure  cann,  which  latter  were  abo 
very  arxjcptabln  to  the  Chineae  po<irer  claaaM.  In 
1UD6  Sumatra  oil  entered  the  field,  and  with  the  ua« 
of   tank  ntvamerN,   the  trade  d  1   with  aatoil- 

inhinK    .rapidity,    although    un: -. ---..-i.Lcly    (or    coo 
Mumora    prjcea    incrcaacd.       Th*»    eatabliahment    ol 
tanka  ut  the  leading  porta  waa  not  undertaken  until 
the  end  of  thu  19th  century,  but  the  rival  companiei 
iiavo  now  tanka  inatalled  at  many  porta. 

Figurea  of  import  : — 

1903.  85  million  gallona ;  1904.  156  million 
gallons;  1911.  235.8  million  gallona  (valued  at 
TU.  34,800,000). 

A  feature  of  the  'eighties  was  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  import  trade  with  Japan,  which  sent 
especially  cotton  piece  good.s,  (often  made  of  Chinese 
cotton)  and  cotton  woven  fabrica,  matches,  soap 
of  foreigi:  type,  sulphuric  acid,  umbrellas,  etc., 
all  of  which  competed  with  other  foreign  goods. 
Japan  also  exported  to  China,  in  addition  to  the 
marine  products  which  had  long  formed  a  staple  of 
trade,  coal,  timber,  copper,  paper,  medicines,  fans, 
dye  stuffs,  etc.  China  in  return  sent  cotton  and 
sugar,  and  little  else. 

In  1876  the  total  value  of  the  trade  with  Japan 
was  under  Tls.  5,000,000 ;  in  1882  the  6  million  figure 
was  reached  and  in  1887  the  7  million  figure.  1889 
was  a  year  of  great  advance,  China  shipping  much 
cotton  and  sugar  to  Japan,  the  trade  with  which 
(import  and  export)  reached  over  13  million  taels. 
From  1895  the  import  figures  were  augmented  by 
those  of  Formosa  trade,  and  the  advance  made  was 
very  rapid,  1899  (the  bumper  year  of  Chinese  trade) 
showing  figures  of  Tls.  53,000,000,  two-thirds  being 
imports.  The  leading  items  among  the  latter  were 
cotton  yarn,  coal,  matches,  and  fishery  products, 
and,  although  the  list  of  other  imports  was  begin- 
ning to  extend,  no  single  article  was  as  yet  of 
importance.  China's  export  trade  was  almost  con- 
fined to  raw  cotton,  beans  and  beancakes,  and  a 
little  wild  silk  and  cocoons. 

With  the  turn  of  the  cettury  the  trade  with 
Japan  began  to  assume  very  important  dimensions. 
In  Imports  1903  saw  an  advance  from  35  to  50 
millions  of  taels,  in  1910  the  figure  was  76  millions, 
which  had  increased  to  119  millions  in  1913,  and 
reached  160  millions  in  1916.  In  Exports  1902  ex- 
ceeded 1901  by  12  millions  (from  16  to  28)  ;  37 
millions  was  the  total  in  1908,  rising  to  77  in  1915 
and  112  in  1916.  To  the  last  figure  beans  and  other 
oil-seeds,  with  oil  and  refuse  cake,  contribute 
41  millions,  metals  (antimony,  iron,  and  copper— 
the  last  melted-down  ca^h),  26  millions,  cotton  13 
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and  hides  and  skins  7  millions,  making  about 
70  per  cent,  of  the  whole  export  trade.  Of  the 
160  million  taels  of  imports,  cotton  yarn  has  33, 
cotton  piece  goods  30,  (chiefly  sheetings,  shirtings, 
drills,  jeans,  and  Japanese  cotton  cloth),  8U~ar  11, 
timber  8,  coal,  fish  and  matches  18 — almost  equally 
divided.  These  seven  items  therefore  take  about  ' 
two-thirds  of  the  import  trade,  and  are  also  long- 
established  on  the  list,  but  there  are  many  other 
goods  of  less  standing  which  are  gradually  growing 
in  importance.  Thus  iron  and  ste^l  manufactures 
are  increasing,  clothing  (modern),  drugs,  umbrellas, 
mirrors,  stationery,  cigarettes,  etc.,  which  enter 
into  competition  with  Chinese  goods,  and  such  items 
as  chemical  products,  machinery,  window  glass, 
electrical,  photographic,  and  telegraph  materials, 
etc.,  which  have  hitherto  been  imported  from 
Europe,  but,  owing  to  the  war,  are  now  being  pro- 
duced in  Japan,  for  the  Chinese  market. 

The  most  remarkable  development  of  the  export 
trade  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  was 
that  which  took  place  in  tHe  trade  in  oil-yielding 
seeds  and  in  the  oil  extracted  from  them.  There 
had  been  for  many  decades  a  coastal  trade  between 
Manchuria  and  Kuangtung  in  soya  beans,  while 
groundnuts  were  sent  from  Shantung  to  the  same 
province,  the  refuse  cake  being  used  as  fertiliser 
for  the  rice  and  sugar  plantations.  In  the  late 
1890's  trade  in  these  seeds  with  foreign  countries 
began,  beans  and  beancake  going  at  first  to  Japan. 
Latex  on  a  European  demand  sprang  up  for  soya 
beans,  and  groundnuts,  rape-seed,  and  especially 
sesamum  from  Honan  soon  began  to  go  out  in  great 
quantities.  In  1896  the  trade  was  still  in  its 
infancy,  but  by  1899,  when  railways  were  beginning 
to  operate,  ten  million  taels  worth  of  beans  and  cake 
were  sent  out ;  in  1908  the  value  of  exports  of  seeds 
and  cake  of  all  kinds  was  Tls.  34,000,000,  and  in 
the  following  year  this  figure  was  almost  doubled. 
1913  was  the  record  year,  with  Tls.  83,000,000  for 
seeds  and  oils.  Although  there  has  been  a  slight 
set-back  during  the  war,  the  trade  v.ill  doubtless 
continue  to  develop  in  response  to  the  ever-growing 
demand  in  Western  countries  for  these  valuable 
fertilisers,  cattle-foods,  and  oils,  which  are  used  ii» 
many  industries. 

Change  in  method  of  doing  hu.<iine.<is. — The  early 
ninuetiea  were  marked  by  alteration  in  the  mode  of  j 
conducting  business  in  China,  due  to  the  long  con- 
tinued fluctuations  in  exchange.  This  applied 
especially  to  the  import  trade.  In  1891  there  was 
a  12%  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  silver,  followed  by 
a  9%  fall  in  1892  :  bank  failures  and  general 
restriction  of.  credit  were  a  feature  of  this  period, 
which  introduced  the  system  of  indent,  goods  being 
no  longer  held  on  stock  or  ordered  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  market.  The  "merchant 
prince''    gave   way   to  the   commission   broker,   and 


business  became  modernised,  fortunes  being  no 
longer  made  in  a  short  time,  and  profits  having  to 
be  contended  for  with  greater  keenness. 

Decline  of  the  Tea  Trade. — In  the  early  years 
of  the  19th  century  the  amount  of  tea  exported  from 
China  to  \\.  Europe  and  America  was  about 
250,000  piculs,  worth  about  £4^  million.  At  the  time 
of  the  ending  of  the  E.  I.  Company's  monopoly  the 
annual  exportation  had  increased  by  about  80,(XX) 
piculs ;  after  the  opening  of  the  Treaty  ports  by  the 
Treaty  of  Nanking  the  figure  was  soon  almost 
doubled  (600,000  piculs  in  1845)  and  ten  years  later, 
so  great  was  the  demand,  there  had  been  a  further 
50%  increase.  In  1867  (the  date  of  the  first 
Customs  Reports),  tea,  with  an  exportation  of  one 
and  a  quarter  million  piculs,  contributed  three-fifths 
of  the  value  of  all  exports.  In  1886  the  record 
figure  of  almost  two  and  a  quarter  million  piculs 
was  reached,  giving  a  value  equal  to"  43%  of  all 
exports.  But  the  proportion  of  Chinese  tea  con- 
sumed in  England  had  decreased  from  93%  in  1865 
to  59%,  and  Indian  tea  was  beginning  to  supplant 
the  Chinese  product.  Easy  and  sometimes  fabulous 
returns  stimulated  over-production,  which  depressed 
prices,  and  these  further  depressed  quality  to  a  point 
where  younger  rivals  could  step  in.  Owing  to  lack 
of  careful  cultivation  and  preparation  the  quality 
rapidly  degenerated,  and  many  of  the  old  famous 
districts  became  stocked  with  old  used-up  trees, 
grown  at  a  time  of  prosperous  over-production. 
Adulteration  also  bore  its  part  in  the  decline,  and 
such  malpractices  as  cramming  dust  into  chests. 
By  1890  tea  had  dropped  greatly  in  value,  and  tlie 
iecline  was  progressive,  although  the  American 
market  took  increased  quantities.  In  1901  the  low 
water  mark  was  reached  with  an  exportation  of 
only  Pels.  1,157,000.  In  the  next  year,  in  re^^jonse 
to  appeals  from  merchants,  the  duty  on  tea  exported 
was  reduced  by  half,  and  since  then  there  has  been 
some  recovery,  Russia  taking  more  and  more  tea. 
In  1911  Pels.  1,324,000  were  exported,  worth 
Tls.  37.000.000,  and  in  1915  Tls.  55,000,000  worth 
went  out.  But  permanent  revival  will  only  follow 
on  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  culti- 
vation. 

Chinese  sugar  has  suffered  a  similar  fate ;  the 
exports  up  to  the  1880's  were  very  important,  but 
primitive  methods  of  cultivation,  with  resultant 
poor  quality,  led  to  the  Kuangtung  sugar  being 
supplanted  by  the  products  of  Java,  Manila,  and 
Formosa,  and  the  sugar  refined  at  Hongkong 

Mitah. — Imports.  China  has  never  been  a 
htrge  importer  of  metals,  for  the  native  supply, 
though  little  developed,  has  sufliced  for  the  com- 
paratively small  needs  of  a  country  where  manu- 
factures on  modern  lines  have  been  until  recent 
years  non-existent.     Apart  from  lead  for  tea-chests, 
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ijuiirkMilvrr    l(tr   minora,    tin    for    "jomipttijcr,"   and 
old  iKJii  (tliu  worn  out  itoiiiu  ithoca,  iiuiIm,  hoopN,  ttiid 
Ht  rujiM  ol  Kurojxi),  no  iiiotuli  wwrn  forinnly  luipoi'tcd 
into    tlio    rountry.     Mont    of    tho    tin    wum,    bumdei, 
nioroly  Ymiiuui  tin  truiiHliippid  tit  lloiii^kong,  where 
it    brcanio    tfrhijitully    "fori'i^n."     About   tlio   ytJur 
11)J2,    liowoviT,   thorn   wuh  un   iiicrnuuM  in  the  tiietal 
»iii|)ort    trado.      In    11)05   u    hirgo   uiuount   of   cojjpur 
Crijj.  31,000,000  worth)  wiih  imported,  but  tliis  wuh 
almost  Jill  For  tho  riM|uiri<mt»ntM  of  mintiim;,  in  which 
thoro  vvuH  at  tho  timt^  groat  aitivity,  and  tho  tradu 
al'torwarils  KuHHi»K'd  to  tho  normal  Icav  ligurca.     As 
is  well  known,  (Jhina  iiua  very  lurgo  Lopj)or  depOHits, 
mostly    unworkod.       Tho    imports    of    iron    wero    in 
1002    Tls.    4.000.000,    but    had    rison    by    1913    to 
Tls.    12,000,000,     including    nomo    galvanised    iron, 
which    is    coming   into   increasing    use.      Kails   and 
some  constructional  ijon  and  steel  for  tho  railways 
wore  also  imported  in  increasing  (luantitics  for  some 
years,   but   tho    Hanyang   Ironworks   now   turn   out 
rails  for  nmtiy  of  the  lines,  besides  girders,  bridge- 
work,  etc.     Tho  exportation  of  pig  iron  from  China 
has  been  carried  on   for  some  years,   and  Japan   is 
likely  to  take  large  amounts  of  ore  in  future  years. 

Cotton  Goods. — 1886  saw  the  turn  of  the  tide 
in  the  cotton  trade,  which  had  not  prospered 
hitherto  as  it  should  have  done.  The  most  notable 
feature  was  the  rapid  development  of  the  import- 
ation of  cotton  yarn,  which  by  1887  contributed  30 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  trade,  the  article  having 
become  very  popular  with  the  Chinese  weavers. 
Indian  yarn  increased  from  one  million  taels  worth 
in  1885  to  ten  millions  in  1891,  and  gradually  ousted 
the  Manchester  yarn,  but  after  this  it  began  to 
find  a  formidable  competitor  in  the  Japanese  pro- 
duct, which  not  only  was  favoured  by  lower  freights, 
but  was  similar  to  the  Chinese  yarrK  Besides, 
owing  to  proximity,  orders  for  particular  yarns 
could  be  carried  out  in  the  right  time  to  suit  the 
market. 

Figures  of  Yarn  Import.    (In  millions  of  Taels). 

1894  1897  1899   1905   1910  1913  1914   1916 

Indian      19.0    26.5    36.3    47.5    36.4    36.4    29.6    25.6 

Japanese     .5      6.4    16.9    17.8    23.4    32.5   33.4    34.0 

China  is  now  the  largest  yarn  market  in  the  world. 

In  1894  it  was  reported  that  the  Chinese  market 
was  singularly  inexpansive  owing  to  the  high  price 
of  textiles  caused  by  low  exchange  ;  a  new  feature 
was  the  increase  of  native  cotton  mills,  which  had 
first  been  established  about  1890.  When  the  right 
to  import  machinery  was  conceded  by  the  Treaty  of 
Shimonoseki  in  1895,  an  extraordinary  impetus  was 
given  to  native  industries,  especially  to  cotton  spin- 
ning and  w^eaving,  which  were  aided  by  the  fall  in 
the  gold  price  of  silver.  American  goods,  however, 
increased,  having  the  advantage  over  English  goods 
of  lower  freights  and  protection,  which  enabled 
American  manufacturers  to  export  the  balance  of 


thtiir  out  turn  and  »«-ll  it  at  attractive  rates  In  ChinA, 
the   Knglifh   hm  to  u»e  a  lower 

claM  of  cotton,   .....  ..  ...  .ivy  aize  to  apin. 

It   wa«   now   b<  evident  that,   with  the 

inrreaaed  importation  of  yarn,  and  the  mtabliah- 
mont   of   milla   in    China,    tho   lower  were 

losing  ground  jn  tho  country,  and  that  ...., cment 

numt  bo  looked  for  in  the  finer  makea.  In  theae  the 
United  Statca  did  not  compete  with  Orcat  BriUin, 
and  tho  quality  of  Japanese  gooda  waa  poor. 

American    goodn   rea<hed    their       •    *'      •     ^'^'06, 
wlien,  owing  to  tlic  extraordinary  <  ■  ;ht 

about  by  the  KuHao-JapaneHe  War,  there  waa  a 
groat  demand  for  cott<jn  gc>oda  for  war  equipment, 
and  boxidoH,  the  buying  power  of  the  Chineao  waa 
enhanced  by  the  money  hpent  by  the  arniiea.  Theac 
abnormal  conditions  »(x>n  ceaned,  and  there  waa  a 
reaction,  followed  by  recovery  in  1909,  when 
Japanese  goods,  whose  quality  had  steadily  im- 
proved, began  to  forge  ahead,  at  the  expense  of  the 
American,  while  British  goods  have  remained  steady 
for  many  years.  Japrnese  grey  and  white  goods 
increased  nine  fold  from  1902  to  1913;  their  sheet- 
ings now  practically  control  the  market  in  Man- 
churia and  North  China,  and  their  imitation  nan- 
keens are  steadily  increasing.  Among  new  features 
is  the  importation  of  Ru.ssian  cotton  prints,  which 
have  been  pushed  by  the  use  of  liberal  methods ; 
this  trade  may  have  great  importance  in  the  future. 
The  following  figures  show  the  growth  of  the 
Piece  Goods  trade  : — 

Plain  Cotton  Fabrics 
(Shirtings,  sheetings,  drills,  jeans  and  T-cloths). 

1867 

Pieces  :  3,738,965      Value  :  Tls.   10,537,427 

(72  per  cent,   of  all  cottons) 

1905 

Pieces  :  28,702,693    Value  :   Tls.   90,484,885 

(48  per  cent,    of  all  cottons) 

1916 

Value  :  Tls.  40,836,719 

(30  per  cent.) 

Fine  Cotton  F.abrics. 

1867 

Pieces  :   781,359         Value  :    Tls.    2,467,075 

(17  per  cent,    of   all  cottons) 

1905 

Pieces  :   10,821,885    Value  :   Tls.   27,509,419 

(15  per  cent,   of  all  cottons) 

1916 

Value  :  Tls.  31,872,758 

(23  per  cent.) 

In  1913  the  per  centage  was  as  follows  : — 

Yarn     39.8     (in  1916  46.8  per  cent.) 

Plain  Goods     37.6 
Fine  Goods     22.6 
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Present  State  of  Foreign  Trade. — Owing  to  the 
great  war  at  present  raging,  conditions  of  trade  are 
abnormal,  and,  for  a  consideration  of  present  con- 
ditions it  is  well  to  compare  the  latest  available 
returns  with  those  of  1913,  the  last  normal  year. 
1913  saw  records  established  in  both  imports  and 
exports,  and  illustrates  the  fact  that,  barriers 
having  been  broken  down,  which  had  for  so  long 
hindered  development,  and  railway  mileage  kaving 
greatly  increased,  nothing  could  hinder  a  |;;reat 
increase  in  the  volume  of  commerce. 


Classification  of  China's  Imports  and  Exports  in 
1916  according  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Commercial  Statistics  held 
at  Brussels  in  1910  gives  the  following  figures  : — 

Imports       Exports 
Tls.  Tls. 

I.— Living  Animals       ...  225,207        5,261,148 

II.— Food  and  Beverages    122,559,839    129,409,252 
III. — Materials,    Raw    and 

Prepared        97,779,755    270,774,410 

IV. — Manufactured       Pro- 
ducts        314,703,625      76,352,556 

v.— Gold  and  Silver,  Un- 
wrought,  and  Gold 
and   Silver   Coins       56,991,437      73,868,714 


Tls.     592,259,863    555,666,080 


ANALYSIS:    IMPORTS. 
II. — In  the  above  is  made  up  chiefly  of  : — 
Fish,  Crustacea,  and  Shell-fish  Tls.13,835,293 


Rice  

Tea      

Sugar        

Other  articles  of  food  (chiefly 
Ginseng,  Tls.  4,437,411; 
and  Seaweed  and  Agar- 
agar,   Tla.   1,814,486)    ... 


33,789,055 

7,409,287 

36,720,380 


13,230,789 
Tls.  105,064,804 


lL- 

—Is  made  up  of  : — 

a. 

Bran          

Tls 

3,370,514 

b. 

Timber      

13,924,920 

c. 

Oils,'  Mineral,  and  their  deriv- 

atives              

34,338.631 

d. 

Coal  and  Coke       

9,308,911 

t. 

Cotton        

8,456,065 

Tls.     69,399,041 


IV. — Is  made  up  chiefly  of  : — 
a.     Colours,  Dyes,  and  Paints  ...    Tls.  4,255,458 

Cigars  and  Cigarettes 26,958,547 

Leather  and  Prepared  Skins  7,974,343 

Thread,  Cotton      64,253,446 

Piece  Goods,  Cotton      75,252,251 

Paper        9,680,076 

Iron   and   Steel   Bars,   Rods, 

Plates,    etc 6,610,158 

Iron  and  Steel,  other  manu- 
factures       14,575,765 

Locomotives  and   Tenders   ...  14,365,059 
Other  Machinery  and  Machines      11,221,280 

Opium        ...•   10,508,996 


Tls.  245,655,379 

EXPORTS. 

-Is  chiefly  made  up  of  : — 

Eggs         Tls.  12,331,477 

Vegetables,  Dried,  Fresh,  etc.  22,622,524 

Fruits       4,000,814 

Tea         43,560,417 

Oils,  Vegetable     25,377,703 


b. 
c. 
d. 

e. 

/. 
U- 

h. 


II. 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 

e. 


Tls.  107,892,935 

III.— Of  :— 

Skins  and  Furs  (undressed)     Tls.  24,113,574 

Hair  and  Feathers      7,116,358 

Oil-cake          27,345,330 

Copper     ■  9,066,681 

Tin          8,630,164 

Iron  and  Steel     5,174,974 

Other  metals  (including  Anti- 
mony)          18,176,702 

Textiles  : 

Wool        • 12,194,665 

Silk          90,042,152 

Cotton      17,627,080 

Jute,  Hemp,  Flax,  and  Ramie  5,074,416 


Tls.  224,562,096 

IV. —Of  :— 

a.  Medicines         Tls.  3,841,087 

b.  Furs   (dressed)  and  Leather 

Manufactures          4,848,229 

c.  Grasscloth,  Embroideries,  and 

Clothing           4,376,365 

d.  Silk  Piece  Goods          20,019,966 

c.     Cotton  Piece  Goods      3,657,528 


Tls.  36,743,175 
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A  Biinpler  aimlyaii  of  Chlnft'i  Kxi'our*  i»,  how- 
ever,  given  in  tlu'  following  »uniniary  of  thu  ( hiof 
lluuiM  ;  — 

«ilk  and  Silk  I'r.ulucU  'I  l«.  111,012,000 

Ten  ^3,560,000 

Oil  HJuuU   uiul    liiiMlurU    ..  1    "(M.OOO 

Mi'tJiJM   und    MiniTulM        ...,Jlli,OOU 

Skinrt,  FuiH,  unii  ia'ulljor  (pre- 

pured  or  otiiorwiMo)  20,B85,000 

K^rgj,      12..\M,000 

Wool       12,200,000 

Cotton  17,627,000 

Other  importiint  articles  aro  Hristlcs,  Tl».   5.5 
million.   Tallow,   Tls.    5  million;   Straw    Hraid,   To- 
bacco.  Vegetable  Tallow,    Mats   and   Matting;  each 
over  Tls.  3  million. 
And  for  Imports  : 

I._Opium        .     10,300,000 

II.— Coiton   Goods 136,700,000 

III.  —  Woollonc*,    Mixtures    and    MisceK 

laneous  6,800,000 

IV.— Metals  26,100,000 

V. — Sundries  : — 

a.  Cereals     34,400.000 

b.  Sugar       36,300,000 

c.  Fish,  etc.        ...  27,400,000 

98,100,000 

d.  Fuel,  etc. 

Kerosene     ...  31,800,000 

•Coal      9,000,000 

Matches       ...    8,500,000 

49,300,000 

e.  Timber   and   Railway   and 

Building   Materials      ...    32,000,000 
/.     Tobacco  and  Cigarettes  ...     31,000,000 


Tls.  «90,300,000 

The-se  leading  items  constitute  three-quarters 
of  the  total  imports  (516  million  taels,  which  are 
the  net  figures,  excluding  treasure  imports). 

A  comparison  between  the  1916  figures  and  those 
of  1913  (the  last  normal  year)  is  of  interest.  In 
Imports  there  has  been  a  decline,  owing  to  the  war, 
from  Tls.  570,000,000  to  Tls.  516,000,000.  This 
falling-of!  is  in  the  following  goods  : 

Opium  (now  extinguished)      Tls.  31,000,000 

Cotton  Goods  46,000,000 

Woollen  Goods,  etc 5.000,000 

Byes   "   14,000,000 

Metals       3,000,000 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  articles 
increased  : 

Railway  Materials,  Sleepers,  etc.  18.000.000' 

Tobacco  and   Cigarettes     14,000.000 

Cotton,  Raw    6,000.000 

Kerosene  Oih 6,000.000 

Rice  16,000,000 
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Other  arlicj.ft  which  4r«  WMlUd  lo  ioCTtMiog 
quantitie*  every  >ciir  Arc  electhcAl  BUtorUU  And 
niiwlunory,  photographic  and  printing  ui»l«n»lj, 
■afet,  ioap  (although  §oap  factonwi  are  being  built 
yearly),  motor  cWi,  MfM,  winei  and  BpinU,  thowing 
tho  ttdvantc  in  the  rMiuirfinetitM  of  modern  civilia- 
atton. 

The  pcincipal  lot*  i»,  then,  in  cotton  gooda  and 
in  the  nittt4?rial  required  for  dyeing  them,  and  there 
can  bo  htlh  l<iubt  that  thcjio  will  revive  after  the 
war,  and  Uiat  China,  whoMj  export  trad«  doubled  in 
tho  ten  yearn  from  1906  to  1916,  will  become  an 
over  ^,'rowin({  purchaser  of  f  gwd«,  cipecially 

when  order  han  been  re  eit;i  i  and  the  Govem- 

iiftnt  ha«  set  iUelf  to  the  task  of  encouraging  trade 
and  extending  communicationi,  aa  hae  been  done  in 
India   whoeo  export  trade  is  treble  that  of  China. 

[N.8.] 
Parker  :  China  And  China  Past  and  Present; 
MousK  :  y'Ae  Trade  and  Administration  of  the 
(Jhinesc  Empire;  Caiien  :  Some  Early  liussoChtnue 
Relations  (translated  by  Ridge);  Wells  Williams  : 
The  Middle  Kingdom;  Odell  :  Cotton  Goods  in 
China;  Cu.stoms  and  Consular  Reports. 

TRAGOPAN,  RED,  a  very  hand5ome  speciee 
of  the  Pheasant  family,  Ceriornis  temminckii,  found 
in  S.W.  China  up  to  S.  Shensi,  but  nowhere  abund- 
ant.    See  GaUinne. 

TRAIN-BANDS,  H  Ml  ^'"^^  '»«"•  '^^  ^^^^ 
drilled  peasantry  of  a  district  called  out  in  time* 
of  emergency  and  afterwards  disbanded  again. 
They  received  arms,  quarters  and  food  while  serving, 
but  no  pay. 

TRAITORS,  THE  THREE.  The  Chinese 
consider  three  men  in  the  Han  dynasty  as  the 
greatest  traitors  in  their  history  :  Wang  Mang, 
TuNG-CHO  and  Ts'ao  Ts'ao.  {See  under  each  name). 
TRAPPISTS.  There  is  only  one  Trappist 
monastery  in  China,  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Consolation  at  Yang-chia  p'ing  in  the 
mountaias  west  of  Peking.  It  was  founded  by  the 
liberality  of  the  family  Stolbekg  and  some  members 
of  the  Mission  of  Peking  in  1883.  The  Monastery 
became  an  Abbey  in  1891.  There  are  (1915)  12 
European  Fathers,  18  Chinese  priests,  and  60  other 
Chinese. 

Limagxe  :  Les  Trap-pistes  en  Chine;  Planchkt  : 
Les  Missions     de  Chine,  p.  52  (1916);    Bulletin 
Cath.  de  Pekin,  June  1916. 

TRAVELl-ER.  See  Great  Traveller,  The. 
TR  EAT  I ES.  Hertslet  gives,  up  to  1907,  thirty- 
two  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  China,  and 
sixty-eight  between  other  Powers  and  China,  making 
one  hundred.  He  gives  besides  twenty-two  treaties 
relating  to  China  made  between  Foreign  Powers. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  these,  but 
the  more  important  or  interesting  ones  are  to  be 
found  as  separate  articles,  and  for  the  complete 
text  readers  may  consult  Hebtslet  or  Rockhill. 
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I.     TREATIES    WITH    GREAT    BRITAIN. 
1.     Treaty  of  Nanking,  1842. 
2     Declaration  respecting  Transit  dues,  1843. 

3.  Regulations    for    British    Trade    at    tho    five 

Treaty  Ports,  1843. 

4.  Convention  of  Bocca  Tigris,  1846. 

5.  Agreement   about    British    Subjects    entering 

Canton,  etc.,  1847. 

6.  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  1858. 

7.  Agreement  containing  Rules  of   Trade,   etc., 

1858. 

8.  Convention  of  Peking,  1860. 

9.  Agreement  respecting  Customs  Seizures,  1865. 

10.  Convention  to  regulate  Engagement  of  Chinese 

Emigrants,  1866. 

11.  Supplementary  Convention  of  Commerce,  etc., 

1869. 

12.  Chefoo  Agreement,  for  settlement  of  Yunnan 

Case,  etc.,  1876. 

13.  Memorandum  respecting  Official   Intercourse, 

etc.,  1880. 

14.  Additional     Article     to     Chefoo     Agreement 

(No.  12)  :  Opium,  1885. 

15.  Convention  relating  to  China  and  Tibet,  1886. 

16.  Agreement  respecting  Opium  Trade  at  Hong- 

kong, 1886. 

17.  Convention  relating  t^  Sikkim  and  Tibet,  1890. 

18.  Additional     Article    to     Chefoo    Agreement 

(No.  12),  1890. 

19.  Regulations  appended  to  Sikkim-Tibet  Con- 

vention (No.  17),    1893. 

20.  Convention   for  Execution  of   Convention   of 

1886  (No.  15),  1894. 

21.  Convention  respecting  Junction  of  Chinese  and 

Burmese  Telegraph  Lines,  1894. 

22.  Agreement    modifying     Convention     of     1894 

(No.  20)  ,  1897. 

23.  Exchange  of   Notes  respecting  non-alienation 

of  Yang-tzu  Region,  1898. 

24.  Convention  respecting  Extension  of  Hongkong 

Territory,  1898. 

25.  Convention  respecting  Weihaiwei,  1898. 

26.  Final   Protocol   for  Resumption   of   Friendly 

Regulations,  1901, 

27.  Agreement    respecting    New    CJiiineso    Import 

Tariff,  1902. 

28.  Treaty    of    Shanghai    respecting    Commercial 

Relations,  (The  Mackay  treaty),  1902. 

29.  Convention     respecting     Chinese     Labour     in 

British  Colonics,  1904. 

30.  Convention     revising     Convention     of     1894 

(No.  21),  1905. 

31.  Agreement  respecting  Whangpoo  Conservancy, 

1905. 

32.  Convention  respecting  Tibet,  1906. 


n.    TREATIES.    ETC..     BETWEEN    CHINA    AND 

POWERS    OTHER    THAN    GREAT    BRITAIN. 

(ARRANGED  UNDER  COUNTRIES.) 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

33.  1869.     Commerce,   etc.     (Peking). 

1901.  Resumption  of  Friendly  Relations. 

1902.  Customs  Tariff. 

1905.     Whangpoo  Conservancy. 
BELGIUM. 

34.  1845.     Letter,  Belgian  Trade. 
1865.     Commerce,  etc     (Peking). 

1901.  Resumption  of   Friendly  Relations. 

1902.  Customs  Tariff. 

1905.     Whangpoo  Conservancy. 
BRAZIL. 

35.  1881.     Commerce,  etc.     (Tientsin). 
CONGO  FREE  STATE. 

36.  1898.     Most-favoured-nation  Treatment. 
COREA. 

37.  1899.     Amity  and  Commerce.     (Seoul). 
DENMARK. 

38.  1863.     Commerce,  etc.    (Tientsin). 
FRANCE. 

39.  1844.     Commerce,  etc.    (Whampoa). 
do.  (Tientsin). 

Tariff  and   Commercial  Regulations. 

War  Indemnity,  etc. 

Tonnage  Dues. 

Chinese  Emigrants.     (Not  ratified). 

Peace,  etc. 

Cessation  of  Hostilities. 

Peace  and  Commerce,,    (Tientsin). 

Commerce,  etc. 

do. 
Boundary,  China  and  Tonkin. 
Telegraph  Lines. 

Purchase  of  Land,  etc,  by  Missionaries. 
Boundary,  China  and  Tonkin. 
Commerce,  etc. 
TonUin-Yiinnan   Railway,  etc. 
Kuang-chou  wan. 

Resumption  of  Friendly  Relations. 
Customs  Tariff. 
Whangpoo  Conservancy. 
.NY. 
Commerce,  etc. 

do. 
Tonnage  Dues. 
Kiao-chou. 

1901.  Rcsuffiiption  of  Friendly  Relations. 

1902.  Customs  Tariff. 

1905.     Whangpoo  Conservancy. 

ITALY. 

60.     1866.     Commerce,  etc.     (Peking). 

1901.     Resuimption   of   Friendly  Relationa. 
1905.     Whangpoo  Conservancy. 


40. 

1858. 

41. 

1858. 

42. 

1869. 

43. 

1865. 

1866. 

44. 

1884. 

45. 

1885. 

46. 

1885. 

47. 

1886. 

48. 

1887. 

49. 

1887. 

50. 

1888. 

51. 

1895. 

52. 

1895. 

53. 

1895. 

54. 

1898. 

55. 

1898. 

1901. 

1904. 

1905. 
nvT7  \1 

56. 

Ur  rj  l\  iVJ 

1861. 

57. 

1880 

58. 

1880. 

59. 

1898. 
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61. 
62. 
M. 
64. 
65. 


66. 
67. 

6U. 

69. 

70. 


JAI'AN. 

Willuhuwul  of  Troojm  from  CorcA. 

lH'.i5.      I'nuo.     (SlniiKinoM'lu). 

11JJ5.      Uitr<)cr««i<)M  <>i   i.iiio  tung. 

111%.     Coiniiu'rco,   rtc.     (I'nkiiig). 

1096.     SottlcmriitH,  otc. 

11K)1.     llcMiiJiiiiUoM   of    J«'ri«'ri(lly    Itnlationi. 

1902.  ('ii8tutiiH  'i'ariff. 

1903.  <'(>nunerc"c,  otc.     (Sliangliai). 
lOOf).     Manchuria. 
]',K)r).      \\'liui^q»tK>  ConsrivHiicy. 
1907.      UailwrtyB  in  Manchuri.-i. 

MEXICO. 
1099.     ('omnierco,  etc    (Wasliinglon). 

Ni«yriiK]a,ANi)s. 

1863.  Cominrrco,  etc.     ('I'icnt.sin). 

1901.  lli'suinption   of   Friendly   Ilelationfl. 

1902.  Customs  Tariff. 
1905.     Whangpoo  Conservancy. 

NORWAY.     See  under  tSuH'den  and  Norway. 
TEHU. 

1874.     Commerco,  etc.     (Tientsin).     Immigra- 
tion. 
PORTUGAL. 

1862.     Commerce.     (Not  ratified). 

1887.     Uelations,  Macao,  etc, 

1887.     Commerce,  etc.     (Peking). 

1887.     Opium  Trade,  Macao. 

1887.     Collection  of  Opium  Duties,  Macao. 

1904.  Commerce.     (Not  ratified). 
RUSSIA. 

1689.     Boundary,  etc. 

1727.  do. 

1768.     Frontier  Offences. 

1851.     Commerce,   Extradition,   etc.,    Hi   and 

Kouldja. 
80.     1858.     Protection     of     Riverine     Trade     on 

Ussuri,  Amur  and  Sungari. 
1858.     Commerce,  etc.     (Tientsin). 
1858.  do.  (Peking). 

1864.  Boundary  (Tcliuguchak). 
1869.     Overland  Trade. 
1881.     Re-establishm.ent  of  Chinese  Authority 

in  Hi,  (St.  Petersburg). 

1886.  Port  Hamilton  and  Corea. 

1892.  Telegraphic. 

1898.  Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan. 
1898.  do. 

1901.  Resumption  of   Friendly  Relations. 

1902.  Manchuria. 

1905.  Whangpoo  Conservancy. 

SPAIN. 

1864.     Commerce,  etc.     (Tientsin), 
1877,     Emigration,   Cuba, 

1901.  Resumption  of  Friendly  Relations. 

1902.  Customs  Tariff. 
1905.     Whangpoo  Conservancy. 


71. 


72. 

73. 
74. 
75. 


76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 


81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 

86. 
87. 

88. 
89. 

90 


91, 
92 


HVVICDKN  AND  NOItWAY. 
03.     Ib47.     C'ofiirii»r<c,  etc.    (Cantofi). 

1904.  CuntoiiiM  'J  itrtfT. 
UNITKU  b'lA'iKS, 

1844.     Cuatoms   J  ariff,  (WanK  hU). 
94.     1868.  do.  '  n). 

96.     1368.  do.  ( 

96.     1868.  do.  (W.i  ,<). 

07.     1880.     Chinese      Immigration      into      UniUd 
HUtos. 

98,  1880.     ComnxTcirtl    IntcrcourM   and   Judicial 

Prorcduro. 

99.  1894.     Emigration.     (Expired), 

1901.  ItfMu/nption   of   Friendly   luuiiona. 

1902.  CuHtomn  'Jariff. 

100.     1903.     Commerce,  etc.     (Shanghai). 

1905.  Whanj?p^x>  Conservancy. 

III.    TREATIES   BETWEEN    FOREIGN    POWERS 
RELATING   TO   CHINA. 


101.     1896. 


102.     1890. 


103.     1898. 


104. 

105. 

106. 
107. 

108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 

117. 

118. 

119. 


120. 
121. 
122. 


1899. 


1900. 
1902. 

1902. 
1903, 
1904, 
1904. 
1904. 
1905. 
1905. 
1905. 
1905, 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

1907. 
190"*. 
1907, 
1907, 


British 


Trade 


Railway 


Great  liritain   and    France.     Privileges 

in  Yunnan  and  ShUch'uan, 
Groat   Britain   and   Germany. 
Occupation  of  Wcihaiwei, 
Groat     Britain     and     Franco. 

Marks, 
Great    Britain    and    Russia. 
Interests. 
1899/1900.     Great  Britain  and  France.     Han- 
kow Concessions. 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,     Policy. 
Great   Britain   and   Japan,      Alliance. 

(Expired), 
France  and  Russia,    Integrity  of  China, 
Great  Britain  and  Italy.     Trade  Marks. 
do.  Portugal.  do. 

do.  NetherLan'^8.     do. 

do.  Belgium.  do. 

do.  United  States  do. 

do,  Japan.     Alliance. 

Japan  and  Russia.     Peace. 
Great   Britain    and    Denmark, 

Marks. 
Great   Britain   and    Germany, 

Marks. 
Great     Britain     and     Russia. 

Marks, 
France  and  Japan,    Integrity  of  China, 

etc. 
Japan  &  Russia.   Manchurian  Railways, 
do.  Integrity   of    China. 

Great  Britain  and  Russia.     Tibet. 

do.  Scientific 

Expeditions  to  Tibet. 
Hertslet  :  China  Treaties,  (1908) ;  Rockhill  : 
i    Treaties  and  Conventions — China  and  Korea,  1894- 
1904,  (1904)  ;  Ccstoms  :  Treaties  between  China  and 
Foreign  States,  2  vols.,  (1908). 


Trade 
Trade 
Trade 
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TREATY    OF    HOOMUN    CHAI,   SUPPLE 
MENTARY.     See  Iloomun  Chai  Treaty. 

TREATY  OF  SHANGHAI,  THE,  commonly 
known  as  the  Mackay  Treaty,  was  signed  at  Shang- 
hai, September  5,  1902,  by  Sir  J,  L.  Mackay, 
Lu  Hai-huan  and  Sheng  Hsuan-huai.  The  Treaty 
regulates  a  number  of  commercial  majtters,  as  the 
abolition  of  likin,  the  protection  of  trade-markd, 
the  opening  of  Changsha,  Wanhsien,  Anking,  Hui 
chou  and  Chiang  men  to  foreign  trade  etc. 

TREATY  OF  SHIMONOSEKI,  The  treaty  of 
peace  at  tor  war  with  Japan  was  signed  at  Shimono- 
seki,  April  17,  1895,  by  Count  Ito,  Viscount  Mutsu, 
Li  Hung-chanu  and  Li  C^hing-fang.  The  cliief 
articles  agreed  on  were  the  independence  of  Korea; 
cession  to  Japan  of  the  southern  part  of  Feng-t'ien 
Province,  of  Formosa  and  of  the  Pescadores;  an 
indemnity  of  two  hundred  million  taels  to  be  paid 
by  China  to  Japan  ;  Shasi,  Chungking,  Soochow  and 
Hangchow  to  be  opened  to  Japanese  trade,  and  the 
temporary  occupation  of  Weihaiwei  by  the  Japanese 
till  China  had  performed  her  obligations  according 
to  the  treaty, 

Russia,  Germany  and  France  having  objected 
to  Japan's  possession  of  Feng-t'ien,  or  Liao-  tung, 
a  Convention  was  made  between  China  and  Japan, 
November  8,  1895,  by  which  that  territory  was 
retroceded  to  China  and  thirty  million  taels  were 
paid  by  China  to  Japan  as  compensation. 

TREATY  OF  THE  BOGUE.  See  Hoomun 
Chai  Treaty. 

TREATY  PORTS  are  the  ports  where  by 
treaty  foreign  Powers  may  establish  Consulates  and 
foreign  merchants  may  reside  and  trade,  and  where 
duties  on  exports  and  imports  are  levied  according 
to  a  tariff  fixed  by  treaty.  They  now  include, 
however,  some  ports  opened,  not  by  treaty,  but 
voluntarily  by  the  Chinese  Government,  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  others. 

Some  treaty  ports  have  national  Concessions, 
on  which  municipal  and  police  administration  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Con<sul  of  the  lessee  Power ; 
others  have  Settlements  or  'reserved  areas  for 
residence,*  with  municipal  organization,  but  where 
China  issues  the  title-deeds  ;  others,  especially  the 
more  recently  opened  ones,  have  neither  concession 
nor  reserved  area,  though  there  are  a  few  places 
where  the  Chinese  have  eistablished  'International 
Settlemen-ts,'  A  full  list  of  them  will  be  foundi  in 
the  Customs  Upturns  or  in  the  China  Year  Bnolc. 
The  more  important  are  given  under  separate  head- 
ings in  this  work, 

TRIADS  in  the  three  religions.  See  Three 
Pure  Oju",  Three  Hohj  Ones,  Three  Noble  Duddhas. 

TRIAD  SOCIETY,  THE,  H<^^(..c.  Heaven, 
Earth  and  Man),  also  known  aa  Hea^ren  and  E^^rth 


Society  and  the  Hung  League,  is  the  most  famous 
of  all  the  secret  sects  of  China.  Its  own  records  do 
not  agree  as  to  the  date  of  its  inception,  one  set 
giving  1674,  the  twelfth  year  of  K'ang  Hsi,  while 
another  gives  sixty  years  later  under  Yung  Cheng. 

B'oth  agree  as  to  the  primal  object,  extinction  of 
the  dynasty — and  the  motive — revenge.  It  is  said 
that  a  band  of  military  monks  at  the  Shaolin 
Monastery  in  Fukien  had  assisted  K'ang  Hsi  in 
putting  down  an  insurrection  in  a  tributary  state 
and  had  been  at  firsit  rewarded,  but  that  later  two 
unworthy  officials  represented  the  monks  and  their 
followers  as  dangerous  to  the  throne,  with  the  result 
that  the  monastery  was  surrounded  and  burnt,  only 
five  inmates  escaping.  These  five  uniting  with  an 
official  named  Ch'kn  Chin-nan  ^  ^  j^^  who  wgs  in 
disgrace  for  taking  their  part,  established  a  Society 
under  the  names  of  the  Hung  (Deluge)  SocieJty,  or 
the  Triad  Society  or  the  Society  of  Heaven  and 
Earth.  The  official  was  an  ardent  student  of 
Taoist  occultism,  and  thus  both  Buddhist  and  Taoist 
elements  appear  in  the  ritual.  The  new  Society 
fought  for  the  Ming  cause  in  Fukien,  but  was 
unsuccessful,  and  the  scion  of  the  Ming  house  whom 
they, had  set  up  disappeared. 

Other  rebellions  followed  :  one  in  Formosa  in 
1787,  as  the  result  of  oppression  of  the  Society  by 
military  officials,  one  in  1814  in  Kiangsi,  one  in 
Canton  in  1817,  where  there  were  numerous  execu- 
tions. In  1832,  the  Triad  members  were  again  in 
trouble  for  assisting  the  Yao  tribes  against  the 
i*eking  government.  By  this  time,  they  had  also 
established  themselves  in  Siam,  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  and  in  India. 

In  1850  they  were  again  in  rebellion  in  Kuang- 
tung  and  Kuangsi  and  hence  were  supposed  to  be 
in  league  with  the  T'ai  P'ing  rebels,  but  this  is 
incorrect.  Hung,  the  leader  of  the  latter,  was  never 
a  member  of  the  Traid  Society,  although  like  them 
he  adopted  the  Ming  style  of  clothing  and  head- 
dress, and  he  would  accept  no  members  of  the 
Society  who  would  not  turn  Christian.  The  Triad 
members  were  certainly  encouraged  by  the  T'ai 
P'ing  movement,  and  fought  from  1850-1856  in 
Kiangsi  and  Fukien.  Sometimes  parties  cut  off 
from  one  would  join  the  other,  e.g.  the'Triad  Society 
held  Shanghai  city  in  1853-1854  for  fifteen  months, 
and  when  compelled  to  evacuate  it  joined  the  T'ai 
P'ing  forces.     They  were  never  anti -foreign. 

The  organization  when  carried  beyond  China 
lost  a  good  deal  of  its  political  meaiyng  and  became 
more  of  a  Friendly  Society.  Nevertheless  the 
British  and  Dutch  authorities  disapproved  of  it,,  as 
it  screened  its  members  from  the  law,  and  sometimes 
levied  blackmail.  At  first  registration  only  was  in- 
sisted on,  but  later  suppression  was  found  necessary, 
even  in  California,  Siam,  and  Australia.  In' 1845 
membership  was  made  a  penal  offence  in  Hongkong, 
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with   ii   |)iiiiiHjiin<'iit  of   l)rnii(lin({  un  tliu  chock  nii<l 
thi'i<o  yDiua'   iiiipriHoiiiiinit,   l>wt  Ihin  kooii   hncuino  a 
drad  h^tlt'r,  iiiul  in  itlfj?  a  hand  of  U(XJ  coolim^  pro 
bahly    all    'Iriad    iiii'iidxTM,    woiUrd    h>yally    for    thv 
Kii^liMlt  agaiiiMt  l)io  MaiichuN. 

Ill  ItJU?  all  Chiiirjio  m'cn^t  ko»  n  Ium  wito  pro- 
hihitid  hy  tho  Hriti.sh,  att  iho  rcMult  of  tlu-ir  iiicoMiaiit 
qtiarrrl.M  aln()ll^^Ht  tliniiMclvcH.  At  thin  tiiiiu  thuru 
NVfii'  ir)().IU)  'I'li.nl  iiu<iuht'iM  ill  tho  Straits  Settle* 
iiUMtts  aloiu*.  The  pioiu'cr  inisHioiiarioA,  Mii.nk  and 
MiMiitisoN,  with  dthri-H,  liad  bryun  to  writ*'  about 
tlu'in  as  early  an  UVJTt,  hut  tlu;  accidental  finding  by 
the  police  in  IH(.).5  ;it  Tadang  (Sumatra)  of  a  number 
(>r  their  books  and  pai'iiiihernalia  led  to  mueii  inoro 
information  beiii^  searched  out  than  In^d  beoi^ 
obtained  before.  Sciii.i^ckl,  at  that  time  tho  official 
in  I'harj^e  of  the  matter,  wrote  a  hook  embodying 
his  diseoveriea,  and  imiined  to  tho  view  that 
"Freemasonry  early  divided  into  East  and  West, 
and  that  tlio  Triad  Smuety  was  an  Eastern  develop- 
ment (if  the  same,"  a  view  which  has  not  been  sus- 
tained by  others,  who  find  resemblances  to  Masonry 
in  various  Chinese  sects  without  jx^stulating  any 
historical  connection. 

Tho  Triad  Society  was  at  first  composed  of  five 
sections  utuh^r  five  Grand  r.od,[,'es,  beine;  one  each  for 
the  five  "Patriarchs"  or  monks  who  escaped  wlien  the 
Shaolin  Monastery  was  burnt,  but  in  course  of  time  a 
good  deal  of  admixture  has  taken  place.  There  is  a 
very  complicated  ceremonial  for  the  initiation  which 
is  called  "Entering  the  Hung  doors;"  thirty-six 
oaths  are  taken,  and  an  elaborate  certificate  given. 
There  are  many  degrees  of  membership  with  appro- 
priate ritual ;  the  members  test  each  other  by  certain 
hand  signs  and  sentences,  and  by  fanciful  arrange- 
ments of  teacups  and  other  common  objects,  and 
communicate  in  cryptic  fashion  by  using  numbers 
instead  of  certain  characters,  by  maiming  or  sub- 
stitution of  others,  etc. 

Portuguese  and  Malays  are  sometimes  admitted 
to  the  brotherhood,  and  certain  modifications  of  tlie 
signs  have  been  introduced  for  their  benefit. 

See  Secret  Sects.  [C.E.C.] 

Stanton  :  China  Beviciv,  vols,  xxi,  xxii ; 
ScHLEGEL  :  Thian  Ti  Hunii. 

Ball  :  Things  Chinese  (under  Secret  Societies). 

TRIBUTARY  STATES.     See  T'u  Ssu. 

TRIGAULT,  NICOLAS,  ±]^^  Chin  Ni-ho, 
a  Jesuit  Father,  born  at  Douai  in  1577.  He  reached 
Nanking  early  in  1611,  then  passed  to  Hangchow 
and  Pek'ing.  Sent  to  Rome  as  Procureur,  he  went 
by  land  from  Cochin  to  Goa  and  from  Ormuz  to 
Alexandria.  After  visiting  and  obtaining  gifts 
from  various  European  princes,  he  returned  to 
China  in  1618  at  the  head  of  tweniy-two  mission- 
aries, among  whom  were  Rho  and  Sciiall.  Ho 
worked    at    Nanch'ang    and    HangcJiow,    in    1623 


enUibliNhcd  liiniNrlf  at  K'aif6rifl[  fu,  ihm  pftMcd  to 
Shriini,    whrnco   In?    wm    i  to    lf;tn^'(how    in 

1627;  and  in  ihnt  city  ho  •j.-.i  wi  \(j2ii.     ili«  iocnb 
may  utill  bo  NrM-n  thcro. 

If ^viirr  ;  Im  StiU  chtHitnne.  de  Singan  fou,  II, 
p.  67,  n(»tn ;  Moutr.  :  Chtnuit  Firrorder,  vol.  Xll, 
p.  f/)0 


TRIPITAKA.     S.i.  Hu^llhi't  Canon, 


TRIPOUS,  THE  NINE.  Tradition  Myi  the 
great  Yu,  receiving  trdiute  of  niutal  from  tho  Nin« 
I'rovincca,   niado  therewith   nine  va«6«  or  triprxlii. 

AcccM'dinK  to  the  Tho  ('hunn  thoy  bore  >'\   ' 

of  all  tho  objectH  of  nature,  that  peojdc  i;..^..l 

the  godM  and  evil  npiritfl.  Acc(>rdiii({  to  the  Hhih  chi 
AnC*  bowcvcr,  thi»y  bore  maps  of  the  Nine  Pro- 
vinccH,  with  re<ordH  of  pf»pulation  and  pt 
They  were  made  in  B.C.  2202  and,  a<<ordin^  .  .  v  ^ 
Tho  Cfiunn,  were  removeil  by  the  founder  of  the 
Chou  dynasty  to  hi.s  new  capital  Ix>  |2(  £  in 
n.r.  1122. 

TROGONIDAE,  a  Family  of  tho  Order 
Trogoxics,  the  Trogons,  a  tropical  group  of  birds. 
There  are  two  members  of  this  group  in  China. 
Ilarpactes  yamakanensis  Rickett,  from  central 
Fukien,  where  it  lives  in  the  wooded  mountains. 
//.  hciinanui  0.  Grant,  from  Hainan. 

TRUCINS.  The  Mongols  applied  the  term 
Tuin  to  Buddhist  priests,  being  probably  an  Uighur 
word  ;  and  this  is  the  only  suggested  origin  of 
Trucins,  spoken  of  by  the  Archbishop  of  Soltania 
as  "a  sovereign  bishop,  such  as  the  Pope  is  with  as." 
Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither. 

TRUMPETS.     See  Musical  Instruments. 

TRUTIUS.     See  Trucins. 

TS'AI    DAM,  a  word  which  may  be  Tibetan, 

ts'ni,  salty,  darii,  a  plain  ;  or  Mongol,  t'ayidam,  broad 
expanse  of  country ;  the  name  of  a  plateau  lying 
west  of  Koko  nor,  but  lower,  at  an  elevation  of 
9.000  feet.  It  is  between  the  Altyn-tagh  and  Kun 
Ian  ranges.  Its  extent  is  about  six  hundred  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  from  north  to  south.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  four  thousand  to  sixteen  thousand. 
It  was  once  a  vast  lake. 

RocKHTLL  :  Land  of  the  Lamas. 

TSAI  LI  CHIAO,  THE,  ^(£  a^  |i ,  a  sect  of 
modern  origin,  with  headquarters  at  Tientsin,  and 
a  large  following  in  North-east  China,  Mongolia 
and  ^lanchuria.  In  1896,  it  was  stated  that  half 
of  the  Chinese  at  Tientsin  belonged  to  this  sect. 
Its  teachings  are  negative  and  include  the  prohibi- 
tion of  tobacco,  wine  and  opium.  See  White  Lotus 
Society. 

TS'AI,  STATE  OF,  ^,  a  smaU  feudal. State  of 
the  ChoQ  Empire,   lying  south   of   Cheng.     It  was 
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given  with  the  title  of  Marquis  to  one  of  Wu  Wang's 
younger  brothers,  who  was  soon  banished  {Shu 
Chrnj,  V,  17).  Tlie  State  was  destroyed  by  Ch'u 
B.C.  446. 

Its  capital  is  recorded  to  have  been  moved 
many  times,  but  it  was  probably  not  much  more 
than  :  walled  village.  Confucius  spent  three  years 
in  Ts  ^i  during  his  wanderings. 

Parxer  :  Ancient  China  Simplified;  Hirth  : 
Ancient  History  of  China. 

TSAI  YUAN  CONSPIRACY,  a  plot  of  three, 
the  Prince  I  (Tsai  Yuan),  Prince  Tuan  Hua  and 
the  Imi>erial  clansman  Su  Shun,  the  last  being  the 
instigator  and  leading  spirit.  It  was  a  conspiracy 
to  secure  the  regency  for  themselves  on  the  death 
of  HsiEN  Feng.  The  plot  included  the  killing  of 
Yehonala,  the  favourite  concubine  of  Hsien  Feng, 
the  famous  Empress  Dowager  of  later  days,  and  also 
the  massacre  of  all  foreigners  in  Peking.  With  the 
aid  of  Jung  Lu  and  Prince  Kung,  Yehonala 
defeated  the  conspirators  and  had  them  sentenced 
to  death  ;  Su  Shun  was  beheaded  and  the  other  two 
were  allowed  to  commit  suicide.  A  full  account 
is  given  by  Bland  and  Backhouse. 

Bland     and     Backhouse  :     China     under     the 
Empress  Dowager. 

TSAM  BA,  The  Tibetan  term  for  roasted  barley 
ground  into  flour. 

TSAO,  Si-     ^^^  Jujubes. 

TSAO  SHEN,;U:;iiili,  Tsao  chunj±^,  etc.  See 
Kitcheri  god. 

TS'AO,   STATE    OF,   ^,   a  petty   fief   of  the 
Chou  dynasty,  given  to  a  brother  of  Wu  Wang  with 
•the  rank  of  Earl  ffl.     It  lay  north  of  Sung,  by  which 
State  it  was  extinguished  in  B.C.  486. 

Parker  :    Ancient   China  Simplified'. 


TS'AO  T.^'AO,  W  t*  or  Ts'ao  Chi  li 


^IJ. 


A  native  of  Kiangsu,  born  a.d.  155.  By  great 
energy  and  after  much  fighting  against  rebel  chief- 
tains he  rose  to  be  Mini.'^ter  of  State  in  208,  and 
giadiially  then  absorbed  all  real  power,  the  Emperor 
IlsiEN  Ti  "being  a  mere  puppet  in  his  hands.  His 
daughter  became  Empress  of  Hsien  Ti  and  his  son 
became  first  Emperor  of  the  Wei  dynasty.  Ho  is 
regarded  as  the  type  of  a  bold,  ambitious  and 
unscrupulous  Minister.  He  led  enormous  armies, 
having,  it  is  said,  a  million  of  men  under  arms  at 
one  time.     He  died  a.d.  220. 

TSENG  CHI-TSE,  f^lC??-  The  second  son 
of  Ts^:ng  Kuo  KAN',  and  known  to  foreigners  as 
Marquis  Tskng.  He  was  born  in.  1837  and  succeeded 
to  the  title  in  1877.  He  taught  himself  a  certain 
amount  of  English,  and  in  1878  was  appointed  Envoy 
t3  England  and  France.  In  1880  ho  was  Ambas- 
sador   to   Russia,    and    won    much    praise    for   the 


diplomatic  skill  by  which  he  obtained  the  restoration 
of  Kuldja  to  China.  He  occupied  various  posts 
with  success  till  his  death  in  1890.  He  was  very 
enlightened  and  progressive,  and  was  much  regretted 
by  all  foreigners  who  knew  him.  Besides  his 
official  successes  he  was  noted  among  the  Chinese 
for  his  calligraphy. 

TSENG  KUO-FAN,  -^  ^  § ,  a  native  of 
Hunan,  born  in  1811.  He  spent  many  years  in 
fighting  the  T'ai  P'ing  rebels  and  the  A'ien  fei  in 
Shantung,  and  in  1869  became  Viceroy  of  Chihli. 
He  was  strongly  in  favour  of  peace  with  foreign 
nations,  was  incorruptible  and  died  poor  in  1872. 

TSINANFU,  ^  l^g  ;^  Chi  nan  fu,  the  capital 
of  the  Shantung  province,  opened  by  the  Chinese 
voluntarily  as  a  Foreign  Commercial  Settlement  in 
1906.  It  is  on  the  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway,  340 
kilometres  from  Tientsin,  and  is  connected  by  rail 
with  Tsingtao,  412  kilometres.  It  has  also  an  out- 
let to  the  Chihli  gulf  by  a  cana,!  (146  miles).  It  is 
5  miles  from  its  port,  Hukow,  on  the  Yellow  River. 
The  population  is  supposed  to  be  300,000  and  in- 
cludes a  large  number  of  Mohammedans.  It  has 
been  for  many  years  an  important  centre  of 
missionary  activity. 

The  place  is  noted  for  some  magnificent  springs 
in  the  south-west  suburb,  the  streams  from  which 
flow  through  the  city  into  a  lake  on  the  north  side. 

TSiNANFU  INSTITUTE,  THE,  at  the  capital 

of  Shantung,  was  erected  in  1904-5  by  the  English 
Baptist  Mission  with  money  provided  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Arthington  Fund   [q-v.). 

The  work  done  ia  a  continuation  and  expansion 
of  a  similar  institution  begun  by  the  same  mission 
in  Tsing-chou  fu  in  1887  (See  English  Baptist 
Mission)^  and  is  an  attempt  to  influence  on  social, 
educational  and  evangelistic  lines  all  sections  of  the 
community,  especially  the  educated  classes. 

The  chief  building  is  a  large  Edoicational 
Museum,  open  daily  free  of  charge.  In  the  various 
sections  are  exhibited  natural  history  specimens, 
geographical  globes  and  models,  historical  charts 
and  diagrams,  models  and  diagrams  giving  element- 
ary instruction  in  physiography,  geology  and  astro- 
nomy, models  illustrating  means  of  transport  and 
communication,   and   a  thousand  other  things. 

All  the  models  and  diagrams  have  been  produced 
by  Chinese  assistants  under  foreign  direction.  Du- 
plicates of  models,  etc.,  are  made  by  trained  men  for 
use  in  other  parts  of  China,  thus  extending  the 
influence  of  the  institution. 

The  other  buildings  of  the  Institute  consist  of 
two  lecture  halls,  the  larger  seating  six  hundred, 
Reading  Room  and  Library,  Reception  Rooms  for 
social  work,  AVorkshops  and  Assistants'  Room,  etc. 
In  all  they  cover  24,000  square  feet  floor  space;  and 
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thcKi  itt  111  adililioi)  u  nriiii^ii  limliluto  for  AoldiurM, 
u])(*iii'il  JUli6  mur  till)  liUMiuliH  uLiait  Ihitu  iiitlu« 
from  Ihu  inuiii  liinliliito,  wliicli  covtr*  6,000  frol  of 
lloor  H|)Ui-(\  and  (-onluinii  u  Ltuluro  iiull,  iCruding 
Ivooiii,   iUu  rrulioii   Kooiii  iiiid  v\imn  rotjjiiii. 

'i'ho  lOducatioiuil  work  cuiitri*«  round  tiio 
MuMouin,  and  H]>()cial  luclurl^ll  to  Hludvuts  aro  ^ivun 
once  a  week  on  all  kindn  of  important  itubjuctft  tm, 
f\j.,  'I"l»o  \'aliio  t)f  Af^(»^^•^talion,  So<-ial  Vm^xvhn, 
'I'ho  lliHtory  and  Work  of  tho  Ucd  (JruM  Society, 
riagiio  Prevention,  etc. 

liiiiilcni  LoitureH  open  to  all  aro  given  regularly 
at  bus^'  tunes.  A  special  d<'parlment  for  (lovoinmrnt 
Btuiicnta  was  opened  in  1U12,  consihting  of  Jtecro- 
tttion  Koom,  Studenta  Heading  Itoom,  l^ibrary  and 
Class  Hoom. 

The  Soiial  work  i.s  part  of  the  daily  prograninio 
of  tho  Institute,  while  at  special  times  small  gather- 
ings of  olficials  and  others  are  invited  as  need  and 
opportunity  arise.  One  day  is  sot  apart  for  women 
visitors. 

Evangelistic  work  consists  in  addresses  given 
every  hour  during  those  parts  of  the  day  when 
visitors  are  most  frec[ucnt,  special  meetings  for  tho 
pilgrims  who  pass  through  the  city  at  certain 
seasons,  Bible  classes  for  students  and  for  "women, 
as  well  as  more  informal  work. 

The  Soldiers'  Institute  provides  a  place  of 
healthy  recreation  for  tho  men,  and  its  Heading 
Hoom  is  open  to  civilians  of  the  neighbourhood. 
On  Sunday  short  educational  and  evangelistic 
addresses  specially  suitable  to  soldiers  are  given. 
All  the  current  expenses  of  this  branch  are  met  by 
the  general  commanding  and  his  officers. 

The  head  of  the  Institute  is  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
White  WRIGHT. 

Since  it-s  opening,  in  1905,  the  Institute  has 
recorded  3,000,000  visits. 

In  1916,  the  number  of  visitors  was  over  300,000, 
of  which  23,000  were  women,  including  numbers  of 
girl  students  from  government  schools. 

TS'IN  CHE  HOANG  Tl.  (French  System  of 
Homanisation).     See  Ch'in  Shih  Huang  Ti. 

TS'IN  DYNASTY.    See  ChHn  Dynasty. 

TSIN  DYNASTY.     See  Chin  Dynasty. 

TSINGHUA    COLLEGE,   THE,     ^  ^  ^  ^. 

In  1908  the  United  States  reduced  the  amount  of 
the  Boxer  indemnity  due  to  them  by  the  Protocol 
of  1901.  The  reduction  was  from  twenty-four 
million  dollars  to  thirteen  millions  approximately, 
leaving  nearly  eleven  millions  to  be  returned  to 
China.  The  American  President  having  expressed 
the  desire  that  Chinese  students  should  be  sent  to 
American  Universities,  the  Wai-wu  Pu,  or  Board 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  announced  that  from  the  time 
when  the  return  of  the  indemnity  began,  one  hundred 
students  should  be  sent  to  the  States  each  year  for 


four  yoarji,  ftnd  at  IcMt  fifty  each  ytikr  ftftorw«/ds 
till    thu   indemnity   paynicnUi   c4:ajKd.     \'  '.'/ti« 

having  bttii  drawn  up  by  tho  \N  ui  v  ;  ,  and 
approved  by  Mr.  JtocKiiii.L,  Ihe  American  Miniftter, 
Iho  rofiiiMiion  of  Uio  portion  of  the  indcmiuty  began 
on  .Jaiuuiry  1,  1909. 

Jn  tho  itcgulation«  it  wai  provided  that  the 
Wai  wu  J'u  should  eitabluih  training  i^hooU  in 
China  to  prcjjare  »tudent«  to  enter  American 
t'niverwitica.     A  limt  bat<;h  of  fcr*  *     •     '     - 

iiowovor,    woro   ncli-cicd    by    cx.u 
existing  schools. 

For  tho  College  the  government  set  apart  the 
park  near  Peking  formerly  b« '  to  Prii.       ' 

situated  about  three  aikfJ  a  h.i..  ;  from  ii  i 

men  by  rail  or  seven  by  road.  The  name  Tsiog  Hua 
was  then  chosen  for  the  institution  and  building 
work  was  begun  on  August,  1909.  In  April,  1011, 
though  the  buildings  were  far  from  finijjhcd,  u\v/<A 
work  was  begun  with  four  hundred  and  sixty 
scholars.  After  a  session  of  ten  weeks  seventy 
three  of  these  were  sent  to  the  States.  The  next 
session  was  only  two  or  thre«  months  long,  the 
Hevolution  making  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
school.  The  interruption  lajstcd  six  months,  but 
from  the  spring  of  1912  the  work  has  gone  on 
steadily. 

The  College  is  divided  into  a  high  school  and 
a  middle  school,  the  course  in  each  lasting  four 
year.s.  According  to  the  Bulletin  of  1916  17  there 
were  thirty-four  Chinese  and  eighteen  American 
Professors,  and  a  total  of  563  students  in  the  two 
schools.  A  magazine  is  published  monthly,  in 
Chinese  and  English  alternately,  called  the  Tsiny 
Una  Journal. 

TSINGTAU,  ^f  ^  chHnj  tao,  'green  island'; 
a  town  situated  at  the  entrance  to  Kiaochow  Bay 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Shantung,  and  till  lately 
tho  seat  of  government  of  'German  China.'  It 
receives  its  name  from  the  small  island  near,  known 
to  foreigners  as  Arcona  Island.  It  was  occupl-^o 
by  Germany  on  November  14,  1897,  was  leased  to 
Germany  on  March  6.  1898  for  nirtety-nine  years, 
and  lost  by  Germany  on  November  7,  1914,  by 
capitulation  to  the  besieging  forces  of  Japan  and 
Great  Britain. 

Until  about  1892  it  was  a  poor  fishing-village, 
but,  as  its  military  value  was  not  unknown,  the 
Chinese  sent  a  garrison  there  and  began  to  make 
some-fortifications.  Ilussia  needing  a  winter  anchor- 
age for  her  fleet,  Kiaochow  Bay  was  lent  to  her, 
but  she  only  used  it  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  spring 
of  1895.  In  1897  China,  having  lost  Port  Arthur 
and  Wei-hai-wei^  decided  to  make  Tsingtau  the 
base  for  the  Pei  Yang  fleet. 

It  is  probable  that  Germany  had  long  wished 
for  the  possession  of  this  harbour ;  it  is  even  said 
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that  the  unfortunate  gunboat  the  litis  (q.v.)  was 
on  her  way  to  occupy  it  when  she  was  wrecked. 
I-i  November  the  murder  of  two  German  priests 
in  Shantung,  IT.  Nits  and  Henle,  gave  excuse 
for  violent  action,  and  after  having  come  to  terms 
with  Kussia  and  other  Powers  on  tlie  matter, 
Germany  Lmded  troops  from  three  warships  and  ! 
took  possession  of  Tsingtau  on  November  14.  It 
was  so  unexpected  a  movement  that  the  populace 
rejoiced  in  the  band  which  headed  the  troops  and 
the  Chinese  soldiers  at  drill  politely  offered  the 
use  of  the  drill-ground  if  that  was  what  the 
Germans  had  landed  for  !  Admiral  Diederichs 
was  the  hero  of  this  exploit.  Captain  Truppel 
witli  more  soldiers  arrived,  and  took  charge  of  both 
civil  and  military  government  iu  February,  1898. 
Prince  IIexry  of  Prussia  was  despatched  from 
Gernjany  to  take  part  in  the  affair,  and  it  was  at 
a  farewell  banquet  to  him  at  Kiel  that  the  Kaiser 
made  his  notorioiLs  reference  to  the  'mailed  fist/ 
[Jahrc  darein  mil  tjcpanzertcr  Faust). 

China  was  obliged  to  give  in  to  all  the  German 
demands,  and  so  a  Treaty  was  signed  on  March  6, 
1898,  by  which  both  sides  .of  the  entrance  to  the 
Kiaochow  Bay,  the  shores  of  the  Bay,  a  large  piece 
of  territory  east  of  the  Bay,  extending  into  Lao- 
shan,  and  many  islands  of  the  neighbourhood,  were 
leased  to  Germany  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years. 
The  total  area  of  the  leased  territory  was  193  square 
miles,  but  outside  of  this  there  was  also  a  large 
sphere  of  influence,  a  zone  30  miles  wide  round  the 
district,  within  which  China  might  only  act  with 
the  consent  of  Germany. 

Tsingtau  was  declared  a  Protectorate  in  April, 
1898.  Truppel  gave  over  the  government  to 
Captain  Kosenjjahl,  the  first  Governor,  who  in 
March  of  the  following  year  handed)  it  over  to 
Jaeschke.  After  Jaeschke's  death  in  Tsingtau 
on  January  27,  1901,  Captain  Truppel,  (later  made 
Admiral),  again  took  the  authority,  but  as  Governor. 

During  their  sixteen  years  of  occupation  the 
Germans  laid  out  large  sums  of  money  in  improve- 
ments of  every  kind.  A  foreign  residential  quarter 
was  well  planned  and  has  been  built  over  under 
stringent  regulations  as  to  sanitation  and  appear- 
ances, with  every  discouragement  to  the  mere 
.^peculator.  The  f'hincsc  quarter,  Tapautau,  is 
quite  separate  from  the  foreign.  A  very  extensive 
scheme  of  afforestation  was  early  begun,  and  the 
bare  hills  have  been  covered  with  timber.  Fine 
roads  liavc  been  made  in  every  direction.  Harbour 
works  were  begun  at  once,  and  twenty  ships  c^in 
now  be  berthed  .«*imu]taneouRly.  A  floating  dock 
was  constructed,  and  a  150  ton  crane  jvet  up.  A 
railway  to  the  provincial  capital  Tsinan  fu,  395 
kilometres  in  length,  was  completed  in  1904.  It 
passes  through  coalfields,  the  working  of  which  was 
reserved  to  Germany  by  the  Treaty. 


The  Custom  House  system  at  Tsingtau  was  at 
its  institution  a  novelty.  By  a  Provisional  Agree- 
ment of  1899,  extended  and  amended  in  1905,  the 
Chinese  Customs  were  established  in  Tsingtau 
instead  of  on  the  frontier.  The  experiment  was 
very  successful,  and  Customs  duties  were  collected 
as  at  other  ports,  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  import 
duties  being  however  paid  over  to  the  colonial 
government  as  a  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the 
Colony. 

When  the  Great  War  broke  out  in  1914,  Japan, 
acting  under  the  terms  of  her  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Great  Britain,  advised  Germany  to  disarm  all 
her  armed  vessels  in  these  waters  and  to  hand  over 
Tsingtau  to  Japan  to  be  restored  eventually  to 
China.  No  answer  was  given.  Since  the  colony 
could  be  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  Far  East  by 
providing  a  base  for  attacks  on  the  commerce  of 
Germany's  foes,  Japan  declared  war  on  August  23, 
1914,  and  with  the  British  took  measures  for  the 
investment  of  the  German  territory.  Bombardment 
began  on  September  27,  and  aft^r  all  the  forts  had 
been  taken  by  a  night  attack,  Tsingtau  capitulated 
on  November  7.  Five  thousand  prisoners  were 
taken  to  Japan. 

The  district  has  since  been  administered  by 
Japan. 

TSIN,  STATE  OF.     See  Chin,  State  of. 

TS'IN,  STATE  OF,    See  Ch'in,  State  of. 

IS' I,  STATE  OF.    See  Ch'i,  State  of. 

TSITSIHAR,  the  Tungusic  name  of  Heilung 
chidJuj  province. 

TSO  CH'IU  MING,  or  TSO  CH'IU  MING 
^  IrB  5^3  ,  author  of  the  Tso  Chuan,  the  famous  com- 
mentary on  the  Spring  and  Autumn  Annals,  and 
probably  the  author  of  Kuo  yii  ^  |S  .  Very  little 
is  known  of  him,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  disciple  of  Confucius.  His  tablet  was  placed  in 
the  Confucian  Temple  in  a.d,  647. 

TSO  CHUAN,  ;&f$,  the  important  commentary 
on  Ch'un  Ch'iu,  by  Tso  Ch'iu-ming  (or  Tso-cii'iu. 
Ming).     See  Ch'un  Ch'iu. 

TSO  TSUNGT'ANG,  Ut>'M.-  A  native  of 
Hunan,  born  in  1812.  He  fought  for  years  against 
the  T'ai  P'ing  rebels,  but  is  famous  for  his  crushing 
of  the  Mohammedan  rebellion,  in  which  his  army 
advanced  to  Yarkand,  Kashgar  and  Khotan  (1878), 
For  those  services  he  was  made  Marquis.  He  was 
director  of  military  operations  against  the  French 
at  Foochow  in  1884,  and  died  there.the  next  year, 

TSOU  YEN,  SkS  iif .  ^  philosopher  of  the  fourth 
century  n.c,  who  is  said  to  have  written  on  cosmo- 
gony, especially  with  regard  to  the  Five  Elements 
and  their  influences;  and  there  is  a  possibility  that 
he  had  become  acquainted  with  Hindu  philosophy. 
According  to  Ssu-ma  Ch'ien  he  was  a  native  of  the 
Ch'i  state,  and  a  younger  contemporary  of  Mencids. 
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TSUNG-LI  YAMEN,  r.r  nu.rn  fully  V'/iuny  /i 
k,)  Lu,f  ii/nh  U'u  yii  Hit  n  M  H  iV  Ml  4^  ^  ft/  H 
'riiM  Yiiiiioii  of  l''()r(M|{n  AffiiiiH,  a  (OuimiI  (oiint'd 
hj  MiiiiHtci'M  111  other  lifpurtiiirittit  of  iho  Stato. 
Aftor  till)  inakiii^  of  jiruco  in  Ui60  a  iiitm:ial  (-(«ni* 
iiiittco  WHN  uppoiiiU'd  to  coiiJiidor  liow  foreign  affairi 
Hhoulii  tliei'ouftcr  l)o  inanagiMl.  In  .January,  HiOl, 
a  decri'u  appointed  tliruo  inenilierM  to  iumduet  tliii 
rrw  di«partnient ;  four  wtutj  (uid4-<l  tho  next  yciir, 
und  most  Menibem  of  thu  (irand  Council  weru 
appointed,  tho  total  number  varying  from  eight  to 
olcvon.  In  1901  it  wan  by  treaty  tranaformcd  into 
tho   Wai  wu  pu  (qv.). 

TSUNG  MING  ISLAND,     ^ee  Ch'utvj  Mttig. 

TSUNG  TU.  it  fT.  The  (Jovernor  (leneral  of 
a  provuKo  before  the  Jlcvolution,  the  highest  in 
rank  of  civil  functionaries  in  provincial  administ 
ration,  and  having  also  certain  powers,  of  control 
over  tho  military  forceH  of  his  province.  He  is  now 
rcpljKod  by  the  Sheng  chang  U"  f^.  See  Govern-* 
rnent,  Republican. 

TS'U,  STATE  OF,      See  Ch'u,  Stcite  of. 

TU  BIN  ARES,  an  Order,  according  to  the 
classification  by  Blanford,  wliich  consists  of  the 
Petrels.     The  species  known  in  China  are  as  follows. 

Thalassidroma  monorhis,  Swinhoe's  Petrel  on 
the  China  Sea  and  in  the  isles  of  N.E.  Formosa. 
Uulweria  bulweri,  Bulwer's  Petrel,  Formosa  Chan- 
nel. Puffinus  IcucoTnelas,  on  Shantung  and  Chekiang 
coasts.  /*.  pcscadoresi,  Formosa  Channel.  Diomcdea 
albatrus,  D.  nigripes,  two  species  of  Albatross  in 
the   China  Sea. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseauz  de  la  Chine; 
(Procellarides), 

TUDELA.     See  Benjamin  of  Tudda. 

TU!  TZU,  ^-^j  'opposites,'  a  term  for  which 
there  is  no  proper  English  equivalent.  It  denotes 
the  pairs  of  inscribed  scrolls,  so  exceedingly  com- 
mon on  walls,  doorposts,  and  elsewhere.  The 
inscriptions  are  antitheses,  word  by  word.  Thus  if 
heaven  appears  on  one  scroll,  the  corresponding 
word  will  almost  certainly  be  earth  :  right  will 
answer  to  wrong,  vp  to  doiv?i,  etc.  A  good  deal 
of  skill  and  elegance  may  therefore  be  displayed  in 
their  composition. 

TULI  WANG   KHAN.     See  Ke raits. 

TUNGAN,  or  DUNGAN.  A  term  applied  to 
some  jSIohammedans  of  the  north-west  provinces,  sup- 
posed to-be  from  a  Turki  word  meaning  "convert." 
They  rebelled  in  1861,  and  were  practically  wiped 
cut  as  a  people  by  Tso  Tung-t'axg. 

See  Mohammedanism ;  Yakoob. 

Broomhall  :  Islam  in  China. 

T'UNG  CHIEN  KANG  MU,  ii  g  «3  B 
This  is  the  celebrated  History  by  Ssu-ma  Ktjang. 
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Tho  on^uuil  work  wa«  tntitUd  J  lu  Chih  T'ung 
C/itrn  JIf  fii  iltM*  f^nivtrtul  Mirror  to  heip  (Jovern- 
mrnt.  1  hiH  began  with  Uie  fourth  crnlury  B.C. 
ami  rarne  down  to  the  end  of  the  t«nth  century  a.D. 
8iu  MA  nft«rwardii  add«-d  a  r!iip|/l<-rni  ii(,  tib!«i,  «ie. 
A  (•♦Mitury  lat«*r  (*iiu  II hi,  WiUi  the  aid  ui  hiw  d  -- 
ciplc*,  reroiiitructcd  and  conden»cd  the  work  >. 
the  proMjnt  title,  completing  it  in  1223.  There  hmv* 
■inco  been   v&rtoui  cnlarg<!inent«,  ^i  'tiM,  etc., 

before  the  brx>k  arrived  at  it*  prciu..:  .  .:m.  It  U 
now  tho  moH  complete  tingle  work  on  Chin«*« 
general  history. 

Under  Kiiubii.ai  Khan  ii  wait  tran^latx  d  into 
Uighiir  in  1282;  and  K'asg  Hhi  had  it  put  into 
Manchu.  The  subHtance  of  ii  han  hetn  transUted 
into  French  by  de  Mailla. 

Ciii.RS  :  Note  on  four  ('hint.:t  I'olumes  tent  for 
Identification  (Cambridge,  1907)  ;  Wylib  :  Nott» 
on  Chinese  Literatu;e,  p.  20 ;  De  Mailua  :  Hittoirt 
(ie.nf.rale  de  la  Chine. 

T'UNG  CHIH,  fuj  ffi,  the  reigntitle  of  the 
8th  Emperor  of  the  Ch'ing  or  Manchu  dynwty, 
who.«;e  pcrs<^^>nal  name  was  Tsai  Shun  |0t  ^.  Ue  was 
born  in  1856,  son  of  Hsie.s  Fksg  and  the  concubine 
Veiionala,  afterwards  the  famous  Empress-dowager 
of  the  closing  years  of  the  dynasty.  He  ascended 
the  throne  at  5  years  old,  his  mother  Tz'u  Hsi, 
Empress  dowager  of  the  West,  and  the  consort  of 
HsTEN  Fkn'G,  the  Empre«s-dowager  of  the  East, 
Tz'u  An,  being  Co-Regents.  His  wife  wa^  A-lu  x'c, 
and  in  all  coTisi deration  of  the  events  of  these  years 
it  must  be  borne  in  min4  that  if  she  had  borne  a 
i:or.  she  would  have  been  Empress-mother  and  the 
Empre^-^s  dowager's  authority  would  have  been  gone. 
All  writers  seem  to  agree  that  his  mother  encouraged 
the  young  Emperor  in  all  vicious  courses ;  he  was  a 
frequenter  of  the  lowest  pleasure  dens  and  the  hero 
of  many  a  drunken  brawl  till  his  health  was  des- 
troyed. In  November,  1872,  at  17  years  old  he 
assumed,  nominally,  the  control  of  government;  in 
January,  1875.  he  died  of  small;pox  and  other 
diseases,  leaving  his  contort  pregnant. 

Bland  and  Backhouse  :  China  under  the 
Empniss  Dowager. 

T'UNG  CHIH,  ii*.     See  Lei  Shu. 

TUNG  CHO,  fg  .^,  one  of  the  'Three  Traitors' 
of  the  Han  period.  He  was  a  military  leader  who 
usurped  the  supreme  authority  as  regent  of  the 
child  HsiEN  Ti.  whom  he  had  put  on  the  throne. 
He  was  most  cruel  and  arbitary  in  his  rule,  and 
died  by  assassination  in  a.d.  129. 

TUNG  LING,  ;^  ?5,  the  extern  tombs  of  the 
Manchu  emperors.     See  Mausolea. 

TUNGSTEN.     See  Minerals. 

T'UNG  TIEN,  it  m.     See  Lei  Shu. 
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TUNG  WANG,  j^  ^  Eastern  prince,  one  of 
the  five  original  princes  of  the  T'ai  l"ing  rebellion, 
created  by  the  leader,  the  T'ien  Wang.  He  was  the 
best  soldier  and  the  ablest  administrator  among  the 
rebels ;  but  in  1856  he  began  to  have  visions  like  the 
T'ien  Wang  himself  ;  and  he  had  to  be  suppressed. 
The  Pei  Wang  or  Northern  prince  being  ordered  to 
suppreiss  him,  killed  him  with  family  and  adherents 
to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand.  See  T'ai  P'ing 
Jh  bell  ion. 

T'UNG  WEN  KUAN,  [si  35t  ^ ,  a  CoUege 
established  in  Peking  in  1863,  with  a  branch  in 
Canton.  It  was  under  the  general  control  of  the 
Customs,  and  after  the  Boxer  ye-ar  was  merged  in 
the  Peking  University.  During  nearly  the  whole  of 
its  existence  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin  was  President. 
See  Maritime  Customs;  Peking  University;  Martin, 
W.  A.  P. 

T'UNG  WEN  SHU  CHU,  ^^^J^^,  a 
Chinese  publishing  firm,  which  photo-lithographed 
some  of  the  best  and  rarest  of  Chinese  works,  e.g., 
the  Sung  edition  of  the  Hou  Han  Shu  ^g£i|.  They 
also  began  the  publication  of  T'u  shu  chi  ch'eng 
at  Tls.  360  (£90),  but  this-  work  had  to  be  taken 
over  by  Major  Brothers  of  the  Shcn  Pao,  and  done 
by  movable  type. 

TURDINAE,  a  sub-family  of  the  Turdidae, 
which  includes  the  Thrushes,  Ouzels,  etc.  Merula 
mandarina  is  resident  in  the  southern  provinces. 
M.  goxddi  was  disco\i3red  by  P.  David  in  Ssuch'uan 
and  has  since  been  found  by  Przewalski  in  Kansu. 
M.  cordis  comes  in  flocks  to  the  southern  provinces 
in  winter,  and  in  summer  goes  as  far  as  north  as 
the  Amur ;  but  has  never  been  observed  in  Peking. 
It  has  lately  beeii  discovered  breeding  in  Anhui, 
by  Pere  F.  Courtois,  S.J.  M.  hortulorum  winters 
in  South  China  and  travels  up  the  coast  to 
Manchuria  and  E.  Siberia.  M.  pallida,  the  Pale 
Ouzel,  winters  in  S.  China  and  Formosa,  as  does 
also  M.  chrysolaxLS.  M.  ohscura,  the  Grey-headed 
Ouzel,  is  found  widely  in  China  and  Manchuria 
at  the  time  of  passage.  M.  naumanni  is  perhaps 
the  thrush  most  commonly  met  with  in  China,, 
especially  in  the  north  and  west.  In  Peking  in 
the  winter  it  is  seen  everywhere;  in  summer  it 
retreats  to  Manchuria  and  Siberia.  M.  fuscata, 
the  Dusky  Ouzel,  like  T.  naumanni,  goes  in  largo 
flocks  and  is  very  abundant  during  half  the  year; 
the  two  species  are  often  found  in  company.  M. 
ruficollxs  is  very  common  in  the  north  and  north- 
west. TurduM  albiceps,  the  White  headed  Thrush, 
is  found  in  Formosa  only.  T.  auritus  is  a  species 
found  at  Peking,  in  W.  Ssuch'uan  and  Kansu. 
Geocichla  sibirica,  tho  Siberian  Ground-thrush,  has 
been  taken  on  mig.ation  in  N.W.  Fukien,  at 
Chinkiang,  in  Shantung  and  in  Chihli.  Swinhoe 
found  it  near  Chefoo,     G.  citrina  occurs  in  Hainan 


and  has  been  found  breeding  in  Anhui,  by  P. 
Courtois.  Oreocincla  varia,  White's  Thrush, 
visits  E.  China  and  occurs  also  in  Formosa.  0. 
mollissima  is  a  species  found  in  W.  China  at  eight 
or  nine  thousand  feet  altitude. 

The  Rock-Thrushes  are  Monticola  saxatilis,  tho 
Rock-Thursh,  in  N.  Chihli  in  summer.  Petrophila 
manila,  all  over  E.  China.  P.  cyanus,  in  China 
generally.  P.  gularis,  in  E.  China,  breeding  in 
Chihli.  P.  erythrogastra,  the  Chestnut-bellied 
Rock-Thursh,  in  Fukien,  Yunnan  and  Ssuch'uan. 
There  are  also  three  Whistling  Thrushes  in  China  : 
Myiophoneus  caeruleus  is  found  generally ;  M. 
temminckii  and  M.  eugenii  are  found  in  Yunnan ; 
and  there  is  one  in  Formosa,  M.  insvlaris 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine, 
(Merulides ;  Saxicolides  part). 

TURFAN  Iifc  ©  H'^  T'ulu-fan  t'ing,  a  town 
on  the  old  southern  road  {T'ien  shan  nan  lu)  from 
China  to  the  west.  It  lies  east  of  Kashgar,  on  the 
north-easteirn  edge  of  the  Tarim  basin,  that  is,  in 
Sinkiang,  {q.v.),  in  a  depression  some  200  feet  below 
sea  level.  The  popuJation  of  the  whole  oasis  it 
given  as  65,000.  It  is  often  krbown  row  as  Chotscho 
(or  Qoco),  which  may  be  the  Turkish  equivalent  of 
the  T'ang  pronunciation  of  Kao-ch'ang,  another 
name  for  the  place.     It  is  also  called  Idiqutshahri. 

The  literary  relics  found  there  by  St^in  include 
works  in  Sanskrit,  Chinese,  various  Iranian  and 
Turkish  idioms,  and  two  Tokharian  dialects. 
Excavations  have  also  been  made  there  by  German 
expeditions  under  Grunwedel  and  Lecoq. 

In  the  Han  period,  tliere  was  a  kingdom  there 
named  Chii  Shih  which  the  Chine>se  destroyed  in 
B.C.  60.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  our  era, 
various  lines  of  rulers  there  paid  tribCte  to  China; 
but  the  city  was  destroyed  by  China  in  640.  HsiiAN 
TsANfi  was  entertained  there  as  he  went,  but  in  the 
account  of  his  return  journey  he  speaks  of  the 
place  as  existing  no  longer. 

The  Uighurs  ruled  the  oasis  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries,  adopting  Manichaeism  in  750. 
Nestorian  and  Tibetan  influences  also  affected  the 
place.  About  843,  the  TCirghiz  destroyed  the 
Uighur  kingdom,  and  probably  massacred  the 
Buddhist  priests, — there  are  many  skeletons  now 
found  with  remnants  of  monastic  robes.  But 
Buddhism  lingered  there  longer  than  elsewhere  in 
the  valley,  and  in  mentioned  down  to  the  Ming 
period. 

Stein  :  I?uins  of  Desert  Cathay;  A,  voN  Lecoq  : 
Chotscho. 

TURGUTS,  i^MMVf,  a  division  of  the 
Kalmucks  or  Eleuth  Mongols. 

TURKESTAN,  called  Eastern  or  Chinese,  to 
distinguish    it    from    Russian    Turkestan,    has  been 
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organiKod  lirvce  November,  IGM,  into  a  new  provinca 
of  ('liiiiu,  with  tlio  imiiiu  It  fli  l/l  (3  ik  ^onsv 
JJftn  vhtang  shttnj,  or  tSmkuui^,  iiiraiiiiig  New 
Territory.  It  ia  the  wuntcrn  oxt45niiion  of  the  (iobi 
DcMoit,  and  fornii  a  dijjrt'iiBion  wfdgcd  in  between 
thu  Mongoliiiii  |>lat<*uu  on  tho  north,  (avvrago  height 
4,500  f('ct)  und  thu  I'lbotun  plutcuu  of  15,000  feet 
altitude  to  tho  iiouth.  iia  elevation  at  the  centre 
ia  2,000  feet.  To  the  north  it  ia  bounded  by  the 
T'icn  Shun,  on  tho  nouth  by  tho  Altyn  'lagh  and 
Kunlun  rungc'tt,  and  on  tho  wettt  by  the  rainin;  to 
thu  oaat,  it  opona  to  the  Mongolian  doaort.  Thia 
wall  of  mountaina  on  three  aidea  riaea  to  aome 
20,000  feet  in  hoight,  with  Hurno  jx^aka  of  25,000  foot. 
The  plain  unclosed  ia  tho  bauin  of  the  Tarim  river  ; 
which  receivea  aome  aixty  streams,  many  otliera 
being  lost  in  the  sands,  and  ia  itself  at  last  exhausted 
in  jA)b  nor.  These  streams  form  many  oa«c8  in 
the  desert,  especially  in  tho  foot-hills,  and  on  these, 
by  the  help  of  artificial  irrigation,  have  been  founded 
important  cities  and  states,  Yarkand,  Khotan  and 
Kashgar  being  the  best  known..  To  this  Tarim 
basin  must  be  added,  for  pK)litical  purposes,  the 
Hi  basin  or  Kuldja  district,  and  Zungaria,  north  of 
the  T'ien  Shan  ;  though  geographically  these  regions 
belong  to  Mongolia. 

The  area  of  the  New  Dominion  is  about  half 
a  million  square  miles,  but  the  population  is 
estimated  -at  not  more  than  1,350,000. 

The  Chinese  first  entered  the  Tarim  valley  in 
the  Han  dynasty,  when  Chang  Ch'ien  made  his 
two  adventurous  journeys.  (See  Chang  Ch'ien). 
They  learned  then  that  the  Oxus  region  had 
communication  both  with  India  and  with  the  west, 
and  they  henceforth  strove  to  keep  open  the  road 
between  Kansu  and  Kashgar.  Records  under  tlie 
date  B.C.  98,  mention  a  Chinese  garrison  near 
Tun-huang.  In  the  first  century  of  our  era  Pan 
Ch'ao  conquered  Khotan  and  Kashgar,  but  they 
were  lost  again,  probably  early  in  the  next  century ; 
and  as  the  Han  dynasty  degenerated,  and  through 
the  Three  Kingdoms  period,  China  ceased  to  be  a 
political  power  in  Central  Asia.  Under  the  T'ang 
dynasty,  however,  she  occupied  the  Tarim  basin  and 
established  the  Four  Garrisons  (Kashgar,  Khotan, 
Kucha  and  Tolmak,  for  which  last  Karashahr  was 
substituted).  From  670  to  692,  the  Tibetans  con- 
quered and  held  the  Four  Garrisons,  and  again  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  possessing  the 
country  for  a  hundred  years.  Tlien  the  Uighiirs 
broke  up  Tibetan  rule  and  made  a  kingdom  of  their 
own,  which  did  not,  however,  include  Khotan. 
From  the  middle  of  the  tenth  centusry  the  Tarim 
valley  became  Mohammedan  instead  of  Buddhist. 

Yakub  Khan's  rebellion,  beginning  in  1867,  was 
not  ended  till  Tso  Tsung-t'ang's  victories  in  1880. 
During  this  period  Hi  was  occupied  by  Russia  for 
ten  years.     See  Takub;  Hi.  • 


It  ta  in  thu  Taritn  b*ain  Uiat  Stkin  h«»  recently 

diacovered    thn   \tTtniln   *A    a    f  <iin<r    : 
The  graduAl  dcaic<*tiofj  has  dn.';.    i      .^    ,       ^      , 
and  the  aand  h^e  covered  ita  citiee.     ttce  Archaec- 
logy ,  liuddhiMVi ;  Tur/an,  etc. 

TURKEYS.     See   (JalUnae. 

TURNABOUT,  ^|  lU  J^  niu  than  too,  m  iaUod 
tn  lot.  26,V26'  N.  and  long.  119'^  6d'  E.,  doae  to  tb<> 
Fukion  coAiit,  opp(.«ite  the  northern  end  of  Formr^A. 
It  ha«  a  bghthouAe. 

T'U  SSU,  ±  nl,  the  title  given  to  the  hered- 
itary rulera  of  tributary  atatea  lying  between 
(Jhina  and  Tibet. 

In  Tibetan  thcat  pnncee  have  the  title  of 
"  GyaJ-po,"  which  ia  equivalent  Uj  the  Chineae  3E 
or  lung;  the  more  important  had  the  Chineae  title 
fjf  Iflt  5Ut  (i£  nJ  Hauan  wet  ahih  88u,  and  wore  "Ited 
Buttons." 

Theie  are  tena  or  perhaps  acorea  of  euch  princi- 
palities, the  best  know  to  foreignera  being  perhaps, 
Mu  p'in  iq.v.) ;  Wa  ahi,  Sheng  Ch'ing,  Somo,  Chagla, 
Chos-kia,  Damba,  I^eng  chi  are  othera.  The  ances- 
tors of  such  hereditary  rulers  were  Chinese,  but  the 
present  representatives  are  almost  entirely  Tibetan 
both  in  blood  and  in  religion.  They  rule  over  terri- 
tories containing  perhaps  scores  of  thouisands  moatljr 
non-Chinese  Lamaists,  and  they  pay  (or  paidj  tribute 
in  Peking,  it  may  be  every  five  yeaxs,  every  twelve 
or  at  some  other  interval. 

TU  T'UNG  lip  it,  Lieutenant-General,  of  whom 
there  were  twenty-four  in  the  Manchu  army,  being 
one  to  each  nationality  {Kusai)  under  the  Eight 
Banners,  (qv.). 

TWENTY-FOUR  HISTORIES.  See  Histories 
of  China. 

TWO  HOLY  ONES,  ^  ^,  a  title  for  herself 
and  husband,  the  Emperor  Kao  Tsung,  decreed  ly 
the  infamous  Wu  Hou  [q-v.]. 

203-METRE  HILL,  a  hill  some  six  hundred 
feet  high,  three  miles  north-west  of  the  harbour  at 
Port  Arthur.  It  was  not  fully  fortified  by  the 
Russians  before  the  siege,  and  was  taken  by  the 
Japanese  on  December  6,  1904,  after  long  and  most 
bloody  fighting.  It  gave  them  command  of  the 
harbour,  and  the  Russian  fleet,  being  unable  to 
escape  because  of  the  Japanese  ships  waiting  out- 
side, was  annihilated. 

TWO  PAGODAS  ISLAND,  a  name  for  the 
island  of  Chiang  Hsin  Ssu  tl  >^  #.  opposite  Wen- 
chow.  The  two  pagodas  and  adjoining  temples  were 
the  retreat  of  Ti  Ping,  the  last  Sung  emperor,  when 
assailed  by  KHrBiLAi  Khan. 

TYPEWRITER,  CHINESE.  The  first  type- 
writer for  the  language  was  constructed  by  the  Rev. 
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Dr.  Sheffield  of  Tungchow,  near  Peking,  and  is 
briefly  described  in  the  Chinese  Recorder  for  March, 
1888.  The  cost  was  there  mentioned  as  $30  !  A 
luiler  description  was  given  in  the  volume  reporting 
the  A'/e  Congris  International  des  Orientalistes, 
Paris,  1S97,  the  paper  being  The  Chinese  Typewriter. 
The  latest  typewriter  is  that  made  by  Mr. 
Chow,  Mechanical  Engineer  for  the  Commercial 
Press.  It  has  4,000  characters,  each  having  its 
position  known  by  rectangular  co-ordinates,  and  the 
first  machine  made  weighs  40  lbs.  A  full  descrip- 
tion may  be  read  in  The  National  Review  for  May 
20,  1916. 

TYPHOON.  The  etymology  of  the  word 
remains  a  puzzle.  The  Greek  ru^Xoiv  and  the  Arabic 
tufan  have  been  suggested.  In  Amoy  the  name  is 
JSi  &a  harig-Vai — in  mandari  i  feng-tai,  meaning 
Storm's  womb.  If  the  term  is  Chinese  it  may  be 
Cantonese  ^^  ^  t'ai  feng.  Pinto  was  the  first 
foreign  writer  to  use  the  word,,  in  1560,  and  he  calls 
it  a  Chinese  term.  (Cf.  Schlegel,  T'oung  Pao, 
1896,  p.  581).     See  Meteorology. 

TZINISTA,  alsoTZINITZA,  a  name  for  China 
found  in  the  book  of  Cosmas,  apparently  an 
Ale.xandrian  Greek,  who  wrote  between  530  and 
550.  The  name  represents  the  old  Hindoo  China- 
sthana,  the  Chinistan  of  the  Persians,  and  is  almost 
the  same  as  the  name  Tzinistan  in  the  Syriac 
inscription  on  the  Nestorian  tablet. 

Yule  :  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither. 

TZ'U  AN  JS  ^,  the  honorific  title  bestowed  on 
the  consort  of  Hsien  Feng  when  she  became  co- 
regent  with  Tz'u  Hsi,  the  mother  of  the  young 
emperor  T'ung  Chiii. 

A 

TZU  CH'AN  ^  ^,  the  literary  name  under 
which  KuNG-suN  Ch'iao  2^  ^  @  is  famous.  He 
was  son  of  the  Duke  of  Cheng  and  was  born  in 
B.C.  582.  He  rose  to  be  minister  in  his  State,  and 
was  great  afl  lawyer,  statesman  and  philosopher. 
If.  deed    it    has    been    suggested    that    Confucius 


borrowed  from  him,  and  that  if  he  had  written  on 
philodopny  and  politics  he  might  have  had  the  place 
of  Confucius  as  Chinas  greatest  man.  In  535  )\e 
had  the  laws  cast  in  metal  for  the  people's  inform- 
ation.  Cheng  was  an  obscure  State  but  he  made 
it  for  a  time  illustrious.  At  bis  death  in  B.C.  521 
there  was  great  lamentation  and  Confucius  himself 
is  said  to  have  wept. 

Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified;  Tschepe  : 
Hi{>toire  du  Royauine  de  Tsin. 

TZU  CHIN  CH'ENG  jg^l^,  Purple  Forbid- 
den City,  the  name  of  the  Imperial  palace,  etc.,  in 
Peking,  Only  purple-coloured  mortar  was  employed 
in  its  construction,  hence  the  word  purple  in  the 
name ;  and  it  was  'forbidden'  to  the  publico  to  enter. 
Its  measurements  are  given  as  1006  metres  from 
north  to  south  and  786  metres  from  east  to  west. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  crenellated  wall  22  feet  high, 
with  four  gates. 

It  was  built  by  Yung  Lo  (1406-37). 

Some  description  of  the  buildings,  etc.,  will  be 
found  in  Favier. 

Favier  :  Peking,  p.  277. 

TZU  ERH  CHI  J^m$k  (y^  yen  tzu  erh  chi). 
The  title  of  the  best  known  English  introduction  to 
the  mandarin  dialect  of  the  Chinese  language.  In 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean  (xv,  i)  it  is  said  that 
if  one  travels  far  he  must  yet  start  from  what  is 
Tiear  (g  ^  tzu  erh).  Hence  the  title,  "The  'from- 
near'  Collection."  It  was  prepared  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wade  in  1867,  was  used  by  all  students  in  the 
Consular  Service  and  very  largely  in  the  Customs 
Service.  For  this  reason  the  system  of  romanisation 
which  it  introduced,  apart  from  its  merits  or 
defects,  became  the  most  widely  used  one,  the  chief 
V  orks  of  reference  being  written  largely  by  Consular 
or  Customs  officials,  and  using  it.  A  second  edition 
was  published  in  1886,  prepared,  by  (Sir)  W.  C. 
Killier,  and  a  third  in  1903. 

TZ'U    HSI.     See   Yehonala. 

TZU   LU  ^)f^.     See  Chung  Yu. 


U 


UIGHUR,  also  spelt  Ouigour,  Weegur,  etc., 
an  important  race  of  Turkic  stock  descended  from 
the  Hiung-nu. 

There  is  a  good  dp^ii  of  diffirnlty  in  getting  a 
clear  and  true  view  of  the  history  of  this  people. 
The  following  brief  account  is  moatly  from  Chinese 
records,  as  translated  by  Bretschneider. 


They  belonged  to  the  great  Turkic  family  called 
T'ieh-lo  ftt  16  or  Jolo,  or  Kaochu  "j^  $  High  c^rta, 
so  called  no  doubt  from  their  high-wheeled  vehicles. 
The  Chinese  name  for  them  was  Hui-ho  0  |fc ,  which 
they  themselves  later  altered  to  Hui-hu  ©  fi^, 
Othrr  names  for  them  were  Wci-hn  j^  J^  ,  Wu-hu 
JE^  g^,  Yuan-ho  ft  ISj  ,  etc.  At  first  they  paid  tribute 
to  the  T'u-kiue   (Turks)   but  revolted   and  became 
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indnprndrni    about    a.i>.    640.       T\i«y    occupiod    Iho 
rogioM  of   tlio   SrUui^A  and   uppor    Venuei.      About 
MO,  Uk-oihiiih  va<i»wil  t<>  T'ai  'I'mUnu,  their  terriUirj 
btuuiiio   tho    Hail  hai   prrfiu  ttiro.      h'or  Miino  grnnra 
tioiwt  tluMr  power  iiicrtMuoil  ;  tb«y  arnintnd  ('hiiui  in 
her  wars,  and  sovoral  uf  thvir  rulori  roceivod  (.'hincM) 
prinrrHMon   in   nmrria^'o.      Hut   their   Khir^'hix   nei^^h 
bours  alfto  grew  utroiig  aiul  in  b40  nucxreeded  in  dea 
troying  thoir  powt\r  anxl  tlinporsing  tho  tribo.     Two 
remnantA  of  the  scAtttvrod  people  still  made  hisUtry  : 
thoM  who  Aottlod  at  Kan  chou  in   Kanffii  and  thone 
who  wtMit  to  Kao  ch'arig   near  Turfari.     These   two 
kingdoms  siMit  many  enibossios  to  ('hina  down  to  the 
Sung  dynasty. 

In  the  Yuan  dynn  i,y  records  they  are  spoken 
of  by  another  name,  Wciwutrh  ^  |5  ^  i  and  their 
principal  seat  was  Haahbalik.  They  submitted 
earjy  to  (^henghis  Khan, 

KLArnoTH  considers  the  Kao-ch'ang  district, 
that  is,  the  country  north  and  south  of  the  eastern 
spur  of  the  T'ien-shan,  to  have  been  the  original 
seat  of  the  Uighiirs  more  than  a  ceatury  before  our 
era ;  but  there  seejns  to  be  nothing  in  Chinese 
history  -to  corroborate  this. 

They  were  the  first  Central  Asian  tribe  to  have 
a  script  of  their  own;  it  was  derived  from  the 
Estrangelo  Syriac  of  the  Neetorians,  or,  according 
to  Yule,  more  probably  from  the  Sogdian.  From 
the  Uighiir,  through  the  MongoJ,  comes  the  Manchu 
script. 

The  spread  of  Manichaeism  is  intimately  bound 
up  with  Uighiir  history.  Rubruck  says  their  creed 
was  a  jumble  of  Manichaeism  and  Buddhism  with 
a  tinge  of  Nestorianism.     See  Manichaeism. 

Bretschneider  :  Mediceval  Researches ;  Parker  : 
A  Thousand  Years  of  the  Tartars;  Yule  :  Cathay 
and  the  Way  Thither^  vol.  i,  p.  62 ;  Klaproth  : 
Tableau  Historique  de  VAsie;  Howorth  :  History 
of  the  Mongols. 

ULIASUT'AI,  li  m  fl  JR(  -&  probably  the 
Mongol  usu  (river)  with  Chinese  t'ai  {post-station) 
added  :  post-station  on  the  river  Ulia.  A  town  of 
Outer  Mongolia,  the  seat  of  the  Military  Governor 
of  the  Kalkhas  region. 

ULLAMBANA.      See  Yii  Ian  fen. 

ULTRA-GANGES  MISSION.  In  1817,  the 
London  Missionary  Society  [q-v.)  began  its  work  in 
the  Far  East  under  the  above  name,  and  until  the 
opening  of  the  first  five  Treaty  Ports  in  China,  the 
v^ork  of  the  L.M.S.  among  the  Chinese  l^ore  this 
title. 

UMBRELLA,  ^  san.  The  invention  of  the 
Chinese  umbrella  is  ascribed  to  the  period  of  the 
Three  Dynasties,  when  they  were  made  of  silk.  In 
the  4th  century  a.d.  the  paper  ones  now  in  use  were 
introduced.     The  large   ofi&cial  umbrella  carried   in 


pro('oa«ion  if  red  in  ouhnxr  oad  ii  rolled  lo  san  ■  ^ 
or  j%h  chao,  B  M.  Chi  yorx'j  iJ|  M  ^  *  i*^^^  l^f 
»haped  umbrella  carried  in  frc^it  of  oftciaii. 
Wan  imn  tan  A  A  4t  i"  *n  umbrella  pruMnttd  to 
worthy  officiaU,  and  hat  red  fringee  ofad  the  naiBM 
of  the  donori  in  letters  of  gold. 

Wkiineu  :  Sociology,  p.  ^83;  Ma';oowa?i  : 
Chinese  liuxldii,  Journal,  N.C.B.lt.A.S.,  vol.  ixi. 

UNC  CHAM.     See  Ktrait. 

UNGULATA.  Thwi  Order  u  repreeented  in 
North  iAxxuik  by  the  four  l-onuhci  liovxdif,  Cervtd<x, 
Suida  and  Kqutdot,  including  som*  thirty  •pecica. 
See  separate  articles  on  the  Familiea ;  also  (Joral, 
Serow,  vie. 

UNICORN.     .Sec  K'i  lin. 

UNITED  BRETHREN  MISSION. 

Headquarters  : — Dayton,  Ohio,    U.S.A. 

Entered  China,  1889. 

Works  in  Canton  province.  In  1917,  the 
Mission  has  two  stations,  Canton  City  and  <J»  4 
Siu-lam,  and  sixteen  missionaries. 

UNITED  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH  MIS 
SION. 

Headquarters  :  Penbrook,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A. 

Works  in  five  stations  in  Hunan. 

The  iirst  misgionariee  were  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
C.  N.  Dubs  who  arrived  in  1900,  and  began  to 
study  Chinese  in  Hankow.  Premises  were  secured 
in  Changsha  in  1901,  and  in  1902,  land  was  purchased 
and  buildings  put  up. 

Siangtan,  and  Li-ling  RJ  ?^  were  opened  in  1904; 
Ch'aling  ^  g|  and  Yu-hsien  iSc  M  in  1908.  There 
is  a  boarding  school  for  boys  at  Li-ling,  and  one 
for  girls  at  Changsha,  day-schools  at  all  stations 
and  most  out-stations,  and  two  Women's  Schools. 

The  chief  city  centre  of  medical  work  is  at 
Liling,  where  there  is  a  hospital;  but  dispensary 
work  is  also  done  at  Yu-hsien  and  Cha-ling. 

Statistics,  January,  1917  : — 

Foreign  missionaries       28 

Chinese  staff     28 

Communicants  480 

UNITED   FREE   CHURCH   OF  SCOTLAND 

Mission. 

Headquarters  : — Edinburgh. 

Entered  China,  1872. 

Works  in  Manchuria. 

(This  was  formerly  known  as  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  Minion). 

Shengking  Province. — The  first  missionary  of 
the  Society  to  enter  Manchuria  was  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Williamson,  ll.d.,  who  in  his  journeys 
on  behalf  of  the  Scottish  Bible  Society,  had  before 
1868,  reached  as  far  north  as  the  Sungari  river. 
In  1872,  the  Rev.  Jokj;  Ross  landed  at  Newchwang ; 
the  Rev.  John  Macintyre  jc»ned  him  three  years 
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afterwards,  an<i  in  spite  of  determined  opposition 
they  occupied  Mukden.  In  1882  the  staff  waa 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Dugald  Christie, 
and  the  Rev.  James  Webster;  property  was 
purchased  and  medical  work  begun. 

Hai  ch'eng  ^  i^,  was  opened  by  Mr.  Macintyrb 
in  1875.  Liao  yang  (g  (fg,  forty  miles  south-west  of 
Mukden,  was  opened  in  1882,  after  much  opposition 
had  been  experienced. 

K'aiyiian  was  occupied  in  1896,  and  in  1895 
T'iehling  H^  ^  the  principal  port  of  the  upper  Liao, 
after  work  liad  been  going  on  for  some  eleven  years ; 
but  in  the  latter  place  a  mob  wrecked  the  chapel 
as  soon  as  foreigners  t-ook  up  residence.  The 
station  was  reoccupied  the  next  year, 

Yungling,  the  cradle  of  the  Manchu  dynasty, 
east  of  Mukden,  was  opened  in  1894,  and  ^f^§H 
Chaoyang  chen  in  1897. 

In  the  year  1891  the  tw^o  Presbyterian  missions 
working  in  Manchuria,  (Irish  and  Scottish),  formed 
a  United  Presbytery,  including  foreigners  and 
natives  of  both  churches. 

In  1894  the  work  was  much  hindered  by  the 
Chino-Japanese  War  :  and  one  of  the  missionaries. 
Rev.  James  A.  Wylie,  died  of  wounds  inflicted  by 
Manchu  soldiers  at  Liaoyang. 

All  the  workers  were  compelled  to  retire  to 
Newchwang,  where  they  gave  medical  relief  to  many 
wounded,  by  which  much  prejudice  was  removed, 
and  great  progress  resulted. 

In  1895,  the  Danish  Lutheran  Mission  entered 
Manchuria,  and  a  part  of  the  territory  formerly 
evangelised  by  the  United  Free  Mission  was  handed 
over  to  them. 

In  1900,  the  Mission  suffered  very  severely  at 
the  hands  of  the  Boxers.  All  the  foreigners  were 
able  to  make  pood  their  escape,  but  over  three 
hundred  Chinese  Christians  were  martyred,  many 
were  tortured,  and  others  ultimately  died  as  the 
result  of  hardships  endured.  Every  building  in  all 
the  stations  was  burned  to  the  ground  and  in  many 
rases  all  village  chapels  and  Christian  homes  also. 
Aftrr  the  Boxer  movement  had  subsided,  and  work 
was  resumed,  a  great  increase  of  earnestness  was 
found  amoncj  the  remaining  converts  and  in  1903 
ft  great  revival  took  place. 

During  the  next  two  years,  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  again  hindered  Church  and  Evangelistic  work, 
hut  a  preat  deal  of  relief  work  waa  done  in  caring 
f yr  the  wounded,  the  numberless  refugees  and  the 
typhus  patient?!  and  plague  [intients,  which  severely 
taxed  the  workers'  powers  and  cost  one  of  them 
her  life. 

In  the  winter  of  1907—1908  a  second  remark- 
able revival  took  place,  beerinning  at  the  New  Year 
Convention  at  Liaoyang,  the  meetings  being  mainly 
conducted  by  Rev.  Jonathan  Goforth  of  the 
Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission. 


Kirin  Province.— Ashi  ho  IB|  ff  }9)  »  large  town 
to  the  south  of  the  Sungari  river,  was  occupied  in 
1892,  where  at  first  the  Manchu  officials  opposed  the 
missionaries  most  violently,  and  San  hsing  H  it 
in  1914,  also  not  without  difficulty,  two-thirda  of  the 
population  being  Manchus,  exceedingly  conservative 
and  anti-foreign. 

Uei  lung  Kiang  Province. — Hulan  1^  M,  north 
of  the  Sungari  river,  among  a  people  mainly  agricul- 
tural, was  opened  in  1905. 

Higher  educational  work  is  chiefly  carried  on  at 
Mukden^     Here  there  are  : — 

1.  A  Christian  College  in  which  all  the  three 
Manchurian  missions  co-operate.  This  was  originally 
the  Boys'  School  of  the  United  Fre«  Mission 
(opened  1902).  The  Union  buildings  were  erected 
in  1910. 

,  2.     A  Medical  College  established  in  1912. 

3.  A  Theological  Hall,  common  to  the  two 
Presbyterian  missions. 

There  are  boys'  middle  schools  at  Liaoyang, 
T'iehling,  K'ai-yiian,  and  Ashi  ho  (built  1916). 

Medical  Work. — There  are  Men's  hospitals  at 
Mukden  (begun  1892),  Liao  yang,  Yung-ling,  T'ieh- 
ling, and  Hu-lan. 

In  1910  the  pneumonic  plague  broke  out  in 
Ma.nchuri'a  and  became  much  worse  with  the  coming 
of  China  New  Year  in  1911,  the  ooolies  spreading  it 
on  their  journeys  homewards.  The  medical  mission- 
aries, as  well  as  Russian,  Japanese,  and  Cninese 
doctors  fought  the  pestilence,  and  Dr.  A.  F.  Jackson 
{q.v.)  who  had  arrived  in  Mukden  in  November 
1910,  under  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  to 
teach  in  the  Medical  College,  volunteered  for  the 
work,  but  died  a  week  after  of  the  disease. 

The  Women's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
United  Free  Church  is  well  represented  in  Man- 
churia. Besides  itinerating  and  taking  charge  of 
village  schools,  its  representatives  work  Women's 
Hospitals,  at  Mukden,  K'ai-yiian,  Ashi-ho,  T'ieh- 
ling, and  Hu-lan,  a  Girls'  Normal  school  at  Mukden, 
and  middle  schools  at  five  stations. 

Statistics  for  year  ending  December  31,  1916  : — 

Foreign  Missionaries    64 

Chinese  SUff         411 

Communicants        10,334 

Non-communicant  Members      3,291 

UNITED   METHODIST  MISSIONARY  SOC 
lETY. 

Headquarters  : — Birmingham,  England. 

Entrred  China,  1860. 

Works  in  Chihli,  Shantung,  Chekiang,  Yiinnan, 
and  Kueichow. 

North  China  District,  includes  five  "circuits" 
in  Chihli  and  Shantung,  each  with  resident  mission- 
aries, and  a  share  in  Union  work  at  Peking. 
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Th«  work  wim  iitArU*d  by  thn  ■ending  to  ('hina 
in  1U60  of  thn  Urvrt.  John  iNNocr.NT  and  W. 
Nhi.i'iioui'K  Ham.. 

(Iiinii  wuA  in  u  very  dinturbrd  atutv  at  thu  time, 
partly  owin^  U>  the  T'ui  r*inj<  robi'Ilion,  uiid  partly 
brrauho  Uio  Kn^li^b  {^nd  Krrnrh,  having  taken  tin* 
'I'aku  fortM,  w<Mo  nwirchin^  to  thr  capitjil. 

SiMK'liow  luul  bccMi  r«H-(»niinondud  (lh  u  centru  for 
tli<<  ii4<w  niimiioniu-ii'H,  und  twice  vijiitod  by.  thorn, 
but  tho  dlHordor  in  tho  city  was  too  great  to  allow 
of  anything;  Ix'ing  dono  thoro,  bo  it  won  di^cidod  to 
open  work  in  'l'i«'nt.sin.  This  wius  done  in  1U61,  and 
in  1862,  land  woh  puachiUM'd  iioar  Uio  new  British 
CcMKcasion. 

In  tho  coiirso  of  tho  first  five  yc.irH,  a  stronj^ 
little  C'iiiuiao  Church  was  establisluMJ,  with  four 
chapcla,  boujxliing  and  day  schools,  twenty-four 
members  and  seven  probationers.  The  quality  of 
these  first  convoa-ts  wjus  unusually  good.  All  the 
first  ten  were  men  of  keen  intelligence,  high  charac- 
ter, an-d  consistent  Christian  life.  One  of  them 
took  a  cliief  part  for  forty-four  years  in  the  training 
of  pr»eax:*hcrs ;  while  several  were  remarkable 
preachej*s  themselves. 

In  1871,  a  Theological  College  was  founded 
under  Rev.  W.  N.  Hall,  and  was  subsequently  placed 
under  Rev.  G.  T.  Candlin,  D.D.  ;  this  work  however 
was  removed  to  Peking  in  1912  as  part  of  a  scheme 
of  co-operation  in  Peking  University  ((/.v.)- 

The  station  of  T'ang  Shan  )g  ^J  was  planted 
in  1883,  as  a  consequence  of  the  opening  of  mines 
and  railways,  which  gave  opportunities  of  work  both 
among  Chinese  and  foreigners.  Medical  work  was 
begun  there  in  1884,  which  was  transferred  to  Yung- 
P'ing  7X  ^  in  1902,  when  that  city  became  a 
foreign -manned  station. 

Shantxn\(i. — In  1886  a  Shantung  man  from  Lao- 
ling  hsien  |j|  ^  came  to  Tientsin  to  seek  for 
spiritual  light,  moved  thereto  by  a  remarkable 
dream  ;  and  in  response  to  this,  a  preacher  was  sent 
into  Shantung,  who  met  with  great  success. 

Chu-chia  chai  ^  ^  ^  was  chosen  as  a  foreign 
mission  station,  and  a  speedy  development  took  place 
there,  which  resulted  in  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  personnel,  both  English  and  Chinese.  Medical 
work  was  begun  with  the  coming  of  Dr.  Stenhouse 
in  1878,  when  Lao-ling  hospital  was  founded. 
Wu-ting  fu  ^  ^  J^  was  occupied  as  a  foreign- 
manned  station  in  1905. 

This  mission  specializes  in  evangelistic  work, 
and  in  1916  employed  no  fewer  than  44  native 
pastors  and  144  local  preachers.  (In  1900,  the 
foreign  workers  eventually  escaped  into  safety,  and 
the  mission  property  was  not  injured,  but  two  of 
the  native  catechists,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
converts,  were  put  to  death  by  the  Boxers,  about 
one  half  in  Chihli  and  one  half  in  Shantung,  while 


othem  wnrn  •rattared,  and  Miffored  exceedingly  (or 

many  inonthn). 

t'^uAt  China.     {Sinf^po  and  Wcnchow  diUricia). 

Thie  MtJUiion  waa  Ntartnd  in  the  ye^  IBM,  by 
till"  arrival  of  J{«v,  W.  K,  Fti.i.cii  at  Nin»(po,  where 
lir  o|>oni'd  a  dinix^niiary  and  waa  joir»ed  in  1866  by 
He  v.  J.  Maua.  After  four  or  five  yeari,  however, 
both  fh*'**^  wfrt-ki^m  bad  to  rHLire  thr^Mjgh  broken 
health 

Tiio  Urv.  i' f.r.ur.nicK  <iAM'is  arnvi-d  in  186H, 
and  for  n(^arly  thirty  yearn  did  brilliant  and 
effoituaJ  work  an  a  preachrr,  a  member  of  the  New 
Testament  Revision  (.'ommittoe,  and  a  pr^mioter  of 
Christian  #'<iii<ation.  He  n-tired  in  1896,  throuj^h 
ill  Iwalth.  For  five  yean  Mr.  Galpin  waa  with^^ut 
a  colloaguc,  but  waa  joined  by  Rev.  R.  Swallow 
in  1874.  From  thii  time  the  work  developed 
steadily,  reinforcements  arriving  from  time  to  time. 

In  1916,  the  Ningpo  miaiiion  reported  iwvcn 
"circuits,"  with  a  fine  hospital,  a  College,  and  a 
(iirls*  School  in  Ningpo  city. 

Wenrhow. — Work  was  begun  nf-rf  in  1878,  but 
lapsed  for  a  year  through  the  death  of  the  one 
worker  in  1881.  In  1882,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Soothill, 
M.A.  (compiler  of  Soothill's  I'orkct  Dictionary, 
author  of  The  lielir/ions  of  China^  etc.,  and  at  one 
time  Principal  of  Shansi  University),  arrived  to  take 
charge.  In  1884,  during  the  Franco-Chinese  War, 
all  the  Mi.ssion  buildings  were  destroyed  by  a  mob, 
but  the  missionaries  escaped,  and  an  indemnity  was 
paid.  For  nine  years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Soothill 
worked  alone.  The  Wenchow  colloquial  was  roman- 
i7ed,  the  New  Testament  translated  into  it,  and 
educational  and  medical  work  both  begun  on  a 
modest  scale. 

In  1916,  the  district  reported  250  lay  preachers, 
and  the  same  number  of  churches  and  outstations, 
7,000  enquirers,  a  hospital  with  17,400  attendances 
and  in-patients,  a  College  and  Boys'  School  with 
116  students,  and  a  Girls'  School. 

West  China.  (Yiinnan  District'.  This  work 
was  started  in  1885  by  the  sending  of  two  workers. 
Rev.  T.  E.  Vanstone,  and  Rev.  S.  T.  Thorne. 
It  was  at  first  associated  with  the  China  Inland 
Mission,  and  the  field  was  chosen  on  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Hudson  Taylor. 

Work  was  opened  as  soon  as  possible  in  three 
centres,  Yiin-nan  fu,  Chao-t'ung  ^u  IVi  ^  M  ^ind 
Tung-ch'uan  fu  f^  )]]^  .  The  two  latter  are  in  the 
north-east  of  Yiinnan  province,  and  Chao-t'ung 
is  only  ten  miles  from  the  Kueichow  border. 

In  1900.  the  Mission  premises  at  Yun-nan  fn 
wore  completely  destroyeo,  and  the  missionaries  had 
to  leave,  and  owing  to  the  depletion  of  the  staff  by 
death,  the  station  was  given  up. 

For  many  years,  the  work  met  with  very  little 
success,  owing  to  the  exceptional  difficulties  en- 
countered.    Of   the   twelve   million   inhabitants    of 
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Yunnai  and  Kueichow  provinces,  it  is  efiUmated 
that  seven  niillionfi  belong  to  aboriginal  tribes, 
speaking  many  different  languages.  All  possible 
efforts  were  made  to  reach  these  tribes,  the  two 
main  divisions  of  which  are  the  Miao  and  the  No  Su, 
but  the  principal  work  was  done  among  the  Chinese. 
In  the  year  1904,  a  sudden  and  remarkable 
movement  towards  Christianity  began  among  the 
tribes,  when  the  Miao  in  Kueichow  were  stirred  by 
rumours  about  Christ  and  His  religion,  and  flocked 
to  the  missionaries  for  instruction.  In  1906,  two 
thousand  of  these  people  were  baptized  in  and  near 
Chao-t'ung. 

Soon  after  the  influence  spread  to  the  No  Su, 
a  people  of  great  independence  of  character  and 
some  wealth,  from  whom  a  few  converts  had  been 
liceived  even  in  the  earlier  days. 

Other  tribes  followed  and,  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  those  who  received  baptism,  with  rare 
ecxeptions,  stood  firm.  For  example  in  1910,  a 
great  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  north-west  of  Chao- 
t'ung  Prefecture,  in  which  a  number  of  Christians' 
hemes  were  destroyed,  and  the  people  passed 
through  a  reign  of  terror.  When  order  was  restored 
it  was  found  not  only  that  the  Christians  had  not 
gone  back,  but  a  number  of  heathen  had  joined 
them. 

By  the  end  of  1914,  more  than  ten  thousand  of 
one  tribe  alone  (the  Kopu)  were  enrolled  at  Tung- 
ch'uan  as  Christian  adherents  ;  and  in  that  year, 
as  a  result  of  the  work  among  the  tribes,  more  than 
a  thousand  Chinese  families  destroyed  their  idols. 
Shih-men-k'an  ^  Ht^,  ^^  Kueichow,  twenty  miles 
east  of  Chao-t'ung,  was  opened  in  1904,  and  in  the 
next  year  a  church  was  formed  by  the  baptism  of 
six  hundred  converts,  and  two  years  later  ten 
thousand  were  enrolled  as  adherents. 

The  Rev.  S.  Pollard  of  this  station,  (died 
1915),  devised  a  new  written  language  for  the  Miao, 
and  translated  Scriptures  and  other  literature  into 
their  tongue. 

In  1916  this  station  reported  a  large  school  and 
Hostel  built  with  the  help  of  the  Arthington  Fund 
(<j-v.)  and  six  scholars  had  been  sent  to  the  Union 
Middle  School  at  Cheng-tu. 

To  all  this  work  the  people  give  most  liberally, 
an<d  the  No  Su  have  erected  scores  of  chapels  for 
their  own  worship. 

Si  fang  ching  p|  ^j  ^  in  Kueichow,  has  been 
worked  since  1885.  Sin  tien  chou,  south  of  Tung- 
ch'uan,  was  opened  in  1916  for  work  among  the 
Kopu  (or  Kani)  tribe. 

Statistics  for  1916  :— 

Foreign   Mis.sionaries   47 

Employed   Chinese  staff     ...        357 

Local  preachers,   etc 575 

Adult  members    12,474 

Junior  members  (under  16)      4,209 


UNITED      MISSION,      LUTHERAN.       The 

name  under  which  (i).  the  Lutheran  Synod,  (ii).  the 
Hauge  Synod  and  (iii).  the  United  Norwegian 
Evangelical  Missions  united  in  1917.  The  first 
regular  Conference  of  the  new  mission  was  held  at 
Kikungshan  in  August  of  this  year.  See  Lutheran 
Missions. 

UNITED      NORWEGIAN      EVANGELICAL 

Mission. 

Headquarters  : — Minneapolis,  U.S.A. 

Entered  China,  1890. 

Works  in  Honan. 

The  first  work  of  this  mission  was  done  in 
Hankow  and  Fanch'eng,  but  the  results  were  passed 
on  to  other  missions,  and  a  new  field  sought. 

Sin-yang  chow  ^  |^  and  Ju-ning  ^  ^  were 
opened  in  1898,  and  Ch'io-shan  S||ll|in  1906,  Lo-shan 
11  Uj  in  1909,  and  Sui-p'ing  5I  Jp  in  1912.  Work 
is  also  done  in  Cheng-yang  hsien  JH  @|  IS  (I911)> 
and  Ki-kung  shan  ^^  ^  llj. 

Regular  Medical  work  is  carried  on  in  several 
places  and  there  is  a  hospital  at  Ch'io-shan,  with 
four  physicians,  three  foreign,   and  one  Chinese. 

In  addition  to  elementary  schools,  of  which  the 
mis.^ion  has  thirty-two,  there  are  boys'  and  girls' 
middle  schools  at  Sin-yang  chow  arwi  Ju-ning. 

Theological  students  are  trained  at  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  at  She-kow,  near  Hankow, 
where  the  mission  provides  one  of  the  professors. 

Statistics  for  year  ending  December  31,  1916. 

Foreign  Missionaries   49 

Chinese  Staff  170 

Communicants        1,478 

Non-communicant  members  278 


UNITED      STATES      AND      CHINA. 

American  Relations  with  China. 


See 


UNITED  STATES   DISTRICT  COURT  FOR 

C'hina.  This  was  opened  in  Shanghai  on  January  2, 
1907.  Only  Amei'ica  and  Great  Britain  (see 
Supreme  Court)  have  separate  Courts  in  China;  the 
Con.«?uls  try  the  cases  of  other  nationalities, 

UNIVERSITE  L'AURORE— (AURORA  UNT- 
VERSITY).  n  5.  :k  ^t  f^,  Shanghai.  In  the 
beginning  of  1902,  Mr.  Ma  Siang-peh,  duly  author- 
ized by  the  Superior  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission, 
began  to  group  at  Siccawei  some  students  desirous 
ot  studying  philosophy.  The  course  opened  on 
March  19th,  with  14  students. 

Some  having  expressed  the  desire  to  study 
Latin,  a  Chinese  teacher  was  invited  to  assist  Mr. 
Ma,  who  at  this  date  gave  to  the  dawning  establish- 
ment the  name  of  Aurora  University.  By  the  end  of 
this  firot  year,  three  European  teachers  had  joined 
the  staff,  delivering  lectures  on  Civil  Law,  hygiene 
and  mathematics. 
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III  1003,  tho  number  of  Btudoiitii  htuJ  i(icrca«<Hi 
foiirl'dld.  I'liiully  tlm  Ji'Miiit  KuIIicih  Mp{i<M-d  U> 
tiiko  U])  till)  work  uiut  fully  (urry  out  Uui  ongiiml 
plan,  including  uIim>  a  Faculty  of  Mvdicino.  Lund 
wa/4  then  purcliaMnJ  ut  Lukuwui,  jumI  boiiido  tit. 
MurvM  H(ksj)itul,  rocontly  orectcd  by  tho  Jt.  C. 
Mihtiioii.  I'liv  I'liivcrHity  waji  tnuiMfrrri'd  tliure  in 
1900. 

I'ltKSKNT  .STATE  OF  TUB   UnIVKUHITV   :- - 

1.  liuildiiiifs  :  till'  priipi-rty  containK  103  mow, 
or  17  KM|;li.sh  jurcH,  situ.iLcd  uii  both  hidtii  of  Avenue 
Dubuil.  In  addition  to  tlio  liu-gu  Hall  (containing 
chtnnical  apparatuH),  and  ko  forth,  there  are  other 
extonsivo  build ingH  f(jr  the  ilso  of  tho  clamefi, 
boarders  and  Mtaff.  Another  ustabli.slinu.'nt  for 
boardera  is  located  on  tho  wasteni  plot,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  is  a  small  but  commodious 
hall  for  post  mortem  purpo.ses. 

The  full  scheme,  to  be  completed  later  on,  will 
comprise  about  ten  buildings  similar  to  the  three 
already  existing. 

2.  ()r(jujiiz(ition  :  At  the  head  of  tho  University 
Ib  a  President  or  Kector,  assisted  by  a  (Council,  tlie 
members  of  which  meet  every  month. 

The  actual  teaching  staff  comprises  24  members, 
19  of  whom  are  Jesuit  Fathers.  One  is  a  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  two  are  Doctors  in  Civil  Law,  and  twQ, 
Civil  Engineers. 

Two  other  Engineers  and  three  additional 
Medical  doctors,  as  well  as  a  certain  number  of 
competent  teachers  in  other  branches^  are  soon  to 
be  added. 

3.  Course  of  Studies.  The  lectures  of  the 
higher  course  being  given  in  French,  it  has  been 
deemed  necessary  to  start  a  three  years'  Preparatory 
course,  during  which  the  students,  already  proficient 
in  Chinese  literature,  may  acquire  a  sound  knowledge 
of  English  and  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  their 
future  work.  Together  with  the  two  most  widely 
diffused  Western  languages,  French  and  English,  a 
course  of  history  and  geography,  mathematics  and 
drawing,  elementai-y  physics  and  chemistry,  and 
lectuii-es  on  philosophy  compose  the  programme. 

After  three  years  (or  before,  if  competent),  the 
student  may  follow  the  Higher  Course  of  Studies. 
He  must  then  choose  one  of  the  three  existing 
branches  :  Lettres-Droit  (Arts  and  Law),  Mathe- 
matiques-Ocnie  civil  (Science  and  Civil  Engineer- 
ing),  Medecine   (Medicine). 

Those  who  choose  the  first  branch  have  a  three 
years'  course  of  literature  and  law ;  after  which  they 
must  continue  during  two  other  years  a  special 
study  of  law  before  they  can  a<;quire  the  degree 
of  LL.D. 

Students  who  choose  science  must  study  during 
three  years  pure  and  mixed  Mathematics,  then  add 
two   other   years,    devoted   to   technical   knowledge 
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and    work,    before   ihtty   c^n    &ccuro   the   dogrco   of 
Civil  Knginrer. 

ThofMj    who   hftve    »rJect<c4l    the    iitodifiU    Loijr«c, 
niunt  hr«t  Ntudy  Natural  \i\%Utry  lor  two  JTMHi,  •• 
a  riviuifttto   for  the   full  couraa  of   four  years  \tr% 
paratory  to  their  medical  degree. 

4.  Xumher  of  »tudrnla.  Thij  haa  rt««n  frocn 
20  in  1903,  to  203  for  the  s'Mirjci  1917  1918. 

Kl'TUHE    OUTLOOIC  ; — 

In  order  to  complete  in  everv  r  '--.'i'/-  way  the 
work  of  the  University,  an  ajitroi.  .«!rvaU>ry 

(the  one   now   located    at   tho   Zoc^   Hills),   and   a 

Muiteum  (if  .Vational  Hiwtory  (that  '      'A 

i^t  .Siccawei)   an   well   as   a  g«;n«Tal    J    -;-....    : v, 

will  bo  addfd  to  the  present  cstablishmcnta, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NANKING,  THE,  ia  an 
organic  union  into  which  in  merged  the  higher 
educational  work  conducted  independently  in  Nan- 
king for  twenty  two  ycar/i  by  the  thre<j  MisKsomi, 
A.  P.M.,  M.E.M.  and  the  Foreign  ChrxMian 
Mission.  The  union  was  effected  in  1910,  and  in 
1911,  a  charter  wa/»  granted  U^  the  new  University 
by  the  Regents  of  the  T/nivcr.«!ity  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

An  Arts  college,  with  a  high  8ch.Xil  and  middle 
school  leading  up  to  it,  was  established  in  1910,  a 
SchfX)l  of  Normal  Training  in  1912,  a  Department 
of  Missionary  Training  (or  Language  School),  also 
in  1912,  an  Agriculture  Department  in  1914,  and  a 
Fore«stry  School  in  1915  :  the  last  two  have  since 
been  united  as  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Sinc€  1910,  four  other  missions  have  united  in 
some  parts  of  the  work.  They  are,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  (South)  Mission,  the  American  Preeby- 
terian  (South)  Mi.ssion,  A.B.C.F.M.  and  the  S.B.C. 
Board. 

A  medical  school  started  in  1910  by  the  seven 
missions,  as  the  East-China  Medical  School,  was 
affiliated  with  the  University  in  1912,  but  was  closed 
at  the  beginning  of  1917,  owing  to  the  changes  in 
medical  education  in  China  brought  about  by  the 
activities  of  the  China  Medical  Board  of  the 
llocKEFELLER  Foundation  (q.v.). 

The  students  of  the  University  do  valuable 
v;ork  in  connection  with  the  evening  schools  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Sixteen  students  teach  six  evenings  a 
week  in  the  People's  School  near  the  University, 
which  has  120  pupils,  and  the  theological  students 
in  a  second,  and  the  Middle  School  students 
in  a  third.  The  Middle  and  Normal  Schools  have 
their  own  Boy  Scout  Bands,  who  also  are  busy  in 
religious  and  social  services. 

The  property  of  the  University  is  held  by 
Trustees  in  the  U.S.A.  appointed  by  the  Boards  of 
the  co-operating  Societies  ;  and  on  the  field  a  Board 
of  ^NfanagerSj  also  chosen  by  the  Missions,  directs 
its  affairs.' 
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It  owns  about  seventy-five  acres  of  land,  and  in 
addition  to  buildings  for  classrooms,  laboratories 
and  dormitories,  has  a  chapel,  a  hospital  and 
residences  for  the  faculty  with  a  museum  and 
library. 

The  President  is  the  Rev.  A.  J,  Bowen, 
B.A.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  (South) 
Mission. 

In  January  1917  the  University  reported  : — 

Foreign  Staff        21 

Chinese  Professors     23 

Otlier  Chinese  Assistants         ...       3 
Students  : — 

1.  The  College  of  Arts  ...  ...     72 

2.  The  School  of  Normal  Training    100 

3.  The  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Forestry  52 

4.  The     Department     of     Missionary 

Training        72 

5.  The  High  School        146 

6.  The  Middle  School    100 

UNIVERSITY,    PEKING     GOVERNMENT. 

This  University,  founded  by  Imperial  Edict  in  1897, 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  Peking  University, 

iq.V.). 

Peking  Govermuent  University  has  had  a  varied 
and  somewhat  precarious  career,  but  unde^-  the 
direction  ot  the  present  Chancellor,  Dr.  Tsai 
YuEX-PEi,  the  institution  has  been  reorganised,  and 
now  consists  of  a  Department  of  Letters,  a  Depart- 
ment of  Law,  a  Department  of  Science,  and  a 
Department  of  Engineering.  Preparatory  classes 
in  connection  with  each  of  the  four  departments 
have  recently  been  formed  in  place  of  a  preparatory 
college  which  existed  for  some  time. 

The  University  is  moderately  equipped  with 
chemical,  physical  and  technical  apparatus,  and  the 
.<!taff  of  lecturers  includes  a  few  foreigners.  The 
number  of  students  attending  the  Universitv  in  1917 
was  604  and  the  average  annual  fee  was  $30. 

URSIDAE.  The  following  is  given  as  a  tent- 
ative list  of  the  Bears  of  North  China. 

Utsu.'  tibctanu«,  the  E.  Tibetan  Black  Bear, 
S.W.     Kansu,     N.W.     Ssuch'uan,     E.     Tibet;     U. 


ussuricus,  the  Manchurian  Black  Bear,  "Manchuria, 
N.  Corea;  U.  {Sdenarctos)  leuconyx,  the  Shensi 
Bear,  S.W.  Sheasi ;  U.  {Melanarctos)  cavifrons, 
the  Manchurian  Grizzly,  Manchuria,  N.  Corea ; 
Aeluropus  melanoleucus,  the  Great  Panda,  S.W. 
Kansu,  East  Tibet,  N.W.  Ssuch'uan. 

One  or  two  others  have  been  reported,  but  the 
species  are  uncertain.  Swinhoe  states  that  he 
obtained  a  living  specimen  of  U.  tibetanus  from  the 
Shantung  Promontory,  that  it  is  the  same  as  the 
Formosan  Black  Bear,  that  it  occurs  also  in  Hainan 
and  probably  throughout  the  mountains  of  China 
generally. 

SovvERBY  :  Recent  Researches,  etc..  Journal, 
N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii ;  Swinhoe:  Catalogue  of 
Mammals,  P.Z.S.,  1870,  p.  615. 

URSIS,  SABATIN  DE,  ^^^^^iHS^Hsiung  San-pa, 
a  Jesuit  Father,  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in 
157&.  He  went  to  Peking  in  1606,  where  he  remained 
till  chased  out  in  1617.  Ricci  had  given  him  special 
guidance  in  his  Chinese  studies  and  named'  him,  at 
hir,  own  death,  Superior  of  the  Mission  in  Peking. 
When  the  question  of  correcting  the  Calendar  arose 
in  1611,  the  mathematicians  of  the  Court  begged  the 
Emperor  to  entrust  it  to  the  missionaries.  De 
Ursis'  part  was  to  translate  into  Chinese  the  theory 
of  the  planets  and  to  determine  the  longitude  of 
Peking.  By  a  display  of  hydraulic  machines  which 
he  had  constructed  he  brought  many  mandarins  to 
visit  the  church,  and  the  name  of  T'ien  Chu  T'ang 
^  Hfe  ^  was  as  a  consequence  given  to  the  church 
by  the  Ministry  of  Rites,  a  name  now  used  for  all 
Roman  Catholic  churches.  De  Ursis,  victim  of  the 
persecution  of  1616,  died  at  Macao  in  1620. 

HwRET  :  La  Stele  chretienne  de  Si-ngan-fou,  ii, 
p.  26,  note. 

URUMTSi,.a;?f  ;4c5lf  Wu-lu-mu-chH  or^-ffcifip 
Ti-hua  fu,  the  Bish-balik  of  mediaeval  writers,  is 
on  the  great  north  road  {T'ien  shan  pet  lu)  from 
China  to  Kuldja.  It  is  a  trade  centre  with  a  popula- 
tion of  53,000.  and  is  now  the  administrative  capital 
of  Hsin  chiang  (Sin  kiang). 

According  to  Bruce,  the  usual  Chinese  name 
for  the  place  is  Hung  miao  tzQ  ^l  ^  ^,  Red  temple. 


V 


VAGNONI,  ALPHONSE,  j!^  — ^.  Kaol-chxh, 
a  Jesuit  Father  born  in  Italy  in  1556.  He  reached 
Nanking  in  1605.  He  gained  a  remarkable  know- 
ledge of  Chine.=;e,  baptized  a  high  official  and  built 
the  first  church  in  Nanking.  When  per.seoution 
arose  he   was  imprisoned   for  several   months   with 


P.  Semedo  beaten,  put  in  chains  and  carried  for 
thirty  days  in  a  cage  to  the  borders  of  Kuangtung, 
reaching  Macao  in  the  middle  of  1617.  Meanwhile 
all  the  buildings  and  property  in  Nanking  were 
destroyed  or  confiscated.  Returning  to  the  interior 
in  1624  under  his  new  name  given  above,  instead  of 
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^  U  JH  VVanu  FKnu  hu,  Inn  old  iminc,  ho  wont  to 
Kiuiimuou  |ij|t  fi\  in  Shaiiiu,  whrrn  \w  hud  remark 
ttblo  «ucix:ttn  iitid  hapli/.rd  200  poophi  in  thu  h^ftt 
year,  iiicludini;  60  htrrati-  and  lonio  nunibora  of 
tlio  iinjtrniil  tiintiiy.  Alter  iiicuAiiant  laboura  he 
died  in  Kuiiif^chou  in  1640,  lc4ivin^  eight  thousand 
ChriutianM  in  the  ])rovincc  inateud  of  tlir  I  W4?nty 
live  found  ill  hin  arrival. 

Havukt  ;  L(i  Stile  chrUifnnr  de  Simjanfou,  w, 
|)    24,  note. 

VALIGNANI,  ALEXANDRE,  fH^'U,  '"" 
Li  (in,  wiis  hoi'ii  111  lUily  in  155H  and  eiit«ntl  the 
Society  of  .leMun  in  15b().  ile  visited  India,  then 
Mucao,  and  passed  to  .Japan,  whore  ho  had  great 
BUocesM,  He  died  at  Macao  just  r-s  ho  was  prpparinj{ 
to  enter  China,  in  ]606.  Skmedo  relates  his  cry  a« 
he  looked  towards  (liina, — "0  rock  !  rock  !  when 
wilt  thou  opon  ?  "  Ho  is  said  to  have  put  things 
in  train  for  the  later  settlement  of  Jesuits  in  the 
Courts  of  Nanking  and  Peking,  and  to  have  been 
the  inspirer  of  Ricci's  labours. 

Havret  :  La  Stele  chrHienne  de  Si-ngan  fou,  ii, 
p.  5,  note. 

VARIETES  SINOLOGIQUES,  a  valuable 
series  of  works  by  Jesuit  missionaries,  issued  at 
Zikawei.  As  a  whole  it  has  a  great  reputation  for 
scholarship  and  accuracy.  The  first  work  was 
published  in  1892  and  47  volumes  have  been  issue^l 
up  to  the  present  date.  These  include  7  works  on 
geography,  viz.,  on  the  island  of  Ts'ung-ming,  the 
Grand  Canal,  Anhui  Province,  a  work  historical 
and  geographical  on  Nanking,  a  plan  of  Nanking, 
with  maps  of  the  Prefectures  of  China  and  of 
W,  Ssuch'uan.  There  are  works  on  history,  the 
Kingdoms  of  \Vu,  Ch'u,  Ch'in,  Chin,  Han,  Wei  and 
Chao.  In  archaeology,  etc.,  there  are  three  volumes 
Oil  the  Nestorian  Tablet,  one  on  the  Stone  Circles 
of  Hsii-chou  fu,  one  on  the  tombs  of  the  Liang 
dynasty  and  one  on  Jewisli  Inscriptions  at  K'ai-feng 
fu.  There  is  a  Chronology  comparing  Chinese  and 
Christian,  dates  for  4,000  years,  volumes  on  Literary 
AUusions,  on  Examinations,  ciVil  and  military,  on 
Etiquette,  on  Murriage,  on  Property,  on  the  Salt 
monopoly,  on  the  Administi'^tion  ;  a  translation  of 
Chang  Chih-tung's  Ch'iian  HsUeh  P'ien,  a  Treatise 
on  Chu  Hsi,  ten  volumes  of  researches  in  Chinese 
Superstitions,  and  other  works. 

These  being  by  many  different  writers  vary  in 
value,  and  some  are  out  of  date ;  but  the  whole  series 
is  extremely  useful.  They  are  all  in  French,  but  the 
last-named  work,  Dore  on  Superstitions,  is  also 
appearing  in  English,  and  Eichard's  Geography  of 
China  also  has  an  English  translation. 

VARNISH,  CHINESE.^  ch'i,  is  the  sap  of 
ffhus  vernicifera,  a  tree  whose  principal  habitat 
is  in  Kueichou  and  Ssuch'uan.*  It  grows  in  other 
provinces,  such  as  Chekiang,  but  in  no  great 
abnndance. 


lU  altitudioAl  range  {•  irom  3,000  to  7,600  foet, 
the  optimum  being  4,000  to  5,000  feet. 

The  p«ixt  <jf   Ningpo  wa«  ofi*      '  *' 
<»p«nied    to   foroigii   trade,   and   p  ,  .,       - 

i\r%i  camo  into  contact  with  the  varnish  ib«re,  and 
called  ii  "Ningpo"  vorniah,  a  name  which  it  ittll 
beurn  in  the  trade.  It  ii  largfrly  u«f'd  in  Ucquer 
woik  and  neoxly  all  thi^  forrit^n  export  goee  to 
Jupan.  Hankow  ja  the  chief  market  for  the  supply, 
followed  by  Ichanj?  and  Yochow  ;  other  prirts  supply 
very  little.  Tho  annual  iiit*rport  exportation 
averages  26,000  j)iculs,  of  which  half  goes  abroad. 

HosiB  states  (lie port  on  SttU'-h'uan,.^.  29)  that 
the  sap  is  obtained  from  incisions  in  the  bark  of  the 
tree,  which  are  made  fimt  when  the  tree  is  se\fn 
years  old,  and  not  again  for  se\en  year*.  The  sap, 
which  on  issuing  from  the  tree  is  of  a  greyish  white 
colour,  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  air,  which  hautens 
its  inherent  tendency  to  become  black.  A  layc-r  of 
paper  is  placed  over  the  vessels  c/.>ntaining  it  to 
eiisure  this.  Adulteration  is  detected  by  the  smell, 
and  by  the  fact  that  pare  varnish  if  held  up  and 
made  to  drop,  will  remain  in  an  unbroken  string,  but 
the  string  will  break  if  the  varnish  has  been  mixed 
with  oil.  If  adulterated  with  oil,  varnish  placed  on 
paper  will  "run,"  the  paper  absorbing  the  oil. 

A  peculiarity  of  "Ningpo  varnish"  is  that  it 
hardens  only  in  a  moist  atmosphere  and  remains  in 
a  tacky  condition  if  exposed  to  sunlight  and  heat, 
the  essentials  in  hardening  copal  varnish.  It  should 
therefore  only  be  applied  during  cloudy  weather 
when  the  atmosphere  is  surcharged  with  moisture. 
For  indoor  work  its  drying  is  facilitated  by  hanging 
about  the  room  cloths  saturated  in  water.  The  only 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  composition  of  the 
lacquer  in  drying  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  the 
slow  absorption  of  oxygen,  which  is  attributed  to 
an  obscure  chemical  reaction  depending  on  the 
presence  of  a  compound  of  manganese  with  a 
proteid-like  substance. 

Red  varnish  is  obtained  by  the  admixture  in 
certain  proportions  of  wood  oil  and  cinnabar ; 
yellow,  by  the  admixture  of  wood  oil  and  powdered 
orpiment. 

The  export  in  1916  was  pels.  15,619,  value 
Tls.  788.658. 

VARO,  FRANCISCO,  a  Dominican  missionary 
who  reached  China  in  1654.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  first  Grammar  of  Chinese  printed  in  China:  it 
was  print^'d  at  Canton  in  1703,  the  title  being 
Arte  de  la  Lengva  mandarina.  The.  work  is 
extremely  rare.  ForRMONr's  Grammaticn  Duplex 
was,  according  to  RrMrSAT,  merely  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  V.\Ro's  grammar. 

VASILIEV      VASILI     PAVLOVITCH,     was 

born    in    1818,    and    died    in    Petrograd    in    1900. 
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Joining  the  Russian  Church  Mission  at  Peking  he 
spent  eleven  years  in  that  city  in  study.  In  1851 
he  became  Professor  of  Chinese  and  Manchu  in 
Kazan  Univerfiity,  and  was  transferred,  in  1855  to 
Petrograd.  His  most  important  book  was  on 
Buddhism,  ana  it  has  been  translated,  into  French 
and  German  ;  his  writings  are  all  in  Russian.  A 
list  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  T'ounj  Pao,  1900. 

VEGETARIAN  SOCIETY,  1^  ^  a  ch'ih  su 
chiao.  A  very  large  society,  bound  to  life-long 
abstinence  from  meat.  The  generad  idea  is  to 
gain  happiness  now  and  the  paradise  of  the 
West  hereafter,  or  at  least  to  be  re-incarnated 
as  a  rich  man.  The  Society  was  founded  in  the 
T*ang  dynasty.  It  was  members  of  this  or  some 
similar  association  who  were  responsible  for  the 
Kucheng  Massacre  [q-v.)  in  1895.  See  Jasper  Pool 
Society;  Secret  Sects. 

VERBIEST,  FERDINAND,  ^  S  i^  Na7i 
Huaijiln,  a  Jesuit  priest,  born  at  Pithem,  Belgium, 
October'  29,  1623.  With  Martini,  Couplet  and 
others  he  started  for  China  from  Genoa  in  1656, 
but  was  captured  by  a  French  corsair  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  after  being  ransomed  had  to 
make  a  new  start.  The  voyage  was  full  of  suffering, 
but  he  reached  Macao  in  July,  1658,  and  the  next 
year  was  able  to  enter  China.  He  was  sent  to 
Hsi-an  fu,  but  his  really  missionary  life  was  very 
short,  for  he  was  invited  to  Peking  by  the  Emperor 
Shun  Chih  and  reached  the  capital  in  1660.  He 
became  assistant  to  P.  Schall  with  right  of  succes- 
sion. The  purely  astronomical  work  was  attended 
to  by  Schall  himself,  while  Verbiest  assisted  him  ; 
Magalhaens  attended  to,  writings,  drawings,  etc  , 
and  BuHLio  did  laboratory  work. 

In  1664,  after  the  death  of  Shun  Chih  and 
under  four  Regents,  the  four  priests  were  accused 
by  Yang  Kuang-hsien,  who  had  been  humiliated 
and  replaced  by  Schall.  Schall,  as  a  mandarin,  had 
better  treatment,  but  the  others  were  kept  in  chains 
from  November  16,  1664,  till  April  15,  1665.  They 
were  then  condemned,  Schall  to  be  torn  to  death 
with  pincers  {tenaille  vif),  the  others  to  be  beaten 
and  banished,  while  24  missionaries  brought  in  from 
the  country  were  sent  to  Canton.  Happily  a  series 
of  earthquakes  occurred,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
three  were  set  at  liberty  ;  but  Verbiest  refused  to 
accept  relea««^e  unless  Schall  were  also  set  free.  A 
fire  in  the  palace  decided  the  regents  that  SrHAi4L 
al."*©  must  be  let  go,  but  he  died  a  year  or  ,ho  later, 
August  15.  1666,  without  being  reinstated  in  his 
office.  Verbiest  and  his  two  companions  were 
retained  in  Peking,  suffering  many  mortifications. 

When  K'angHsi  began  to  take  the  reins  into 
his  own  hands,  he  first  tested  Verbiest's  mathema- 
tics severely  with  repeated  trials ;  then  arrested 
Yang  and  made  Verbiest  director  of  the  Observ- 


atory, February  1669.  The  Jesuits  felt  their 
position  precarious  till  about  1676,  but  K'ang  Hsi 
grew  more  satished  and  friendly  year  by  year ;  he 
sat  alone  with  Verbiest  every  day  studying  Euclid 
and  astronomy.  Verbiest  himself  studied  Manchu 
and  wrote  a  grammar  of  that  language. 

On  a  great  rebellion  taking  place,  Verbiest  was 
ordered  first  to  repair  some  old  cannon,  then  to 
make  some  new  ones ;  which  he  did  very  effectively. 
He  wrote  a  book  in  Chinese  on  the  art,  but  no 
copies  are  known,  to  be  extant.  The  emperor,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  services,  honoured  him  with 
a  visit. 

In  1671  the  missionaries  at  Canton  were  allowed 
to  return  to  their  work,  and  two  more  ware  brought 
to  Peking,  a  third,  P.  Pbreyra,  being  added  later. 
Verbiest  escaped  trouble  over  the  controversy  about 
rites  :  but  he  had  his  own  controversy  with  Pereyra. 
He  saw  the  gradual  decline  of  -Portuguese  power 
and  induced  the  French  Kin/g  to  send  out  French 
Jesuits ;  while  Pereyra,  being  Portuguese,  looked 
at  things  differently.  He  was  also  the  object  of 
envy  and  calumniation  because  of  his  mandainn  rank 
and  his  official  work,  and  had  to  write  thrice  to  the 
Pope  to  justify  his  mathematics  as  really  missionary 
work. 

He  had  the  honour  arid  fatigue  -of  accompanying 
the  emperor  on  cme  of  his  great  hunting  expeditions, 
which  were  more  correctly  iriilitary  manoeuvre«. 
Two  letters  from  Verbiest  as  well  as  one  froni 
Pereyra  describing  their  experiences  in  these  hunt- 
ing trips  are  given  in  English  in  the  Hakluyt 
Society's  volume,  History  of  the  tw  >  Tartar  Con- 
(jutrors  of  China. 

He  was  used  as  the  intermedian,'  between  tli« 
Court  and  all  foreign  visitors.  It  cannot'  be  sup- 
posed that  in  this  office  he  favoured  the  Dutch, 
because  of  their  Calvinism,  but  he  was  better  to  the 
Russians  because,  in  his  fear  for  the  one  small  door 
of  Macao,  he  hoped  a"  land  route  for  missionaries 
might  be  practicable. 

He  was  superseded  by  Pereyra  in  his  ecclesi- 
astical office,  but  did  not  live  to  know  it.  He  died 
on  January  28,  1688,  and  had  a  princely  funeral. 
His  grave  is  near  to  Ricci's. 

King  Albert  of  Belgium  recently  spoke  of  him 
as  "the  greatest  missionary  in  China  of  the  17th 
century." 

He  was  the  author  of  many  works  in  Chinese. 
Abb^  Carton  gives  the  titles  of  39  books  in  SociH6 
ff' Emulation  pour  VTJiftoire  rf  Im  Antiquith  de  la 
Flnvfire  nrcithntnlc,  Bruges,  1830,  No.  1. 

BosMVNS  :  Ferdinand   Verbiest;  Louvain,  1912. 

VERMICELLI.     See  Beans. 

VERMILION,  yin  chu  ^<  S^c ,  "  mad©  of  fine 
cinnabar,  which  has  been  purified  by  sublimation, 
and  is  collected  in  crystals  of  a  bright  violet  red ; 
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it  in  j)()wdprod  Uitwofii  two  atfMie*  turiirt!  by  hand, 
iiiixiiig  a  wry  liLtlo  wuUir  ut  tlu^  tiimv  'l\w  nli<  Uy 
iiiUHti  iH  tlu'M  put  into  |mrn  water,  uiul  lic<|iu?ntly 
Uwigiitfd,  tirninU'd,  an(i  linally  diiwl  on  licuUd 
tiU'H  or  in  tho  mum,  whuii  it  in  itiftod  for  puckinK- 
It  i«  imcil  ill  uiukiiij<  (Iuiumo  n'd  ink,  for  |>uititing 
on  pori'olaiii  iind  woixl,  uiul  for  coliuirin^  (  ;iiulitn 
and  paper. 

Tlio  trade  ia  IU)W  vtM-y  Hinall.  'I'Ih-  r.xp(*rt  in 
1916  was  pcln.  70,  value  'I'U.  10,667. 

Williams  :  ('ommrrrinl  (I'md'  ,  IfumK  /i',/„,,/ 
on  South  China,  K)07. 

VEI^MILION  PENCIL;  ^!fk  chu  pi;  decreei 
of  spci'itil  iniportanco  given  under  the  Hovercign's 
i»wn  hand  wore  written  in  red. 

VICARIATS-APOSTOLIC.  TluMe  are  hi.shup 
ncs  fiirnu'K.i  l)y  the  I'ope  lor  Uic  e\angelization  ol 
distant  hiiuls  and  kept  under  hin  immediate  juris 
diction.  The  bishops  ( Vicars-apostohc)  are  noni 
inatcd  by  the  i'ropaganda. 

To  satisfy  roitugal  Alexanueu  XIII  created 
the  dioceses  of  Peking  and  Nanking  in  1690,  but  in 
1696  Innocent  XII  reduced  the  areaa  of  all  three 
diacoses,  including  Macao,  and  announced  his 
intention  to  entrust  all  the  rest  of  China  to 
Apostolic  Vicars. 

Accordingly  from  that  date  we  have  the 
following  Vicai'iats  apostolic  with  some  Apostolic 
Prefectures  an-d  ^Missions.  The  list  gives  the  dates 
of  creation,  the  Congi"t^gation  to  which  the  work  is 
entrusted  and  tlie  number  of  bishops,  etc.,  who  have 
been  appointed  from  the  beginning. 

1. — Amoy,  founded  in  1883  by  'separation  from 
Fukien.  Included  Formosa,  Ch'uan  chou  and  Chang 
chou  till  1913,  when  Formosa  was  detached^  and 
three  Fukien  prefectures  substituted.  Spanish 
Dominican.     There  have  been  5  bishops. 

2. — Shansi  and  Shen>si.  Franciscan.  Separated 
from  Peking  in  1696.  17  bishops.  The  two  pro- 
vinces were  separated  formally,  as  they  had  some 
times  been  in  fact,  in  1844. 

3. — N.  Shansi.  Franciscan.  Shansi  and  Shensi 
were  separated  in  1844 ;  Shansi  was  divided  into  two 
Vicai'iats  in  1890.     8  bishops. 

4. — S.  Shansi.  Fraiiciscan.  Separated  from 
N.  Shansi  in  1890.     3  bishops. 

5. — N.  Shantung.  Franciscan.  Separated  from 
Peking  in  1839,  and  divided  in  1885  and  1894. 
6  bishops. 

6. — S.  Shantung.  Steyl  Mission.  Made  into  a 
Vicaj*iat  in  1885.     2  bishops. 

7. — E.  Shantung.  Franciscan.  Separated  from 
N.  Shantunor  in  1894.     2  bishops. 

8. — Central  Shensi.  Franciscan.  Shensi  and 
Shansi  were  divided  in  1844,  Kansu  wa.s  cut  off  from 
Shensi  in  1878,  S.  Shensi  in  1887  and  N.  Shensi  in 
1911.     9  bishops. 


9. —.vj,   Nhonm.      Srmtnuty  .•>,    i'ttrt   ttrtd  .").    J'uui 
i,f  Itomr.    K'  ;-■  t»«.<l  from  .Sh«iui»  in  Ibd/,    6  buhcpi. 

10.  -N.  FiunnMcuti.  SepAialcd  in  l^JI 
from  tho  Vicarial  of  N.  Mherui  wbicn  then  took  Uie 
iiuiiie  of  (iriitraJ  Hhenai.     1  bmhop. 

11.  — I'ukicn.  iJomtnirnti.  htparaled  from  tht 
dioccM  of  Nanking  in  16%.  l ujfii  1/19  to  1B-S8 
Kiangai  and  (hrkiang  were  united  with  it.  It 
included  Forinoaa.  The  Vicarial  ap«ji  u>lir  of  Amoy 
with  I'tfiTiutrnk  woa  dcUu-iied  fr«/ni  it  in  lUiiS  and 
thr(<«  otlicr  prefecturcii  in  1913.      18  buhopa. 

12.— S.  Honan.  Franciscan.  8.  Honan  waa 
hcparuted  from  Nanking  di^xeiie  in  1814  ard 
entrusted  at  firat  to  tho  Lazaricta,  then  to  lU'. 
Seminary  of  Milan  in  1860,  and  now  to  th« 
KrancincanM.     6   biehopj!. 

13. --N.  flonan  (Fonitjn  .Mi-.'iuha  of  .Uilan).  waa 
Heparated  fi""i  Kr.nHn  froni  1(382  til!  Vi^'Ii  .ind  had 
2  bi.shops. 

14. — VV.    Honan.      {Forritjn  Mistwns  of  I*arma). 
Separated    from   S.    Honan   in   1906  aa  an   .\        -    '  « 
Prefecture,   and   made  a  Vicariat-apoat^/lir 
1  bishop. 

15. — -Hongkong.  Stm.  of  Fore/ujn  Mi^stoJis  at 
Milan.  Created  as  a  Prefecture  in  1841  and  made 
a  Vicariat  in  1874.     7  bishops. 

16. — Hu  Kuang.  Propaganda, — mostly  Franri* 
cans.  Separated  from  Nanking,  1696,  a  Vicariat. 
It  was  afterwards  administered  with  S.such'uan, 
then  reunited  with  Shensi  and  Shan.si  in  1762.  The 
\  icariat  was  re-established  in  1838  separate  from 
Shenfi.  In  1856  Hunan  wa.-,  separated  from  Hupei. 
10  bi.shops. 

17. — S.  Hunan.  Franciscan.  Hunan  was  separat- 
ed from  Hu-Kuang  in  1856  and  made  a  Vicariat. 
This  was  divided  in  1879.     5  bishops. 

18. — N.  Hunan.  Avfjustini'in.  Separated  from 
Hunan  in  1879.     6  bishops. 

19. — E.  Hupei.  Franciscan.  Separated  from 
Hunan  in  1856  and  divided  into  three  Vicariats  in 
1870.     4  bishops. 

20.— X.W.  Hupei.  Franciscan.  Made  in  1870 
by  dividing  Hupei.     7  bi.shops. 

21.— S.W.  Hupei.  Frcmrl^rnn.  Made  in  1870 
by  the  division  of  Hupei.     4  bishops. 

22. — (Mission)  Hi.  Schevt  Mission.  Separated 
from  Kansu  and  made  an  independent  Mission  in 
1888.     2  Superiors. 

23. — N.  Kansu.  Schcut  Mission.  Created  by 
separation  from  Shensi,  1878.  Ko-ko-nor  is  under 
its  jurisdiction.    2  bishops. 

24. — (Prefecture  of)  S.  Kansu.  Scheut  Mission. 
Separated  from  Kansu.  1905.     1  Apostolic-prefect. 

24. — Kiangnan.  Jesuit.  Constituted  in  1856. 
on  the  suppression  of  Nanking.  Includes  Kiangsu 
and  Anhui.     7  bishops. 

26. — N.  Kiangsi.  Lazarist.  Kianssi  was  separated 
from   Nanking  in  1696,  then   (1718-1838)   united  to 
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Fukien,  then  made  a  Vicarial  in  1846,  and  diviidted 
ill  1(379  and  liJ85.  It  was  confided  to  Lazarists  in 
183«.     15  bishops. 

27. — S.  Kiangsi.  Lazarist.  Separated  from 
Kiang*i  in  1879.     3  bi5»hop« 

28. — E.  Kiangsi.  Lazarist.  Created  in  1885. 
2  bishops. 

29. — Kien  ch'ang.  Foreiijn  Missions^  Paris. 
Created  1910.     1  bishop. 

30. — Kuangsi.  Foreign  Mi^sio7is  of  Paris.  Created 
in  1875.     11  Apostolic-prefects. 

31.  —  (Prefecture      of)      Kuangtung.  Forei(j7i 

Afiisions.  Detaclied  from  Macao  in  1858,  7 
ApDstonc-pretects.  (Now  the  V.  A.s  of  Canton 
and  Swatow). 

32. — Kueichou.  Foreign  Missions.  Created  1696, 
then  joined  to  Ssuch'uan,  then  established  anew 
in  1846.     22  bishops. 

33. — S.Manchuria.  Foreign  Missions.  All  beyond 
the  Great  Wall  was  separated  from  the  diocese  of 
Peking  in  1838.  Mongolia  was  separated  from 
Manchuria  in  1840,  and  Manchuria  was  divided  in 
1898.     8  bishops. 

34. — N.  Manchuria.  Foreign  Missions.  Separated 
from  Manchuria  in  1898.     1  bishop. 

35. — Central  Mongolia.  Scheut  Mission.  Mon- 
golia was  made  a  Vicariat  in  1840^  then  had  several 
pro-vicars  and  was  again  a  Vicariat  in  1874.  It  was 
divided  into  three  Vicariate  in  1883.  Central 
-NFongolia  includes  the  north  and  north-west.  7 
bishbps,  etc. 

35. — W.  Mongolia  (Ortos).  Scheut  Mission. 
Created  in  1883  by  division  of  Mongolia.     3  bishops. 

37. — E.  Mongolia.  Scheut  Mission.  Created  in 
1883  by  division  of  Mongolia.     2  bishops. 

38. — W.  Ssuch'uan.  Foreign  Missions.  Created 
in  1696.  The  province  was  divided  into  two 
Vicariate  in  1855.     26  bishops. 

39. — E.  Ssuch'uan.  Foreign  Missions.  Formed 
in  1858  by  the  division  of  Ssuch'uan.  It  was  divided 
again  in  1860.     4  bishops. 

40. — S.  Ssuch'uan.  Foreign  Missions.  Created 
in  1860.     4  bishops. 

41. — E.  -  Chekiang.  Lazarist.  Separated  from 
Nanking  in  1696^  it  was  joined  to  Fukien  in  1718. 
In  1838  Chekiang  and  Kiangsi  were  made  a  Vicariat, 
and  Kiangsi  was  detached  in  1846.  Chekiang  was 
divided  into  two  in  1910.     12  bi.sihops. 

42.— W.  Ch^kiarfg.  Lazarist.  Created  1910. 
1  bi.shop. 

43. — N.  Chrhli.  Lazarist.  Formed  in  1856,  when 
the  diocese  of  Peking  was  suppressod  and  the  pro- 
vince divided  into  three  Vicariats.  Portions  have 
been  since  detached.     8  bishops. 

44.— S.E.  Chihli.  Jesuit.  Formed  in  1856. 
4  bishops. 

45.— W.  Chihli.  Lazarist.  Formed  in  1856. 
6  bishop."!. 


46. — N.E.  Chihli.  Lazarist.  Separated  from 
N.  Chihli  in  1899.     1  bishop. 

47. — Central  Chihli.  Lazarist.  Separated  frcxm 
N.  Chihli,  1910.     1  bishop. 

48. — Maritime  Chihli.  Lazarist.  Formed  in  1912 
and  including  only  one  prefecture, — Tientsin  fu. 
1  bishop. 

49. — Tibet.  Foreign  Missions.  In  the  17th 
century  there  was  an  Apostolic-Prefecture,  attached 
in  1820  to  Agra.  The  Vicariat  of  Lhasa  was 
established  in  1846,  divided*  into  two  prefectures 
and  re-established  in  1857.  The  episcopal  residence 
is  at  Tachienlu.     7  bishops. 

50. — Yiinnan.  Foreign  Missions.  Detached  from 
Nanking,  1696,  then  joined  to  Ssuch'uan  from  1781 
to  18^10,  and  then  re-established.  18  bishops,  etc. 
See  Congregations. 

De  Moidrey  :  La  Hierarchic  Catholique; 
Planchet  :  Les  Missions  de  Chine,  1917, 

VINAYA  SCHOOL  of  Chinese  Buddhism,  See 
Lii  Tsung. 

VISCOUNT.     See  Nobility. 

VISDELOU,  CLAUDE  DE,  ^ij  fS  Liu  Ying, 
a  Jesuit  Father  born  in  1656  in  Brittany.  He 
reached  China  in  1687,  being  one  of  the  first  five 
French  Jesuits  sent  there  by  Louis  XIV.  Sent 
from  Peking  to  Shansi,  poverty  forced  him  after 
two  years  to  go  to  Nanking.  After  a  visit  to 
Canton  he  returned  to  Peking  where  he  was  en- 
trusted with  the  cai'e  of  the  neophytes.  His  care- 
ful study  of  "Chinese  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  brethren  were  wrong  in  the  matter  of  Chinese 
rites,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  legate  de  Tournon 
he  laid  before  him  all  that  he  had  amassed  against 
them.  In  1708  Clement  XI  named  him  Vicar- 
Apostolic  of  Kueichou  and  Bishop  of  Claudiopolis. 
He  had  to  be  consecrated  secretly,  in  the  house 
at  Macao  where  the  legate  was  imprisoned.  In  1709, 
being  forced  by  the  persecution  of  his  brethren  to 
leave  China  he  went  to  Pondichery,  where  he  died 
November  11,  1737. 

He  was  a  brilliant  Chinese  scholar  and  devoted 
his  studies  to  the  history  of  the  races  to  the  north 
of  China.  His  Histoire  de  la  Tartaric  did  not 
appear  till  1780,  though  written  mucli  earlier  and 
probably  used  in  the  manuscript  by  De  Guignes  in 
his  Histoire  des  Huns.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
his  life  was  not  spent  in  .«uch  researches  instead  of 
having  been  spoiled  by  the  Rites  Controversy  [q.v.]. 

Havret  :  La  StHe  chr^tienne  de  Si-ngan-fou,  ii, 
p.  332,  note  ;  Rf.musat  :  Nouveaux  MHanges  Asia- 
tiqncs. 

VLADISLAVITCH,      SAVVA       LUKITCH, 

Russian  ambassador  to  China  in  1725  to  announce 
the  death  of  Peter  the  Great  and  the  accession  of 
Catherine.     He    was   not   able    after   six    months' 
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negotiationn  in  I'rUiiiK  to  do  aiiythiiiK,  hut  nt 
Kijikhtu  lio  coiicludrd  tlio  nocond  Treaty  between 
thii  two  countricH,  i\w  Tiraty  of  1727;  i»<»imtirin«« 
culled  the  Vldilinltnttih  Trtattj  (q.v.).  So«  liimnan 
lif  hit  inns  with  China. 

VLADISLAVITCH  TREATY,  1727,  between 
Cliinu  uiul  KiiHrtia,  the  muvuid  t^^^uty  nej^otiated  by 
China  with  IliMwia  and  with  any  foreign  power. 
It  dealt  with  li(>ntior«,  nierchantM,  rellKJ'^iu*  worHliip, 
etc.  It  wiiH  nmdo  at  Kiakhta,  and  tak<\H  its  name 
from  the  lllyikan  Count,  tlie  ambaHuador  of  Uu»HiA, 
who  signed  it. 

IIeutslkt  :   Treaties. 

VOLE.     See  Muridir. 

VON  DER  GABELENTZ,  HANS  GEORG 
Conon,  born  at  AlU^nburg  in  Goiinany  in  1840,  died 
there  in  1893.  In  1878  ho  was  made  Profefisor  of 
East  Asian  languages  in  Leipzig  I'nivcrsity;  and 
became  Professor  in  Bm^lin  University  in  1889. 
His  chief  work  was  on  Chinese  grammar. 


VON   KETTLER.    B— KetUer. 

VON  MOLLENUORFF.    8m  MoUmdor/f. 

VON    RICHTHOFEN.     Bm  Pirhthofer 

VORMELA,    (r,    nei/anM),    a    fKMuli.ir    j;-,..     .i 
like  aniu>&i,   wiLh  blark  undrrpitrU,  bla^  k  and  v^hiU 
faro,     and     a     \arieKaU'd     orange  and  brown     bock. 
It    in    lound    in    N.    8h«niii    ana    the    Ordfm.      8m 
Munfrltdir. 

SowKUHY  .  .journal,  N.C.U.U. A.8.,  w.l  ^Ivii, 
p    66. 

VOWS,  If  t^  h'u  yuan,  a  very  cooinon  pracHce 
in  c&Hc  of  HicknesB,  etc.  The  vow  may  be  to  giv« 
something  to  the  god  or  tempU,  or  to  do  oome  wofic 

of  merit,  .su<  li  oji  a  pilgrimage  or  a  faiit. 

I)()itr  :   UvrhvTchfi  BUT  If 8  Supemtitiong,  p,  342. 

VULTURES.  Only  two' upcciei  are  found  in 
China,  a  remarkable  fact,  attributed  to  the  paurity 
of  cattle  and  to  the  fart  that  the  Chimn^e  bury 
their  dead.     See  Accipitres. 


W 


WADE,  THOMAS  FRANCIS,  the  son  of 
Colonel  Thomas  Wade,  C.B.,  was  born  about  1818, 
entered  the  army  and  took  part  in  the  first  war  with 
China.  He  retired  as  lieutenant  in  1847,, and  became 
Assistant  Chinese  Secretary.  He  took  part  in  the 
'Battle  of  Muddy  Flat,'  being  then  Vi»e-Consul  at 
Shanghai.  In  1861  he  was  made  C,B.  and  appointed 
Chinese  Secretary  and  Translator  to  the  British 
Legation,  and  became  Minister  in  1871.  He  made 
the  Chefoo'  Convention  in  1876,  became  K.C.B.  in 
1875,  retired  in  1883  and  was  made  G.C.M.G.  in 
1889.  He  was  the  first  Prqfessor  of  Chinese  at 
Cambridge,  being  appointed  in  1888,  and  he  presented 
to  the  University  his  very  extensive  and  valuable 
collection  of  Chinese  books;  (see  Libraries).  He 
died  in  1895. 

As  a  Chinese  scholar  he  is  best  known  by  his 
Tzu  ErK  Chi  (q.v.),  and  by  the  system  of  romanis- 
ation  thereby  introduced.  A  list  of  his  writings 
may  be  found  in  the  T'oung  Pao  for  1895. 

WAGTAILS,     See  Motacillidae. 

WAI  WU  PU,  ^  ^  ^.  The  Foreign  office 
which  superseded  the  Tsung  li  yamen  {q.v.)  in  1901, 
in  accordance  with  a  scheme  prepared  by  W.  W. 
RocKHiLL,  (Special  Envoy,  U.S.A.)  and  Marquis 
KoMURA,  (Japanese  Envoy),  on  behalf-  of  the  other 


Plenipotentiaries. 
President. 


Prince     Ching     was    the    first 


WALNUTS,  Juglans  regia  sinensis,  >^  Ift 
Ho  Vao.  This  fruit  is  a  native  of  N.  China  and  is 
found  there  in  its  perfection.  The  trees  grow  in 
orchards,  but  in  mountain  valleys  where  terracei 
have  to  be  made  to  give  a  sufficiency  of  soil  they  are^ 
generally  found  single  or  in  small  groups. 

The  Chinese  cannot  graft  or  bud  the  walnut, 
hence  all  the  trees  are  seedlings,  and  the  quality  of 
the  nuts  differs  very  greatly,  even  in  the  same 
orchard. 

A  few  specimens  of  the  wild  walnut  may  be 
found ;  leaves  and  nuts  are  smaller  than  in  the 
cultivated  varieties  and  the  fruit  is  not  so  sweet; 
otherwise  there  is  little   difference. 

Meyer  :   Agricultural  Explorations,  etc. 

WANG,  £.     See  Imperial  Titles. 

WAKG  AN-SHIH,  2  3c  1?,  (1021-86)7  a 
celebrated  economist  and  reformer.  He  -first  became 
known  for  his  independent  interpretations  of  the 
Classics,  especially  with  reference  to  the  land 
question.  He  held  office  in  Chekiang  and  did  much 
to  help  agriculture,  especially  by  engineering  works 
against  floods.     In  1068  he  became  prime  minister 
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and  hejd  the  office  for  eighteen  years,  inducing  the 
emperor  to  carry  out  many  reforms. 

Among  his  measures  were  the  following.  Having 
made  a  new  land-survey  he  lowered  the  taxes  and 
made  them  payable  in  kind.  He  began  a  scheme 
to  benefit  commerce  by  government  transportation 
of  surplus  grain.  Government  loans  at  2%  per 
mens,  repayable  after  harvest  were  made  to  farmers. 
An  income-tax  was  levied  for  public  works,  instead 
of  forced  labour. 

He  met  with  great  opposition  ;  from  officials, 
because  they  objected  to  his  socialistic  views  ;  from 
the  people,  because  many  reforms  seemed  to  bear 
hardly  on  them  and  because  local  self-government 
harl  ceased.  He  was  dismissed  at  the  end  of  eighteen 
years,  and  most  of  his  work  was  undone 

Ferguson  :  Wang  Anshih,  Journal,  N.C.B. 
R.A.S..  vol.   XXXV. 

WANG  CHIH  ^%,  the  Chinese  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  a  Taoist  patriarch  who  is  said  to  have 
lived  under  the  Chin  dynasty.  After  awakening 
from  his  magical  s'leep,  which  lasted  several 
rerturies,  he  devoted  himself  .to  the  search  for 
inauortality,  and  obtained  it. 

Giles  :  Biographical  Dictionary. 

WANG  CH'UNG,  Hi  ^  ,  ^  "heterodox"  philo- 
sopher born  in  Chekiang,  a.d.  27,  who  in  spite  of 
pi^nury  acquired  a  vast  amount  of  learning.  He 
several  times  held  office,  but  his  views  prevented 
his  gaining  favour  with  his  superiors. 

He  is  the  boldest  of  all  the  Chinese  writerp. 
both  in  thought  and  expression.  He  derided  the 
superstitions  current  in  his  day  ;  he  denied  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  soul  being  immortal,  and  freely  criti- 
cised, not  only  Taoist  teachings,  but  even  those 
'of  CoNrucius  and,  Menctus. 

His  great  work,  the  |A  K^  Lun  Htng,  is  not 
it.self  much  known,  though  given  unwilling  re- 
cognition in  the  Catalogue  of  Ch'ien  Lung,  but  is 
much  quoted  by  other  authors.  He  died  in  97, 
just  when  a  friend  had  recommended  him  to  the 
Emperor,  wlio  bestowed  a  post  upon  him,  which  he 
did  not  live  to  fill. 

Giles  :    IJiographical   Dictionary. 

WANG  KHAN.     See  Kerait. 

WANG  MANG,  £  ^,  commonly  known  ad 
"the  Usurper,"  was  born  B.r.  53.  His  aunt  was 
wife  to  the  Emperor  Yii\N  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty; 
and  through  her  influence  he  attained  high  office  and 
was  made  Marquis.  He  married  his  daughter  to 
the  boy-EmDeror  P'ing  Ti,  and  was  himself  made 
Duke.  He  is  suspected  of  poisoning  this  Emperor, 
and  he  placed  a  two-year  old  successor  on  the  throne 
with  himself  as  Regent.  Three  years  later  (a.d.  9) 
he    set    this    child    aside    and    proclaimed    himself 


Emperor.  After  much  fighting  with  insurgents  he 
was  driven  from  power  and  wad  killed  in  a  revolt 
of  his  own  troops,  a.d.  23. 

WANG  PA,  je;  A.  forget  eight.  The  'eight' 
are  the  eight  cardinal  virtues  :  fiiial  piety,  brotherly 
love,  faithfulness,  sincerity,  propriety,  uprightness, 
moderation  and.  modesty.  To  forget  all  the  eight 
is  to  be  very  bad  indeed,  and  'eight-forgetter*  is 
one  of  the  worst  terms  of  reviiement  in  the  language. 
The  name  is  for  some  reason  given  to  the  tortoise, 
and  the  characters  (or  the  figure  of  a  tortoise)  are 
often  seen  on  walls,  where  the  meaning  is  'commit 
no  nuisance.'  The  term  is  found  as  early  as  a.d.  500. 
Other  explanations  are  also  given, 

WANG  PO.     See  Whampoa. 

WANG   SHOU-JEN.     See   Wang  Yang-ming. 

WANG  YANG-MING  £  (^  §5,  the  latest  of 
the  (.'onfucian  philosophers,  was  born  in  1472,  in 
the  8th  year  of  the  Ming  Emperor,  Ch'eng  Hua. 
His  name  was  Shou  Jen  ^  ^z,  but  his  disciples 
called  him  Yang-ming,  from  a  grotto  of  that  name 
near  his  home  in  Chekiang,  where  he  had  built 
himself  a  house.  He  was  of  a  high  aiui  ancient 
official  family,  an  ancestor  of  his  having  been  a 
general  in  the  time  of  the  Westfrm  Chin  dynasty. 
Another  ancestor,  who  was  serving  the  first  Ming 
Emperor,  was  killed  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties, 
by  the  aborigines  in  Kuangtung  province.  His  father^ 
Wang  Hua,  was  vice  president  of  the  Ecard  of 
Rites,  and  also  held  other  offices.  Wang  Yang-ming 
became  a  Chii  jen  at  twenty -one,  seven  years  later 
he  became  a  Ohin  shih,  and  somewhat  later  a  Hanlin, 
v\hen  he  was  given  office.  At  thfrty  he  was  a  Pro- 
vincial Judge.  He  was  at  first  much  given  to 
Taoist  practices,  but  gave  them  up  as  "hujnbugging 
and  not  in  accordance  with  the  true  way."  From 
the  age  of  thirty-four  he  began  to  attract  disciples 
by  his  re-interpretation  of  the  Confucian  doctrines. 
Ho  had  already  held  many  offices  when  in  1507  he 
VNas  degraded,  and  sent  to  Kueichow  in  an  inferior 
post  through  having  offended  a  powerful  eunuch. 
It,  is  a  pleasing  touch  that  while  in  Kueichow,  when 
all  his  followers  fell  ill,  Wang  Yang-ming,  though 
hourly  expecting  that  the  eunuch  would  work  his 
death,  busied -himself  with  chopping  wood,  carrying 
water  and  cooking  for  his  sick  attendants,  besides 
singing  to  them  and  telling  them  stories  to  beguile 
their  sorrow.  After  four  years  he  was  restored  to 
favour,  and  filled  many  posts  both  civiil  and  military 
with  conspicuous  success  :  he  was  governor  of 
several  Provinces,  and  received  many  honours. 

When  he  was  fifty-one  he  was  accused  to  the 
Throne  of  heterodoxy,  but  no  action  of  importance 
war,  taken. 

He  died  in  1528,  and  was  buried  at  Hungch'i, 
ten  miles  from  Hangchow. 
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Ut^  wan  r»inoiii/»Mi  in  1567  u«  ^  )^  Wis  i'n'kso, 
unci  Ml  iblib  tho  Kni{>or*>r  Wan  J.i  (/i(l(\r(Ml  lIiaI  hi* 
Bacriiico  in  thn  (/oiifiKUiin  tiimijjJrta  uliouUl  foltow 
Muit  of  ('oNrufiUH. 

iliB  views  differ  im)  widoly  irom  lUoae  of 
Cliu  11  SI  that  he  i«  ji'ganlMl  lui  luUrrKiox,  hut 
oepc'citUly  of  luU»  yoarh,  lio  hoa  hwii  inucli  atudied 
bbUi  by  ChinoBu  and  .)apunu«o.  flia  ro- interpretation 
ot  tho  claatiiua  ia  rctinurkublu  for  its  lofty  ideaJism, 
a.H  compared  with  Llio  ro.-di.sin  of  Cm;  Hsi,  and  hin 
irsiatenco  on  tlio  intuitive  nature  of  knowlodgf,  tho 
otnniprcflonco  6f  iniivd,  and  tho  correlation  of  know- 
ledge to  action,  may  yet  provide  a  n«w  point  of 
departure  in  tlie  dovelopmoiit  of  Ohinoso  tliought. 

His  biograpljy  and  part  of  liia  works  have  been 
traiiiilatcd  into  KngliKli  by  IIrnke. 

Hknkis  :  T/ie  I'hilosophy  of  Waruj  Yungmintj 
(191o). 

WANG  YING-LIN,  JiMl^  (a.d.  1223  1296). 
A  native  of  Chckiang  and  a  voluminous  "writer,  liia 
most  important  work  being  Yu  Uai  5^,  a  large 
encyclopaedia. 

He  is  also  regarded  generally  as  the  author  of 
the  San-tzU  Ching,  (q.v.). 

WAN  KUO  KUNG  PAO  S  ^  5^  fft  or  i?evtcu; 
of  the  Times^  was  a  weekly  penodicail  started  by 
Dr.  Young  J.  Allen  in  1868  and  continued  by  him 
for  about  15  years.  In  1888  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Christian  and  General  Knowledge 
resuscitated  it  as  a  monthly  magazine,  undertaking 
the  financial  and  business  responsibilities,  while 
Dr.  Allen  edited  it.  It  must  not  be  confused  with 
a  daily  by  the  same  name  started  by  the  Peking 
Reform  Club  in  1895  and  suppressed  early  in  1896, 
which  reproduced  many  of  Dr.  T.  Richard's 
article-s.  During  the  Reform  movementMn  1896,  the 
S.D.K.'s  monthly  reached  a  circulation  four  times 
as  large,  as  it  had  been  in  1894,  and  in  1898  a  re- 
fonner  proposed  to  the  Emperor  that  it  should  be 
made  the  Government  organ.  The  boycott  against 
American  goods  in  1902  seriou^y  af!e<cted  its 
circulation,  and  after  Dr.  Allen's  d-eath  in  May 
1907,  it  was  continued  only  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
a  weekly  called  the  Ta  T'ung  Pao  taking  its  place. 

Wan  LI  CH'ANG  CH'ENG.    See  Great  Wall. 

WAPITI,  J^  IS  ma  lu,  'hoi'se  deer';  a  large 
deer,  intermediate  in  form  between  the  Red  deer 
of  Europe  and  the  Wapiti  or  so-called  Elk  of 
America.     See  Cervidcc. 

SowERBY  :  Fur  and  Feather  in  North  China; 
Wallace  :  The  Big  Game  of  Central  and  Western 
China. 

WARD,  FREDERICK,  the  creator  of  The 
Ever- victorious  Aj-my,  was  born  in  1828  at  Salem, 
Mass.     He  led  a  rough,  adventurous  life  and  saw 
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a  good  deaJ  o(  lighting.  H«i  cajne  to  8hang^iAi  when 
Uiu  power  of  tiio  1  ai  T'lng  rcbiila  had  d<;clirM>d, 
though  thoy  woro  still  masters  of  liang'li/>w  aiid 
Soodiow,  U'Sidcs  resuting  siege  in  Naakiug.  Wajii> 
proposed  to  the  Shanghai  merchants  that  he  should 
capture  hung  kiang  |2  tC  ^^  profcctursJ  city  of 
Shanghai.  The  contract  being  made,  he  proceeded 
to  enlist  about  one  hundred  foreigners;  the  port 
wtt>*  at  tho  time  crowded  with  shipping,  and  th« 
Anglo  Froiidi  expedition  against  (Jhina  was  acting 
froln  Shaxighai ;  liencc,  among  discharged  sail</rs  or 
deaerters  from  riavy  or  army  it  was  not  difficult  to 
get  recruits,  but  of  course  the  foreign  authorities 
were  not  in  favour  of  such  action.  He  had 
BuiiGCViNK  (q.v.)  for  his  lieutenant. 

Tho  HrMt  attack  on  Sung  kiang  failed  and  th« 
surviving  foreigners  were  disbanded ;  a  second 
attack,  with  a  smaller  force  of  Manilamen, 
fiucooedcd.  He  then  made  two  disaiitrous  attecnpts 
to  take  Ch'ing  p'u,  and  was  himself  severelj 
wounded.  He  got  into  great  trouWe  with  foreign 
authorities,  who  still  wifthcd  to  remain  neutral,  and 
who  did  not  want  encouragement  to  bo  given  to 
desertion  ;  and  he  waa  even  in  prison  for  a  time. 

At  ilast  he  and  Burcevine  decided  to  employ  no 
more  foreigners  but  to  di.scipline  natives,  a  plan 
to  which  the  Chinese  readily  agreed.  By  the  end 
of  January,  1862,  he  had  a  force  of  8,000  drilled 
Chinese  under  ten  foreign  officers.  These  had  »oine 
successes,  and  when  the  rebels  broke  the  agreement 
which  kept  them  thirty  miles  from  Shanghai,  and 
English  and  French  joined  the  Imperialists  in 
resisting  them,  Ward's  force  co-operated  with  the 
foreign  troops.  After  the  first  great  victory  the 
British  naval  and  military  authorities  reported  very 
favourably  on  Ward's  force,  and  an  Imperial  decree 
designated  it  'The  Ever-victorious  Army.'  Ward 
with  this  army  then  -did  a  great  deal  of  fighting, 
but  for  some  time  it  was  always  with  ihe  support 
of  foreign  troops.  He  was  mortally  wounded  in 
attacking  Tzu  Ki  and  died  within  the  day  at 
Ningpo.  He  left  instructions  a*  to  the  carrying 
on  of  his  work,  and  asked  to  be  buried  in  the  court 
of  the  Confucian  Temple  at  Sung-kiang ;  this  extra- 
ordinary request  was  granted,  and  very  high  honour 
was  shewn  to  the  dead. 

WATCH-TOWERS,  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  the  Mongols  as  signal  towers,  extend 
from  Peking  to  Shanhaikwan  and  into  Manchuria. 
Other  towers,  found  along  the  foot-hills  in  the 
Western  Hills,  are  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
for  protection  against  hill-robbers. 

WATER-CLOCK.     See  Clepsydra. 

WATTE RS,  THOMAS,  was  born  in  Ireland 
in  1840  and  died  in  London,  January  10,  1901.  He 
was  appointed  a  student-interpreter  in  the  British 
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Consular  Service  in  1863  and  was  Consul  in  various 
ports  until  1895  when  he  retired.  He  was  interested 
in  botany  and  discovered  quite  a  number  of  new 
species  or  varieties.  But  he  is  especially  known  as  a 
student  of  Buddhism.     His  works  are  as  follows  : — 

Lao  Tzu,  A  Study  in  Chinese  Philosophy  (1870) ; 
A  Guide  to  the  Tablets  in  the  Temple  of  Confucius, 
(1879) ;  Essays  on  the  Chinese  Language,  (1889) ; 
atories  of  Everyday  Life  in  China,  (1896) ;  besides 
many  articles  in  reviews,  etc.  His  work  On  Yiian 
Chwang's  Travels  in  India  appeared  posthumously, 
1904. 

Bretschneider  :  History  of  European  Botanical 
Discoveries ;  Cordier  :  T'oung  Pao,  1901,  p.  92. 

WAX  INSECT.     See  Wax,  White. 

WAX,  VEGETABLE,  is  produced  from  the 
fruit  of  a  tree  of  the  lihus  order,  the  substance 
being  formed  between  the  kernel  and  the  outer  skin 
of  the  seed,  and  in  its  crude  form  is  of  greenish 
tinge.  The  foreign  firms  deal  in  this  article  under 
the  name  of  green  vegetable  tallow  and  consider  it 
a  variety  of  the  ordinary  white  vegetable  tallow. 
The  Chinese,  however,  distinguish  it  by  the  name 
o'i ,ch*iyu^  fJa,  from  vegetable  tallow,  which  they 
call  p'i-yu  jX  i^,  a.nd  which  is  found  in  the  form  of 
a  coating  round  the  seed  of.  Sapium  sapiferum,  (see 
Tallow,  Vegetable).  Vegetable  wax  is  now  being 
refined  in  Hankow  and  is  exported  both  in  its 
refined  and  crude  form,  but  chiefly  in  the  latter. 
It  has  lately  come  into  favour  in  Europe  for  candle- 
making,  and  a  considerable  demand  for  it  has  sprung 
up.  It  is  harder  and  more  wax-like  than  vegetable 
tallow,  and  it^  melting  point  is  higher.  The  trade 
in  it  se-ems  capable  of  great  expansion,  pjrovided  the 
supply  can  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 

The  exports  of  vegetable  wax,  which  were 
33,000  piculs  in  1909.  worth  TLs.  293,000,  fell  in  the 
following  years  ;  but  44,000  piculs  were  exported  in 
1914,  which  included  7,000  piculs  from  Ichang  and 
Shasi.  The  export  in  1916  was  pels.  7,725,  value 
Tls.  87,419. 

Hankow  Customs  Report,  1909. 

WAX,  WHITE,  Q  ^  paila.  Insect  white 
wax  is  produced  by  a  scale-insect,  the  Coccus  pe-la, 
being  deposited  on  the  branches  of  an  ash  [Fraxinus 
chinensis)  and  of  a  privet  [Ligustrum  lucidum, 
ifc  il  )•  It  has  long  been  an  object  of  interest  in 
Europe,  being  mentioned  as  early  as  1655  by  Martini 
in  his  Novus  Atlas  Sinensis.  The  chief  centre  of 
th'^  industry  is  Kiating  fu,  Ssuch'uan,  but  the 
insecte  are  bred  in  the  Kienchang  Valley,  further 
south-west.  Here  they  c^eveJop  during  the  winter 
on  the  privet.  The  cone-like  scales  full  of  minute 
eggs  arc  removed  Jate  in  April  to  the  wax  districts 
200  miles  north-east,  by  porters  who  travel  in  relays 
and  make  the  journey  in  6  days,  speed  being  neces- 


sary, especially  in  warm  weather,  in  order  lo  arrive 
before  the  insects  hatch  out.  The  cones  are  placed 
on  pollarded  trees,  either  ash  or  privet,  where  they 
hatch  out  and  after  a  moulting  period  deposit  the 
wax  (probably  as  a  protection  against  enemies)  on 
the  lower  surfaces  of  tho  branches.  The  deposit 
continues  until  the  end  of  August,  when  the  wax  is 
gathered,  placed  in  boiling  water,  and  skimmed  off 
the  surface  on  which  it  floats  ;  it  is  then  moulded 
into  cakes.  The  wax  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
spermaceti,  but  is  much  harder.  It  is  oojourttess 
and  almost  odourless,  tasteless,  brittle,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  dissolves  with  great  difficulty  in 
naphtha.  It  hardens  by  long  immersion  in  cold 
water.  It  is  largely  used  as  a  coating  for  Chinese 
candles,  its  high  melting  point  (180°  F.)  rendering 
it  useful  as  a  protection  to  the  fats  and  oils 
empfloyed,  which  melt  at  100°  F.  Other  uses  are, 
to  impart  a  gloss  to  good  paper ;  to  coat  pills  ;  to 
polish  jade,  soapstone,  and  superior  furniture  ;  and 
to  give  lustre  to  cloth. 

The  production  is  50,000  piculs  in  a  poor  year 
aii.d  as  much  as  100,000  piculs  in  a  very  good  year. 
Most  of  it  remains  in  Western  China,  but  in  1906 
14,000  piculs  were  exported  from  Chungking  down 
the  Yangtze. 

Though  the  best  wax  is  from  Ssuch'uan,  it  is 
also  produced  in  several  other  provinces ;  its  range 
is  really  from  Chihli  to  Hainan, 

The  export  in  1916  was  pcLa.  8,690,  vaiuo 
71s.  520,386. 

Baber  :  Report,  1879 ;  Hosie  :  Three  Years  in 
W.  China;  Wilson  :  A  Naturalist  in   W.  China. 

WEASEL.     See  Mustelidoe. 

WEAVER-BIRDS.     See  Ploceince. 

WEDDELL,  JOHN,  the  commander  of  an 
expedition  to  find  out  the  possibilities"  of  trade  with 
China.  It  was  organized  by  Sir  W.  Courteenes 
(g.v.)  and  seems  to  haVe  enjoyed  the  special  favour 
of  Charles  I.  The  expeddtion  consisted  of  four 
ships  and  two  pinnaces,  and  among  other  merchants 
on  board  was  Peter  Mundt,  who  wrote  a  valuable 
journal.  (See  Mundy).  It  sailed  in  April,  1636. 
On  reaching  Macao  it  found  the  Portuguese  ready 
to  ilse  any  means  to  prevent  others  than  themselves 
from  having  trade  with  China;  and  it  found/  the 
Chinese  arrogant,  timid,  and  blustering.  Weddell 
was  exceedingly  bold  and  forced  his  way  to  Canton, 
but  it  was  nearly  a  century  before  English  trade  was 
reaUy  established  in  that  city. 

Fames  :  The  English  in  China. 

WEEGUR,  Dr.  Edkins'  romanization  of  the 
name  generally  written  Ouigur  or  Uighur.  See 
Uighiir. 

WEI  CH'I,  ^  k^.  surrounding  chess,  often 
called  chess  by  foreigners.     U    ing  ch'i,  however, 
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ia  iiiu  gaiiio  niniilar  to  chciui,  while  wei  ch'i  dur-M  itol 
I'l'M-iiililii  it.  lii  .Ja|iaii  iL  IK  (idltd  ynbiiiuj^  but, 
ugtiiu,  it  in  quitu  uiiliku  tlui  giiiiiu  known  in  ihu 
\Vu>t  by  that  naiiiu. 

It  IB  an  iinriont  K<inio,  bi'ing  limt  niuntionud  in 
C  hinuiiu  wnttngii  ubout  ii.c:.  626,  tt(xordin|{  i^ 
Kdkinm;  und  it  iM  native  in  Chinu.  It  in  rc^iU-dtHl 
ikt  tliu  nobUv4t  uf  ^tunos  und  in  luucli  {)luy4'd  by  thti 
littniti,  while  (lu'hii  iM  inui'u  in  favour  wiUi  hiildiern. 
It  a])|)oaru  a  hini^>lo  K^'i'^S  >^'^  i**  riviliy  nnrnt  dillicuit. 

Thu  Kquai'o  bo^ud  on  wiiit  h  it  u  jtluycd  IB 
disidrd  by  oightion  linca  each  way,  making  324 
B(juiuoti.  The  }>lay,  iiowuver,  ia  at  tiio  puinta 
wht'itJ  tho  linoa  cut  or  nun^'t ;  there  are  therefore 
361  })laces. 

The  'men'  aj'e  round,  Hat  stonea,  black  and 
white,  each  player  beginning  witii  a  bagful  of  one 
colour.  The  opponents  j)lay  alternately,  putting  a 
stone  down  on  an  unoccupied  point.  Tho  object  of 
each  is  to  occupy  as  much  of  tho  boiird  as  possible. 
This  is  done  by  making  enclosures,  tho  unoccupied 
pointa  in  which  count  to  the  player  as  well  as  tho 
occupied  ones;  or  by  surrounding  and  so  capturing 
the  enemy  pieces  on  the  boiU'd.  Henco  the  name  of 
the  game. 

The  description  to  which  the  reader  Ls  referred 
is  full  and  dear  and  illustrated  with  diagrams. 
Se€  Chess. 

VoLPiCELLi  :  Wei-ch'i,  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S., 
Nol.  xxvi. 

WEI  DYNASTY.    One  of  the  Three  Kingdoms, 
iq.v.).     The  rulers  were  as  follows. 
Dyn.  Title  Accession  Reign  Title         Adopted 

A.D.  A.D. 

220  H  fj]  Huang^  Ch'u  220 

227  :tc  5fiJ  T'ai  Ho  227 

W  tt  Ch'ing  Lung  2o3 

^  V]   Ching   Ch'u  237 


^     ^  Wen  Ti 
§J3     ^  Ming  Ti 


B     ^  Fci  Ti, 
^^)y  Ch'i  Wang 
Fang 


y}^  ^  Shao  Ti 

^  ;^  Kao  Kuei 

IK  ^  Hsiang  Kung 

7C  ^  Yuan  Ti 


240  IE  ^  Cheng  Shih 

^  apt  Chia  P'ing 

!■  254jE7C  Cheng  Yiian 

-g-  H  Kan  Lu 
260  ^  7C   Ching  Yiian 
j^  KB   Hsien  Hsi 


240 

249 

254 

256 
260 
264 


WEI     DYNASTY,     NORTHERN,      ^  ^  IE, 

(House  of  ToBA  ^  5^  i$  ;  also  called  Yuan  Wei 
7C  H  ).  A  Tartar  dynasty.  One  of  the  partial 
dynasties  of  the  north  during  the  Epoch  of  Division. 
It  became  almost  a^  extensive  as  the  Ea.stern  Chin 
which  preceded,  and  Ksiao  Wen  Ti  (471-499)  fixed 
its  capit-al  at  Lo  yang.  Its  capital  was  at  Tu-p'ing 
ch'»>ng  in  N.  Shansi,  the  present  Ta-t'ung  fu,  where 


iMipodiiiii  ( .ivo  t>  iij.  •  r-.  niill  remain  to  witiirM  lu 

tlm  d^«uu»ty'n  /•••il  for  limlflluj-in. 

In  &.S5  it  divided  into  Kiutam  aiid  Wcj^tero,  ftod 
th»«o  wore  Boori  overcomo  by  N.  Ch'i  and  N.  Chou. 
Dyn.  Titlo  Acccation    lieign  Title         Adopted 


A  r- 


JBItf^TttoWuTi 


(ifiTC^Ming  Yuan  Ti    400 


mm 


I  hi  11.^'  hhih 

T'i.1.    i  .    i 
Yung  ii  •../<- 
Sh^n  Jui 
T'ai  Ch'ang 


i:i»lfl?  T'ai  Wa  Ti        421    ft  It    Shih  Kuang 


An 


Sh6n  Chia 
Yen   IIo 
T'ai   Yen 
T'ai  I*'ing 
Chtjn  Chun 


A.D. 

386 

ao6 

306 

101 

•;■';  J 
414 
416 
121 
423 
432 
435 
440 
440 


Cheng  P'ing    452 


Kj^I  Nan-an  Wang    452   7^  ^    Ch'cng  P'ing   452 
:^;i5c^/'Wc'n  Ch'6ng  Ti  ^52  9^  'Jc    Hsing  An         452 

5U  Hi    Hsing  Kuang   451 

*  ^    T'ai  An  455 

^]  ^    Ho  P'ing         460 

ffbi:^ Hsien  Wen  Ti    466    3^  5ic    T'ien  An  466 

£!cm    Huang  Hsing   467 
^:J:^  Hsiao  Wen  Ti    471    i^  ^    Yen   Hsing       471 

7A  m  Ch'eng  Ming  476 
477 
500 
504 
503 
512 
516 


l:S5^Hsuan  Wu  Ti 


500 


;*C  #ff  T'ai  Ho 

&  m  Ching  Ming 

jE  Itk  Cheng  Shih 

^k  ^  Yung  P'ing 

$^  g  Yen   Ch'ang 

^gg^  Hsiao  Ming  Ti  516    Kfi  ^  Hsi  P'ing 

%'^  li  Shen  Kuei 


E^T%5Lin-t*ao  Wang    528 
^•^^  Hsiao   Chuang 

Ti  528 


517 

jE  7t  Cheng  Kuang  519 
#  1  Hsiao  Ch'ang  525 
K  ^    Wu  T'ai  528 


7X  :ic 


Chien  I 
Yung  An 
^  ffl:    Keng  Hsing 
l^?l?zETung-haiWang  530   ^  59    Chien  Ming 
f^^^ChiehMinTi     531    ^m    Chin  T'ai 
^S.^An-ting  Wang    531    tp  M    Chung  Hsing    531 
^^^  Hsiao  Wu  Ti      532   3k.  li    T'ai  Ch'ang     &32 

7ic  ^    Yung  Hsing     532 
^  S   Yung  Hsi         532 


528 
528 
529 
530 
531 


WESTERN  WEI   DYNASTY. 
Dyn.  Title  Accession    Reign  Title 


^  ^Wen  Ti 

^  ij^  Ti  Ch'in  or 

m  ^     Fei  Ti 

^  ^Kung  Ti 


Adopted 

A.P.  A.D. 

535  ^^  Ta.  T'ung  535 


652 
554 


fi?)5i 
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EASTERN   WEI    DYNASTY. 
Dyn.  Title  Accession    Reign  Title        Adopted 

A.D.  A.D. 

^^ffr Hsiao  ChingTi  534   ^  ^    T'ien   P'ing  534 

yt  ^   Yuan  Hsiang  538 

m^    Hsing  Ho  539 

^  %    \Vu  Ting  543 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  The  native 
system  is  chaotic,  not  because  taels  and  catties  are 
less  sensible  than  grams  and  kilograms,  but  because 
there  is  no  absolute  weight  or  measure  in  China. 
Relatively  all  taels  may  contain  sixteen  liamj 
(though  this  is  only  generally  true),  aad  every  foot 
or  cA'iA  may  have  ten  inches  or  ts'un^  but  the  tael 
or  foot  varies  greatly  in  different  trades  and  in 
different  localities. 

In  1889  Mr.  Morse  collected  information  from 
all  parts  of  China,  anjd  published  valuable  tables  in 
the  N.r.]l.R.A.S.  Journal.  They  shew  that  the 
catty,  for  example,  varies  between  4  ounces  avoir- 
dupois for  tea  in  Peking  and  40.40  ounces  avoir- 
dupois for  coal  in  Honan,  Other  weights  and  mea- 
sures show  similar  variations.  (See  Mou).  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  of  much  use  therefore  to  give  a 
T.tblc  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

At  the  ports,  where  trade  is  done  with 
foreigners,  it  has  been  necessary  to  fix  certain 
weights  and  measures  by  treaty. 

The  Republic  on  January  6,  1915,  passed  a  law, 
ttl  ^  ?fe,  reforming  weights  and  measures  by  in- 
troducing the  metric  system  (  ^  ^  and  ^  Jx  ]  side 
by  side  with  the  native  system.  The  law  should 
have  come  into  force  in  the  capital  on  October  1, 
1916.  but  the  time  was  extended  to  January  1,  1917. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  a  dead  letter.  It  is  given  in 
full  by  Planchet. 

Planchet  :  Afissions  de  Chine,  1917;  Journal  : 
N.C.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  xxiv,  Currency  and  Measures 
in  China;  Morse  :  Trade  and  Administration  of 
China :  China  Yeah  Book. 

WEIHAIWEI  gjc^t^,  a  Territory  leased  to 
Great  Britain  by  a  treaty  dated  July  1,  1898.  It 
lies  on  he  northern .  coast  of  Shantung,  in  lat. 
37''  30'  N.  an^i  lonc^.  122°  10'  E.,  and  comprises  the 
Bay  of  Weihaiweij  all  the  islands  in  the  bay,  and  a 
strip  of  land  tep -miles  wide  along  the  whole  coast- 
line of  the  bay.  The  area  of  the  Territory  is 
283  sq.  miles.  Great  Britain  has  also  rights, 
including  that  of  fortification,  over  all  the  coast 
region  east  of  the  meridian  121°  40'. 

The  bay  i.s  six  miHes  wide  and  three  or  four 
drop;  it  is  sheltered  by  an  island,  Liukung  tao 
^  ^  J&  1  t-wo  miles  long,  lying  acro.^s  the  entrance 
and  making  two  passages  into  the  harbour.  Th-e 
mainland  is  hilly,  and  includes  rancros  named 
Fitzgerald  Range,  Seymour  Range,  Farquharson 
Range  and   Macdonald  Range.     The  last,  which  is 


the  furthest  south,  has  the  highest  peak  in  the 
Territory,  1,589  ft. 

The  south-western  corner  of  Liukung  tao  and 
the  -northern  shore  of  Narcissus  Bay,  which  lies 
opposite,  are  the  centre  of  foreign  activity ;  Port 
Edward,  the  administrative  capital,  lies  in  Narcissus 
Bay,  and  Weihaiwei,  the  insignificant  native  city, 
lies  a  mile  west  of  the  bay. 

The  climate  is  considered  excellent,  though  the 
winter  cold  is  very  severe.  The  average  annual 
rain-falil  is  19.2  inches. 

Sir  J.  Hope  Grant  visited  the  bay  in  1860,  when 
seeking  a  suitable  place  for  the  British  forces  of 
the  Expedition ;  but  he  decided  that  the  accommod- 
ation was  insufficient. 

Weihaiwei  came  into  prominence  in  1895,  when 
the  Japanese  assaulted  it  by  land  and  sea,  destroyed 
Admiral  Ting's  damaged  squadrons  and  received 
the  surrender  of  the  forts  and  remnant  of  the  fleet 
on  February  12  :  Ting  committed  suicide  at  once 
after  surrendering.  Japanese  troops  remained  in 
the  place  for  three  years  pending  payment  of  the 
stipulated  indemnity;  but  in  1898,  Russia  having 
leased  Port  Arthur  and  Germany  having  seized 
Kiaochow,  Great  Britain  took  over  Weihaiwei  "for 
as  long  a  period  as  Port  Arthur  remains  in  the 
occupation  of  Russia.^' 

It  remained  under  the  joint  adininistration  of 
the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  till  1901,  Sir  A. 
DcRWARD  being  Commissioner ;  it  was  then  put 
under  the  Colonial  Office  and  Sir  James  H.  Stevv.\rt 
liOCKHART,  K.c.M.G.  arrived  as  Commissioner  in 
May,  1902.     He  still  holds  that  post  in  1917. 

The  British  Government  has  never  developed 
the  place  for  naval  purposes,  and  in  the  consequent 
uncertainty  as  to  its  future  it  has  not  developed 
much  commercially.  It  is  however  of  much  value 
as  a  sanatorium  for  the  navy,  as  a  health  resort  for 
Shanghai  re«3idents  and  others,  and  as  an  educational 
centre. 

An  interesting  episode  in  the  history  of  the 
Territory  was  the  formation  of  The  Chinese 
Regiment,  [q-v.]. 

Johnston  :  Lion  and  Dragon  in  North  China; 
BrucF  INTiTFORn  :  The  Territory  of  W  ci-HaiWei. 

WEIMAR  MISSION.  See  General  Protestant 
Missionary  Society. 

WEI,  STATE  OF^,  a  small  feudal  Chou  State 
lying  west  of  Lu  and  north-west  of  Sung,  between 
the  Yollow  River  as  it  then  was  and  now  is,  with  its 
capitaJl  at  Wei-hui  fu.  The  fief  was  given  by  Wen 
Wang  to  one  of  his  sons  with  the  title  of  Marquis 
fj^,  which  was  changed  to  that  of  Duke  -Si-  in 
iT.c.  770.  CoNFunus  stayed  twice  in  Wei  and  it 
was  from  there  that  he  was  recalled  to  Lu  after* 
his  fourteen  years  of  wandering.  The  State  became 
dependent  on  Wei  |JJ[  about  B.C.  400  and  was  des- 
troyed at  the  rise  of  the  Ch'in  dynasty. 
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WCI,     STATE     OF,     0|,    loniclinuM     written 

N;;\vi'i,  which  JH  |iri>liahly  tU  oii^iiwU  ]iu-i»iiininuti(#n 
aihl  wliiih  (l»«lin^iii«hrji  it  inmi  the  Stiitr  of  Wei 
1^  .  Oijo  of  thr  Th-rti^  ^'hin,— th«  thns?  iStoU'*  into 
wliiih  ('liin  ^  wan  divi(lo<l  in  u.c.  451.  The  othhr 
two  wcro  If  an  nnd  ( 'hiw> ;  thry  wore  n-c  oj^ni/.rd  om 
»ej)aruto  StaU>b  by  Uio  KiiipiNTor  in  ».<'.  403.  The 
Bubfiof  of  thiA  nanu)  won  ^ranU-d  by  Chin  M(4iie 
two  centuries  earlier,  the  capital  bein>{  later  fixod 
at  Ta  laan^,  which  is  in  K'ai  fen^  fu  ;  hence  w}ii«n 
it  became  an  independcMit  StaU^  it  waa  Hometinies 
called  Uie  State  of  f^iang.  It  included  partu  of  the 
present  Chihli,  Ilonan,  Sharijti  and  Shensi.  It  was 
one  of  the  Seven  Martial  States  and  it  pro\  idk'd 
oao  of  the  Four  Loadera  who  delayed  tlie  final  con- 
quest of  tlie  Empire  by  Ch'in-  Chang  I,  the 
political  adventurer,  was  a  native  of  Wei.  Mencius 
visited  Kini^  IIiii  of  Liantj  or  \Vci  in  B.r.  320.  and 
their  conver.^^ations  are  given  as  the  first  Hook  in 
M(7icius.  The  State  waj  destroyed  by  Ch'in  in 
B.C.  225,  after  Han  and'  Cliao  had  been  already 
extinG:uished. 

TscHi'PF.  :  I/isfoirc  (lr.<  Troiii  pDi/nurrifS  Finn, 
Wei  ct  Tchao;  Hirth  :  Thr  Ancient  History  vf 
China. 

WEI  YANG,  ^!^,  a  reformer  in  the  Ch'inU* 
State  who  die-J  b.c.  i^'6.  He  beilongcd  to  the  ruling 
family  of  Wei  but  Sierved  Ch'in  and  made  it  great. 
He  was  made  Prince  of  Shang  ^fj" ,  but  on  the  death 
of  DuUe  Hsiao  :^,  his  patron,  the  next  ruler  killed 
him  and  all  his  family.  For  liis  reforms  see  Giles' 
Biofjraphical  Dictionary,  2296. 

A 

WEN  CHANG,  ^  l^i,  an  essay  fonnerly  re- 
quired in  examinations.  The  value  of  this  kind  of 
study  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  time  it 
required.  It  may  be  compai'etd  with  thf  making  of 
Latin  verse  by  the  ordinary  English  schoolboy. 

It  was  frequently  referred  to  as  the  A  flS  ^ 
pa  ku  wCn,  eight-legged  essay,  because  divided  into 
eight  heads  in  a  very  artiticial  manr.or.  Sentences 
of  four  and  six  characters  came  alternately,  ar.d 
each  set  of  ten  charactci's  was  antithetical.  Style 
alone  was  considered,  the  matter  might  be  moi's 
commonplace  or  even  nonsense. 

It  was  condemned  by  Chang  Ckih-tung  in  his 
Ch'iian  hsiieh  p'ien  {q.v.)  and  was  finally  abolished 
in  1898. 

WEN  CH'ANG.     See  Wen-ti. 

WENC H  0 W  fa  !Mi-  ^  Treaty  Port  opened  by  the    , 
Chefoo    Convention    in    1877.      It    is    in    Chekiang 
province,  twenty  miles  up  the  river  Ou,  ^  in  lat.    | 
270.  .18'   4"   N.   and  long.    120°.  .38^28"   E.      There    | 
is  no  foreign  settlement,  the  Customs  being  outside 
the  north  wall,  and  the  Consulates  and  residences 
being    on    the    island    Chiang    Hsin    Ssu    jT   >t*  ^ 
opposite  the   city.     This   island  is  also  called   Two 
Pagodas  Island  [q.v.)  and  Conquest  Island. 


Tho   population   U  •■Umatdd    at   100,000,    th« 

foreign  popuUtjon  b  'fBci&U 

Arim.      'J'hr    pO(>plc    u:  :.  .    ..:.td    M    1*1....                     i 

uiiontorj)ruiinf(,    but  they   have   frequently 

in  rioU.  1916            iVlb 

Net  Vttrvmu   lrnp';rU  1, Ml, 772     1,230.047 

Not  ChuM^^*.  '^>V'iM       785,109 

KxporU  l,2'Jl,262    1,490,157 


Toul  Ilk.TU. 


3,306,968    3,605,313 


WEN  HSIEN  T  UNG  K'AO  XW,At'  8^ 
Ln  Shu. 

WEN  LI,  X  i^.  ^*'cn  ii  in  th.  ..  :.  -  :  \,  .:,. 
or  clah.si(  al  language  in  contract  '•^iiu  im:  i^.^iiLh 
language,  especially  Kuan  hua  {'^  fj),  findi  no  re- 
cognition in  Chinese  lexicography.  Therefore  iUi 
definition  a«  the  "classical  style,  or  style  of  com- 
poHition,"  in  such  dn  tioi.aries  as  Giles,  Williams, 
etc.,  i«  without  authority.  Indeed  the  phrase  itself 
hardly  finds  a  recognition  in  Chinese.  The  P'ti  Win 
I'un  Fu  ( DH  3it  fil  Jff )  does  mention  it,  but  not  in  any 
sense  as  referring  to  language.  The  two  words  come 
together  in  the  Chung  Yung  ( l|i  flf )  Chap.  31; 
'X^^^.^D^'ii  M  tH  "Accomplished,  distinctive,' 
contt'ntraLi\e  and  searching,  fitted  to  exercise  dis- 
crimination." From  Dr.  Llgge's  translation  it  will 
be  evident  that  it  is  not  a  combined  phrase  but  two 
distinct  words,  each  with  a  meaning.  This  must 
be  maintained  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  would 
take  li  as  qualifying  wtn. 

Comparative  references  are  found.  The  ^  |£ 
says,  "His  argument  is  more  weighty  than  his 
language,  but  your  language  is  superior  to  your 
thought.  When  language  e.xcels  principle  (  ^) 
there  is  danger  of  a  fall."  ^<  \  "^  Wf  f^  t^  '^  ^ 
ai^3S  t^  ^  i^  Jf.  S?  !g^  5^  la.     Han-  Yu  (It^tf) 

says,  A^-it^  ^il^m^U:tt^^^^v^.^ 

"Words  are  the  perfection  of  sound,   and   the  uui 
words  are  the  perfection  of  words." 

The  foregoing  suggests  that  in  ancient  times  the 
written  and  the  spoken  languages  were  identical. 
People  wrote  as  they  spoke  :  and  very  many  of  the 
classical  phrases  found  in  the  t'u  hua  (i  fj) 
of  certain  localities  may  be  a  relic  of  this  ancient 
identity. 

The  term  Wen  U  is  now  In  constant  use,  never- 
theless, especially  among  foreigners,  to  denote  the 
Chinese  literary  style,  which  differs  in  degrees  of 
conciseness  on  obscurity,  and  hence  is  sometimes 
divided  into  "high"  and    'low"  Wen  li. 

Works  in  colloquial  or  mandarin,  largely  pro- 
duced by  missionaries  for  the  common  people,  are 
scorned  by  the  literati.    See  Grammars ;  Wen  chang. 

WEN  SHU,  a  Bodhisattva.     See  Manju'sri. 

WEN  Tl,  "^^f  the  god  of  Literature,  also 
named  Wen  ch'axg  ti  chiIn    3C  ^  ^  ^  •     One  of 
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the  canonical  divinities,  worshipped  officiaJdy 
tliroughout  China  on  the  3rd  day  oi  the  2nd  moon 
and  on  an  auspicious  day  in  the  8th  moon,  with 
sacrifices.  He  was  once  probably  a  living  man  of 
the  T'ang  period  named  Chang,  who  lived  in  Ssu- 
ch'uan.  He  is  suppop^d  to  have  been  re-incarnated 
many  times,  and  was  deified  in  the  Yuan  dynasty 
(1314  A.D.).  But  he  is  also  the  inhabitant  of  the 
constellation  Ursa  Major,  and  the  part  of  that 
constellation  which  the  Chinesp  call  K'uci  JB  is  also 
worslupp€<i  as  god  of  Litei-ature,  and  in  every  State 
temple  to  Wen  ti  there  will  aJso  be  found  a 
representation  of  the  K'uei  star  [K'uei  hsing).  The 
place  of  the  latter  in  the  heavens  is  indicated  by 
putting  his  image  in  a  tower,  (whether  in  connection 
with  the  Wen  Ti  temple  or  independent),  called 
K'uci  hsing  lou  jfi  §.  ffl-  These  two  ideas  of  the 
deity  are  inextricably  mingled.  See  K'uei  Hsing. 
Mayers  :  N.C.B.R.A.S.  Journal,  1869;  Dore  : 
Jiecherches  sur  Ics  Superstitions  en  Chine,  veil,  vi, 
p.  29. 

WERNER,  EDWARD  THEODORE  CHAL- 
MERS, was  born  in  New  Zealand  in  1864  and 
entered  the  (^hina  Consular  Service  in  1884.  He 
was  Consul  at  Foochow  when  he  retired  on  a 
pension  in  1914.  In  1905  he  was  sent  on  a  mission 
in  H.M.S.  Snipe  to  investigate  and  settle  the  affair 
of  the  massacre  of  missionaries  at  Nanch'ang.  He 
is  a  Barrister-at-law,  being  called  to  the  bar,  Middle 
Temple,  in  1905. 

He  has  published  an  important  work,  Descriptive 
Sociology,— Chinese  (Part  IX  of  Herbert  Spencer's 
srries),  the  first  work  to  present  the  phenomena  of 
Chinese  civilization  (its  morphology,  physiology, 
and  development)  in  a  complete  and  scientific  form. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  various  pamphlets,  The 
Great  Wall  of  China;  Herbert  Spencer  and  Bergson; 
etc.,  etc.,  beside  many  articles  in  reviews. 

WESLEYAN     METHODIST     MISSIONARY 

Society. 

Headquarters  : — London,  England. 

Entered  China,  18^2. 

Work.««  in  Kuangtung,  Kuangsi,  Hupei  and 
Huran. 

South  China  District. — The  first  Wesleyan 
missionary- was  the  Rev.  G.  Piercy  (died  1913),  who 
was  in  the  first  instance  unconnected  and  self- 
supporting,  but  later  was  accepted  by  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Society  as  its  first  China  worker.  He 
landed  in  Canton  in  1852,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  was  joined  by  a  number  of  colleagues. 
Mrs.  Piercy  opened  the  first  Girls'  boarding  school 
in  Canton  in  1854. 

Work  was  begun  in  Hongkong  in  1852,  chiefly 
cduralior.al.  The  first  self  .«»upporting  Church  was 
establi.shed  at  Fatshan  f^  ilj,  fourteen  miles  from 
Canton, 


Work  among  the  Hakkas  was  begun  in  1878,  with 
headquarters  at  ff^  jjfl  Jf$  Shiu-chou  f u,  275  miles 
north  of  Canton. 

When  the  port  of  Wuchow  was  opened  to  foreign 
trade  in  1898.  Rev.  R.  J.  J.  Macdonald,  M.D.,  was 
appointed  to  open  medical  work  there.  He  was 
murdered  by  pirates  in  1906. 

Educational  work  was  begun  in  Fatshan  in  1901, 
and  a  new  college  was  opened  there  in  1914.  A 
Theological  College  was  begun  in  Canton  in  1890,  the 
educational  part  of  which  w^  transferred  to  Fat- 
shan when  the  new  college  was  built  there.  The 
Theological  part  was  afterwards  merged  in  the 
Union  Theological  College  at  Canton,  which  began 
work  in  1914.  There  is  a  Girls'  boarding  school  at 
Canton,  and  both  Boys'  and  Girls'  boarding  schools 
at  Wuchow. 

Medical  Work  began,  in  Fatshan  in  1881  when 
Rev.  C.  Wenyon,  M.D.  rented  a  Chinese  warehouse 
as  a  dispensary.  A  new  hospital  was  built  in  1908, 
replacing  a  smaller  one  built  in  1881.  Wuchow, 
where  the  first  dispensary  was  a  houseboat,  has  a 
hospital  and  a  Leper  Asylum. 

At  Shiu  Chou,  the  centre  of  the  Hakka  district, 
medical  work  was  begun  in  1886.  When  digging 
foundations  for  a  hospital  in  1890,  some  skeletons 
were  disinterred.  The  bones  were  carried  through 
the  streets  by  a  mob,  and  the  missionaries'  lives  were 
in  great  danger.  A  new  site  was  procured  by  the 
mandarins'  orders,  but  the  building  operations  had 
to  be  suspended  and  the  work  was  stopped  for  a 
number  of  years.  A  hospital  was  built  there  in  1915. 
Tlie  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society  also  began 
work  for  the  6,000  soldiers  and  sailors  stationed  at 
Hongkong  in  1888,  opening  rooms  for  them  in  1895 
and  a  Home  in  1901,  with  a  resident-  missioniafy  in 
charge. 

In  1913  during  the  second  Revolution,  the  work 
was  very  much  hindered  in  this  District  by  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  at  Canton.  Robber 
bands  were  numerous ,  two  missionaries  (Rev. 
T.  W.  and  Mrs.  Scholes)  were  attacked  and  robbed 
while  travelling  by  boat,  while  scholars  of  Christian 
schools  were  kidnapped,  and  held  to  ransom.  There 
was  alf^o  a  revival  of  Confucianism,  and  greaft 
enemity  was  shown  to  Christianity,  threatening 
letters  being  written  and  abusive  placards  posted. 

HurFii  District. — The  j\'ork  here  covers  fifteen 
counties,  and  was  begun  by  the  Rev,  J.  Cox's  visit 
to  Hankow  in  1862.  Dr.  Griffith  John  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  was  the  only  other 
Protestant  missionai-y  then  residing  there.  Mr.  Cox 
had  been  stationed  at  Canton  for  some  years,  and 
in  order  that  he  might  acquire  mandarin,  Dr.  John 
offered  him  one  of  his  own  converts  as  a  teacher  and 
Mr.  Chu  Sao-An,  the  first  baptized  Protestant 
Christian  in  inland  China,  was  chosen.  Mr.  Chu 
was  afterwards  ordained  the  first  native  minister  in 
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tho  interior,  and  (iir<l  in  IHDO,  having  lived  a  coiv 
BiHtonl  and   uauftil   ('hriHtiun  life.      Dr.  J.    rouTU 

iSMiiii,  tlio  lirMt  nu'dirul  iniMMionury  in  crntnil  (liiha, 
arnvtd  in  IMA.  In  ltk)5  Mr.  Cox  wum  joimsl  by  two 
(Hilloaguoa,  oiM)  of  vviioni  wa«<  tho  wt>ll  known  saint, 
Oflootic,  iiiul   f«rvi'Mt  a|)o«tlo,  Uov.   David  JIlLL. 

Ihinviui^^  w;i;i  (•jiiiu'^l  in  IHM^  and  in  liUil  after 
nuuiy  diiruiiltn'^  hud  Immmi  Hiirni<iunt<'d,  th«  iS()<:icty 
obUiintxl  a  footing  in  Wuchang,  and,  an  ha<l  been 
done  in  Jlankow,  divi<h'd  the  city  betwoon  Uiom- 
Mclvofi  and  tho  London  Mis-sionary  Society. 

After  vi.sita  had  boon  paid  for  somo  yrara  VVu- 
Riioh  5^  JA^  ^^'^^3  occupiod  by  resident  nuHsionarioft  in 
1871,  when  a  work  already  sUirtcd  by  tho  American 
Methodists  (North),  was  inc-oj-porated.  In  1891, 
during  tlio  Yangtze  Valley  riots,  chiefly  caused  by 
tht  dissemination  of  tho  tract  A  Deathblow  to 
Corrupt  Doctrines,  (q.v.)  distributed  from  the  capital 
of  Ilunan,  the  Mission  premises  at  Wusiieh  Were 
burned  down,  and  a  lay  niissionai-y,  Mr.  W.  Aii(;knt, 
WAS  murdered,  as  well  as  a  Mr.  Green  of  the 
Customs. 

Kuang  chi  ^^  was  occuj)icd  in  1871  at  the 
earnest  request  ol  eight  men  who  a^sked  for  Christian 
instruction. 

In  1880  Te-an  fu  ^^^  was  opened,  also  as  the 
lejrult  of  an  invitation  from  some  of  the  inhabitants 
Tho  majority  however  were  bitterly  hostile,  and 
in  1834  there  wOjS  a  great  riot  brought  about  at  the 
time  of  the  examinations  through  the  prefect  setting 
a  text  for  the  essays  from  the  Sacred  Edict, 
"Banish  strange  doctrines."  The  mission  houses 
were  looted,  and  the  missionaries  mishandled,  one 
of  them,  the  Rev.  Jos.  Bell,  dying  in  the  following 
year  as  a  result  of  the  strain. 

Suichow  ^  ^  was  occupied  in  1897.  Ta-yeh 
;^  f^  in  1898,  and  An-lu  g^  H  in  1891. 

Laij  Agency. — The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have 
always  emphasized  lay  work.  In  1873  C.W.  Mitchil 
came  as  a  self-supporting  lay  worker  (died  1902 
in  China).  He  was  quite  uniquely  efficient  as  a 
colporteur,  and  his  success  led  to  a  number  of  lay 
a^cnt.s  known  as  the  "Joyful  News  Band"  bein.7 
sent  out  at  low  salaries,  cliiefly  through  the  influence 
of  the  Rev.  David  Hill,  who  set  them  a  fine 
example  of  frugal  living  and  incessant  work.  In 
after  years,  the.  Lay  Mission  became  absorbed  in 
the  Pn  "^nt  Society. 

tJducational  Work. — In  1887,  higher  educational 
work  was  begun  in  Wuchang  under  the  Rev.  W.  T. 
A.  Barber,  M.A.,  B.D.  (now  D.D.  and  Principal  of 
Leys  School,  Cambridge,  England),  but  five  years 
later  he  was  obliged  to  leave  China.  The  work 
continues  as  Wesley  College  and  High  School,  and 
was  removed  outside  the  city  walls  in  1906. 

A  Theological  Institute,  also  at  Wuchang,  was 
begun  in  1901.     There  is  a  David  Httx  Blind  School 


in  llank'iw,  Atartcd  in  IBQO  %nd  cxxupying  new 
building!  ninco  1014.  Uoyi'  boarding  tuhinth  are 
running  at  Wu<  hang,  'I'v  an,  'I'a  y«:h  and  An  lu. 
A  hoiiiM  for  Dcntilutc  Jioy4  oxiat*  at  Huichow. 
Wuchang  Normal  School  ii  worked  in  conjunction 
with  two  other  miMionii. 

Mrilviil  WutL  wai(  bi;;'jn  in  ilaiikow  at  the 
outlet,  and  there  are  both  men'i  and  woroen'a 
hoApitaln.  The  latter  wa«  built  in  1888  by  th« 
Women'i    Auxiliary    of    the    Wenlcyan    ^'  iry 

Society  in  commemoration  of  Quocn  \  *  *•/•-]*'• 
Jubiloc. 

In  the  two  Uovolutionji,  the  Hankow  drxrtori 
dill  a  great  deal  of  lied  Ctom  Wfjrk.  There  i*  » 
Onion  Medical  School  at  Hankow  which  waa  opened 
in  1910,  by  the  Wesleyan  Method iut  Srxiety,  the 
London  Mis«ion  Society,  and  the  American  HaptiBtg 
(North).  Te  an  Hospital  woa  built  in  1899  aa  a 
memorial  to  David  Hill.  Medical  work  waa  started 
at  An  lu  at  the  opening  of  the  station  and  waa 
carried  on  in  native  premises  until  the  building  of 
the  men's  hospital  in  1910,  and  the  women's  hospital 
in  1913. 

Dispensary  work  began  in  Ta-yeh  in  1907,  and 
the  present  hospital  waa  opened  in  1911. 

Hunan  District. — The  Society  works  (1916)  in 
seven  centres  in  Hunan.  As  is  well  known,  the 
opposition  to  Christianity  in  this  province  was  so 
intense  till  recently  that  it  was  impossible  for 
missionaries  to  reside  there.  The  W.M.S  ,  however, 
fcnt  Chinese  evangelists  from  Hupei  for  some  years, 
and  in  1902,  Rev.  E.  C.  Cooper  and  the  Rev. 
Lo  Yu-SAN  entered  Changsha,  and  ^  ISt  Pao-ch'ing 
in  1903.  Yungchow  ^  ^  was  occupied  in  1904,  as 
also  was  P'ing-kiang  ^tC;  and  Chenchow  ^  ^  in 
1905.  Work  is  also  carried  on  at  Yi-yang,  Liu-yang, 
and  Siangtan. 

Educational  Work. — A  Union  Theological  School 
was  started  at  Changsha  in  1914,  in  W.M.S. 
premises  and  with  a  W.M.S.  president;  there  are 
boys'  boarding  schools  at  Yungchow  and  P'ing-kiang, 
and  a  Bible  Women's  school  at  Yi-yang, 

Medical  Work  is  carried  on  at  Yungchow,  Pao- 
ch'ing  and  P'ing-kiang. 

Statistics  for  year  ending  December  31,  1916  : — 

Foreign  Missionaries      120 

Chinese  Staff 360 

Communicants  5,364 

Non-communicant  Members        752 

WEST  CHINA  UNION  UNIVERSITY,  THE, 

was  founded  at  Ch'engtu,  Ssuch'uan,  in  1910,  by 
four  Societies,  the  English  Friends'  Mission,  the 
A.B.F.M.  Society,  the  Canadian  Methodist  Mission 
and  the  M.  E.  Mission,  U.S.A.  The  Church 
Missionary  Society  has  recently  entered  the  union. 

The  Revolution  interfered  with  progress,  but 
college  classes  were  re-opened  in  1913. 
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There  are  four  Faculties,  Arts,  Science, 
Medicine  (organized  1914).  and  Theology  (organized 
1915). 

There  is  a  board  of  Governors  resident  in  the 
three  countries  represented  and  a  Senate  on  the 
field  composed  of  members  of  the  Missions  working 
the  University. 

The  first  graduates  took  theix  B.A.  degree  in 
l'^16.  The  University  at  present  grants  degrees 
merely  on  its  own  authority,  but  it  is  probable  that 
It  %W11  shortly  become  incorporated  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

The  site  occupied  about  one  hundred  acres,  and 
contains,  besides  the  University  proper,  students' 
dormitories,  and  the  residences  of  the  foreign  staff. 
A  fine  College  campus  is  gradually  being  made. 
The  students  are  mostly  Ssuch'uanese,  but  a  few 
from  Yunnan  and  the  Miao  tribes  are  found  in  the 
lower  grades,  in  which  also  are  the  majority  of  non- 
Christian  students. 

The  first  President  is  the  Rev.  Joseph  Beech, 
D.D.,  of  the  M.  E.  Mission. 

In  January  1917,  the  University  reported  :— 

Foreign  Professors     20 

(including  some  who  only  give  part  time). 

Chinese  Professors     1 

(as  distinguished  from  the  numerous 
teachers  and  assistants). 

Students  of  College  Gradu     70 

Students  of  schools  controlled  by 
University,  e.g.  Normal  and  Middle 
Schools,  etc 255 

WESTERN  GARRISONS,   ^e^  Four  Garrisons. 
WEST  RIVER.     See  Si  kiang. 

WHAMPOA,  ^  i^  huang  fu,  yellow  reach, 
the  same  name  as  Whang  poo  [q.v.].  The  port  of 
Canton,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  twelve  miles 
lelow  that  city.  Formerly  the  anchorage  for  ships 
which  were  not  allowed  to  proceed  to  Canton. 

When  it  was  the  only  port  open  to  foreign  trade 
S.  W.  W  iLLi.\MS  counted  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  ships  there  at  one  time,  along  a  front  of  three 
miles  It  has  now  lost  its  old  importance,  and  is  a 
Customs  station. 

WHANG  POO,  %  j^  huang  p'u^  yellow  reach. 
A  river  running  into  the  Yangtze.  Shanghai  stands 
on  it,  about  14  miles  from  the  mouth. 

WHANGPOO  CONSERVANCY.  See  Co«- 
f^fivannj    Work. 

WHEAT,  /}s  ^  hsiao  mat.  Wheat  is  sown  in 
Manchuria  in  March  and  harve.«?ted  in  June,  an  acre 
requiring  17  to  22  lbs.  of  seed  and  yielding  from 
1,100  to  1,600  lbs.  of  grain.  Hosie  gives  the  wheat 
yield  per  acre  in  Ssuch'uan  as  1,900  lbs.,  producing 
1,100  lbs.  of  flour.  In  Manchuria  the  yeeld  is  only 
1,000  lbs.    Kino,  Farmers  of  Forty  Centuries,  p.  265, 


gives  the  yield  in  Shantung  as  42  bushels  per  acre, 
as  against  23.3  bushels  in  Manchuria  which  is  given 
in  Far  Eastern  Review,  Feb.,  1909. 

Wheat  is  grown  in  every  province  of  China,  but 
is  a  crop  of  far  more  importance  in  the  north  than 
in  the  south,  where^  it  merely  supplements  rice  as 
a  winter  crop.  A  great  deal  is  grown  in  the  Great 
Plain,  but  Manchuria  is  par  excellence  the  wheat 
land  of  China,  being  indeed  an  ideal  wheat  field. 
Parker  has  estimated  that  the  wheat  lands  of 
Manchuria  and  E.  Mongolia,  developed  and  un- 
developed, are  capable  of  producing  from  300,000 
to  400,000  bushels  of  spring-sown  hard  wheat,  even 
with  native  methods  of  culture.  This  territory  is 
north  of  the  40th  degree  of  N.  latitude.  The  native 
vv'heats  are  mostly  of  the  bearded  and  smooth  chaff 
type,  though  fife,  blue-stem,  and  Canadian  club 
types  are  also  seen.  The  yield  is  much  less  per  unit 
than  that  of  millet  or  maize,  so  that  the  people  do 
not  cultivate  wheat  as  much  as  they  should,  but 
yearly  this  prejudice  is  being  broken,  as  the  flour 
industry  is  developed. 

The  production  of  flour  in  China  is  yearly 
increasing,  as  the  taste  of  the  people  ior  the  article 
develops.  The  importation  of  foreign  flour  is  still 
very  large,  but  the  local  produce  is  steadily  forging 
its  way  ahead.  In  Manchuria  the  Harbin  district 
has  19  miles  (10  in  Harbin  itself),  turning  out  nearly 
140,000  tons  yearly ;  Tiehling  (S.  Manchuria)  has 
a  very  large  mill ;  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  there  are 
32  (including  15  at  Shanghai  and  5  at  Hankow), 
producing  over  60,000  sacks  daily,  and  there  are  a 
dozen  in  other  provinces.  In  1915  nearly  three  ansl 
a  quarter  million  piculs  of  flour  were  sent  out  from 
the  milling  centres  to  other  towns. 

Wilson  noted  no  fewer  than  five  distinct 
varieties  of  wheat,  both  "red"  and  "white,"  awned 
and  awnloss.  Some  of  the  North  China  wheats, 
owing  to  their  rapid  coming  to  maturity,  are  being 
tried  in  England,  seed  having  been  sent  to  Professor 
Biffen  of  Cambridge.  In  W.  Ssuch'uan  8,000  to 
10,500  feet  represents  the  wheat-growing  altitude. 

In  1916  the  export  was  wheat,  pels.  1,155,179, 
value  Hk.Tls.  2,223,133;  flour,  pels.  289,747,  Tls. 
1,141,707. 

WHITE  ANTS,  ^l  H,  v^i  h  a  kind  of  insect 
(termites)  distinct  from  ants,  and  a  great  curse  in 
the  south  of  China.  In  the  larva  stage  they  devour 
most  kinds  of  wood,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  what 
a|  pears  to  be  a  solid  beam  may  be  a  mere  shell  and 
toUapse  at  a  touch. 

WHITE  CLOUD  MOUNTAIN,  Q  il  lU  pa» 
yUn  shnn,  a  favourite  place  for  excursions  from 
Canton,  which  lies  at  its  foot.  It  is  3  to  4  hours 
distant  by  chair.  The  hill  has  several  interesting 
Buddhist  monasteries.     Its  height  is  about  1,200  ft. 
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WHITE     DEER     GROTTO     UNIVERSITY, 

i  ho,   t.^  niUiiiUul   mill    CImi   I'uyuit^   l.aUu  in   i\i.4iigiii. 

According  to  luHtoricul  itlult'iiioiiUi  llic  ]>hu  u  irow 
occupiuii  !>)'  tluM  iimlilittioii  wu«  tlio  hoiiiu  of 
Ll  I"u  9ift,  a  |i(tet  of  Moiiio  r(|>ututioii  iii  lliu  T'aii^ 
l>yiiiuity.  llu  hud  u  tuiiio  whiUt  deer  which  tuicoiu 
j>uiii('d  liiin  in  hia  iaiiibUit<  uiid  tho  coiniiion  |jc(i|ilD 
culli'd  liiiii  tho  "whilu  deer  guntluinun."  In  k.D.  825, 
tlu*  |MK't  WiiH  given  oflieo  of  fluh  prtjfi'ct  ut  tho 
pru»unt  Kiukiang  and  built  a  Huninier  hoimu  or  kicjttk 
over  tho  cavo.  In  b05  U07  a  Hchool  had  been  ojAnied 
there,  known  as  tho  Govornniont  School  of  the  Lu 
MoiinUiinM.  In  tlio  time  of  loiifuftion  which  foli<jwed 
tlio  1  'ang  Dynasty  it  waa  a  rendezvous  for  scholars 
from  many  j)iwtt^)  who  found  a  retreat  for  study 
there. 

In  960,  the  sdiool  was  raised  to  the  status  of  a 
University,  and  then  had  over  a  hundred  students. 
The  groat  Cuv  Hsi,  who  became  prefect  at  Nan- 
k'ang  fu  in  1174,  repaired  and  enlarged  it.  He 
memorialized  tho  Throne  on  the  subject,  begged  to 
be  made  Tresident,  and  that  grants-in-aid  might  be 
made.  He  asked  that  the  Emperor  Hsiao  Tsunc 
would  also  bestow  an  Imperial  tablet,  as  a  setoff 
against  the  Taoist  and  Buddhist  temples  which 
swarmed  everywhere.  The  Emperor  granted  the 
requests,  but  at  the  end  of  the  Mongol  rule  the 
tablet  was  thrown  down.  It  was  found  among 
some  brushwood  and  set  up  again  in  the  reign  of 
the  Ming  Emperor  Cheng  T'ung.  Chu  Hsi  is  said 
to  have  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  at  the  White 
Deer  Grotto,  and  to  be  buried  behind  the  college. 

The  grotto  bears  no  sign  of  being  a  natural 
cave  :  it  contains  an  insignificant  image  of  a  white 
deer,  placed  there  in  the  14th  century. 

The  whole  place  is  in  a  very  ruinous  condition, 
and  is  almost  deserted,  except  in  summer^^hen  bands 
of  students  resort  thither  to  pursue  their  studies  in 
the  coolness  of  the  spot.  Kupfer  says  it  is  "a 
University  with  no  "President,  and  no  Faculty,  no 
Board  of  Tinistees,  and  not  even  a  janitor." 

Kupfer  :  Sacred  Places  in  China. 

WHITE  FEATHER  SOC I  ETY,  also  called  the 
Society   of   Divine  Justice,   an  anti-dynastic   secret 
society    which    originated    in    Honan    and    in    1913 
attacked  the  palace,  etc.     See  White  Lotus  Society. 
Giles  :   China  and  the  Manchus. 

WHITE  LOTUS  (or  LILY)  SOCIETY,  Pai- 
lien  chiao,  S  ^  ^  ,  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Lotus  School  of  Buddhism  founded  by 
Hui  YiiAN,  arose  in  the  reign  of  the  Mongol  Emperor 
Wu  TsuNG  (1308-1312),  owing  to  persistent  misrule. 

It  was  given  a  religious  turn  by  Han  Shan-t'ung 
^  lli  S  >  (t-h©  grandson  of  the  founder)  declaring 
the  advent  of  Maitreya  to  be  near.  He  himself 
was  palmed  off  as  a  descendant  of  the  Sung  dynastic 
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lauitiy,  and  rtrnts  in  rubcllioii.  Jlcd  turbaiui  were  tho 
dihlin|{ui«hiiii{  iniuk  of  hi»  (ollowcrs.  ile  wu 
Ltti-tiircd  v.iu\y  und  cxvculcd,  ^nd  his  »on  H  i||L  5^ 
rarricHi  on  tho  revolt,  and  wiu  lurtually  prociaiuied 
Knipt^ror ;  but  he  died  in  1367  nt  Nanking  and  the 
pri/.u  of  tho  Kmpiro  fell  Uj  hi«  friciuJ  (Jiiu  V>ia*v 
ciiANO,  the  firiit  of  the  Ming  ruleri. 

Towurda  the  close  of  the  Ming  Dynaaty,  when 
iniMrule  and  di^o^der  again  prevailed,  tiio  White 
Lotua  Society  re  appeared.  In  the  reign  of  T'ien 
(.'ii'i  (1621  1628),  they  joined  forcca  wiUi  a  rebel 
leader  wlio  had  actually  been  proclaimed  Em{>eror, 
but  waa  defeated  and  nlain  in  battle. 

In  1761  (.'ti'iKN  J^UNU  ihHued  edicts  against  this 
and  other  uecta,  but  in  1794  the  White  lyotua  Society 
broke  out  in  rebollion  again,  in  liupei  and  West 
(Jhina,  around  the  person  of  a  youth  represented  aa 
a  descendant  of  one  of  tho  Ming  Kmpcrors.  Thia 
relKjllion  took  ten  years  to  repreaa.  In  Uie  first  four 
months  20,000  members  of  the  sect  were  beheaded, 
but  neverthele.se  the  movement  spread  over  six  pro- 
vinces and  cost  untold  money  and  lives. 

In  1814,  in  Chia  Ch'ing's  reign,  a  daring  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  the  palace  itself,  which  wae 
a.«icribed  to  the  White  Lotus  Society,  though  the 
White  Feather  and  other  organizations  were  also 
accused.  In  1815,  a  White  Lotua  army  suffered 
defeat  in  Shensi  and  this  was  their  last  open  revolt, 
though  the  i\ien  fei  who  worked  such  havoc  in  the 
nerth  at  the  time  of  the  T'ai  P'ing  rebellion  were 
p  obably  largely  recruited  from  the  other  Society. 

It  is  said  to  survive  under  the  name  of  the  Tsai  Li 
:j£  3S  sect,  whose  members  abstain  from  wine,  opium 
and  tobacco,  but  were  strongly  di-sliked  by  the 
Manchu  authorities  to  the  end. 

EdkixVS  also  stated  in  i886  that  the  White  Lotus 
still  existed  as  a  small  purely  religious  sect  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Te  chou  in  Shantung.  See  Secret 
Sects. 

Stanton  :  China  Review,  xxi  and  xxii ;  Giles  : 
China  and  the  Manchus. 

WHITE  PIGEON,  fi  ^  pai  l-o,  or  white 
pigeon  ticket,  is  a  gambling  game  much  practised 
in  the  south,  where  it  is  called  pak  kop  piu.  It  is 
considered  more  respectable  than  fan  fan.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  said  to  be  in  the  sending  of 
the  winning  numbers  to  distant  players  by  means  of 
tickets  attached  to  carrier-pigeons.  The  first  eighty 
characters  of  the  Ch'ien-tzu  ching  are  used  as 
numbers.  Ten  numbers  may  be  fixed  On  by  a  player 
at  the  prke  of  a  dollar.  The  eighty  characters  are 
folded  up,  mixed  together,  then  divided  into  four 
groups  of  twenty  each.  Some  player  present  is 
asked  to  select  one  of  these  grou{>s,  which  thus 
becomes  the  group  of  winning  numbers.  The  twenty 
characters  are  unfolded  and  stuck  up  on  a  board. 
Any  player  who  has  previously  fixed  on  five  of  these 
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numbers  gets  two  dollars  and  so  on  up  to  anyone 
vhose  ten  numbers  are  ail  in  the  winning  numbers  : 
he  receives  three  thousand  dollars. 

Or,  according  to  Giles,  the  players,  who  had 
to  do  their  gambling  outside  Canton,  because  it  was 
forbidden  inside,  used,  by  means  of  pigeons,  to  let 
their  dear  ones  in  the  city  know  what  their  luck 
had  been.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  city 
gates  are  kept  shut  all  night. 

CuLiN  :  The  Gambling  Games  of  the  Chinese 
in  Amerira. 

WHITE  TIGER,  THE,  ^  J^  pai  hu,  a  Taoist 
star-spirit,  the  canonized  Yin  Chkng-hsiu,  colleague 
to  the  Yin  general  who  is  now  the  Blue  Dragon 
[q.v.).  They  often  act  as  the  guardians  before 
Taoist  temples. 

DoRE  :  Recherches  sur  les  Superstitions,  tome  ix, 
p.  586. 

WIEGER,  LEON,  a  Jesuit  missionary  in  the 
S.E.  Chihli  Mission.  He  was  born  in  Alsace  on 
July  9,  1856,  took  his  degree  in  medicine,  entered 
the  Society  January  21,  1881,  and  arrived  at  his 
mia-sion  in  Chihli  in  October,  1887.  He  has  lived 
nearly  all  the  time  at  Hsien  hsien  ]§^  j^  as  the 
Mission  doctor,  and  has  devoted  himself  to  sinolo- 
gical  studies.  His  published  works  are  Chinois 
parte;  '^Chinois  icrit;  Etude  des  caracteres;  Textes 
historiques,  sommaire  de  Vhistoire  chinoise;  Textes 
phUosophiques,  sommaire  des  notions  chinoises; 
Folklore  chinois  moderne;  Bouddhisme  chinois; 
Taolsme;  besides  various  religious  works  in  Chinese. 
All  these  works  are  issued  from  the  Mission  Press 
at  Ho-kien  fu,  and  details  will  be  found  in  the 
Press  catalogue.  Two  works  have  been  translated 
by  P.  DwROUT  into  English,— Afora^  Tenets  and 
Customs  in  China,  and  Chinese  Characters. 

WIGOUR,  found  in  Giles'  Dictionary  as  an 
alternative  for  Ouigur.     See  Uighur. 

WIKSTROEMA,  a  shrub  from  the  fibre  of 
which  paper  is  made  at  Pinchow,  near  Pakhoi 
in  South  Kuangtung ;  this  is  named  sha-chih. 
Blankets  are  also  made  from  it,  which  .are  very 
cheap  and  portable  ;  the  chair  coolies  all  use  them. 
(Pakhf>i  Customs  Rrport,  1878). 

WILLIAM  OF  RUBRUCK,  a  Franciscan 
friar  who  travelled  to  Mongolia  in  the  13th  century, 
and  wrote  an  account  of  the  journey. 

The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown, 
and  nothing  at  all  is  knowp  ot  him  except  what  is 
found  in  his  Itinerarium.  His  birthplace  seems  to 
have  been  Rubrouck  in  French  Flanders.  He  was 
with  St.  Louis  the  king  in  the  sixth  crusade,  and 
started  on  his  journey  from  Constantinople  in  1253 
with  letters  from  the  king  to  the  emperor  of 
Mongolia  and  others,  but  he  was  not  officially  seni. 
He  reached  Cyprus  on  his  return  in  1255,  but  the 
king  had  then  returrved  to  France,  whither  Rubruck 


was  not  allowed  by  the  Provincial  of  his  order  to 
follow.  He  must  have  got  to  France  later,  however, 
for  lloGEit  Bacon  tells  of  meeting  him  there,  and 
nearly  everything  of  geographical  importance  in  the 
Itinerarium  is  given  in  Bacon's  Opus  Majus.  Friar 
William  seems  after  this  to  have  been  entirely  for- 
gotten for  three  centuries  and  a  half,  till  in  1600 
Hakluyt  published  a  portion  of  the  Itinerarium 
from  Lord  Lumley's  Manuscript,  and  Pdrchas  in 
his  Pilgrimes  republished  this  and  completed  it  from 
another  manuscript.  The  historians  of  his  Order 
hardly  mention  him  down  to  the  middle  of  last 
century,  when  a  full  notice  of  him  was  given  in 
Da  Civezza's  Storia  Universale. 

Many  translations  h.  ve  appeared,  but  they  were 
all,  till  recent  years,  based  on  the  translations  of 
Hakluyt  and  Purchas  ;  nor  since  Purchas  does 
anyone  till  recent  times  appear  to  have  seen  the 
great  value  of  the  book  :  Yule  ranks  it  with  Marco 
Polo's  work  and  says  'it  has  few  suj>eriors  in  the 
whole  library  of  travel'  ! 

The  Hakluyt  Society  has  published  a  new 
translation  by  W.  W.  Rockhill,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  that  scholar, 

Societe  de  Geographie,  Recueil  de  Voyages,  vol.  iv, 
(1839) ;  Yule  :  Marco  Polo,  i,  102 ;  Da  Civezza  : 
Storia  Universale  delle  Missione  FranceScane; 
Schmidt  :  Ueber  Eubruk's  Reise  von  1253-1255, 
(1885);  De  Backer:  Guillaume  de  Rubrouck, 
traduit  de  I'original  latin,  (1877). 

WILLIAMSON,  ALEXANDER,  was  bom  at 

Falkirk,  Scotland,  in  1829,  and  after  graduating  at 
Glasgow  was  accepted  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  He  sailed  with  his  wife  in  company  with 
Dr.  Griffith  John  and  reached  Shanghai  in  1855. 
As  the  result  of  the  excessive  zeal  with  which  he 
worked  he  had  to  return  to  Scotland  two  years  later,- 
and  never  quite  recovered  from  his  severe  illness. 
In  1863  he  came  back  as  agent  of  the  National 
Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  and  from  Chefoo  as 
headquarters  travelled  far  and  wide,  bften  in  dis- 
tricts then  still  unknown  to  missionaries.  His 
brother  James  was  murdered  near  Tientsin  in  1869, 
and  the  same  year  he  himself  returned  home, 
published  his  Journeys  in  North  China  and  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  his 
alwn  mater  in  1871.  Returning,  he  spent  much 
strength  in  travel,  in  famine  work  and  in  literary 
labours  ;  he  was  the  chief  founder  of  the  Book  and 
Tract  Society  for  China,  which  he  afterwards 
developed  into  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Christian  and  General  Knowledge  among  the 
Chinese,  (now  the  Christian  Literature  Society). 
He  died  in  Chefoo  in  August,  1890. 

WILLIAMS,  SAMUEL  WELLS,     This  mi3 
sionary,  diplomatist  and  author  was  born  at  Utica, 
N.Y.,  in  1812,  and  proceeded  to  China  in  1833  to 
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tuko  (iiiirgo  of  tlio  |)i'iiitiii|{  |>reM  COffinecUHl  witii  tho 
Mi»Hi()ii  oi  thu  Aiiuinaii  liuurd.  '1  ho  only  I'lM 
tihliuit  iitiiitiioiiuricN  ihon  iii  ('liina  w«re  iiiiiuuMAN 
uiui  MoiiiiiNON  ;  all  fuiiu({iiurii  woru  riMjuirod  to  live 
ouIhuIu  (  aittdii  uiid  iiu  (  hiiicKu  wan  iiciiiiitlAHi'  to 
UmicIi  tlxMii  Ihu  lun^uu^u.  llu  htuiiu'd  Ju|j(inMe  M 
Willi  uri  Cliiiiuno,  cHiilcd  uiid  printed  V'/ir  Chinrat 
/!<  po.titot  1/  liiid  |)ul)li.slM'tl  it  Wndhuhirtj  of  A/arulunn 
uml  /-utsi/  Lc.'inonn  in  C'/iinrnr.  In  1U74  he  j)uhli>thed 
hiu  woU  knowij  Muidlr  Kimjiloin.  Hi>  ac('OIli|}^lli(^d 
CoinimKioro  I'kuiiy  to  .iupan  110  interpreter  in  1063  4. 
His  Tonic  Dn  tiojidri/  of  the  Canton  Diah-ct  v/as 
iini8lu"d  m  ]b56,  und  next  year  ho  went  north  qa 
U.S.  StjcJ'otary  of  Legation,  which  post  he  lield  till 
1076.  During  tliis  time  lie  woa  Chargi  U'af/uircs 
9  tinit's,  and  wrote  liis  Sylldbic  Dirtioiuinj  of  tht 
i  hinvAv  Ldnijiuiijc.  Ho  btn-anie  TrofivsHor  of  C/'hinese 
at  Yftie  University  in  1877,  re-wrote  his  Miduile 
Kingdom^  and  died  in  February,  1884. 

CiiiNKSK  Kecokdeii,  vol.  XV  ;  Williams  :  Life 
and  Letters  of  S.    Wdls   Willimns,  1889. 

WINE,  fg  c7/ii/.  According  to  Giles'  Dict- 
ionary chiu  is  the  term  for  spirits  got  from  grain 
by  distillation.      The  word   by  itself,   ho)vever,   ia 

generally  used  for  tho  result  of  fermentation,  while 
distilled  liquors  are  called  shao  chiu  (burnt  wine), 
huo  chiu  (fire  wine),  sam  shu  or  san  shao,  (thricei 
fired),  etc.  The  Pen  ts'ao  kang  mu  mentions  sixty- 
four  kinds  of  chiu  (wine)  before  coming  to  shao  chiu 
(spirits).  It  states  that  distillation  was  first 
introduced  into  China  in  the  Yiian  dynasty  (13th 
century). 

The  fermented  liquor  called  Shaohing  chiu,  made 
at  Shao-hsing  in  Chekiang,  is  famous.  The  manu- 
facture dates  from  very  early  days  and  the  very 
invention  is  credited  to  this  district.  Travellers, 
from  Friar  Odoric  to  Abbe  Hue,  have  been 
enthusiatic  over  this  wine,  comparing  it  with 
various  Spanish  and  other  wines.  It  is  exported* 
to  Australia  and  California  and  is  to  be  found  in 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  Chinese  dominions  in 
Central  Asia.  (Bovvba  :  Customs  Beports,  AHngpo, 
1869). 

Fen-chiu  f^  fg  is  a  product  of  distillation,  and 
Hua-tiao  ^  fi^  or  Shaohing  wine  is  a  product  of 
fermentation.  In  the  large  cities  of  China  generally 
70%  of  the  latter  and  30%  of  the  former,  commonly 
called  samshu,  are  consumed. 

Under  the  Chinese  method  of  manufacture 
there  is  much  waste,  owing  to  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  fermentation.  The  ferment,  or  as  they  call  it, 
the  "medicine,"  employed  by  the  Chinese  for  the 
sacchrification  of  the  rice  always  contains  some 
paddy  husk;  but  the  native  makers  put  it  there 
solely  to  prevent  the  sticking  together  of  the  balls 
of  "medicine,"  which  contain  as  many  as  40  or  50 
different  ingredients,  the  only  useful  one  being, 
though  they  do  not  know  it,  the  paddy  husk.     This 


fwrnjcnt  trt^atc'd  \>y  rii«tmiriAn  metiio'^     v    '  Ig  very 
difforvnt    rcaullM,     both    ka    regard*  y    and 

(juAlity,  from  tho«fl  obLainod  by  Chine««  duttUeri. 
I'or  oxtUMple,  oric  picul  of  1x1:9  yield*  112  aillies  of 
npirit  at  40  (Jay  I.L'hmac,  wherciui  the  bent  nattv« 
diHtillun  Mfldom  obtain  more  than  66  catliea  from 
MO    Rarno  (juantity. 

HaNKUW   (JUHTOMH   JiKI'OUT,   1900. 

'I'ho  production  of  npirit  from  kaoliang  /.i  ;  <.. 
dcicribed  at  lenglli  by  Homik  in  hi»  M uw  I,  uxn ^ 
|))).  226  235.  The  quantity  of  Mpirit  obtained  by 
(  hincso  mc'thodn  amounts  to  at  be»t  50%.  Tho 
(Jentral  LaboraU>ry  at  Daircn,  8.  Manchuria,  bee 
e.xperiincnted  with  kaoliang  npirit,  and  produced  a 
higher  percentage  than  that  obtained  by  native 
methods. 

The  annual  "original"  export  of  sainsbu  from 
ChincRc  treaty  ports  is  slightly  over  300,000  picuis, 
worth  about  two  million  taels.  The  chief  exporting 
port«  are  Tientsin  (declining,  however),  Ningpo 
(increa.sing),  Swatow  and  Kowloon  district.  Foreign 
export  is  nearly  100,000  picula  annually,  which  go  to 
Chinese  abroad 

WINE,  FOREIGN.— In  1895  a  wine  growing 
enterprise  was  started  at  Chefoo  by  some  Chinese 
merchants  from  Singapore,  who  founded  the  Chang 
Yii  Pioneer  Wine  Company.  The  intention  was  to 
make  wine  from  the  excellent  native  grape  grown 
in  large  quantities  in  the  Laichow  district  of  Shan- 
tung. The  wine  proved  to  be  ccttly  to  prcduc* 
and  poor  in  quality,  and  vines  were  im|X)rted  first 
from  America  and  later  from  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment nurseries.  After  a  long  struggle  with  disease 
succe.ss  was  attained,  and  20  varieties  of  wine  are 
now  maturing  in  the  Company's  cellars.  The  vines 
cover  120  acres  on  the  hills  near  Chefoo.  These 
wines  were  first  placed  on  the  market  in  1914,  and 
are  said  to  be  of  good  quality.  Chefoo  Customs 
Report,  1908. 

In  1916  China  imported  wine,  spirits,  beer,  ete., 
to  the  value  of  over  three  million  taels. 

Chinese  Recorder  :  vol.  xvi,  p.  307. 

WOLF,  Caiiis  lupus  is  chili  tnsis ,  fi-  5S  cA'ai 
lang.  The  wolf  is  very  common  in  the  north, 
especially  in  hill  districts,  and  dees  a  great  deal  of 
damage.  It  is  represented  by  a  larger  and  lighter- 
coloured  animal  in  Mongoliaj  the  fur  of  which 
fetches  a  good  price. 

SowERBY  :  Recent  Researches,  Journal,  N.C.B. 
R.A.S.,  vol.  xlvii. 

WOMAN-COUNTRY,  THE,  ii:  B  nu  huo. 
Like  other  peoples  the  Chinese  have  the  story  of 
a  land  inhabited  by  women  only.  A  close  examin- 
ation of  the  various  narratives  seems  to  show  that 
the  fisher-women  of  the  Kurile  Islands  are  meant 
and  that  many  characteristics  of  the  seal  [Phnca) 
hav?  been  attributed  to  the  women.     A  full  study 
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of  the  matter,  with  the  Chinese  sources,  will  be 
found   in   the  T'ouiuj   Pao,  1892,   from   the  pen   of 

GUSTAVE  SCIILEGEL. 

WOMEN'S  UNION  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 

of  America. 

Htadquarters  : — New  York,  U.S.A. 

Entered  China,  1868. 

Works  in  Shanghai  and  neighbourhood. 

After  supporting  Bible-women  for  seven  years 
under  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission, 
this  inter-denominational  Ladies'  Society  sent  out 
three  ladies  to  open  a  girls'  boarding  school  in 
Peking.  In  1881,  the  work  was  removed  to  Shang- 
hai, and  affiliated  day-schools  v/ere  added. 

The  well-known  Margaret  Williamson  Hospital, 
outside  the  French  Concession,  and  the  West  Gate  of 
Shanghai  native  city,  was  opened  in  1885  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  Elizabeth  R^ifsnyder,  and  enlarged 
in  1897,  .but  in  the  next  year  the  greater  part  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  immediately  rebuilt  at 
a  cost  of  11,000  taels,  largely  by  local  donations,  both 
foreign  and  Chinese. 

Direct  evangelistic  work  was  begun  in  189L, 
and  a  Bible  School  for  Women  followed  in  1893. 

Ten  workers  are  reported  in  1917 

WOOD    CARVING    and    LATTICE    WORK. 

An  intimate  relation  exists  between  Chinese 
architecture  and  decorative  woodwork.  The  st;ab- 
ility  of  practically  all  Chinese  buildings  depends 
upon  the  wooden  framework.  The  authorised  de- 
finition of  a  Chinese  building  is  one  in  which  the 
weight  of  the  roof  is  carried  on  posts.  It  thus 
becomes  easy  to  fill  in  the  wall  spaces  between  the 
po.sts  with  wooden  lattice  work,  which  affords 
opportunity  for  the  use  of  an  infinite  variety  of 
fretted  designs.  In  fact,  architecture  in  China  is 
more  a  matter  of  nicely  balanced  and  decorated 
woodwork  than  of  stone  and  brick.  As  in  Japan, 
.so  in  China,  the  roof's  the  thing,  and  everything 
else  is  subsidiary.  The  great  mass  of  the  roof  is 
fundamer  tally   of   wooden  construction. 

Desi'jn. — There  is  no  essential  difference  between 
the  elements  of  design  for  decorative  woodwork 
and  any  other  Chinese  decorative  art.  The  bronzes, 
embroideries  and  porcelain  all  show  many  similar 
defigns  and  patterns,  modified  to  suit  the  material. 
The  wood  carver  has  f  course  one  more  element  to 
work  in  than  the  decorator  of  flat  surfaces,  so  that 
shadows  give  wood  carving  the  added  life  of  sculp- 
ture. 

The  earliest  decoration  of  wood  took  the  form 
of  repeated  diapered  patterns  in  low  relief  which 
mitigated  the  monotony  of  the  plain  flat  surface. 
First  of  all  simple  parallel  lines  were  used,  cut  with 
a  grooved  or  triangular  tool  j  then  similar  lines  at 
right  angles  forming  squares  and  at  other  angles 
forming   a   great   variety   of    patterns.      A   further 


stage  led  to  diapered  patterns  founded  on  the  pa-kua 
or  the  eight  trigrams,  the  svastika  or  mystic  cross 
and  the  key  pattern  or  so-called  Greek  tret.  By  a 
combination  of  these  patterns  an  infinite  variety 
of  diapered  designs  composed  of  straight  lines 
became  available,  as  may  be  seen  by  studying  almost 
any  piece  of  wood  carving  or  lattice  work.  Corners 
are  almost  invariably  found  treated  satisfactorily 
in  Chinese  work  by  the  use  of  such  designs.  A 
stage  further  Jed  to  the  use  of  circular  and  curved 
patterns.  The  simpler  of  these  are  confined  to 
geometrical  forms,  but,  by  the  use  of  designs  founded 
on  plant  and  animal  life,  an  infinite  field  of  variety 
and  charm  was  opened.  Wave  and  cloud  forms 
comprise  a  quite  special  feature  of  Chinese  decor- 
ation. These  and  flame  forms  are  rendered  in  wood 
decoration  with  inimitable  clear-cut  force.  The  floral 
scrolls  are  usually  derived  from  the  peony,  lotus, 
pine-tree,  plum,  ponlegranate,  orchid  or  bamboo  and 
often  show  fine  treatment  of  stem,  leaves  and  flowers 
in  good  conventional  form.  The  opening  seed-pod 
is  always  an  eifective  motive.  Though  there  is 
little  individual  originality,  these  designs  show  a 
fine  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  nature  study. 
Animal  forms  are  often  derived  from  the  mythical 
dragon  and  phoenix,  birds,  particularly  bats,  which 
form  a  frequent  corner  decoration,  deer,  squirrel, 
butterflies  and  fish.  Frequently  animal  and  plant 
forms  are  combined  as  in  the  favourite  theme  of 
the  squirrefis  and  the  vine,  an  old  Chinese  motive 
first  used  during  the  Sung  dynasty.  The  most 
elaborate  type  of  wood  carving  is  that  devoted  to 
landscape  and  figures.  Landscape"  is  treated  in  the 
formal  style  developed  in  the  T'ang  and  Sung 
periods,  showing  mountains,  trees  and  water  piled 
up  into  the  background.  Figures  are  usually  those 
of  mythical  and  historical  characters,  ^d,  combined 
with  landscape  elements,  represent  dramatic  scenes 
of  such  varied  character  as  are  not  seen  in  any  other 
example  of  Chinese  art  craft,  not  excepting  that  of 
painting.  Though  perhaps  not  in  accordance  with 
the  canons  of  the  best  taste,  this  pictorial  carving  is 
that  which  is  most  characteristic  of  Chinese  work; 
but  it  must  be  noted  that  the  work  is  not  realistic 
enough  to  be  vulgar,  being  conventionalised  as  a 
rule  in  a  most  pleasing  manner.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  these  Chinese  heroes  of  romance  were  a  real 
source  of  inspiration,  stirring  deeds  always  Infusing 
new  life  into  literature  and  art.  Though  the  Chinese 
painter  usually  makes  a  wooden  animal  when  draw- 
ing a  horse,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  wood  carver 
often  gives  equestrian  work  both  vigour  and  nobility, 
especially  in  battle  scenes. 

Summarised,  Chinese  design  in  art  wood-work 
shows  great  fertility  in  invention  of  ornament. 
One  rarely  sees  a  vulgar  riot  of  unshapely  forms. 
A  due  appreciation  is  shown  of  the  value  of  plain 
.surfaces.     Great  use  is  made  of  the  written  charac- 
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t4M-s  Alul  uf  iiyinl)ulH  liaviii^  iiiytlii«iil  cr  rclii^iouA 
iitcuiuii^.  Wliuii^  jiliiiiL  ItiMiia  uio  UBCii  as  n  huma  of 
dcHi^ii  tliry  uiu  UAually  convotiiionulitfud  with  a 
prupcr  feeling  fur  iiuluiul  gruwth.  Nuturo  i«  tho 
iiiuin  Hourcc  of  itiHijirution  in  di'itign.  Tho  much- 
ftiiiiul  iTgulurity  of  gcoiiirtiMiii  patUirn*  ia  not 
overlabuuri'd.  liurdurK  uMpeciully  show  u  inurvulloiui 
fertility  uf  decorative  reiiourc*.  ('hinoiio  doitign 
bucuiiso  of  ilM  filow  ovoluiion  uhowM  convcnti^iiial 
ornunjcnt  lairit'd  tt)  thi>  t-xtreino  of  ri'tifiut  trt-ut- 
nicnt  :  bo  niuih  bo,  that  when  ono  hc(«m  an  oxa^'t 
imitation  of  nature  it  immediately  strikos  a  vulgar 
note.  It  luus  tlio  Biiprrnu'  niorit  ot  heing  decorative 
and  not  morely  dccorutiHl. 

Lattice  Work. — Lattice  work  forms  a  charac- 
teiistic  feature  of  Chinese  dtiorativo  wood-work. 
It  is  used  to  fill  in  the  space  intervening  between  tho 
roof  and  the  lloor  in  garden  pavilions  and  temples, 
for  tho  doorways,  window  gratings,  railings  and 
fronts  of  dwelling  houses  and,  shops,  for  dividing 
rooms  and  for  all'  manner  of  internal  arched 
decorations. 

The  simplest  and  most  frequent  forms  of  lattice 
work  are  the  small  squares  used  for  the  ordinary 
paper  windows  so  common  in  Chinese  houses. 
Almost  as  simple  is  the  same  square  placed  dia- 
gonally, seen  in  typical  form  in  the  Lama  Temple 
and  the  old  Observatory  building  in  Peking ;  this 
form  is  also  used  for  the  windows  consisting  of 
laminae  of  Placuna  shell.  These  simple  lattices  are 
beautifully  made,  perfectly  symmetrical  and  regular. 
In  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  Peking,  the  lattice  work 
of  the  screens,  which  completely  encircle  the  build- 
ing, is  of  hexagonal  design,  the  intersections  being 
accentuated  so  as  to  produce  a  star  effect  which  is 
especially  noticeable  from  within.  The  Summer 
Palace  is  an  excellent  place  for  study  of  the  more 
complicated  fretted  designs.  A  vast  series  of 
beautiful  frets  are  built  up  from  rectangular  forms 
founded  on  the  Pa-kua,  the  Svastika  and  the 
so-called  key-pattern.  Circular  patterns  are  often 
introduced,  frequently  in  the  form  of  the  decorated 
*shou'  character  signifying  longevity.  Chinese 
writing  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  scripts  in 
the  world  and  the  extraordinary  faculty  possessed 
by  the  Chinese  in  designing  frets  is  closely  correlated 
with  the  written  character. 

These  characteristically  Chinese  frets  almost 
invariably  show  the  beauty  of  pure  line.  They  are 
most  original  in  conception  and  show  great  in- 
genuity. Used  as  they  always  are  to  fill  an  open 
space,  tlieir  charm  consists  not  only  in  the  wood- 
work itself,  but  in  the  effect  of  light  passing  through 
the  open  spaces,  and .  the  design  is  usually  made 
with  the  object  of  emphasising  this  effect. 

The  Waods  used  by  the  Carver. — The  Chinese 
have  less  of  that  fine  feeling  for  grain  and  beauty 
of  wood  than  the  J.-^panese   possess.      They  more 


ln-.jij.  uUy  c(iviT  it  w.lh  vnrra«h,  paint  or  gold. 
Of  tho  lew  woodi  whu  h  tho  Chui«-«u  allow  to  tiiow 
tho  beauty  of  ihs  natural  gram,  iU«  to  called 
'  Chinefto  block  wood  '  it  th«  chi«f.  Tbu  include* 
moru   than   ono   variety   of   h  .   d   )»e*vy   wood 

cupablu  of  taking  a  fuio  nature  ,.  .  li,  tb*  botAoicAl 
•ourco  of  which  ia  indefinitely  krM>wn  ;  but  both  tbi« 
and  tho  doadly  allied  'rod  wood'  or  'rose  wood'  ar« 
moMtly  iniporti'd  from  Siani  and  Indo  (.'hiriA.  Much 
of  the  8o  culled  'black wood'  made  for  tb«  fortign 
market  ia,  in  reality,  quite  inferior  wood  ataincd 
black ;  but  genuine  'blackwood'  can  b«  detected  bj 
ita  exceptional  weight. 

Among  tliu  multitudinoua  uoca  to  which  the 
Bamboo  is  put  i.s  that  for  decorative  work,  auch  m 
ornamental  ve»seU  for  r/mtaining  pcn«,  boxes,  pen- 
holders, tiapots  and  the  framework  of  fans,  i  ho 
hard  external  layer  takca  fine  poliah  and  aoaunj'it 
in  age  a  rich  brown  colour,  while,  though  hard  to 
cut,  the  carving  is  of  a  very  permanent  nature  and 
often  highly  jjrized.  Bamboo  was,  prior  to  the 
T'ang  dyna.sty,  used  for  written  record*  ;  auch  being 
strung  together  at  one  end  like  a  fan.  Inscriptione 
are  often  jmet  with  on  bamboo  carvings,  the  incised 
characters  being  remarkably  clear  cut  and  decor- 
ative. In  fact,  Bamboo  is  most  suitable  for  fine 
carving  done  with  the  utmost  precision  and  rceem- 
bling  ivory  carving.  Imaginative  landscapes  and 
pictorial  scenes  are  depicted  on  Bamboo  with  as 
much  delicate  detail  as  is  shown  in  paintings.  The 
root  of  the  Bamboo  is  used  for  carving  quaint  dis- 
torted figures  and  demons. 

The  common  Chinese  Fir  {Cunning hamta  lanceo- 
lata)  gives  a  light,  fragrant,  easily  worked  wood 
which  is  greatly  esteemed  for  coffins.  Coffins  in 
China  are  often  sumptuously  decorated  at  the  ends 
in  lacquer,  both  with  and  without  carving.  The 
wood  (Sung-shu)  of  the  Chinese  Pine  {Pinu^  mas- 
so7iiana)  is  very  commonly  used  for  carvings 
especially  in  perforated  work,  on  account  of  the  ease 
of  cutting  and  sawing.  This  wood  is  often  cloee 
grained  and  durable.  The  White  Fir  {Cupressua 
funebris)  gives  a  white,  hard,  heavy  and  very  tough 
wood  which  is  used  for  carving,  especially  furniture. 

The  wood  of  the  Ginkgo  biloba  (Peh-k'o),  that 
remarkable  survival  pf  a  single  species  from  an 
ancient  family,  is  used  for  carving  and  has  the 
advantage  of  never  cracking  or  warping.  It  is 
something  like  maple  in  appearance,  yellowish  in 
colour,  fine  grained,  can  be  polished,  but  is  easily 
broken.  The  wood  is,  however,  scarce,  as  it  does 
not  grow  wild,  being  found  cultivated  near  temples. 

Nanmu  wood  from  the  MachUus  nanmu,  a  very 
fine  tree  from  West  China,  which  yields  a  timber 
dedicated  in  the  past  to  Imperial  use,  is  close- 
grained,  fragrant,  brown  in  colour  ageing  to  a 
beautiful  dead-leaf  tint,  easily  worked  and  very 
durable.     It  is  used  for  the  pillars  of  the  largest 
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temples,  for  the  finest  ooffini  and  for  carved  cabinets 
and  other  good  furniture.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  beautiful  of  all  Chinese  timbers. 

Camphor  wood  from  Cinnmnonum  camphora  is 
used  for  carved  figures,  boxes  and  furniture,  gate- 
ways, linials  of  door  posts,  etc.  It  is  easily  worked, 
and  durable  as  long  as  the  camphor  remains  in  the 
wood.  The  colour  of  camphor  wood  varies  from 
greyish  white  to  dark  reddish  brown,  but  is  generally 
a  light  brownish  red.  The  dark  coloured  and 
speckled  varieties  are  most  highly  prized. 

The  Walnut  [Juglans  regia)  occurs  in  China  but 
is  rarely  used  for  carving.  The  so-called  'Chinese 
mahogany'  {Cedrela  sinensis)  Ch'un-tuen-shu,  is 
sometimes  used  for  decorative  furniture.  It  is  of 
a  brown  colour,  very  soft  and  easily  worked ;  and 
does  not  warp  or  cracfc. 

The  genus  Evonymus,  evergreen  shrubs  in 
Europe,  grows  into  a  tree  in  China,  Evonymous 
aieholdianiis  (Chinese  Pai-oh-cha),  yielding  a  white 
wood  of  even  fine  grain  somewhat  resembling,  though 
not  so  heavy  as  box.  It  is  used  for  making  seals, 
wood-cuts  and  for  fine  ca*'ving. 

The  wood  of  more  than  one  species  of  willow  is 
used  for  carving.  It  is  a  lig'ht  coloured  wood,  soft, 
of  smooth  grain  with  little  tendency  to  split.  The 
mulberrj-,  sycamore,  maple,  persimmon  [Diospyros 
k-aki)  and  satin  walnut  [Liquidainher  formosana) 
are  occasionally  used  for  carving  and  other  decora- 
tive woodwork.  Singapore  redwood  and  hardwood 
is  in  common  use  for  carved  screens  which  are  sub- 
sequently lacquered.  Teak  and  oak  are  only  rarely 
met  with  in  Chinese  carving. 

Methods     of     Work. — The     methods     used     in 
Chinese  wood-carving  may  be  classified   under  low 
relief  and  flat  carving,  modelling  in  high  relief  and 
carving  in  the  round,  mouldings,  lettering  and  per- 
forated carving.     As  a  rule  the  design  is  drawn  on 
thin  tough  paper  in  the  Chinese  ink  or  by  means  of 
a  rubbing  from  a  previous  example.     This  paper  is 
pasted  on  the  wood  destined  for  the  carving.     The 
chisel    is    then    used    with    boldness    and    precision 
following  the  design  on  the   paper.      The  Chinese 
carvers  have  no  craving  for  the  use  of  sandpaper,  so 
that  most  of  their  work  shows  the  mark  of  the  tool 
and  gains  in  strength.     It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  matter 
of  mouldings  and  borders  that  the  Chinese  are  past 
masters,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  more  purely  decora- 
tive work.     And  the  same  remark  applies  to  letter- 
ing.    The  Chinese  characters  are  very  decorative  and 
have    assumed    an    important    feature    in    all    the 
decorative  art  of  the  country.    The  beauty  of  Chinese 
script   on    bamboo    especially,    both    in    cursive   and 
seal     character,     is     inimitable.       Most     of     these 
in.scriptions  are  such  a  subtle  combination  of  happy 
phrase  and  fine  calligraphy  that  one  need  not  wonder 
at  the  value  the  Chinese  place  upon  them  as  personal 
belongings  and  fit  objects  for  the  scholar's  table. 


In  bamboo  carving  the  characters  are  almost  always 
incised, — in  other  woods  they  may  be  cut  in  relief. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  perforated  carving  that 
CHine&e  work  most  excels.  In  the  infinite  variety 
and  intricacy  of  repeated  frets  and  wave  and  cloud 
motives  the  infinite  patience  and  manual  dexterity 
of  the  oriental  finds  its  special  field  in  a  land  where 
time  is  scarcely  considered.  The  introduction  of 
machinery  is,  however,  having  a  pathetically  des- 
tructive effect  on  the  production  of  the  decorative 
arts.  Embroidery  is  rapidly  disappearing  before 
the  machine-made  articles  and  most  of  the  other  arts 
will  probably  follow,  until  a  demand  for  the 
beautiful  is  again  fostered  by  advanced  modern 
education.  [A.S.] 

See  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S.,   vol.   xlv. 

WOOD  OIL,  or  Tung-oil,  is  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  two  species  of  Aleurites,  a  small  genus  of 
low-growing  trees  belonging  to  the  spurge  family. 
The  two  species  for  the  most  part  occupy  distinct 
geographical  areas,  but  both  have  been  recorded  as 
growing  close  together  in  Fukien.  These  are  A: 
raontana,  which  has  an  egg-shaped  fruit,  and  grows 
in  S.  China,  especially  in  Kuangsi.  It  is  the 
mu  yu  shu  ^fcrlfe^,  or  wood-oil  tree,  whioh  produces 
the  wood-oil  exported  from  Wuchow  and  Nanning. 
A.  fordii,  ;H^  rfe  ^  T'ung  yu  shu,  is  a  hardier  tree 
and  more,  widely  distributed,  growirlg  throughout 
the  hilly  regions  of  Hunan,  W.  Hupei,  Kueichou, 
and  E.  Ssuch'uan.  It  has  flattened-round,  apple- 
like fruit,  slightly  pointed,  and  perfectly  smooth 
on  the  outside.  The  two  trees  have  been  very  much 
confused  by  botanists ;  there  is,  however,  no 
difference  in  their  oils. 

The  t'ung  tree  is  a  very  good  complement  to 
the  minute  system  of  agriculture  in  China,  as  it 
will  grow  on  the  sides  of  precipices  and'  in  any, 
impracticable  corner. 

The  oil  is  extracted  by  pressure,  and  yields 
about  40  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  kernels. 

.When  the  oil  is  boiled  for  two  hours  with  earth 
pellets  to  which  is  added  powdered  quartz,  a  varnish 
called  kuangyu  is  produced,  which  is  used  as  water- 
proofing on  silk  gauze  and  pongees.  Wood-oil  is 
also  employed  as  an  adulterant  in  lacquer-varnish, 
and  the  soot  for  the  lower  grades  of  Chinese  ink, 

[q.V.). 

There  are  two  kinds  of  this  oil,  1.  Paiyu,  used 
for  varnishing  the  finer  kinds  of  furniture  and 
umbrellas  ;  2.  hsiu-yu,  which  is  thiclcer  and  darker, 
used  for  making  chunam,  and  putty,  and  for 
varnishing  boats. 

The  export  for  1916  was  pels.  515,173,  value 
Hk.Tls.  5,511,418. 

Wilson  :  i4  Naturalist  in  Western  China, 
vol.  ii,  p.  64;  IIosie  :  Ssuch'uan,  p.  35. 
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WOODPECKER,    ti^t  I'lcidae. 

WOOUS,  IMPORTED.  Kboi.y  U  imporUd 
for  liitii{)  liuiiir.^,  ( )i<i{)nli(  kn,  uiiii  niiiall  articles  of 
luriiituiu.  It  i«  l)untp\jni$  discuiur  Willu,  the 
cam ti^on  wood  of  tlio  I'liilippincy  (uMPd  uIbo  for 
cuiu'm)  ;  tht)  (  liiiictte  iiuniu  in  tnao  a/iih    'fj    {t)f. 

(iuroo  wood,  (uIho  luuiicd  ugallochuni,  ukiIu  wood, 
(\U(^lu  wood,  iiilaiiibuc,  alcH*M  wopd,  ligii  uIocm,  and 
ftuppuscd  to  bo  tho  alooh  of  the  Hiblu),  ii  the  wood 
ol  Atjutlinta  ayaUoch(i,.ch'inh8tan(j  (t)C  ^)i  *  ^re« 
found  in  Aasiun,  liurnia,  rcruiii,  Cambodia,  etc., 
and  in  liuinan.  Tho  wood  is  Ubi'd  to  Hcunt  duthcs, 
and  some  portions  of  tho  trco  yield  a  highly  rc&inous 
wood,  containing  tho  aromatic  juice  from  which  * 
drug  in  obtained,  numcd  chanhsiduij  (ij^  ]J  ).  The 
iltug  has  tonic  pro})ertics  and  in  India  an  oil  is 
obtained  called  **agar-agar"  oil,  used  as  scent.  The 
wood  is  carved  into  ornamental  articles  and  is  also 
biirncd  as  incense. 

Saiuialwood,  SanUdum  (dburn  L.,  t'anhsiang  mu 
^tt  t?  ^  •  ^"  Chinese  Buddhist  works  it  is  called 
chati  fan  or  chtn  fan  t}{  fl[  or  fl|  W,  a  transcription 
of  tho  Sanskrit  name  chandana ;  the  present  Chinese 
name,  Van,  comes  from  this. 

It  is  imported  from  the  Malay  Archipelago  and 
India*  and  used  for  fancy  ware  and  incense.  The 
dust  is  mixed  with  the  powdered  bark  of  Cassic^ 
Li(jnca  and  swine's  dung  to  make  joss  sticks,  and 
sandalwood  billets  are  used  for  making  the  coffins 
of  the  wealthy.  In  India  oil  is  distilled  from  the 
chips  to  make  an  essential  oil,  used  in  perfumery. 
It  appears  to  have  been  an  article  of  import  for 
age5.  The  annual  imports  at  present  amount  to  over 
100,000  piculs,  valued  at  Hk.Tl^.  1,000,000  most  of 
which  come*  to  Shanghai  and  the  Yangtze  ports. 
The  best  comes  from  the  Malabar  coast,  a  good 
quality  comes  from  Timor,  and  inferior  wood  from 
other  islands.  The  heart  wood,  yellowish  brown,  is 
the  best.  The  Import  for  1916  was  of  the  value 
Hk.Tls.  826,326. 

Stone  :  Timbers  of  Commerce  and  Commercial 
Guide  to  the  Forest  Products  of  India. 

Sapanwood,  iR  ;+:  su  mu,  the  very  hard  and 
heavy  wood  of  Caesalpinia  sappan,  which  is  widely 
cultivated  in  Ceylon,  India,  Malaya  and  the  Philip- 
pines. This  is  a  dye-wood,  though,  owing  to  its 
fine  grain  it  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  useful  for 
cabinet  work.  In  China  the  cloth  is  put  into  the 
dyeing  decoction  and  the  colour  set  with  alum  and 
afterwards  made  more  lively  by  washing  it  in 
potash  water  and  spirit.  The  dye  is  used  to  redden 
the  lime  eaten  with  betel-nut. 

The  importation  is  now  small — from  20,000  to 
30,000  piculs  a  year,  valued  at  Tls.  2  to  3  per  picul. 

(Philippine  Journal  of  Science,  October,  1909, 
and  Williams'  Commercial  Guide,  p.  102). 

Kranji  wood,  Dialium  sp.,  1^^  fh  ^  V^  ?o" 
chih  mu,  imported  from  India,  Malaya,  Borneo  and 


Bumatra.  J  hit  u  %  const ructir/nal  timber,  luod 
whi'fe  groat  «trengih  if  mjuircd.  In  (Ihiia  it  i« 
(  hiofly  UKfd  for  rudder  p(/«t«  of  junk«. 

J.aka  wood,  |%  |^  chinntj  htiarxfj,  from  Tanari%u 
major ,  grown  ill  Sumatra,  a  red  vttAjd  umkI  in  dyeing 
and  fihannaty.     (William*'  Comm.  (!utdr,  p.  106). 

iC«  dwood  or  Indian  rrifiewo<^,  aUo  noxncd  block* 
wood,  is  the  iJalbtrgxa  latifolia  of  India,  Java,  etc. 

'I'hii  ttppt'ox*  to  be  the  maternal  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  celebrated  "lila^kwood  fum 
iture"  of  Canton.  The  sapwcKxl  is  yellow  and  the 
hcartwooii  dark  puqjle,  with  black  longitudinal 
streakn.  It  has  a  dihtinrt  rtjse  like  rxlour.  It  is  the 
best  Indian  wof>d  for  furniture  and  cabinet  work, 
and  takes  a  fine  polish. 

(PiiiLiPi'iNE  Journal  or  Science,  Oct.  1909,  etc.). 

Other  woods  imported  are  amboyna,  kayabaco, 
yellow  wood,  dotchin  wood,  satin  wood,  etc. 

For  building  and  railway  construction  much 
timber  is  imported  from  Hokkaido,  and  the  Pacific 
coa.st  (Oregon  pine),  and  some  hardwoods  from  the 
Philippine*  and  neighbouring  islands,  as  well  as 
from  Japan. 

WOOL.  Chinese  wool,  an  important  article  of 
exportation,  is  derived  from  sheep,  camels,  and,  An 
inferior  kind,  from  goats.  The  camels'  wool, 
VklSii  ^  lo  t'o  man,  is  entirely  from  the  Mongolian 
steppes ;  it  is  collected  at  Kueihua  ch'eng  (the  best), 
and  other  marts.  It  is  bought  from  the  MongoLs  in 
hard-twisted  ropes  of  about  one  inch  diameter,  but 
is  then  retwisted  into  large  loose  cords  of  about 
five  inches  diameter  and  wound  in  bales,  which  axe 
covered  with  felt.  This  wool,  which  is  of  fine  fibre, 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cloths  of  various 
texture,  but  especially  such  as  have  a  heavy  nap. 
lt.5  fineness  allows  it  to  be  mixed  with  silk  in  dress 
goods.  For  coarse  shawls,  blankets,  carpets  and 
coarse  cloth  it  is  much  in  favour.  '  The  Tientsin 
carpet,  so  well -known,  is  made  of  this  wool.  The 
camels,  which  are  bred  for  their  wool  and  not  used 
for  working,  shed  their  fleeces  in  spring.  The  fleece 
of  a  full  grown  camel  yields  five  catties.  Inferior 
wool  is  obtained  from  working  camels. 

Camels'  wool  is  of  three  qualities,  of  which  the 
best  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Jaeger's  clothing 
and  soft  cloths  ;  the  second  is  used  for  adulterating 
the  best ;  and  the  third  for  making  belting  for 
machinery.  This  last  class  of  wool  has  a  staple  in 
it  and  is  quite  distinct  irom  the  first,  which  can 
only  be  used  as  a  mixture  with  cotton.  Tientsin 
British  Consul.ar  Report,  1899. 

Sheeps'  wool  j^^  ^  mien  yang  mao,  is  also 
from  Mongolia,  but  the  beat  comes  from  the 
Kokonor  region  and  even  from  Tibet.  The  article 
was  first  ncticed  in  1S61,  "v^hen  a  srcall  lot  waa 
exported.  In  1882  a  foreign  agent  wa^  'senit  to 
Kueihua  ch'eng  to  endeavour  to  open  out  the  trade, 
of  which  Kalgan  had  until  then  been  the  centre ;  an 
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agency  was  established  there,  and  in  1883  transi- 
ferred  further  west  to  Paotow  on  the  Yellow  River 
and  in  1885  again  to  Ninghsia.  Much  of  the  wool 
comes  from  Sining,  in  the  far  west  of  Kansu. 

The  export  in  1916  was,  Camels'  wool,  pels. 
29,783,  value  Tls.  1,070,827;  Sheeps'  vvool,  pels. 
334,536,  Tls.  10.698.661. 

WORSHIP  OF  EARTH  AND  OF  HEAVEN. 
See  Tempie  of  Earth  and  2'emple  of  Heaven. 

WRENS.     See  Ccrthiidae. 

WU  CHING,  S*5-     See  Classics. 

WU  CHOW,  ifgjlfl,  the  principal  trade  centre 
in  Kuangsi  province,  is  in  lat.  23°  30*  N.  and 
long.  111^  E.,  on  the  West  River  at  its  junction 
with  the  Fu  or  Kuei  river,  some  220  miles  above 
Canton.  It  was  opened  as  a  Treaty  Port  in  1897  by 
the  special  article  appended  to  the  Burma  Con- 
vention. It  is  the  natural  distributing  centre  for 
trade  between  Kueichou,  E.  Yiinnan,  Kuangsi  and 
Hongkong  and  Canton,  The  population  is  estimated 
at  40,000  with  some  seventy  foreigners.  The  place 
is  very  subject  to  floods, — in  1914  the  water  rose  in 
six  days  from  sixteen  to  seventy-two  feet  and  i'n 
1915  it  was  worse.  It  has  also  suffered  from  the 
plague,  and  piracy  is  common  in  the  whole  district. 

The  chief  articles  of  export  are  timber,  oil, 
indigo,  hides  and  live  stock.  There  is  great  mineral 
wealth  in  the  district,  but  it  is  very  little  worked. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports    7,074,431      6,904,960 

Net  Chinese      „  1,192,183      1,436,652 

Exports      4,675,154      6,678,674 

Total  Hk.Tls.   ...  12,941,768    15,020,286 

WU  DYNASTY,  $^  |E  ,  one  of  the  Three  King- 
doms, [q-v.).     The  following  is  the  list  of  the  Wu 
rulers. 
Dyn.  Title         Accession       Reign  Title         Adopted 

A.D.  A.D. 

;;^       ^  Ta  Ti  222     3|  51  Huang  Wu  222 

i}k  tl  Huang  Lung  229 

B  ^  Chia  Ho  232 

^»  J^  Ch'ih  Wu  238 

iZ  7C  T'ai  Yuan  251 

Jfi        ^  Fei  Ti       \  t'J?  JS,  Shen  Feng  252 

"Q"    f.^  £  i^uei  Chi    '       252     JJt  51  Chien  Hsing  252 

Wang     j  3l  a  Wu  Feng  254 

;*:  ^  T'ai  P'ing  256 

ja        ^r  Ching  Ti  258     ^x  'Jc  Yung  An  258 

Ai       ^r  Mo  Ti        \ 

H   u^  fcl^vuei  Ming  I     264     tc  fl  Yuan   Hsing  264 

Hou  J  tf  18  Kan  Lu  265 

^  m  Pao  Ting  266 

^  if  Chien  Heng  269 

Affi  Feng  Huang  272 

X  m  T'icn   Ts'e  275 

^  M.  T'ien   Hsi  276 

^  IG  T'ien  Chi  277 


WU  FANG  YUAN  YIN  3L  :^  tc  W  original 
sounds  of  the  five  regions,  a  mandarin  vocabulary 
made  by  Fan  T'KNG-fENG  $ij  B|  JBL  in  1700,  revised 
in  1710  by  Nien  Hsi-yao  and  much  enlarged  by  him 
in  1728.  It  was  used  by  Williams  as  the  basis  of 
his  Dictionary. 

Williams  :  Syllabic  Dictionary,  p.  xiv. 

WU  FU,  3E.  In. /lue  6/es5m<75.  These  characters, 
or  the  separate  characters  for  the  blessings,  are 
often  seen  over  house  doors,  expressing  a  wish  of  the 
inhabitants  on  their  own  behalf.  Properly  the 
blessings  as  given  in  the  Shu  Ching  are  long  life, 
wealth,  mens  sana  in  corpore  sanOy  love  of  virtue 
and  an  'end  crowning  the  life.'  See  Legge's  Classics^ 
vol.  iii,  p.  343.  Fortune-tellers  and  the  common 
people,  however,  understand  them  to  be  long  life, 
a  wife,  wealth,  sons  and  official  emolument. 

As  seen  over  doors  they  are  generally  Fu  Ha 
happiness,  Lu  g^  emolument,  JShoxi  g  longevity, 
Hsi    ^  joy,  and  Ts'ai  |lt   riches. 

WUHU,  il  89,  in  latitude  3P  20'  N.,  long- 
itude 118°  21'  K.,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Yangtze 
in  Anhui,  a  treaty  port  since  1877. 

It  was  known  in  ancient  times  as  Chua-tzu-i 
jMI  S  ^  »  and  from  the  time  of  Han  was  called 
i  u-hu  -j-  89 .  The  district  suffered  terribly  during 
the  T'ai  P'ing  rebellion,  and  periodical  floods  work 
havoc.  The  leading  exports  are  rice,  and  eggs  and 
albumen,  locally  prepared. 

There  is  a  candle  and  soap  factory.  The 
population  is  100,000.  1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports    6,890,603      8,122,180 

Net  Chinese  Imports     4,613,432      5,322,858 

Exports      12,758,397    12,204,375 


Total  Hk.Tls.  ...  24,262,452    25,649,413 

WU  I -HO  ^Sl^fU.  A  native  of  Amoy,  born 
in  1769.  He  became  the  head  of  the  "hong  mer- 
chants" or  go-betweens  of  the  old  system  in  Canton. 
He  amassed  an  imTnense  fortune  and  his  house  and 
grounds  «till  form  one  of  the  tourists'  sights  in 
Canton.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  foreigners,  wha 
popularly  called  him  Howqua  {q-v.),  and  his 
personal  name  survives  in  E-wo,  the  Chinese  style 
for  Messrs.  Jaiidine  Matheson's  hong.  He  died  in 
1843.     See  Cohong. 

Giles  :   Biographical  Dictionary. 

WU,  KINGDOM  OF,$i,  one  of  the  greater 
States  of  ancient  feudal  times.  Its*  position  was  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Yangtze,  extending  southward, 
comprising  modern  Kiangsu,  and  parts  of  Anhui, 
Chekiang  and  Kuangsi. 

The  capital  was  at  Mei-li,  30  li  S.E.  of  Wu-si 
and  50  li  N.  of  Soochow,  till  in  B.C.  513  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  Soochow  itself,  as  that  place  was  more 
fitted  for  shipbuiWing. 
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WU  WEI 


Tht  StAto  ifl  hardly  nicntionnU  in  hmlory,  even 
by  name,  till  h.c.  6H6,  wltrti  it  liuii  alrrudy  vxutod 
BOine  BC Villi  ccnlurirM. 

It  w;iM  lOuiulfd,  acoijrdiiig  to  (/hiiicBO  wf-icri, 
luifDitj  tho  (lum  iwiijiirc,  by  two  noiiji  ol  tli«  ( 'lioii 
hoiiHc,  who  voluntarily  rrtircd  into  tho  wihimii-iiB 
uniong  hurhariuiiM  to  lu.iko  room  for  u  nioru  brilliant 
yount^or  brother  to  Buccoed  :  ihd  younger  brother's 
^'nindhon  found*  tl  tlio  (hou  dynaftty.  Tho  fld»r 
brothurs,  Tai  To  jk:  i(\  and  ('hung  Yunu  f|  ^ 
ruled  their  tiavagu  kingdom  in  turn.  It  is  stated 
that  the  former  ruled  according  to  Chou  rites  and 
eustomi,  whilo  tho  latter  cut  liis  hair  w;i«  tattooed, 
and  in  fact  bocaine  barbarian. 

\Vu  first  emerges  into  Chinese  history  about 
B.C.  680,  when  it  helped  Chin  to  protect  the  imperial 
power  against  ('h'u.  Its  people  were  barbarous  and 
tho  IStato  was  always  considered  semi-barbarous  by 
the  orthodox  States,  but  after  emerging  into  history 
it  advanced  in  civilization  very  quickly  and  enjoyed 
a  century  of  international  life  before  it  was 
extinguisiied.  In  this  century  it,  connected  fr~  the 
lirst  time  the  Yangtze  and  the  Huai  rivers  and 
continued  the  canal  further  north  to  give  access  to 
the  southern  and  central  parts  of  modern  Shantung. 
In  482  it  became  the  Protector  State  (the  sixth),  but 
it  was  destroyed  by  Yiieh  in  b.  473.  The  name  is 
still  used  as  the  literary  title  for  Kiangsu.  The 
most  striking  character  in  its  history  was  its  prince 
Chi  Cha  {q-v.) 

It  is  recorded  that  on  the  ruin  of  their  power 
the  ruling  classes  escaped  eastward  in  boats  ;  and 
there  is  much  evidence  of  early  Chinese  influence  on 
Japan  such  as  could  be  due  to  this  migration. 

Parker  :  Ancient  China  Simplified;  Tschepe  : 
Histoire  du  Boyaume  de  Ou. 


WU  KU,   £ 


See  Five  Grains. 


WU  LAO,  i^,  t?ie  Five  Ancients.  These  are 
spirits  connected  with  the  five  elements.  They  are 
favorite  subjects  for  pictures  and  carvings,  and 
probably  for  the  sake  of  symmetry  in  this  use  they 
have  been  reduced  to  four,  and  are  called  the  Four 
Ancients  pg  ^.  The  missing  one  is  the  spirit  of  tie 
element  wood.  They  are  also  to  be  regarded  as  the 
spirits  of  the  five  planets.  In  this  capacity  they 
appear  In  the  Bamboo  Annals. 

Legge's  Classics,  vol.  iii,  p.  113 ;  Mayers  : 
Chinese  Reader's  Manned;  Dore  :  Recherches  sur 
les  Superstitions,  tome  ix,  p.  676, 


WULUN,  2. 


See  Five  Relations. 


WU  LUNG  CHIANG,  .^  l^tC,  another  name 
for  the  Amur.     See  Hei  lung  chiang. 

WU  SAN  KUEI,  ^  B)^,  a  native  of  the  Li ao- 
tung  province  who  in  the  last  days  of  the  Ming 
dynasty   commanded    forces  -  to  resist   the   Manchu 
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invojiion.  At  tho  frontinr  in  IM'  ho  rec«ivc<l  th« 
noWB  that  i'eking  hiui  b<-i-n  l-i*.' n  by  tlio  rcbei 
Li  TzO  CU'tNO  and  that  the  Knipc-ror  liad  cofnniittcd 
BUicido.  lie  then  made  tcrini  with  the  ManchuB, 
and  hnlped  to  entabliiih  tho  dynasty.  HonourB  wer« 
poured  on  hiin  and  in  lt»6'i  h«  wbb  made  one  of  th« 
Three  Feudatory  i'rincoa,  and  ruled  Yunoao  and 
bvAch'uan.  In  1674  he  threw  off  hiB  allegiance,  and 
iiK  ited  other  princes  to  rebellion,  but  the  i«Bue  waa 
decided  quickly,  partly  by  hiB  death  in  167ti  and 
partly  by  tho  Manchu  uae  of  artillery  made  by  the 
JuBuit  niiBBionoricB  in  Peking. 

WU  TAI  SHAN,  i  ii  lU,  3,600  ft.  high,  orv« 
of  tho  Kour  liillj  Bacred  to  Huddhism  in  China,  ib 
Kituated  on  a  range  of  rnountairiB  noar  the  north- 
eahtern  border  of  Shansi.  It  is  called  Wu  T'ai  or 
Five  'terraces'  because  of  its  five  risings.  The 
patron  waint  of  Wu  T'ai  Shan  in  VVkn  Suu  Pu*a, 
who  is  sup])o.sed  to  have  appeared  there  in  the  form 
oi  an  old  man.  A  great  white  pagoda  is  aaid  to 
contain  a  single  hair  of  the  saint.  In  the  T'ang 
period  there  were  360  monasteries,  but  now  there  are 
only  about  150,  of  which  24  are  lamaseries.  Th» 
religion  prevalent  is  a  mixture  of  (.'hinese  and  l>ama 
Buddhism.  The  ruling  ecclesiastic  is  the  Grand 
Lama,  who  is  known  as  the  Ch'ang  Chia  Fo  (cuer- 
rcnewing  Buddha).  The  form  of  the  pagodas  is  Indo- 
Tibetan  and  the  interior  of  the  temples  a  mixture 
of  Chinese  and  Tibetan.  The  Chinese  monasteries 
belong  to  the  Lin-chi  sect  of  Buddhism.  Some  of 
the  buildings  are  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
1st  century  a.d.     See  Buddhism,  Holy  Places  of. 

Hackmann  :  A  German  Scholar  in  tht  East; 
RocKHiLL  :  The  Land  of  the  Lamas. 

WU  WANG,  0^X,  whose  name  was  Fa  ^, 
was  the  son  of  Wen  \\ang,  and  first  B.nperor  of  the 
Chou  dynasty.  It  was  in  continuation  of  his 
father's  work  that  he  gathered  an  immense  army 
together  and  defeated  Chou  Hsin  in  Honan,  thus 
destroying  the  Shang  dynasty.  He  ascended  the 
throne  B.C.  1122. 

WU  WEI  %  ^  ov  Non-Action  Society.  A 
secret  sect,  variously  stated  as  having  been  founded 
by  disciples  of  Lao  Tzu  towards  the  end  of  the 
Chou  dynasty,  by  Lo  Huai,  the  originator  of  the 
Lung  Hua  and  Hsien  T'ien  sects,  who  lived  in  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries,  and  to  have  been  begun 
three  hundred  years  ago.  The  doctrine  of  Inaction 
is  clearly  traceable  to  Lao  Tzu,  and  was  certainly 
reaffirmed  by  Lo  Huai  ;  and  the  sect  may  have 
assumed  its  present  form  as  late  as  three  hundred 
years   ago. 

Its  members  are  described  by  Edkins  as  "a 
kind  of  reformed  Buddhists";  they  are  opposed  to 
idol-worship,  and  hence  their  simple  meeting  places 
are  without  images.     The  cult  is   eclectic.      From 
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the  Contemplative  school  of  Buddhism  to  the 
Inaction  doctrine  id  not  far,  and  there  is  even  a 
similar  strain  in  Confucius. 

Lo  HuAi  came  in  touch  with  the  Ming  Emperor 
Ch^no  T^,  who  first  applauded  his  miraculous 
powers,  then  imprisoned  him  for  a  sorcerer,  and 
finally  set  his  seal  on  the  teaching  by  having  the 
teacher's  five  books  printed  in  a.d.  1518.  These  are 
th€  chief  sacred  writings  of  the  sect. 

Four  great  festivals  are  observed  :  the  birthday 
and  day  of  death  of  Lo  Huai,  the  New  Year  and  the 
15th  of  the  eighth  moon ;  and  all  members  are  strict 
vegetarians. 

Though  tablets  to  the  Emperor  were  placed  in 
its  places  of  meeting,  this  did  not  prevent  the 
Wu  Wei  sect  from  being  persecuted  by  the  Ming 
rulers  and  proscribed  by  the  Manchus.  In  some 
editions  of  the  Sacred  Edict  it  is  mentioned  by 
name  among  the  heretical  societies. 

Foreign  enquirers  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
Ch'ing  dynasty  believed  it  to  be  then  utterly  without 
any  political  designs.     See  Secret  Sects. 

WU  YO,  jfi. -©•.      See  Five  Sacred  Mountains. 


WYLIE,  ALEXANDER,  a  missionary  and 
scholar,  especially  noted  for  his  knowledge  of 
Chinese  literature.  He  was  born  in  London,  1815. 
He  began  the  study  of  Chinese  in  England  without 
any  tutor,  was  engaged  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society  and  arrived  in  Shanghai  in  1847.  Here 
while  engaged  in  printing  the  Bible  in  Chinese  he 
studied  French,  German,  Russian,  Manchu,  Mongol 
and  other  languages.  He  also  travelled  widely  in 
the  Eighteen  Provinces,  often  at  great  risk,  for  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  He  died  in 
England,  1887. 

His  works  include  many  articles  on  scientific 
subjects  in  many  papers  and  reviews,  translations 
of  mathematical  works,  studies  of  the  JNestorian 
Tablet,  etc.,  but  his  best  known  work  is  the  Notes  on 
Chinese  Literature,  (1867),  a  'great  monument  of 
learning  and  industry,' 

He  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  Chinese. 
Recorder.  His  own  very  fine  library  became  by 
purchase  the  nucleus  of  the  R.A.S.  Library  in 
Shanghai. 

For  a  list  of  his  principal  writings  consult  intro- 
ductory matter  to  Wylie's  ^'Chinese  Researches.'* 
See  also  N.C.B. R.A.S.  Journal,  vol.  xxi. 


X 


XANADU,   a    corruption    of    Ji  fP     Shang-tu, 
upper  capital,   the  summer   residence   of  Khubilai 
Khan,  180  miles  north  of  Peking  and  26  miles  north 
of  Dolon  nor.     It  is   now  in  ruins,   only  one  gate 
being  left. 

Coleridge's  lines  have  made  the  name  familiar 
to  all  English  readers. 

XAVIER,  FRANCISCO  DE,  caUed  by  Pope 
Urban  VIII  the  "apostle  of  the  Indies,"  was  born 
at  the  castle  of  Xavier  or  Xaviero  in  Navarre,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  He  was  the  youngest  son 
of  a  noble  and  wealthy  family.  All  his  brothers  were 
soldiers  :  but  he  preferred  learning,  and  went  in 
1524  to  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  specialised 
in  Philosophy.  In  1528  he  was  appointed  Lecturer 
in  Aristotelian  Philosophy  in  the  College  of 
Beauvais.  At  this  time,  he  was  full  of  ambitious 
projects,  but  in  1529  he  and  his  special  friend  made 
the  acquaintance  of  S.  Ignatius  Loyola,  who  was 
then  studying  at  Paris.  Both  were  won  by  Loyola's 
teaching  and  example,  and  were  of  the  seven 
(including  Loyola  himself)  who  took  the  first  vows 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  (1534).  The  little  company 
intended  to  go  and  convert  the  Moslems  in  the  Holy 
Land,   but  this  plan   miicarried   and   they   devoted 


themselves  instead  to  work  among  the  poor  and  sick 
in  Portugal  and  Italy. 

XavieRj  who  had  taken  his  M.A.  in  1530,  was 
ordained  priest  in  1537. 

When  John  III,  King  of  Portugal,  asked  the 
Pope  to  send  a  mission  to  his  Indian  possessions, 
two  of  the  Jesuits  were  selected,  Xavier  being  one. 
He  set  sail  in  1541,  with  the  Governor-General  of 
Portuguese  India,  and  after  a  voyage  of  more  than 
a  year,  during  which  he  ministered  to  the  one 
thousand  souls  on  board,  where  scurvy  and  fevers 
abounded,  arrived  at  Goa,  where  he  spent  five 
months.  After  m.issionary  work  among  the  Pearl 
Fisheries  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Manar,  where,  to 
oblige  the  Portuguese  who  had  helped  them  against 
the  Moors,  some  of  the  inhabitants  had  nominally 
embraced  Christianity,  he  went  to  Travancore, 
Ceylon,  and  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
baptizing  large  numbers  everywhere.  At  Malacca, 
he  fell  in  with  a  Japanese  refugee,  whom  he  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  and  forthwith  they  two 
went  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Japan,  landing  at 
Kagoshima  in  1549.  Xavier  remained  in  the 
country  nearly  two  years,  and  met  with  such  great 
succesfl  that  when  the  Government,  alarmed  at  the 
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prowtlj  of  ih(»  ('hriiitiftn  rommnnity  whwli  In- 
lt)uml«il,  liually  (ii'teriiiiiicd  t«>  dvisliny  it,  -IfXJ.fJtX) 
adhurotita  aro  miid  to  havo  oxialod. 

Many  >)uf)iuira()  )iaviiif{  ruiiiod  iho  ubjoclton  that 
Chiim,  to  winch  their  country  wan  ao  much  iitdnhtcd 
in  art  and  literature,  had  not  enihracud  ( 'hriatianity, 
Xaviicu  (IcttM'ininod  to  f{ut  up  a  iniiuiion  to  China 
aUu,  and  returnod  to  Cjoa  to  make  arran^'enienta. 
He  tried  to  induce  tho  CiovtTnor  (ieneral  to  Hend  an 
einbaaHy  to  ('hina,  so  that  hu  nii^ht  ^o  with  it  and 
thus  evade  tlio  law  against  foroigni^ra  entering  the 
Empire. 

'This  proved  inipractu-ahif,  and  Xavieu  went  at 
lost  privately  with  a  merchant  fle^t  in  1552,  and 
reached  Shang  Ch'uan  Shan  (S.  .lohn'B  Island,  off 
tho  coast  of  KuanL,'tiin^).  Jle  was  sei/ed  with 
fever,  and  tho  Chinese  ho  had  engaged  as  interpreter 
refused  to  act,  and  the  I'ortuguese  to  whom  the 
ships  belonged  would  not  land  him  at  Canton.  He 
was  intending  to  proceed  thither  by  junk,  but  his 
fever  became  worse,  and  he  died  in  a  wretched  cabin 
on  land  in  the  end  of  the  year.     He  was  only  46 


yr.irn   of   Agt,   but   while    from    hu   Miatcritte«   and 

lilx.iiia. 

Jha  bfxjy  waa  lat«r  removed  to  Malacca,  and 
thnnco  in  ISM  to  Uoa,  where  it  haa  a  fin«  ihrine. 

Xavieu  waa  intended  by  I^oyola  to  be  hit 
Hucceaaor,  but  the  leltcra  rrralling  hijn  for  that 
purpr/ae  arrived  hfUir  hia  death. 

lio  WM  beatified  by  Paul  V  in  1564,  and 
canoni/cd  by  Guegory  XV  in  1662.  Theae  datea 
arc  tlj  '-n   in  thu  "Livea  of  i'  "   but 

th«!  A'/(    ,       ,di<i  liritunnica  givea  It-:  -  .  .  .  ,Ji. 

Many  miraclca  atUsKted  by  many  witneaaea  have 
been  aacribid  to  tho  iiaint,  including  tiie  gift  of 
tongues.  Ho  waa  without  di«put«  the  greatest 
Christian  missionary  since  tho  hrat  century  of  our 
era  and  lie  left  organized  misaiona  wherever  he  went, 
ranging  from  Ormuz  to  Japan. 

Lives  or  the  Saints;  Stei'IIENS  :  E^taya  in 
Ec.cUniastirnl  lUotjrnjjhy ;  S,  Fkakcis  Xavieu's 
Letters;  Turselin  :  La  Vie  du  liienheureuz  I'trr, 
Xavier,  etc.,  &  Douay,  1608. 


Y 


YAK,  Bos  grunniens,  a  wild  ox  which  is  said 
to  be  found  on  the  Kansu-Tibetan  and  Ssuch'uan 
borderlands ;  the  only  species  of  wild  ox  so  far 
known  in  China. 

YAKOOB  Pr»J  1^  }]^,  commonly  known  as  Yakoob 
Beg.  The  nom  de  guerre  of  An  Chi-yen,  bom  in 
1820  in  Khokand.  He  became  Governor  of  Kurama, 
and  then  ruler  of  Kashgar,  which  had  thrown  off  the 
the  Chinese  yoke,  proclaiming  himself  Khan  in  1874. 
His  strict  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  Koran, 
together  with  the  heavy  taxes  he  was  obliged  to 
demand,  made  him  unpopular.  He  made  treaties 
of  commerce  with  Great  Britain  and  Russia ;  but 
was  killed  or  died  while  trying  to  repel  the  advance 
of  the  Chinese  under  Tso  Tsung-t'ang  in  1877. 

YALE,  COLLEGE  OF,  IN  CHINA.  See  7a/e 
Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

YALE  FOREIGN   MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Headquarters  :  Newhaven,  Connecticut,  U.S.A. 

Entered  China,  1902. 

Wor^g  in  Ch'angsha,  Hunan. 

This  inter-denominational  Society  was  formed 
in  the  winter  of  1900 — 1901,  to  be  composed  of 
Yale  graduates,  and  supported  and  directed  by 
members  of  the  Yale  University.  It  was  at  first 
tentatively  affiliated  with  the  Mission  of  the 
American  Board,. and  was  formed  to  carry  on  higher 


educational  work  in  Arts,  Science,  Theology,  and 
Medicine.  The  first  missionary  sent  out  was  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Thurston,  who  arrived  in  China  in  1902, 
and  went  in  the  first  instance  to  Peking. 

In  1903,  the  thirteen  missionary  societies  work- 
ing in  Hunan,  in  Conference  assembled,  invited  the 
Yale  mission  to  establish  themselves  in  that 
province.  Ch'angsha,  the  capital,  was  selected  as 
the  most  suitable  place,  and  was  occupied  in  1905. 
Mr.  Thurston's  health  early  gave  way  and  he 
died  in  U.S.A.  in  1904,  but  other  workers  came  in 
quick  succession.  Educational  work  was  begun  In 
1906 — on  a  high-school  basis,  looking  towards  a 
college  course  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Medical  work  was  begun  in  1908,  and  in  the 
same  year,  a  class  for  teachers,  graduates  of  several 
universities,-  was  formed. 

In  1909  a  Y.M.C.A.  was  started.  The  work  was 
interrupted  in  1910  by  the  "rice  riots,"  both  teachers 
and  students  being  compelled  to  leave.  During  the 
Revolution  in  1911  the  mission  hospital  was  at  first 
the  local  headquarters  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  and 
though  afterw^ards  it  was  removed,  the  most  serious 
cases  remained  under  the  care  of  the  Yale  Mission, 
four  hundred  cases  being  admitted  in  three  months. 
The  first  graduat-es  of  the  High  School  passed  out 
in    1912.      In    order    to   emphasize   the   educational 
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nature  of  the  Society's  work,  its  name  was  changed 
in  1913  to  the  "College  of  Yale  in  China." 

In  the  same  year  a  movement  was  started  where- 
by the  Yale  Mission  was  to  co-operate  with  the 
Chinese  in  Medical  work,  each  side  providing  ten 
of  the  board  of  twenty  managers,  the  government 
arranging  for  the  buildings  required,  and  giving  an 
annual  grant,  the  teachers  to  be  provided  by  the 
Yale  Mission,  with  full  liberty  to  propagate  Christ- 
ianity. This  scheme  began  to  be  worked  in  1914, 
in  a  yamen  lent  by  the  authorities,  and  the  found- 
ation stone  of  the  new  Hunan-Yale  Hospital  was 
laid  in  1915  by  Professor  William  H.  Welch  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  in  the  presence  of  visiting  members 
of  the  RocKEFELLEa  Commission  [q.v.). 

Three  schools  result-ed  from  this  Union  with  the 
Chinese,  all  started  in  1913.  The  first  was  a  pre- 
paratory medical  school,  the  second  and  third, 
training  schools  for  male  and  female  nurses  res- 
pectively. 

In  1914,  the  Rockefeller  Commission  began  to 
aid,  by  sending  out  four  assistants,  one  Chinese  and 
three  Americans. 

The  College  department  of  the  work  was  begun 
in  September  1914,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1916, 
regular  medical  teaching  was  instituted,  with  nine 
students  in  the  Freshman  class,  and  thirty-two  in 
the  preparatory  school. 

The  group  of  Yale  buildings  was  completed  in 
June,  1917.  A  new  laboratory  in  physics,  chemistry 
and  biology  is  the  gift  of  the  RocKEFBiLER  Com- 
mission. 

YAMEN  f«i  P^.  The  residence,  official  and 
private,  of  a  magistrate  in  office  with  a  seal.  The 
offices  of  petty  mandarins  without  a  seal  are  not 
yamens  but   {tV  f^   kung  so,  public  places. 

Parker  explains  the  word  as  flag  gate. 
Parker  :  Anrient  China  Simplified^  p.  274. 

YANG  CH'I  YUAN,  a  native  of  Hangchow, 
and  one  of  Ricci's  converts  and  supporters. 
His  baptismal  name  was  Michel. 

YANG  CHOW  ;^^,  a  famous  city  of  Kiangdu, 
on  the  Grand  Canal,  twenty  miles  north  of  Chin- 
kiang.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Yang  ^  kingdom, 
and  it  was  here  that  Marco  Polo  had  official 
position.  It  has  many  scholars  to-day,  but  is  not 
of  great  importance  in  industry  or  commerce.  The 
population  is  about  one  hundred  thousand. 

Yangchow  is  found  written  in  many  ways  ;  it  is 
the  Yangui  of  Marco  Polo,  it  is  Jam&ai,  lamsai, 
Yamzai,  and  langio  in  the  Catalan  Atlas,  later 
lamceu.  langse,  Yamse,  and  probably  in  Arab 
writers  Yaneku.  and  Janku. 

Yi-LF.  :  Cathay  and  the   Way  Thither,  ji,  p.  209. 

YANG  CHU  ^  ^.  otherwise  Yang  Tzii,  a 
philosopher  of  the  4th  century  b.c,  chiefly  known 
to  us  through  the  writings  of  Mencius. 


Chttang  Tzu  speaks  of  him  as  a  disciple  of 
Lao  Tzu,  and  Lieh  Tzu  has  a  chapter  dealing 
entirely  with  him.  His  teachings  on  ethical 
questions  greatly  resemble  those  of  Epicurus,  and 
were  vigorously  denounced  by  Mencius,  who  rightly 
calls  his  philosophy  "selfishness."  He  is  not, 
however,  any  more  than  Epicurus  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sensualist,  or  lover  of  low  pleasures. 

Suzuki  :  History  of  Early  Chinese  Philosophy ; 
Giles  :  Biographical  Dictionary ;  Forke  :  Yang 
Chu's  Garden  of  Pleasure,  London,  1912. 

YANG  HSIUNG  ||S^,  a  famous  philosopher 
born  at  Ch'eng-tu  in  Ssuch'uan,  in  B.C.  53.  He  was 
famous  as  a  poet,  and  is  also  considered  infamous 
because,  having  held  office  under  the  Emperor 
Ch'eng  Ti,  he  accepted  a  post  under  the  usurper 
Wang  Mang.  As  a  teacher  of  ethics,  his  theory  of 
human  nature  was  midway  between  those  of 
Mencius  and  HsiiN  Tzu  {q.v.),  as  he  maintained 
that  man  is  at  birth  neither  good  nor  evil,  but 
becomes  wholly  what  his  environment  makes  him. 
He  left  a  number  of  works,  poetical,  philological 
and  critical. 

The  }Qf  ^  vocabulary,  though  often  attributed 
to  him,  is  probably  not  his  work. 

Giles  :  Biographical  Dictionary. 

YANG  KING  PANG,  ^Ml^.  A  creek  at 
Shanghai  separating  the  International  and  French 
Concessions  ;  it  was  culverted  in  1915. 

YANG  KUEI  FEI,  ^ItiB,  (^««»  /«»  b«i"g 
the  title  of  a  2nd  rank  concubine) ;  a  concubine  of 
HsiiAN  TsuNG,  738  a.d.  taken  from  his  son's  con- 
cubines, who  caused  the  infatuated  Em{>eror  almost 
to  ruin  his  kingdom  by  licentious  extravagance.  He 
had  ultimateJy  to  strangle  her  in  order  to  pacify  his 
revolted  people. 

YANG  TS'AI    ^!J^     foreign  colours.    Enamel 

work  on  porcelain.     See  Enamel. 

YANG  TZE  KIANG,  »^^.  This  is  the 
laregst  river  in  China  and  is  also  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world,  having  only  four  or  five  rivals. 

Rising  in  the  Tangla  Mountains  in  N.E.  Tibet 
it  runs  3,200  miles  into  the  Yellow  Sea.  It  collects 
the  run  off  from  three  quarters  of  a  million  square 
miles,  and  discharges  from  one  quarter  of  a  million 
to  three  million  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second. 

The  drainage  basin  includes  the  majority  of  the' 
following  provinces  : — Ssuch'uan,  Kuei-chou,  Hupei, 
Hunan,  Kiangsi,  Anhui  and  Kiangsu,  and  also 
portions  of  Kansu,  Yiinnan,  and  Shensi. 

The  upper  1,600  miles,  from  Tibet  to  Sui-fu 
(Hsii-chou  fu)  in  south  Ssuch'uan,  is  torrential  and 
is  almost  unknown.  From  the  Tibetan  border  to 
Sui-fu  it  falls  at  about  eight  feet  per  mile.  It  is 
there  known  as  the  Chin-sha  Chiang  or  Chin-Ho,  the 
"Golden"   river,    and   has    one    big   tributary,    th^ 
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YANGTZE 


Ya  lunK-  At  Sui  fu  utiotlirr  iiiiport.int  trihutjtry, 
the  Mm,  cnt«'rg.  'I'liiii,  Iming  mtlirr  luorr  nuvigtible, 
waa  forinurly  coiikiUvrvd  the  iimin  «trrain.  Krom 
Suifu  to  Iclmn^,  the  river  varies  groatly  in  widl)), 
pa«ie«  through  nuinornuii  K'^^^ch  and  han  niuny 
dangcroUB  rupida.  Two  lurgn  trihuturirg  4M>U:r  it, 
the  Kia  ling  and  tho  Kung  tun.  Thn  former  ia 
iniportunt  as  being  tho  main  ntrtmm  of  thu  Sntirh'uan 
plain,  and  at  itH  junction  with  tho  Yun^jtA*  tlu-ro  is 
tho  importiint  treaty  port  of  Chungking.  From 
Ichang,  which  owim  itR  importaaoe  to  ita  position  at 
tlie  iMiiergonco  of  tho  river  from  tho  gorges,  down 
ward  navigation  in  nonnal  and  contiiun'R  thou^hout 
all  soasons  of  tho  yoar,  whereaa  betwo<'n  Chungking 
aiul  Ichang,  tho  great  variations  in  tho  water  level 
(as  much  as  ono  hundred  feet  at  Chungking  has  Wen 
recorded)  make  that  section  difUcult  aiwi  dangerous 
both  at  low  and  high  waters. 

Icliang  is  ono  thousand  miles  from  the  mouth. 
Fifty  miles  further  down  is  Shasi,  at  which  point 
dykes  conimenco  and  are  continued,  with  a  few 
breaks  in  the  hilly  parts,  down  Jbo  the  soa.  The 
annual  variation  of  level  in  this  part  averages  about 
thirty-five  feet.  At  Yo-chou,  a  treaty  port  about 
two  hundred  miles  below  Ichang,  a  large  volume  of 
water  enters  from  the  Tung-t'ing  Lake  and  its 
feeders.  The  important  city  of  Ch'angsha  is  served 
by  this  water  connection.  Next  comes  Hankow, 
some  six  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth,  at  which 
place  the  Han  river  discharges  into  the  Yangtze, 

From  Hankow  to  the  sea,  navigation  is  possible 
at  all  times  of  year  for  small  draught  steamers,  and 
in  the  summer  large  ocean  going  vessels  may  be  seen 
along  it.  At  Kiukiang  another  lake  and  its  feeders 
pour  into  the  river.  This  is  the  Po-yang  lake, 
around  the  shores  of  which  most  of  the  population 
of  Kiangsi  dwells. 

Then  follow  the  towns  of  Wuhu  and  Nanking. 
The  river  now  is  from  one  to  five  miles  wide  and 
contains  numerous  shoals  and  islands.  At  Chinkiang 
it  finally  emerges  from  the  hills,  and  from  thence  to 
the  sea  there  is  an  enormous  delta.  Near  the  mouth, 
a  small  stream  (the  Whangpoo)  emerges,  giving 
access  to  Shanghai. 

Bifurcating  behind  a  long  island  (Tsung-ming) 
which  has  appeared  from  the  waters  during  the 
Christian  era,  the  river  enters  the  sea  with  a  width 
of  some  forty  miles,  and  annually  pours  forth  some 
six  thousand  million  cubic  feet  of  silt  which  is 
gradually  extending  the  coast. 

The  Yangtze  gets  its  name  from  Yang-chou,  an 
old  city  and  district  near  Chinkiang,  and  this  name 
properly  only  applies  from  there  to  the  sea. 

The  translation  Son  of  the  Ocean  is  a  mistake 
due  to  writing    ^  for    |g  .     To  the   Chinese   it   is 
known  a-s  ^  fX  ch'ang  chiang,  Long  River,   ;^  |X 
ta  chiang,  Great  River,  or  JX  chiang  The  River.     The 
French  call  it  also  le  Fleuve  Bleu. 


The  top«/graphy   of   the   Yar;-*--   'lain    ut    .  ■    ;, 
■iriking.     ALout  two  third*  of  li  .0  area  <  <n 

aiata  of  moutiUUna  aiid  hi  11a.  The  northern  boundary 
conaiata  mainly  of  an  extcnaion  of  the  T'len  Ulukti 
uplift  of  central  Ama  &nd  ia  alm<jet  contt*  -  '•-'ri 
'J  ibet  to  Chird(iang.  'I'hu  aouthnrn  wui- 
ia  more  complex.  It  cunnMncee  with  th«  TingU 
niountAina  and  thnn  turna  aouUi  forming  a  ra/or 
backed  ridgu  aome  thriM;  niili'a  high  which  *4^par;il4:« 
tho  Yangt/.o  from  the  Mekong,  a  largo  river  which 
runa  through  eaatern  liurma.  Thia  ridge  diea  away 
into  tho  very  ma«Nive  Yunnan  Kueif  hou  plaUvMj, 
which  forccB  the  river  to  turn  eaatwardn.  'I  he  Jiivtr 
then  paaacA  through  a  Rucrf.Maion  of  ridg<^  K'jjarated 
by  deproMiiionfl  (which  it  haa  aucceaaively  filled  with 
silt,  so  forming  alluvial  plainx).  Frr>ni  Kiukiang 
to  Chinkiani;  thc»e  ridgea,  running  S.W.  to  N.E. 
and  forming  the  geological  group  termed  the 
"Nan  Shan,"  have  forced  the  river  to  run  parallel 
to  them. 

There  is  no  break  in  this  baain  except  near 
Wuhu,  where  a  low  paaa  through  the  ridge  may 
indicate  another  ancient  mouth,  leading  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  delta.  Sinologuee  (eepecially 
Edkins  and  Kingsmiu.)  consider  that  this  theory 
explains  certain  ambiguous  pasaagea  in  the  Chinese 
histories  as  to  the  mouths  of  the  "Kiang,"  and  they 
are  supported  by  the  great  geologist  von  Kichtho- 
FEN.  There  is  at  present  in  existence  a  series  of  bar- 
riers in  the  gap  which  it  is  argued  were  constructed 
to  close  the  passage  when  it  had  almost  silted  up,  and 
the  string  of  lakes  from  Wuhu  to  Shanghai  is 
regarded  as  the  trace  of  a  former  channel.  Certainly 
this  hypothesis  serves  well  to  explain  the  enormooa 
southern  extent  of  the  delta. 

[H.C.] 

TiszARD  :  Yang  tie  Kiang  Pilot;  Bishop  :  The 
Yang  tzc  Valley  and  Beyond;  Little  :  The  Far 
East;  and  Through  the  Yangtze  Gorges;  Blakiston  : 
Six  Months  on  the  Yang  tze;  Richard  :  Comprehen- 
sive Geography  of  the  Chinese  Empire;  von 
RiCHTHOFEN  :  China,  and  Letters  from  the  Pro- 
vinces;  WHANGroo  CoNSERVANCT  BoARD  :  Reports, 
especially  that  on  the  Yangtze  Estuary  ;  Edkins  : 
On  the  Ancient  Mouths  of  the  Yangtsi  Kiang, 
Journal,  .N.C.B.R.A.S.,  September  1860. 

YANGTZE,    OPENING    TO    TRADE.      The 

river  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  by  Art.  x  of  the 
Tientsin  Treaty  (1858),  and  in  November  1860  it 
was  arranged  with  the  Chinese  government  that  the 
ports  should  be  Chinkiang,  Kiukiang  and  Hankow. 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  James  Hope,  accompanied  by 
(Mr.)  Harry  Parkes  and  three  delegates  of  tho 
Shanghai  Chamber  of  Commerce,  R.  Hamilton, 
A.  MiCHiE  and  T.  F.  Ballance,  left  Shanghai  with 
a  fleet  of  eight  vessels  on  February  9.  1861.  installed 
consuls  at  Chinkiang  and  Kiukiang  and  left  at 
Hankow  a  naval  officer  as  temporary  consul.     He 
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then  proceeded  to  Yochow  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Tung-t'ing  lake.  There  he  left  the  party  of  explorers 
whose  journey  is  narrated  in  Blakiston's  The 
Yang-tze. 

YANG  TZ'U  f^  ^  foreign  porcelain.  Enamel 
work  on  copper.     See  Enamel. 

YAO,  ^.  The  legendary  Emperor  of  China's 
golden  age.  He  had  a  miraculous  birth  and 
ascended  the  thr.one  B.C.  2357  and  after  reigning  70, 
or  as  others  say  98  years,  abdicated  in  favour  of 
Shun. 

YA  P'lEN  ©  )r>  opium.  The  name  occurs  in 
the  Pen  ts'ao.kang  mu,  a.d.  1600,  so  that  the  drug 
had  been  already  introduced  into  China  in  the  Ming 
dynasty.     See  Opium. 

YARKAND^^  |i;f^  Sha  ch'e  fu,  a  town  on 
the  best  and  largest  ot  the  oases  in  the  Tarim  Valley 
or  Chinese  Turkestan.  It  is  both  a  military  and  a 
commercial  centre.  The  chief  trade  is  with  Inxiia. 
There  are  about  60,000  inhabitants. 

Lansdell  :  Chinese  Central  Asia. 

YEH  MING-SHbN,  il  ^  ^,  generally  known 
among  foreigners  as  Commissioner  Yeh.  He  was 
born  in  Hupei  in  1807,  and  as  Governor  at  Canton 
after  1848  became  notorious  for  his  severity  against 
the  T'ai  P'ing  rebels,  of  whom  he  js  said  to  have 
beheaded  70,000.  He  bitterly  opposed  himself 
to  foreign  trade  and  intercourse,  until  at  last  the 
lorcha  Arrow  affair  led  to  the  bombardment  and 
capture  of  Canton  in  1857.  The  Viceroy  Yeh  tried 
to  escape  in  disguise  but  was  taken  and  sent  to 
Calcutta,  where  he  died  in  1860. 

YEHONALA,  the  name  of  the  famous  Empress 
Dowager  who  ruled  China  nearly  to  the, end  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty.  This  was  the  name  she  was 
known  by  up  to  the  time  of  her  selection  for  the 
imperial  harem,  and  in  the  palace  it  was  also  used 
till  she  became  Empress  Mother,  though  she  would  be 
more  commonly  known  as  Kuei-fei  I  -^  M  §jt  'con- 
cubine I,'  the  last  character  being  her  honorific  title 
and  having  the  meaning  'feminine  virtue.'  Tz'u  Hsi 
)&  fS  was  her  official  designation  a.s  Empress  Mother 
and  co-Regent  :  it  means  compassionate  and  aus- 
picious, and  was  imperially  decreed  to  her,  with 
other  honorific  titles  added  later,  the  complete 
designation  at  the  end  of  her  life  being  Tz'u  Hsi 
Tuan  1/u  K'ung-i  Chaoyii  Chuangch'eng  Shoukung 
Ch'inh^irn      Ch'ung  hsi     Huang     T'aihou,    ^  gf 

which  means  Motherly  auspicious  orthodox  heaven- 
blest  prosperous  all-nourishing  brightly-manifest 
calm  sedate  perfect  long-lived  respectful  reverend 
worshipful  illustrious  exalted  .  Empress  dowager. 
To  the  public  she  wa«  Huang  T'ai  Hou  ^  ;lc  J^ 
Empress- Dowager,  and  towards  the  end  of  her  life 


The  Old  Buddha  ^  ^  was  the  title  almost 
universally  used  for  her  in  the  North. 

See  Kuang  Hsu. 

Bland  and  Backhouse  :  China  under  the 
Empress  Dowager. 

YEH  SU  CHIAO  ^  ft  ifc ,  (Jesus  Church). 
The  name  by  which  the  Protestant  Church  is  known 
in  China,  the  Roman  Catholic  being  designated 
X  i  tic   ^'»ew  Chu  Chiao  (Lord  of  Heaven  Church). 

YELLOW  GIRDLE,  |5  ^  ^  huang  tai  tzu. 
A  descendant  of  the  founder  of  the  Manchu  dynasty 
was  entitled  to  wear  a  yellow  girdle,  which  term 
came  to  be  used  to  designate  the  rank  itself.  The 
wearer  was  called  Imperial  Clanjsman  ^^,  tsung 
shih.  When  degraded  for  misconduct  he  wore  a 
red  girdle  instead  of  yellow. 

YELLOW  RIVER,  THE,  ^  ^  Huang  ho, 
rises  in  the  south  of  the  Kokonor  region,  at  nearly 
14,000  ft.  altitude  in  35°.  20'  12'*  N.  lat.  and 
about  96°  E.  long.,  some  100  miles  from  the 
source  of  the  Yangtze.  It  first  runs  a  very 
tortuous  course  in  the  K'un  lun  mountains,  reaching 
Lan  chou  in  Kansu  after  700  miles,  having  fallen 
to  5^800  ft.  It  then  runs  for  430  miles  north-east- 
ward, till  deflected  due  east  by  the  In  Shan.  After 
250  miles  it  turns  southward  for  some  500  miles 
dividing  Shensi  and  Shansi,  till  it  enters  the  Great 
Plain.  In  these  500  miles  it  has  no  tributary  of 
any  size,  but  it  then  receives  its  greatest,  the 
Wei  fH,  which  enters  from  the  west  after  a  course 
of  400  miles.  Here  the  Yellow  River  turns  east,  and 
running  through  the  northern  part  of  Honan  and 
Shantung  enters  the  Gulf  of  Chihli  after  a  total 
course  of  2,700  miles.  The  great  difference  of 
summer  and  winter  level,  and  the  choking  of  its 
lower  portion  by  silt,  make  this  river  nearly  useless 
for  navigation.  Its  name  is-  due  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  loess  soil  which  fills  its  waters ;  this 
sediment  raises  the  bed  till  it  is  above  the  level  of 
the  country  and  the  river  has  to  be  kept  in.  by  high 
embankments.  When  these  give  away, — a  frequent 
occurrence, — it  is  disastrous  for  the  affected  dis- 
tricts ;  thousands  of  lives  may  be  lost  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  made  homeless,  and  fertile 
land  made  barren. 

According  to  the  earliest  Chinese  records  it 
cnteredl  the  Chihli  Gulf  by  two  mouths,  one  of 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Pei  ho  below  Tientsin, 
the  other  somewhat  more  south.  In  the  Shang 
dynasty  another  branch,  still  further  south,  flowed 
by  Tsi  nan  fu  in  Shantung,  filling  the  Ta  ch'ing  ho. 
In  Confucius'  days  we  hear  of  a  branch  flowing 
southward  to  the  Huai  river.  In  the  3rd  and  4th 
centuries  the  Ta  ch'ing  river  running  into  the 
Chihli  Gulf  was  the  only  mouth,  but  about  1,200  a.d, 
the  river  again  went  south  to  the  Huai  River  and 
flowed  into  the  Yellow  Sea.     It  retained  this  course 
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till  ni53  when  it  return«id  to  iti  Ta  ('h'iiiK  ho  counir. 
ThrMo  great  chaugea,  wliicli  had  diaiutroua  a/IocUi 
on  tlio  ])(>|)iiluti(>ii  iiffrt  ti(l,  to^cllioi'  with  Uio 
fifiiucnt  inuiulaliona  tluuiif{li  thu  bruakiitg  of  ita 
biiiika  huvo  (uiiitcd  thu  rivur  to  bu  callrd  '(Ihina'a 
Sorrow.' 

Thu  N(»rth  (luna  llraiuh  of  tiiu  ICoyal  Aaiutic 
Society  nctit  ail  ox|)i*diti(jn  to  exaiiiiiu)  tlio  nuw 
coiiriK)  in  1U07,  tho  Report  Ixiiij^  given  in  the 
Society 'a  Jounuil  for  UVM. 

Tho  biusin  hoa  boon  UHtiniati'd  at  475, (XX)  aq. 
milca.  It  may  be  noted  tliat  in  ita  middle  and 
lower  coiu'Mo  no  important  })laco  atanda  on  ita 
banks— it  is  too  dangeroua. 

rii-JCiONB  :  Conservancy  Work  on  the  II ax  II o 
River.     Eng.   Society  of  (Jhina  Jounuil,   vol.   xvi. 

YELLOW  SEA,  ii^;  ^JJ,  tho  sea  of  tho  ea^t  coaht 
of  CJiina,  ao  named  buLaujie  it  is  coloured  by  the 
loam  brought  down  in  enormous  quantities  by  the 
Yellow  River  and  Yangtze  chiang. 

YELLOW  TURBAN  REBELS,  THE,  (also 
Yellow  Caps),  began  about  170  a.d.  as  a  aecret  sect 
undei"  a  Taoist  leader.  They  rebelled  in  184,  and 
helped  tho  downfall  of  the  After  lian,  and  tluQ 
beginning  of  the  Tlu'e^  Kingdoms.  The  Three 
"peach-gai'den  heroes,"  Liu  Pei,  Chang  Fei,  and 
Kuan  Yii,  took  their  oath  a^  against  these  rebels. 
See  Secret  Sects. 

YEN,  ^,  the  feudal  state  which  occupied  the 
extreme  north-east  boundary  of  the  Chou  empire, 
and  which  was  given  by  Wu  Wang  to  his  half- 
brother,  Shih,  the  Duke  of  Shao  (v.  Legge, 
Shu  Ching,  pp.  346,  352,  420,  474,  545),  who,  when 
administering  the  affairs  of  his  duchy,  sat  under  a 
pear  tree,  which  the  grateful  people  therefore 
refused  to  allow  woodmen  to  tamper  with.  (Legge, 
Shih  Ching^  26).  There  is  practically  nothing  of 
note  in  the  history  of  the  state  till  we  come  to 
the  last  chapter.  It  was  the  heir-apparent  of  the 
last  prince  who  almost  succeeded  in  getting  an 
assassin  to  murder  Ch'in  Shih  Huang  Ti.  The 
failure  of  the  plot  in  the  very  act  of  its  being 
carried  out,  caused  the  immediate  destruction  of 
Yen,  B.C.  221.  Being  so  far  north  it  was  never  of 
great  political  weight  and  though  it  is  spoken  of 
as  abounding  in  horses  it  remained  a  comparatively 
feeble  State  even  in  its  best  days. 

Peking  is  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  old  Yen  ; 
the  name  is  still  used  as  a  literary  designation  of 
that  neighbourhood. 

YEN  HUl,  ®  fal.  The  favourite  disciple  of 
Confucius.  His  tahlet  stands  in  the  Confucian 
Temple  as  one  of  the  Four  Associates  of  the  Master. 

YEN  LING  CHI  TZU,  of  the  State  of  Wu. 
See  Chi  Cha. 


YEN  LO,  BD  JH,  th«  ChiooM  oMn«  for  ih« 
Hindu  horu  or  deily  Vama.  In  both  Utnduiam  and 
liuddiiiAin  ho  la  king  of  hell,  wb«r«  hm  bM  (Uil/ 
alUi  ii.Liiona  of   l^TTtiiro  ftnd  enjojrinvot. 

JuuMMToN  ;    liutldhUt    China,   c.    viii. 

YENTAI  ta  H  i'«»»  ^'ot,  the  correct  ruun*  for 
the  port  c«Ued  by  forcigncra  Cbefoo.  Thii  is  U»« 
only  name  by  which  the  (Jhinese  know  it,  Chefoo 
being  an  entirely  difTerent  plac«  on  the  othtsr  aid* 
of  tho  Cbefoo  bay.     &c«  Chefoo. 

YEN   TZU.     See  Ytn  Yxng. 

YEN  YINC  4^11,  also  known  ae  Ybm  Tz6, 
a  niiiiiMter  of  the  State  of  (Jh'i,  who  died  in  B.C.  493. 
Ho  almciftt  ranka  with  Kuan  Tzti  a«  •tateeman, 
philo«<^pher,  economiat  and  writer.  CoNfUCiui 
praiaca  him,  but  Yen  TzQ  seema  \Ai  have  had  amall 
reapect  for  the  formal iam  of  Confucitjs. 

YIN  and  YANG,  ^  fft .  The  negative  and 
positive  principlea  ot  univerHal  life.  '1  hejie  wordi 
meant  originally  the  dark  and  bright  hidta  of  a 
sunlit  bank,  and  occur  on  the  Stone  Druma  (8th 
century  B.C.).  liy  the  time  of  Confucius  they  had 
acquired  a  philosophical  aignificance  aa  the  two 
aspects  of  the  duality  which  Chinese  thinkera 
perceived  in  all  things.  Tracea  of  the  dual  notion 
occur  in  the  "Great  Plan"  of  the  Shu  Ching,  but 
the  actual  words  Yin  and  Yang  as  u«€d  in  this 
sense  occur  first  in  the  pseudo-Confucian  comment- 
aries on  the  /  Ching  (q.v.). 

In  this  way  Yang  |^  came  to  mean  Heaven, 
Light,  Vigour,  Male,  Penetration,  The  Monad. 
It  is  symbolized  by  the  Dragon  and  is  aaaociated 
with  azure  colour  and  oddness  in  numbers.  In 
Feng  Shui  [q.v.)  raised  land  forms  (mountains)  are 
Yang. 

Similarly  Yin  (^stands  for  Earth  (the  antitheaia 
of  Heaven),  Darkness,  Quiescence,  Female,  Absorp- 
tion, the  Duad.  It  is  symbolised  by  the  Tiger  and 
is  associated  with  orange  colour  and  even  numbers. 
Valleys  and  streams  possess  the  Yin  quality. 

The  two  are  represented  by  a  whole  and  a 
broken  line  respectively,  thus  : — 


Yang  Yin 

Groups  of  three  such  lines  are  known  as 
"trigrams,"  groups  of  six  as  "hexagrams,"  and  the 
/  Ching  is  classified  under  the  sixty-four  possible 
hexagrams. 

In  connection  with  the  five  elements  ((Z-f.),  the 
Yin  and  Yang  have  been  for  at  least  two  thousand 
years  used  to  interpret  the  processes  of  nature  and 
they  are  the  fundamental  feature  in  the  theories 
which  underlie  Feng  Shui,  Astrology-,  Divination 
and  Medicine. 

T'ai  (Great)  Yang  means  the  Sun,  T'ai  Yin  th« 
Moon,  Shao  (Lesser)  Yang  the  fixed  stars  and  Shao 
Yin  the  planets,  these  four  being  supposed  to  be  the 
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four  primary  combinations  (Hsiang  fR )  <>^  Yin  and 
Yang. 

Yin  and  Yang  are  themselves  supposed  to  have 
proceeded  from  a  "Great  Ultimate." 

Carus  :  Chinese  Philosophy ;  McClatchie  : 
Confucian  Cosmogony ;  Legge  :    Yih  King. 

[H.C.] 

YIN   DYNASTY,  J^.     The  Shang  dynasty  was 
so   called   after  the  removal   of   the   capital   from 
Po  ^   to  Yin  in  the  14th  century  B.C.     See  Shang 
Dynasty. 

YINGKOW,  igip,the  proper  name  for  New- 
chwang,  {q-v.). 

YIN   SHAN.     See  In  Shan. 

YO  C H  OW  E  >H ,  a  Treaty  Port  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Tung-ting  lake  and  called  'the  gate  of 
Hunan.'  It  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  in  1899, 
but  for  various  reasons  the  amount  of  trade  passing 
through  the  Customs  is  very  small.  After  the 
opening  of  Changsha  in  1904,  Yochow  lost  the 
trade  from  the  Siang  River  district.  The  foredgn 
settlement  is  at  Ch'cng-ling  ^  t^  ,  five  miles  away 
to  the  north  and  only  one  mile  from  the  Yangtze. 
The  population  of  Yochow  is  said  to  be  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  thousand.  Tea  and  rice  are  the 
chief  products  of  the  district,  a  poor  one. 

1915  1916 

Net  Foreign  Imports       2,444,640     3,144,256 

Net  Chinese  Imports      2,729,176    2,448,263 

Exports       1,930,251    2,385,980 


Total  Hk.Tls.     ...     7,104,067    7,978,499 

YOGA,  the  practice  of  ecstatic  meditation  with 
a  view  to  attaining  spiritual  or  magic  power;  used 
also  in  sorcery  and  exorcism.  As  a  system  it  was 
introduced  to  China  by  HsiiAN  Tsang's  translation 
of  the  Shastra  treating  of  it,  and  was  popularized 
chiefly  by  Amogha. 

EiTEL  :  Handbook  of  Chinese  Buddhism. 

YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCI- 
AT  IONS  OF  CHINA.  This  organization,  which 
had  in  1917  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  branches 
with  28,003  members,  is  the  outgrowth  of  very 
small  and  rather  recent  beginnings.  The  first 
Association  was  organized  in  1885  in  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  College  in  Foochow.  In  the  following 
year  Associations  were  organized  in  the  North 
China  College  at  Tungchow  and  in  the  Presbyterian 
College  at  Hangchow.  They  were  modelled  after 
the  student  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
in   North  America. 

The  first  foreign  secretary  of  this  organiization 
in  China  was  Mr  D.  W.  Lyon,  who  came  to 
Tientfjin  in  1895,  and  has  continued  his  service 
from  that  year.  Mr.  John  R.  Mott  visited  China 
in  1896  and  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  first  Associa- 


tion building  in  Tientsin.  Upon  his  return,  three 
additional  foreign  secretaries,  Messrs.  F.  S. 
Brockman,  R.  R.  Gailey  and  R.  E.  Lewis  were 
sent  to  China  in  1898.  The  first  city  Association 
for  Chinese  business  and  professional  men  was 
organized  by  R.  E.  Lewis  in  Shanghai  in  1899. 
Mr.  S.  K.  TsAO,  the  first  Chinese  secretary,  took 
up  his  work  later  in  1899  and  is  now  serving  as 
General  Secretary  in  charge  of  the  Shanghai 
Association. 

In  1902  the  various  isolated  Associations  were 
united  into  a  National  Movement.  A  National 
office  was  opened  in  Shanghai,  with  Mr.  F,  S. 
Brockman  as  the  first  National  Secretary.  Mr. 
Brockman  continued  to  be  General  Secretary  of 
the  National  Committee  until  July  1st,  1915  when 
he  was  recalled  to  America. 

From  the  beginning  it  has  been  the  purpose 
t3  make  this  a  Chinese  organization,  in  spirit,  in 
support,  in  management.  This  has  now  been 
accomplished  quite  largely.  There  are  twenty-eight 
city  Associations  and  141  student  Associations  each 
managed  and  financed  by  Chinese  directors  and 
committees.  The  secretarial  leadership  also  is 
rapidly  being  taken  over  by  Chinese  secretaries. 
An  indigenous,  self-supporting  and  self -propagating 
national  movement  is  the  aim. 

Each  Association  has  full  autonomy  and 
financial  responsibility.  There  are  no  subsidied. 
Help  is  provided,  however,  in  the  service  of  foreign 
secretaries,  who  are  supplied  by  the  International 
Committee  of  North  America  and  by  nine  denomin- 
ational boards  that  allocate  men  to  this  service. 
In  1917  there  were  ninety-seven  such  secretaries. 
One  was  Swiss,  one  Norwegian,  three  were  Danes, 
fifteen  were  British  and  seventy-seven  American. 
The  Chinese  secretaries  now  number  147. 

The  educational  activities  of  the  local  Associa- 
tions consists  of  day  and  evening  schools  teaching 
Chinese  and  English,  schools  of  commerce,  reading 
rooms  and  libraries,  lectures  and  practical  talks, 
and  educational  tours  of  observation.  The  physical 
departments  supply  gymnasiums,  indoor  or  outdoor, 
athletic  fields,  baths,  and  in  three  cities  swimming 
pools.  Exercise  is  under  trained  supervision.  It 
is  both  recreative  and  corrective  in  character.  .  The 
athletic  movement  in  schools  and  colleges  has  been 
stimulated  by  frequent  athletic  meets  culminating 
in  the  Far  Eastern  Athletic  Games,  in  securing 
which  this  organization  has  co-operated.  The 
social  departments  supply  clean  and  attractive 
amusement  in  the  form  of  game  rooms,  moving 
picture  entertainments,  outings  and  group  gather- 
ings of  many  kinds.  The  religioue  activities 
consist  of  Bible  classes,  devotional  and  evangelistic 
meetings,  personal  influence  and  social  service.  The 
aim  is  to  make  religious  influence  permeate  every 
activity    so    that    the    Christian    religion    shall    be 
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r«coKni7.od  ai  a  part  of  iho  unity  of  lifr*.  It  10 
expected  that  all  (Mirintiun  nieniberi  will  cri^Mi^;*-  in 
Bomo  form  of  voluntary  lorvice  for  othnn.  A 
popular  form  of  auoh  mtvico  ia  toachinK  >n  free 
achoola  for  illitoratei.  The  above  activitica  in 
their  varioua  forma  are  carried  out  acparatoly  for 
men  and  for  boya,  in  the  local  city  Aiaociationi. 
Tlu)  Shanj^hai  A.sHoi'intion  haa  its  boys'  department 
with  1,2H6  luviuhvra  in  u  Bcpurato  building  rrecU'd 
for  that  purpo5o.  In  1916  there  wore  6,000  young 
men  in  the  organized  schools,  7,200  in  the  liiblo 
classes,  3,600  uning  the  gymnaaiunis.  Tho  expense 
of  carrying  on  tho  local  associations  for  tho  year 
1916  was  1336,898,  all  of  which  was  provided  in 
China. 

Tho  supervision  of  tho  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  in  China  rests  with  the  National  Com- 
mittee. This  body  of  fifty-six  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  ia  elected  by  the  annual  convention 
held  onco  in  three  years.  At  present  there  axe 
fifty   Chinese  and   six   foreign   mombcrs. 

In  addition  to  cooperating  with  and  supervising 
the  local  Associations  the  National  Committee  doe.s 
various  extension  work.  Its  lecture  department 
preparovs  and  presents  over  tho  country  demonstrated 
lectures  on  scientific  subjects,  on  education,  health, 
and  conservation  of  national  resources,  all  bearing 
directly  upon  the  needs  of  China.  These  lectures, 
inaugurated  by  Prof.  C,  H.  Robertson  who  came 
to  China  for  work  among  the  literati,  in  1902,  have 
been  favorably  received  by  officials,  educated  men 
and  students  throughout  the  country.  The  attend- 
ance has  been  above  200,000  in  one  year.  Training 
in  presenting  these  lectures  has  been  given  to  a 
number  of  missionaries  and  to  men  selected  by  the 
government,  who,  in  turn,  has  made  use  of  them 
extensively. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is 
unequivocally  a  part  of  the  Christian  movement  in 
China.  One  of  its  chief  aims  is  to  strengthen  the 
Church  in  its  work  and  to  bring  young  men  into 
it.B  membership. 

YOUNQ  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCI- 
ATIONS    OF    CHINA.      The    Y.W.C.A.    of    the 

U.S.A.,  upon  the  ratification  of  the  World's 
Committee,  in  liOndon,  sent  its  first  representative 
to  China  in  1903,  and  the  first  work  was  begun 
among  the  factory  girls  in  the  cotton  mills  in  the 
Yangtze-poo  section  of  Shanghai. 

Shortly  after  this  a  woman  was  sent  out  from 
America  to  study  the  whole  field  with  the  result 
that  the  Association  was  asked  to  so  organize  its 
work  as  to  meet  the  needs  as  far  as  possible  of  the 
students,  particularly  in  non-mission  schools,  and 
of  the  women  of  leisure.  Towards  this  end  thirty- 
eight  secretaries  have  been  sent  out  to  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  China  National  Committee, 
with  headquarters  in  Shanghai. 
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The  work  of  theM  t«crtUriM  )<a«  i/<4 1,  to  optn 
city  AMfKiationa  in  BhanglMif  Canton,  Ti«nitio 
and  I'vking  and  atudcnt  Aaaociationa  in  fifty-four 
iicho<jl«  for  womnn  in  different  jiarta  of  ChinA. 

In  the  four  city  AkRo  lalioiui  tlicre  la  a  member- 
ahip  of  1,176  and  about  4,000  in  the  atudeot 
branchea. 

In   city    Ass'xuationf    work    jn  '    undtr 

four  d<;partnientM,  uducutioaal,  acn  .  ■  ,  ,  ,  ^1  and 
rolif^ioua. 

A  Bovd  of  Directors  of  from  t4;n  to  fifteen 
Udica  (largely  Chinese)  oontrol  tho  city  Annociation, 
and  raoae  tho  finances  neceanary  to  caxry  00  the 
work. 

Following  out  the  idea  of  training  leaden 
among  the  Chinese  people  tho  National  Committee 
haa  recently  opened  a  Normal  Training  School  of 
Physical  Education. 

Though  city  Associationa  have  been  organized 
in  only  four  centres  thus  far,  seven  othtr  larg« 
cities  have  appealed  to  the  National  Committee 
for  similar  organ izatiorui.  The  National  Committee 
is  therefore  asking  for  thirty-six  additional  foreign 
secretaries,  during  1917. 

Associations  in  schools  work  largely  along 
social  and  religious  '  lines.  Student  Conferencea 
lasting  about  a  week  are  held  in  aix  different 
sections  and  attended  by  some  600  students. 

All  Associations  in  China  are  under  the  direct- 
ion of  the  National  Committee,  conRi«t.ing  of  17 
resident  and  8  non-resident  members.  Through 
affiliation  with  the  National  Committee  each  local 
Association  becomes  a  part  of  the  world-wide 
organization  which  heads  up  in  the  World'd  Com- 
mittee located  in  London. 

In  1917,  there  are  22  foreign  workers  and 
12  Chinese  secretaries,  in  the  four  city  Associations, 
with  headquarters  at  Shanghai. 

YOURT.     See   Yurt. 

YU,  THE  GREAT.     See  Ta  Yu. 

YUAN  DYNASTY,  THE,  7c  IC  the  Mongol 
dynasty,  was  founded  by  Khcbilai  lOian,  who  con- 
quered first  the  Chin  (Nii  Chen)  Empire  of  the  North 
and  then  the  Sung  Empire,  and  placed  his  capital  at 
Khan'  baliq  (Peking).  He  was  a  wise  ruler,  con- 
ciliating the  Chinese  and  tolerant  of  all  faiths 
except  Taoism.  He  constructed  the  northern  half 
of  the  Grand  Canal,  continuing  it  to  Tientsin,  and 
established  a  postal  system ;  the  empire  enjoyed 
great  prosperity.  Korea,  Yunnan,  Annam  and 
Burma  were  conquered,  but  his  expeditions  against 
Java  and  Japan  were  unsuccessful.  He  ruled  over 
territory  extending  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  a  miision 
was  even  sent  to  Madaga-scar.  Marco  Polo  was 
in  China  from  1271  to  1288,  and  held  high  appoint- 
ments. Jen  Tsunq  re  established  the  Hanlin 
Academy     and     official     examinations.      Rebellions 
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sprung  up  during  the  reigns  of  the  later  emperors, 
the  chief  being  under  a  young  bonze  named 
Chu  YiiAJi-ciiANG,  who  drove  the  Mongols  back 
bey-vnd  the  Great  Wall  and  founded  the  Ming 
dynasty. 

Dynastic  Titlb 

Chinese  Mongol 

;fc  13,  T'ai  Tsn  Temuchin   or   Gengis    JSft  ^ 

j^  ^  T'ai  Tsung  Ogdai  or  Ogotai 

^  ^  Ting  Tsung  Gayuk  or  Kuyak 

]g  ^  Hsien  Tsung  Mangu 

Ht  ii  Shih  Tsu  Khubilai   or   Sitchen     ^  ^j^^ 


X£  ^    Ch'eng  Tsung       Timur  or  Olcheitu        ^  pfc  i^ 


^  ^    Wu  Tsung 
ir.  ^    Jen  Tsung 


Kaisun  or  Guluk  ^  Qj 

Ayuli   Palpata  ^  f^ 


5^  ^l    Ying  Tsung  Sotpala  Cg  ^, 

^^^  T'ai  Ting  Ti         Yesun  Timur  -Hi  J^ 


jfy  ^  Yu  Chu  Achakpa 

BJ]  ^  Ming  Tsung  Hosila 

^  ^r  Wen  Ti  Tup  Timur 

@  2^  Ning  Tsung  He  Chepe 

m  ^  Shun  Ti  or 

^  ^  Hui  Tsung  Tohan  Timur 


The  Mongol  dynasty  displayed  great  magni- 
ficence and  culture,  and  was  hospitable  to  foreigners, 
but  was  never  popular  with  the  Chinese.  The 
dynasty  lasted  88  years  under  eleven  rulers. 

See  Khubilai;  IJaschpa;  Polo;  Khan  baliq. 

Accession  Reign  Title         Adopted 

A.D. 

®  1206  d.  1227    Regent 

1229  d.  1240 

1246  d.  1248     Interregnum 

1251  d.  1259 

fl\;^m  1260        rfi     |fe    Chung  T'ung  1260 

m.    7ti    Chih  Yuan  1264 

1294       7c     M.    Yiian  Ching  1295 

:k    ^.    Ta  Te  1297 

;  ©  ^  1307        m.    :k    Chih  Ta  1308 

^^:^A^       1311        ^     g   Huang  Ch'ing  1312 

■^    Ift    Yen  Yu  1314 

Af]  1320        S     fS    Chih  Chih  1321 

H^  ?tc  3p  1323       ^     ^    T'ai  Ting  1324 

ik    5W    Chih  Ho  1328 

■*  A  1328        5^     Hlfl    T'ien  Shun  1328 


m 


1329        ^  S  T'ien  Li  1329 

1329       ^  ^  T'ien  Li  1330 

M  «S  Chih  Shun  1330 
1332 


1333 


YUAN    MING  YUAN.     See  Summer  Palace. 

YUAN  SHIH  K'AI,  ^  ii:  E  ,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  recent  Chinese  history.  He 
was  born  in  Honan  in  1860.  From  1884  to  1903  he 
was  Chinese  Resident  at  Seoul,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  energetic  treatment  of  difficulties. 
He  was  then  made  Provincial  Judge  of  Chihli. 
Then  he  was  sent  as  Civil  Commandant  to  organize 
and  control  the  foreign -drilled  troops  at  Tientsin. 
In  the  coup  d'etat  of  1898  he  supported  the 
Empress-dowager.  (See  Kuang  Hsii).  He  was 
made  Governor  of  Shantung  at  the  beginning  o£ 
1900,  and  his  firm  treatment  of  the  situation  there 
was  perhaps  the  salvation  of  the'  Province.  All 
the  missionaries  in  Shantung  at  the  time  may 
consider  they  owe  their  lives  to  him.  In  1901 
Li  Hungchano  died,  and  Yuan  became  Acting 
Viceroy  of  Chihli.  In  1907  he  was  made  President 
of  the  Wai  wu  Pu.  Two  months  after  the  death  of 
Tz'O  IIsi  he  was  dismissed  from  office,  (January  2, 
1909).  For  two  and  a  half  years  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment, then  had  a  dramatic  re  appearance.  It  was  in 
October,  1911,  that  the  Manchus  sent  for  him  to 
save  their  threatened  throne.  He  was  made  Viceroy 
of  Hukuang  and  then  Supremo  Commander  of  the 
Army  and  Navy.     The  abdication  of  the  Emperor 


^  i^  Yiian  T'ung  1333 
^  TC  Chih  Yiian  1335 
H     JE   Chih  Cheng       1341 

took  place  on  February  12,  1912,  and  on  March  10 
YiiAN  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic. 
Three  years  later  he  was  planning  to  ascend  the 
throne  as  the  first  Emperor  of  a  new  dynasty,  but 
the  attempt  caused  so  much  disturbance  and 
resistance  that  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his 
project.  In  the  midst  of  the  revolution  thug 
brought  about  he  died,  on  June  6,  1916. 

YUAN   SHIH   T'IEN   TSUN   x  it*  3^^  9.  the 

original  First  Principle,  the  Taoist  supreme  being, 
inhabiting  the  highest  of  the  three  heavens.  He 
seems  to  be  a  pure  invention,  and  in  practice  his 
position  has  been  largely  usurped  by  Yii  Huang. 
See  Three  Pure  Ones. 

DoRE  :  Pecherches  sur  Us  Superstitions,  tome  ix. 

YUAN  TSANG,  7c  §^.     See  Hsuan  Tsang. 

YUEH,  STATE  OF,^.  In  the  Chou  dynasty 
the  name  of  Yueh  was  applied  to  a  non-Chinese 
state  that  occupied  the  extreme  lands  that  were 
known  to  the  Chinese  on  their  southeastern  borders, 
t.c,  the  region  of  Ilangchow  and  Ningpo.  As  was 
customary  amongst  these  border  states,  the  rulers 
set  up  a  claim  of  descent  from  some  early  Chinese 
monarch.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  state  is  found 
in  SsuMA  Cu'iEN  who  tells  of  the  Ch'u  ruler  who 
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viBiUul  Uio  (liou  luiiK  in  b.<:.  bVi.  With  tlm  jirraciit 
of  nucnlituil  iiM-aL,  thr  vinitor  wub  bidiicii  to 
"lUtttntuin  order  in  tho  Houlliurn  bordura,  troublcil 
with,!  and  Viirli  (tiibcn),  but  not  to  invudn  the 
Middlw  Kin^diuiiH."  'i'liu  lii'nt  Inontion  in  tliu 
'I'no  Chuan  la  in  tho  year  &01,  when  Yuoh  and  Wu 
wore  udniittud  to  a  covununt  with  (Jh'u.  The  t«xt 
of  tlio  Ch'nn  Ch'tu  dooH  iicit  nu-ntion  Yuoh  until 
537,  wluMi  it  tullii  UM  that  Viicli  took  part  (with 
Buvural  other  statcii)  in  an  attack  made  by  (Jh'u  on 
VVu.  iSsQ  MA  C'li'iicN  practically  confinca  Ilia  account 
of  Yueli  to  tho  one  really  ceU-hratod  rci^n  of 
Kou  (iliKN  ('VJO  465).  JIo  it  wjUK  who  dcatroycd  tho 
Rtato  of  Wu  (in  473).  'J'ho  following  year  ho  was 
given  tho  title  of  "I'rotector"  by  the  eniperor-  tho 
etwonth  and  last  of  tho  "rroto<:tor8."  Ssu  ma 
ct)ntiniie8  the  history  of  tho  stjite  to  333  wlien  Ch'ii 
broke  it  up  into  a  "hundred  Yueh." 

After  (.'h*in  Shih  Huang  Ti,  wo  find  "Yueh 
Tung  Hai"  occupying  Chekiang ;  "Min  Yueh," 
Fukien  ;  and  "Nan  Yueh,"  Kuangtung.  There  was 
an  undoubted  connection  between  tnese  "Yiieh"  and 
the  Annainites  still  farther  south. 

Ssu-MA  Ch'ien,  c.  xli  (Chavannes,  iv,  pp.  418- 
448);  Legge  :  Classics,  vol.  v;  Parker:  Ancient 
China  Simplifind. 

YUEN    CHWANG.      See  Jlsuan  Tsaiig. 

YU   HAI    ^1^  Sea  of  jade.     See  Lei  Shu, 

YU  HSIEN,  |i,4  K,  a  Manchu  who  won 
notoriety  during  tlie  Boxer  outbreak.  In  1898  he 
was  made  Governor  of  Shantung,  and  trouble  was 
at  once  foreseen  by  those  who  knew  the  character 
and  reputation  of  the  man  (see  leading  article  in 
N  C.  Daily  News,  April  17,  1899).  He  encouraged 
the  Boxer  movement  in  the  province,  and  though 
called  to  Peking  at  the  end  of  1898,  the  murder  of 
Brooks,  the  first  foreign  Boxer  victim,  on  the  last 
day  of  that  year  was  proved  to  be  'as  much  his  work 
as  though  he  had  struck  the  blow'himself,'  Never- 
theless he  was  promoted  to  be  Governor  of  Shansi, 
and  there  six  months  later  159  foreigners  were 
killed,  46  of  them  in  his  own  Yamen.  Twelve  of 
these  were  Roman  Catholics. 

When  the  day  of  vengeance  came,  Yii  Hsien, 
instead  of  being  brought  to  Peking  and  publicly 
executed,  was  put  to  death  at  Lan  Chou,  February 
22,  1901 ;  but  at  least  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
penalty  having  been  paid.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  in  the  Revolution  of  1911  the  daughter  of 
Yii  HsiEN  found  safety  in  the  Baptist  Missionaries' 
premises  at  Hsi-an  fu  :  all  the  members  of  which 
Mission  in  Shansi,  16  in  number,  had  been  killed 
by  her  father. 

Keyte  :  The  Passing  of  the  Dragon,  p.  50 ; 
Bruce  :  In  the  Footsteps  of  Marco  Polo. 

YU  HSIUNG,  5|tS,  an  author  of  the  13th 
century  B.C.      His   works  are   quoted   in   very   old 


\,'.<>kn  and  two  of  their  title*  AT*  given  in  the 
J/un  ahu  The  work  Yu  TtH  (q.v.)  U  attributed 
to   hun. 

YU  HUANG  (8HANG  TI)  Jitk  1  ^  ,  «'"• 
chief  ^od  111  tim  1  at.ut  triad.  The  name  u  tranj* 
luU*d  'tho  Jiulo  Kmperor/  or,  sine*  jade  U  tb« 
imbh%n»  of  purity,  'the  I'ure  August  Kuler,'  etc 
II.!  ttppiiUh  to  bo  an  inventi^/n  more  or  leaf  of  the 
oinporor  CiuN  T>uwo  H  ^  (a.d.  996,  Sung  dynasty) 
with  a  view  to  rMtoring  hia  failing  credit  with 
hU  peoplo,  though  there  may  have  be«n  earlier 
hgendn.  Tlun  cnipiror  raided  Yu  Huang  to  the 
highcHt  honour*  and  made  hun  Shang  Ti.  Hincc 
then  Yii  HuANO  haa  been  God  for  tho  common 
people.  (.'iiKN  TsuNO  ako  rai»ed  to  him  a  t«mplo 
bo  extravagantly  vaht  and  cc»>.tly  that  hiitcxiarta. 
regard  it  an  the  beginning  of  the  downfall  of  the 
dynasty. 

Buddhihta  claim  that  the  Ta^>iht«  have  eimply 
stolen  their  god  Yu  Ti.  He  ia  the  chief  deity  of 
every  mountain  top,  and  may  therefore  be  found 
in  Buddhist  hill-temples,  a«  for  example  at  P'u-to 
Shan.     See  Three  Pure  Ones. 

DoRE  ■' Pe.cherrhes  sur  leg  Superstitions,  tome  ix. 

YUKIEN,^tf  U,  a  Mongol,  appointed  to  be 
Commissioner  witli  Lin  tsk  hsu  {qv.)  during  the 
First  War.  He  reached  his  post  at  Chinhai  as  the 
British  were  evacuating  Chusan  in  1841,  and  took 
tho  credit  of  having  frightened  them  away.  By 
hjs  cruelty  and  boastfulness  during  his  short 
career  he  is  marked  among  the  most  rabid  haters  of 
the  English  in  those  days.  He  caught  Captain 
Stead  {q.v.)  and  had  him  flayed  aliva  He  saw 
Chusan  retaken,  and  on  October  10,  1841,  he  fled 
when  Chinhai  fell,  and  a  few  days  later  committed 
suicide. 

Davis  :   China   during   the    War. 

YU  LAN  orT'AI  P'ING  YU  LAN,  i:  ^f- ^  H- 
See  Lei  Shu. 

Yii  LAN  P'EN  HUl  ^ESt"  the  Festival 
of  departed  spirits,  often  called  by  foreigners  ^-1// 
Soids'  Day.  It  is  held  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
seventh  moon.  A  very  full  description  of  the  rites 
at  Amoy,  which  will  hold  good  for  the  re«st  of 
China,  is  given  by  De  Groot.  The  name  is  a- 
transliteration  of  the  Sanscrit  Ullambana,  but  it 
also  has  the  meaning  of  a  vessel  to  hold  offerings. 
The  Ullambana  sutra  was  translated  into  Chinese 
ill  the  third  century,  but  the  ceremonies  did  not 
become  popular  till  the  eighth,  when  Amogha 
(Pu  K'UNp)  introduced  the  Yoga  system. 

De  Groot  :  Les  Fetes  d(  Emoui,  vol.  ii ;  Eitel  ; 
Handbook  of  Chinese  Buddhism. 

YULE,  HENRY,  the  translator  and  editor  of 
Marco  Polo's  book.  He  was  bom  in  Scotland 
1820,  his  father  being  Major  in  the  Bengal  Army. 
He  joined  the  Royal  Engineers   and   proceeded  to 
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India  in  1840.  After  filling  various  offices  there 
and  travelling  a  good  deal  he  resigned  the  service 
and  went  to  Europe  in  1862.  There  he  spent  many 
years  in  Germany,  Italy  and  Sicily,  publishing 
Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither  in  1866.  The  next 
year  he  began  his  work  on  Marco  Polo's  Travels 
&od  issued  it  in  1870.  In  1875  he  returned  to 
London  and  joined  the  India  Council.  He  wOiS 
made  C.B.  and  K.C.S.I.  and  died  December  1889. 
For  bibliography  of  his  many  writings  and  his 
memoir  see  The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,  3rd  ed. 
1903. 

YU  LI  CH'AO  CHUAN,    3E  gg  H^  11^ ,  a  Taoist 

book  whicli  is  not  sold  but  given  away  in  great 
ntunbers  by  those  who  wish  to  do  good  or  to  acquire 
merit  for  themselves.  It  dates  from  the  Sung 
dynasty,  and  it  ccnsicts  of  a  \ery  detailed  des- 
cription of  the  Ten  Judgment  Halls  wit,h  their 
many  torture-chambers  or  hells.  A  slight  sketch 
of  the  book  is  given  by  Giles  and  a  full  translation 
has  been  made  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Clarke. 

Giles:  Chinese  Literature,  p.  420;  Clarke: 
VUli  or  Precious  Records,  Journal,  N.C.B.R.A.S., 
vol.  xxviii. 

,  YUNG  LI  ^JB,  t^e  title  adopted  by  Chju 
Yu-lano  ^  ^  ®,  Prince  Kuei  3E  ^  grandson  of 
Wan  Li  and  the  last  claimant  of  the  Ming  throne. 
Under  this  reign-title  he  ascended  the  throne  in. 
Kuangtung  Province  in  1646,  after  the  Manchus 
had  executed  hid  predecessor  at  Foochow  ;  and  he 
kept  up  some  appearance  of  royalty  for  thirteen 
years,  when  he  was  driven  over  the  frontier  into 
Burma.  He  was  treacherously  taken  by  the 
Burmese  and  handed  over  to  his  relentless  enemy, 
\VX!  Sax  KUEI,  who,  having  first  sent  for  instructions 
to  Peking  strangled  the  captive  monarch  at  Yunnan 
fu,  as  is  generally  stated.  It  would  seem  however 
that  Yung  Li  and  his  son  called  Constantine  were 
executed  at  Nan  lung  J^  ^  in  Hsing-i  fu  ffl  J^  ^ 
Kueiciiou,  in  his  own  palace,  on  June  4,  1662.  The 
tombs  of  the  two  princes  have  recently  been  found 
in  Kueichow  by  P.  SciiOTTEn,  and  described  in» 
Le  Diiilctin  Cntholiquc. 

He  ^vas  never  baptized  himself,  being  a  deter- 
mined polygamist;  but  his  mother  the  Empress 
Mart,  his  wife  the  Empress  Anne,  her  son 
C'onstaNtine  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  the 
Empress  Helen,  once  a  concubine  of  his  uncle 
T'lEN  Ch'i,  were  all  Christians,  together  with  about 
fifty  ex-imperial  concubines,  eunuchs  and  others. 
Backhouse  and  Bland  :  Annnl^  and  Memoirs 
of  the  Court  of  Pelinrj ;  Le  BULLETIN  CaTHOLIQUE 
DE  PcKiK,  1915,  pp.  430    and  292. 

YUNG  LO,/^  9D,  the  reign-title  of  the  ruler 
regarded  as  the  second  of  the  Ming  emperors,  hi.^ 
name  being  Chu  Tl  ^  tJ.  He  was  the  fourth  son 
of   Chu   Yuan  chano,    (Hung   Wu)   and   was  bom 


in  1360.  His  father  would  have  appointed  him  to 
succeed,  but  because  of  the  opposition  of  his 
ministers  he  had  to  appoint  a  grandson  instead'. 
Chu  Ti  was  sent  to  Peking  in  a  kind  of  Viceregal 
position.  His  march  north  is  famous,  city  after 
city  being  captured  and  the  Great  Plain  north  of 
the  Yangtze  locing  depopulated.  From  his  position 
he  was  called  Prince  of  Yen.  He  threw  off  his 
allegiance  when  his  nephew  succeeded,  marched 
south  and  entered  Nanking,  the  young  emperor 
disappearing  for  good.  The' Prince  of  Yen  ther* 
took  the  throne  with  the  reign-title  Yung  Lo.  He 
was  a  great  ruler.  In  1421  he  moved  the  capital 
to  Peking ;  he  dr.ew  up  a  Penal  Code ;  he  sent 
missions  abroad  as  far  as  Ceylon ;  he  issued  the^ 
great  encyclopaedia  the  Yung  Lo  Ta  Tien.  (See 
Lei  Shu).  He  w'as  an  ardent  Buddhist.  On  hi^ 
death  in  1424  he  was  canonized  as  Wen  Huang-ti 

YUNG   LO  TA  TIEN.     Se©  Lti  Shu. 

YUNNAN  g|  1^  cloudy  south;  the  second 
largest  of  China's  provinces.  It  has  Ssuch'uan  on 
the  north,  Tibet  and  Burma  on  the  west,  Burma 
and  Tonkin  on  the  south,  Kiangsi  and  Kueichou 
on  the  east.  Its  area  is  146,718  sq.  miles  and  its 
population  12,722,000.  The  west  and  north-west  is 
mountainous  and  difficult  of  access  and  the  popula- 
tion is  savage.  In  the  north-east,  near  the  Yangtze, 
the  land  is  low  and  unhealthy  and  there  are  few 
inhabitants.  In  the  east,  however,  are  wide  and 
fertile  plains,  with  many  lakes  and  rivers,  a  clear 
sky  and  a  pleasant  climate.  The  Yangtze  (here 
named  the  Chin  sha  chiang  or  Golden  sand  river), 
forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  Yiinnan  and 
Ssuch'uan,  but  is  only  a  mountain  torrent*.  The 
Mekong,  the  Sahvin  and  the  Red  River  are  other 
streams  in  the  province.  The  fauna  and  flora  are 
the  richest  in  all  China.  Maize  and  rice  are  the 
chief  crops.  Th^  mineral  wealth  is  great.  The 
population  is  very  miscellaneous,  there  being  manj 
aboriginal  tribes. 

The  chief  city  is  Yunnan  fu  with  45.000 
inhabiUnts.  This  city,  with  Ta-li  fu  (6,000)  has 
been  ruined  as  the  result  of  the  Mohammedan 
rebellion.  Four  cities  are  open  to  foreign  trade, 
Mengtze,  Hok'ou,  Szemao  and  T'engyuch. 

YUNNAN  FU,  3  I^  Jfl ,  the  capital  of  the 
Yunnan  province,  situated  centrally  and  in  a 
picture.«^que  position.  It  has  never  recovered  its 
ruin  in  the  Mohammedan  rebellion,  and  has  now  a 
population  of  only  45,000. 

Since  the  post  was  established  in  1902  the 
following  have  been  H.B.M.  Consuls-General  at 
Yunnan  fu. 

1902,  April  5,  William  Henry  Wilkinson. 

1909.  Jan.  21.   Pirnrp.   Essex  O'BniEN  Butler. 

1912.  Oct.  1,  Heudert  Goffe. 
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YURT  or  YOURT,  tho  Mongol  tent,  i«  •liajicd 
like  an  invcrU-ii  liunin.  It  ia  iniulo  of  (:olU|iiiil<lo 
oval  liitticM  work  of  latlm  (Kjvfrw!  witJi  iitri|)i  of 
felt  fuMtenctl  in  j)Ohition  by  ropt-ji.  An  (^pofv^-ig 
from  3  ft.  to  A^  ft.  Iii^^h  in  loft  for  a  doorway,  iu»d 
A  cimilar  apnturr  at  tho  top  to  allow  uniokc*  to 
eacapo.  Tho  height  of  tho  yurt  in  about  12  ft, 
Tho  ccntic  in  odupiril  by  a  hrr  roiuid  which  fur 
or  felt  ru^H  aro  nprt-ad.  Tho  wralthy  (UmncM  have 
the  wallH  lini'il  with  cotton. 

Tho  word  in  etymologically  connected  with 
hearth. 

YU,  TABLET  OF,  M  A  «^  ^/"n  yu  jmi.  In 
the  Yu  KutKj  of  the  Shu,  Ml.  lieng  ia  tho  rnoat 
southern  sito  indicated  (.st'o  Hvmj  Shan).  \  Taoint 
writer  of  tho  Ea.stcrn  Jlan  nanu-tl  (hao  1,  wh(^e 
works  contain  many  absurd  fables,  makes  mention 
of  an  inscription  which  ho  says  the  "divinie  Yu" 
set  up  on  Koulou  Feng  |t^  W|  1^.  ,  the  most  southern 
peak  of  lleng  Shan  (situated  about  20  milPH  south 
of  the  highest  peak).  The  statement  is  often 
repeated  by  later  writers  of  that  and  the  following 
dynasties.  Han  Yii  (768-824)  wrote  a  poem  on 
Koulou  in  which  he  says  tliat  he  sought  in  vain 
for  the  Tablet  which  had  been  seen  "by  chance" 
by  a  solitary  Taoist  priest.  Later,  Chu  Hsi 
(1130-1200)  also  tried  without  effect  to  find  the 
Tablet.  After  his  death,  a  Ssiich'uan  officer  claimed 
to  have  seen,  and  copied  the  inscription  consisting  of 
seventy-seven  'tadpole'  characters ;  he  also  indicates 
some  connection  with  Taoism,  in  that  his  copy  of 
the  inscription  was  placed  in  a  Taoist  monastery 
in  the  Ciiia  Ting  period  (1208-1214).  It  was  not 
until  the  Cheng  Te  period  (1506-1521)  that  any 
copy  of  the  inscription  got  into  works  on  inscript- 
ions. Replica  of  the  "original"  were  set  up  at 
Changsha,  Wuchang  and  other  places. 


The  "original"  atooa  i«  to  b«  AMD  00  ft  fpiir  of 
ihn    Kou  lou    P«Ak    erect   oii    a    rock    with   ft   httg« 

imprint  at  ita  baM  of  a  naked  foot  print,  alleged 
to  b«  the  actual  miprcaa  of  the  urtsil  Vu  ■  foot  aa 
he  placed  Uie  'Jablet  in  po«itton.  Mornoever,  th« 
Tabl«»t  iiaalf  containa  two  holea  between  th«  aecond 
and  third  hori3u.»ntal  linca  from  the  Ujp,  into  which 
fitU'd  tho  ataplc  hy  which  Vu  rarritd  the  at/^ne, 
granpcd  in  one  hand,  up  the  mountain  aide.  The 
actual  inacription  ia  not  quite  f(>ur  feet  wide  and 
not  quite  nix  fovt  high,  but  tho  Tablet  itaclf  la 
higher  and  ia  three  or  four  inchi:R  thick.  'I'he  atone 
weathcrn  badly  ancf  chipa  tan  be  picked  up  all 
round.  It  haa  certainly  not  been  in  ita  preeeni 
'^ionition  more  than  a  few  hundred  yeara,  and  in 
not  likely  to  last  much  longer  tlian  it  han  yet  la«t<d. 
A  goodly  temjile  with  a  broad  platform  (at  the  aide 
edge  of  which  the  Tablet  atanda)  waa  erected  by  thai 
devout  old  fighter,  J"cng  Yu  lin  (1824  1890),  A 
full  account  of  tho  Tablet,  with  a  copy  of  thi- 
inscription  and  a  translation,  will  be  found  in 
I^EGGr's  Shu,  (l*rol.  p.  66).  W.  H.  Medhurst  aUo 
has  a  reproduction  cf  the  Tablet  and  a  paper 
thereon  in  the  N.C.B.RA.S.  Journal,  1868.  See 
also  vol.   xliii   (1912)  pp.   32-43. 

A  monograph  by  Klaproth  appeared  at  Berlin 
in  1811.  It  was  discussed  in  Remusat's  MtlangtB 
Asiatiques,  vol.  ii.  Bunsen  accepted  its  authen- 
ticity in  emphatic  terms  In  Egypt's  Plact  in 
History. 

YU  TZU  R  ^  ,  the  title  of  a  work  on  the 
principles  of  government,  which,  if  genuine,  may 
claim  to  be  the  most  ancient  specimen  of  Chinese 
literature.  The  supposed  author,  Yii  Hsixtng,  lived 
under  Wkn  Wang,  13th  century  B.C.  Some  think 
that  the  present  text  is  a  compilation  of  quotations 
from  the  original  work,  made  in  the  T'ang  dynasty. 

Wylie  :  Notes  on  Chinese  Literature,  p.  125. 


Z 


ZAYTON  and  CAYTON.     See  Ch'uan  chow. 

7RALANDIA,  FORT.  The  fort  built  by  the 
Dutch  in  1630,  2^  miles  from  T'ai  wan  fu,  Formosa. 
See  Formosa, 

ZEN.     SeeCh'an, 

ZIKAWEI,  t^^M,  the  name  of  a  village 
near  Shanghai,  made  famous  by  the  Jesuit  institut- 
ions situated  there.  It  was  chosen  as  the  chief 
centre  of  the  Kiangnan  work  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  1847.  In  addition  to  a  new  cathedral  (built  1910). 
there  are  a  famous  Museum  (1872)  and  Library 
(1847),  and  the  well-known  Observatory  (1872).     St. 


Ignattus'  College  (1850)  has  both  middle  and  high 
scliool  departments  and  leads  up  to  the  Aurora 
University.  (See  Universiti  L'Aurore).  The 
College  had  in  1916  fourteen  Jesuit  Professors, 
thirty-nine  Chinese  teachers,  and  nearly  four 
hundred  pupils,  of  whom  three-fourths  were 
Christians.  A  large  industrial  work  is  done  at  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Tou  se  wei,  where  al^o  is 
the  Mission  press.  The  "Helpers  of  the  Holy 
Souls"  have  a  large  establishment  at  Zikawei, 
founded  in  1869,  with  orphanage,  schools  (including 
one  for  deaf  and  dumb  girls),  dispensaries,  and 
industrial  enterprises  of    various  kinds.     Fifty-six 
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nuns  were  in  residence  in  1916,  exclusive  of  novices. 
In  the  same  year  the  Christian  community  of  the 
village  numbered  5,548  souls. 

See  J  fruits;  Mettorology;  Seismology ;  HsU 
Kuang-Ch*i,  etc. 

ZINC.     See  Minerals. 

ZU-SE  or  ZO-CE,  the  Shanghai  pronunciation 
of  ^  llj  ,  in  the  Mandarin  speech  shcshan.  A 
small  hill  gome  twenty-five  miles  from  Shanghai, 
where  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of  Sicawei  have 
established  their  Astronomical  Observatory.  See 
Jesuits. 

ZOTTOLI,  ANGELO,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  born 
near  Naples  in  1826.  He  entered  the  Society  in 
1843  and  reached  China  in  1848.  He  died  in  1902, 
having  5pent  all  his  missionary  life  at  Zikawei," 
which  owes  much  to  him  as  Prefect  of  the  College, 
Rector,  Master  of  the  Novices,  Instructor  of  the 
Tertian  Fathers,  and  spiritual  Father.     Hia  literary 


work  was  important.  He  is  best  known  by  his 
CuTSus  litteraturat  sinicae  (1879-83).  This  work  in 
5  volumes  begins  with  elementary  lessons,  carries 
the  student  through  the  Classics  and  ends  with 
rules  of  composition  in  prose  and  verse.  It  has  a 
l/Qtin  translation,  and  it  was  "crowned"  by  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-lettr^.  He 
also  prepared  many  religious  works  in  Chinese. 

CoRDiia  :  T'oung  Pao,  vol.  xiii  j    Lettrzs  des- 

SCOLASTIQUES  DE  JeRSEY,  1903. 

Z  U  N  G  A  R I A .    See  Sungaria. 

ZYGODACTYLI,  Barbets ;  there  are  five 
known  ia  China,  Formosa  and  Hainan.  Megalaema 
virens,  the  Great  Chinese  Barbet,  is  found 
throughout  South  China.  Cyanops  davisoni  and 
C.  asiatica  are  both  found  in  Yiinnan.  C.  nuchalis 
is  found  in  the  wooded  mountains  of  Formosa.  C. 
faber,  inhabits  Hainan. 

David  et  Oustalet  :  Le*  Oistaux  de  la  Chine; 
Capitonides. 
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AUnOHA     UNIVERSITY, 
I'Aurore, 


Hue     Univtrtiti 


FINANCE  AND  CURf^ENCY.  1.  Ukvknuk. 
The  Bourcus  of  the  rovonue  of  tho  Chiiieto  Govern- 
ineiit,  as  Kct  furth  in  tliu  budget  for  1016  1917,  in 
t'Hliiuuti's  which  are  necuHsarily  unly  a])pruxiiiiuto, 
are  as  follows  : — 

Land  tax $90,105,784.00 

Customs   receipts    73,056,603.00 

JSalt  revenue     96,767,010.00 

Goods  tax  (including  Likin)      42,719,194.00 
Levies  and  contributions    .;.     40,217,118.00 
(including  title  deed  tax  of 
•;|^15,000,000). 

Various  receipts     8,559,580.00 

Direct  receipts  of  Central 
Covernment.  (Including 
tobacco  and  wine  duty  and 

monopoly  sale)     36,584,311.00 

Extraordinary   receipts        ...     84,828,924.00 


Grand  total  of  Receipts  ...  3472,838,584.00 
The  land  tax  system  is  of  most  ancient  origin, 
and  is  considered  the  principal  and  fundamental  tax 
in  China,  although  the  income  from  this  source  is 
now  exceeded  by  the  Salt  Revenue.  The  tax  in- 
cludes many  subsidiary  charges,  and  the  rate  of 
taxation  varies  in  different  districts.  In  the  absence 
of  a  cadastral  survey,  there  is  great  inaccuracy  in 
the  returns  of  the  acreage  of  land.  The  taxable 
acreage  as  fixed  in  the  reign  of  KuANG-HSii,  was  only 
980,000,000  moit,  while  during  the  Sui  dynasty  it 
was  more  than  five  times  as  large.  The  actual  area 
of  cultivated  land  in  China  is  estimated  at  approx- 
imately 40,000,000  acres,  or  2,700,000,000  mou. 

The  Salt  Tax. — In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  reorganization  loan  of  1913,  the 
collection  of  all  the  salt  duties  in  China  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  special  department  of  the  Ministry 
of  Finance,  called  Central  Salt  Administration, 
which  comprises  a  Chief  Inspectorate  of  Salt 
Revenue,  under  a  Chinese  Chief  Inspector  and  a 
foreign  Associate  Chief  Inspector.  They  constitute 
the  authority  for  the  superintendence  of  the  issue 
of  licenses,  the  returns  of  revenue  and  the  compil- 
ation of  reports.  (The  First  Associate-  Chief 
Inspector,  Sir  Richard  Dane).  For  full  account, 
see  Salt  AdministTOtion. 

Customs  Revenue. — [See  Maritime  Customs']. 
The  revenue  from  this  source  increased  five  fold 
between  the  years  1867  and  1913.  Originally  the 
rate  of  duty  was  fixed  at  5%  on  both  exports  and 
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imports.  Am  tho  valuation  of  goodi  upoo  which 
thu  purcuntugu  waa  couiputvd  according  to  ib« 
Treaty  of  lb6ti  had  fallen  far  below  the  actual 
/riark«;t  value,  it  woa  agreed  by  the  iioxer  Protocol 
of  1901,  that  tho  actual  rate  of  taxation  should  b« 
iiicrca««!d  to  5%  effective,  and  a  new  tariff  oo  this 
buhiH  wan  made  in  19J2.  An  this  valuation  had  again 
become  inadequate  to  produce  an  effective  S'^,  a 
conference  wan  called  to  moot  in  January,  191d,  for 
tho  revision  of  the  specific  rates,  so  that  an  effective 
5%  duty  might  be  produced. 

Ltktn  i.s  a  tax  levied  on  goods  while  in  transit 
within  a  province  or  from  one  province  to  another. 
This  impo.st  is  a  serious  impediment  to  trade,  as 
well  as  a  source  of  great  corruption.  For  tho  sake 
of  the  unrestricted  development  of  commerce,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  abolish  this  tax,  and  various 
foreign  governments  have  by  treaties  agreed  to 
permit  an  increase  of  the  customs  duty  to  12^%, 
conditioned  on  the  abolition  of  likin.  As,  however, 
the  income  from  likin  goes  primarily  to  the  provinces, 
some  other  means  of  provincial  revenue  would  have 
to  be  provided  in  the  event  of  the  abolition  of  likin. 

The  system  of  likin  has  been  modified  in  some 
provinces.  It  is  still  called  likin  in  the  Provinces 
of  Chihli,  Shansi,  Honan,  Shantung,  Kiangsa, 
Anhui,  Hunan,  Fukien,  Kuangtung,  Yunnan  and 
Kueichou,  etc.  But  it  has  been  changed  to  T'ung- 
chiiaii  {^^)  or  "single  levy"  (levied  at  the  place 
of  production  of  the  goods  to  be  taxed),  in  the 
Provinces  of  Kiangsi,  Hupei,  Shensi,  Kiangsu, 
Chekiang,  Kuangsi,  Ssuch'uan  and  Sinkiang.  In 
other  places,  like  the  three  Provinces  of  Manchuria 
and  a  part  of  Kiangsu,  the  name  of  Production  and 
Consumption  Tax  {  P^,  ^  ^  )  has  been  adopted, 
a  Production  Tax  ( ili  j^  ^  )  to  be  levied  at  the 
place  of  production  of  the  goods,  and  a  Con- 
sumption Tax  (  ^^  i^  )  levied  at  the  place  of  sale 
or  consumption. 

Revenue  from  Tobacco  and  Wine. — A  number 
of  different  imports  are  collected  upon  wine  and 
tobacco,  such  as  license  taxes,  contributions,  direct 
taxes,  and  the  so-called  "official  sale"  of  tobacco 
and  wine.  The  latter  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to 
make  a  beginning  of  a  government  monopoly  of 
tobacco  and  wine ;  as  treaties  with  foreign  powers 
made  such  an  arrangement  ^possible,  the  so-called 
"official  sale"  is  virtually  an  additional  tax.  An 
effort  is  now  being  made  to  unify  all  imposts  of 
this  nature. 

.  Stamp  duties,  though  not  yet  paid  by  the 
merchants  of  all  foreign  nations,  have  become  an 
important  source  of  revenue ;  general  consumption 
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taxes  and  business  licenses  have  thus  far  been 
developed  only  in  an  unsystematic  fashion ;  while 
income  taxes  and  imposts  upon  urban  land  have  not 
been  put  into  operation,  although  seriously  discussed 
with  a  view  to  their  adoption.  Under  proper 
methods  of  administration  a  very  abundant  revenue 
could  be  obtained  from  these  various  sources. 

II.     Expenditures. — The  ordinary   and   extra- 
ordinary    expenditures    of    the    government    were 
estimated  as  follows,  in  the  budget  of  1917. 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  ...       6,293,370.00 

Ministry  of   Interior        45,687,879.00 

Ministry  of  Finance         224,190,603.00 

Ministry  of  War       167,317,380.00 

Ministry  of   Navy     8,151,569.00 

Ministry  of  Justice 9,365,766.00 

Ministry  of  Education     5,028,830.00 

Ministry    of    Agriculture    and 

Commerce     4,014,286.00 

Ministry  of  Communications  ...       1,654,439.00 
Board      of      Mongolian      and 

TibeUn  Affairs 1,138,492.00 


Grand  total  of  expenditures  ...$472,838,584.00 


Aside  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  ex- 
penditure of  y^hich  is  due  to  the  payment  of  interest 
and  principal  on  foreign  and  domestic  loans,  the 
Ministry  of  War  consumes  the  greatest  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  state.  In  the  estimates  of  the 
Ministry  of  Interior,  the  expense  of  the  larger  part 
of  provincial  administration  is  included.  It  must 
be  noted  that  in  the  budgets  thus  far  made  it  is 
assumed  that  all  public  revenues  are  paid  to  the 
central  government  and  disbursed  through  it  for 
national  and  provincial  needs.  This  is,  however, 
only  theoretically  true. 

III.  The  Government  Loans. — The  following 
are  the  principal  long-term  loans  of  the  Chinese 
Government. 

Amount  outstanding 
1916 
Franco-Russian  Loan,  1895    ...    £  9,745,446.00 
Anglo-German  Loan,  1896     ...       10,901,475.00 
Anglo-German  Loan,  1898     ...       12,648,950.00 

Boxer  Indemnity,  1901 63,847,268.00 

Crisp  Loan,  1912     5,000.000.00 

Reorganization   Loan,   1913   ...       25,000,000.00 

Austrian  Loan,  1913-16 4,933,000.00 

Banque  Industrielle  Loan,  1913       4,000,000,00 
Banque  Inflii.Hrifllp  Loan,  1914       1,300,000.00 
American  Loan,   1916             ...         1,000,000.00 
Advance   on   Second   Reorganiz- 
ation Loan,  1917     1,000,000.00 

[On  Railway  Loan.s  see  Jinilways^ 
The  total  foreign  and  domestic  indebtedness  of 
the  Chinese  Government,  exclusive  of  railway  loans, 
was    in    1917,    151,000,000    pounds    sterling.      The 


per  capita  of  the  public  debt  of  China  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  nations,  computed  on  the  baaia  of 
public  indebtedness  in  1914  to  1915,  was  as  follows  ; 

China      £  0.12 

Great  Britain      24.12 

France     32.00 

Germany        15.00 

Russia     5.40 

United   States      2.00 

With  the  war  indebtedness  accumulated  by  the 
Western  Powers,  the  ratio  is  ilow  even  more  favour- 
able by  far  for  China. 

IV.  Currency. — Currency  in  China  rests  on 
the  intrinsic  metal  value  of  the  coin.  The  con- 
ception of  a  token  coin  is  not  familiar  to  the  Chinese 
mind,  although  notes  as  a  substitute  and  represent- 
ative of  metal  have  long  been  in  common  use.  The 
fundamental  and  traditional  measure  of  value  is  the 
tael  of  silver  [See  TaeT].  The  coined  dollar  passes 
current  according  to  its  intrinsic  silver  value.  Large 
quantities  of  Mexican  dollars  are  in  circulation, 
supplemented  by  the  dollar  coined  at  Hongkong, 
dollars  coined  locally  in  China,  and  particularly  the 
Peiyang  dollar,  coined  at  Tientsin,  first  under 
Kuang  Hsii,  then  under  YiiAN  Shih-k'ai.  The 
total  number  of  coined  dollars  in  circulation  in 
China  was  estimated  in  1913  at  $206,000,000.  Sub- 
sidiary silver  coins  of  ten  and  twenty  cents  face 
value  are  also  in  circulation,  but  pass  at  approx- 
imately their  intrinsic  value,  so  that  approximately 
twelve  ten  cent  pieces  are  received  for  one  dollar. 
In  1916  the  Central  Government  coined  subsidiary 
silver,  to  be  put  in  circulation  at  par ;  it  has 
however  not  become  generally  current  thus  far. 

The  money  used  by  the  mass  of  the  population  is 
copper,  in  the  form  of  cents  and  cash.  The  relative 
value  of  these  coins  is  determined  also  by  the  market 
ratio  of  the  metals,  so  that  a  dollar  silver  will 
exchange  into  varying  quantities  of  cents  or  ca^h 
from  time  to  time,  the  approximate  ratio  being  one 
hundred  twenty-five  cents  or  one  thousand  to  twelve 
hundred  cash,  to  one  dollar. 

Bank  notes  are  issued  by  both  the  national  and 
provincial  banks,  the  issue  not  being  restricted  by 
adequate  reserves.  The  two  central  banks  are  the 
Bank  of  China  and  the  Bank  of  Communicationa. 
The  former  acts  as  the  general  fiscal  agent  of  the 
government,  the  latter  as  the  agent  for  the  Ministry 
of  Communications.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Bank 
of  Communications  is  not  a  government  bank,  as  its 
administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  directon 
(on  which  the  Ministry  of  Communications,  although 
holding  shares  to  the  extent  of  40%  of  the  total,  has 
no  special  representative),  and  a  president  and 
vice-president  who  are  elected  by  shareholders  at 
their  general  meeting.  The  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Railways  in  the  Ministry  of  Communications 
is,  however,  ex  officio  president  of  the  bank.     The 
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goveroniotjt  ii  hwivily  imlil'Ud  to  buLh  ijunUa.  Ii<ith 
uro  buiikB  of  iMBUo.  'Hjo  notca  of  tho  liifluroiit 
bittiuhr*  UK  ulutc  ut  par  only  iocully  ;  frequently 
thi-  notoa  of  one  branch  will  bo  dcprocifttod  whiio 
thono  of  other  brunchei  uro  current  at  or  lumr  par. 
'J'ho  >rriiont  outatunding  noto  ianuo  of  thf»u  two 
banks  is  oMtiniaUjd  at  IK/J.OOO.UOO ;  the  ui«ue  of 
other  (/hincHO  bank*  at  $150,000,000. 

Tho  prinoipal  forcij^n  banka  o])c'ratmg  in  <  iiiiia 
ftUo  isauo  notea.     'i  ho  primipal  inatitutiona  arc  : — 

Hongkong   and   iShunghui   Hanking   (A)rporation 
(British). 

("liuitiTcd   liank  ul    iiuiui  Australia  and   China 
(British). 

liannuo  de  I'lndo  Chine  (French). 

Banquo   Industrielle  do  Chine   (French). 

Uuasu-Asiatic   Bank   (Uussian). 

International  Banking  Corporation   (American). 

Yokohama  Specie  Bank  (Japanese). 

Netherlands  Trading  Society   (Dutch). 

Banque  Beige  pour  I'Etranger   (Belgian). 

Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank  (now  closed). 

V.  Adminxstration  and  CoNTiiOL. — The  Min- 
istry of  Finance  comprises  five  departments  :  Tax- 
ation, Banking  and  Currency,  Public  Loans,  Treas- 
ury, and  Accounting ;  as  well  as  two  bureaus  :  State 
Property,  and  Tobacco  and  Wine  Sales.  The 
Minister  of  Finance  is  assisted  by  two  vice-ministers, 
one  of  whom  supervises  the  live  departments  and 
two  bureaus  mehtioned,  the  other  of  whom  acts  as 
the  Director  of  a  Central  Salt  Administration.  The 
administration  of  the  Maritime  Customs  is  placed 
under  the  Revenue  Council,  which  corresponds  to 
the  CentraJ.  Salt  Administration,-  and  the  Chief 
Inspectorate  oi  Customs,  which  corresponds  to  the 
Chief  Inspectorate  of  Salt  Revenue,  and  is  in- 
dependent of  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

The  Ministry  of  Finance  is  represented  in  each 
province  by  a  Finance  Commissioner,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  Ministry  and  who  reports  to  it  as 
well  as  to  the  Civil  Governor  of  the  Province.  In 
practice,  the  delimitation  of  his  duties  as  to  the 
central  and  the  provincial  governments  is  not 
definite,  and  the  amount  of  revenue  actually  to  be 
forwarded  to  Peking,  or  to  be  retained  by  the 
province,  depends  generally  upon  special  arrange- 
ment or  upon  the  degree  of  authority  exercised  at 
the  tfime  by  the  central  government.  The  Ministry 
of  Finance  also  has  agents  in  the  provinces  for  the 
collection  of  stamp  duties  and  of  the  tobacco  and 
wine  sales  revenue,  as  well  as  for  the  care  of  state 
property ;  these  report  and  remit  directly  to  the 
imnister.  The  Ministry  is  further  represented  in 
are  provinces  by  Salt  Commissioners  and  Superin- 
stu dents  of  Customs.  The  collection  of  the  native 
customs  outside  of  a  radius  of  fifty  li  from  the 
several  maritime  customs  stations,  is  under  the 
forect  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Finahce,  through 


itu  auiMsrintcndeiiUi  of  native  rw.U)niM.  Within  % 
radiUM  of  hfty  U  cocii  Maritimo  <  u«toma  lUition 
adininiitori  the  native  cuatoaia  ul  tU  vicinit/. 

C'untrot.  -  The  Nation*!  A- 

under   the   pf;- "t!    ' '  • '•  i  ii,i /.*,    .o  .    Ij 

exerciae    the    :  ^       •  ra    in    the  ;    of 

finance  :  (1)  To  paos  the  budgets  and  fioonci*! 
account*  of  tho  government;  (2)  To  pOM  meoaurM 
of  taxation  and  of  currency  ;  (3)  To  poaa  mcaiurei 
for  the  incurring  of  public  loans,  and  agreecnents 
effecting  the  National  Treasury.  As  the  permanent 
constitution  ia  still  in  tho  process  of  formation,  the 
abovu  functions  and  powers  arc  subject  to  change. 

Audit. — A  Department  of  Audit  was  established 
tn  November,  1012.  It  was  elevated  to  a  Board  of 
Audit  by  Presidential  Mandate  in  June,  1914.  An 
Audit  i^aw  was  promulgated  in  (Jf.tober  of  the 
samo  year.  The  Board  ia  entrusted  with  the  worlc 
of  auditing  tho  accounts  of  the  government  in  all 
its  parts  for  tho  fiscal  year  and  of  submitting  sug- 
gestions to  the  President.  All  government  officers 
throughout  China  are  by  law  obliged  to  submit 
monthly  reports  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures 
to  the  Board  of  Audit  for  inspection  and  verification. 
The  reports  of  provincial  officials  are  forwarded 
through  the  ministries  to  whom  they  are  responsible. 

Morse  :  2'rade  and  AdminUtration  of  the 
Chinese  Empire;  Vissering  :  Currency  and  Banking 
in  China,  2  vols. ;  American  Commission  of  Inter- 
national Exchange  :  Re-port  on  the  Gold  Standard, 
1904 ;  J.  Edkins  :  Banking  and  Pricti  in  China, 
1905,  and  other  writings ;  Jernigan  :  Chinese 
Business  Methods  and  Policy,  1905,  First  Annual 
Report,  liOARD  OF  Audit,  1916.  Various  articles  in 
The  Chinese  Political  and  Social  Science  Review, 
1916-17.  [F.L.B.] 

FUKIEN,  jra  JJt,  "happy  establishment,"  a 
small  province  roughly  forming  a  rectangle  on  the 
S.E.  coast  of  China.  Chekiang  and  Kuangtung  lie 
along  its  north  and  south  ends  respectively ;  Kiang- 
si  bounds  its  western,  and  the  sea  its  eastern  side. 
Formosa  Channel  separates  it  from  the  island  of 
Formosa,  which  lies  parallel  to  its  coasts.  Its  area 
is  46,332  square  miles ;  its  inhabitants  number 
22,870,000,  making  it  one  of  the  most  thickly  popul- 
ated provinces  in  China. 

Fukien  is  extremely  mountainous,  the  ranges 
running  generally  parallel  through  the  length  of  the 
province.  Hence  most  of  the  rivers  are  short.  The 
largest  is  the  Minkiang  ^  tC  >  on  which  Foochow 
stands.  The  coast  being  well  provided  with  small 
bays,  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are 
fishermen.  The  soil  is  good,  and  tea  is  the  chief 
crop  cultivated.  Rice,  sugar,  and  ginger  are  among 
the  other  important  products.  The  mineral  wealth 
is  great,  but  has  hardly  been  worked  as  yet.  The 
whole  province  lies  just  outside  the  tropics,  so  that 
the  climate  in  the  east  is  sub-tropiral,  while  as  the 
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groan d  rises  towards  the  west  the  temperature 
becomes  colder. 

Fukien  being  in  a  somewhat  isolated  position, 
its  customs  and  dialects,  which  are  very  different 
from  those  of  neighbouring  provinces,  have  been 
well  preserved.  The  inhabitants  are  energetic  a|;id 
independent,  and  furnish  more  emigrants  than  any 
other  part  of  China. 

Foochow,  the  capital,  and  Amoy,  {q-v.)  were 
opened  to  trade  in  1842;  Santuao  [q.v.],  Kien-ning 
fu  and  Chung-ngan  are  among  other  important 
towns,  the  last-named  being  famous  for  the  finest 
tea  (Bohea).  The  summer  resort  of  Kuliang  is  in 
the  hills  east  of  Foochow. 

The  literary  name' of  Fukien  is  1^  Min. 

GUIGNES,  CHRISTIAN  LOUIS  JOSEPH  DE, 

son  of  the  following,  born  1759.  He  studied  Chinese 
under  his  father,  and  joined  the  French  Consulaj 
Service,  being  Consul  at  Canton  for  seventeen 
years.  He  then  went  back  to  France,  where  he 
prepared  a  Chinese-Latin-French  dictionary  (1813) 
at  the  request  of  the  Government.  It  was  however 
scarcely  more  than  a  new  edition  of  Glemona's 
work.  Previous  to  this  he  had  published  a  book  of 
trajvels  (to  Peking,  Manila,  etc.).  He  died  in  1845. 

GUIGNES,  JOSEPH  D.E,  born  at  Pontoise  in 
1721,  a  famous  Oriental,  and  especially  a  Chinese 
scholar.  He  began  these  studies  at  the  early  age  of 
fourteen.  He  was  a  student  of  Fourmont,  and  in 
1745  took  his  place  as  secretary  interpreter  of 
Oriental  languages  at  the  Royal  Library.  Three 
years  later  he  published  his  work  on  the  origin  of 
the  Hun3  and  Tartars,  which  gained  for  him 
admittance  to  the  R.  S.  of  London  in  1752,  and  to 
the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1754. 

In  1757 'he  was  made  professor  of  Syriac  at  the 
College  Royal. 

The  Revolution  deprived  him  of  most  of  his 
sources  of  income,  and  he  became  very  poor.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1800. 

De  Guicnes  wrote  a  great  deal  on  matters 
Chinese,  on  Religion,  History,  Geography,  Sciences 
and  Arts,  Antiquities,  Language  and  Literature, 
often  in  the  form  of  Mimoires  for  learned  societies. 
He  is  renowned  for  a  theory  he  first  advanced  in 
1759,  that  the  Chinese  are  Egyptian  in  origin.  In 
this  year  appeared  "M6moire  dans  lequd  on  prouve 
.  .  .  Us  Chinois  tont  une  colonic  igi/ptiennc,*'  and 
Memoire  .  .  .  apres  avoir,  examine  Vorigine  des 
lettrc.\  phiniciennes,  hebralques,  etc.,  on  essaye 
d'ltablir  .  .  .  que  la  nation  chinoise  est  vne 
colonic  ^qijptiennc."  The  theory  was  severely 
criticised  but  its  author  clung  to  it  to  the  last. 
His  great  work  is  the  IJistoire  Gcndrale  des  Huns, 
des  Turcs,  drs  Mogols,  et  des  autres  Tartarcs 
Occidcntaux,  Paris,  1756  58. 


HUG,  EVARISTE  REGIS  (Abbe),  the  cele- 
brated missionary  and  traveller,  was  born  at  Tou- 
louse in  1813.  At  the  age  of  23  he  joined  the 
Lazarists  and  in  1839  arrived  in  China.  After  spend- 
ing a  year  and  a  half  at  Macao,  he  worked  for  a 
time  in  the  southern  provinces,  and  then  went  to 
Peking,  but  shortly  afterwards  left  for  Hei  Shui 
^  7jt  just  insidle  Mongolia,  to  shepherd  a  large 
but  scattered  Christian  community  who  had  been 
driven  north  of  the  Great  Wall  by  the  persecution 
of  the  Enoneror  Chia  Ch'ing.'  Here  P.  Hue  learnt 
the  dialects  and  studied  the  customs  of  the  Tartars 
and  translated  Christian  books  for  them.  In  1844 
he  was  sent  by  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Mongolia  on 
the  journey  which  has  made  him  forever  famous, 
in  company -with  a  fellow-Lazarist,  Joseph  Gabet, 
and  a  Christian  Tibetan.  Disguised  as  lamas,  thej 
reached  the  borders  of  Kansu  and  Tibet  in  January 
1845  after  suffering  many  privations.  Here  iiiey 
waited  till  September  to  join  an  embassy  kntfwn  to 
be  returning  from  Peking  to  Lhasa,  which  place 
they  finally  reached  in  January  1846,  after  another 
most  difficult  journey.  The  kindly  reception  given 
to  the  missionaries  by  the  Regent  of  Tibet  dis- 
pleased the  Chinese  ambassador  who  got  them  sent 
to  Canton,  where  they  arrived  in  October.  P.  Hue 
remained  there  three  years,  but  finally  returned  to 
Europe  in  shattered  health  in  1852  and  died  in 
Paris  in  1860. 

He  sent  numerous  contributions  to  the  "Annales 
de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi"  j  and  published  m  1850 
dt  l*aris  the  famous  Souvenirs  d'un  Voi/Ufje  dans  la 
Tartaric,  Ic  Thibet  ct  la  Chine,  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  and  sincere  books  of  travel  ever  written, 
though  lacking  in  scientific  observation  and  exact- 
itude. It  has  first  translated  into  English  by 
Hazlitt,  1857;  into  German  by  K.  Andree,  1855; 
into  Dutch  in  1856;  into  Spanish  in  1860,  into 
Swedish  in  1362,  etc. 

He  also  wrote  U  Empire  Chinois  1854,  English 
translation,  1859,  and  Le  Christianisme  CJi  Chine, 
1857-8,  English  translation  1857-8. 

JULIEN,  STANISLAS  AIGNAN,  originally 
Noel  Julien,  was  born  at  Orleans,  September  20, 
1799.  He  was  the  son  of  an  artizan,  who  educated 
him  in  the  hope  that  he  would  enter  the  priesthood, 
but  he  himself,  conscious  of  extraordinary  linguistic 
ability,  decided  in  favour  of  a  secular  life.  In  1821 
he  was  made  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  at  th^ 
College  de  France  j.  and  becoming  interested  in 
Chinese  through  the  lectures  of  Remusat  {q-v.),  he 
began  the  study  of  the  language,  and  in  less  than 
two  years  published  a  Latin  translation  of  part  of 
the  works  of  Menctus.  In  1832  he  succeeded 
Remusat  as  Chinese  Professor  at  the  College  de 
France.     In  1839  he  was  made  joint-keeper  of  the 
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Royal  liihraiy,  tho  ('hinrn«i  hook*  hrinj^  hm  nj)irial 
curn  ;  and  in  Ui'll  hu  becuiiio  "Adiiiiiiislrutuur  du 
Collrgo  du  Kranco." 

Ho  h.id  iimiiy  bitter  cuntrovoriioa,  not  only  with 
hii  fellow  ^  inol(i;^iiCM,  but  uIho  with  Hi^holarx  Icarntid 
in  Sangkrit  and  Tali,  in  wliirii  languages  .)(U.ii:n 
WAi  aUu  u  prolicient,  liuvinK  Iciirnt  them  to  assiit 
him  in  IiIh  Mtiidy  of  (Ihinuno  HuddhiHm. 

Ill  IBtK^  ho  wan  iiuido  a  coinniaiidcr  of  tlin  l^c^ion 
of  lluiiour  ill  rt'coj^nitiou  of  Imh  Mtirvicun  to  liturature. 
He  died  on  P'ebruary  14,  1873,  leaving  unfinished 
tho  lar^o  Chinese  dictionary  on  which  he  had  for  a 
considcrahlo  tinin  been  cngaj^cd. 

He  prepaiod  translations  of  the  San  TzH  Ching, 
Ch'itn  Tzil  Wtn,  and  a  number  of  dramatic  and 
lighter  works. 

Amonq  his  numerous  writings  on  Chinese 
subjects  the  following  are  tho  most  important  : — 

liiaumi,  des  principavx  traitis  chinois  sur  la 
cxtltnre  da^  mdriers  et  I' Education  des  i;cr«-d  «oic, 
1837,  whicli  has  been  translated  into  English, 
German,  Italian  and  Russian;  Discussions  gram- 
maticahs   sur    ccrtaines    regies    de  position    qui   en 


C/iinr,  I'tc.,  1841  ;  Kxrrcicet  pratir/uei  d'anfJytc  de 
Myntuxe  rt  de  Irxicogruphir.  c/nnoue,  Hi^2  ;  Voyages 
dtt  piUnn*  bouddhiMtra,  IbM ;  AiHhode  pour 
dfrhiffrrr  et  trmiMcrxrt  leg  rrwis  ManscrilM  ^i  #• 
rrncontrrnt  dnnn  let  livrea  chinois,  1861  ;  UiMioift  ei 
fdhncatwn  de  la  porceluint  c/iinoue,  1861  ilndwitrics 
ancierineM  et  niodernes  de  I' empire  chinois,  1869; 
Sffutaxe  n'tuvrllr.  de  la  langue  rhinone,  1869 ;  alto 
traniilationii  of  the  iJooL  of  liewardg  and  /'unitK- 
vivntH  (1835)  and  of  the  Tuo  YV  Chtng,  1842. 

REVIEW,  THE  FAR  EASTERN,  was  founded 
in  1904  by  Gkokge  Buonuon  Mix,  u.r.,  aa  a  monthly 
journal  devoted  to  setting  forth  the  advancement 
r>f  tho  Orient  in  engineering  and  industrial  linea. 
The  scope  of  the  magazine  has  been  enlarged  from 
time  to  time  in  an  effort  to  make  the  Review  th« 
moHt  authoritative  publication  on  finance,  railwaya 
and  commerce  of  China,  Japan,  the  I*hi'  :  -  , 
Indo-China,    Malaysia  and   Siam.     The   pu:  n 

offic>e  was  removed  from  Manila  to  iShanghai  in  1912 
and  the  editorial  direction  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
OKoiifiE  Bron'Son  Rea.  publisher,  W.  H.  Donald, 
Editor;  P.  L,  Buyakt,  Associate  Editor. 
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[Notrn   (ipjirnrxmj    with    an    anter\»k    (*)    hnve.    been      kindly  mntrthulril   \ty   ^'ai'I      f'»i  i    Pn  ijotJ. 
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50,  col.  1,  Hiaiioruica,  line  10.  Fur  "15th'* 
read  "Wth." 

62,  col.  1,  lino*  20  27.  Note  :  It  m  tru«  that 
iimny  rofugooa  wt'nt  to  the  Hritmh  l^'^ution, 
but  tile  Aincrican,  French,  (Jernian  and  ItuMaian 
Ix^gutioiiH  wore  held  throughout  the  nicge.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  no  Clerman.s  in  the 
Pei  t'ang,  hut  French  and   Italian  marines. 

63.  col.  1,  linea  26  20.  For  "Ch'i  Hsu"  read 
"Ch*i  llsiu."  For  "Hflii  Cu'iNO-noiimH"  read 
"Hsii  C'n'KNQ-Yii."  For  "Chao  Hsu-chiao" 
read  "C^HAO  Shu-ch'iao."  For  "Yu  Lu"  read 
"Yii-LU."  Line  31.  For  "D'Atjthourd"  read 
"D'Anthouard." 

81,  col.  2,  Cani^n  linea  8-10.  For  "is  the 
residence  of  the  Viceroy  .  .  .  Governor  of 
Kuangtung,"  read  "is  the  reaidenc©  of  the 
Military  (Jf'u  Chvji)  and  Civil  {Shen  Chang) 
Governors  of  Kuangtung." 

92,  col.  2,  line  31.  Note  :  Delete  the  mention 
of  the  Ke  chih  ching  yiian,  which  is  a  cyclo* 
paedia  of  the  18th  century. 

147,  col.  2,"  Dragon  Flower  Society,  line  1. 
After  The  read  ffii^.  Line  14.  After  Halls 
read  JR^.    Line  21.    After  Empty  read  ^  ^. 

165,  col.  1,  Enamel,  line  1.    For  JiK  read  ^  ^ 

175,  col.  2,  Fkng  Tag.  Note  :.  Feng  Tag  had, 
in  fact,  nothing  to  do  with  the  invention  of 
block -printing.  Giles  only  says,  "has  been 
credited  by  some  with  .  .  .  ."  Dr.  Aurel 
Stein  and  Captain  Pelliot  brought  back  from 
Tnn-huang  block-prints  much  anterior  to  the 
time  of  Feng  Tag. 

179,  col.  2,  Finnish  Missionary  Society,  line  6. 
After  at  read  ^  "i^. 

183,  col.  2,  line  7.     For  ^  read  ^ . 

196,  col.  1,  between  lines  2^  and  S5  insert  Baron 

DE  RoCHECHOUART. 

199,  col.  1,  Fulin.     Note  :  Fnlin  most  likely = 

Friim,  which  is  a  probable  Northern  Iranian 

form  of  Hriim  =  Rum. 
207,  col.  1,  Glass,  line  6.    For  "spahtika"  read 

"sphatika.""' 

211,    coL    2,   line   30.      For   ''Ministers"   reod 

"Ministries."     Under  War  and  Marine,  for 

"Ordinance"  read  "Ordnance." 
213,  col.   2,  line  1.     I^o-Han.  *  For  "Arahan" 

read  "Arhan  or  Arhat."    (See  also  Arahant). 
221,  col.  2,  GiiTZLAFF,  line  2.     For  "1830"  read 

"1803." 
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224,  col.  1,  line  5.     Nott  :  Am  %  matter  of  tuA, 

wn  have  the  bulk  of  the  writing!  of  Hut  Fci 

'1/.U.      'J'ho   greater  part  of   them   have  been 

translated  into  Uuisian  by  Ivamov. 

224,  col.   1,   Han   Hai.     Note  :  For  ^,  ^  read 

^f$  .     Suppress  the   following   commentary. 

225  [headlinel.     For  "Hannan"  read  "Hamhiw." 

243  [headlinel.      For   "HsUANG   Chuano"   read 

"HSUAN    ClIUANC." 

252,  col.  1.  Irish  Presbyterian  Mission, 
line  19.     For  ^  read  |]( . 

262,  col.  1,  Jrws  in  China,  line  3.  For  "16th 
century"  read  "17th  century." 

262,  col.  1,  linea  29-31.     Note  :  The  theory  that 

the  information  available  shows  the  Jews  to 
have  come  to  China  during  the  Han  dynasty 
will  not  hold  water.  We  have  sporadic  mention 
or  traces  of  them  during  the  T'ang  dynajty  ; 
those  of  K'ai-feng  fu  only  came  at  the  time  of 
the  Northern  Sung  dynasty,  say  daring  the 
11th  century  of  our  era. 

265,    col.  2,    Kalgan,    line    20.      Note  :    Halha 
means  a  "mountain-pass"  and  not  a  "mart." 
,    268,    col.    2,    Kankali.      For    "Kankali"    read 
"Kangli." 

268,  col.  2,  Kanp'u.  Note  :  the  Ganfu  of  Marco 
Polo  is  really  in  the  bay  of  Hangchow.  But 
the  Canfu  of  the  T'ang  times  was  in  all  pro- 
bability Kuang-fu,  i.e.  Kuang-chou  fu.  Canton. 

272,  col.  1.  KHim:DAN,  lines  11-14.  Note  : 
The  reference  to  Hartmann's  article  was  added 
by  CoRDiER.  Yule  died  long  before  Diet,  de 
V Islam  was  published.  But  the  whole  theory 
is  to  be  rejected.  The  vocalization  waa 
certainly  Khumdan,  and  we  have  even  a 
Sanscritized  form  Kumudana. 

277,  col.  1,  K'ou  Ch'ien  Chih,  line  12.  For 
"Ssu-MA  Kuang"  read  "Chit  Hsi." 

277,  col.  2,  Koxinga,  line  2.  Note  :  Kuo  hsing 
yeh  does  not  mean  "lord  of  the  country's 
families,"  but  "lord  [who  has  received]  the 
surname  of  the  royal  [family],"  that  is  to  say 
Chu  ^ ,  the  surname  of  the  Mings.  Cf .  Giles, 
Biog-.  Diet.  J  p.  108. 

279,  col.  1,  line  11.  For  "Empreas-dowager" 
read  "Empresses-dowager." 

282,  col.  2,  KuNG,  Prince,  line  2.  For  ^  ^ 
read  ^glf. 
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287,  col.  2,  Lao  Tzu,  Une  49.  For  %  ^ 
Ttad  :^7C- 

296,  col.  2,  line  3.  For  "together  with  the 
history  .  .  .  j£|£,".rcod  "together  with  the 
encyclopaedia  Tung  Chih  ^  j^,  published  in 
the  12th  century  by  Cheng  Ch'iao  fi];  if^y* 
Line  5.  After  san  t'ung  add  :  "Each  of  them 
was  supplemented  twice  in  Ch'ien  Lung's 
reign,  which  makes  a  total  of  Nine  t'ung, 
;^i4-"  Lines  24-28  are  out  of  place,  and  do 
not  refer  to  the  Yu  Uai,  but  to  the  Yunj  Lo 
Ta  Tien. 

299,  col.  1,  line  34.     For  1^  t^  read  Jg  tg. 

300.  col.  2,  line  20.  For  ^  )|/f  read  ^  JjlfJ. 
Line  30.  For  "twelfth  century"  read  "thir- 
teenth century." 

307,  col.  1.  Li  Chi.  Note  :  To  the  translations 
of  the  Li  Chi,  add  the  one  in  French  by 
P.  CouvREUR,  S.J.  Col.  2.  LiEH  Tzu.  Note  : 
To  the  translations  of  Lieh  Tzu,  add  that  of 
P.  WiEGER  in  his  "Patrologie  Taoiste."  Col.  2. 
Li  Fan  Yuan.  Note  :  It  is  now  the  ^  ^  ^. 
that  is,  the  "Office  for  Mongolia  and  Tibet." 

323,  col.  1,  line  16.  Note  :  This  must  be  the 
later  Liang  of  the  tenth  century,  a.d. 

324,  col.  2,  Manchu  Language.  Note  :  To  the 
bibliography  add  B.  Laufer,  "Skizze  der 
Mandschurischen  Literatur,"  (in  Keleti 
Szemle). 

325,  col.  1  line  3,  For  "province*'  read 
"country." 

325,  col.  1,  Mandarin,  line  1.  Note  :  In  all 
likelihood  mandarin  comes  from  the  Sanskrit 
word  viantrin,  minister,  councillor,  which  had 
passed  into  Malay.  Col.  2,  Manichaeism, 
line   7.      For    "Hsuan   Tsang"    read    "Hsiian 

TSUNG." 

341,  col.  2,  line  33.     For  )^VSi  read    W^. 
345,  col.  2,  Medical  Missions,  lines  7-9.    Note  : 

This     claim     cannot     be    substantiated.       Dr. 

Pearson    introduced    vaccination   into   Canton 

in  1805,  but  the  Spanish  had  taught  it  to  the 

Chinese  two  years  earlier. 

350,     col.     1,    line    7.      For    "lifelorig"    read 

"livelong." 
380,  col.  1,  Mongol  Language,  lines  3  and  4. 

Note  :  The  Baschp\  writing  was  based  on  the 

Tibetan,    not   on   the   Uighur,    writing.       (See 

Fiasrhpn). 
380,  col.  2,  line  8.     For  1135  read  1235. 

388,  col.  1,  Afetal  Wind  Instruments,  line  9. 
For   ;^.  ^1   rend  i^  ^  . 

389,  col.  1,  paragraph  4.  For  ^  read  ^ 
thronghnut. 

395.  col.  2,  line  36.     For  Shensi  read  Shansi.^ 
3%,  col.   1,   Nestotiius,  linos  6  and  7.     Note  : 
The  circumstances  and  the  date  of  the  death 
of  Nestorius  are  now  well  known.     He  died 


on  his  way  back  from  exile,  just  on  the  eve  of 
the  convening  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
which  was  held  in  451. 

P.    401,    col.    2,    Numismatics,    line   32.      For    "^ 
read  ]g.     Line  42,  for  ^  read  J^. 
P.  402,  coi.  2,  line  2.     For  J^^J^    read    HWr- 

P.  416,  col.  1.  Formosa,  Between  lines  22  and  S3 
insert,  "Thayer  &  Bangs,  Eight  New  Birds 
from  C.  China,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool,  1909, 
pp.  139-141." 

P.  416,  col.  1.  Between  lines  23  and  21f.  insert, 
"Thayer  &  Bangs,  Some  Chinese  Vertebrates, 
Mus.  Comp.  Zool,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  1912." 

P.  425,  col.  2,  Patriarchs,  Six,  line  13.  For 
"Ta  I"  read  "Ta  Yu." 

P.  426,  col.  2,  Peacock's  Feathers,  lines  3  and  6. 
Far  "yii"  read  "ling." 

P.  443,  col.  2,  line  20.  For  "a.d.  600-900"  read 
"A.D.  618-905."  Paragraph  4,  line  6.  ForJ^^ 
read  |5|i  ^. 

P.  444,  col.  1,  line  8.     For  ^  ift   read  %^, 
Col.  2,  line  16.    For  "Wu  I"  read  "Wu  Yii." 

P.  445,  col.  2,  line  7.  For  '''Hsiung  Shih  Ling"- 
read  "Hsiung  Hsi  Ling." 

P.  445,  col.  2,  List  of  Political  Clubs,  line  4. 
For  "T'ao  Yii"  read  "T'ao  Yiian." 

P.  457,  col.  1,  Po  Yen,  line  3.    For  1275  read  1295. 

P.  465,  col.  2,  line  36.  For  97  read  27. 
*P.  468,  col.  2,  P'u  T'o.  A'ote  :  Besides  Johnston, 
the  work  of  Boerschmann  on  these  Sanctuariee 
should  be  mentioned ;  also  a  paper  in  the  B.E. 
F.E.O.  by  Peri  and  Maspero,  published  about 
1912  and  entitled,  "La  Kouan-yin  qui  ne  veut 
pas  s'en  aller." 

*P.  433,  col.  1.  A^ote  :  Among  Ricci's  works, 
mention  ought  to  be  made  of  his  Memoirs, 
which  formed  the  basis  of  Trigault's  De 
Christiana  expeditione  apud  ^inas,  and  the 
original  text  of  which  has  been  recently 
published  in  two  quarto  volumes.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  most  of  the  Chinese 
works  enumerated  are  now  lost.  On  the  con- 
trary, almost  all  of  them  are  still  in  existence, 
and  some  have  even  been  translated  into 
Manchu  and  Korean. 

P.  487,  col.  2,  line  15.  For  "Bruchkr"  read 
"Brucker." 

*P.   490,  col.   2,  line  5.     For  "Evashko  Petplin," 

read  "Ivan  Petlin."     (He  is  the  same  as  the 

Ivan  Petline  of  the  second  Treaty,  p.   491, 

col.  2). 

P.  493,  col.   1,   Sacrifices,  Human,  line  19.     For 

P.  497,  col.  1,  line  15.  For  "Tsung  Ch«ng"  read 
"Ch'uno  Ch^no."  Line  17.  For  "Kuanq 
Hung"  read  "Hung  Kuang."  Col.  2,  San  Li. 
For    HK  read  Hlf» 
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P.  490,  rol.  2,  ScuLiOBL,  line  15.     For  "chtnoU" 
read  "chinoiseii." 

r.  506,  col.  2,  fliiANu  Dynahty,  Tuhl«.  For  fH  ^ 
read  tf(  ^. 
•1*.  513,  (M)l.  1,  lines  2  4.  Note  :  LKUce's  opinion 
^outf  ii^uinHl  thu  unanimous  connunt  of  all 
recent  and  bcht  Chineso  ficholars,  who  always 
take  it  for  granted  that  about  onu  half  tlic 
iShu  (J/itnij  in  to  a  groat  extent  a  forgery 
of  the  third,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era.  C/.  (.'ilAVANNEa'  Intro- 
duction to  Ills  trannliition  of  Shu  ma  ('h'ikn, 
and  an  article  by  J'elliot  in  the  Mivwirta 
rtlutt/s  ii  I'Asic  Orientale,  vol.  ii. 
♦Shuo  WdN.  Note  :  The  full  title  of  the  work 
is  "Shuo  wen  chioh  tzu"  (  Ut  ^  IJ^  '^-  ),  which 
moans  [Work   in   which  the  author]  shows  the 


figurative   choro'-tors    {%)   ftnd    eiplaini   the 

coniprjird    characters    ( ^  ). 

Lino  4.      For   "about   ad.    120"    read    "about 

A.D.    150." 

•Col.  2,  Note  :  To  Wbli«^*graijhy  add  ('MALMEftl  : 

Phonetic  Shuowin. 
V   518,  col.  1,  Six  Boards,  line  4.    For  "Shih  pu" 

read  "U  pu." 

Col.    2,    Six    Fohms   or  H^rRiiT,   lines   11   And 

12.     For  "iv,  mu  ront^jried  seal"  read 

"iv,  1%  IK,  the  ofiiciul  text,     v,  mu  chuan   flU 

contorted   seal." 
•P.  629,  col.  1,  StApa.     Note  :  Add  "So  also  is  the 

Chinese  word  t'alU,   (ancient  thap)." 
*1V  533,  col.  2,  SuNf;  Yu.s,  line  6.    For  "Kandahar" 

rend  "Gandhara." 
r.  554,  col.  2,  Thousand  Character  Essay,  line  14 

For  "pai  t'ou  w^n"  read  "pai  shou  win." 
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■I^fi-A: 

;  k^       fi.       m       «/l 

<l    it : 

^;ltf^t:^(*j^  -A-c5^«t 

^^Pft 

:  ^i:«^;?)ilSL^":^fl^^>^ 

^     iit  : 

:  ^it^t^^f^-fi-^^^ 

^?j^m  \ 

:i^i:^P$lA5.^"^i^^>^ 

^     il  : 

:-H.*iMllLA#r^«. 

t#^«jL+^-t    ;i    0           1 

^^e.*  :  ^i^^t^^^^"^^ 


